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CHAPTER     IX. 


THE  Colonel  took  his  wife's  arm, 
drawing  her  close  to  him,  leaning 
over  her  little  figure :  he  could 
hold  her  closer  in  this  way,  and 
take  her  strength  more  completely 
into  his  own  than  if  she  had  taken 
his  arm  in  the  ordinary  fashion. 
But  she  gave  him  but  an  uncertain 
support  for  the  first  time  in  their 
life.  The  group  made  up  of  those 
two  figures  linked  into  one,  making 
but  one  shadow,  tottered  as  they 
set  out.  And  she  made  no  reply 
to  his  look,  to  the  urgent  clasp  of 
his  arm  on  hers,  until  they  had 
passed  out  of  the  village  street, 
and  gained  the  quiet  and  stillness 
of  the  avenue  within  the  gates. 
Then  Elizabeth  —  unprecedented 
action  !  —  detached  herself  almost 
with  impatience.  "  You  hurt  me, 
Henry,"  she  said  quickly,  with  a 
sharp  intolerance  in  her  tone.  This 
brought  the  painful  excitement  of 
the  morning  to  a  climax  ;  for  when 
had  she  complained  before  ? 
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"  My  dear ! "  he  cried,  with  a  tone 
of  compunction  and  horror,  "  I — 
hurt  you  1 "  as  if  he  had  been 
accused  of  high  treason  and  brutal 
cruelty  combined. 

This  accent  of  amazed  contrition 
brought  Mrs  Hayward  to  herself. 
"  Oh  no,  Henry,"  she  said,  "  you 
did  not  hurt  me  at  all.  •  I  am  not 
fit  to  speak  to  any  good  Christian. 
I  am  a  wretched  creature,  full  of 
envy,  and  malice,  and  all  unchari- 
tableness.  Let  me  alone  a  little 
till  I  come  to  myself." 

The  Colonel  gave  her  a  piteous 
look.  "As  long  as  you  please,  my 
dear,"  he  said,  then  added  apolo- 
getically, "  I  can't  help  feeling  very 
anxious.  There  is  more  in  this 
than  meets  the  eye — there  is  more 
in  it  than  I  realised  :  there  is — the 
— the  young  lady,  Elizabeth." 

In    spite    of    herself    his    wife 

looked  at  him  with  a  momentary 

scorn   which    was    almost    fierce. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  is 
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tli.-  tirst  time  you  have  thought  of 

that?" 

The  Colonel  was  very  apologetic. 
"I  am  afraid  I  am  dense,"  he 
said  ;  "  but,  my  dear,  I  always  like 
to  wait  till  I  know  what  you  think 
— and  as  yet  you  have  said  nothing. 
How  was  I  to  suppose —  II-  iv 

he  broke  off,  seeing  in  his  wife's 
eyes  more  than  he  could  read  all 
at  once,  and  with  a  tremulous 
movement  laid  his  hand  again  upon 
her  arm.  "  What  is  it  ? "  he  said. 

She  was  tremulous  too,  but  in  a 
different  fashion.  She  began  to 
open  out  a  little  parcel  which  she 
held  in  her  hand  quickly,  almost 
with  indignation.  "You  will  know 
what  to  think  when  you  see  your 
own  hand  and  name,"  she  said. 
"  There  !  that's  been  laid  up  wait- 
ing for  me — fancy  !  for  me  to  find 
it — these  twenty  years." 

The  Colonel  looked  at  the  yellow 
old  letters  with  increasing  agita- 
tion, but  no  increase  of  under- 
standing. "  What  is  it  ? "  he  said. 
"What  does  it  mean,  Elizabeth? 
I  did  not  go  through  all  this,  only 
to  come  to  an  old  letter  of  my  own 
at  the  last." 

The  little  woman  stamped  her 
foot  with  a  kind  of  fury.  "I 
think  you  are  determined  not  to 
understand,"  she  cried.  "  Look  who 
that  letter  is  addressed  to  —  look 
at  this  other  along  with  it ;  for 
God's  sake,  Henry,  don't  worry 
me  any  more  !  don't  ask  what  I 
think  :  look  at  them  for  yourself." 

He  did  look,  but  with  so  be- 
wildered an  expression  that  com- 
passion overcame  her.  She  took 
the  papers  over  which  he  was 
puzzling,  looking  at  his  own  writ- 
ing vaguely,  with  a  quick  impa- 
tient movement. 

"  You  have  been  right,  quite 
right  in  your  conjectures,"  she 
said ;  "  the  poor  girl  that  came 
here  alone  twenty  years  ago,  and 
had  her  baby,  and  went  wrong  in 


lu-i  head,  and  died,  was  your  poor 
young  wife,  Joyce  Hayward, 
Henry.  There  is  your  letter  to 
her — not  the  kind  of  letter  I  should 
have  thought  you  would  have 
written  ;  and  there  is  hers  to  you, 
a  voice  out  of  the  grave.  Don't 
look  at  me  in  that  pitiful  way.  I 
don't  expect  you  to  read  it  here. 
Go  away  to  your  own  room  or 
into  the  woods,  Henry,  and  read 
your  wife's  letter.  Go  away  !  go 
away !  and  do  this  for  yourself 
without  me.  I  am  not  the  per- 
son," cried  Mrs  Hayward,  thrusting 
them  into  his  hands,  and  pushing 
him  impatiently  from  her, — "  I  am 
not  the  person  to  read  your  wife's 
letter.  Go  away !  go  away  !  " 

"  My  wife's  letter,"  he  said,  with 
a  momentary  look  of  awe  and 
trouble.  Then  suddenly  he  put  one 
arm  round  her,  and,  half  sobbing, 
said,  "  Twenty  years  since  !  it  has 
always  been  right,  all  the  time,  my 
darling,  between  you  and  me." 

"  Oh,  Henry  ! — is  that  all  you 
think  of  at  such  a  moment?" 

He  patted  her  shoulder  with  his 
large  and  unsteady  hand,  and  held 
her  close.  "If  it  is  not  all,  it's 
the  tirst  and  foremost,"  he  said; 
"  you  will  never  again,  Elizabeth, 
never  any  more " 

"  Oh,  go  away  !  go  away  !  "  she 
cried,  stamping  her  foot  upon  the 
path.  There  were  tears  in  her  eyes, 
half  love  and  softness,  half  impa- 
tience and  fury.  She  pushed  him 
away  from  her  with  all  her  strength, 
and,  turning  her  back  upon  him, 
walked  quickly  through  the  trees 
and  across  the  park  in  the  full 
sunshine.  She  was  distracted  with 
conflicting  sentiments,  unwilling  to 
be  melted,  yet  touched  to  the  heart; 
determined  that  he  should  go  back 
by  himself  into  that  distant  past 
with  which  she  had  nothing  to 
do,  yet  scarcely  able  to  resist  the 
habit  of  doing  everything  for  him, 
of  encountering  even  that  for  him. 
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She  hurried  along  until  she  had 
got  within  the  shade  of  a  belt  of 
wood,  and  out  of  sight  of  the  spot 
where  she  had  left  her  husband. 
Here  Mrs  Hayward  suddenly  sat 
down  upon  the  grass,  and  hid  her 
face  in  her  hands.  Sometimes  it 
became  necessary  for  her,  even  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  affairs,  to 
escape  for  a  moment  now  and 
then  from  the  Colonel's  constant 
demands.  But  to-day  it  seemed 
to  her  that  she  must  do  this  or 
die.  The  sudden  summons,  the 
long  journey,  the  agitating  news, 
the  commission  so  suddenly  put 
into  her  hands,  the  discovery  she 
had  made,  all  united  had  over- 
whelmed her  at  last.  She  cried 
heartily,  as  she  did  everything, 
with  an  abundant  natural  over- 
flow of  feeling  which  relieved  and 
exhausted  her,  and  a  sensation 
underneath  all  which  she  could  not 
define  whether  it  was  happiness  or 
pain.  This  Joyce,  who  had  been 
from  the  beginning  the  shadow 
upon  her  married  life,  in  despite  of 
whose  possible  claims  she  had  mar- 
ried, and  whom  she  had  regarded 
all  through  with  a  mixture  of  pity 
and  indignation  and  fear,  roused 
in  her,  dead,  almost  as  strong  feel- 
ings as  if  she  had  been  a  living 
claimant  to  the  name  and  place 
which  were  hers.  The  very  fact 
that  the  poor  girl's  story  was  so 
pitiful,  and  that  nothing  could 
take  away  the  interest  and  com- 
passion roused  by  the  image  of 
a  young  forsaken  creature  dying 
so  miserably  with  no  one  near 
who  loved  her,  was  to  Mrs  Hay- 
ward  at  this  moment  an  addi- 
tional aggravation,  adding  a  pang 
to  all  the  rest.  And  yet  there 
was  in  it  an  unspeakable  relief ; 
and  the  fact  that  this,  and  not 
any  revival  of  the  romance  of 
his  youth,  had  been  her  husband's 
first  thought,  was  exquisite  to  her, 
yet  with  a  certain  acrid  sweetness, 


not  unmingled  with  pain  and  the 
contradictoriness  of  a  highly  sen- 
sitive, impatient,  and  intolerant 
soul,  sharply  conscious  of  every  com- 
plication. For  notwithstanding 
her  strong  personal  share  in  the 
matter,  it  was  clear  to  Elizabeth 
that  he  ought  to  have  thought 
of  the  other,  the  poor  girl  in  her 
youth  and  misery,  first ;  and  that 
the  sight  of  her  letter,  the  words 
written  in  her  anguish,  coming  to 
him  as  it  were  from  her  grave, 
across  the  silence  of  twenty  years, 
ought  to  have  transported  the  man 
to  whom  these  words  were  ad- 
dressed out  of  all  recollection  of  the 
present, — out  of  everything  save 
that  tragedy  of  which,  however 
innocently,  he  was  the  cause.  She 
could  not  but  feel  it  sweet  that 
it  was  herself  and  not  the  dead 
Joyce  of  whom  in  reality  he  had 
thought :  yet,  in  a  manner,  she 
resented  it,  and  was  wounded  by 
it  as  a  thing  against  nature  which 
ought  not  to  have  been.  "  That  is 
all  that  a  man's  love  is  worth," 
she  said  to  herself.  "  He  cost  her 
her  life,  and  it  is  me  he  thinks  of, 
who  am  well  and  strong,  and  in 
no  trouble."  And  yet  it  went  to 
her  heart  that  he  should  have  so 
thought.  In  this  keen  complica- 
tion of  feeling,  Mrs  Hayward,  for 
the  time,  could  realise  nothing 
else.  It  was  not  possible  to  think 
of  the  dead  girl  and  herself  but  as 
rivals  :  and  this,  too,  gave  her  a 
pang.  How  mean,  how  ungener- 
ous, how  miserable  it  was  !  Such 
a  story  in  a  book,  much  more  in 
real  life,  would  have  moved  her 
to  warm  tears ;  but  in  this,  which 
touched  herself  so  closely,  she 
could  feel  no  true  pity.  It  was 
her  rival,  it  was  one  who  had 
come  before  her,  whose  shadow  had 
lain  upon  her  life  and  darkened  it, 
who  even  now  was  bringing  trouble 
into  it — trouble  of  which  it  was 
impossible  to  fathom  the  full  ex- 


How  could  there  be  tender- 
ness where  such  sharp  antagonism 
was?  And  yet,  how  poor,  how 
small,  how  petty,  how  unworthy 
was  the  feeling ! 

In  .these  contrarieties  her  mind 
was  caught,  and  thrilled  with 
sharp  vexation,  shame,  scorn  of 
herself,  and  sense  of  that  profound 
vanity  of  human  things  which 
makes  the  present  in  its  pettiness 
so  much  greater  than  the  past, 
and  dims  and  obliterates  every- 
thing that  is  over.  To  think  that 
such  a  tragedy  had  been,  and  that 
those  who  were  most  concerned 
thought  of  their  poor  share  in  it 
first,  and  not  of  her  who  was 
the  victim  !  That  contradiction 
of  all  that  was  most  true  and  just, 
that  infidelity  which  is  in  every 
human  thing,  the  callousness  and 
egotism  which  ran  through  the 
best,  jarred  her  with  a  discord 
which  was  in  herself  as  well  as  in 
all  the  rest.  But  when  she  had 
cried  her  heart  out,  Mrs  Hay  ward, 
as  was  natural,  exhausted  that  first 
poignant  sensation,  and  came  to 
contemplate  apart  from  all  that 
was  past  the  present  condition  of 
affairs,  which  was  not  more  con- 
solatory. Indeed,  when,  putting 
the  tragedy  of  the  poor  Joyce  who 
was  dead  out  of  her  mind,  she  re- 
turned to  the  present,  the  figure 
of  the  living  Joyce  suddenly  rose 
before  her  with  a  sharp  distinct- 
ness that  made  her  spring  to  her 
feet  as  a  soldier  springs  to  his 
weapon  when  suddenly  confronted 
by  an  enemy.  Mrs  Hayward 
had  never  seen  Joyce,  so  that  this 
figure  was  purely  imaginary  which 
rose  before  her,  with  a  stinging 
touch,  reminding  her  that  here 
was  something  which  was  not 
past  but  present,  a  reality, — no 
affair  of  memory  or  sentiment, 
but  a  difficulty  real  and  tangible, 
standing  straight  before  her,  not 
to  be  passed  by  or  forgotten.  She 
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sprang  up  as  if  to  arms,  to  meet 
the  new  antagonist  who  thus  pre- 
sented herself,  and  must  be  met, 
but  not  with  arms  in  hand,  nor 
as  an  antagonist  at  all.  Joyce 
herself  would  scarcely  have  been 
so  terrible  to  encounter  as  Joyce's 
child  thus  coming  between  her 
husband  and  herself,  taking  pos- 
session of  the  foreground  of  their 
existence  whether  they  would  or 
not.  What  Mrs  Hayward  would 
be  called  upon  to  do  would  be — 
not  to  retire  before  this  new  actor 
in  her  existence,  not  to  withdraw 
and  leave  the  field  as  she  had  al- 
ways felt  it  possible  she  might 
have  to  do,  but  to  receive,  to  live 
with, — good  heavens  !  perhaps  to 
love  her  !  Yes ;  no  doubt  this  was 
what  the  Colonel  would  want ;  he 
would  require  her  to  love  this 
girl  who  was  his  child.  He  would 
take  it  for  granted  that  she  must 
do  so ;  he  would  innocently  lay  all 
the  burden  upon  her,  and  force  her 
into  a  maternity  which  nature  had 
not  required  of  her.  A  mother  !  ah 
yes,  she  could  have  been  a  mother 
indeed  had  God  willed  it  so ;  but 
to  produce  that  undeveloped  side 
of  her,  that  capacity  which  she 
had  been  so  often  tempted  to 
think  Providence  had  wronged  her 
by  leaving  in  abeyance,  for  the 
benefit  of  this  country  girl,  this 
Scotch  peasant  with  all  her  crude 
education,  her  conceit  (no  doubt) 
of  superiority,  her  odious  school- 
mistress's training ! 

Mrs  Hayward  could  not  sit 
still  and  look  calmly  at  what  was 
before  her.  There  was  something 
intolerable  in  it,  which  stung  her 
into  energy,  which  made  her  feel 
the  necessity  of  being  up  and 
doing,  of  making  a  stand  against 
misfortune.  However  much  she 
might  resent  and  resist  in  her 
private  soul,  she  would  have  to 
do  this  thing,  and  put  on  a  sem- 
blance of  doing  it  with,  not 
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against,  her  own  will  and  liking. 
Talk  of  the  contradictions  of  fate  ! 
they  seemed  to  be  all  grouped 
together  in  this  problem  which 
she  had  to  work  out.  If  the  child 
had  been  a  boy,  the  Colonel  would 
have  been  compelled  more  or  less 
to  take  the  charge  upon  himself. 
There  would  have  been  school  or 
college,  or  the  necessities  of  a 
profession,  to  occupy  the  new- 
comer; but  that  it  should  be  a 
girl — a  girl,  a  young  woman,  a 
creature  entirely  within  the  sphere 
of  Colonel  Hayward's  wife,  whose 
business  it  would  be  not  only  to 
be  a  mother  to  her,  but  to  receive 
her  as  a  companion,  to  amend  her 
manners,  to  watch  over  all  her 
proceedings,  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility night  and  day  !  Mrs  Hay- 
ward  felt  that  she  could  have  put 
up  with  a  boy.  He  would  not  have 
been  her  business  so  much  as  his 
father's,  and  he  would  not  for  ever 
and  ever  have  recalled  his  mother, 
and  put  her  in  mind  of  all  that 
had  been,  and  of  all  she  herself 
had  already  borne.  For  though  she 
had  accepted  the  position  knowing 
all  that  was  involved,  and  though 
it  was,  so  to  speak,  her  own  fault 
that  she  had  encountered  these 
difficulties,  still  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  she  had  for  .years  had 
much  to  bear ;  and  now  what  a 
climax,  what  a  crown  to  every- 
thing !  A  second  Joyce,  no  doubt, 
with  all  the  headstrong  qualities 
which  had  made  the  first  Joyce 
spoil  her  own  life  and  the  lives  of 
others,  with  all  the  disadvantages 
of  her  peasant  training,  of  her 
education  even,  which  would  be 
rather  worse  than  ignorance. 
Mrs  Hayward  conjured  up  before 
her  the  image  of  a  pupil-teacher, 
a  good  girl  striving  for  examin- 
ations, immaculate  in  spelling, 
thinking  of  everything  as  the  sub- 
ject of  a  lesson  :  looking  'up  with 
awe  to  the  inspector,  with  rever- 


ence to  some  little  prig  of  a  school- 
master, a  girl  with  neat  collars 
and  cuffs,  knowing  her  own  con- 
dition in  life,  and  very  respectful 
to  her  superiors  :  or  else  bumptious, 
and  standing  upon  her  dignity  as 
an  educated  person,  which  Mrs 
Hayward  had  heard  was  more 
the  way  of  the  Scotch.  In  either 
point  of  view  what  a  prospect, 
what  a  companion ! 

And  the  Colonel's  wife  knew  how 
that  good  man  would  conduct  him- 
self. He  would  remonstrate  with 
her  if  the  girl  were  gauche,  or  if 
she  were  disagreeable  and  presum- 
ing. He  would  say,  "  You  must 
tell  her" — "you  must  make  her  do 
so-and-so."  If  his  taste  was  shocked, 
if  the  girl  turned  out  to  be  very 
dreadful,  he  himself,  who  ought  to 
know  so  much  better,  would  throw 
all  the  blame  upon  her.  Or  per- 
haps, which  would  be  still  more  in- 
tolerable, his  eyes  would  be  blind- 
ed, and  he  would  see  nothing  that 
was  not  beautiful  and  amiable  in 
his  child.  With  a  sudden  flush 
of  irritation,  Mrs  Hayward  felt 
that  this  would  be  more  unbear- 
able still.  Joyce  had  been  the  bug- 
bear of  his  life  in  the  past ;  what 
if  Joyce  were  to  be  the  model,  the 
example  of  every  good  quality, 
the  admiration  and  delight  of  his 
life  to  come  :  and  she  herself,  the 
stepmother,  the  half-rival,  half- 
tyrant,  the  one  who  would  not 
appreciate  the  new  heroine  !  No 
one  was  so  ready  as  Elizabeth  to 
perceive  all  her  husband's  excellent 
qualities.  He  was  good  as  an 
angel  or  a  child — there  was  no 
soil  in  him.  His  kindness,  his 
tenderness,  his  generous  heart, 
his  innocent  life,  were  her  pride 
and  delight.  And  the  perpetual 
appeal  which  he  made  to  her,  the 
helplessness  with  which  he  flung 
himself  upon  her  for  inspiration 
and  counsel,  made  him  dearer  still. 
She  herself  laughed  and  sometimes 
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frowned  at  the  devout  aspiration, 
"  If  only  Elizabeth  were  here  !  " 
for  which  all  his  friends  smiled  at 
the  Colonel ;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  wanned  her  heart.  And  yet 
there  was  no  one  in  the  world  so 
feelingly  alive  to  the  irritations 
and  vexations  which  were  involved 
in  this  supreme  helplessness  and 
trust.  There  were  moments  when 
he  worried  her  almost  beyond 
endurance.  She  had  to  be  per- 
petually on  the  watch.  She  had 
to  subdue  herself  and  forget  her- 
self, and  make  a  thousand  daily 
sacrifices  to  the  man  whom  she 
ruled  absolutely,  and  who  was 
ready  at  her  fiat  almost  to  live 
or  die.  But  of  all  intolerable 
things,  that  which  was  most  in- 
tolerable was  the  suggestion  that 
he  might  in  this  matter  judge  for 
himself  without  her  aid, — that  he 
might  admit  this  strange  girl  into 
his  heart,  and  place  her  on  the 
pinnacle  which  had  hitherto  been 
sacred  to  Elizabeth  alone. 

She  had  seated  herself  on  a 
grassy  bank  under  the  shade  of 
the  trees  which  skirted  one  side 
of  the  park  of  Bellendean.  In- 
stinctively she  had  chosen  a  spot 
where  there  was  "  a  view."  How 
many  such  spots  are  there  to  which 
preoccupied  people,  with  some- 
thing to  think  out,  resort  half  un- 
awares, and  all-unconscious  of  the 
landscape  spread  before  them  ! 
Edinburgh  grey  in  the  distance, 
with  her  crags  and  towers,  shone 
through  the  opening  carefully  cut 
in  the  trees,  the  angle  of  the 
castled  rock  standing  forth  boldly 
against  the  dimness  of  the  smoke 
behind  ;  and  the  air  was  so  clear, 
and  the  atmosphere  so  still,  that 
while  Mrs  Hayward  sat  there  the 
sound  of  the  gun  which  regulates 
the  time  for  all  Edinburgh,  the 
gun  fired  from  the  Castle  at 
one  o'clock,  boomed  through  the 
distance  with  a  sudden  shock 


which   made  her  start.     She  was 
not  a  fanciful  woman,  nor  given 
to  metaphors.    But  there  was  some- 
thing  in  the  peace  of   the  land- 
scape, the  summer  quiet,  broken 
only  by  the  hum  of   insects  and 
rustle  of  the  waving  boughs,  the 
distant  town  too  far   off  to   add 
a  note  to  that  soft  breathing  of 
nature,  which   made  a  centre  to 
the   picture   and  no  more — when 
the  air  was  suddenly  rent  by  the 
harsh  and  fatal  sound  of  the  gun, 
making  the  spectator  start,  which 
was  to  her  like  an  emblematic  re- 
presentation   of    what    had    hap- 
pened to  herself.     To  be  sure,  if 
she  had  but  thought  of   it,  that 
voice  of  war  had  been  tamed  into 
a    service    of    domestic    peace,   a 
sound  as  innocent  as  chanticleer ; 
but  Mrs  Hayward  was  a  stranger, 
and  was  unaware  of  this.     As  she 
rose  up  hurriedly,  startled  by  the 
shock  in  the  air,  she  saw  her  hus- 
band  coming  towards  her   across 
the  sunshine.    He  was  moving  like 
a  man  in  a  dream,  moving  instinc- 
tively towards  where  she  was,  but 
otherwise    unconscious   where    he 
was  going,  unaware  of  the  little 
heights    and    hollows,    stumbling 
over  the  stump  of  a  tree  that  came 
in  his  way.     The  sight  of  his  ab- 
straction brought  her  back  to  her- 
self.   He  came  up  to  her,  and  held 
out  the  little  packet  in  his  hand. 

"  Put  them  away,"  he  said, 
hoarsely  ;  "  lock  them  up  in  some 
sure  place,  Elizabeth.  To  think 
all  that  should  have  been  going 
on,  and  I  ignorant — oh,  as  ignor- 
ant as  the  babe  unborn  !  " 

"  How  could  you  know  when 
she  never  told  you?"  Mrs  Hay- 
ward  cried  quickly,  instinctively 
taking  his  part,  even  against  him- 
self. He  put  his  large  hand  upon 
her  small  shoulder,  and  patted  her 
with  a  deprecating,  soothing  touch, 
as  if  the  wrong  and  the  sorrow 
were  not  his  but  hers. 
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"  But  she  meant  us  to  know — 
that  letter,  if  I  had  ever  got  it ! 
She  was  young  and  foolish,  young 
and  foolish.  Put  it  away,  my 
dear ;  don't  destroy  it,  but  lock  it 
away  safe,  and  let  us  think  of  it 
no  more." 

"  That  is  impossible,  Henry. 
You  must  think  of  it,  in  justice  to 
her — poor  thing  ;  "  this  Mrs  Hay- 
ward  said  unwillingly,  from  a  sense 
of  what  was  right  and  fitting,  and 
with  a  compunction  in  her  heart, 
— "  and  for  the  sake,"  she  added 
firmly,  after  a  moment,  "  of  your 
child." 

"  The  girl,"  he  said,  vaguely. 
Then  he  came  closer  to  her,  and 
put  his  arm  within  hers.  "You 
will  see  to  all  that,  Elizabeth. 
You  understand  these  sort  of 
things  better  than  I  do.  It  would 


be  very  awkward  for  me,  you 
know,  a  man."  To  describe  the 
persuasive  tone,  the  ingratiating 
gesture  with  which,  in  his  sim- 
plicity, he  put  this  burden  upon 
her,  would  be  impossible.  Even 
she,  well  as  she  knew  him,  was 
struck  with  surprise — a  surprise 
which  was  half  happiness  and  half 
indignation. 

"  Henry  !  "  she  cried,  resisting 
the  appealing  touch,  "  have  you 
no  heart  for  your  own  child  1 " 

He  leant  upon  her  for  a  mo- 
ment, drawing  as  it  seemed  her 
whole  little  person,  and  all  her 
energy  and  strength,  into  himself. 
"I'm  all  upset,  Elizabeth.  I  don't 
know  what  I  have,  whether  heart 
or  anything  else — except  you,  my 
dear,  except  you.  Everything  will 
go  right  as  long  as  I  have  you." 


CHAPTER  x. 


In  the  perplexity  of  this  extra- 
ordinary crisis  they  both  went, 
without  another  word,  "  home "  : 
though  it  was  no  more  home  than 
these  wonderful  new  circumstances 
were  the  course  of  everyday.  If 
we  were  to  prophesy  the  conduct 
of  human  creatures  in  moments 
of  great  emotion  by  what  would 
seem  probable,  or  even  natural, 
how  far  from  the  fact  we  should 
be  !  Colonel  Hayward,  a  man  of 
the  tenderest  heart  and  warmest 
affections,  suddenly  discovers  that 
he  has  a  child — a  child  by  whose 
appearance,  and  everything  about 
her,  he  has  been  pleased  and  at- 
tracted, the  child  of  his  first  love, 
his  young  wife  to  whose  cruel 
death  he  has  contributed,  though 
unwittingly,  unintentionally,  mean- 
ing no  evil.  Would  not  all  ordi- 
nary means  of  conveyance  be  too 
slow,  all  obstacles  as  nothing  in 
his  way,  the  very  movement  of 
the  world  arrested  till  he  had 


taken  this  abandoned  child  into 
his  arms,  and  assured  her  of  his 
penitence,  his  joy,  his  love  ?  But 
nothing  could  be  further  from  his 
actual  action.  He  went  back  to 
Bellendean  with  a  feeling  that  he 
would  perhaps  know  better  what  to 
do  were  he  within  the  four  walls  of 
a  room  where  he  could  shut  him- 
self and  be  alone.  It  would  be 
easier  to  think  there  than  in  the 
park,  where  everything  was  in 
perpetual  motion,  leaves  rustling, 
branches  waving,  birds  singing, — 
the  whole  world  astir.  "  If  we 
were  only  in  our  own  room,"  he 
said  to  his  wife,  "  we  could  think 
— what  it  was  best  to  do." 

She  said  nothing,  but  she  longed 
also  for  the  quiet  and  shelter  of 
that  room.  She  recognised,  as 
indeed  she  might  have  done  from 
the  first,  that  whatever  had  to  be 
done,  it  was  she  that  must  do  it. 
And  Mrs  Hayward  was  entirely 
depaysee,  and  did  not  know  how 
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to  manage  this  business.  Janet 
Matheson  was  a  new  species  to  a 
woman  who  had  done  a  great  deal 
of  parish  work,  and  was  not  un- 
acquainted with  the  ordinary  ways 
of  managing  "  the  poor."  She  did 
not  understand  how  to  deal  with 
that  proud  old  woman,  to  whom 
she  could  not  offer  any  recom- 
pense, whom  she  would  scarcely 
dare  even  to  thank  for  her  "  kind- 
ness."  Janet  had  repudiated  that 
injurious  word,  and  Mrs  Hayward 
felt  that  it  would  be  easier  to  offer 
money  to  Mrs  Bellendean  than  to 
this  extraordinary  cottager.  To 
be  sure,  that  was  nothing,  a  trifle 
not  worth  consideration  in  face  of 
the  other  question,  of  Joyce  her- 
self, who  would  have  to  be  adopt- 
ed, removed  from  the  cottage, 
taken  home  as  Miss  Hayward,  a 
new,  and  perhaps  soon  the  most 
important,  member  of  the  family. 
Elizabeth's  heart  beat  as  it  had 
never  done  before,  scarcely  even 
when  she  married  Captain  Hay- 
ward,  accepting  all  the  risks, 
taking  him  and  his  incoherent 
story  at  a  terrible  venture.  That 
was  an  undertaking  grave  enough, 
but  this  was  more  terrible  still. 
She  felt,  too,  that  she  would  be 
thankful  to  get  into  the  quiet  of 
her  own  room  to  think  it  over,  to 
decide  what  she  should  best  do. 

This,  however,  was  more  easily 
said  than  done.  The  anxious  pair 
were  met  in  the  hall  by  Mrs  Bel- 
lendean with  looks  as  anxious  as 
their  own.  She  was  breathless 
with  interest,  expectation,  and  ex- 
citement >  and  came  up  to  them 
in  a  fever  of  eagerness,  which, 
to  Mrs  Hayward  at  least,  seemed 
quite  unnecessary,  holding  out 
a  hand  to  each.  "Well?"  she 
cried,  as  if  their  secrets  were 
hers,  and  her  interest  as  legiti- 
mate as  their  own.  In  short, 
the  pair,  who  were  very  grave 
and  preoccupied,  having  exhausted 


the  first  passion  of  the  discov- 
ery, had  much  less  appearance 
of  excitement  and  expectation 
than  this  lady,  who  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  it.  A  shade 
of  disappointment  crossed  her  face 
when  she  saw  their  grave  looks ; 
but  Mrs  Bellendean's  perceptions 
were  lively,  and  she  perceived  at 
the  same  moment  tokens  of  agi- 
tation in  the  old  Colonel's  face 
which  reassured  her.  It  would 
have  been  too  much  if,  after  all  her 
highly  raised  expectations,  nothing 
had  happened  at  all. 

"  Come  into  my  room,"  she  said 
quickly ;  "  we  have  half  an  hour  be- 
fore luncheon,  and  there  we  shall 
be  quite  undisturbed."  She  led 
the  way  with  a  rapidity  that  made 
it  impossible  even  to  protest,  and 
opening  the  door,  swept  them  in 
before  her,  and  drew  an  easy- 
chair  forward  for  Mrs  Hayward. 
"  Now,"  she  said,  "  tell  me  !  You 
have  found  out  something,  I  can 
see." 

They  looked  at  each  other, — Mrs 
Hayward  with  the  liveliest  in- 
clination to  tell  the  lady,  whom 
she  scarcely  knew,  that  their 
affairs  were  their  own.  It  would 
have  been  a  little  relief  to  her 
feelings  could  she  have  done  so; 
but  this  was  just  the  moment,  as 
she  knew  very  well,  in  which  the 
Colonel  was  sure  to  come  to  the 
front. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  with  a  sigh,  in 
which  there  was  distinct  relief. 
(He  found  it  so  easy  to  relieve 
himself  in  that  way  !)  "  We  have 
found  out — all  we  wanted,  more 
than  we  expected.  Apart  from 
all  other  circumstances,  this  is  a 
memorable  visit  to  me,  Mrs  Bel- 
lendean. We  have  found  —  or 

rather   Elizabeth    has    found 

She    is    always    my    resource    in 
everything " 

"  What  1 "  cried  Mrs  Bellendean, 
clasping  her  hands.  "  Please  ex- 
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cuse  me,  I  am  so  anxious.  Some- 
thing about  Joyce  ? " 

"  You  must  understand  that  I 
had  no  notion  of  it,  no  idea  of  it 
all  the  time.  I  was  as  igno- 
rant   There  may  have  been 

things  in  which  I  was  to  blame — 
though  never  with  any  meaning : 
but  of  this  I  had  no  idea — none  : 
she  never  gave  me  the  slightest 
hint — never  the  least,"  said  the 
Colonel,  earnestly.  "  How  could  I 
imagine  for  a  moment — when  she 
never  said  a  word  ? " 

Mrs  Bellendean  looked  at  Mrs 
Hayward  with  an  appeal  for  help, 
but  she  gave  a  smile  and  glance 
of  sympathy  to  the  Colonel,  who 
seemed  to  want  them  most.  His 
wife  sat  very  straight,  with  her 
shoulders  square,  and  her  feet  just 
visible  beneath  her  gown — very 
firm  little  feet,  set  down  steadily, 
one  of  them  beating  a  faint  tattoo 
of  impatience  on  the  carpet.  She 
was  all  resistance,  intending,  it 
was  apparent,  to  reveal  as  little  as 
possible  :  but  the  Colonel,  though 
his  style  was  involved,  was  most 
willing  to  explain. 

"  It  is,"  he  said,  "  my  dear  lady, 
I  assure  you,  as  much  a  wonder 
and  revelation  to  me  as  to  any  one. 
I  never  thought  of  such  a  possi- 
bility—  never.  Elizabeth  knows 
that  nothing  was  further  from  my 
mind." 

"  Henry,"  said  his  wife  sud- 
denly, "you  have  been  very  much 
agitated  this  morning.  All  these 
old  stories  coming  up  again  have 
given  you  a  shake.  Go  up,  iny 
dear,  to  your  room,  and  I  will  tell 
Mrs  Bellendean  all  that  she  cares 
to  hear." 

"  Eh  ?  do  you  think  so,  Eliza- 
beth 1  I  have  got  a  shake.  It 
agitates  a  man  very  much  to  be 
carried  back  twenty  years.  Per- 
haps you  are  right :  you  can  ex- 
plain everything  —  much  better 
than  I  can — much  better  always ; 


and  if  Mrs  Bellendean  thinks  I 
am  to  blame,  she  need  not  be  em- 
barrassed about  it,  as  she  might 
be  before  me.  I  think  you  are 
right  as  you  always  are.  And 
perhaps  she  will  give  you  some 
good  advice,  my  love,  as  to  what 
we  ought  to  do." 

"  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  think 
you  to  blame,  Colonel  Hayward," 
cried  Mrs  Bellendean,  with  that 
impulse  of  general  amiability  which 
completed  the  exasperation  with 
which  Elizabeth  sat  looking  on. 

"  Yes,  no  doubt,  she  will  give 
me  good  advice,"  she  said,  with 
irrepressible  irritation  ;  "  oh,  no 
doubt,  no  doubt! — most  people  do. 
Henry,  take  mine  for  the  moment, 
and  go  up-stairs  and  rest  a  little. 
Remember  you  have  to  meet  all 
the  gentlemen  at  luncheon :  and 
after  that  there  will  be  a  great 
deal  to  do." 

"  I  think  I  will,  my  dear,"  Col- 
onel Hayward  said :  but  he  paused 
again  at  the  door  with  renewed 
apologies  and  doubts — "  if  Mrs  Bel- 
lendean will  not  think  it  rude, 
and  even  cowardly,  of  me,  Eliza- 
beth, to  leave  all  the  explanations- 
to  you." 

Finally,  when  Mrs  Bellendean 
had  assured  him  that  she  would 
not  do  so/  he  withdrew  slowly, 
not  half  sure  that,  after  all,  he 
ought  not  to  return  and  take  the 
task  of  the  explanation  into  his 
own  hands.  There  was  not  a  word 
said  between  the  ladies  until  the 
sound  of  his  steps,  a  little  hesitat- 
ing at  first,  as  if  he  had  half  a  mind 
to  come  back,  had  grown  firmer, 
and  at  last  died  away.  Then  Mrs 
Hayward  for  the  first  time  looked 
at  the  mistress  of  the  house,  who, 
half  amused,  half  annoyed,  and  full 
of  anxiety  and  expectation,  had 
been  looking  at  her,  as  keenly  as 
politeness  permitted,  from  every 
point  of  view. 

"  My    husband    has    been    very 
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much  agitated  —  you  will  not 
wonder  when  I  tell  you  all ;  and 
he  is  never  very  good  at  telling 
his  own  story.  A  man  who  can 
do — what  he  can  do — may  be  ex- 
cused if  IP-  is  a  little  deficient  in 
words." 

She  spoke  quickly,  almost  sharp- 
ly, with  a  little  air  of  defiance,  yet 
with  moisture  in  her  eyes. 

"  Surely,"  said  Mrs  Bellendean, 
"  we  know  what  Colonel  Hay  ward 
is  :  but  pardon  me,  it  was  a  much 
less  matter — it  was  about  Joyce  I 
wanted  to  know." 

"The  one  story  cannot  be  told 
without  the  other.  My  husband," 
said  Mrs  Hayward,  with  a  long 
breath,  "  had  been  married  before 
— before  he  married  me.  He  had 
married  very  hurriedly  a  young 
lady  who  came  out  to  some  dis- 
tant relations  in  India.  They 
were  at  a  small  station  out  of 
the  way.  She  was  not  happy, 
and  he  married  her  in  a  great 
hurry.  Afterwards,  when  she  was 
in  England  by  herself,  having  come 
home  for  her  health,  some  wicked 
person  put  it  into  the  poor  thing's 
head  that  her  marriage  was  not  a 
good  one.  She  was  fool  enough  to 
believe  it,  though  she  knew  Henry. 
Forgive  me  if  I  speak  a  little  has- 
tily. She  ought  to  have  known 
better,  knowing  him ;  but  some 
people  never  know  you,  though 
you  live  by  their  side  a  hundred 
years." 

She  stopped  to  exhale  another 
long  breath  of  excitement  and  agi- 
tation. It  was  cruel  to  impute 
blame  to  the  poor  dead  girl,  and 
she  felt  this,  but  could  not  refrain. 

"  And  suddenly,  after  one  letter 
full  of  complaint  and  reproach,  she 
wrote  no  more.  He  was  in  active 
service,  and  could  not  get  home. 
It  was  not  so  easy  then  to  come 
home  on  leave.  He  wrote  again 
and  again,  and  when  he  got  no 
answer,  employed  people  to  find 


her  out.  I  can't  tell  you  all  the 
things  that  were  done  —  every- 
thing, so  far  as  he  knew  how  to 
do  it.  I  didn't  know  him  then. 
I  daresay  he  wasted  a  great  deal 
of  money  without  getting  hold  of 
the  right  people.  He  never  heard 
anything  more  of  her,  never  a 
word,  till  the  other  day." 

"  Then  that  poor  young  creature 
\\  ,t-  And  Joyce,  Joyce  ! — 

who  is  Joyce  ?  Mrs  Hayward,  do 
you  mean  really  that  Joyce — 

"  Joyce — was  his  first  wife  :  and 
this  girl — who  has  the  same  name, 
— I  have  not  seen  her,  I  don't 
know  her,  I  can  express  no  feel- 
ing about  her, — this  young  lady  is 
my  husband's  daughter,  Mrs  Bel- 
lendean." 

"Colonel  Hay  ward's  daughter!" 
Mrs  Bellendean  sprang  to  her  feet 
in  her  surprise  and  excitement. 
She  threw  up  her  hands  in  wonder 
and  delight  and  sympathy,  her 
eyes  glittered  and  shone,  a  flush  of 
feeling  came  over  her.  Any  spec- 
tator who  had  seen  the  two  ladies 
at  this  moment  would  have  con- 
cluded naturally  that  it  was  Mrs 
Bellendean  who  was  the  person 
chiefly  concerned,  while  the  little 
woman  seated  opposite  to  her  was 
a  somewhat  cynical  looker-on,  to 
whom  it  was  apparent  that  the 
warmth  of  feeling  thus  displayed 
was  not  quite  genuine.  The  Col- 
onel's wife  was  moved  by  no  en- 
thusiasm. She  sat  rigid,  motion- 
less, except  for  that  one  foot, 
which  continued  to  beat  upon  the 
carpet  a  little  impatient  measure 
of  its  own. 

"  Oh,"  cried  Mrs  Bellendean,  "  I 
always  knew  it !  One  may  deceive 
one's  self  about  many  people,  but 
there  was  no  possibility  with  Joyce. 
She  was — she  is — I  never  saw  any 
one  like  her — quite,  quite  unpre- 
cedented in  such  a  place  as  this — 
like  nobody  about  her — a  girl 
whom  any  one  might  be  proud  of 
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— a  girl  who — oh  yes,  yes  !  you 
are  right  in  calling  her  a  young 
lady.  She  could  be  nothing  less. 
I  always  knew  it  was  so." 

"  She  is  my  husband's  daughter," 
said  Mrs  Hayward,  without  mov- 
ing a  muscle.  She  remained  un- 
affected by  her  companion's  enthu- 
siasm. She  recognised  it  as  part 
of  the  burden  laid  upon  her  that 
she  should  have  to  rec.eive  the  out- 
flowings  of  a  rapture  in  which  she 
had  no  share. 

"  And  what  did  Joyce  say  1 "  ask- 
ed the  lady  of  Bellendean.  "  And 
poor  old  Janet ;  oh,  it  will  not 
be  good  news  to  her.  But  what 
did  Joyce  say?  I  should  like  to 
have  been  there ;  and  why,  why  did 
not  you  bring  her  up  to  the  house 
with  you  1  But  I  see, — oh  yes,  it 
was  better,  it  was  kinder  to  leave 
her  a  little  with  the  old  people. 
The  poor  old  people,  God  help 
them  !  Oh,  Mrs  Hayward,  there  is 
no  unmixed  good  in  this  world. 
It  will  kill  old  Janet  and  her  old 
husband.  There's  no  unmixed 
good." 

"  No,"  said  Mrs  Hayward,  quiet- 
ly. She  sat  like  a  little  figure  of 
stone,  nothing  moving  in  her,  not 
a  finger,  not  an  eyelash, — nothing 
but  the  foot,  still  beating  now  and 
then  a  sort  of  broken  measure 
upon  the  floor. 

Mrs  Bellendean  sat  down  again 
when  she  had  exhausted  her  first 
excitement.  There  is  nothing  that 
chills  one's  warmest  feelings  like 
the  presence  of  a  spectator  who 
does  not  share  one's  satisfaction. 
Mrs  Hayward  would  have  been 
that  proverbial  wet  blanket,  if 
there  had  not  been  in  the  very 
stiffness  of  her  spectatorship  signs 
of  another  and  still  more  potent 
excitement  of  her  own.  Strong 
self-repression  at  the  end  comes  to 
affect  us  more  than  any  demonstra- 
tion. Mrs  Bellendean  was  very 
quick,  and  it  perhaps  affected  her 


sooner  than  a  less  vivid  intelli- 
gence. She  sat  down,  arid  turned 
her  eyes  with  wonder  and  inquiry 
which  t  she  could  scarcely  disguise 
upon  her  guest's  face. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  she  said,  falter- 
ing, "  you  are  not  so  glad  as  I  am. 
I  hope  it  is  not  anything  in  Joyce. 
I  hope  —  she  has  not  displeased 
you.  If  she  has,  I  am  sure,  oh,  I 
am  very  sure  she  did  not  mean  it. 
It  must  have  been — some  mistake." 
"  Mrs  Bellendean,"  cried  Eliza- 
beth, suddenly,  "  I  am  sure  you  are 
very  kind.  You  would  not  have 
invited  me  here  as  you  have  done, 
without  knowing  anything  of  me, 
if  you  had  not  been  kind.  But 
perhaps  you  don't  quite  put  your- 
self in  my  place.  I  did  not  mean 
to  say  anything  on  that  subject, 
but  my  heart  is  full,  and  I  can't 
help  it.  I  married  Colonel  Hay- 
ward — he  was  only  Captain  Hay- 
ward  then  —  knowing  everything, 
and  that  it  was  possible,  though 
not  likely,  that  this  wife  of  his 
might  still  be  alive.  It  was  a 
great  venture  to  make.  I  have 
kept  myself  in  the  background  • 
always,  not  knowing — whether  I 
had  any  real  right  to  call  myself 
Mrs  Hayward.  Joyce  has  not  been 
a  name  of  good  omen  to  me." 

"  Dear  Mrs  Hayward  !  "  cried 
the  impulsive  woman  before  her, 
leaning  over  the  table,  holding  out 
both  her  hands. 

"  No,  don't  praise  me.  I  believe 
I  ought  to  have  been  blamed  in- 
stead ;  but,  anyhow,  I  took  the  risk. 
And  I  have  never  repented  it, 
though  I  did  not  know  all  that 
would  be  involved.  And  now, 
when  we  are  growing  old,  and 
calm  should  succeed  to  all  the 
storms,  here  is  her  daughter — with 
her  name — not  a  child  whom  I 
could  influence,  who  might  get  to 
be  fond  of  me,  but  a  woman,  grown 
up,  educated  in  her  way,  clever, 
— all  that  makes  it  so  much  the 
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worse.  No !  don't  be  sorry  for 
me;  I  am  a  wicked  woman,  I  ought 
not  to  feel  so.  Here  I  find  her 
again,  not  a  recollection,  not  an 
idea,  but  a  grown-up  girl,  the  same 
age.  as  her  mother.  Joyce  over 
again,  always  Joyce  !  " 

Mrs  Bellendean  did  not  know 
how  to  reply.  She  sat  and  gazed  at 
the  woman  whom  she  wanted  to 
console,  who  touched  her,  revolted 
her,  horrified  her  all  in  one,  and 
yet  whose  real  emotion  and  pain 
she  felt  to  the  bottom  of  her  sym- 
pathetic heart.  Too  much  sym- 
pathy is  perhaps  as  bad  as  too  little. 
She  was  all  excitement  and  de- 
light for  Joyce,  and  yet  this  other 
woman's  trouble  was  too  genuine 
not  to  move  her.  It  was  very 
natural  too,  and  yet  dreadful, — a 
pain  to  think  of.  "I  am  sure," 
she  said,  faltering,  "that  when  you 
know  her  better — when  you  begin 
to  see  what  she  is  in  herself  :  there 
is  no  one  who  does  not  like  Joyce." 

Mrs  Hayward  had  got  rid,  in 
this  interval,  of  a  handful,  so  to 
speak,  of  hot  sudden  tears.  She 
was  ashamed  of  them,  angry  with 
herself  for  being  thus  overcome, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  said  to 
weep,  or  make  any  other  affecting 
demonstration,  but  simply  hurried 
off,  threw  from  her  angrily,  these 
signs  of  a  pang  which  she  despised, 
which  hurt  her  pride  and  her 
sense  of  what  was  seemly  as  much 
as  it  wrung  her  heart.  She  shook 
her  head  with  a  sudden  angry 
laugh  in  the  midst  of  her  emotion. 
"  Don't  you  see  1  that  is  the  worst 
of  all,"  she  cried. 

And  at  this  moment,  in  the 
midst  of  this  climax  of  pain,  ex- 
asperation, self -disapproval)  there 
arose  in  soft  billows  of  sound,  ris- 
ing one  after  the  other  into  all 
the  corners  of  the  great  house,  the 
sound  of  the  gong.  It  reached 
all  the  members  of  the  household, 
along  the  long  corridors  and  round 
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the  gallery,  roused  Colonel  Hay- 
ward  from  the  softened  and  satis- 
fied pause  of  feeling  which  his 
withdrawal  up-stairs  had  brought 
him,  and  called  Mrs  Bellendean 
back  from  the  wonderful  problem 
of  mingled  sentiments  in  which 
she  was  embroiling  herself,  taking 
both  sides  at  once,  into  the  more 
natural  feelings  of  the  mistress  of 
the  house,  whose  presence  is  in- 
dispensable elsewhere.  But  she 
could  not  break  off  all  at  once  this 
interview,  which  was  so  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  ordinary  talks  be- 
tween strangers.  She  hesitated 
even  to  rise  up,  conscious  of  the 
ludicrous  anti-climax  of  this  call 
to  food  addressed  to  people  whose 
hearts  were  full  of  the  most  pain- 
ful complications  of  life.  At  the 
same  time,  the  sound  of  her  guests 
trooping  down-stairs,  and  coming 
in  from  the  grounds,  with  a  mur- 
mur of  voices,  and  footsteps  in 
the  hall,  became  every  moment 
more  and  more  clamant.  She  rose 
at  last,  and  put  her  hand  on  Mrs 
Hay  ward's  shoulder.  "  The  gentle- 
men speak,"  she  said,  "  of  things 
that  are  solved  walking.  It  will 
be  so  with  you,  dear  Mrs  Hay- 
ward.  It  will  clear  up  as  you 
go  on.  Everything  will  become 
easier  in  the  doing.  Come  now 
to  luncheon." 

"I  —  to  luncheon! — it  would 
choke  me,"  cried  Elizabeth,  feeling 
in  her  impatience,  and  the  uni- 
versal contrariety  of  everything,  as 
if  this  had  been  the  last  aggrava- 
tion of  all. 

"  No,"  said  Mrs  Bellendean, 
putting  her  arm  through  that  of 
her  guest ;  "  it  will  do  you  good, 
on  the  contrary  :  and  the  Colonel 
will  eat  nothing  if  you  are  not 
there.  You  shall  come  in  your  bon- 
net as  you  are  ;  and  Colonel  Hay- 
ward  will  make  a  good  luncheon." 

"I  believe  he  is  capable  of  it," 
Mrs  Hayward  cried. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 


The  party  was  diminished,  but 
still  it  was  a  large  party.  The 
dining-room  at  Bellendean  was  a 
long  room  lighted  by  a  line  of 
windows  at  one  side  in  deep  re- 
cesses, for  the  house  was  of  an- 
tique depth  and  strength.  The 
walls  were  hung  with  family 
portraits,  a  succession  of  large 
and  imposing  individuals,  whose 
presence  in  uniform  or  in  robes 
of  law,  contemplating  seriously 
the  doings  of  their  successors, 
added  dignity  .to  the  house,  but 
did  not  do  much  to  brighten  or 
beautify  the  interior,  save  in  the 
case  of  a  few  smaller  portraits, 
which  were  from  the  delightful 
hand  of  Raeburn,  and  made 
a  sunshine  in  a  shady  place. 
The  long  table,  with  its  daylight 
whiteness  and  brightness,  concen- 
trated the  light,  however,  and 
made  the  ornaments  of  the  walls 
of  less  importance ;  and  the  cheer- 
ful crowd  was  too  much  occupied 
with  its  own  affairs  to  notice  the 
nervousness  of  the  new-comer,  the 
Colonel's  wife,  who  had  only  made 
a  brief  appearance  at  breakfast 
to  some  of  them,  and  attracted 
as  little  warmth  of  interest  as  a 
woman  of  her  age  generally  does. 
She  sat  near  Mr  Bellendean  at 
the  foot  of  the  table,  but  as  he  was 
one  of  the  men  to  whom  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  a  woman  to  be  young 
and  pretty,  Mrs  Hayward  had  full 
opportunity  to  compose  and  calm 
herself  with  little  interference  from 
her  host.  She  was  separated  al- 
most by  the  length  of  the  table 
from  her  husband,  and  consequent- 
ly was  safe  from  his  anxious  ob- 
servation ;  and  in  the  bustle  of  the 
mid-day  meal,  and  the  murmur-  of 
talk  around  her,  Mrs  Hayward 
found  a  sort  of  retirement  for  her- 
self, and  composed  her  mind.  Her 


self-arguments  ended  in  the  ordi- 
nary fatalism  with  which  people 
accept  the  inevitable.  "If  it 
must  be,  it  must  be,"  she  said  to 
herself.  Perhaps  it  might  not 
turn  out  so  badly  as  she  feared ; 
that  vision  of  the  pupil-teacher, 
the  perfectly  well-behaved,  well- 
instructed  girl,  who  would  make 
her  life  a  burden,  and  destroy  all 
the  privacy  and  all  the  enjoyment 
of  her  home,  was  a  terrible  image  : 
but  the  sight  of  so  many  cheerful 
faces  gradually  drove  it  away. 

"  Who  was  I,  uncle  Bellendean  1 
I  was  a  Saxon  court  lady.  I  was 
in  attendance  upon  Queen  Mar- 
garet. But  she  was  not  queen 
then ;  she  was  only  princess,  and 
an  exile,  don't  you  know  ?  We 
had  all  been  nearly  drowned, 
driven  up  from  the  Firth  by  the 
wind  in  the  east." 

"  And  where  were  you  exiled 
from  1  and  what  were  you  doing 
in  the  Firth  1 "  said  Mr  Bellendean, 
who  was  not  perhaps  thinking 
much  of  what  he  said. 

"  Well  I  am  sure,"  said  Greta, 
with  her  soft  Scotch  intonation, 
"  I  don't  very  well  know ;  but 
Joyce  does.  She  will  tell  you  all 
about  it  if  you  ask  her." 

"  This  Joyce  is  a  very  alarming 
person.  I  hear  her  name  wherever 
I  turn.  She  seems  the  universal 
authority.  I  thought  she  must  be 
an  old  governess  ;  but  I  hear  she's 
a  very  pretty  girl,"  said  young 
Essex,  who  was  at  Greta's  side. 

"  Far  the  prettiest  girl  in  the 
parish,  or  for  miles  round." 

"  Speak  for  yourself,  Greta," 
said  a  good-natured,  blunt-featured 
young  woman  beside  her,  with  a 
laugh.  "  I  have  always  set  up 
myself  as  a  professional  beauty, 
and  I  don't  give  in  to  Joyce — 
except  in  so  far,  of  course,  as  con- 
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corns  Shakespeare  and  the  musi- 
cal glasses,  where  she  is  beyond  all 
rivalry." 

Sir  Harry,  who  was  as  little 
open  to  the  pleasantry  of  Mid- 
Lothian  as  the  Scotch  in  general 
are  supposed  to  be  to  English  wit, 
stared  a  little  at  the  young  person 
who  assumed  this  position.  He 
thought  it  possible  she  might  be 
"  chaffing,"  but  was  by  no  means 
sure.  And  he  had  no  doubt  that 
she  was  plain.  He  was  too  polite, 
however,  to  show  his  perplexity. 
"  Does  she  receive  any  male 
pupils  ? "  he  asked.  "  My  tastes 
are  quite  undeveloped  :  even 
Shakespeare  I  don't  know  so  well 
as  I  ought.  One  has  to  get  up  a 
play  or  two  now  and  then  for  an 
exam. ;  and  there's  '  Hamlet,'  <kc., 
at  the  Lyceum  of  course." 

"  Joyce  would  never  forgive 
you  that  '  Hamlet,'  «kc.,"  said  the 
plain  young  lady.  "  You  need 
never  hope  after  that  to  be  pupil 
of  hers." 

"Why,  what  should  I  say? 
Irving  has  done  a  lot  of  them. 
Shylock  and  —  and  Romeo,  don't 
you  know  ?  You  don't  expect  me 
to  have  all  the  names  ready.  A 
middle-aged  fellow  had  no  business 
to  try  Romeo.  Come,  I  know  as 
much  as  that." 

"  They  are  all  real  people  to 
Joyce,"  said  Greta.  "  She  is  not 
like  us,  who  only  take  up  a  book 
now  and  then.  She  lives  among 
books  :  Shakespeare  is  her  country 
as  much  as  Scotland.  He  is  not 
only  a  poet,  he  is  a — he  is  a — 
well,  a  kind  of  world,"  she  said, 
blushing  a  little.  "  I  don't  know 
what  other  word  to  use." 

"  You  could  not  have  used  a 
better  word,"  said  Norman  Bel- 
lendean.  "  I  am  not  a  very  great 
reader,  but  I've  found  that  up 
at  a  hill  -  station  where  one  had 
neither  books  nor  society.  I  think 
that  was  very  well  said." 
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Norman  looked  with  a  friendly 
admiration  at  his  little  cousin,  and 
she,  with  a  half  glance  and  blush 
of  reply,  looked  at  Mrs  Bellen- 
dean  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
who,  on  her  side,  looked  at  them 
both.  There  was  a  great  deal 
more  in  this  mutual  communica- 
tion than  met  the  eye. 

"  Decidedly,"  said  Sir  Harry ; 
"  no  one  is  good  enough  for  this 
society  unless  he  has  undergone  a 
preliminary  training  at  the  hands 
of  Miss  Joyce." 

"  Don't  you  think,"  said  a  new 
voice  hurriedly,  with  a  ring  of  im- 
patience in  it,  "  that  to  bandy 
about  a  young  lady's  name  like 
this  is  not — not — quite  good  taste  ? 
Probably  she  would  dislike  being 
talked  about — and  certainly  her 
friends — 

The  young  people  turned  in 
consternation  to  the  quarter  from 
which  this  utterance  came.  The 
Colonel's  wife  had  not  hitherto 
attracted  much  attention.  It  had 
been  settled  that  he  was  "an  old 
darling  : "  but  Mrs  Hay  ward  had 
not  awakened  the  interest  of  these 
judges.  They  had  decided  that 
she  was  not  good  enough  for  him 
— that  she  had  been  the  governess 
perhaps,  or  somebody  who  had 
nursed  him  through  an  illness,  or 
otherwise  been  kind  to  him — and 
that  it  was  by  some  of  these  un- 
authorised methods  that  she  had 
become  Colonel  Hayward's  wife. 
Greta  blushed  crimson  at  this 
rebuke. 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  "  no  one  meant 
anything  that  was  not  kind.  I 
would  not  allow  a  word  to  be 
said.  I — am  very  fond  of  her. 
She  is  my  dear  friend." 

"Perhaps  it  is  not  very  good 
taste  to  discuss  any  one,"  said  the 
plain  young  lady.  "But  Mrs 
Hayward  probably  does  not  know 
who  she  is." 

"I  know  that  she  is  your  in- 
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ferior,"  said  Mrs  Hay  ward,  quickly; 
"  but  that  should  make  you  more 
particular,  not  less,  to  keep  her 
name  from  being  bandied  about." 

"  What  is  that  my  wife  is  say- 
ing ? "  said  Colonel  Hayward  from 
the  other  end  of  the  table.  "  I 
can  hear  her  voice.  What  are 
you  saying,  Elizabeth  1  She  must 
be  taking  somebody's  part." 

"It  is  nothing,  Henry,  nothing; 
I  am  taking  nobody's  part,"  said 
Mrs  Hayward,  becoming  the  colour 
of  a  peony.  He  had  leaned  for- 
ward to  see  her,  for  she  sat  on 
the  same  side  of  the  table ;  and 
she  leaned  forward  to  reply  to 
him,  meeting  the  looks  of  half  the 
table,  amused  at  this  conjugal  de- 
mand and  response.  And  then 
she  shrank  back,  obliterating  her- 
self as  well  as  she  could,  half 
angry,  half  ashamed,  with  a  look 
of  high  temper  and  nervous  annoy- 
ance which  the  young  people  set 
down  to  her  disadvantage,  whisper- 
ing between  themselves,  "  Poor 
Colonel  Hayward  ! "  and  what  a 
pity  it  was  he  had  not  a  nicer 
wife  !  Greta,  however,  had  com- 
punctions at  sight  of  the  morti- 
fied and  discomfited  looks  of  the 
stranger.  Greta  was  very  kind- 
hearted,  and  did  not  like  that 
any  one  should  feel  at  a  disadvan- 
tage ;  whereupon  she  put  forth 
her  little  parable,  turning  towards 
the  head  of  the  table. 

"  But  indeed  Mrs  Hayward  was 
taking  some  one's  part,"  she  said. 
"  She  thought,  aunt  Margaret, 
that  we  ought  not  to  talk  so  of 
Joyce.  People  who  do  not  know 
Joyce " 

"What  have  I  done?  "  said  Greta 
to  herself :  for  Mrs  Bellendean  from 
the  head  of  the  table  gave  her  a 
look,  such  as  no  one  had  ever  seen 
on  that  lady's  pleasant  countenance 
before.  Colonel  Hayward,  who  had 
been  leaning  forward  to  listen, 
with  the  most  benignant  looks, 


suddenly  drew  back  "as  if  he  had 
been  shot;"  and  Greta  received  in 
her  very  heart  a  dart  from  Mrs 
Hay war.d's  eyes,  —  a  dart  tipped 
with  steel,  the  girl  thought,  out 
of  the  keen,  dazzling  blue.  She 
too  fell  back  "as  if  she  had  been 
shot "  —  feeling  herself  transfixed 
by  that  arrow  with  points  sharper 
than  any  steel.  And  a  moment- 
ary sensation  ran  round  the  table ; 
the  others  suspended  their  talk  to 
see  what  had  happened ;  and  for 
the  moment  that  magical  thrill 
that  betrays  some  passion  or 
event,  something  different  from 
the  common  and  ordinary,  went 
through  the  company.  There  was 
a  distinct  pause,  and  then  every- 
body began  to  talk  again  eagerly 
— all  but  the  Colonel,  who  laid 
down  his  knife  and  fork  (which, 
indeed,  he  had  been  using  very 
vigorously),  and  subsided  into  a 
troubled  silence,  casting  anxious 
looks,  generally  behind  the  backs 
of  the  company,  in  a  vain  endeav- 
our to  catch  the  eye  of  his  wife. 

"  Mrs  Hayward,"  said  Norman 
Bellendean,  throwing  himself  into 
the  breach,  "  do  you  hear  any- 
thing now  of  young  Forrester 
whom  you  were  so  good  to,  up 
at  that  hill-station?  He  went 
about  saying  everywhere  that  it 
was  you  who  had  saved  his  life." 

"Not  much,"  she  replied,  a 
little  breathlessly.  "  Saying  that 
is  one  thing,  and  keeping  up  a 
correspondence  is  quite  another. 
And  it  was  nonsense,  too.  I  did 
not  save  his  life.  Perhaps  I 
helped  to  give  his  good  constitu- 
tion a  chance ;  but  it  was  that 
that  saved  his  life." 

"  It  comes  to  much  the  same 
thing,  I  think.  We  used  to  vow 
all  kinds  of  vengeance  upon  him, 
for  he  was  the  only  one  of  us  who 
knew  you ;  and  didn't  he  brag  of 
it  !  I  have  often  wished  to  punch 
his  head." 
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"  You  were  very  wise,"  said  Mr 
P.rllcndean,  for  the  first  time  tak- 
ing any  notice  of  -his  silent  neigh- 
bour, "  to  keep  out  of  the  society 
of  an  Indian  station.  Nothing  can 
be  more  petty  than  such  a  little 
community ;  it  is  worse  than  a 
village." 

"It  was  not  for  that  reason," 
said  Mrs  Hayward,  quickly.  "  I 
could  not  help  myself ;  there  were 
circumstances  —  which  have  now 
ceased  to  affect  me." 

There  was  something  in  her 
tone  and  looks  which  cut  the 
conversation  short.  Mr  Bellen- 
dean  turned  to  the  lady  on  his 
other  side  with  a  little  mental 
shrug  of  his  shoulders :  he  was 
too  polite  to  do  it  visibly,  but  he 
did  not  take  any  pains  otherwise 
to  conceal  that  he  was  not  inter- 
ested ;  indeed  he  was  a  little  an- 
gry at  the  sudden  appearance  of 
this  lady,  for  which  he  saw  no 
justification.  It  was  one  of  Mar- 
garet's impulsive  actions,  done 
without  any  consideration.  He 
did  not  want  any  more  insignifi- 
cant women  at  Bellendean.  There 
are  always  plenty  of  insignificant 
women  about.  One  at  least  is  sure 
to  belong  to  everybody  who  is 
worth  asking, — the  wives  of  the 
pleasant  fellows  who  relieve  a 
party,  or  the  mothers  of  the  pret- 
ty girls  who  inspire  it,  • —  always 
plenty  of  them ;  and  why  should 
another  be  added  on  in  cold  blood  ? 

In  fact,  it  was  a  little  difficult 
for  any  one  to  carry  on  the  con- 
versation after  the  way  in  which 
she  concluded  it.  Norman,  more 
kind  than  wise,  made  several  at- 
tempts, in  order  that  the  new 
guest,  who  knew  nobody,  might 
not  observe  his  father's  want  of 
assiduity.  But  a  chill  fell  upon 
that  end  of  the  table,  only  partial- 
ly lightened  by  the  chnclwtement 
of  half-audible  talk  which  was  go- 
ing on  between  the  plain  girl, 


who  was,  in  perfect  conformity 
with  all  circumstances,  an  heiress 
bearing  the  name  of  Ratho,  and 
the  young  Englishman,  Essex. 
"  My  carte  du  pays  is  not  suffi- 
ciently extended,"  he  said ;  "  I 
want  more  information.  Who  is 
this  very  decisive  little  woman  ? 
Oh  yes,  I  know  her  name :  and 
what  have  her  husband  and  she  to 
do  with  the  girl  you  all  talk  so 
much  of  ?  To  be  sure,  she  is  every- 
thing that  is  charming,  I  don't 
doubt :  still  she  is  very  much 
in  the  foreground.  The  tableaux 
were  good.  Don't  you  think  we 
might  get  up  a  little  play  to  amuse 
ourselves  ? — it  is  more  fun  than 
tableaux." 

"  Which  of  these  questions  am 
I  to  answer  first  ?  You  have  for- 
gotten about  the  carte  du  pays, 
and  the  Colonel  and  his  wife, 

and No ;  I  don't  mean  to 

mention  her  name.  Some  one 
might  fly  at  us.  They  can't  pos- 
sibly have  anything  to  do  with 
each  other,"  said  the  young  lady, 
decisively.  "A  play?  I  don't 
know.  Mrs  Bellendean  rather 
likes  anything  that  is  a  little 
fun,  but  none  of  us  that  I  know 
of  have  ever  performed.  Have 
you?" 

"I  do  nothing  else,"  said  Sir 
Harry.  "  I  am  thejeune  premier, 
the  ruined  noble,  the  pirate,  the 
successful  merchant,  the  low- 
comedy  man,  all  in  one.  Nothing 
comes  amiss  to  me.  I  am  sorry 
to  see  that  my  great  reputation 
has  not  penetrated  so  far  north. 
Such  is  fame." 

"  Such  is  rather  the  remoteness 
and  ignorance  of  the  north,"  said 
Miss  Ratho,  with  a  laugh.  "  We 
see  by  '  Punch '  that  the  bean 
m&nde  has  taken  to  the  stage,  but 
otherwise  how  could  we  savages 
among  our  mountains  know?" 

"Amidst  the  inaccessible  fast- 
nesses of  Arthur's  Seat,  in  the 
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primeval  forests  of  East  Lothian  ? 
I  don't  wonder.  But  you  may 
believe  me :  I  am  the  general 
utility  man  in  every  company.  If 
a  cobbler  is  wanted,  I  am  the  cob- 
bler ;  if  there  is  nobody  else  for 
the  part  of  the  primo  tenore,  here 
I  am.  There  never  was  such  an 
adaptable  talent.  Let  us  get  some- 
thing up.  Bellendean  would  do 
very  well  for  the  Falkland  parts, 
or  Hastings  in  "  She  Stoops  "- 
that  sort  of  thing,  you  know.  Miss 
Sinclair  is  the  ingenue,  evidently  ; 

and  I  think  I  see  beside  me " 

said  the  young  man  of  society, 
turning  a  look  of  appreciation,  it 
might  be  of  admiration,  upon  the 
plain  but  sparkling  and  clever  face 
of  the  Lowland  heiress. 

"Not  an  actor's  at  all,  I  fear," 
she  said ;  "I  don't  think  I  have 
any  gifts  that  way.  Put  me  on 
the  stage  in  any  dress  you  please, 
with  anything  to  say,  and  the  uni- 
versal verdict  would  be,  '  It  is  just 
Mary  Ratho.'  I  know  myself 
too  well  to  try." 

"As  for  that,  one  might  say 
'  It  is  just  Irving ' — or  still  more, 
'It  is  just  Ellen  Terry,'"  said 
the  amateur,  with  a  not  very 
successful  attempt  to  imitate 
the  inflection  of  the  northern 
voice. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  Miss  Ratho, 
with  a  slight,  almost  imperceptible, 
drawing  up  of  her  solid  shoulders, 
the  unacknowledged  annoyance  of 
a  member  of  a  rural  aristocracy 
to  have  herself  by  any  possibility 
compared  with  a  professional  ser- 
vant of  the  public — "I  am  afraid, 
after  all,  you  will  be  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  Joyce." 

Naturally,  as  the  name  had  been 
subject  to  comment,  and  as  it  was 
said  with  a  little  malice  and  'in 
an  under-tone,  there  was  at  that 
moment  a  sudden  pause  all  round 
the  table,  and  the  word  came  forth 
with  all  the  more  effect,  softly 
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spoken    with  a  pause   before  and 
after — •"  Joyce." 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  Mr  Bel- 
lendean,, impatiently,  "  I  agree 
with  Mrs  Hayward.  The  girl  is 
not  here,  and  she  has  done  nothing 
to  expose  herself  to  perpetual  com- 
ment. We  hear  a  great  deal  too 
much  of  Joyce." 

And  now  it  was  that  there  oc- 
curred the  extraordinary  incident, 
remembered  for  years  after,  not 
only  in  Bellendean  but  in  the 
greater  world,  which  many  people 
must  have  heard  of,  without  even 
knowing  the  people  concerned. 
There  rose  up  suddenly  by  the 
side  of  Mrs  Bellendean,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  company,  a  tall 
figure,  which  stood  swaying  for- 
ward a  little,  hands  resting  on  the 
table,  looking  down  upon  the  as- 
tonished faces  on  either  side.  At 
sight  of  it  Mrs  Hayward  pushed 
back  her  chair  impatiently,  and 
covered  her  flushed  face  with  her 
hands ;  while  every  one  else  looked 
up  in  expectation,  some  amused, 
all  astonished,  awaiting  some  little 
exhibition  on  the  part  of  the  guile- 
less old  soldier.  Norman  Bellen- 
dean turned  his  face  towards  his 
old  Colonel  with  a  smile,  but  yet 
a  little  regret.  The  vieux  mous- 
tache, out  of  pure  goodness  of 
heart  and  simplicity  of  mind,  was 
sometimes  a  little  absurd.  Prob- 
ably he  was  going  once  again  to 
propose  his  young  friend's  health, 
to  give  testimony  in  his  favour  as  a 
capital  fellow.  Norman  held  him- 
self ready  to  spring  up  and  cover 
the  veteran's  retreat,  or  to  take 
upon  himself  the  inevitable  laugh. 
But  he  was  no  more  prepared  than 
the  rest  for  what  was  coming. 
Colonel  Hayward  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment, his  outline  clear  against  the 
window  behind  him,  his  face  in- 
distinct against  that  light.  He 
looked  down  the  table,  addressing 
himself  to  the  host  at  the  end, 
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who  half  rose  to  listen,  with  a 
face  of  severe  politeness,  conceal- 
ing much  annoyance  and  despite. 
"  The  old  fool,"  Mr  Bellendean  was 
saying  to  himself. 

"  I  want  to  say,"  said  the  Col- 
onel, swaying  forward,  as  if  he 
rested  on  those  two  hands  with 
which  he  leant  on  the  table,  rather 
than  on  his  feet,  "  that  a  very 
great  event  has  happened  to  me 
here.  I  came  as  a  stranger,  with 
no  thought  but  to  pass  a  few  days, 
little  thinking  that  I  was  to  find 
what  would  affect  all  my  future  life. 
I  owe  it  to  the  kindness  of  your 
house,  Mr  Bellendean,  and  all  I 
see  about  me,  to  tell  you  what  has 
happened.  Her  name  is  on  all 
your  lips,"  he  said,  looking  round 
him  with  the  natural  eloquence  of 
an  emotion  which,  now  that  the 
spectators  were  used  to  this  strange 
occurrence,  could  be  seen  in  the 
quiver  of  his  lips  and  the  mois- 
ture in  his  eyes.  "  It  is  a  name 
that  has  long  been  full  of  sweet- 
ness but  also  of  pain  to  me.  Now 
I  hope  it  will  be  sweetness  only. 
Joyce — my  kind  friends,  that  have 
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been  so  good  to  her  when  I  knew 
nothing — nothing!  How  can  I 
thank  you  and  this  dear  lady — this 
dear  lady  here!  Joyce — belongs 
to  me.  Joyce — is  Joyce  Hay  ward. 
She  is  my  daughter.  She  is  my — 
my  only  child." 

Close  upon  this  word  sounded 
one  subdued  but  most  audible  sob 
from  the  other  end  of  the  table. 
It  was  from  Mrs  Hayward,  who 
could  contain  herself  no  longer. 
That,  at  least,  might  have  been 
spared  her — that  the  girl  was  his 
only  child.  She  pushed  back  her 
chair  and  rose  up,  making  a  hurried 
movement  towards  the  door;  but 
fortunately  Mrs  Bellendean  had 
divined  and  frustrated  her,  and  in 
the  universal  stir  of  chairs  and 
hum  of  wondering  voices,  Mrs 
Hayward's  action  passed  unno- 
ticed, or  almost  unnoticed.  And 
she  escaped  while  the  others  all 
gathered  round  the  Colonel,  all 
speaking  together,  congratulating, 
wondering.  These  were  moments 
when  he  was  very  able  to  act  for 
himself,  and  did  not  think  at  all 
what  Elizabeth  would  say. 


CIIAPTER    XII. 


After  Peter  had  got  his  dinner 
and  had  gone  out  again  to  his 
work,  a  silence  fell  upon  the  two 
who  were  left  behind  in  the  cot- 
tage. They  had  breathed  no 
word,  nor  even  exchanged  a  glance 
that  could  have  awakened  his  sus- 
picions— which  was  easy  enough, 
for  he  had  no  suspicions.  And 
they  had  avoided  each  other's  eyes  : 
they  had  talked  of  nothing  that 
contained  any  reference  to  the 
subject  of  which  their  hearts  were 
full.  And  when  they  were  left 
alone,  they  still  said  nothing  to 
each  other.  Janet  would  have  no 
help  from  Joyce  in  the  "  redding 
up."  "Na,  na,"  she  said;  "go 


away  to  your  reading,  or  sew  at 
some  of  your  bonnie  dies.  This 
is  nae  wark  for  you." 

"Granny,  I  am  going  to  help 
you  as  I  have  always  done." 

"  This  is  nae  wark  for  you : 
and  I'll  no'  let  you  touch  it,"  said 
the  old  woman,  with  a  sudden 
stamp  of  her  foot  on  the  ground. 
"  I'll  no'  let  you  touch  it !  do  ye 
hear  me,  Joyce  ?  As  long  as  you 
are  here,  you  sail  just  do  what  I 
say." 

The  girl  retreated,  almost  over- 
awed by  the  passion  in  the  old 
woman's  eyes ;  and  then  there 
was  silence  in  the  cottage,  broken 
only  by  the  sound  of  Janet's  move- 
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ments,  as  she  cleared  away  every- 
thing, and  moved  about  with  her 
quick  short  step  from  one  place  to 
another.  Joyce  sat  down  beside  the 
writing-table,  which  was  her  own 
especial  domain,  and  the  quietness 
of  impassioned  suspense  fell  upon 
the  little  house.  The  scent  of  the 
mignonette  still  came  in  through 
the  window  from  the  little  garden 
behind;  but  the  door  was  shut,  that 
no  cheerful  interruption,  no  pass- 
ing neighbour  with  friendly  sal- 
utations, pausing  for  a  minute's 
gossip,  might  disturb  the  breath- 
less silence.  They  both  expected 
— but  knew  not  what:  whether 
some  fairy  chariot  to  carry  Joyce 
away,  some  long  -  lost  relatives 
hurrying  to  take  her  to  their  arms, 
or  some  one  merely  coming  to 
reveal  to  them  who  she  was, — to 
tell  her  that  she  belonged  to  some 
great  house,  and  was  the  child  of 
some  injured  princess.  Strangely 
enough,  neither  of  them  suspected 
the  real  state  of  affairs.  '  Janet 
divined  that  Mrs  Hayward  had 
something  to  do  with  it,  but 
Joyce  had  not  even  seen  Mrs 
Hayward ;  and  the  Colonel  was 
to  her  an  old  friend  who  had 
known  and  probably  loved  her 
mother — but  no  more.  Thus  they 
waited,  not  saying  a  word,  de- 
voured by  a  silent  excitement, 
listening  for  some  one  coming, 
imagining  steps  that  stopped  at 
the  door,  and  carriage-wheels  that 
never  came  any  nearer,  but  not 
communicating  to  each  other  what 
they  thought.  When  Janet's  clear- 
ing away  was  over,  she  still  found 
things  to  do  to  keep  her  in  move- 
ment. On  ordinary  occasions, 
when  the  work  was  done,  she 
would  sit  down  in  the  big  chair 
by  the  window  with  the  door  open 
(it  was  natural  that  the  door 
should  be  open  at  all  seasons), 
and  take  up  the  big  blue-worsted 
stocking  which  she  was  always 


knitting  for  Peter.  And  if  Joyce 
was  busy,  Janet  would  nod  to  her 
friends  as  they  passed,  and  point 
with  her  thumb  over  her  shoulder 
to  show  the  need  of  quiet,  which 
did  not  hinder  a  little  subdued 
talk,  all  the  more  pleasant  for 
being  thus  kept  in  check.  "She's 
aye  busy,"  the  passers-by  would 
say,  with  looks  of  admiring  wonder. 
"  Oh  ay,  she's  aye  busy ;  there 
was  never  the  like  of  her  for 
learning.  She's  just  never  done," 
the  proud  old  woman  would  say, 
with  a  pretence  at  impatience. 
How  proud  she  had  been  of  all  her 
nursling's  wonderful  ways  !  But 
now  Janet  could  not  sit  down. 
She  flung  her  stocking  into  a  cor- 
ner when  she  saw  it.  She  could 
not  bear  to  see  or  speak  to  any 
one  :  the  vicinity  of  other  people 
was  of  itself  an  offence  to  her.  If 
only  she  could  quench  with  the 
sound  of  her  steps  those  of  the 
messenger  of  fate  who  was  coming  • 
if  only  she  could  keep  him  out  for 
ever,  and  defend  the  treasure  in 
her  house  behind  that  closed  door  ! 

The  same  suppressed  fever  of 
suspense  was  in  Joyce's  mind,  but 
in  a  different  sense.  With  her 
all  was  impatience  and  longing. 
When  would  they  come  ?  though 
she  knew  not  whom  or  what  she 
looked  for.  When  would  this 
silence  of  fate  be  broken  ?  The 
loud  ticking  of  the  clock  filled  the 
little  house  with  a  sound  quite  out 
of  proportion  to  its  importance, 
beating  out  the  little  lives  of  men 
with  a  methodical  slow  regularity, 
every  minute  taking  so  long  ;  and 
the  quick  short  steps  of  her  old 
guardian  never  coming  to  an  end, 
still  bustling  about  when  Joyce 
knew  there  was  no  longer  any- 
thing to  do,  provoked  her  almost 
beyond  bearing.  So  long  as  this 
went  on,  how  could  she  hear  them 
coming  to  the  door  ? 

They  both  started  violently  when 
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at  last  there  fell  a  sharp  stroke, 
as  of  the  end  of  a  whip,  on  the 
closed  door.  It  came  as  suddenly, 
and,  to  their  exaggerated  fancy,  as 
solemnly,  as  the  very  stroke  of 
fate :  but  it  was  only  a  footman 
from  Bellendean,  on  horseback, 
with  a  note,  which  he  almost  flung 
at  Janet  as  she  opened  the  door, 
stopping  Joyce,  who  sprang  for- 
ward to  do  it.  "  Na,  you'll  never 
open  to  a  flunkey,  "  cried  the  old 
woman,  with  a  sort  of  desperation 
in  her  tone,  pushing  back  the 
girl,  whose  cheeks  she  could  see 
were  flaming  and  her  eyes  blazing. 
Janet  would  not  give  up  the  note 
till  she  had  hunted  for  her  spec- 
tacles and  put  them  on,  and  turned 
it  over  in  her  hand.  "Oh  ay,  it's 
to  you  after  a',"  she  said ;  "I 
might  have  kent  that, — and  no 
a  very  ceevil  dilution.  '  Miss 
Joyce,'  nothing  but  Miss  Joyce : 
and  it's  nae  name  when  you  come 
to  think  on't  —  no'  like  Marg'et 
or  Mary.  It's  as  if  it  was  your 
last  name." 

"  Granny,"  said  Joyce,  in  great 
excitement,  "  we  are  to  go  to  the 
House  immediately,  to  see  Mrs 
Bellendean." 

"  We  —  are  to  gang  1  Gang 
then,"  said  Janet ;  "  nae  body  keeps 
ye.  _So  far  as  I  can  judge,  what 
with  one  call  and  another,  you're 
there  'maist  every  day." 

"  But  never,  never  on  such  a 
day  as  this  !  And  you  are  to  come 
too.  Granny,  I'll  get  you  your 
shawl  and  your  bonnet." 

"  Bide  a  moment.  What  for 
are  ye  in  such  a  hurry  1  I'm  no'  at 
Mrs  Bellendean's  beck  and  call,  to 
go  and  come  as  she  pleases.  You 
can  go  yoursel',  as  you've  done 
many  a  time  before." 

"  Granny,"  cried  Joyce,  putting 
her  arm,  though  the  old  woman 
resisted,  round  Janet's  shoulders, 
"you'll  not  refuse  me?  Think 
what  it  may  be, — to  hear  about  my 
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mother  —  and  who  I  am  —  and 
whom  I  belong  to." 

"  Ay,"  said  Janet,  bitterly;  "to 
hear  when  you're  to  drive  away  in 
your  grand  carridge,  and  leave  the 
house  that's  aye  been  your  shelter 
desolate  ;  to  fix  the  moment  when 
them  that  have  been  father  and 
mother  to  ye  are  to  be  but  twa 
puir  servant-bodies,  and  belang  to 
ye  nae  mair  !  " 

"  Granny  !  "  cried  Joyce,  in  con- 
sternation, drawing  Janet's  face 
towards  her,  stooping  over  the 
little  resisting  figure. 

"  Dinna  put  your  airms  about 
me.  Do  you  ken  what  I'll  be  for 
you  the  morn  ? — your  auld  nurse — 
a  puir  auld  body  that  will  be  no- 
thing to  you.  Oh,  and  that's  may- 
be just  what  should  be  for  a  leddy 
like  you.  You  were  aye  a  leddy 
from  the  beginning,  and  I  might 
have  kent  if  my  een  hadna  been 
blinded.  I  aye  said  to  Peter, 
'  Haud  a  loose  grip,'  but,  eh !  I 
never  took  it  to  mysel'." 

"  Granny,"  cried  Joyce,  "  do 
you  think  if  the  Queen  herself 
were  my  mother, — if  I  were  the 
Princess  Royal,  and  everything  at 
my  beck  and  call, — do  you  think  I 
could  ever  forsake  you  1 " 

"Oh,  how  do  I  ken?"  cried 
Janet,  still  resisting  the  soft  com- 
pulsion which  was  in  Joyce's  arms  ; 
"  and  how  can  I  tell  what  ye  will 
be  let  do  ?  You  will  no'  be  your 
ain  mistress  as  ye  have  been  here. 
Ye  will  have  to  conform  to  other 
folks'  ways.  Ye  will  have  to  do 
what's  becoming  to  your  rank  and 
your  place  in  the  world.  If  ye  think 
that  an  auld  wife  in  Bellendean 
village  and  an  auld  ploughman  on 
the  laird's  farm  will  be  let  come 
near  ye — 

"  Granny,  granny  !  "  cried  Joyce, 
as  Janet's  voice,  overcome  by  her 
own  argument,  sank  into  an  inar- 
ticulate murmur  broken  by  sobs, 
— "  granny,  granny  !  what  have  I 
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done  to  make  you  think  I  have  no 
heart? — and  to  give  me  up,  and 
refuse  to  stand  by  me  even  before 
there's  a  thing  proved." 

"  Me  ! — refuse  to  stand  by  ye  1 " 

"  That  is  just  what  you  are 
doing — or  at  least  it  is  what  you 
are  saying  you  will  do ;  but  as 
you  never  did  an  unkind  thing  in 
your  life 

"  Oh,  many  a  one,  many  a  one," 
cried  the  old  woman.  "  I've  just 
an  unregenerate  heart — but  no'  to 
my  ain." 

"  As  you  never  did  an  unkind 
thing  in  your  life,"  cried  Joyce, 
out  of  breath,  for  she  had  hurried 
in  the  meantime  to  the  aumry — 
the  great  oak  cupboard  which  filled 
one  side  of  the  room — and  made  a 
rapid  raid  therein.  "  I  have  brought 
you  your  bonnet  and  your  shawl." 

She  proceeded  to  fold  the  big 
Paisley  shawl  as  Janet  wore  it, 
with  a  large  point  descending  to 
the  hem  of  the  old  woman's  gown, 
and  to  put  it  round  her  shoulders. 
And  then  the  large  black  satin 
bonnet,  like  the  hood  of  a  small 
carriage,  was  tied  over  Janet's  cap. 
It  is  true  she  wore  only  the  cotton 
gown,  her  everyday  garment,  but 
the  heavy  folds  of  the  shawl  al- 
most covered  it,  and  Janet  was 
thus  equipped  for  any  grandeur 
that  might  happen,  and  very  well 
dressed  in  her  own  acceptation  of 
the  word.  When  these  solemn 
garments  were  produced  she  strug- 
gled no  more. 

But  though  the  ice  was  partially 
broken,  there  was  very  little  said 
between  them  as  they  went  up  the 
avenue.  Joyce's  heart  went  bound- 
ing before  her,  forestalling  the 
disclosure,  making  a  hundred  mad 
suggestions.  She  forgot  all  the 
circumstances,  —  where  she  was 
going,  and  even  the  unwilling  com- 
panion by  her  side,  who  plodded 
along,  scarcely  able  to  keep  up 
with  her,  her  face  altogether  in- 


visible within  the  shadow  of  the 
black  satin  bonnet,  which  stooped 
forward  like  the  head  of  some 
curioujs  uncouth  flower.  Poor  old 
Janet !  the  girl's  head  was  full  of 
a  romance  more  thrilling  than  any 
romance  she  had  ever  read ;  but 
Janet's  was  tragedy,  far  deeper, 
sounding  every  depth  of  despair, 
rising  to  every  height  of  self- 
abnegation.  And  Peter  !  poor  old 
Peter,  who  had  no  suspicion  of 
anything,  whom  she  had  always 
adjured  to  keep  a  loose  grip,  and 
to  whom  "  the  bit  lassie "  was  as 
the  light  of  his  eyes.  Not  only  her 
own  desolation,  but  his  also,  Janet 
would  have  to  bear.  She  had  no 
heart  to  speak,  but  plodded  along, 
scarcely  even  seeing  Joyce  by  her 
side,  ruminating  heavily,  turning 
over  everything  in  her  mind,  with 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground 
under  the  shadow  of  the  black 
bonnet.  "  Oh,  haud  a  loose 
grip  ! "  she  had  said  it  to  Peter, 
but  she  had  not  laid  her  own 
advice  to  heart. 

There  were  two  or  three  ser- 
vants in  the  hall  when  Joyce  went 
up  the  steps,  carrying,  against  her 
will,  the  old  woman  with  her,  who 
would  fain  have  stolen  round  to 
the  servants'  entrance  as  "rnair 
becoming."  And  the  butler  and 
the  footman  looked  very  import- 
ant, and  were  strangely  respectful, 
having  heard  Colonel  Hayward's 
oration,  or  such  echo  of  it  as  had 
been  wafted  to  the  servants'  hall. 
"  This  way,  this  way,  Miss  Joyce," 
the  butler  said,  with  a  little  em- 
phasis, though  he  had  known  her 
all  his  life,  and  seldom  used  such 
extreme  civility  of  address.  "  This 
way,  Janet."  They  were  taken 
across  the  hall,  where  Janet,  roused 
and  wondering,  saw  visions  of 
other  people  glancing  eagerly  at 
Joyce,  and  at  her  own  little  figure, 
stiff  as  if  under  mail  in  the  panoply 
of  that  great  shawl — to  Mrs  Bellen- 
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I  room.  There  a  little  party 
of  agitated  people  were  gathered 
together.  Mrs  Hayward  seated 
very  square,  with  her  feet  firm  on 
the  carpet :  Mrs  Bellendean  lean- 
ing over  her  writing-table,  with 
a  very  nervous  look  :  the  Colonel 
standing  against  the  big  window, 
which  exaggerated  his  outline,  but 
made  his  features  undiscernible. 
Janet  made  them  a  sort  of  curtsey 
as  she  went  in,  but  held  her  head 
high,  rather  defiant  than  humble. 
For  why  should  she  be  humble, 
she  who  had  all  the  right  on  her 
side,  and  who  owed  nobody  any- 
thing 1  It  was  they  who  should  be 
humble  to  her  if  they  were  going 
to  take  away  her  child.  But  she 
could  not  but  say  the  gentleman 
was  very  civil.  He  put  out  a 
chair  for  her.  As  she  said  after- 
wards, not  the  little  cane  one  that 
Mr  Brown,  the  butler,  thought 
good  enough,  but  a  muckle  soft 
easy -chair,  a'  springs  and  cushions, 
like  the  one  his  wife  was  sitting 
in.  He  didna  seem  to  think  that 
was  ower  good  for  the  like  of  her. 
Joyce  did  not  sit  down  at  all. 
She  stood  with  her  hand  upon  Mrs 
Bellendean's  table,  looking  into 
the  .agitated  face  of  the  lady  to 
whom  she  had  always  looked  up 
as  her  best  friend. 

"  You  have  got  something  to  tell 
me  1 "  said  Joyce,  her  voice  trem- 
bling a  little.  "  About  my  mother 
— about  my — people  1 " 

"  Yes,  Joyce." 

The  girl  said  nothing  more.  She 
did  not  so  much  as  look  at  Mrs 
Hayward,  who  sat  nervously  still, 
not  making  a  movement.  Joyce 
supported  herself  upon  the  back  of 
the  writing-table,  which  had  a 
range  of  little  drawers  and  pigeon- 
holes. She  stood  up,  straight  and 
tall,  the  flexible  lines  of  her  slim 
figure  swaying  a  little,  her  hands 
clasped  upon  the  upper  ledge. 
Her  hands  were  not,  perhaps,  very 


white  in  comparison  with  the 
hands  of  the  young  ladies  who  did 
nothing  ;  but,  coming  out  of  her 
dark  dress,  which  had  no  ornament 
of  any  kind,  these  hands  clasped 
together  looked  like  ivory  or 
mother-of-pearl,  and  seemed  to 
give  out  light.  And  then  there 
was  an  interval  of  tremulous  si- 
lence. Old  Janet,  watching  them 
all  with  the  keenest  scrutiny,  said 
to  herself,  "  Will  nobody  speak  ? " 

"  Joyce,"  Mrs  Bellendean  said 
at  last,  with  a  trembling  voice,  "  it 
will  be  a  great,  great  change  for 
you.  You  are  a  wise,  good  girl ; 
you  will  not  let  it  alter  you  to  those 
who — deserve  all  your  gratitude. 
My  dear,  it  is  a  wonderful  thing 
to  think  of.  I  can  but  think  the 
hand  of  Heaven  is  in  it."  Here 
the  poor  lady,  who  had  been 
speaking  in  slow  and  laboured 
tones,  struggling  against  her  emo- 
tion, became  almost  inaudible,  and 
stopped,  while  old  Janet,  wringing 
her  hands,  cried  out  without  know- 
ing she  did  so,  "  Oh,  will  naebody 
put  us  out  o'  our  agony  1  Oh,  will 
naebody  tell  us  the  truth  1 " 

The  Colonel  made  a  step  for- 
ward, then  went  back  again.  His 
child,  his  dead  wife's  child,  filled 
him  with  awe.  The  thought  of 
going  up  to  her,  taking  her  into 
his  arms,  which  would  have  been 
the  natural  thing  which  he  had 
meant  to  do,  appalled  him  as  he 
stood  and  looked  at  her,  a  young 
lady  whom  he  did  not  know.  What 
would  she  say  or  think  1  There 
had  been  nothing  to  lead  up  to 
it,  as  there  was  when  he  had  met 
her  in  the  morning,  and  when 
his  heart  had  gone  forth  to  her. 
Now  anxiety  and  a  sort  of  alarm 
mingled  with  his  emotion.  What 
would  she  think  ?  his  daughter — 
and  yet  a  young  lady  whom  he 
did  not  know?  "Elizabeth?"  he 
said  tremulously,  but  he  could 
say  no  more. 
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"Young  lady,"  said  another 
voice  behind,  with  a  touch  of  im- 
patience in  it, — "Joyce:  it  ap- 
pears I  must  tell,  though  I  have 
never  seen  you  before." 

Joyce  had  all  but  turned  her 
back  upon  this  lady,  who,  she 
thought,  could  have  nothing  to  do 
with  her.  She  turned  round  with 
a  little  start,  and  fixed  her  eyes 
upon  the  new  speaker.  It  was 
curious  that  a  stranger  should 
tell  her  —  one  who  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  The  little  woman 
rose  up,  not  a  distinguished 
figure,  looking  commonplace  to 
the  girl's  excited  eyes,  who  felt 
almost  impatient,  annoyed  by  this 
interference.  "Joyce,"  Mrs  Hay- 
ward  repeated  again,  "we  don't 
even  know  each  other,  but  we 
shall  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
each  other,  and  I  hope — I  hope 
we  shall  get  on.  Your  poor 
mother — was  Colonel  Hay  ward's 
first  wife  before  he  married  me. 
He  is  not  to  blame,  for  he  never 
knew.  Joyce — your  name  is  Joyce 
Hayward.  You  are  my  husband's 
daughter.  Your  father  stands 
there.  I  don't  know  why  he 
doesn't  come  forward.  He  is  the 
best  man  that  ever  was  born. 
You  will  love  him  when  you 

know I  don't  know  why 

he  doesn't  come  forward,"  cried  his 
wife,  in  great  agitation.  She 
made  herself  a  sudden  stop,  caught 
Joyce  by  the  arm,  and  raising  her- 
self on  tiptoe  gave  the  girl  a 
quick  kiss  on  the  cheek.  "I  am 
your  step-mother,  and  I  hope — 
I  hope  that  we  will  get  on." 

Joyce  stood  like  a  figure  turned 
to  stone.  She  felt  the  world 
whirling  round  her  as  if  she  were 
coming  down,  down,  some  wonder- 
ful fall,  too  giddy  and  sickening 
to  estimate.  The  colour  and  the 
eagerness  went  out  of  her  face. 
She  took  no  notice  of  Mrs  Hay- 
ward,  whose  interference  at  this 


strange  moment  she  did  not  seem 
to  understand,  although  she  under- 
stood clearly  all  that  she  said. 
Her  ey.es  were  fixed,  staring  at  the 
man  there  against  the  window, 
who  was  her  father.  Her  father  ! 
Her  heart  had  been  very  soft  to 
him  this  morning,  when  she  be- 
lieved he  was  her  mother's  friend  : 
but  her  father  ! — this  was  not 
how  she  had  figured  her  father. 
He  stood  against  the  light,  his 
outline  all  wavering  and  trem- 
bling, making  a  hesitating  step  to- 
wards her,  then  stopping  again. 
Colonel  Hayward  was  more  agi- 
tated than  words  could  say.  Oh, 
if  he  had  but  taken  her  in  his 
arms  in  the  morning  when  his 
heart  was  full !  She  stood  before 
him  now,  knowing  the  truth,  and 
yet  she  was  no  longer  real  to  him. 
"  Henry  !  "  cried  his  wife  sharply 
from  the  background.  He  came 
forward,  but  not  as  he  would  have 
done  to  meet  either  a  friend  or  an 
enemy — slowly,  faltering,  not  know- 
ing what  to  say.  When  he  had 
come  close  to  her,  he  put  out  his 
hands.  "Joyce!  you  are  your 
mother  over  again ;  have  you — 
have  you  nothing — to  say  to  me  1 " 
"Sir,"  said  Joyce,  making  no 
advance,  "my  mother — must  have 
had  much  to  complain  of — from 

you.'; 

His  hands,  which  he  had  held 
out,  with  a  quiver  in  them,  fell 
to  his  sides.  "Much  to  complain 
of,"  he  said,  with  a  tremulous 
astonishment;  "much  —  to  com- 
plain of!" 

A  murmur  of  voices  sounded 
in  Joyce's  ears ;  they  sounded  like 
the  hum  of  the  bees,  or  anything 
else  inarticulate,  with  mingled 
tones  of  remonstrance,  anger,  en- 
treaty :  even  old  Janet's  quavering 
voice  joined  in.  To  hear  the  girl 
defying  a  gentleman,  the  Captain's 
Colonel,  a  grand  soldier  officer, 
took  away  the  old  woman's  breath. 
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"You  left  her  to  die,"  cried 
Joyce,  her  soft  voice  fierce  in  ex- 
liti-iiKiit.  "all  alone  in  a  strange 
place.  Why  was  she  alone  at 
such  a  time,  when  she  had  a  hus- 
band to  care  for  her?  You  left 
her  to  die — and  never  asked  after 
her  for  twenty  years  :  never  asked 
—  till  her  child  was  a  grown- 
up woman  with  other  —  other 
parents,  and  another  home  —  of 
her  own." 

"  Oh,  dinna  speak  to  the  gentle- 
man like  that ! "  cried  old  Janet, 
getting  up  with  difficulty  from  her 
easy-chair.  "  Oh  Joyce,  Joyce  !  " 
cried  Mrs  Bellendean.  Mrs  Hay- 
ward  said  nothing,  but  she  came 
up  to  the  indignant  young  figure 
in  the  centre  of  this  group,  and 
laid  an  imperative  hand  upon  her 
arm.  Joyce  shook  it  off'.  She 
did  not  know  what  she  was  doing. 
An  immense  disappointment,  hor- 
ror, anger  with  fate  and  all  about 
her,  surged  up  in  her  heart,  and 
gave  force  to  the  passion  of  indig- 
nant feeling  of  which,  amid  all  her 
thinkings  on  the  subject,  she  had 


ni-\t  i  hern  conscious  before.  Sin- 
turned  away  from  the  three  women 
who  surrounded  her,  each  remon- 
strating in  her  way,  and  confront- 
ed once  more  the  man — the  father 
— whose  great  fault  perhaps  was 
that  he  was  not  the  father  whom 
the  excited  girl  looked  for,  and 
that  the  disillusion  was  more 
than  she  could  bear. 

Colonel  Hayward  came  to  him- 
self a  little  as  he  looked  at  her,  and 
recovered  some  spirit.  "  I  don't 
blame  you,"  he  said,  "  for  thinking 
so.  No,  Elizabeth,  don't  blame 
her.  I  was  in  India.  Short  of 
deserting,  I  couldn't  get  home." 

"  Why  didn't  you  desert,  then," 
cried  the  girl  in  a  flush  of  nervous 
passion,  "  rather  than  let  her  die  ? " 
Then  she  turned  round  upon 
Janet,  who  stood  behind,  bur- 
dened with  her  great  shawl,  and 
threw  herself  upon  the  old  wom- 
an's shoulder.  "  Oh  granny,  gran- 
ny, take  me  home,  take  me  home 
again  !  for  I  have  nothing  to  do 
here,  nor  among  these  strange 
folk,"  she  cried. 
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THE     HITTITES. 


ONCE  upon  a  time,  many  cen- 
turies ago — perhaps  five  thousand 
years  or  more  —  there  dwelt  in 
Central  Asia  a  great  Tatar  people, 
whose  migrations  extended  gradu- 
ally westwards  and  southwards  to 
the  Caspian  and  to  the  highlands 
beyond  it.  They  belonged  to  that 
ancient  Altaic  race  which  spread 
on  the  east  towards  China,  on  the 
north-west  to  Finland  ;  which  peo- 
pled Italy  with  Etruscan  and  other 
tribes ;  which  formed  the  Pelas- 
gian  stock  in  Greece ;  and  which 
spread  to  France  and  to  Spain  as 
Basques  and  Iberians.  The  tribes 
with  which  we  are  immediately 
concerned  descended  southwards 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ararat, 
and  peopled  Mesopotamia,  where 
they  mingled  with  a  Semitic  race 
of  nomads  who  were  finding  their 
way  from  the  Arabian  deserts  to 
the  richer  lands  watered  by  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  Others 
of  these  tribes,  crossing  the  great 
western  river,  or  penetrating  into 
the  Taurus  range,  peopled  Asia 
Minor  and  Syria,  and  were  known 
as  Hittites,  or  to  the  Semitic  people 
as  Canaanites,  or  dwellers  in  the 
"lowlands"  of  Palestine. 

Of  the  rude  condition  of  the 
earliest  of  these  hordes,  which, 
as  the  Mongols,  the  Turks,  and 
the  Hunns  (all  descended  from  the 
same  original  stock),  afterwards 
spread  over  the  same  regions  .of 
Asia  and  of  Europe,  we  may  still 
gather  something  from  the  earliest 
forms  of  their  language. 

In  personal  appearance  these 
Tatar  tribes  were  not  very  attrac- 
tive. A  sturdy  thick-set  figure, 
a  large  head,  a  face  with  short 
nose  and  high  cheek-bones,  the 
eyes  oblique,  as  among  the  Chin- 
ese, the  mouth  never  graced  by 


a  thick  beard,  but  either  hairless 
or  with  a  thin  straggling  mous- 
tache, the  complexion  yellowish, 
the  hair  and  eyes  black,  and  at 
the  back  of  the  half-shaven  head 
a  pigtail,  sometimes  curled  up, 
sometimes  hanging  down,  —  these 
were  the  chief  characteristic  feat- 
ures of  this  indomitable  stock.  In 
the  south,  under  the  hot  and  try- 
ing climate  of  the  Euphrates  val- 
ley, the  race  seems  to  have  fined 
down,  and  slender  figures  are  rep- 
resented on  Akkadian  sculptures ; 
but  among  the  Etruscans  and  in 
Asia  Minor  the  type  resembled 
rather  that  of  the  sturdy  Turkish 
peasantry  of  our  own  times,  who 
in  Smyrna,  and  even  in  Constan- 
tinople, preserve  a  much  greater 
proportion  of  the  Mongolian  type 
of  physiognomy  than  is  always 
recognised, — our  idea  of  a  Turk 
being  usually  taken  from  the  up- 
per class,  which  is  never  of  pure 
Turanian  blood. 

The  monuments  show  us  also 
the  dress  of  these  Tatar  tribes. 
Thus,  while  the  earliest  robes  seem 
to  have  been  of  goatskin  or  other 
hides  (a  kind  of  dress  which  is 
said  afterwards  to  have  become 
sacred,  and  in  which  the  gods  are 
shown  to  be  robed),  at  a  later 
period  woven  stuffs  were  worn  by 
both  sexes.  In  the  north,  no  doubt, 
the  skins  of  animals  slain  in  the 
chase,  or  of  domestic  beasts,  formed 
naturally  the  first  protection  from 
the  cold.  The  lion-skin  of  Her- 
cules is  the  robe  also  of  early  Al- 
taic heroes  or  gods ;  but  in  Cappa- 
docia  we  have  statues  representing 
female  figures  in  long  garments  of 
many  pleats  and  folds,  the  head 
crowned  by  a  cylindrical  bonnet 
not  unlike  that  still  peculiar  to 
the  Christian  women  of  Bethlehem. 
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I  n  these  same  sculptures  the 
male  figures  wear  a  short  jerkin 
or  tunic  tight  to  the  figure.  On 
their  heads  appears  a  conical  cap  or 
tiara  like  that  still  worn  by  certain 
Dervish  sects.  The  sturdy  legs  of 
these  heroes  are  bare,  but  on  their 
feet  they  have  a  boot  with  curled- 
up  toes,  like  the  Turkish  slipper 
or  the  riding-boot  of  the  Kurdish 
and  Arab  horseman.  Gloves  for 
the  hand,  fingerless,  but  with  a 
thumb,  are  also  thought  to  have 
been  worn. 

The  chiefs — who  perhaps  alone 
wore  the  tiara,  which  was  not  un- 
like the  well  -  known  crown  of 
Upper  Egypt — were  also  decked 
with  long  robes.  The  curly-toed 
boot  —  also  known  among  the 
Etruscans  —  so  struck  the  Egyp- 
tians that  it  has  been  shown  on 
monuments  at  Karnak  which  re- 
present the  Hittites,  as  distinctive 
of  the  conquered  warriors  of  north- 
ern Syria. 

The  tribes  appear  very  early  to 
have  domesticated  the  ox,  the 
sheep,  the  goat,  and  the  dog,  and 
used  the  ass — probably  in  times  of 
peace — and  the  horse,  which  drew 
their  chariots  of  war.  They  were, 
however,  not  simply  a  nomadic 
people.  Very  early  they  began  to 
grow  corn  and  to  build  houses  aad 
towns.  The  camel  also  they  prob- 
ably knew  before  descending  into 
Mesopotamia.  How  soon  they 
constructed  chariots  of  war  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  but  it  was  from  the 
east  that  the  Egyptians  (before 
1600  B.C.)  obtained  both  horse  and 
chariot.  The  bow,  the  spear,  the 
short  knife-like  sword,  the  buckler, 
the  club — probably  also  the  sling, 
and  certainly  the  two  -  headed 
battle-axe — were  the  weapons  used 
in  war.  The  axe  appears  almost 
of  the  same  form  in  Cappadocia 
and  in  Etruria. 

They  were  mighty  hunters  also, 
and  warred  against  the  bear,  the 


wolf,  and  the  lion  (which  they  called 
the  "  big  dog  ") :  the  tiger  also — 
contrary  to  popular  ideas  as  to  its 
habitat — they  may  have  found  in 
Ararat  and  in  the  Caucasus,  as 
well  as  in  Hyrcania,  south  of  the 
Caspian,  and  in  the  Hindu  Kush. 
They  distinguished  many  species 
of  deer,  and  hunted  the  formidable 
bison  of  Western  Asia  (Boa  primi- 
genius).  It  is  not  known  if  they 
were  fox-hunters ;  and  it  is  even 
possible,  judging  from  modern 
custom,  that  they  may  have  eaten 
an  animal  which  civilisation  gives 
to  the  hounds. 

The  earliest  habitations  of  these 
Mongolian  tribes  appear  to  have 
been  caves,  or  rude  cottages  made 
by  an  earthen  mound  piled  over  a 
few  large  stones  arranged  dolmen- 
wise.  No  doubt  they  used  wood 
when  wood  was  to  be  found,  but 
the  old  Altaic  word  for  a  house 
is  said  to  mean  a  "  hole  "  and  a 
"  mound  "  as  well. 

They  came  from  the  land  of 
darkness,  from  that  mysterious 
country  of  night,  which  so  occu- 
pied the  imagination  of  the  Asi- 
atics of  the  middle  ages,  who 
penetrated  towards  the  north. 
There  are  many  legends  of  this 
land  of  "  peltry," — skins  and  furs  ; 
of  the  long  nights,  and  the  voices 
of  the  unseen  inhabitants  with 
whom  the  traders  conducted  a  si- 
lent traffic ;  of  the  dreadful  win- 
ters, and  of  the  seas  of  sand  or 
of  pebbles  lapping  like  the  waves 
of  the  ocean.  Long  after  the  Al- 
taic tribes  had  descended  into 
semi  -  tropical  regions,  they  pre- 
served traditions  of  their  northern 
home ;  they  still  felt  the  fear  of 
that  darkness  which  accompanied 
the  miseries  of  the  time  of  snow, 
and  told  wonderful  legends  of  the 
great  winter  in  which  all  but  the 
righteous  few  were  destroyed  ;  and 
of  the  birds  who,  flying  from  the 
south,  announced  the  glad  tidings 
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of  the  return  of  spring.  This 
legend  of  the  herald  birds  is  one 
of  the  most  widely  spread  and 
most  easily  understood  of  Asiatic 
myths.  We  can  see  at  a  glance 
why  the  white  stork,  on  his  way 
to  the  northern  marshes,  is  re- 
garded as  a  bird  of  good  omen; 
why  the  swallow  in  Babylonia 
was  the  herald  of  good  tidings ; 
why  the  sad  voices  of  the  cranes 
flying  south  portended  to  the 
nymphs  the  approach  of  the  Greek 
deluge.  To  watch  the  flight  of 
birds  from  the  south  or  the  north 
was  one  of  the  earliest  of  human 
efforts  to  divine  the  coming  seasons 
long  before  a  calendar  existed. 

The  religion — if  religion  it  can 
be  called — of  these  early  migrants, 
was  indeed  primitive  and  child- 
like. Fear  and  hope,  sorrow  and 
joy,  lay  at  its  roots,  and  ignorance 
of  all  natural  phenomena  was  the 
motive  of  blind  attempts  to  depre- 
cate the  wrath  or  to  secure  the 
favour  of  the  countless  spiritual 
beings  wherewith  man  saw  him- 
self surrounded.  The  sky  to  the 
Altaic  shepherds  was  not  an  ex- 
panse of  atmosphere,  but  an  ad- 
amantine dome  with  windows, 
through  which  were  let  down  the 
great  bags  or  barrels  containing 
the  rain.  The  earth,  an  inverted 
cup,  floated  on  the  ocean  under 
this  dome,  and  in  the  horizon 
mountains  there  were  180  holes 
or  doors  towards  the  east,  and 
an  equal  number  towards  the  west, 
through  which  the  sun  came  forth 
from  the  under  world,  or  again 
descended  thereto,  soaring  during 
the  day  as  a  great  bird  across 
the  sky.  The  earth  itself  was  a 
goddess,  the  mother  of  all.  The 
gloomy  regions  beneath  the  world 
were  full  of  feathered  ghosts, 
which  beat  their  wings  against 
the  walls  of  their  prison-house,  and 
fed  in  the  darkness — only  lighted 
by  the  red-hot  orb  as  it  passed 
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through  the  city  of  the  dead  at 
night — upon  mire  and  clay  ;  while 
the  dust  lay  thick  on  the  rusty 
gates,  and  the  terrible  king  of 
hell,  with  his  lion-headed  consort, 
devoured  the  bodies  of  the  wicked. 
From  another  point  of  view,  this 
region  was  called  "  the  land  of  no 
life,"  or  "  the  country  where  there 
is  no  movement."  The  entrance 
was  sometimes  thought  to  lie  in 
the  ocean,  and  through  it  ran  the 
river  over  which  the  dead  must 
pass,  and  beside  which  the  infer- 
nal deities  found  the  ghosts,  as  it 
were,  of  those  propitiatory  offer- 
ings which  friends  of  the  dead  had 
buried  or  burned  with  the  corpse. 
Among  the  reeds  of  its  banks  the 
ghosts  wandered;  but  the  righteous 
were  led  to  a  place  of  repose  where 
they  were  safe  from  the  demons, 
beside  the  stream  of  the  water  of 
life,  guarded  by  the  goddess  of  the 
nether  world.  This  is  no  fancy 
picture  of  early  beliefs,  for  every 
touch  may  be  verified  from  existing 
records. 

The  greatest,  wisest,  most  just, 
and  most  merciful  of  the  gods  was 
the  supreme  deity  of  heaven  and 
of  the  ocean.  The  old  name  which 
he  bore  is  said  to  mean  "the 
House  "  or  "  the  House  of  Water," 
and  he  was  the  spirit  of  the  great 
temple,  the  floor  of  which  was  the 
firmament,  and  dwelt  also  beneath 
the  waves  of  the  ocean.  He  was 
represented  with  bull's  horns  to 
signify  his  power,  and  held  the 
great  snake  wherewith  he  lashed 
the  waves  of  the  sea  into  fury. 
Seated  on  his  throne  in  the  depths, 
he  is  shown  as  the  judge  of  the 
wicked  soul  in  a  form  half  bird, 
half  man,  condemning  the  ghost  to 
the  prison-house  beneath  the  earth. 
He  also  appears  guiding  the  souls 
of  the  pious  beneath  the  ocean  to 
some  abode  of  rest  and  peace. 
The  power  of  this  great  spirit  of 
heaven  and  ocean  seems  to  have 
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been    regarded    as   supreme   over 
gods  and  demons  alike. 

The    "  three   lords    of  justice," 
who  also  formed  the  principal  ob- 
jects of  worship,  were  the  fire,  the 
water,  and  the  sun.     Fire  the  Al- 
taic tribes  had  learned  to  produce 
with  the  fire-drill,  and  to  hold  so 
sacred   that   the    fire-drill    itself 
was  a  deity,  or  the  emblem  of  a 
god.     The  hymns  to  tire  are  nu- 
merous   among    the    Akkadians : 
and  the  brightness,  the  devouring 
might,  the  warmth,  and  life-giving 
power  of  the  fire,  are  constantly 
celebrated.     It  appears  that  iron 
was  never  allowed  to  approach  the 
Same — the   fire    was    not    to    be 
stirred  with  a  sword,  and  presum- 
ably all  the  pokers  were  of  wood. 
This  superstition,    which  is   very 
widely  spread  still  among  the  Ta- 
tars,   and   which   is  said  to   have 
been  a  Pythagorean  maxim,  seems 
to  have  been  based  either  on  the 
fear  of   killing  a  beneficent  crea- 
ture in  the  flame,  or  of   exciting 
the   wrath   of    the    fire-spirit    by 
wounding    it     with    the     sword. 
Curiously  enough,  the  later  Jews 
had  a  similar  belief,  and  forbade 
the  approach  of  iron  to  the  altar 
fire.     The  fire  was  a  purifier  not 
only  of  metals,  but  even  of  human 
beings.     It  was  pacified    by  offer- 
ings of  infants  burnt  alive,  or  of 
captives    cast    into    the   funiace. 
Probably,  as  among  the  rude  tribes 
of  the  west,  diseased  flocks  were 
also  driven  through  the  tire,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Need  fire  of  Ger- 
man tribes.     The  ancient  custom 
of  ordeal   by  fire,  common  to  all 
Asiatics,   was  no  doubt  based  on 
this  same  belief  in  the  justice  of 
the  god  of  flame.    There  is,  more- 
over, conclusive  evidence  that  at  the 
earliest  times  many,  if  not  all,  the 
Altaic  tribes  burned  their   dead, 
and  offered  slaves,  wives,   horses, 
and   other  property  of    the   dead 
chief,  upon  his  funeral  pyre  —  a 


wholesale  suttee,  of  which  traces 
still  remain  to  the  present  age  in 
China,  in  India,  and  elsewhere. 
The  death  -  horse,  on  which  the 
ghost  was  conducted  by  the  terrible 
Charon  of  the  Etruscans,  may 
perhaps  have  been  the  ghost  of  his 
own  horse  so  burned  with  his  body. 
In  one  representation  the  goddess 
of  hell  rides  on  such  a  horse  in 
her  boat  on  the  infernal  river,  and 
the  death-horse  is  well  known  in 
European  folk-lore. 

Not  less  sacred    than  fire   was 
water   to   the   Altaic  tribes.     As 
the   source  of  life,  in  streams,  in 
dew,  in  rain,  and  in  the  springs,  it 
was  adored  and  propitiated.     The 
brightness,     the     movement,    the 
power,  and    the    life-giving    pro- 
perties of  the  water,  caused  it  to 
be  regarded  as  itself  alive.     The 
only   cure   for   sickness  seems   to 
have  been  to  sprinkle  with  magic 
water.     The  only  cure  for  death 
was  the  water  of  life.    The  temple 
god  presided  over  the  waters,  and 
the   moon   was   closely  connected 
with  water  in  the  popular  belief* 
Whether  the  difficulty  which  puz- 
zled  the   later    Zoroastrians    had 
yet  been  discussed  does  not  appear. 
The  latter  could  not    understand 
how,  if  water  was  so  pure,  so  good, 
and  so  holy,  water  might  yet  com- 
pass the  death  of  men  by  drown- 
ing ;  and  how  tire,   also   being  so 
good,  could  also  slay.     It  was  ex- 
plained by  the  learned  that  these 
evils  were  due,  not  to  the  water 
nor  to  the  fire,  but  to  independent 
demons  who  lurked  in  or   beside 
the  sacred  elements.     Probably  in 
this  early  age  the  puzzle  was  solved 
in  a  simpler  manner  by  supposing 
that  the   spirits  of   water  and  of 
fire  might  slay  the  offender,  while 
extending  their  grace  to  the  pious. 
The  third  "  lord  of  justice  "  was 
the  sun,  regarded  as  a  being  con- 
trolled   by    the    power    of    a    yet 
greater  deity,  taught  to  pursue  an 
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unerring  path  or  condemned  by 
endless  journeys  to  labour  for  man, 
and  to  fight  his  battle  against  the 
countless  monsters  of  night,  of  win- 
ter, and  of  storm.  By  some  he  was 
thought  to  be  a  great  bird,  and 
was  therefore  represented,  like  the 
Persian  Rukh,  soaring  in  heaven,  or 
with  his  wings  cut  flapping  help- 
less in  the  forest  by  night;  by  some 
he  was  regarded  as  a  hare  spring- 
ing from  its  form  in  the  east,  and 
coursing  over  the  sky  in  a  day  • 
by  some  as  an  armed  warrior, 
called  the  "  Friend  of  Man,"  stand- 
ing with  fiery  weapons  on  the 
Eastern  mountain,  before  whose 
face  the  demons  of  shadow  and 
of  cold  fled  away. 

The  sun  was  also  called  the  son 
of  the  heaven-god,  and  represented 
as  an  infant  new-born  in  spring ; 
in  summer  as  the  hero  who  slays 
monsters  and  wanders  over  the 
earth ;  in  winter  as  the  aged, 
feeble,  and  persecuted  monarch, 
driven  from  his  throne  and  slain 
by  his  foes,  or  devoured  by  mon- 
sters. The  gradual  change  of  his 
place  of  rising  was  watched  with 
anxiety  from  the  remote  days  when 
pointer- stones  were  set  up  to  mark 
his  furthest  deviation  north  or 
south  ;  and  when  it  was  recognised 
that  the  return  of  summer  was 
presaged  by  a  return  northwards 
of  the  point  of  sunrise,  annual  re- 
joicings accompanied  the  reports 
from  these  rude  and  early  observa- 
tories (cromlechs  as  we  call  them 
in  the  West),  telling  that  the  limit 
of  southern  deviation  had  been 
reached,  and  that  the  sun  again,  as 
in  former  years,  was  beginning  to 
rise  further  towards  the  north. 

Not  less  anxiously,  night  by 
night,  must  the  shepherd  have 
watched  for  the  first  brightening 
of  the  light  of  dawn.  The  fire 
having  gone  out,  the  moon  hav- 
ing set,  the  chill  of  the  early  morn 
stiffening  his  limbs,  the  terror  of 


darkness — so  much  feared  by  all 
savages — in  his  heart,  he  turned 
his  eyes  to  the  east  where  the  first 
dim  whitening  of  the  sky  might  be 
watched.  The  great  aurora,  which 
has  become  so  famous  a  figure  in 
Aryan  poetry,  was  likened  by  the 
Egyptians,  just  as  it  still  is  by 
the  Hottentots,  to  a  glorious  tree 
with  jewelled  boughs  growing  from 
the  mountain.  At  the  foot  of  this 
tree  they  said  the  sun  was  sleeping, 
and  through  its  radiant  branches 
he  climbed  up — like  Jack  up  his 
beanstalk — to  the  heavens.  In 
Chaldea  they  called  it  the  "tree 
of  light "  and  the  "  tree  of  Asshur." 
Horus  is  represented  in  Egypt 
climbing  this  tree  ;  and  the  Chinese 
preserve  the  same  idea,  as  their 
emblem  for  light  was  the  sun  on 
the  tree-top,  and  for  darkness  the 
sun  under  the  tree.  Down  to  the 
middle  ages  this  emblem  of  the 
tree  of  light  was  still  a  feature  of 
popular  belief.  They  said  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  that  the  hero 
went  eastwards  till  he  came  to  the 
tree  in  which  the  Pho3nix  (the  sun- 
eagle)  sat,  and  there  learned  his 
fate.  This  "  tree-like  one  "  is  one 
of  the  Hottentot  gods ;  and  pro- 
bably the  emblem  is  much  older 
than  that  with  which  we  are 
familiar  in  classic  myths,  which 
represents  the  rosy  maiden  pre- 
ceding the  chariot  of  the  sun. 

The  counterpart  to  this  eastern 
tree  was  the  sunset  tree  of  the 
Paradise  in  the  west — the  land  of 
Cockaygne,  or  garden  of  the  Hes- 
perides,  which  in  Chaldea  was  said 
to  have  its  entrance  by  the  door 
in  the  sea.  The  appearance  of  the 
sunset  glow  was  regarded  with 
feelings  opposite  to  those  greeting 
the  dawn.  The  Egyptians  and 
many  other  early  peoples  said  that 
the  sun  was  falling  into  a  furnace, 
or  that  his  blood  was  flowing  over 
the  sky,  or  that  he  climbed  down 
the  western  tree  into  the  region 
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of  the  dead,  or  burned  himself 
upon  a  funeral  pyre.  Thus  the 
western  tree  was  connected  with 
the  under  world,  and  in  its  branches 
sat  the  goddess  of  night  and  of  fate. 
The  idea  of  these  two  trees  still 
influences  Moslem  beliefs  concern- 
ing the  tree  of  Paradise  and  the 
thorny  tree  of  hell ;  and  there  is 
no  known  system  of  Asiatic  belief 
from  which  they  are  altogether  ab- 
sent. 

Next  to  the  long-suffering  and 
friendly  sun,  the  moon  was  an 
object  of  affectionate  adoration. 
They  called  her  sometimes  the 
"lady  of  the  horned  face,"  some- 
times the  "light  of  earth,"  some- 
times the  "great  princess  Istar." 
They  believed  her  to  be  the  lover 
of  the  sun,  always  pursuing  him 
through  heaven  and  hell.  The 
Akkadians  told  of  her  visit  to  the 
under  world  when  she  was  shorn 
of  her  crown  and  jewels,  and  at 
length  (during  the  dark  quarter) 
disappeared  altogether  as  a  pris- 
oner of  the  infernal  goddess.  But 
by  the  Water  of  Life — the  dew 
always  connected  with  the  moon 
— she  recovered  her  strength,  and 
came  forth  again  to  light  the  world, 
her  jewels  and  her  crown  being 
one  by  one  restored  to  her  till  her 
full  glory  was  recovered. 

The  gentle  breezes  of  the  sum- 
mer were  not  unnaturally  thought 
to  come  from  the  sun,  who  was 
said  by  the  Akkadians  to  breathe 
on  the  shining  waters  of  the 
Euphrates ;  but  the  tempestuous 
wind  was  an  unseen  demon,  whose 
blows  could  be  felt,  but  whose 
form  was  hid  in  the  dark  robe  of 
the  storm-cloud.  The  lightning 
was  the  fiery  weapon  of  the  sun- 
god  wherewith  he  smote  the  storm- 
dragon,  whose  bellowing  men  heard 
immediately  after  the  stroke — 
though  some  said  it  was  the  tri- 
umphant braying  of  the  swift  ass 
on  which  the  hero  was  riding. 


This  bolt  of  fire  — the  club  of 
Mithraor  of  Hercules,  the  hammer 
of  Thor,  the  crooked  serpent  of  the 
Hottentots  —  was  regarded  with 
awe,  but  yet  connected  with  the 
idea  of  an  essential  fire  of  life  on 
which  all  human  or  animal  exist- 
ence was  thought  to  depend.  Not 
only  did  the  Medes  and  other 
Asiatics  develop  this  theory  of  the 
essential  spark,  but  it  has  lately 
been  found  that  the  Egyptians 
had  a  similar  belief.  The  water 
of  life  .and  the  tire  of  life  were 
the  spirits  whom  men  adored  in 
the  rushing  stream  and  the  house- 
hold flame. 

Among  the  most  extraordinary 
pieces  of  symbolism  known  to  have 
been  used  by  these  early  Asiatics 
was  that  of  the  ass-head,  as  repre- 
senting a  deity.  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  such  an  emblem  was 
used  among  Hittites,  Egyptians, 
and  others,  in  connection  with  the 
the  red  god  Set  or  Sut.  The  same 
emblem  comes  down  to  us  in  the 
ass  of  Dionysus,  in  the  swift  ass 
of  Indra,  in  thousands  of  popular 
stories — such  as  the  Donkey  Cab- 
bage— and  on  the  gnostic  repre- 
sentations found  in  Syria  and  in 
Rome.  The  wild  ass  of  Asia  was, 
however,  a  very  different  animal 
from  the  patient  donkey  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  the  strength,  the  speed, 
and  the  tamelessness  of  the  wild 
ass,  which  are  celebrated  in  the 
Book  of  Job,  are  portrayed  in 
most  spirited  manner  on  Assyrian 
sculptures. 

Another  ancient  figure  widely 
reproduced  was  that  of  mother 
earth,  represented,  like  the  In- 
dian goddess,  pressing  streams  of 
milk  from,  her  breast,  or  nursing 
the  infant  sun  of  the  spring-time 
in  her  arms.  In  Troy,  in  Chaldea, 
in  Syria,  in  Cyprus,  in  Egypt, 
mother  earth  is  again  and  again 
so  represented,  though  without  the 
beauty  of  form  and  of  sentiment 
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which  the  Greeks  afterwards  at- 
tained in  reproducing  her  divinity. 

In  honour  of  these  good  powers 
the  annual  festivals  were  celebrated 
with  joy  or  with  sorrow.  The 
winter  feast  of  fire  celebrated  the 
solstice;  the  spring  and  harvest 
rejoicings  and  the  vintage  festival 
were  followed  by  the  mourning  for 
the  autumn,  when  the  leaves  fell, 
and  the  cold,  the  rain,  and  the 
darkness  began  to  reappear.  It 
was  perhaps  not  until  the  Altaic 
tribes  reached  Asia  Minor  that 
they  began  to  know  the  vine  and 
to  drink  wine,  but  they  must  very 
early  have  discovered  intoxicants 
like  the  Aryan  soma ;  and  the 
Egyptians  drank  beer  as  well  as 
wine.  We  have  a  very  early 
sculpture  showing  the  god  of  wine 
and  of  corn — perhaps  as  old  as 
1600  B.C.  at  least — near  Tarsus,  in 
Asia  Minor.  As  early,  at  least, 
as  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  Ta- 
tar peoples  knew  how  to  make  the 
celebrated  koumiss  drink  from 
mares'  milk,  and  sprinkled  liba- 
tions of  koumiss  in  their  temples 
and  houses  and  tents,  and  to  the 
four  quarters  of  heaven.  Koumiss 
is  said  to  be  the  most  exquisite  of 
intoxicants,  and  leaves  no  "  head  " 
next  morning.  That  the  Akka- 
dians, however,  suffered  from  head- 
aches, we  know  from  the  fact  that 
their  magical  texts  speak  of  a 
"  splitting  headache  "  accompany- 
ing— as  it  still  does — the  mala- 
rious fevers  in  the  plains  of  the 
Euphrates. 

The  dark  side  of  the  Altaic 
beliefs  was  represented  by  the  ter- 
ror of  demons,  ghosts,  vampires, 
incubi,  succubi,  and  all  manner  of 
fiends  of  the  storm,  the  darkness, 
the  flood,  the  fever,  and  of  death 
or  the  plague.  These  demons  they 
represented  with  the  heads  of 
tigers  or  wolves,  with  tongues  hang- 
ing out  of  mouths  armed  with  the 
fangs  of  wild  beasts.  Their  bodies 


were  those  of  wolves  or  of  cats, 
their  hind-legs  had  eagles'  claws, 
and  their  tails  were  serpents ; 
while  two  or  four  wings  added  to 
their  terrors  and  to  their  power. 
The  demon  of  the  hot  wind  has 
been  found  so  represented  in 
Chaldea,  while  according  to  other 
texts  the  demons  crept  into  houses 
as  serpents,  or  caused  the  beasts 
of  the  field  to  start  and  tremble 
with  fear,  and  flung  the  callow 
nestlings  from  the  trees,  and 
lurked  in  the  ruins  to  leap  on  men 
as  their  prey. 

How  to  defeat  demons  was  the 
great  question  of  the  day.  The 
chief  reliance  was  placed  in  the 
goodwill  of  the  "  Friend  of  Man," 
who  chased  them  away.  Magic 
potions  were  brewed,  just  as  Zulu 
chiefs  still  spend  their  days  in 
concocting  magic  broth  to  be 
sprinkled  on  men,  on  houses,  or  on 
cattle.  There  were  also  written 
charms  in  leather  or  metal  cases, 
hung  to  the  walls  or  round  the 
neck — just  like  those  which  the 
Mahdi  distributed  to  his  soldiers ; 
and  bands  of  linen  with  written 
spells  were  bound  to  the  limbs  or 
forehead  of  the  sick,  driving  the 
demon  of  disease  gradually  from 
the  body.  Stone-cut  texts  were 
built  into  the  walls  of  houses,  or 
little  statues  of  the  gods  were 
buried  under  the  foundations. 
The  diseased  flocks  were  passed 
through  the  fire,  or  one  as  a  sacri- 
fice was  cast  down  a  precipice  or 
thrown  into  the  river.  The  mal- 
ignant earth-demon  was  pacified 
by  a  human  victim  to  save  the 
new  building  from  the  shock  of 
earthquake — supposed  to  be  due 
to  the  heaving  of  the  shoulders  of 
the  giant  below.  The  knowledge 
of  certain  spells  or  forms  of  invo- 
cation which  was  kept  as  a  secret 
by  the  wizards  or  priests,  was  a 
most  powerful  means  of  counter- 
acting evil.  Witches  were  hunted 
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out,  as  they  still  are  in  Africa, 
and  were  believed  able  to  torment 
the  living  by  torturing  a  present- 
ment in  wax  or  clay,  so  long  as 
something  belonging  to  the  victim 
— a  nail,  a  hair,  or  a  rag  of  cloth- 
ing— could  be  incorporated  into  the 
image,  into  which  needles  were 
stuck,  or  which  was  roasted  slowly 
by  the  fire.  Such  beliefs,  known 
from  an  early  time  in  Asia,  sur- 
vived in  Europe  to  a  very  late 
period,  and  still  survive  in  the 
East.  It  is  most  instructive  to 
find  among  all  such  early  tribes 
that  death  was  never  regarded  as 
the  natural  end  of  life  —  as  the 
withering  of  the  flower  or  decay  of 
the  tree — but  as  a  direct  murderous 
interference  on  the  part  of  mal- 
ignant power  with  the  immortal 
life  on  earth  which  man  believed 
himself  capable  of  enjoying.  Old 
age  and  grey  hair,  sickness  and 
sorrow,  were  not  the  natural  lot 
but  the  misfortunes  of  man,  due  to 
the  opposing  influence  of  demons. 

The  result  of  the  incantations 
on  the  demons  was  remarkable. 
The  inscribed  pillar  confronted 
them  at  the  house  door,  and  they 
had  to  lie  in  wait  outside  ;  but  the 
spells  of  the  priests  diverted  their 
rage  against  one  another,  and  they 
are  represented  ramping  up  ard 
tearing  one  another,  —  "  fleeing 
away  struggling,"  as  one  charm 
preserved  in  cuneiform  tells  us. 
Rude  as  such  conceptions  may  ap- 
pear, they  still  formed  an  im- 
portant part  of  popular  religion  in 
Europe  late  even  in  the  middle 
ages. 

The  earliest  temples  of  the 
Altaic  tribes,  like  those  of  our 
own  Druids,  were  open-air  circles 
of  stones,  with  a  central  standing- 
stone  supposed  to  be  haunted  by 
the  deity.  Over  it  libations  of 
oil,  of  water,  of  wine,  of  koumiss, 
of  blood,  were  poured ;  before  it, 
or  on  it,  flowers,  fruits,  berries, 
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and  other  such  gifts  were  placed. 
Within  the  circle  a  man  might 
leave  unharmed  his  most  valuable 
property  under  the  protection  of 
the  god.  Near  it  the  dolmen,  or  . 
stone  table,  formed  an  altar,  on 
which  human  or  animal  victims 
were  offered.  The  magic  circle, 
the  cup  hollow  with  its  surround- 
ing rings,  used  by  all  Asiatics 
alike,  were  connected  with  rites 
of  purification  by  sprinklings  of 
dew,  of  water,  or  of  milk.  On 
the  dolmen-stones  the  sick  were 
laid,  as  they  still  are  on  inscribed 
talisman  -  stones  in  Syria  ;  and 
through  the  dolmens  they  crawled 
or  were  dragged,  in  hope  of  speedy 
cure. 

One  of  the  most  curious  of 
Asiatic  superstitions — that  of  the 
Dead's  Door — was  connected  with 
this  rite  of  "  passing  through."  In 
Persia,  in  China,  and  not  less  in 
medieval  Europe,  it  was  thought 
of  evil  omen  that  the  dead  should 
pass  out  through  the  same  door 
as  the  living.  A  hole  was  broken 
in  the  wall,  through  which  the 
corpse  was  taken  out ;  or  even  at 
a  later  time  a  special  door — high 
up  from  the  ground — was  made 
for  the  same  purpose.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  western  supersti- 
tion as  to  "closing  the  door"  on 
a  corpse  has  the  same  derivation, 
and  the  Dead's  Doors  may  still  be 
seen  in  Northern  Italy. 

From  the  religion  of  these  an- 
cient tribes  we  may  perhaps  gath- 
er most  light  as  to  their  civili- 
sation ;  but  some  of  their  social 
customs  are  equally  curious  and 
instructive,  especially  that  of  the 
couvade,  as  it  is  called  in  France 
— the  custom  of  putting  the  fattier 
of  a  new-born  child  into  bed,  care- 
fully tending  him  and  feeding  him 
on  special  diet  for  some  time,  until 
the  baby  begins  to  grow  strong. 
This  extraordinary,  and  to  our 
ideas  unnatural  custom,  is  com- 
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mon  to  various  Altaic  peoples. 
In  France  among  the  Basques,  in 
Spain  among  Iberians,  in  Corsica, 
in  Asia  Minor,  in  Borneo,  in 
Siberia,  in  Greenland,  in  Africa, 
America,  and  in  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago alike,  this  custom  exists,  or 
has  existed.  Marco  Polo  men- 
tions it  in  China ;  Apollonius 
Rhodius  in  Pontus.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  due  to  a  belief  in  some 
mysterious  sympathy  between  the 
father  and  the  child,  the  health  of 
the  infant  being  supposed  to  de- 
pend on  that  of  its  sire.  The 
mother  appears  to  receive  little  at- 
tention from  the  Turanian  peoples 
among  whom  this  strange  custom 
prevails. 

The  laws  of  the  Altaic  tribes  in 
Chaldea  are  only  known  to  us  by 
a  few  Akkadian  fragments.  Their 
punishments,  including  drowning 
and  mutilation,  walling  up  alive, 
and  tearing  off  the  nails,  show  us 
how  savage  they  were,  even  in  days 
when  they  could  write  and  trade, 
and  had  some  knowledge  of  art. 
They  had  slaves  also  who  were 
recognised  as  having  some  human 
rights,  for  a  master  was  bound  to 
maintain  his  slave  if  he  had  in- 
jured him  by  violence.  The  posi- 
tion of  women  was  more  indepen- 
dent and  important  than  we  might 
have  thought  likely  ;  but  the  jeal- 
ous seclusion  of  the  sex  practised 
by  Semitic  peoples  seems  always  to 
have  been  unknown  to  Altaic  races. 

The  practice  of  divining  was  an 
important  branch  of  priestly  know- 
ledge :  divining  by  gems,  by  arrows, 
by  sticks  thrown  into  the  air,  by 
the  flight  of  birds,  by  the  bones  of 
cocks  slain  as  sacrifices  (as  is  still 
the  case  in  Burmah) — in  short, 
every  sort  of  consecrated  gambling 
and  choice  of  action  by  "  tossing 
up."  No  general  would  have  ex- 
pected success  if  he  led  out  his 
army  against  the  advice  of  the 
wizard.  Long  lists  of  rules  were 
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drawn  up,  including  such  an  omen 
as  a  dog  straying  into  the  temple, 
and  some  of  these  lists  have  come 
down. to  us  in  cuneiform  to  the 
present  day.  Herodotus  tells  us 
how  the  Scythians  divined  by 
twigs,  and  Buddhist  or  Nestorian 
priests  alike  continue  the  practice 
to  the  present  day. 

The  language  and  the  writing 
of  the  Altaic  peoples  were,  like 
themselves,  extremely  primitive. 
Picture-writing — like  that  of  bush- 
men,  or  of  the  cavemen  in  Europe 
— had  passed  into  a  further  hiero- 
glyphic stage,  in  which  pronouns 
and  other  parts  of  speech  were 
represented  by  emblems,  and  in 
which  the  plural  was  shown,  as 
in  Egypt,  by  the  simple  device  of 
a  series  of  strokes  after  the  noun. 
Language,  in  like  manner,  had  de- 
veloped from  mere  monosyllabic 
sounds  to  the  agglutinative  stage 
— still  traceable  even  in  English — 
where  other  syllables  are  added  to 
show  the  relations  of  the  various 
root  -  sounds  to  each  other  ;  but 
even  to  our  own  times  the  Altaic 
peoples  have  not  advanced  any 
further.  Their  languages  have 
not  become  inflexional  like  those  of 
Aryan  or  Semitic  peoples,  and  they 
have  never  invented,  consequently, 
an  alphabet  to  supersede  their 
clumsy  hieroglyphics  or  syllabaries, 
which,  with  time,  have  only  grown 
clumsier  and  more  complicated. 
A  Chinese  at  twenty-one  has  not 
attained  that  mastery  over  his  lan- 
guage which  an  Aryan  child  may 
attain  at  the  age  of  five. 

The  arts  were  represented  among 
the  Altaic  tribes  of  Western  Asia 
not  only  by  writing  and  sculpture, 
but  very  early  by  metallurgical 
discoveries.  Not  less  than  3000 
years  B.C.  the  Akkadians  had  not 
only  learned  to  smelt  iron,  to  ex- 
tract copper,  lead,  and  tin  from 
the  ore,  to  use  gold  and  silver  and 
alloys  like  electrum  in  barter,  but 
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they  even  knew  how  to  make 
bronze  and  brass.  They  wrought 
l*»autiful  vases,  bowls,  and  bas- 
reliefs  in  repoussee  work  in  all 
metals  ;  they  plated  their  chariots 
with  silver;  they  made  statues 
with  heads  of  gold  ;  they  carved 
wood  and  alabaster,  and  engraved 
on  their  signets  groups  represent- 
ing the  gods,  or  commemorating  the 
myths  already  noticed.  Many  pre- 
cious stones — the  ruby,  diamond, 
turquoise,  and  others — were  known 
to  them  by  distinct  names  ;  and 
their  temples  were  rich  with  crust- 
ed metal,  like  the  houses  of  kings 
which  Homer  describes. 

Such  then  was  the  civilisation 
of  the  Turanian  tribes  of  Western 
Asia  before  the  family  of  Abraham 
crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  en- 
tered a  land  fully  peopled  with 
their  tribes,  whose  names — Hit- 
tites,  Amalekites,  Philistines,  and 
the  rest — are  preserved  for  us  in 
the  Bible.  Such  were  the  Ca- 
naanites  whom  Joshua  drove  out 
before  him.  Such  were  the  Hit- 
tite  princes  whose  daughters  Ra- 
meses  and  Solomon  alike  married, 
and  whose  trade  with  Egypt  is  not 
only  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  but 
is  also  known  almost  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Moses  to  have  been 
regulated  by  a  treaty  written  on 
a  silver  tablet,  the  account  of 
which  is  still  preserved  in  a  fa- 
mous papyrus. 

But  it  came  to  pass,  in  process 
of  time,  that  the  prosperity  of  this 
great  race  declined.  The  Baby- 
lonians drove  them  from  Chaldea, 
or  lorded  it  over  their  surviving 
members.  The  Assyrians  defeated 
them  at  Carchemish  and  in  Syria. 
The  Hebrews  almost  extirpated 
them  in  Palestine.  The  Romans 
conquered  them  in  Italy,  the  Gauls 
in  France.  The  civilisation  which 
they  founded  was  adopted  by  Ba- 
bylonians and  Greeks  and  Latins, 
and  by  many  later  races,  and  their 
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\«TV  existence  was  forgotten,  and 
their  language  unknown  to  liuvr 
been  ever  spoken  beyond  the  re- 
gions of  Central  and  Eastern 
Asia. 

But  they  left  behind  them  writ- 
ten records  to  prove  their  descent, 
their  race,  their  wealth  and  power, 
their  beliefs  and  hopes  and  fears. 
The  present  century  has  seen  the 
recovery  of  these  records,  cut  in 
basalt,  stamped  in  clay,  carved  on 
stone,  engraved  on  silver ;  and  at 
last,  after  thirty  centuries,  their 
history  begins  to  be  written.  In 
Syria,  in  Chaldea,  in  Italy,  nay, 
even  in  Egypt,  the  same  discov- 
ery has  been  made,  and  the  oldest 
civilised  race  claims  credit  for  its 
own  works. 

It  has  taken  many  years  for  this 
result  to  be  attained,  and  the  full 
understanding  is  yet  incomplete. 

In  1812,  the  great  traveller 
Burckhardt  found  at  Hamath  the 
first  of  these  hieroglyphic  texts, 
hewn  in  basalt.  Then,  for  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  century,  nothing 
more  was  done.  When,  however, 
explorers  again  lit  on  Burckhardt's 
text,  and  on  four  others  at  Ha- 
math, they  were  at  first  said  to  be 
fanciful  ornamental  designs ;  but 
when  this  failed  to  explain  them 
away,  a  learned  man  set  to  work, 
and  studied  them  for  some  time 
upside-down.  Then  another  learn- 
ed man  translated  them,  and  dis- 
covered that  one  (this  is  a  fact) 
referred  to  giving  permission  to 
see  a  bull-fight  gratis.  This  was 
not  approved  by  the  rest  of  the 
learned,  partly  because  no  one  ever 
heard  of  bull-fights  in  the  East 
(though  the  Assyrians  had  some- 
thing of  the  sort),  partly  because 
they  doubted  apparently  if  admis- 
sion gratis  to  a  bull-fight  was  prob- 
able. Thus  the  question  went  to 
sleep  again,  and  the  learned  so- 
ciety most  interested  turned  its 
attention  to  printing  a  paper,  in 
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which  a  Hebrew  scholar  raised  the 
question  whether  a  pigeon  could 
ever  have  flown  with  one  wing. 
It  seems  that  the  Rabbis  under- 
stood the  words,  "  O  that  I  could 
fly  away  and  be  at  rest ! "  to 
mean  fly  with  one  wing  and  rest 
with  the  other.  The  author 
called  his  paper  "  Ancient  Obser- 
vation 011  the  Flight  of  Birds,"  and 
sent  it  to  Mr  Huxley,  whose  reply 
was  unfavourable ;  also  to  the 
Vienna  Balloon  Society,  who  were 
less  unfavourable  (perhaps  because 
balloons  fly  without  any  wings). 
The  Vienna  Balloon  Society  said 
the  paper  was  very  interesting. 

Meanwhile  the  Hittite  inscrip- 
tions remained  unread,  or  at  least 
only  read  to  the  satisfaction  of 
each  one  who  proposed  a  new  sys- 
tem. At  length,  in  two  different 
directions,  comparisons  with  known 
emblems — from  Cyprus  and  from 
Babylon  —  were  proposed ;  but, 
alas !  each  author  was  mutually 
convinced  that  the  other  was 
wrong.  It  was  a  case  of  two 
sides  to  the  shield  ;  and  the  fact 
that  the  rude  clay*-  sketches  de- 
rived from  the  old  basalt  emblems 
were  very  different  from  the 
scrawls  on  limestone,  which  had 
the  same  original  forms,  was  not 
at  first  evident.  George  Smith, 
who  had  discovered,  at  Carche- 
mish,  many  of  these  valuable  texts, 
and  Francois  Lenormant,  who  had 
begun  to  study  the  question  in 
earnest,  both  died  too  soon.  Pro- 
fessor Sayce  is  the  only  student 
of  first-class  acquirements  who  has 
since  made  much  of  the  matter. 

Substantial  agreement  is,  how- 
ever, at  last  being  slowly  attained 


on  important  points.  The  fact 
that  the  hieroglyphics  are  to  be 
read  as  syllables,  not  as  an  alpha- 
bet, tliat  they  are  of  Hittite  ori- 
gin, that  the  Hittites  were  an 
Altaic  people,  and  even  that  the 
language  is  akin  to  the  Akkadian, 
is  beginning  to  be  established. 
It  is  established,  also,  that  the 
names  of  the  gods  occur  on  these 
hieroglyphic  texts,  and  that  some, 
if  not  all  as  yet  known,  are  magi- 
cal, or  religious  incantations.  To 
discover  the  meaning  of  such  in- 
scriptions, when  the  language  and 
the  actual  meaning  of  each  symbol 
are  alike  unknown,  by  aid  of  noth- 
ing more  than  a  short  bilingual  of 
six  words,  is  evidently  a  task  of  no 
little  difficulty.  But  it  is  not  im- 
possible ;  and  if  followed  on  scien- 
tific principles,  with  patience  and 
a  mind  open  to  the  objections  of 
others,  it  must  in  the  end  yield,  as 
other  problems  have  yielded,  to 
the  labour  of  the  student.  The 
Etruscan  remains,  not  less  than 
•those  of  the  Akkadians,  will  serve 
to  throw  new  light  on  the  subject ; 
and  the  recent  discovery  of  a  com- 
mon origin  for  the  hieroglyphics  of 
Egypt  and  of  Babylonia  shows  us 
that  Egyptian  also  will  serve  to 
assist  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
Hittite  script.  The  doubtful  re- 
sults of  cuneiform  research  will  be 
controlled  by  comparisons  with 
many  living  languages ;  and  so, 
after  centuries  of  growth,  centuries 
of  civilisation,  centuries  of  decay, 
and  long  periods  of  neglect,  the 
old  Tatar  race  of  Asia  and  of 
Southern  Europe  begins  once  more 
to  take  its  place  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 
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GERAINT,  "  a  tributary  prince  of 
Devon,"  ruled  a  wonderfully  pic- 
turesque country.  And  it  must 
have  been  a  very  paradise  for  the 
venturesome  knight  -  errant  who 
made  blows  his  business,  and 
sought  recreation  in  the  chase. 
The  red-deer  which  still  run  wild  in 
Ex  moor  swarmed  then  in  the  wil- 
derness of  woods  and  sloughs; 
while  beneath  the  Earl's  Doorm 
or  "  the  Sparrowhawks "  in  their 
"  bandit -holds,"  the  combes  and 
the  sea  -  caves  offered  almost  in- 
accessible retreats  to  meaner  male- 
factors, who  were  quite  as  lawless 
and  scarcely  less  troublesome.  If 
Geraint,  as  the  Laureate  tells  us, 
succeeded  in  establishing  order,  it 
was  much  to  the  credit  of  his  chiv- 
alrous energy ;  for  many  a  century 
afterwards,  when  myth  and  fable 
were  only  perpetuated  in  local 
tradition,  these  wild  districts  had 
an  exceptionally  evil  reputation  in 
our  criminal  records.  Mr  Black- 
more  has  written  actual  chronicles 
in  his  strangely  fascinating  ro- 
mances;  and  his  pictures -of  the 
sensational  state  of  society  in  the 
past  may  be  trusted  to  their  most 
minute  details.  When  even  the 
fierce  debatable  land  lying  between 
Carlisle  Castle  and  Hermitage  had 
been  brought  into  something  like 
tolerable  order ;  when  Somerset- 
shire and  Devon  had  their  regular 
forces  of  train-bands  ;  and  just  be- 
fore the  Lord  Chief  -  Justice  of 
England  held  the  Bloody  Circuit 
of  the  "West,  in  all  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  orderly  law-admin- 
istration,— the  Doones  had  their 
robber-den  on  the  borders  of  the 
two  counties.  The  traces  of  the 
Doone  settlement  are  still  to  be 
seen  on  the  green  banks  sloping 
down  to  the  stream  of  the  Badge- 


worthy  Glen.  It  was  compara- 
tively nothing  that  a  Tom  Faggus 
should  take  tolls  upon  the  roads  ; 
for  at  that  time  the  heaths  and 
commons  surrounding  the  metro- 
polis were  more  unsafe  than  the 
tracks  on  the  skirts  of  Exmoor. 
But  it  seems  strange  that  a  mere 
score  or  so  of  stalwart  ruffians 
should  have  laid  half-a-dozen  of 
parishes  underregular  contribution, 
when  those  parishes  were  popu- 
lated by  the  men  of  Somerset  and 
Devon,  who  have  always  prided 
themselves  on  sturdy  manhood. 
Still  more  striking,  perhaps,  was 
the  existence  of  the  colony  of 
naked  savages  that  flourished  under 
the  pastoral  charge  of  the  redoubt- 
able Parson  Chowne,  years  after 
Rodney,  who  gave  his  Christian 
name  to  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
'  Maid  of  Sker,'  had  won  his  vic- 
tory off  Cape  St  Vincent. 

The  explanation  of  historical 
phenomena  which  seem  at  first 
sight  to  be  romantic  extravagances, 
is  to  be  found  on  a  visit  to  the 
north  of  Devon.  It  is  a  district 
which,  as  it  long  kept  the  law  at 
arm's-length,  is  likely  for  many 
a  year  to  come  to  bid  defiance 
to  the  enterprise  of  railway  pro- 
moters. No  doubt  our  engineers 
are  not  to  be  baffled,  in  the  days 
when  they  are  driving  their  tun- 
nels through  the  Alps.  But  it  is 
one  thing  to  spend  millions  in 
surmounting  physical  obstacles  on 
great  rival  lines  of  lucrative  inter- 
national traffic,  and  another  to 
offer  reasonable  security  for  re- 
turns on  the  thousands  expended  in 
opening  up  thinly  peopled  wastes. 
The  coast  from  the  point  of  Hurt- 
land  northward  and  eastward, 
along  the  southern  shores  of  the 
British  Channel,  is  a  succession 
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of  lofty  hills  and  bold  headlands, 
divided  by  the  deep  and  rugged 
chines  or  combes  that  once  did  a 
fair  stroke  of  business  in  smug- 
gling. Here  and  there  a  fishing 
village  is  struggling  by  slow  de- 
grees into  a  popular  watering-place, 
but,  literally,  that  is  sadly  uphill 
work ;  for  the  only  approach  is 
by  coach  or  steamer,  and  railways 
made  at  a  relatively  fabulous  cost 
would  have  to  develop  the  traffic 
by  which  they  hoped  to  thrive. 
And  as  the  season  of  tourist  travel 
in  the  watery  west  is  short,  the 
chances  of  railways  vulgarising 
these  districts  is  almost  as  remote 
as  any  prospects  of  dividends  to 
possible  shareholders. 

Meanwhile,  the  only  exceptions 
to  the  general  inaccessibility  are 
Watchet  and  Minehead  in  Somer- 
setshire, and  Ilfracombe  in  Devon. 
At  Ilfracombe  the  Great  Western 
still  keeps  up  communications  with 
its  Barnstaple  terminus  by  means 
of  brakes  ;  but  the  South- Western 
has  a  station  which,  like  the  city 
in  the  parable,  is  set  conspicuously 
on  the  summit  of  a  hill.  That 
rather  peculiar  situation  of  the 
station  is  eminently  suggestive  of 
the  character  of  the  surrounding 
country.  All  the  roads  leading 
out  of  Ilfracombe  are  tremen- 
dously against  the  collar.  The  very 
"  machines  "  from  the  chief  hotels 
to  the  railway  station  are  horsed 
either  with  four-in-hand  or  with 
a  tandem.  For  longer  stages, 
though  the  teams  are  in  good 
condition,  the  strain  on  horse-flesh 
must  be  severe,  and  whipcord  is 
freely  expended.  And  those  Devon 
hills,  which  you  climb  under  hang- 
ing copses  and  between  flowery 
hedgerows,  appear  to  have  no  end- 
ing. At  each  gentle  winding  of 
the  stiff  ascent  fresh  steeps  are 
ever  rising  before  you,  until  at  last 
you  attain  the  top  of  some  Pisgah 
which  shows  a  descent  towards  the 


invisible  bottom  of  a  valley,  with 
a  twin  eminence  soaring  up  against 
the  sky-line,  to  be  breasted  on  the 
opposite  side.  The  enjoyment  of 
those  mountain  and  moorland 
drives  depends  of  course  on  the 
weather.  In  wet  they  are  not 
only  wretched  enough,  but  pro- 
bably the  dripping  mists  shut  out 
such  glimpses  of  the  landscape  as 
you  might  otherwise  catch  between 
your  neighbours'  umbrellas  ;  while 
the  dust-clouds  thrown  up  in  a 
blazing  sun  beneath  the  hoofs  of 
the  toiling  and  scrambling  horses 
are  a  still  greater  nuisance.  So 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  voluptuous 
aesthetic  who  likes  to  do  his  holi- 
day work  pleasantly,  may  be  grate- 
ful to  the  spirited  South-Western 
directors  for  landing  him  comfort- 
ably 011  the  heights  overhanging 
Ilfracombe. 

Once  arrived  there,  he  will  find 
excellent  quarters  in  the  Ilfra- 
combe Hotel.  Without  going  out 
of  my  way  to  give  the  hotel  com- 
pany an  advertisement ;  without 
making  invidious  comparisons  with 
competing  establishments  of  which 
I  know  nothing, — I  am  bound  to 
say  that  the  situation  of  that  hotel 
is  unsurpassed  for  dreamy  noon- 
tide siestas  and  for  romantic  con- 
templation after  sundown.  Ris- 
ing up  a  little  way  from  behind  a 
broad  and  rather  lofty  esplanade, 
the  hotel  is  shut  in  on  either  side 
by  hills  breaking  down  into  black 
rocks  and  jagged  reefs.  Full  in 
front,  you  look  out  across  the  Chan- 
nel to  the  dim  and  distant  hills  of 
the  Welsh  coast.  The  first  evening, 
when  enjoying  that  view,  there 
was  the  perfection  of  summer 
softness,  except  that  a  faint  fine- 
weather  haze  all  through  the  day 
had  been  veiling  even  objects  in 
the  foreground  and  middle  dis- 
tance. Towards  sunset  the  fore- 
ground cleared,  though  long  low 
banks  of  purple  cloud  were  loom- 
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in.H  heavily  on  the  opposite  hori- 
zon. And  soon  afterwards,  passing 
slowly  before  our  eyes,  we  wit- 
nessed the  marvellous  illusions  of 
a  magnificent  transformation-scene. 
Far  to  the  westward,  beyond  a 
broad  track  of  molten  fire,  the 
sun  was  sinking  into  the  sea  in  a 
lurid  globe  of  glowing  orange.  To 
the  landward,  over  Wales,  he  had 
left  the  skies  still  streaked  with 
bands  of  naming  orange  and  crim- 
son. And  against  those  skies 
with  their  prismatic  lights,  taking 
sharply  defined  shapes  and  clean- 
cut  outlines,  was  an  alpine  land 
emerging,  in  which  the  Devon 
hills  seemed  to  be  overtopped  by 
the  snowy  giants  of  the  Swiss 
Alps.  The  rounded  headlands 
and  black  tors  standing  out  below, 
might  have  been  exact  "reflections 
of  the  scenery  behind  us.  But 
above  there  were  Mont  Blancs, 
and  Matterhorns,  and  the  crests  of 
the  Aarhorns  and  Jungfraus,  with 
their  phantom  snow-fields  gleam- 
ing ruddily  in  the  fading  lights, 
and  their  great  glaciers  gliding 
downwards  towards  the  sea,  till 
they  were  lost  among  the  Devon 
tors  and  in  the  thickening  shad- 
ows. As  if  to  confound  the  con- 
fusion, ships  were  sailing  in  the 
air,  and  fishing -craft  with  their 
tawny  sails  were  tacking  leisure- 
ly through  the  summits  of  that 
cloudland.  While  by  way  of  pro- 
saic bridge,  to  bring  us  back  from 
hallucinations  to  realities,  the 
swarthy  steam-screws  bound  for 
Cardiff  in  Bristol  were  hugging 
the  base  of  the  Capstone  Hill  so 
closely,  that  apparently  any  one 
of  the  promenaders  listening  to 
the  evening  band  might  have 
"  chucked  a  biscuit  on  to  the  taffer- 
els  "  of  the  steamers.  For  though 
the  Channel  widens  out  between 
llfracombe  and  Swansea  Bay,  the 
deep  waterway  before  the  water- 
ing-place is  generally  lively.  The 


steamers  skirt  the  southern  shore 
to  "dodge"  the  currents  and  the 
flow  of  the  sea,  which  often  runs 
as  fast  as  four  and  a  half  or  five 
knots,  while  there  is  a  difference 
of  some  seventy  feet  between  the 
extremes  of  the  neap  and  spring 
tides. 

llfracombe  is  most  picturesque- 
ly situated  :  the  pity  is  that  it  is 
growing  like  all  favourite  sea- 
resorts.  The  bold  curves  of  its 
hills  are  being  cut  away  into  fash- 
ionable crescents  ;  and  terraces  are 
being  scarped  out  upon  all  the 
heights  commanding  the  land- 
locked harbour  and  the  beautiful 
marine  views.  Already  it  con- 
tains some  6000  or  7000  inhabit- 
ants. After  all,  it  is  a  mere  sprat, 
in  point  of  size,  compared  to  those 
interminable  sea-snakes  of  Bright- 
on or  Hastings,  coiling  themselves 
around  many  a  mile  of  coast.  And 
on  its  sea  side  there  are  constant 
facilities  for  charming  and  ex- 
tremely interesting  excursions. 
Far  the  pleasantest  way  of  ap- 
proaching it,  in  fine  summer 
weather,  is  by  steamer  from  Port- 
ishead,  which  is  within  a  few  miles 
of  Bristol  —  though,  according  as 
the  tide  is  on  the  ebb  or  the  flow, 
the  voyage  may  last  three  and  a 
half  hours  or  seven.  But  with 
the  beauties  of  the  varied  pano- 
rama which  unrols  itself  on  either 
shore,  a  few  hours  more  or  less 
should  be  of  .little  consequence. 
First,  the  steamer  stands  in  for 
the  winding  Welsh  coast,  till  you 
sight  the  gunboats  lying  in  Car- 
diff harbour,  with  the  black  hulls 
and  the  chimneys  of  the  colliers  at 
their  moorings.  Then,  by  way  of 
a  sudden  change,  after  remarking 
these  gratifying  signs  of  industrial 
prosperity,  we  stand  across  to  the 
bold  heights  of  Somerset.  There 
is  Porlock,  sheltering  in  a  deep 
rift  among  the  hills,  and  Lynton 
looking  down  from  its  rocks  upon 
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Lynmouth,  where  John  Ridd's 
own  Lyii  river  runs  down  to  the 
Channel,  through  the  wilderness  of 
feathering  woods  which  darken  the 
depths  of  its  valley.  Lynton  and 
Lynmouth  are  on  the  outskirts  of 
Exmoor;  and  thenceforward,  till 
we  come  to  Hartland  Point,  far 
to  the  south-west  of  Ilfracombe, 
we  are  in  a  country  made  famil- 
iar by  romance.  Each  town,  each 
hamlet,  each  hill  or  heath,  is  asso- 
ciated either  with  '  Lorna  Doone  ' 
or  with  '  Westward  Ho  ! '  In  the 
struggle  for  literary  fame  in  our 
own  times,  Kirigsley  and  Black- 
more  stand  conspicuously  out  from 
the  ranks  of  the  most  able  and  am- 
bitious of  our  novelists.  One  and 
the  other  have  stamped  the  indi- 
viduality of  their  genius  on.  dis- 
tricts so  rich  in  all  the  materials 
for  romance,  that  it  seems  marvel- 
lous they  had  never  been  wrought 
before.  We  are  more  immediately 
concerned  now  with  the  scenes 
of  '  Westward  Ho  ! '  Though  in 
'  Lorna  Doone  '  we  are  taken  inci- 
dentally to  Ilfracombe,  it  is  only 
natural  to  contrast  two  of  our 
favourite  novels.  For  myself,  I 
give  the  preference  to  '  Lorna.' 
One  and  the  other  will  bear  read- 
ing repeatedly — no  bad  test  of  real 
genius  and  the  gifts  of  vivid 
dramatic  idealisation.  The  more 
showy  romance  of  Kingsley  may 
be  more  fascinating  at  first,  with 
its  glowing  narrative  and  the  fire 
of  its  rhetorical  descriptions.  But 
we  feel,  on  a  third  or  a  fourth  per- 
usal, that  Kingsley  is  perpetually 
"  piling  up  the  agony."  He  strikes 
so  shrill  a  key  in  the  opening  chap- 
ter, that  he  is  kept  continually  on 
the  strain  to  the  end  of  the  novel. 
The  painting  of  his  beloved  Devon 
scenery  is  inimitable,  but  inev- 
itably he  repeats  himself  there ; 
while,  though  the  brilliant  pic- 
tures of  the  tropics,  conjured  up 
from  his  fancy,  surpass  anything 


he  afterwards  delineated  in  '  At 
Last,'  from  actual  observation,  they 
are  more  fascinating  to  the  inex- 
perience of  youth  than  in  middle 
age.  We  are  dazzled,  and  almost 
blinded,  by  the  flashes  of  fervid 
description,  which  seem  to  want 
an  occasional  touch  of  sobriety 
to  tone  down  the  glaring  stage 
effects.  But  in  '  Lorna  Doone,' 
though  the  story  is  almost  labo- 
riously elaborated,  in  consistency 
with  John  Ridd's  strong  and  de- 
liberate nature,  the  impressions 
have  been  so  deeply  driven  home 
that  we  are  always  delighted  to 
revive  them. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  with  Kings- 
ley  as  with  Blackmore,  their  novels 
are  associated  in  a  twin  immortality 
with  the  localities  they  describe. 
'  Westward  Ho  ! '  with  its  breezy 
spirit  and  its  manly  tone,  has  very 
appropriately  given  its  name  to  the 
now  famous  links,  where  southern 
gentlemen,  who  can  no  longer  seek 
their  excitement  on  the  Spanish 
main,  may  exercise  themselves  in- 
defatigably  in  the  game  of  golf. 
Kingsley  has  done  for  that  back-of- 
the  -  world  nook  of  Devon  what 
Scott  did  for  the  Border  counties 
and  the  Scottish  Highlands,  for 
Warwickshire,  for  Cumberland, 
and  the  banks  of  the  Tees.  Wher- 
ever we  go,  we  are  wandering 
among  the  memories  of  Kingsley's 
innumerable  Devonshire  worthies 
— from  the  Hoe  of  Plymouth, 
bustling  even  in  Elizabeth's  time,  to 
the  shingly  coves,  now  encumbered 
by  bathing-machines,  that  breach 
the  cliff-wall  at  Ilfracombe.  But 
it  is  around  Bideford,  Barnstaple, 
and  Clovelly  that  he  has  centred 
the  interest  of  his  romance.  There, 
within  a  mile  or  two  of  Bideford, 
is  Borrough,  communicating  with 
the  once  flourishing  seaport  by  the 
deeply  grooved,  Breton-like  lanes, 
overgrown  with  their  luxuriant 
summer  growth  of  sweet  honey- 
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suckle  and  clog-roses,  along  \vliich 
Ainyas  used  to  saunter  daily  to 
and  from  Mr  Brimblecombe's 
school.  There  are  Stow  and  Port- 
ledge,  and  half -a- score  of  other 
places,  the  seats  of  the  Grenvils, 
the  Coffins,  and  other  long-de- 
scended families,  who  have  figured 
honourably  in  the  history  of  Eng- 
land, and  are  still  resident  in  Devon, 
though  for  the  most  part  they 
have  transplanted  themselves  else- 
where. Some  of  those  seats,  like 
Stow,  have  been  demolished,  re- 
built, and  demolished  again.  But 
the  natural  characteristics  of  the 
county  have  scarcely  changed,  and 
nowhere  have  things  altered  so 
little  as  at  Clovelly.  It  is  true 
that  the  Carys  are  gone,  but  the 
grounds  of  Clovelly  Court  must  be 
much  as  they  used  to  be ;  and  the 
fishing  village  which  clings  to  the 
face  of  the  cliffs,  descending  ab- 
ruptly from  the  lodge  gates  to  the 
little  harbour,  is  absolutely  unique 
in  England.  In  fact,  cramped 
between  the  steep  walls  of  that 
rocky  chasm,  it  has  never  had  room 
for  expansion.  Even  now  it  is 
some  fourteen  miles  from  the  near- 
est railway,  and  the  only  roads 
by  which  it  may  be  reached  come 
to  an  abrupt  ending  at  a  sylvan 
corner  on  the  hill  overhanging  it. 
By  far  the  most  easy  means  of 
access  are  by  sea,  and  the  inmates 
of  Clovelly  Court  can  only  come  at 
their  seaport  by  scrambling  down 
the  ladder-like  causeway  on  foot, 
or  by  trusting  their  necks  to  a 
sure-footed  pony. 

Steamers  make  frequent  excur- 
sions from  Ilfracombe  in  the  sum- 
mer. Before  the  season  has  fairly 
set  in,  these  steamers  are  by  no 
means  overcrowded ;  and  assuredly 
the  approach  from  the  Channel  is 
a  thing  not  to  be  missed.  Should 
a  haze  chance  to  be  hanging  over 
the  shore,  the  village  is  hardly  to 
IK-  discovered  till  you  are  close 


upon  it.  For  the  grey  roofs  are 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the 
hanging  woods  which  thickly  clothe 
the  sides  of  the  combe.  Then  the 
haze  has  been  thickened  by  the 
spiral  threads  of  smoke  curling  up 
from  many  a  cottage-chimney,  and 
floating  in  the  stirless  calm  of  that 
perfectly  sheltered  little  valley. 
Nothing  but  a  fresh  gale  and  a 
strong  surf  from  the  north-west- 
ward, could  knock  the  tiny  fishing- 
craft  about,  or  cause  confusion  in 
the  anchorage  behind  the  primi- 
tive little  pier.  But  the  prudence 
of  the  fishermen  takes  precautions 
against  possible  changes  in  the 
weather,  and  the  fishing-boats  not 
on  service  are  hauled  high  and 
dry  on  a  broad  ledge  of  shingle 
well  above  the  broken  beach.  To 
the  left  of  the  landing-place  are 
low  cottages,  with  long  verandahs, 
that  remind  one  rather  of  habi- 
tations in  Kingsley's  tropics  than 
of  a  fishing  -  hamlet  in  Devon. 
The  landing  is  of  course  in  boats ; 
and  as  the  charge  for  landing  and 
embarking  again  is  sixpence  for 
each  person,  the  Clovelly  men 
must  make  a  fair  harvest  in  the 
summer-time.  Indeed,  being  shut 
up  between  the  downs,  the  cliffs, 
and  the  beach,  they  must  be  en- 
tirely dependent  on  the  sea  in  one 
shape  or  another.  There  is  hardly 
a  yard  about  the  village  where  you 
could  plough  and  sow,  though  it 
is  brightened  and  beautified  by 
small  strips  of  hanging  gardens ; 
and  where  there  is  no  room  for 
even  a  narrow  flower-border  with- 
out the  doors,  the  villagers  are 
fond  of  displaying  geraniums  and 
mignonette  on  their  window-sills. 
There  is  perhaps  no  village  in 
England  where  it  seems  more  cer- 
tain to  the  stranger  that  he  has 
lost  his  way,  as  there  can  be  no 
place  where  losing  one's  self  is 
more  impossible.  Landed  on  the 
beach,  you  see  nothing  before  you 
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but  impracticable  wooded  steeps, 
though  thej-e  is  a  rough  staircase 
of  stone  leading  to  the  threshold 
of  the  Red  Lion  hostelry.  Feel- 
ing yourself  bound  to  give  the 
portly  landlord  a  good  turn — he 
is  smoking  and  contemplating  the 
disembarkation  with  simulated  in- 
difference— you  trespass  on  what 
is  apparently  his  private  approach  ; 
but  really,  the  flight  of  steps  is  a 
public  thoroughfare,  and  the  only 
outlet  for  Clovelly  life  and  traffic. 
You  scramble  up  on  one  side  ;  you 
scramble  down  upon  the  other, 
crossing  the  stone  platform  before 
the  open  door  of  the  Lion ;  you 
follow  a  path  that  skirts  the 
shingles  by  the  harbour,  to  climb 
again,  and  be  brought  up  beneath 
an  archway  that  leads  to  nothing 
but  a  neglected  backyard  —  so 
you  think,  at  least,  and  modest- 
ly make  inquiry,  to  be  told  that 
the  low  -  browed  arch  is  the  en- 
trance to  the  main  street.  The 
room  above  it,  by  the  way,  is 
said  to  be  haunted  by  the  village 
ghost.  Beyond  that,  surprises, 
which  are  almost  always  striking 
and  beautiful,  meet  you  at  every 
turn,  till,  sated  into  quiet  satis- 
faction, you  cease  to  be  surprised 
at  anything.  There  is  a  white- 
washed cottage  that  would  be  pro- 
saic enough  anywhere  else,  em- 
bowered in  a  soft  bloom  of  pink 
China  roses,  and  backed  up  by  the 
boughs  of  spreading  apple  -  trees. 
You  turn  the  corner  by  a  narrow 
passage  between  a  dead  wall  and  a 
dilapidated  pigsty ;  but  the  dead 
wall  is  brightened  by  a  blaze  of 
fuchsia,  and  the  pigsty  is  tapes- 
tried with  hart's  -  tongue  ferns. 
Another  step,  and  you  are  looking 
down  over  an  angular  parapet  of 
masonry  on  a  creek  of  bright  blue 
water  at  the  bottom  of  the  cliffs. 
That  is  what  About's  M.  le  Roy, 
in  his  '  Trente  et  Quarante,'  might 
well  have  called  a  corner  of  the 


Cornice  en  tnieux,  for  Clovelly 
beach  is  washed  by  the  tide,  which 
the  tideless  Cornice  is  not.  It 
is.  s'tiff  work  toiling  up  the  little 
street  in  a  hot  sun,  and  you  are 
delighted  to  come  to  an  anchor 
at  the  New  Inn,  half  -  way  up, 
where  the  walls  of  the  coffee- 
room  are  elaborately  decorated 
with  old  china,  and  where  a  lun- 
cheon-table is  temptingly  laid  out 
for  the  trippers.  The  inn  is  as 
quaint  as  anything  else  in  Clo- 
velly :  half  the  house  stands  on 
one  side  of  the  street,  half  on  the 
other.  The  natives,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, turn  their  attention  to 
letting  lodgings,  —  for  there  are 
tickets  of  "  apartments  to  let  " 
in  almost  every  window.  No 
doubt,  the  first  coups  d'ceil  in 
a  glorious  summer  day  are  most 
enchanting.  Yet  we  should  be 
sorry  to  commit  ourself  to  a  week 
in  Clovelly,  when  westerly  winds 
were  bringing  up  wet  from  the 
Atlantic.  But  in  summer,  those 
first  enchanting  coups  d'ceil,  with 
the  glimpses  up  the  overhanging 
chestnut  glades  and  down  to  the 
blue  baylets  of  the  Channel,  re- 
mind one  irresistibly  of  the 
most  picturesque  mountain-towns 
in  the  Apennines  or  along  the  Ri- 
viera. The  causeway,  the  cross- 
ways,  the  crowding  together  of 
the  houses,  as  if  the  inhabitants 
shrank  from  the  sunshine,  are 
all  the  same.  Nay,  to  complete 
the  illusion,  you  are  met  by  the 
donkeys  with  their  panniers  of 
manure,  which  block  the  narrow 
thoroughfare  as  they  come  stum- 
bling down  over  the  stones. 

But  when  the  hill  has  been 
scaled,  and  you  have  passed  into 
Clovelly  Park,  you  are  fairly  out  of 
Italy  and  back  again  in  England. 
The  fresh  foliage  is  exuberantly 
rich.  But  everywhere  you  can 
trace  the  perpetual  struggle  be- 
tween the  biting  northerly  gales 
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and  the  balmy  Devon  air,  laden 
with  warm  moisture  from  the  Gulf 
Stream.  To  the  southward,  and  in 
the  shelter  of  the  swelling  downs, 
the  stems  of  the  trees  are  covered 
with  mosses,  and  they  break  out  in 
thickets  of  boughs.  To  seaward, 
the  trunks  are  clean  and  weather- 
scoured  ;  and  where  branches  have 
been  thrown  out,  they  are  bare  and 
stunted  as  so  many  stags'  horns 
without  the  velvet.  The  cliff-path, 
as  it  goes  winding  along  beneath 
the  trees,  has  the  green  park, 
rolling  upwards  through  rough 
sheep  -  pastures  to  the  downs,  on 
the  one  side,  while  on  the  other 
it  cuts  across  promontories  and 
the  heads  of  the  rugged  combes, 
which  sink  perpendicularly  to  the 
sands.  On  the  one  side  are  the 
sleek  and  drowsy  red  Devons,  sad- 
ly bothered  by  the  flies,  as  they 
crowd  together  in  the  coolest  and 
darkest  of  the  shadows ;  on  the 
other  are  the  sea-fowl  or  the  jack- 
daws, circling  restlessly  between 
the  sea  and  the  cliffs,  and  the 
rabbits  rustling  among  the  bracken 
and  the  brambles,  which  are  matted 
in  an  impenetrable  undergrowth. 
After  a  tolerably  substantial  lunch 
at  the  New  Inn,  where  they  had 
tempted  you  with  hill-mutton  and 
newly  caught  lobsters,  one  is 
naturally  somewhat  drowsy.  In 
languid  admiration  of  the  beauties 
all  about,  you  sit  down  on  the 
stem  of  a  fallen  tree,  and,  in 
memory  of  Raleigh  and  Kingsley 
and  Sebastian  Yeo,  light  up  a  pipe 
of  tobacco.  As  your  eyes  wink 
and  close,  you  are  evoking  fancies 
from  smoke-land — it  may  be  the 
influences  of  the  soothing  nar- 
cotic, or  the  balmy  softness  of  that 
southern  air,  or  the  droning  mur- 
mur of  the  bees  in  the  scented 
blossoms  of  the  furze.  You  think 
of  the  Devon  adventurers  setting 
out  for  western  climes,  which  could 
scarcely  be  more  beautiful,  and 


were  certainly  less  salubrious. 
You  dream  of  Raleigh  dreaming 
of  the  golden  realms  of  an  imag- 
inary Manoa,  and  of  his  gallant 
half-brother,  Humphrey  Gilbert, 
gilding  the  fogs  of  Newfoundland 
with  delusive  reflections  from  the 
golden  ventures  of  Cortes  and 
Pizarro.  You  nod,  and  the  pipe 
has  fallen  and  gone  out,  when  you 
are  startled  out  of  sleep  by  a 
crashing,  as  of  wild  cattle  making 
a  plunge  through  the  covers  skirt- 
ing southern  savannahs.  And  in 
reality  it  is  one  of  the  peaceful 
North  Devons  of  the  Park,  mad- 
dened out  of  all  endurance  by  the 
plague  of  flies,  and  blindly  charg- 
ing at  the  fag-end  of  a  broken 
park-fence.  But,  unlike  the  swine 
of  the  Gadarenes,  he  does  not  take 
a  header  down  the  hill.  On  the 
contrary,  he  seems  to  be  brought 
up  with  a  round  turn  by  the  sun- 
shine and  the  bright  sea-view ; 
and  after  standing  a  panic-stricken 
statue  for  a  few  seconds,  he  wheels 
round  and  gallops  back  by  the  way 
he  came.  Inclined  to  abuse  him 
at  first,  you  are  soon  ready  to  bless 
the  beast,  for  you  find  that  an 
hour  has  slipped  away  in  your 
day-dream.  You  have  barely  time 
to  reach  the  bold  headland  beyond 
the  woods,  whence  the  eye  may 
wander  over  the  distant  landscapes, 
looking  down  over  rocks  clothed 
in  young  oak  saplings  and  carpeted 
along  the  ledges  with  purple  ling, 
and  over  a  succession  of  thickly 
timbered  combes  melting  away  into 
mists  on  the  horizon.  Then  you 
must  hurry  back  to  catch  the 
steamer,  marvelling  and  congrat- 
ulating yourself  that  among  some 
seventy  or  eighty  fellow  -  excur- 
sionists, not  one  has  taken  that 
romantic  walk  through  the  Park. 
By  the  way,  before  leaving  the 
Park  we  are  reminded  of  another 
novel,  or  rather  novelette,  with 
which  it  is  associated.  The  tragic 
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scenes  of  '  The  Picture's  Secret,' 
by  Mr  Walter  Pollock,  were  laid 
in  the  house  and  grounds,  with 
which  the  writer  had  an  old  and 
familiar  acquaintance.  It  was  in 
the  Park,  and  on  the  precipices 
looking  over  the  moonlit  sea,  that 
the  guilty  pair  of  lovers  had  their' 
stolen  meetings.  It  was  in  the 
house  that  the  organ  made  myste- 
rious music ;  and  that  the  family 
picture,  with  its  prophetic  fatal- 
ism, precipitated  the  dramatic  ca- 
tastrophe. 

Clovelly  has  always  been  a  ham- 
let clinging  to  the  rocks  in  the 
shadows  of  the  woods,  that  are 
literally  "hangers  ";  a  place  where 
it  might  be  .said,  as  at  Morlaix  in 
Brittany,  it  is  but  a  single  step 
from  garret  to  garden.  The  only 
possible  spot  for  landing  is  on  the 
strip  of  beach,  strewed  as  thickly 
with  loose  stones  as  the  slopes  of 
any  quarry.  But  Barnstaple  and 
Bideford,  glorified  in  'Westward 
Ho  ! '  have  been  seaports  of  some 
renown  from  time  immemorial, 
much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
dwellers  in  the  'surrounding  coun- 
try in  ancient  days,  for  they  were 
favourite  recruiting  stations  for 
the  piratical  Norsemen.  Yet  Barn- 
staple  bar,  which  shallows  the 
broad  estuary  of  the  Taw  united 
to  the  Torridge,  must  have  always 
had  an  evil  reputation.  Many 
a  galley  and  good  ship  has  come 
to  grief  there.  Even  now  Barn- 
staple  Bay  is  a  dangerous  trap  in 
fogs  for  vessels  that  are  bound  up 
Bristol  Channel ;  and  it  was  apro- 
pos to  Barnstaple  bar  that  Kings- 
ley  wrote  his  melancholy  song  of 
"The  Three  Fishers,"  which  has 
the  merit,  both  in  the  words  and 
the  music,  of  making  a  dreary 
theme  profoundly  depressing. 
Kingsl ey  glorifies  both  Barnstaple 
and  Bideford, — in  fact,  to  borrow 
an  Americanism,  he  "  cracks  them 
up."  Unquestionably  one  and  the 


other  enriched  themselves  under 
the  later  Tudors  and  the  Stewarts 
by  daringly  speculative  commer- 
cial enterprise ;  and  they  bred  a 
race  of  hardy  seamen,  who  often 
found  their  most  celebrated  cap- 
tains in  the  heads  or  sons  of  old 
county  families.  The  Grenvils 
and  the  Gilberts,  the  Raleighs, 
the  Stuckleys,  and  the  Leighs, 
have  stamped  their  names  and 
memories  on  our  naval  history ; 
while  the  Drakes  and  Hawkins, 
sprung  from  the  people,  carried 
"  niggers'  heads,"  and  such  appro- 
priate emblems  of  a  successful 
traffic  in  "ebony,"  on  the  scutch- 
eons they  had  won  by  their  gal- 
lantry and  grand  seamanship. 
Nevertheless,  in  following  the 
older  chroniclers,  according  to  the 
soundest  county  historians,  Kings- 
ley  exaggerates  the  importance  of 
the  trade  of  those  ports,  with  the 
number  of  the  ships  they  sent 
on  transatlantic  expeditions  and 
against  the  Invincible  Armada. 
Yet,  in  the  main,  his  pictures  of 
their  prosperity  under  the  Virgin 
Queen  are  as  true  as  they  are 
vivid.  It  was  rather  animated 
individual  energy  than  natural 
advantages  which,  in  the  infancy 
of  our  commerce,  gave  some  for- 
tunate little  Devonshire  borough 
a  favourable  start.  When  a 
merchant  made  profits  in  success- 
ful foreign  voyages,  having  been 
lucky  enough  to  engage  the  ser- 
vices of  daring  adventurers,  his 
next-door  neighbours  and  rivals 
immediately  rushed  into  the  field. 
The  biggest  of  the  ships  were  of 
small  burthen;  and  sea-captains, 
who  had  tried  to  face  the  North- 
west Passage,  who  had  gone  grop- 
ing among  the  fogs  off  the  Banks 
of  Newfoundland,  or  threading 
their  way  through  the  Keys  of 
the  West  Indies,  thought  little 
of  the  trivial  hazards  awaiting 
them  on  their  own  threshold,  in 
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the  sliape  of  the  sandbanks  and 
shallows  of  Barnstaple  bar. 

Barnstaple  and  Bideford,  if  they 
did    not    run    Bristol    hard,    can 
certainly  have  been  no  very  long 
way  behind  it  when  Amyas  Leigh 
was  going  from  Borrough   to  the 
Bideford  Academy.     So  we  should 
expect  to  find  in  Bideford  solidly 
built  medieval  houses,  with  their 
sculptured  doorways  and  the  mon- 
ograms   of    merchant    princes   in 
miniature,  such  as  are  still  to  be 
seen    at    King's   Lynn    or   Dart- 
mouth.     But  if  we   are  charmed 
with  Clovelly,  we  are  disappointed 
in    Bideford.      The   old    town   is 
more  than  decently  well  to  do,  but 
it   has   been   thoroughly   modern- 
ised.    The  steep  main  streets  are 
as   broad   as   that   of   Clovelly  is 
narrow,    and   the   houses    are    al- 
most  invariably  comfortable   and 
commonplace.      The   old    church, 
where   Mrs   Leigh,    with    all   the 
landed  dignitaries  of  the  district, 
went    to    give    thanks    for    the 
return  of  her  son   and   his   com- 
panions from  their  circumnaviga- 
tion  of   the  world,   has   been   re- 
stored, or  rather  rebuilt.      Little 
of   the   former  fabric,   except  the 
noble  square  tower,  has  been  left 
standing.     The  long  bridge  itself, 
the   famous    bridge    of   Bideford, 
which    had   become    a    household 
word     with     all     the      medieval 
patriots  of  North  Devon,  has  been 
rejuvenated  and  disfigured  out  of 
all  recognition.     The  interminable 
row  of  arches  still  spans  the  broad 
tidal   stream  ;   but,  thanks  to  the 
widening  and  the  throwing  out  of 
a   footway   on    either    side,    they 
have  almost  disappeared  under  the 
superstructure  they  support.    That 
superstructure  is  so  heavily  plated 
with  metal  as  sorely  to  try  the  old 
foundations ;   and   the   only   very 
visible   proof   of    antiquity   is   an 
intimation  by  the  Borrough  author- 
ities, with  a  warning  as  to  traction- 
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engines  and   the   abuse  of   heavy 
traffic. 

Old  Salterne  used  to  entertain 
Amyas,  and  other  ship  captains 
with  whom  he  did  business,  at  the 
"Ship  Inn,"  where  Frank  Leigh 
gave  the  great  entertainment  that 
founded  the  famous  brotherhood  of 
the  Rose.  The  "Ship"  has  dis- 
appeared, with  its  great  bay-win- 
dows looking  out  upon  the  ship- 
ping, which  has  vanished  likewise. 
Now  the  local  sea-trade  is  done 
from  Appledore,  two  or  three 
miles  farther  down  the  river. 
But  the  "Ship"  has  a  satisfac- 
tory modern  successor  in  "  Fortes- 
cue's,"  immediately  above  the 
bridge,  which,  like  it,  fronts  full 
upon  the  Torridge. 

While  leisurely  lunching,  the 
sole  sign  of  maritime  enterprise 
I  saw  was  a  boatman  pushing 
out  from  the  bank,  to  recover  a 
scull  floating  up  on  the  flood.  On 
a  ramble  afterwards  up  the  streets 
and  round  the  town,  the  only 
thing  that  recalled  the  Bideford 
of  the  Elizabethan  age  was  an 
occasional  name  on  a  street  corner 
or  on  one  of  the  inns.  There  was 
the  "  Porto  Bello,"  suggestive  of 
voyages  to  Panama ;  and  the 
"Peal  o'  Bells,"  which  might  have 
been  meant  to  commemorate  the 
return  of  successful  adventurers. 
There  was  the  "  Newfoundland," 
no  uncommon  sign  in  these  parts, 
a  sad  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
gallant  and  unfortunate  Gilbert. 
Allholland  Street  and  Bridgeland 
Street  certainly  smacked  of  medi- 
evalism ;  but,  in  conspicuous  in- 
consistency, at  the  corner  of  the 
former  is  the  cheap  haberdashery 
establishment  of  the  Bon  Mar  die  ; 
while  both  streets  lead  up  to 
heights  that  have  been  suburban- 
ised  with  smug  villas,  detached 
and  semi-detached,  all  christened 
with  the  stereotyped  watering- 
place  names.  It  was  a  pleasure, 
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on  retracing  one's  steps  to  the 
quais,  to  come  upon  a  Grenvil 
House,  "a  seminary  for  young 
ladies,"  kept  by  the  Misses  Yeo. 
Possibly  they  are  collateral  de- 
scendants of  old  Sebastian,  for  I 
fancy  that  Amyas  Leigh's  trusty 
follower  never  married.  And  at 
any  rate,  there  is  something  appro- 
priately welcome  in  a  reminder  of 
Bideford's  long  association  with 
the  Grenvils,  —  who  had  settled 
there  originally  with  a  Norman, 
Saxon,  and  Briton  following,  on 
lands  given  by  the  Conqueror. 

These  quais,  and  the  shady  pro- 
menades prolonging  them  along 
the  banks  of  the  Torridge,  are  the 
most  attractive  feature  in  modern 
Bideford.  They  remind  one  of  an 
Antwerp  or  a  Rotterdam  on  a 
small  scale,  with  all  the  trade 
drained  away.  Sweets  to  the 
sweet,  sleepiness  to  the  stagnant ; 
and  there  is  a  congenial  drowsiness 
about  them  of  a  sultry  afternoon. 
What  a  paradise  for  the  work- 
worn  that  promenade  would  be, 
were  it  only  close  to  Wapping  or 
Rotherhithe  !  As  it  is,  the  visitor 
has  it  pretty  much  to  himself, 
though  one  or  two  of  the  benches 
are  occupied  by  slumberers ;  and 
these  rare  slumberers  seem  to  be 
weather-beaten  naval  veterans  "in 
retreat,"  who,  like  Yeo,  should 
be  blessing  Raleigh  for  the  boon 
of  tobacco.  The  view  down  the 
river  towards  its  estuary  is  en- 
chanting, with  the  broad  salt- 
water flood  sparkling  and  winding 
under  the  hanging  banks  and  the 
black  fir  woods;  and  with  the 
masts  of  the  shipping  off  Apple- 
dore  in  the  distance,  confounding 
themselves  with  the  stems  of 
tapering  pine-trees,  and  with  the 
telegraph-posts  of  the  railway  on 
the  opposite  shore. 

The  Torridge  is  the  river  of 
Bideford,  as  the  Taw  is  the  river 
of  Barnstaple,  and  nothing  can  be 


more  striking  than  the  contrast 
between  their  channels  at  high 
water  and  at  low.  Coming  from 
Ilfracombe  to  Barnstaple  at  the 
ebb  in  the  forenoon,  we  skirt  a 
wide  expanse  of  white  sands  and 
salt-water  pools,  where  sea-gulls 
are  clamouring  and  herons  are 
fishing,  and  which  are  skimmed 
from  time  to  time  by  a  whistling 
flight  of  dunlins  or  sandpipers. 
Barnstaple  is  stranded  high  and 
dry ;  it  seems  as  if  nothing  but 
a  flat -bottomed  scow  could  ever 
get  up  to  the  bridge.  But  when 
we  go  back  to  Barnstaple  from 
Bideford  late  in  the  afternoon, 
the  railway  is  skirting  a  majes- 
tic stream,  which  apparently,  in 
the  language  of  the  guide-books 
when  expatiating  on  maritime  ad- 
vantages, might  float  ironclads  of 
any  draught,  with  no  necessity  for 
taking  soundings.  And  really, 
though  that  expanse  of  water  is  a 
sham,  ships  of  tolerable  size  are 
coming  up  on  the  tideway ;  while 
small  river-craft,  with  their  tar- 
smeared  sails,  are  tacking  about 
merrily  between  shore  and  shore. 

As  for  Barnstaple,  though  its 
municipal  antecedents  may  be  in- 
teresting to  the  antiquarian,  for  it 
boasts  of  extraordinarily  ancient 
charters,  there  is  little  to  be  said 
about  it  from  the  picturesque  point 
of  view.  Not  that  it  is  not  pret- 
tily and  even  romantically  situ- 
ated ;  but  being  bigger,  more  bust- 
ling, and  more  prosperous  than 
Bideford,  it  is  become  even  more 
conventionally  respectable.  The 
municipal  authorities  have  done 
much  for  the  welfare  of  the  citi- 
zens, as  the  stranger  is  almost 
sorry  to  observe.  They  have  re- 
built and  purified  a  network  of 
narrow  medieval  streets.  They 
have  encouraged  railways,  and 
have  been  gratified  by  a  couple 
of  termini,  one  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  town,  and  within  a  stone's- 
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throw  of  the  markets.  At  Barn- 
staple,  too,  they  have  rejuvenated 
a  venerable  bridge  which  used  to 
be  the  curious  rival  of  that  of 
Bideford.  At  Barnstaple,  as  at 
Bideford,  they  have  got  something 
like  a  Rotterdam  Boompjes,  where 
the  shadows  of  the  foliage  fall  over 
the  quais ;  and  they  have  gone 
the  length  of  laying  out  pleasant 
public  gardens,  confided  to  the 
honour  and  guardianship  of  the 
burghers. 

Further  away  to  the  southward 
there  is  much  that  is  interesting  to 
be  visited.  There  are  the  ruins  of 
the  Augustine  Abbey  of  Hartland, 
near  Hartland  Point ;  and  beyond 
that  again,  within  the  borders  of 
Cornwall,  is  the  site  of  Stow,  the 
seat  of  the  Grenvils.  If  we  may 
judge  from  what  is  to  be  seen  there 
nowadays,  Kingsley  must  have  ex- 
aggerated the  sylvan  beauties  of 
Sir  Richard's  Park — although  the 
views  from  the  heights  both  on 
the  sea  and  the  land  sides  must 
always  have  been  strikingly  wild 
and  picturesque.  Stow,  by  the 
way,  is  in  the  wild  parish  of  Mor- 
wenstow,  on  the  confines  of  Corn- 
wall and  Devon.  For  more  than 
forty  years  the  Rev.  Robert  Stephen 
Hawker  laboured  as  vicar  among 
a  scattered  population  which  he 
found  as  rugged  and  forbidding  as 
their  own  sterile  rocks,  and  appa- 
rently as  unfruitful  as  their  own 
barren  moorlands.  But  those 
rough  Cornish  folk  brought  forth 
much  good  fruit  before  their 
worthy  vicar  was  lost  to  them. 
Hawker  was  a  remarkable  man  in 
many  ways,  and  must  have  been 
decidedly  eccentric.  He  had  some 
hereditary  right  to  literary  talent, 
for  he  was  grandson  of  Dr  Haw- 
ker, the  Oalvinistic  divine,  whose 
'  Morning  and  Evening  Portions  ' 
had  at  one  time  an  immense  circu- 
lation. As  a  youth  he  showed 
strong  intellectual  tastes,  and  it 


was  a  sad  disappointment  when 
his  father  told  him  that  he  could 
not  afford  to  let  him  complete  his 
university  career.  But  young 
Hawker's  decision  was  promptly 
taken.  He  went  straightway  and 
proposed  to  a  woman  with  some 
property.  It  is  true  she  was  his 
senior  by  twenty  years,  but  the 
money  paid  his  college  expenses. 
l)r  Phillpotts,  the  famous  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  offered  him  the  prefer- 
ment of  Morwenstow,  with  little  ex- 
pectation of  his  accepting  it.  The 
Bishop  did  not  believe  that  so 
brilliant  a  man  would  hide  his 
light  under  a  bushel  at  the  back 
of  the  world.  But  Hawker  closed 
at  once  with  the  offer,  and  resigned 
himself  to  life-long  banishment. 
No  vicar  had  been  settled  in  Mor- 
wenstow for  a  hundred  years. 
Hawker  found  everything  to  be 
done.  He  built  a  vicarage  and 
schools  ;  he  had  the  ruined  church 
restored ;  he  threw  a  bridge  over 
a  river,  previously  only  to  be  passed 
by  a  perilous  ford. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  ex- 
tremely liberal  to  the  poor,  and 
he  used  the  influence  he  gained 
by  his  charities  for  their  religious 
and  social  improvement.  To  use 
a  common  phrase,  he  found  "his 
work  cut  out  for  him,"  for  law- 
less traditions  and  habits  still  lin- 
gered on  the  storm  -  lashed  coast 
among  the  descendants  of  smug- 
glers and  wreckers.  Not  the  least 
important  of  his  parochial  duties 
was  saving  lives  imperilled  at  sea, 
and  burying  washed-up  corpses  in 
the  overcrowded  little  churchyard, 
with  its  rude  memorials  of  shattered 
ships'  timbers  and  crossed  oars, 
which  offered  the  last  hospitality 
to  all  comers.  One  letter  printed 
in  the  short  biographical  notice 
prefixed  to  Hawker's  '  Poems '  tells 
of  his  efforts  to  save  the  crew  of 
the  Margaret  Quayle,  by  inducing 
the  boatmen  to  put  out  to  the 
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rescue — efforts  which  proved  suc- 
cessful in  the  end.  After  the 
vicar  had  given  up  hope,  he  got 
a  note  on  a  Sunday  morning  that 
gladdened  him  :  "  The  captain  and 
crew  of  the  Margaret  Quayle  de- 
sire to  give  thanks  to  Almighty 
God  for  their  rescue  from  wreck 
and  death."  Another  letter  gives 
a  ghastly  account  of  recovering 
and  burying  the  battered  bodies 
floated  ashore  from  the  wreck  of 
the  Ben  Coolen,  East  Indiaman. 
"When  all  is  done,  it  is  not  with- 
out a  battle  that  we  can  win  from 
the  county  rate  about  30s.  a  corpse 
for  each  interment — the  balance, 
always  £2  or  £3,  being  from  my 
own  purse."  Mr  Hawker  was  the 
veritable  author  of  the  spirited 
Trelawny  ballad,  which  Macaulay 
mistook  for  ancient  Cornish.  In 
a  volume  of  various  poems  of  very 
unequal  merits  but  with  many 
beauties,  the  most  striking  and 
original  were  those  that  were  in- 
spired by  the  picturesque  sur- 
roundings and  traditions  of  his 
Cornish  parish.  Of  the  two  I 
quote,  the  short  "  Death  Song " 
was  doubtless  written  after  one 
of  his  burial  -  services  read  over 
waifs  cast  up  by  the  Atlantic 
surges : — 

' '  There  lies   a   cold   corpse   upon   the 

sand, 

Down  by  the  rolling  sea  ; 
Close  up  the  eyes  and  straighten  the 

hand, 
As  a  Christian  man's  should  be. 

Bury  it  deep,  for  the  good  of  thy  soul, 

Six  feet  below  the  ground  ; 
Let  the  sexton  come  and  the  death-bell 
toll, 

And  good  men  stand  around. 

Lay  it  among  the  churchyard  stones, 
Where  the  priest  hath    blessed  the 
clay  ; 

I  cannot  leave  the  unburied  bones, 
And  I  fain  would  go  my  way. " 

As  for   "Mawgan   of  Melhuach," 


it  is  terribly  suggestive  of  the  har- 
dened hearts  and  burdened  con- 
sciences it  was  his  business  to 
bring  to  penitence  : — 

"  'Twas  a  fierce  night  when  old  Maw- 
gan died, 

Men  shuddered  to  hear  the  rolling  tide  : 

The  wreckers  fled  fast  from  the  awful 
shore, 

They  had  heard  strange  voices  amid 
the  roar. 

'  Out  with  the  boat  there  ! '  some  one 

cried ; 
'  Will  he  never  come  ?  we  shall  lose  the 

tide: 

His  berth  is  trim  and  his  cabin  stored  ; 
He's  a  weary  long  time  coming  aboard. ' 

The  old  man  struggled  upon  the  bed ; 
He   knew  the  words   that   the   voices 

said  : 
Wildly  he  shrieked,  as  his  eyes  grew 

dim, 
'  He  was  dead  !   he  was  .dead  when  I 

buried  him  ! ' 

Hark  yet  again  to  the  devilish  roar, 
He  was  nimbler  once  with  a  ship  on 

shore ; 

Come,  come,  old  man  !  'tis  a  vain  delay ; 
We  must  make  the  offing  by  break  of 

day. 

Hard  was  the  struggle,  but  at  the  last, 
With  a  stormy  pang,  old  Mawgan  passed; 
And  away,  away,  beneath  the  sight, 
Gleamed  the  red  sail  at  pitch  of  night." 

There  are  110  attractions  in  the 
way  either  of  architecture  or  land- 
scape-gardening on  Lundy  Island, 
which  lies  midway  in  the  British 
Channel,  some  dozen  of  miles  off 
Hartland  Point.  But  the  story  of 
Lundy  is  full  of  sensational  ro- 
mance. There  are  the  remains  of 
round  towers  and  of  feudal  strong- 
holds, and  the  wall  of  cliffs  by  which 
it  is  encircled  is  breached  and  bro- 
ken into  tortuous  curves  and  tun- 
nels, which  become  so  many  hells 
of  boisterous  turmoil  when  the 
sea  boils  through  them  in  storms. 
Lundy,  from  time  immemorial, 
has  always  been  the  resort  of  the 
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lawless ;  and,  strange  to  say,  even 
down  to  the  seventeenth  century, 
it  was  infamous  as  the  headquar- 
ters of  pirates  and  buccaneers. 
We  are  told  by  Mr  Worth,  in  his 
admirable  '  History  of  Devon,' 
that  in  the  opening  years  of  the 
reign  of  James  I.  it  gradually 
grew  in  favour  as  a  haunt  of  the 
pirates,  who  had  for  their  "  king  "  a 
certain  Captain  Salkeld.  Salkeld 
must  have  been  expelled  ;  but  in 
1625  the  island  is  said  actually  to 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an 
Algerine  squadron,  and  thence- 
forward, for  many  years,  "  it  was 
nothing  "  if  not  piratical.  In  1632 
it  was  reputed  the  headquarters 
of  a  notorious  buccaneer  named 
Admiral  Nutt,  who  required  for 
his  repression  a  fleet  of  some  dozen 
vessels.  It  should  be  remembered, 
in  planning  a  trip  to  Lundy,  that 
everything  depends  on  the  weather. 
Except  when  the  Channel  is  per- 
fectly calm,  landing  and  embark- 
ing are  always  more  or  less  diffi- 
cult ;  and  the  tourist  who  has  gone 
ashore  in  the  clothes  he  wears, 
may  be  detained  indefinitely  while 
a  gale  is  blowing  itself  out. 

Enlivening  himself  with  such 
excursions  from  time  to  time,  the 
visitor  may  make  himself  very 
comfortable  at  Ilfracombe.  The 
seats  scattered  along  the  bulks, 


escarped  on  the  Capstone  Hill, 
are  delightful  places  for  reading 
or  dreaming.  One  need  never  be 
tired  of  admiring  the  quaint  little 
harbour,  with  the  characteristic 
chapel  -  lighthouse  on  the  hill 
above,  where  coasting  craft  are 
riding  loose  at  their  moorings  on 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide ;  and 
where  steamers  are  sounding  their 
whistles  of  a  morning,  before  start- 
ing on  trips  up  and  down  the 
Channel.  The  strolls  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  extremely  enjoyable ; 
go  which  way  you  will,  you  can 
hardly  go  wrong.  There  are 
glorious  views  from  the  "  Torr 
Walks"  to  the  westward  —  the 
objection  to  them  being  that  they 
land  you  in  a  cul-de-sac;  for  the 
entrance  is  by  a  bower  of  roses, 
which  is  the  gateway  at  a  cottage- 
lodge,  where  a  penny  is  paid  as 
the  privilege  of  admission.  But 
in  all  directions,  at  each  turn,  and 
from  every  height,  the  eye  ranges 
over  the  Channel  or  the  open  sea, 
and  the  air  on  these  heights  is 
always  fresh  and  invigorating, 
without  any  of  the  bitter  easterly 
nip.  That  Ilfracombe  may  flourish 
without  further  expansion  must 
be  the  hope  rather  than  the  ex- 
pectation of  each  visitor  who  has 
fallen  in  love  with  the  place. 

ALEX.  INNES  SHAKD. 
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THE      TWINS. 


FROM    THE    CHINESE    OF    WU    MING. 


THE  saying  commonly  attributed 
to  Mencius,  that  "  Marriages  are 
made  in  heaven,"  is  one  of  those 
maxims  which  unfortunately  find 
their  chief  support  in  the  host  of 
exceptions  which  exist  to  the  truth 
which  they  lay  down.  Not  to  go 
further  for  an  instance  than  the 
Street  of  Longevity,  in  our  notable 
town  of  King-chow,  there  is  the 
case  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Ma,  whose 
open  and  declared  animosity  to 
each  other  would  certainly  suggest 
that  the  mystic  invisible  red  cords 
with  which  Fate  in  their  infancy 
bound  their  ankles  together,  were 
twined  in  another  and  far  less 
genial  locality  than  Mencius 
dreamed  of. 

With  the  exception  of  success 
in  money-making,  fortune  has  un- 
doubtedly withheld  its  choicest 
gifts  from  this  quarrelsome  couple. 
The  go-between  who  arranged  their 
marriage  spoke  smooth  things  to 
Ma  of  his  future  wife,  and  de- 
scribed her  as  being  as  amiable  as 
she  was  beautiful,  or,  to  use  her 
own  words,  "  as  pliant  as  a  willow, 
and  as  beautiful  as  a  gem  ;  "  while 
to  the  lady  she  upheld  Ma  as  a 
paragon  of  learning,  and  as  a  pos- 
sessor of  all  the  virtues.  Here, 
then,  there  seemed  to  be  the  mak- 
ing of  a  very  pretty  couple;  but 
their  neighbours,  as  I  have  been 
often  told,  were  not  long  in  finding 
out  that  harmony  was  a  rare  visit- 
ant in  the  household.  The  daily 
wear  and  tear  of  life  soon  made  it 
manifest  that  there  was  as  little  of 
the  willow  as  of  the  gem  about 
Mrs  Ma,  whose  coarse  features, 
imperious  temper,  and  nagging 
tongue  made  her  anything  but  an 
agreeable  companion  ;  while  a  hasty 
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and  irascible  temper  made  Ma  the 
constant  provoker  as  well  as  victim 
of  her  ill-humours. 

By  a  freak  of  destiny  the  soften- 
ing influences  of  the  presence  of  a 
son  has  been  denied  them ;  but  en 
revanche  they  have  been  blessed 
with  a  pair  of  the  most  lovely 
twin  daughters,  who,  like  pearls  in 
an  oyster -shell,  or  jewels  in  the 
heads  of  toads,  have  grown  up 
amid  their  sordid  surroundings 
free  from  every  contamination  of 
evil.  They  are  beyond  question 
the  most  beautiful  girls  I  have 
ever  seen.  In  figure  they  are  both 
tall  and  finely  shaped,  with  plas- 
tic waists  and  gracefully  bending 
forms.  In  feature — for  both  Plum- 
blossom  and  Convolvulus,  as  they 
are  called,  are  so  exactly  alike,  that 
in  describing  one  I  describe  both 
— they  are  lovely,  having  eyebrows 
like  half-moons,  eyes  which  are  so 
lustrous  that  one  would  expect 
them  to  shine  in  darkness,  lips  of 
the  most  perfect  vermilion,  finely 
shaped  noses,  and  softly  modelled 
cheeks.  In  fact,  they  are  more  like 
children  of  the  gods  than  the  daugh- 
ters of  men ;  and  from  all  I  have 
ever  heard  of  them,  their  tempers 
and  dispositions  are  counterparts 
of  their  outward  appearance.  All 
these  charms  of  mind  and  of  per- 
son were,  however,  quite  lost  upon 
their  sordid  mother,  who  until  late- 
ly regarded  them  as  though  they 
were  of  the  same  mould  as  herself. 
So  much  so,  that  when  they  reached 
the  prescribed  marriageable  age,  in- 
stead of  proposing  to  seek  through 
the  empire  for  two  incomparables 
to  pair  with  such  matchless  beau- 
ties, she  announced  to  her  hus- 
band, in  her  usual  brusque  and 
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overbearing  manner,  that  she  in- 
truded to  look  out  for  two  rich 
young  shopkeepers  as  husbands  for 
"the  girls."  The  moment  she  chose 
for  making  this  announcement  was 
not  happily  timed.  She  had  already 
succeeded  in  ruffling  Ma  once  or 
twice  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
day,  so  that  when  she  now  blurted 
out  her  intention  his  colour  rose 
with  more  than  usual  rapidity  in 
his  commonly  sallow  cheeks,  and 
he  replied  angrily — 

"  I  forbid  your  doing  anything 
of  the  kind.  You  have  no  busi- 
ness to  meddle  with  matters  which 
don't  pertain  to  you.  Your  duty 
in  life  is  to  obey  me,  and  to  do 
nothing  without  my  instructions." 

"  Hai-yah  !  If  I  did  that,"  said 
Mrs  Ma,  now  thoroughly  aroused, 
"the  household  would  soon  come 
to  a  pretty  pass.  What  do  you 
know  about  managing  matters  ? 
You  remind  me  of  the  owl  which 
made  itself  look  like  a  fool  by  try- 
ing to  sing  like  a  nightingale  !  " 

"  You  ignorant  woman  !  "  replied 
her  husband  ;  "  how  dare  you  ban- 
dy words  with  me !  Don't  you 
know  that  Confucius  has  laid  it 
down  as  an  imperishable  law  that  a 
woman  before  her  marriage  should 
obey  her  father,  and  after  her  mar- 
riage her  husband  ? " 

"  And  do  you  know  so  little  of 
the  Book  of  Rites,"  said  Mrs  Ma, 
nothing  abashed,  "  as  not  to  be 
aware  that  the  mother  should  ar- 
range the  marriages  of  her  daugh- 
ters? So  just  you  leave  this 
matter  to  me.  If  you  want  to  be 
doing  something,  open  your  chem- 
ist's shop  again.  What  will  it 
matter  if  you  do  poison  a  few 
more  people  by  dispensing  the 
wrong  drugs?" 

"  You  infamous  creature  !  how 
dare  you  utter  such  slanders  !  If 
you  ever  again  venture  on  such  un- 
paralleled insolence,  I  will  divorce 
you  !  for  remember  that  one  of  the 


seven  grounds  for  divorce  is  vio- 
lence of  language.  And  how  would 
you  like  to  be  turned  adrift  into 
the  cold  world  at  your  age,  and 
with  your  anything  but  pleasing 
appearance  ? " 

This  last  shot  told,  and  Mrs  Ma 
flung  herself  out  of  the  room  with- 
out a  word,  contenting  herself  with 
expressing  her  anger  and  defiance 
by  banging  the  door  furiously  after 
her.  No  sooner  was  the  door  shut, 
than  Ma  took  paper  and  pencil 
and  wrote  to  invite  his  friend  Ting 
"  to  direct  his  jewelled  chariot  to 
the  mean  abode  of  the  writer,  who 
was  preparing  a  paltry  repast  for 
his  entertainment."  Ting  was  one 
of  Ma's  oldest  friends,  and,  being 
linked  to  a  wife  of  a  harridanish 
temperament,  had  a  common  bond 
of  union  with  him.  Like  Ma  also, 
he  was  secretly  afraid  of  his  better 
half,  and  his  counsel,  therefore,  on 
the  several  occasions  of  domestic 
dispute  on  which  he  had  been  con- 
sulted, had  naturally  tended  rather 
towards  artifice  than  open  war. 
Ma's  note  at  once  suggested  to 
Ting  a  family  disagreement,  and 
he  lost  no  time  in  obeying  the 
summons,  being  always  glad  to 
find  fresh  evidences  that  others 
were  as  evilly  circumstanced  as 
himself.  He  was  a  tall,  stout 
man,  with  a  loud  voice,  but  want- 
ing that  steadiness  of  eye  which 
should  match  those  outward  seem- 
ings.  By  many  people  he  was 
credited  with  a  firm  and  somewhat 
overbearing  character;  but  his  wife 
probably  showed  more  discern- 
ment when  on  one  occasion,  after 
a  shrill  outburst,  she  reminded 
him  that  "  an  empty  pot  makes 
the  greatest  noise." 

As  Ting  entered  Ma's  room  the 
two  friends  greeted  one  another 
cordially,  and  into  the  sympathetic 
ear  of  his  guest  Ma  poured  the 
story  of  his  griefs. 

"  And  now,  what  do  you  advise 
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me  to  do  1 "  asked  the  host.  "  My 
insignificant  daughters  havearrived 
at  a  marriageable  age,  and  though 
they  profess  an  aversion  to  matri- 
mony and  a  contempt  for  the  young 
men  of  this  place,  I  consider  it  my 
duty  to  settle  them  in  life.  But  I 
see  clearly  that  if  I  am  to  do  it  at 
all,  I  alone  must  be  the  doer.  My 
wife's  views  are  so  invariably  op- 
posed to  mine,  that  it  is  hopeless 
to  attempt  to  act  in  harmony  with 
her." 

"  Well,"  replied  Ting,  "  I  myself 
always  act  on  the  principle  of  the 
proverb,  '  What  the  eye  does  not 
see,  the  heart  does  not  grieve  after.' 
I  have  on  several  occasions  made 
family  arrangements  without  let- 
ting my  wife  into  the  secret  until 
the  time  for  interference  has  passed, 
and  then,  of  course,  she  has  been 
compelled  to  accept  the  inevitable. 
It  is  true  the  artifice  has  result- 
ed in  very  unpleasant  outbursts 
of  wrath ;  but  that  is  nothing — 
nothing,  my  dear  Ma."  Here 
Ting's  voice,  in  spite  of  his  brave 
words,  trembled,  as  a  recollection 
of  certain  domestic  scenes  came 
back  to  his  memory.  "  Besides, 
I  have  in.  this  way  succeeded  in 
asserting  my  position  as  master  of 
my  own  household.  And  my  ad- 
vice to  you  in  your  present  cir- 
cumstances is  that  you  should  do 
likewise.  If  you  have  made  up 
your  mind  to  marry  your  daugh- 
ters, employ  a  go-between  to  look 
out  fitting  partners,  and  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  without 
saying  anything  to  your  wife  about 
it.  Then,  when  the  presents  have 
been  sent  and  the  cards  exchanged, 
she  will  find  it  as  easy  to  dam  up 
the  river  with  her  pocket-handker- 
chief as  to  bar  their  marriages." 

"  Excellent !  excellent !  "  said 
Ma ;  "I  will  act  upon  your  advice. 
But  I  must  be  very  circumspect, 
Ting,  very  circumspect ;  for  Mrs 
Ma  has  a  number  of  old  cronies 


about  her,  who  gather  gossip  from 
stone  walls,  rumours  from  the 
wind,  and  scandal  from  every- 
thing:" 

"  Perhaps  then  it  would  be  as 
well,"  replied  Ting,  rising  to  take 
his  leave,  "if  you  were  to  make 
use  of  my  study  for  seeing  the  go- 
between  and  others  whom  you  may 
wish  to  employ  in  the  affair.  It  is 
quite  at  your  disposal." 

"Ten  thousand  thanks,"  said 
Ma.  "  Your  advice  has  made  a 
man  of  me,  Ting,  and  your  kind- 
ness has  carved  for  itself  a  place  in 
my  heart  in  which  it  will  be  for 
ever  enshrined." 

Meanwhile  Mrs  Ma,  although 
for  the  moment  discomfited,  was 
by  no  means  inclined  to  give  up 
the  struggle.  After  a  short  com- 
muning with  herself  -she  sent  for 
Plum  -  blossom  and  Convolvulus, 
and  announced  to  them  her  inten- 
tion of  forthwith  providing  them 
with  husbands  of  their  own  rank 
in  life,  directing  them  at  the  same 
time  to  preserve  absolute  silence 
on  the  subject  to  all  but  old 
"  Golden-lilies,"  their  maid  and 
chaperon. 

"  But,  mother,  we  do  not  wish 
to  marry,"  said  Convolvulus ; 
"  least  of  all  to  be  tied  for  life 
to  the  sort  of  young  man  whom 
you  are  kind  enough  to  contem- 
plate for  us.  Why  should  we  not 
remain  as  we  are  ? " 

"You  are  too  young  to  under- 
stand such  matters,"  replied  Mrs 
Ma.  "  I  have  seen  mischief 
enough  arise  from  leaving  young 
girls  unmarried,  and  I  am  deter- 
mined that  you  shall  not  be  ex- 
posed to  any  such  danger.  Be- 
sides, I  have  been  so  bothered 
lately  by  suitors  who,  it  seems, 
have  heard  of  your  beauty,  that  I 
shall  have  no  peace  until  you  are 
settled." 

"Remember,  mother,"  put  in 
Plum-blossom,  "  that  as  you  have 
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no  sons,  you  and  father  are  de- 
pendent on  us  to  tend  and  wait 
upon  you.  Then,  mother,  we  are 
so  perfectly  happy  in  each  other's 
society  that  we  need  no  other 
companionship,  and  it  would  break 
our  hearts  to  be  separated  from 
each  other  and  from  you." 

"  I  am  touched  by  your  expres- 
sions of  affection,  my  children," 
answered  their  mother ;  "but  my 
mind  is  quite  made  up,  as  I  have 
just  told  your  father,  who  is  fool- 
ish enough  to  think,  poor  man, 
that  he  ought  to  have  the  man- 
agement of  the  business.  And 
now  go  back  to  your  embroideries, 
and  remember  what  I  have  said 
to  you  about  keeping  the  matter 
secret." 

Mrs  Ma's  announcement,  al- 
though not  altogether  unexpected, 
fell  with  a  heavy  blow  upon  the 
twins,  who  had  other  and  deeper 
reasons  than  those  they  had  ex- 
pressed for  disliking  the  idea  of 
having  husbands  of  their  mother's 
choice  forced  upon  them.  Women 
seldom,  if  ever,  in  the  first  instance 
give  their  real  reasons,  at  least  in 
China.  Their  habit  is  to  fence 
them  round  with  a  succession  of 
outworks,  in  the  shape  of  plausible 
excuses,  which,  if  strong  enough  to 
resist  the  questioner,  preserve  in- 
violate their  secret  motives.  If, 
however,  they  are  driven  by  per- 
sistence out  of  the  first  line  of 
defence,  they  retreat  to  the  second, 
and  so  on,  until  the  citadel  is 
reached,  where  they  are  commonly 
obliged  to  yield  at  last,  though 
even  then  they  generally  manage  to 
march  out  with  all  the  honours  of 
war.  In  this  case  Mrs  Ma  had  no 
motive  for  breaking  the  fence  of 
the  twins,  and  so  never  learnt,  as 
she  might  otherwise  have  possibly 
done,  that  though  the  garden  wall 
was  high,  it  was  not  too  hard  to 
climb,  and  that  often  when  she 
fancied  her  daughters  were  en- 


gaged at  their  embroideries,  or 
practising  their  guitars,  they  were 
flirting  merrily  in  the  garden  with 
two  young  scholars,  under  the 
chaperonage  of  "  Golden-lilies,"  to 
whom  recollection  brought  a  fel- 
low-feeling for  such  escapades,  and 
who  always  carefully  watched  over 
her  charges,  though  at  a  judicious 
distance.  These  two  youths,  Messrs 
Tsin  and  Te,  presented  the  real 
obstacles  to  the  adoption  of  Mrs 
Ma's  proposals  by  the  twins.  And 
it  was  at  least  evidence  of  the 
good  taste  of  the  young  ladies  that 
they  preferred  them  to  the  young 
men  of  the  shopkeeper  class, 
among  whom  their  mother  thought 
to  find  them  husbands.  It  was 
true  that  neither  Tsin  nor  Te  had 
at  that  time  much  of  this  world's 
goods,  nor  did  there  appear  any 
immediate  prospect  of  their  being 
able  to  marry ;  for  their  fathers, 
who  were  ex-officials,  were  unen- 
dowed with  anything  beyond  the 
savings  they  had  accumulated  dur- 
ing their  terms  of  office,  and  these 
were  not  more  than  enough  to  en- 
able them  to  end  their  days  in 
retired  comfort. 

In  these  circumstances  the  am- 
bitions of  the  young  men  centred 
in  their  chance  of  winning  official 
rank  at  the  examinations.  Of 
Tsin's  success  no  one  who  had 
sounded  the  depth  of  his  scholar- 
ship had  any  doubt.  Te,  however, 
was  by  no  means  so  gifted.  His 
essays  were  dull  reading,  and  his 
odes  were  wooden  things,  pain- 
fully elaborated  in  accordance  with 
purely  mechanical  rules.  He  had 
none  of  the  facility  with  which 
Tsin  struck  off  a  copy  of  verses, 
and  could  no  more  have  penned 
the  lines  to  Plum-blossom's  eye- 
brows, which  first  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  sisters  to  the 
young  scholars,  than  he  could  have 
flown.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Feast  of  Lanterns  at  the  be- 
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ginning  of  this  year,  that  Tsin  and 
Te  first  became  aware  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  twins,  who,  under 
the  charge  of  Golden-lilies,  wers 
on  the  evening  of  that  festival 
admiring  the  illuminations  in  the 
streets.  Struck  by  the  incompar- 
able beauty  of  the  young  ladies, 
the  youths  followed  them  about  in 
blank  amazement,  until  Tsin's  im- 
agination having  been  suddenly 
fired  by  seeing  an  expression  of 
delight  pass  over  Plum-blossom's 
beaming  countenance  at  the  sight 
of  an  illumination  more  brilliant 
than  usual,  he  hurriedly  penned  a 
stanza,  in  which  the  ideas  of  willow- 
leaf  eyebrows  and  jade-like  fea- 
tures were  so  skilfully  handled, 
that  when  it  fell  into  that  young 
lady's  hands  she  was  lost  in  admi- 
ration at  the  grace  and  beauty  of 
the  lines.  A  hurried  glance  of 
acknowledgment  was  enough  to 
keep  the  young  men  at  the  heels 
of  the  twins  until  the  portals  of 
the  ex-chemist  closed  upon  them  ; 
and  when,  on.  the  next  afternoon, 
Convolvulus  found  in  the  summer- 
house  a  stanza  marked  by  all  the 
grace  of  diction  which  character- 
ised the  ode  of  the  previous  day, 
she  had  no  hesitation  in  ascribing 
the  authorship  to  the  same  gifted 
being.  This  message  of  homage 
was  a  prelude  to  a  hurried  visit 
paid  and  received  beneath  the 
bunches  of  wistaria  which  hung 
around  the  favourite  garden  re- 
treat of  the  twins,  and  this  again 
to  other  and  longer  interviews,  in 
which  Tsin  gradually  came  to  de- 
vote himself  to  Plum-blossom,  and 
Te  to  Convolvulus. 

It  was  while  toying  at  one  such 
meeting  that  the  twins  were  sum- 
moned to  hear  the  designs  which 
their  mother  had  formed  for  their 
future;  and  when  they  left  the 
maternal  presence,  it  was  with 
feelings  akin  to  despair  that  they 
poured  their  griefs  into  Golden- 


lilies' sympathetic  bosom.     "What 
are  we  to  do  1 "  was  their  plaintive 

CIT-    . 

"Do?"  said  Golden-lilies  cheer- 
ily— "why,  do  as  the  juggler  did 
who  was  sentenced  to  death  last 
year." 

"  You  have  always  some  wise 
saying  or  queer  story  ready,  dear 
Golden-lilies.  But  explain  ;  what 
did  the  juggler  do  except  die  ? " 

"  That  is  just  what  he  did  not 
do,  for  when  the  Emperor  told 
him  that  his  life  should  be  spared 
on  condition  that  he  made  the 
Emperor's  favourite  mule  speak, 
the  man  undertook  to  do  it  within 
twelve  months  by  the  calendar." 

"What  a  fool  he  must  have 
been  ! " 

"  So  his  friends  said  ;  but  he  re- 
plied, '  Not  so,  for  many  things 
may  happen  in  a  year — the  mule 
may  die,  or  the  Emperor  may  die,  or 
I  may  die ;  and  even  if  the  worst 
comes  to  the  worst,  and  none  of 
these  things  happen,  I  shall  at 
least  have  had  another  year  of 
life/  Now,  though  you  are  not 
in  such  a  parlous  state  as  the  jug- 
gler was,  yet,  as  you  cannot  resist 
your  mother,  you  had  better  ap- 
pear to  submit,  and  trust  to  the 
chapter  of  accidents." 

But  Mrs  Ma  was  evidently  dis- 
posed to  leave  as  little  as  possible 
to  accident,  for  the  very  next 
morning  she  sallied  out  in  her 
sedan-chair,  and  paid  a  visit  to  a 
well-known  "  go-between  "  in  the 
town.  This  woman,  delighted  to 
have  the  credit  of  arranging  the 
marriage  of  the  beautiful  twins, 
chose  from  her  list  of  bachelors 
two  young  men,  one  the  son  of  a 
silk-mercer  and  the  other  of  a  salt- 
merchant,  who  fulfilled  Mrs  Ma's 
main  requirement  of  being  rich. 

"They  are  nice  young  men,  too," 
she  added,  "  though  neither  of 
them  is  likely  to  attract  the  admi- 
ration of  the  goddess  of  the  North 
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Star  like  the  matchless  Chang-le. 
But  if  ugly  men  never  mated,  the 
imperial  race  of  China  would  soon 
die  out." 

"  I  don't  care  a  melon -seed," 
said  Mrs  Ma,  as  she  ate  two  or 
three  of  those  delicacies  from  the 
dainty  dish  by  her  side,  "  about 
beauty  in  a  man.  None  can  be 
called  deformed  but  the  poor : 
money  is  beauty,  and  to  my  mind 
the  true  deformity  is  an  empty 
purse.  So  please  make  the  proper 
overtures  at  once,  and  let  me 
know  the  result.  I  have  reasons 
for  wishing  to  preserve  secrecy  in 
this  matter,  and  I  would  therefore 
beg  you  not  to  talk  of  it  until  all 
is  arranged." 

It  was  not  long  before  the  go- 
between  reported  confidentially 
that  her  proposal  had  been  re- 
ceived both  by  the  silk  -  mercer 
Yang  and  the  salt -merchant  Le 
on  behalf  of  their  sons  with  en- 
thusiasm. Nor  did  the  fortune- 
teller throw  any  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  speedy  fulfilment  of 
Mrs  Ma's  schemes ;  for  the  al- 
manac pointed  with  unmistakable 
clearness  to  the  next  full  moon  as 
being  one  of  the  most  fortunate 
in  the  whole  year  for  marriages. 

Everything  seemed  therefore  to 
lie  level  with  the  wish  of  Mrs  Ma; 
and  under  the  combined  influences 
of  good  fortune  and  satisfaction 
evoked  from  the  conviction  that 
she  was  doing  her  duty  as  a 
mother,  her  good-nature  knew  no 
bounds.  She  was  even  civil  to 
Ma,  and  in  her  superior  way 
smiled  to  herself  at  the  beaming 
self-content  which  had  lately  come 
over  him,  and  which  she  naturally 
regarded  as  a  reflection  of  her  own 
good-humour.  As  the  day  for  re- 
ceiving the  presents  approached, 
she  chuckled  to  see  how  easily  he 
was  persuaded  to  have  the  chairs 
and  divan  in  the  reception  -  hall 


re-covered  and  the  walls  redecor- 
ated. On  the  day  itself  —  poor 
foolish  man  ! — far  from  expressing 
any  surprise  at  the  superlative 
toilet  in  which  she  had  bedecked 
herself,  he  paid  her  the  compli- 
ment of  likening  her  to  a  fairy 
from  the  palace  of  the  "Royal 
Mother  of  the  West,"  and  even 
went  the  length,  as  though  follow- 
ing her  example,  of  arraying  him- 
self in  his  costliest  garments.  As 
the  day  advanced,  the  actions  of 
each  seemed  to  have  a  strange 
fascination  for  the  other,  and 
when,  at  the  usual  evening  hour 
for  the  presentation  of  betrothal 
presents,  the  merry  strains  of  the 
"  Dragon  and  the  Phoenix,"  played 
by  more  than  one  band,  struck 
upon  their  ears,  they  glanced  at 
one  another  with  gratified  curios- 
ity rather  than  surprise.  As  the 
noise  in  the  street  swelled  into  a 
roar  compounded  of  bands,  drums, 
and  the  shouts  of  coolies,  Mrs  Ma's 
pride  rose  at  the  thought  that  she 
had  succeeded  in  capturing  such 
liberal  and  munificent  suitors,  and 
she  had  almost  forgotten  the  op- 
position of  her  husband  when  four 
young  men,  bearing  letters,  and 
each  leading  a  goose  and  a  gander 
— the  recognised  emblems  of  con- 
jugal affection — followed  by  ser- 
vants carrying  a  succession  of  rich 
presents,  advanced  to  the  audience- 
hall.  That  her  two  proteges  should 
have  sent  eight  geese  appeared  to 
her  unnecessary,  although  she  ac- 
cepted the  multiplication  of  the 
birds  as  a  pretty  token  of  the 
ardour  of  the  lovers;  but  her  sense 
of  this  excess  was  soon  lost  in  her 
admiration  of  the  unusually  nu- 
merous gifts  which  now  filled  the 
courtyard. 

With  many  deep  reverences  the 
young  men  presented  their  letters 
to  Ma,  who  was  at  first  too  much 
dazed  by  the  confusion  which 
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reigned  about  him  to  do  more 
than  to  incline  his  head  and  open 
the  envelopes.  As  he  read  the 
first  letter,  however,  his  confused 
expression  of  countenance  was  ex- 
changed for  one  of  puzzled  surprise. 

"  There  is,"  he  said,  "  some  mis- 
take here.  I  know  nothing  of  this 
Mr  Yang  who  writes.  You  must/' 
he  added,  turning  to  the  young 
man  who  had  presented  the  letter, 
"  have  come  to  the  wrong  house 
by  mistake." 

"  Pardon  me,"  replied  the  young 
gentleman,  "  your  humble  servitor 
has  madeno  mistake,  unless,  indeed, 
you  are  not  the  honourable  father 
of  the  incomparable  twins  whom 
you  have  deigned  to  betroth  to  my 
principal,  Mr  Yang,  and  his  friend 
Mr  Le." 

The  mention  of  these  names  re- 
called Mrs  Ma  to  the  actualities 
of  the  position ;  and,  advancing 
towards  her  husband,  she  said 
with  some  embarrassment — 

"There  is  no  mistake  in  the 
matter.  I  told  you  that  I  should 
arrange  our  daughters'  marriages, 
and  I  have  done  so.  Messrs  Yang 
and  Le  are  the  gentlemen  I  have 
chosen,  and  these  are  their  presents 
in  due  form." 

For  a  moment  Ma  looked  at  her 
in  angry  astonishment,  and  then, 
as  the  whole  affair  took  shape  in 
his  mind,  he  lost  all  control  over 
himself,  and,  trembling  with  pas- 
sion, he  broke  out — 

"  You  stupid,  obstinate  woman, 
how  dare  you  disobey  my  orders 
and  practise  this  deceit  upon  me  1 
By  what  pretence  of  right  have 
you  ventured  to  interfere  in  this 
matter  1  You  have  brought  dis- 
grace upon  me  and  infamy  upon 
yourself.  /  have  arranged  alli- 
ances for  the  twins  with  the  sons 
of  my  friends  Messrs  Tsai  and 
Fung,  and  it  is  these  they  shall 
marry  and  no  others ! "  Then 


turning  to  Yang  and  Le's  young- 
squires,  he  added  with  scant  cour- 
tesy — r-  "  Take  away  your  gifts, 
young  men,  and  tell  your  princi- 
pals that  this  rebuff  serves  them 
right  for  dealing  in  an  underhand 
way  with  a  headstrong  woman." 

"  Don't  listen  to  him,"  cried  Mrs 
Ma.  "  I  accept  your  presents." 

"Take  them  away !"  shouted  Ma. 

"You  shameless  boor!"  screamed 
Mrs  Ma — "  you  miserable,  vapour- 
ing good-for-nothing  !  Do  you  talk 
to  me  of  '  daring '  and  '  venturing '  ? 
Why,  you  may  thank  Buddha  that 
you  have  got  a  wife  who  knows 
how  and  when  to  act ;  and  I  tell 
you  that  your  friends  Tsai  and 
Fung  may  as  well  try  to  join  the 
hare  in  the  moon  as  hope  to  raise 
the  veils  of  my  daughters.  So  if 
these  young  men  represent  them 
they  had  better  be  off  at  once  and 
take  their  rubbish  with  them." 

This  was  more  than  Ma's  iras- 
cible nature  was  able  to  endure, 
and  raising  his  hand  to  strike,  he 
rushed  at  his  wife.  Fortunately 
his  servants  were  near  enough  to 
intervene,  and  an  exchange  of 
blows — for  Mrs  Ma  had  seized  a 
flute  from  an  amazed  musician, 
and  stood  ready  for  the  assault 
— was  for  the  moment  averted. 
Foiled  in  finding  the  natural  out- 
let for  his  rage,  Ma,  with  as  wild 
gesticulations  as  were  possible  with 
a  man  holding  each  arm  and  a  third 
dragging  at  his  skirts,  shouted 
orders  to  his  servants  to  turn  Yang 
and  Le's  squires,  with  their  pres- 
ents, out  into  the  street.  With 
equal  vehemence  Mrs  Ma  invoked 
the  direst  misfortunes  and  deepest 
curses  on  the  head  of  any  one  who 
ventured  to  lay  hands  on  them, 
and  at  the  same  time  called  on  her 
partisans  to  throw  the  other  people 
and  their  gifts  out  of  doors.  The 
hubbub  thus  created  was  aggra- 
vated by  the  incursion  of  idlers 
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from  the  street,  some  of  whom 
presently  took  sides,  as  the  squires 
and  their  followers  showed  signs 
of  acting  on  the  taunts  and  ad- 
jurations of  Ma  and  his  wife. 
From  words  the  adverse  hosts 
speedily  came  to  blows,  and  a 
scene  of  indescribable  confusion 
ensued.  The  presents,  which  had 
made  such  a  goodly  show  but  a 
few  minutes  before,  were  broken 
to  pieces  and  scattered  over  the 
courtyard;  while  the  eight  geese, 
with  outstretched  wings  and  wild 
cacklings,  flew,  seeking  places  of 
refuge.  With  impartial  wisdom 
the  servants  of  the  house,  aided 
by  some  unbiassed  onlookers,  threw 
their  weight  on  the  combatants 
in  the  direction  of  the  door.  By 
this'  manoeuvre  the  courtyard  was 
gradually  cleared,  and  eventually 
the  front  gates  were  closed  on  the 
surging,  fighting  crowd,  which  was 
dispersed  only  when  some  few  of 
the  ringleaders  had  been  carried 
off  to  the  magistrate's  yatnun. 

As  a  neighbour  and  an  acquaint- 
ance of  Ma,  I  thought  it  best,  on 
being  informed  of  what  had  taken 
place,  to  call  in  to  see  if  I  could  be 
of  any  use.  I  had  some  difficulty 
in  getting  inside  the  front  gates ; 
but  when  I  did,  a  scene  of  confu- 
sion presented  itself  such  as  I  have 
never  seen  equalled.  The  court- 
yard was  covered  with  debris,  as 
though  some  typhoon  had  been 
creating  havoc  in  an  upholsterer's 
shop;  while  in  the  audience  -  hall 
Ma  was  inflicting  chastisement  on 
his  wife  with  a  mulberry  -  twig, 
which  he  had  evidently  torn  from 
the  tree  at  hand  in  the  yard.  I 
was  fortunately  in  time  to  prevent 
the  punishment  becoming  severe, 
though  at  the  time  I  could  not  but 
feel  that  Mrs  Ma's  conduct  was 
of  a  kind  which  could  only  be 
adequately  punished  by  corporal 
chastisement. 


As  a  husband  and  a  Confuciun- 
ist,  I  deprecate  the  use  of  the  rod 
towards  a  wife  except  in  extreme 
cases.  There  are,  however,  some 
women  whose  intellects  are  so 
small  and  their  obstinacy  so  great 
that  reasoning  is  thrown  away 
upon  them.  They  have  nothing 
to  which  one  can  appeal  by  argu- 
ment ;  and  with  such  persons 
bodily  fear  is  the  only  fulcrum 
on  which  it  is  possible  to  rest  a 
lever  to  move  them.  From  all  I 
hear,  Mrs  Ma  is  a  typical  specimen 
of  this  class.  She  prides  herself  on 
her  obstinacy,  which  she  regards 
as  a  token  of  a  strong  mind,  and 
she  is  utterly  destitute  of  that 
intelligence  which  should  make 
her  aware  of  the  misery  and  dis- 
comfort it  causes  to  those  about 
her.  No  camel  is  more  obstinate 
and  no  donkey  more  stupid  than 
she. 

But  while  quite  recognising  this, 
I  could  not  but  feel  some  compas- 
sion for  her,  as,  weeping  and  di- 
shevelled, she  escaped  from  the  hall 
when  I  succeeded  in  releasing  her 
from  her  husband's  wrath.  At 
first  Ma's  fury  was  so  uncontrol- 
lable that  I  could  do  nothing  with 
him ;  but  gradually  he  quieted 
down,  and,  acting  on  my  advice, 
went  over  to  his  friend  Ting  to 
consult  aa  to  what  should  be 
done  in  the  very  unpleasant 
circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed.  It  was  plain  that  some 
decided  step  would  have  to  be 
taken,  as  the  arrest  of  some  of  the 
rioters  had  brought  the  whole 
affair  within  the  cognisance  of  the 
mandarins,  and  it  is  always  best 
in  such  matters  to  be  the  one  to 
throw  the  first  stone.  After  much 
discussion  it  was,  as  I  afterwards 
learned,  decided  that  Ma  should 
present  a  petition  to  the  prefect, 
praying  him,  in  the  interest  of 
marital  authority  and  social  order, 
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to  command  the  fulfilment  of  the 
contract  entered  into  by  the  peti- 
tioner with  Fung  and  Tsai. 

On  the  following  morning  Ma, 
in  pursuance  of  this  arrangement, 
presented  himself  at  the  prefect's 
yamun,  and  after  having  paid  hand- 
some doiiceurs  to  the  doorkeeper 
and  secretary,  was  admitted  into 
the  august  presence  of  his  Excel- 
lency Lo.  Having  only  lately  arriv- 
ed in  the  prefecture,  Lo's  appear- 
ance had  been  hitherto  unknown 
to  Ma,  who  was  much  awed  and 
impressed  by  the  dignified  airs  and 
grand  ways  of  his  Excellency.  A 
man  severe  he  is  and  stern  to  view, 
and  yet  beneath  his  outward  seem- 
ing there  is  a  strong  undercurrent 
of  human  nature,  held  in  check, 
it  is  true,  by  the  paralysing  effect 
of  our  educational  system,  but 
still  capable  of  being  aroused 
and  worked  upon  at  times.  As 
Ma  knelt  before  him  he  glanced 
down  the  memorial,  and  demanded 
a  full  explanation  of  the  circum- 
stances. Nothing  loath,  Ma  poured 
forth  his  version  of  the  story,  in 
which  he  by  no  means  extenuated 
his  wife's  conduct,  and  wound  up 
by  emphasising  the  importance  of 
checking  the  insubordination  of 
the  women,  which  was  becoming 
only  too  prevalent  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. 

"  You  certainly  have  made  out 
a  prima  facie  case  for  further 
investigation,"  said  the  prefect ; 
"  and  what  you  say  about  women 
is,  to  your  credit,  precisely  in  ac- 
cord with  the  teachings  of  Confu- 
cius, who  laid  down  that  'women 
should  yield  absolute  obedience  to 
their  husbands,  and  that  beyond 
the  threshold  of  their  apartments 
they  should  not  be  known  either 
for  good  or  for  evil.'  I  shall  there- 
fore summon  your  wife  to  appear 
at  once  before  me  ;  and  meanwhile 
you  may  stand  aside." 
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The  summoning  officer  was  not 
long  in  executing  his  mission,  and 
the  time  had  scarcely  begun  to 
hang  heavily  on  Ma's  hands  when 
Mrs  Ma  entered  the  yamun.  That 
lady  looked  anything  but  comfort- 
able when  she  saw  her  husband 
talking  with  an  assured  air  to  the 
officers  of  the  court,  and  answered 
his  glance  of  recognition  with  the 
kind  of  look  that  a  house-dog  gives 
a  stranger  cur  when  it  crosses  his 
threshold.  On  learning  that  Mrs 
Ma  had  arrived,  the  prefect  at 
once  took  his  place  on  the  bench ; 
and  as  both  disputants  fell  on  their 
knees  in  the  courtyard,  he  ordered 
Mrs  Ma  to  explain  her  conduct  in 
disobeying  the  commands  of  her 
husband. 

"  May  it  please  your  Excellen- 
cy," she  began,  "  I  am'  a  poor  ig- 
norant woman." 

"  So  far  I  am  with  you,"  said 
the  prefect ;  ^  but  go  on  with  your 
story." 

"And,  your  Excellency,  I  have 
always  tried  to  do  my  duty  by  my 
husband  and  children." 

"That  is  not  the  point.  Tell 
me  why,  when  your  husband  had 
forbidden  you  to  interfere  in  the 
matter  of  the  marriage  of  your 
daughters,  you  persisted  in  doing 
so." 

"  May  it  please  your  Excellency, 
my  great-grandmother " 

"  Oh,  may  curses  rest  on  your 
great-grandmother  !  "  shouted  the 
prefect,  losing  patience.  "  Speak 
to  the  matter  in  hand  or  you  shall 
be  flogged." 

"  I  was  only  going  to  explain, 
your  Excellency." 

"Now  take  care  what  you  are 
saying." 

"  It  is  true  my  husband  told  me 
that  he  would  arrange  our  daugh- 
ters' marriages,  but  I  knew  that 
anything  he  touched  he  marred, 
and  I  thought,  therefore,  that  as 
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I  had  always  been  told,  at  least  by 
uiy  great —  '  A  warning  glance 
from  the  prefect  here  checked  her 
eloquence,  and  she  went  on — "  I 
have  always  learned  that  the  mar- 
riage of  a  daughter  is  the  par- 
ticular province  of  her  mother.  I 
should  never  have  dreamed,  your 
Excellency,  of  interfering  if  it  had 
been  our  son's  marriage.  Not  that 
we  have  a  son,  your  Excellency, 
though  many  is  the  time  I  have 
been  to  the  temple  of  Kwanyin  to 
pray  for  one ;  and  as  to  money, 
your  Excellency — 

"  Bring  a  one-inch  bamboo,"  said 
the  prefect  to  one  of  the  lictors. 

"  Oh,  please  spare  me,  your  Ex- 
cellency, and  I  will  say  anything 
you  wish  ! " 

""All  I  want  is  that  you  should 
tell  the  truth  and  speak  only  the 
record.  Do  this,  and  I  will  listen  ; 
lie  or  wander,  and  I  shall  flog 
you." 

"  Well  then,  your  Excellency,  I 
found  also  that  the  two  young  men 
selected  by  my  husband  were  in 
no  way  proper  matches  for  my 
daughters,  who  are  very  beautiful. 
One  of  these  wretched  youths  is 
blind  in  one  eye,  and  the  other  has 
one  leg  shorter  than  its  fellow.  In 
these  circumstances  I  took  the 
matter  in  hand,  and  discovered 
two  veritable  dragons,  who  were 
yearning  to  link  their  fate  with 
the  pair  of  phoenixes  who  rest  be- 
neath my  humble  roof.  As  destiny 
decreed,  my  husband's  cripples  sent 
their  betrothal  presents  at  the  same 
moment  that  Messrs  Yang  and  Le 
sent  theirs.  Upon  this  my  hus- 
band gave  way  to  wild  fury,  broke 
the  presents  to  atoms,  beat  the 
servants,  and  flogged  your  humble 
servant  until  she  was  one  mass  of 
bruises." 

"  Is  it  true  that  these  proteges 
of  yours  are  as  your  wife  describes 
them  ? "  asked  the  prefect  of  Ma. 


"  No,  your  Excellency  ;  she  has 
grossly  exaggerated  their  defects. 
It  is  true  that  the  sight  of  one  of 
Fung's  eyes  is  partially  affected, 
and  that  Tsai's  legs  are  not  quite 
of  an  equal  length,  but  the  differ- 
ence between  them  is  so  slight  that 
it  is  outwardly  invisible,  and  is 
only  perceptible  if  he  walks  over 
a  wooden  floor,  when  there  is  a 
slightly  hop-and  go  one  sound  about 
his  steps.  But,  your  Excellency, 
she  would  have  been  wise  to  have 
remembered  the  proverb,  '  Don't 
laugh  at  your  neighbour's  wart 
when  your  own  throat  is  disfigured 
by  a  wen ; '  for  it  is  as  well  known 
as  that  your  Excellency  is  the 
quintessence  of  wisdom,  that  Yang 
is  only,  as  we  people  say,  nine 
parts  of  a  whole  ;  and  as  for  young 
Le,  he  bears  so  evil  a  reputation 
that  no  respectable  citizen  will 
allow  him  to  enter  his  doors." 

"Well,  if  this  were  a  matter 
which  only  concerned  you  two,  I 
should  not  trouble  myself  further 
about  it,  for  you  are  a  pair  of  the 
simplest  of  simpletons ;  but  as 
your  daughters'  interests  are  at 
stake,  I  have  thought  it  right  to 
send  for  them,  that  I  may  find  out 
what  they  feel  on  the  subject." 

At  this  moment  the  twins  en- 
tered the  court,  and  advanced 
with  graceful  modesty,  swaying 
from  side  to  side  like  tender 
shrubs  gently  moved  by  a  passing 
breeze.  Never  had  they  looked 
more  lovely;  their  jade-like  com- 
plexions, exquisite  features,  and 
lustrous  eyes  lent  so  ethereal  a 
beauty  to  their  budding  woman- 
hood that  they  seemed  more  than 
mortal.  With  the  winsomest  mien, 
and  wielding  their  fans  as  only 
Eastern  women  can,  they  bowed 
low  before  the  prefect,  and  then 
stood  awaiting  his  orders.  The 
poor  man  gazed  on  them  as  a  man 
gazes  on  spirits  from  the  other 
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world.  He  had  looked  up  as  they 
entered,  expecting  to  see  in  them 
repetitions  of  their  vulgar-looking 
parents ;  but  to  his  unutterable 
surprise  they  stood  before  him 
resplendent  as  the  moon  on  the 
fourteenth  night,  and  as  fascinat- 
ing as  fairies.  As  it  happened, 
they  had  just  arrayed  themselves 
in  their  most  becoming  costumes 
in  expectation  of  a  visit  from  Tsin 
and  Te,  when  the  prefect's  sum- 
mons came.  Every  charm,  there- 
fore, which  personal  adornment 
could  add  to  their  natural  beauty 
was  present  with  them,  and  the 
picture  they  made  as  they  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  courtyard  was 
one  which  struck  the  spectators 
dumb  with  astonishment.  The 
prefect  dropped  his  pencil,  and 
seemed  quite  to  forget  that  any- 
thing was  expected  of  him ;  and 
for  the  moment  no  one,  except  the 
twins  and  their  parents,  did  ex- 
pect anything  from  him ;  forone  and 
all — secretaries,  ting-chais,  lictors, 
and  clerks — were  so  ravished  by 
the  sight,  that  all  consciousness 
of  the  fitness  of  things  was  lost 
to  view.  After  some  moments  of 
silence,  which  seemed  to  the  twins 
like  so  many  hours,  the  prefect 
awoke  from  his  rapt  astonishment, 
and  said — 

"Are  you  really  the  daughters 
of  these  people  before  me  ?  Is  it 
possible  that  nature  should  have 
played  such  a  trick,  and  should 
have  moulded  you  in  manners  as 
in  shape,  in  blood  and  in  virtue, 
on  a  model  as  widely  separated 
from  your  parents  as  earth  is  from 
heaven  ? " 

"  May  it  please  your  Excellen- 
cy," replied  Plum -blossom,  in  a 
low  and  nervous  tone,  "  we  are 
the  children — the  only  children — 
of  these  our  parents." 

"  Come  nearer,"  rejoined  the 
prefect,  in  a  voice  that  had  no 


stern  judicial  ring  about  it,  "  and 
speak  without  reserve  to  me ;  for 
if  I  do  not  espouse  your  cause  and 
shield  you  from  wrong,  may  my 
father's  ashes  be  scattered  to  the 
wind,  and  my  mother's  grave  be 
dishonoured.  Tell  me,  now,  have 
you  any  desire  to  marry  any  of 
the  four  suitors  your  father  and 
mother  have  provided  for  you  ? 
and  if  you  have,  tell  me  to  which 
you  incline." 

"  We  know  nothing  of  these 
young  men,  your  Excellency,"  said 
Plum-blossom. 

"  Well,  when  you  hear  that,  ac- 
cording to  your  parents'  descrip- 
tion, one  is  blind,  another  lame,  a 
third  silly,  and  the  fourth  wicked, 
I  should  hardly  expect  that  you 
would  care  to  make  their  acquaint- 
ance. However,  as  they  are  in 
attei^dance  I  shall  have  them  in, 
that  you  may  see  what  manner  of 
men  they  are."  Turning  to  an 
officer,  he  added,  "  Send  in  the 
four  suitors  in  this  case." 

As  the  young  men  entered,  all 
eyes  were  turned  towards  them, 
and  certainly  a  sorrier  quartet  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  anywhere. 
Their  natural  failings  fully  justi- 
fied the  description  given  of  them 
by  Ma  and  his  wife,  and  were  in 
this  instance  exaggerated  by  the 
consciousness  of  the  ordeal  they 
were  called  upon  to  undergo.  The 
prefect  looked  at  them  with  sur- 
prise and  disgust ;  and  the  twins, 
who  held  Tsin  and  Te  as  their 
models,  regarded  them  with  horror 
from  behind  their  fans. 

"  Well  ? "  said  the  prefect,  turn- 
ing to  Plum-blossom  and  Convol- 
vulus. 

"  Oh,  your  Excellency  !  "  plain- 
tively ejaculated  the  twins  in  one 
breath. 

"I  quite  understand  you,  and 
your  verdict  is  exactly  what  I 
should  have  expected ;  and  since 
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it  is  plain  to  me, — come  a  little 
nearer ;  I  fear  you  cannot  hear 
what  I  say, — that  your  parents  are 
as  incapable  of  understanding  your 
value  as  monkeys  are  of  apprais- 
ing the  price  of  apple-green  jade, 
I  shall  take  on  myself  the  matter 
of  your  marriages.  Are  not  pre- 
fects '  the  fathers  and  mothers  of 
the  people '  ?  and  if  so,  then  I  am 
both  your  father  and  your  mother. 
Put  yourselves  into  my  hands, 
then.  Trust  in.  me ;  and  if  I  do 
not  do  the  best  I  can  for  you,  may 
I  die  childless,  and  may  beggars 
worship  at  my  tomb  ! " 

"  How  can  we  thank  you," 
said  Plum-blossom,  who  was  al- 
ways readiest  with  her  words,  "  for 
your  boundless  condescension  and 
infinite  kindness  towards  your 
handmaidens?  May  your  Excel- 
lency live  for  ten  thousand  years, 
and  may  descendants  of  countless 
generations  cheer  your  old  age  !  " 

"  Thank  you  for  your  good 
wishes,"  said  the  prefect.  "  I 
must  take  time  to  consider  the 
course  I  shall  pursue,  and  will 
let  you  know  the  result."  Then 
turning  to  Ma  and  his  wife,  he 
said  in  quite  another  tone — "Take 
your  daughters  home,  and  do  not 
venture  to  make  any  arrangements 
for  their  future  until  you  hear 
from  me." 

So  saying  he  rose,  but,  contrary 
to  his  usual  habit,  waited  to  ar- 
range his  papers  until  the  sylph- 
like  forms  of  the  twins  had  disap- 
peared through  the  folding-doors, 
when  he  retired  precipitately. 

The  next  morning  Ma  was  sur- 
prised by  a  visit  from  the  prefect, 
who  had  found  it  necessary,  he 
said,  to  inform  the  twins  in  per- 
son of  his  intentions  towards  them. 
Having  greeted  his  wards  with  all 
the  affection  of  a  guardian,  he 
said — 

"  On  thinking  over  the  matter 


of  your  marriages,  I  have  deter- 
mined to  hold  an  examination 
preliminary  to  the  coming  official 
examination,  and  I  propose  to 
offer  you  as  the  prizes  to  be 
awarded  to  the  two  scholars  who 
shall  come  out  at  the  top  of  the 
list.  In  this  way  we  shall  have 
at  least  a  guarantee  that  your 
husbands  will  be  learned,  and 
likely  to  gain  distinction  in  offi- 
cial life." 

"  But  suppose,"  put  in  Convol- 
vulus timidly,  "  they  should  be 
married  men?" 

"  Ah,  I  never  thought  of  that !  " 
said  the  prefect,  laughing.  "  Well, 
I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do.  It 
happens  that  a  hunter  brought  me 
in  this  morning  a  brace  of  the 
most  beautiful  gazelles,  and  these 
I  will  give  to  the  two  top  married 
men,  as  dim  and  bleared  emblems 
of  the  still  more  lovely  creatures 
which  will  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
two  successful  bachelors." 

The  prefect  accompanied  his  re- 
mark with  a  smile  and  bow  which 
added  another  tinge  of  colour  to 
the  blushes  which  had  already 
suffused  the  brilliant  cheeks  of  the 
twins,  whose  modest  confusion  had 
scarcely  subsided  when  he  took  his 
departure. 

The  appearance,  two  or  three 
days  after  this  interview,  of  a 
semi-official  proclamation  announc- 
ing the  examination  and  specifying 
the  prizes  in  store  for  the  winners, 
produced  the  wildest  excitement 
in  the  town.  The  proceedings  be- 
fore the  prefect  had  become  noto- 
rious, and  the  rare  beauty  of  the 
twins  was,  if  possible,  exaggerated 
by  the  thousand-tongued  rumours 
which  spread  of  their  exceeding 
loveliness.  To  Plum-blossom  the 
ordeal  suggested  no  uneasiness. 
For,  feeling  confident  of  the  sur- 
passing talent  of  Tsin,  she  enter- 
tained no  doubt  that  he  would 
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come  out  first  upon  the  list.  But 
with  Convolvulus  the  case  was 
different ;  for,  though  devotedly 
attached  to  Te,  she  had  wit  enough 
to  recognise  that  his  literary  tal- 
ents were  not  on  a  par  with  his 
distinguished  appearance.  The 
uneasiness  she  thus  felt  found  vent 
in  words  at  one  of  the  stolen  in- 
terviews in  the  arbour,  and  Te 
frankly  admitted  that  he  had  been 
tortured  by  the  same  misgiving. 

"If  I  could  only  dive  into  the 
prefect's  mina,"  he  said,  "  and 
find  out  what  themes  he  has 
chosen  for  the  two  essays,  I  should 
have  no  fear." 

These  words  sank  deep  into 
Convolvulus's  soul,  and  in  a  con- 
versation with  Plum-blossom,  in 
which  she  expressed  her  fears  for 
Te,  she  repeated  what  he  had  said, 
adding — 

"  Do  you  think  that  we  could 
worm  out  of  the  prefect  some- 
thing about  the  themes  he  is  going 
to  set  ? " 

"  I  do  not  know,  but  we  might 
try,"  replied  her  sympathetic  sister. 
"  The  best  plan  would  be,  I  think, 
that  we  should  express  in  a  casual 
way  a  liking  for  some  classical 
piece,  and  it  is  possible  that  to 
pay  us  a  compliment  he  might  be 
kind  enough  to  choose  the  themes 
out  of  it.  For,  dear  old  man,  I 
saw  from  behind  my  fan  a  look  in 
his  eyes  when  he  made  us  that 
pretty  speech  the  other  day  that 
made  me  think  of  mother's  saying, 
'  Men  propose  and  women  dispose.' 
Only  yesterday  dear  Tsin  taught 
me  a  lovely  ode  out  of  the  '  Book 
of  Poetry,'  beginning — 

'  See    where    before    you   gleams   the 

foaming  tide 
Of   Tsin   and  Wei   down-sweeping    in 

their  pride.' 

It  was  so  pretty  of  him  to  choose 


an  ode  in  which  his  own  dear 
name  occurs,  was  it  rtotl  Now, 
don't  you  think  that  in  the  letter 
we  have  to  write  to  the  prefect 
to-day  about  the  copy  of  the  pro- 
clamation he  sent  us,  we  might 
put  in  a  quotation  from  this  ode  1 
It  would  at  least  please  him,  for  I 
know  he  is  fond  of  poetry,  and  it 
is  possible  that  it  might  draw  a 
remark  from  him  which  we  may 
turn  to  account.  It  is  full  of  lines 
which  would  make  capital  themes." 

"  Oh,  Plum-blossom,  how  clever 
you  are  !  If  you  and  Tsin  have 
sons  they  will  all,  I  am  sure,  be 
Chivang-ytten.1  Your  device  is 
excellent.  Let  us  set  to  work  at 
once  to  compose  the  letter." 

So  down  they  sat  to  the  task, 
and  after  much  cogitation  Plum- 
blossom  drafted  the  following  : — 

"  May  it  please  your  Excellency, 
— Your  humble  servants  on  their 
knees  have  received  the  jade-like 
epistle  and  proclamation  which 
you  deigned  to  send  them.  With 
rapture  they  have  admired  the 
pearl-like  style  of  your  brilliant 
pencil,  and  with  endless  gratitude 
they  recognise  your  kindness  and 
bounty,  which  are  as  wide  and  far- 
reaching  as  '  the  gardens  beyond 
the  Wei '  described  in  the  '  Book  of 
Poetry.' " 

"  Now,  what  do  you  think  of 
that  1 "  said  Plum-blossom,  as  she 
put  down  her  pencil.  "  /  think 
it  is  neat.  It  brings  in  the  refer- 
ence to  the  ode  without  any  seem- 
ing effort,  and  will,  if  I  mistake 
not,  tickle  our  friend's  fancy  for 
classical  quotations." 

"  Oh,  it  is  excellent,"  said  Con- 
volvulus. "  With  the  twig  so 
cleverly  limed,  I  feel  sure  we 
shall  catch  our  bird." 

And  the  results  proved  Convol- 
vulus to  be  right ;  for  on  the  fol- 
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lowing  day  the  prefect  called 
again,  and  in  conversation  with 
the  twins,  with  whom  he  had  now 
grown  familiar,  he  remarked — 

"So  I  see  you  have  read  the 
'Book  of  Poetry.'" 

"  Yes,"  said  Convolvulus ;  "  and 
it  was  such  a  pleasure  to  be  able 
to  quote  our  favourite  ode  in 
writing  to  our  dearest  friend." 

The  prefect,  touched  and  pleased 
at  this  artless  expression  of  re- 
gard, rejoined — 

"  It  so  happens  that  that  is  one 
of  my  favourite  odes  also.  The 
description,"  added  he,  waxing 
enthusiastic,  "  of  the  wide-sweep- 
ing rivers,  and  the  lovely  gardens, 
with  the  admixture  of  human  in- 
terests in  the  mention  of  lovers 
toying  beneath  the  shade,  presents 
to  my  mind  a  picture  which  is 
literally  laden  with  beauty  and 
delight." 

"  Though,  of  course,  I  am  quite 
incapable  of  understanding  all  that 
you  mean,  it  has  occurred  to  me 
in  reading  the  ode,"  replied  Plum- 
blossom,  "  that  every  line  is  like 
a  seed  of  corn,  which,  if  properly 
treated,  may  be  made  to  bring 
forth  rich  literary  fruit." 

"I  cannot  help  thinking,  Miss 
Plum-blossom,"  said  the  prefect, 
"  that  if  you  were  to  enter  the 
lists  at  the  examination  you  would 
probably  win  yourself." 

"  What  a  barren  triumph  it 
would  be  ! "  said  Plum  -  blossom, 
laughing.  "  But  if  I  competed 
at  all,"  she  added,  "I  should  in- 
sist on  your  taking  this  ode  as 
our  text,  and  then  I  should  repro- 
duce the  ideas  you  have  just  given 
us,  and  win  the  prize." 

"  Well,  I  tell  you  what  I  will 
do  if  you  will  keep  my  secret," 
said  he.  "  I  will  give  the  themes 
from  this  ode,  and  then  you  and 
your  sister  will  be  able  to  judge 
whether  the  winners  deserve  the 


prizes.  But  what  is  the  matter 
with  your  sister  \ " 

This  exclamation  was  caused  by 
Convolvulus  dropping  her  teacup 
on  to  the  floor  and  breaking  out 
into  hysterical  sobbing. 

"  Oh,  she  is  rather  subject  to 
these  attacks  at  this  time  of  the 
year,"  said  Plum-blossom,  running 
to  her  side.  "  Will  you  excuse 
my  attending  to  her  1 " 

"  Oh,  don't  think  of  me  for  a 
moment.  Please  look  after  your 
sister.  I  will  go  off  at  once,  and 
shall  send  over  in  the  afternoon 
to  inquire  how  she  is." 

As  the  door  closed  on  the  pre- 
fect, Convolvulus  sobbed  out : 
"  Oh,  how  stupid  I  have  been ! 
But  I  could  not  help  it.  Dear 
Te  is  now  safe." 

That  afternoon  there  were  great 
rejoicings  in  the  summer-house, 
and  Plum  -  blossom's  finesse  was 
eulogised  in  terms  which  to  an 
unprejudiced  observer  might  have 
seemed  adulatory.  And  it  was 
generally  agreed  between  the  four 
lovers  that  by  steady  application 
during  the  month  which  inter- 
vened before  the  examination,  Te 
might  easily  make  hims'elf  so  com- 
pletely master  of  all  that  had  been 
written  on  the  ode  in  question 
that  he  could  not  fail  to  succeed. 
With  ready  zeal,  on  the  very  next 
morning  he  set  to  work  at  the 
commentaries,  and  beginning  with 
Maou's,  he  waded  carefully  through 
the  writings  of  every  weighty  critic 
down  to  the  present  time.  In  the 
intervals  of  leisure  he  practised 
essay-writing  under  the  guidance 
of  Tsin,  and  made  such  progress 
that  Convolvulus  was  in  raptures  ; 
and  even  Plum-blossom,  reflecting 
the  opinion  of  Tsin,  was  loud  in  her 
praises  of  his  diligence  and  success. 

At  last  the  examination  day 
arrived,  and  armed  with  the  good 
wishes  and  benedictions  of  the 
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twins,  the  two  friends  betook 
themselves  to  the  prefect's  yamun. 
On  entering  the  courtyard  they 
found  that  rows  of  tables,  separ- 
ated by  temporary  partitions  on 
the  sides  and  at  the  back,  were 
ranged  in  the  usually  empty  space. 
At  the  door  was  a  secretary — a 
stranger  —  who  gave  to  each  a 
numbered  ticket,  and  inscribed 
their  names  on  a  register;  while 
another  official  allotted  to  each  a 
table,  and  distributed  paper,  ink, 
and  pencils.  In  their  impatient 
anxiety  our  two  heroes  had  come 
early ;  but  from  the  noise  and  ex- 
citement which  began  immediately 
to  echo  on  every  side  of  them,  it 
was  plain  that  there  were  very 
many  others  who  were  minded  to 
be  in  good  time  also.  At  length, 
when  every  table  was  full,  and 
every  ticket  given  away,  a  drum 
was  sounded,  the  folding  -  doors 
were  closed,  and  the  competitors 
were  cut  off  from  the  outer  world 
for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Presently 
the  prefect  entered  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  hall,  and  having  taken 
his  seat  on  a  raised  dais,  thus  ad- 
dressed the  assembled  scholars — 

"  You  are  all  doubtless  aware  of 
the  unusual  circumstances  under 
which  I  am  holding  this  examina- 
tion, and  I  take  it  for  granted  that 
you  are  cognisant  of  the  prizes 
which  are  to  be  won  by  the 
two  most  successful  competitors." 
Many  an  eye  sparkled  at  this  ref- 
erence to  the  twins.  "  The  two 
themes  on  which  I  shall  ask  you 
to  write  as  many  essays  are  taken 
from  the  ode  of  the  'Book  of  Po- 
etry,' entitled  '  The  Tsin  and  the 
Wei.' "  Here  Te  gave  a  great  sigh 
of  relief.  "The  first  consists  of 
the  two  opening  lines — 

'  See   where    before    you    gleams   the 

foaming  tide 
Of  Tsiu  and  Wei  down-sweeping  in  their 

pride ; ' 


and  the  second,  of  what  I  may  call 
the  refrain  of  the  ode — • 

'  Beyond  the  watery  waste  of  mighty 

Wei  • 
There  blooms  a  garden  rich  in  blossoms 

gay, 

Where   lads   and   lasses  toy  in  shady 

bowers, 
And  pelt  each  other  with  soft-petalled 

flowers.' 

You  will  have  observed  that  a 
secretary,  who  has  been  kindly 
lent  me  for  the  occasion  by  the 
Viceroy  of  the  province,  took 
down  your  names  at  the  door, 
placing  them  on  his  scroll  opposite 
the  numbers  corresponding  with 
those  on  your  tickets.  Having 
finished  your '  essays,  you  will  be 
good  enough  to  sign  at  the  foot 
of  each  the  number  on  your  tick- 
ets— not  your  names.  After  the 
papers  have  been  examined,  and 
the  order  of  merit  arranged,  this 
sealed  envelope  which  I  hold  in 
my  hand,  and  which  contains  the 
secretary's  scroll,  will  be  opened, 
and  the  names  of  the  winners  as- 
certained and  announced.  As  the 
task  of  going  over  the  essays  will 
be  a  long  one,  I  propose  to  proclaim 
the  award  on  the  fifteenth  of  the 
present  month  at  noon.  And  now 
to  your  tasks.  The  prizes  offered 
you  are  well  worth  a  struggle,  and 
I  cannot  imagine  any  objects  more 
calculated  to  stir  the  blood  and  fire 
the  imaginations  of  young  men  like 
yourselves  than  the  lovely  daugh- 
ters of  Ma." 

When  the  students  had  settled 
down  to  their  work,  the  prefect, 
acting  on  a  sudden  impulse,  sent 
to  invite  the  twins  to  look  down 
at  the  competitors  from  the  lat- 
ticed gallery  which  ran  along  one 
side  of  the  courtyard.  Such  an 
opportunity  of  looking  down  upon 
five  hundred  possible  husbands  was 
not  to  be  lost,  and  as  quickly  as 
their  chair  coolies  could  carrv  them 
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they  presented  themselves  at  the 
door  of  the  private  apartments. 
The  prefect,  who  had  grown  quite 
alert  when  Plum-blossom  and  her 
sister  were  in  question,  snatched 
a  moment  from  his  duties  in  the 
hall  to  escort  them  to  the  gallery. 
Once  alone,  they  eagerly  scanned 
the  five  hundred  for  the  lineaments 
of  their  lovers. 

"  Oh,  there  is  Te  ! "  said  Plum- 
blossom.  "  I  know  him  by  the  lie 
of  his  pigtail." 

"Where  do  you  mean?"  asked 
Convolvulus,  seeing  that  her  sister 
was  looking  in  quite  another  di- 
rection to  the  one  in  which  her 
eyes  had  been  riveted  for  some 
minutes. 

"In  the  front  row,  and  about 
the  tenth  from  this  end." 

"Why,  you  silly  thing,  there 
the  dear  fellow  is,  sitting  in  the 
fourth  row,  with  his  sleeves  tucked 
up  and  his  spectacles  on." 

"  Well,  then,  all  I  can  say  is, 
that  there  is  another  young  man 
with  a  pigtail  exactly  like  Te's. 
Do  you  see  Tsin  ? "  she  added,  after 
a  pause.  "  He  is  writing  as  though 
his  life  depended  on  it,  and  smil- 
ing at  times  as  though  some  happy 
thoughts  were  crossing  his  mind." 

"  Oh  ! "  exclaimed  Convolvulus 
presently,  "  Te  is  in  difficulties. 
He  is  biting  the  end  of  his  pen- 
cil, as  he  always  does  when  he  is 
stranded  for  want  of  matter.  I 
wish  I  were  by  him  to  encourage 
him." 

"I  don't  think  your  presence 
would  be  likely  to  add  much  to 
the  concentration  of  his  thoughts," 
remarked  her  sister. 

"  Oh,  there,  he  is  off  again  !  I 
wonder  what  thought  suggested 
itself  to  him  at  that  moment.  Do 
you  know,  I  sometimes  think  that 
Te  and  I  are  able  to  communicate 
mentally  by  speechless  messages, 
for  I  have  several  times  found 


that  we  have  both  been  thinking 
of  the  same  thing  at  the  same 
moment." 

"  Oh,  wonderful,  wonderful, 
wonderful !  But  now  we  must  be 
going,  or  those  men  near  us  will 
hear  us  chattering."  So  sending 
a  dutiful  farewell  to  the  prefect, 
they  returned  home  to  await  the 
arrival  of  their  lovers,  who  had 
promised  to  report  progress  after 
the  labours  of  the  day.  As  the 
shades  of  evening  fell,  the  sound 
of  well-known  footsteps  brought 
the  sisters  to  the  balcony  of  the 
summer-house,  and  as  they  leaned 
over  to  greet  their  lovers,  the 
young  men  instinctively  paused 
to  admire  the  beauty  of  the  pic- 
ture they  made.  Their  light 
and  graceful  forms,  clothed  with 
all  the  taste  and  brilliancy  of 
richly  embroidered  robes,  and  their 
exquisite  features  lit  up  with 
pleasure  and  expectancy,  presented 
a  foreground  which  found  fitting 
surroundings  in  the  quaint  carv- 
ing of  the  arbour  and  the  masses 
of  wistaria-blossom,  which  drooped 
like  bunches  of  grapes  from  the 
eaves  and  every  coign  of  vantage. 

"  Well  1 "  they  asked. 

"Good  news,"  was  the  answer. 
"The  prefect  was  as  good  as  his 
word,  and  everything  turned  out 
exactly  as  we  had  expected." 

"  That  is  capital.  But  we  were 
sorry  you  did  not  sit  together," 
said  Plum-blossom. 

"  How  do  you  know  that  we 
did  not  ? "  said  Tsin,  with  surprise. 

"And  why,  Te,  did  you  tuck 
up  your  sleeves,  as  though  you 
were  going  to  contend  with  a 
sword  rather  than  with  a  pen  1 " 
said  Convolvulus. 

"  Now,  who  told  you  that  I 
tucked  up  my  sleeves  ?  Confess, 
or  I'll " 

"Oh,  what  a  pair  of  unsympa- 
thetic mortals  you  are  !  "  broke  in 
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Plum-blossom,  who  was  too  happy 
to  be  silent.  "  There  were  we 
looking  down  upon  you  from  the 
latticed  gallery,  and  you  were  no 
more  conscious  of  our  presence 
than  if  you  had  been  made  of 
stone." 

"And,  Te,  dear,"  said  Convol- 
vulus, "  once  when  your  ideas  had 
evidently  forsaken  you,  I  longed 
to  be  at  your  side  to  help  you  out. 
And  I  think  my  longing  wish 
must  have  been  of  some  use,  for 
almost  immediately  you  set  to 
work  again." 

"  Let  us  go  for  a  stroll  in  the 
garden,  and  we  will  talk  it  all 
over,"  was  the  reply  of  the  en- 
amoured Te. 

The  ten  days  which  elapsed  be- 
tween the  examination  and  the 
announcement  of  the  results  passed 
slowly  with  Tsin  and  Te,  and 
were  mainly  occupied  in  going 
over  each  point  they  had  made 
and  each  opportunity  they  had 
missed.  In  the  preliminary  stud- 
ies Tsin  had  among  other  points 
striven  to  impress  upon  Te  the 
importance  of  drawing  a  compari- 
son between  the  effect  of  the  licen- 
tious music  of  the  state  of  Ching, 
as  illustrated  by  the  manners  of 
the  people  described  in  the  ode, 
and  that  produced  by  the  austere 
strains  of  Wei.  But  when  the 
moment  came  for  the  use  of  this 
comparison,  Te  found  himself 
hopelessly  confused,  and  ended  by 
attributing  to  the  exceptionally 
pure  airs  of  Wei  an  impropriety 
which  bordered  on  grossness. 

The  recollection  of  this  and 
other  shortcomings  weighed  heav- 
ily on  Te's  spirits,  and  tortured 
him  even  in  the  presence  of  his 
lady-love. 

"  But  what  matters  it,"  said 
that  young  lady,  "if  you  do  fail 
in  one  direction,  so  long  as  you 
make  up  for  it  in  others  ?  It  is 
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no    use    making   a   bridge  wider 
than  the  river." 

"  True,"  replied  Te ;  "  but  what 
if  an  architect  puts  his  materials 
together  so  badly  that  they  topple 
over  into  the  stream  ?  " 

"  What  should  you  say  of  an 
architect,"  answered  Convolvulus, 
"  who  built  a  good  bridge,  and 
could  not  sleep  of  a  night  if  a  leaf 
stirred  for  fear  it  should  be  blown 
down?" 

"Well,  my  eyes  will  not  now  be 
long  '  blackened  with  the  pencils 
of  sleeplessness,'  to  use  your  own 
pretty  imagery,"  answered  her 
lover.  "  And  I  really  don't  know 
whether  to  wish  that  between  this 
and  the  fifteenth  Time  should  fly 
or  move  with  leaden  feet.  At  all 
events,  I  enjoy  your  presence 
now,  and  it  may  be  that  then  it 
will  be  lost  to  me  for  ever." 

"  I  should  not  give  up  hope  even 
if  you  failed,"  replied  the  cheery 
little  Convolvulus.  "There  are 
more  ways  of  catching  a  bird  than 
grasping  his  tail." 

The  intense  anxiety  felt  by  Tsin 
and  Te  as  to  their  success  or  failure 
caused  them,  as  perhaps  was  only 
natural,  to  lose  sight,  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  the  fact  that  to  the 
young  ladies  there  was  even  more 
depending  on  the  fifteenth  than  to 
themselves ;  for,  after  all,  their 
failure  would  only  bring  on  them 
a  negative  misfortune,  while  it  was 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility 
that  Plum-blossom  and  Convolvu- 
lus might  find  themselves  bound 
to  partners  whom  they  loathed. 
Their  interest  in  the  day  was 
heightened  by  the  arrival  of  the 
prefect  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
fourteenth,  to  invite  them  to  be 
present  on  the  following  morning. 
"  I  have  arranged,"  said  he,  "  a 
pretty  little  alcove  on  one  side  of 
the  hall,  where  you  can  sit  with 
your  mother  and  watch  the  pro- 
E 
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ceedings.  As  you  know,  I  inserted 
a  saving  clause  into  my  proclama- 
tion, reserving  to  myself  the  right 
of  rejecting  any  student  who  should 
appear  physically  unworthy  of  you ; 
and  it  may  be  that  I  may  wish  to 
refer  the  decision  on  such  a  delicate 
point  to  yourselves." 

"  How  thoughtful  you  are,  your 
Excellency  !  But  I  am  sure  we 
may  trust  you  not  to  give  us 
pock-marked,  bald,  or  stunted  hus- 
bands," said  Plum-blossom,  smil- 
ing. 

"  Now  describe  your  idea  of  what 
a  husband  should  be,"  replied  the 
prefect. 

"  First  of  all,  he  must  be  tall," 
answered  Plum-blossom,  drawing 
a  mental  picture  of  Tsin,  "with 
broad  shoulders  and  an  upright 
figure.  He  should  have  a  well- 
formed  nose,  a  bright  eye,  and  a 
glossy  pigtail." 

"Just  what  I  used  to  be  in  by- 
gone days,"  thought  the  prefect  to 
himself.  Somehow  lately  he  had 
taken  to  wishing  that  life  was  be- 
ginning with  him  anew,  and  after 
each  interview  with  the  twins  he 
had  returned  to  regard  Madam  Lo's 
matronly  figure  with  increasing 
disfavour.  On  this  particular  occa- 
sion he  was  evidently  bent  on  en- 
joying himself,  and  seemed  disposed 
to  reproduce  in  Ma's  garden  the 
free  and  easy  manners  of  the  fre- 
quenters of  the  "  shady  bowers  " 
"  beyond  the  watery  waste  of 
mighty  Wei."  Nothing  loath,  the 
girls  indulged  his  humour,  and 
when  he  finally  took  his  leave 
he  carried  off  with  him  one  of 
Plum-blossom's  prettily  enamel- 
led hairpins  and  Convolvulus's 
bangle. 

On  the  following  morning  the 
town  was  early  astir,  and  quite  a 
crowd  collected  at  Ma's  doorway 
to  see  the  twins  start  for  the  pre- 
fect's yamun.  In  that  usually 
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decorous  building  the  scene  was 
tumultuous.  Not  only  did  the 
five  hundred  competitors  present 
themselves,  but  when  it  became 
known  that  the  beautiful  twins 
would  be  present,  nearly  the  whole 
male  population  of  the  town,  in- 
cluding myself,  poured  into  the 
courtyard.  The  police'and  lictors 
had  no  light  task  in  keeping  order ; 
and  when  the  twins  stepped  into 
the  alcove  a  rush  was  made  to  that 
side  of  the  courtyard,  which  threat- 
ened to  break  down  the  barrier 
that  enclosed  the  hall.  Even  the 
sounding  of  the  drum  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  prefect  produced 
little  or  no  effect  on  the  disorder 
which  prevailed ;  and  it  was  not 
until  two  or  three  of  the  most  ob- 
trusive admirers  of  the  two  beauties 
had  been  seized  and  flogged  on  the 
spot,  that  sufficient  silence  was  ob- 
tained to  allow  of  the  opening  of 
the  proceedings. 

"I  have  read,"  said  the  prefect, 
addressing  the  competitors,  "  with 
the  greatest  care  the  essays  which 
you  handed  in  on  the  fifth,  and 
after  much  consideration  I  have 
selected  two  sets  as  being  the  best 
of  those  contributed  by  bachelors, 
and  two  whose  authors  are  married 
men.  As  there  is  less  to  say  about 
the  married  men,  I  will  dispose  of 
them  first.  I  find  that  Ping  and 
Lung  are  the  winners  in  that  com- 
petition. Let  Ping  and  Lung  step 
forward.  Your  essays,"  said  the 
prefect,  addressing  the  two  scho- 
lars, "are  extremely  creditable, 
and  I  have  much  pleasure  in  pre- 
senting you  with  the  gazelles  which 
I  advertised  as  your  reward.  I 
am  only  sorry  for  you  that  they 
are  not  the  gazelles  on  my  left 
hand,"  pointing  to  the  twins. 

"  Most  cordially  do  we  echo  your 
regret,  your  Excellency,"  said  Ping, 
casting  longing  eyes  towards  the 
alcove ;  "  but  failing  those  priceless 
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prizes,  we  thank  you  for  the  gifts 
you  have  conferred  upon  us." 

"Now,"  said  the  prefect,  "  I 
come  to  the  bachelors." 

At  these  words  there  was  a 
movement  and  excitement  in  the 
hall,  which  showed  how  deeply  the 
admiration  of  the  competitors  had 
been  stirred  by  the  unparalleled 
beauty  of  the  two  sisters.  To  both 
Tsin  and  Te  the  moment  was  one 
of  supreme  concern.  Tsin  held  his 
breath  and  bit  his  lip,  while  Te 
wrung  his  perfectly  dry  pocket- 
handkerchief  as  though  it  had  been 
used,  as  well  it  might  have  been, 
to  wipe  the  perspiration  from  off 
his  streaming  forehead. 

"  With  regard  to  the  winner 
of  the  first  prize,"  he  added,  "I 
have  no  hesitation  in  pronounc- 
ing my  decision.  Beyond  compare 
the  essays  of  Tsin,  in  whom  I  am 
glad  to  recognise  the  son  of  an 
old  friend,  are  infinitely  the  best. 
Not  only  do  they  display  origi- 
nality of  thought  and  brilliancy 
of  diction,  but  the  depth  of  the 
scholarship  they  manifest  is  -per- 
fectly wonderful.  I  could  not 
have  believed,  that  any  scholar 
could  have  possessed  so  minute  and 
accurate  a  knowledge  of  the  writ- 
ings of  the  scholiasts  of  all  ages. 
I  have  known  men  who  have  been 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
critics  of  the  Chow  dynasty;  others 
with  those  of  the  Han  dynasty ; 
others,  again,  with  those  of  the 
T'ang  dynasty  ; — but  never  have 
I  met  with  any  who  had  mas- 
tered so  thoroughly  the  writings 
of  all  of  them.  And  it  becomes 
almost  bewildering  when  "one  thinks 
that  his  knowledge  of  the  scholia 
on  every  other  ode  in  the  '  Book 
of  Poetry }  is  as  perfect  as  his 
knowledge  of  the  commentaries 
on  this  one.  For  why  should 
I  suppose  that  his  attention  has 
been  especially  attracted  to  this 


ode?  Without  question,  then,  I 
give  the  palm  to  Tsin.  But  with 
regard, to  the  second  prize  I  con- 
fess to  have  been  in  some  doubt. 
However,  after  mature  considera- 
tion, I  have  determined  to  award 
it  to  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Te."  Here  Convolvulus,  who  had 
been  leaning  forward  to  catch 
every  word,  threw  herself  back  in 
her  chair  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 
"  The  genius,"  went  on  the  pre- 
fect, "  displayed  by  Tsin  is  want- 
ing here,  and  there  is  a  lack  of 
literary  ease,  and  sometimes  a  con- 
fusion of  thought  which  has  sur- 
prised me  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
I  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that, 
like  Tsin,  Te  possesses  an  extra- 
ordinarily accurate  knowledge  of 
the  ancient  commentators.  His 
power  of  quotation  is"  prodigious, 
and  it  would  almost  seem  that  he 
had  learnt  the  commentaries  by 
heart.  Proof  of  such  untiring 
diligence  and  of  such  a  wonderful 
memory  may  not  be  passed  over, 
and  I  therefore  proclaim  Te  the 
winner  of  the  second  prize.  Tsin 
and  Te,  stand  forth." 

With  some  trepidation  the  two 
young  men  stepped  forward  and 
made  a  profound  bow  to  the  pre- 
fect, who  rose  and  went  over  to 
the  twins. 

"Do  these  young  men  satisfy 
your  requirements,  young  ladies'?" 
asked  the  prefect,  smiling  on  them. 

"  Exceedingly  well,  your  Excel- 
lency," said  Plum-blossom. 

Then  returning  to  his  seat,  the 
prefect  continued — 

"To  you,  O  most  fortunate  Tsin, 
the  fates  have  awarded  the  incom- 
parable Plum-blossom ;  while  to 
your  lot,Te,  falls  the  equally  match- 
less Convolvulus.  Ascend  the  dais 
and  let  me  introduce  you  to  your 
brides." 

With  alacrity  the  young  men 
mounted  the  .steps  and  advanced 
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towards  the  alcove.  At  the  mo- 
ment that  they  made  their  bow 
and  swore  their  fealty,  the  band, 
which  the  prefect  had  provided  for 
the  occasion,  struck  up  the  well- 
known  wedding  air,  "  The  Phoe- 
nixes in  concord  sing,"  and  the 
courtyard  rang  with  the  shouts 
of  "Good!"  "good!"  "Very 
good  !"  "good!"  "good!" 

After  a  short  pause,  caused  by 
the  difficulty  of  getting  Ma  and 
his  wife  to  their  appointed  places 
in  the  hall,  the  happy  couples 
made  obeisance  to  heaven  and 
earth,  and  to  their  parents;  and 
then,  with  a  deep  reverence  to  the 
prefect,  turned  at  his  invitation 
towards  the  private  apartments  of 
the  yamun,  where,  as  I  afterwards 
learned,  he  entertained  them  at  a 
sumptuous  feast.  At  the  mo- 
ment that  the  bridal  procession 
passed  from  the  hall  the  prefect 
turned  to  the  crowd  and  said — 


"  I  am  quite  aware  that  the 
course  I  have  pursued  on  this 
occasion  is  an  unusual  one,  and 
that  it  could  only  be  justified  by 
circumstances  such  as  I  was  called 
upon  to  encounter.  The  result, 
however,  has  surpassed  my  high- 
est expectations,  and  to  -  day  we 
have  seen  two  veritable  dragons  of 
learning  united  to  beings  of  more 
than  earthly  beauty.  Such  a  con- 
summation is  worthy  the  labours 
of  the  wisest  of  mankind,  and  re- 
minds me  of  those  well-known 
lines  of  the  great  poet  of  the  T'ang 
dynasty — 

'  In  all  the  regions  watered  by  Hwang- 

ho 
Or  Yang-tse-Keang's   current,  tell   me 

where 
You'd  find  on  sultry  plain  or  mountain 

snow 
Men   half   so   wise   or  women   half   so 

fair  ? ' " 
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SECONDARY    EDUCATION     IN    SCOTLAND. 


I  HAVE  endeavoured  in  a  previ- 
ous article  to  point  out  the  nature 
and  the  causes  of  the  educational 
deficiencies  of  those  students  who 
come  up  to  the  universities  too  ill 
prepared  to  obtain  the  full  benefit 
of  a  university  course.  The  facts 
which  have  been  adduced  prove 
conclusively  the  following  points  : 

1.  That  students  who  have  re- 
ceived a  regular  training  in  a  good 
secondary  school  evince  an  incon- 
testable  superiority  to  other  stu- 
dents throughout  their  university 
course,  so  that  whereas  their  num- 
bers,   as   regards    other   students, 
are  only  as  one  to  three,  the  dis- 
tinctions they  carry  off  are  in  the 
proportion  of  three  to  one ;  and — 

2.  That   the    course    of    higher 
instruction    afforded    in    ordinary 
public   schools   by   means   of    the 
Specific  Subject  system,  is  utterly 
inadequate  as  a  foundation  for  a 
successful  university  course.     Fur- 
ther,   this    inadequacy    does    not 
show  itself  only  or  mainly  in  an 
insufficient  and  inaccurate  know- 
ledge of   the  subjects   studied  at 
the  university,  but  still  more  in  a 
want  of  general  knowledge,  of  dis- 
ciplined  habits    of    thought    and 
work,  and  of  that  sound  basis  of 
literary  culture  without  which  the 
mind  cannot  assimilate  the  teach- 
ing of  the  university,  nor  receive 
its  natural  and  full  development. 

The  consideration  of  this  latter 
point  leads  naturally  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  teaching  of  English, 
and  of  that  set  of  subjects  which 
may  be  called  the  English  subjects 
of  instruction — namely,  Grammar, 
Composition,  History  (whether 
secular  or  sacred),  Geography,  and 
Literature.  These  subjects  form 
the  indispensable  basis  for  all 
higher  education ;  and  what  I 


wish  especially  to  insist  upon, 
from  my  experience  in  the  teach- 
ing of  classics,  is  this,  that  the 
deficiencies  of  our  students  in 
classics  result  not  only  from  an 
imperfect  and  too  short  course  of 
instruction  in  the  classical  lan- 
guages themselves,  but  also  from 
the  fact  that  the  English  subjects 
are  too  often  taught  in  a  barren, 
lifeless  way,  with  a  view  to  ac- 
curate mechanical  results,  but 
without  any  attempt  to  stimulate 
the  intelligence  or  to  feed  the  nat- 
ural curiosity  of  the  young  mind 
by  supplying  it  with  suggestive 
information,  and  leading  it  on  to 
make  for  itself  the  first  steps  in 
thought.  And  thus  our  students 
fail  not  merely  or  mainly  from 
imperfect  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
Greek  as  languages,  but  from  a 
want  of  knowledge  generally,  and 
especially  of  those  general  ideas 
which  lie  at  the  root  of  language, 
of  history,  of  literature,  and  to 
which  the  knowledge  of  language 
is  the  most  appropriate  intro- 
duction. 

And  there  is  another  point  not 
less  important  for  the  teacher  of 
languages  to  bear  in  mind.  What- 
ever may  be  the  language  taught  to 
the  pupil,  the  teaching  of  English 
should  never  cease.  Whether  we 
teach  him  Latin  or  Greek,  French 
or  German,  one  permanent  object 
to  be  aimed  at  all  through  is  to 
enable  him  to  understand  English 
more  perfectly,  and  to  use  it  with 
greater  accuracy  and  freedom.  The 
knowledge  and  the  use  of  the  new 
language  being  learnt  must  be  dove- 
tailed through  and  through  with 
the  knowledge  and  the  use  of 
English ;  for  it  is  only  by  battling 
with  the  difficulties  and  the  pecu- 
liarities of  other  languages  that 
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we  can  attain  a  complete  mastery 
over  our  own.  This  point  is  so 
important,  and  its  importance  is 
so  much  overlooked  by  our  teachers 
of  classics  in  Scotland,  so  little  un- 
derstood by  the  public,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  insist  on  it  with  some 
detail,  and  to  point  out  that  in 
regard  to  this  matter  of  English 
there  is  no  real  contrast,  from  an 
educational  point  of  view,  be- 
tween the  training  to  be  gained  by 
a  study  of  the  classics,  and  that 
derived  from  a  study  of  modern 
languages. 

It  is  often  supposed  that  a  clas- 
sical education  is  to  be  contrasted 
with  a  modern  or  English  educa- 
tion ;  and  it  is  common  to  hear 
the  merits  of  an  education  in  Eng- 
lish and  modern  languages  con- 
trasted favourably,  with  a  view  to 
utilitarian  purposes,  with  the  study 
of  the  "  dead "  languages,  Latin 
and  Greek.  But  there  is  no  term 
with  regard  to  the  ancient  tongues 
which  is,  in  fact,  less  appropriate, 
and  which  will  be  more  strenuously 
repudiated  by  all  true  education- 
ists, than  the  adjective  "  dead." 
If  the  classical  languages  are  in- 
deed "  dead,"  then  the  sooner  they 
are  buried  and  put  out  of  the  way 
the  better.  But  it  is  not  so.  The 
classical  languages  hold  their  place 
in  education,  not  because  they  be- 
long to  a  bygone  age,  and  are  re- 
moved from  the  present  purposes 
of  life,  but  because  they  have  been 
held  to  offer  the  best  vehicle  for  in- 
struction in  the  principles  of  lan- 
guage in  general,  and  therefore,  of 
all  languages  in  particular ;  and 
because  the  study  of  the  best 
classical  authors  has  been  held  to 
supply  the  best  foundation  for  the 
study  of  the  literature,  the  history, 
the  philosophy,  of  all  times  and  of 
all  ages.  The  principles  of  lan- 
guage are  the  same  for  all  tongues  ; 
and  no  man  can  be  considered  a 
cultured  being  who  has  not  grasp- 


ed those  principles  in  connection 
with  some  particular  language. 
The  principles  of  grammar  are 
forms  of  thought.  They  are  a 
universal  logic,  used  by  all  men, 
applicable  to  all  times,  and  cor- 
responding to  the  fundamental 
and  elementary  conditions  of  hu- 
man thought.  A  study  of  lan- 
guage, therefore,  has  been  always 
held  to  be  the  first  and  most  essen- 
tial study  for  mankind ;  and  the 
question  we  have  to  consider  is 
not,  Shall  we  make  language  the 
foundation  of  our  higher  educa- 
tion ?  but,  What  language  or  lan- 
guages are  the  best  suited  for  the 
purpose  1  It  might  at  first  sight  be 
thought  that  the  best  vehicle  for 
teaching  the  principles  of  language 
to  any  man  would  be  his  mother 
tongue,  with  which  he  is  familiar  : 
but  the  very  fact  of  its  familiarity 
renders  it  unsuitable  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  it  is,  in  fact,  more  easy  for 
a  learner  to  gain  a  knowledge  of 
language  through  a  language  not 
his  own.  Our  own  language  is 
too  near  to  us  to  be  an  object  of 
study ;  to  examine  it  is  an  act 
of  introspection,  and,  to  a  young 
mind,  introspection  of  all  kinds 
is  difficult.  Our  own  language  is 
part  of  ourselves.  We  cannot 
without  effort  recast,  analyse,  and 
classify  by  logical  methods  the 
speech  which  comes  into  our 
mouths  by  natural  and  illogical 
methods,  and  to  whose  irregulari- 
ties and  idioms  we  have  been  ac- 
customed from  the  first  day  that 
we  could  speak  at  all.  The  young 
mind  will  not  believe  in  the  ex- 
istence, or  see  the  meaning,  of 
rules  which  it  does  not  need  in 
practice ;  to  explain  by  abstract 
rules  what  we  know  so  well  in 
the  concrete  seems  a  reversal  of 
the  natural  oi-der  of  knowledge, 
proceeding  to  the  known  from  the 
unknown,  instead  of  to  the  un- 
known from  the  known.  Again, 
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of  all  known  languages  English  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  as  a  sub- 
ject for  the  teaching  of  grammar. 
To  teach  language  easily  and  sim- 
ply, a  teacher  requires  a  normal, 
typical  language;  English  abounds 
in  the  abnormal.  He  requires  a 
language  obedient  to  general  rules; 
English  is  notoriously  the  reverse. 
He  desires  a  simple  language ; 
English  is  a  most  complex  lang- 
uage. To  explain  the  formation  of 
words,  he  needs  a  language  with  a 
word -history  and  a  word -forma- 
tion which  can  be  simply  and  uni- 
formly traced ;  English  borrows 
forms  and  meanings  right  and  left 
from  every  tongue.  The  result  is 
that  English  grammars  are  for  the 
most  part  prodigies  of  difficulty. 
They  abound  in  refined  distinctions, 
in  subtle  abstract  explanations 
conveyed  by  complicated  rules 
which  often  have  not  the  merit  of 
being  true,  and,  even  when  they 
are  true,  are  difficult  to  bring 
home  to  a  boy's  mind,  because  the 
language,  not  being  inflected,  bears 
no  trace  of  the  rule  upon  its  sur- 
face. It  is  difficult  to  explain 
in  English  even  the  relations  of 
the  cases ;  for  when  a  child  is 
told  that  the  same  form  Brutus 
is  the  accusative  in  the  sentence 
"Caesar  killed  Brutus,"  but  the 
nominative  in  "  Brutus  killed 
Caesar,"  the  form  of  the  language 
gives  him  no  help  :  the  idea  is 
purely  abstract  to  him,  and  there- 
fore hard  to  grasp. 

A  few  instances  will  show  how 
baffling  English  is  to  the  young 
student  of  grammar,  and  how  like- 
ly he  is  to  be  led  astray  by  the 
fact  that  differences  of  meaning 
are  constantly  concealed  by  simi- 
larity of  form  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  differences  of  form  by  no 
means  correspond  to  differences  of 
idea.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  to 
a  boy  that  the  words  him  and  me 
are  in  different  cases  in  such 


sentences  as  "  Give  him  back 
his  book,"  "  Give  him  back  to 
his  mother ; "  and  again,  "  He 
sent  me  down  some  dinner," 
"He  sent  me  down  to  dine." 
Take,  again,  the  word  "to."  How 
hard  to  explain  to  a  young  mind 
the  distinctions  in  the  following  : 
"Go  to  bed,"  "I  want  to  sleep," 
"I  take  porridge  to  my  breakfast," 
"  Man  must  eat  to  live,"  "  He  laid 
him  down  to  die."  And  the  word 
"  to  "  itself  is  outdone  by  "  that " 
in  a  language  which  permits  such 
a  sentence  as  "  My  grammar  in- 
forms me  that  that  '  that '  that 
that  grammar  of  yours  explains  is 
wholly  unnecessary."  The  pro- 
nouns and  conjunctions  present 
an  inextricable  labyrinth  of  diffi- 
culty. The  principles  of  verb 
formation  and  of  the  consecution 
of  tenses  are  in  English  irregular 
and  illogical ;  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  explain  the  syntax  of 
the  language  without  resorting 
to  refinements  of  a  highly  cum- 
brous and  complicated  character. 
Hence  ordinary  English  grammars, 
even  those  specially  designed  for 
schools,  bristle  with  complicated 
distinctions  and  formulae  which 
are  highly  unsuited  for  the  pur- 
pose of  instructing  the  young.  In 
one  grammar  I  find  that  the  par- 
ticipial termination  ing  exercises 
four  different  functions  in  Eng- 
lish. Thus  the  word  passing  is  a 
verbal  noun  in  the  sentence,  "  He 
sang  of  the  passing  of  Arthur." 
It  is  a  present  participle  in,  "  And 
Arthur,  passing  thence,  rode  on  to 
the  wood."  It  is  a  gerund  in  the 
sentence,  "  This  is  only  good  for 
passing  the  time ;  "  and,  finally,  it 
is  an  adverb  in,  "  He  was  passing 
rich  on  forty  pounds  a  -  year." 
Even  a  gender  becomes  bewilder- 
ing in  English  grammar.  What 
are  we  to  think  of  a  question  lately 
set  to  Glasgow  pupil  -  teachers, 
"  What  is  the  masculine  of 
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'l"  a  question  which  raises 
problems  before  which  the  de- 
ceased wife's  sister  falls  into  in- 
significance. Another  question 
was,  "What  is  the  feminine  of 
'patron  "I"  No  doubt  patroness 

Abstract. 
Quadruped,         . 
Building  materials,     . 
Warlike  weapons, 
Rich  and  poor, 

Confusion  of  thought  could  scarcely 
go  further.  Now  let  us  look  at 
another  famous  —  too  famous  — 
grammar  based  on  so-called  philo- 
sophical principles.  In  this  gram- 
mar the  poor  little  word  it  receives 
a  marvellous  development.  In  some 
sentences  it  is  explained  to  have 
a  "  backward  reference,"  as  in 
the  sentence,  "  The  day  is  fine, 
— no  one  doubts  it ;  "  in  others  it 
has  a  "forward  reference,  as  "It 
is  healthy  to  walk ; "  while  in 
other  cases  it  has  an  "indefinite 
reference,"  as  "  It  rains."  When 
syntax  is  reached,  still  more  com- 
plex explanations  are  necessary. 
A  simple  sentence  is  said  to  be 
a  "  naked "  sentence  ;  a  com- 
plex one  is  "clothed,"  or  "filled 
out  with  "  additions.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  a  grammatical 
illustration  more  grotesquely  false 
than  this.  A  simple  sentence,  ex- 
pressing a  single  idea,  is  naked, 
imperfectly  clothed  !  This  prin- 
ciple is  evidently  responsible  for 
the  intolerable  prolixity  of  much 
of  our  Scottish  writing  and  speak- 
ing, as  though  a  sentence,  if  not 
smothered  in  verbiage,  could  hardly 
be  considered  decent.  Then  the 
wholly  misleading  word  "enlarge- 
ment "  plays  an  important  part : 
A  temporal  subordinate  clause  is 
styled  an  "enlargement  of  time," 
a  conditional  clause,  an  "  enlarge- 
ment of  condition,"  and  so  forth, 
as  if  the  word  "  enlargement "  con- 
veyed any  meaning  whatever  ex- 
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was  meant ;  but  would  not  matron 
have  been  an  equally  good  or  better 
answer  ?  In  one  high-class  gram- 
mar I  find  the  distinction  between 
abstract  nouns  and  concrete  nouns 
thus  illustrated : — 

Concrete. 
Horse. 

Bricks  and  mortar. 
Sword  and  guns. 
The  palace  and  the  cottage. 

cept  increase  of  bulk.  In  the 
sentence,  "  Those  concerned  in  it 
were  to  be  arrested,"  the  words 
in  italics  are  considered  to  be  a 
"  restricted  adjunct "  ;  but  in  the 
sentence,  "The  minister,  having 
obtained  information  of  the  con- 
spiracy, was  enabled  to  prevent 
it,"  the  words  in  italics  are  called 
a  "  co-ordinating  adjunct."  Not 
unfrequently  these  distinctions, 
manufactured  with  so  great  care, 
are  absolutely  false :  for  in  an- 
other well-known  grammar  used 
in  our  schools  we  are  introduced 
to  a  case  called  the  "nominative 
of  address  " ;  and  (mirabik  dictu  /) 
this  nominative  is  said  to  be  some- 
times the  subject,  and  sometimes 
the  object,  of  the  verb.  The  in- 
stances given  of  this  remarkable 
grammatical  phenomenon  are  as 
follows :  (1)  "A  hot  day,  gentle- 
men;"  in  this  instance  a  hot  day 
is  apparently  the  "  nominative  of 
address,"  and  is  the  subject  to  the 
verb.  (2)  "  A  horse,  a  horse,  my 
kingdom  for  a  horse  ! "  Here  a 
horse,  a  horse,  is  still  the  "  nomi- 
native of  address,"  only  it  becomes 
the  object  to  some  verb  understood  ! 
It  is  unnecessary  to  cite  further 
examples;  these  instances  show 
how  very  unnatural  and  compli- 
cated a  science  grammar  tends  to 
become  when  constructed  to  suit 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  a  language 
like  English. 

In   Latin   and  Greek   no   such 
vagaries  are  possible  ;  they  exhibit 
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the  fundamental  and  universal  laws 
of  grammar  in  a  logical  and  con- 
sistent form.  If  these  laws  are 
broken,  the  fact  is  apparent,  and 
the  reason  why  can  at  once  be  ex- 
plained. Hence  it  is  the  experi- 
ence of  all  teachers  that  those  who 
really  know  Latin  and  Greek  gram- 
mar understand  the  grammatical 
principles  of  all  languages ;  where- 
as nothing  is  commoner  than  to 
find  scholars  who  have  been  taught 
English  grammar  entirely  at  sea 
when  confronted  with  the  logical 
preciseness  of  the  classical  lan- 
guages. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that, 
granting  this  to  be  true,  grammar 
might  be  equally  well  apprehended 
through  German  or  French  as 
through  Latin  and  Greek.  To 
a  great  extent  this  is  perfectly 
true.  German  especially,  which  is 
an  inflected  language,  can  be  taught 
upon  rigorously  scientific  principles, 
and  might  be  made  almost,  if  not 
quite,  as  efficacious  an  educational 
instrument  as  Latin  or  Greek.  But 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  not 
done ;  and  all  modern  languages, 
regarded  as  educational  instru- 
ments, err  in  this,  that  they  have 
developed  great  refinement  and 
complexity  of  ideas  at  the  expense 
of  obscuring  and  crowding  out  of 
sight  the  simple  radical  principles 
of  language.  They  are  more  subtle, 
more  abstract,  and  the  simple  gram- 
matical relations  are  buried  beneath 
anomalies,  exceptions,  and  irregul- 
arities. No  modern  language  equals 
the  classical  languages  for  typical 
simplicity  of  form,  and  for  adhesion, 
even  in  their  exceptions,  to  scientific 
principles  of  construction.  Added 
to  this,  the  modern  languages  are 
usually  acquired  rather  for  prac- 
tical purposes  than  as  a  scien- 
tific discipline;  and  if  strict  and 
idiomatic  accuracy  were  demanded 
— such  as  good  scholars  attain 
in  Greek  and  Latin — the  process 


would  be  at  least  as  laborious, 
probably  more  laborious,  than  in 
the  case  of  the  classical  languages. 

Such"  are  the  reasons  which  will 
determine  the  teacher  who  has 
his  choice  between  languages,  to 
prefer  Latin  or  Greek  as  the 
medium  of  teaching  grammar,  to 
English.  If,  however,  it  be  granted 
that  where  a  choice  is  possible, 
English  is  an  unsuitable  language 
for  the  teaching  of  grammar,  it  is 
no  less  necessary  to  insist  upon  the 
converse  proposition,  that  whatever 
be  the  language  taught,  whether 
it  be  ancient  or  modern,  it  should 
be  so  taught  as  to  have  the  great- 
est possible  effect  upon  the  pupil's 
knowledge  of  his  own  language, 
and  with  a  view  to  his  acquiring 
the  power  of  using  it  for  his  own 
purposes  with  ease,  simplicity,  and 
force. 

Experience  has  proved  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  become  a  master 
of  language  without  knowing  more 
languages  than  one.  The  Greeks 
suffered  from  knowing  only  one 
language  :  this  led  them  frequently 
to  mistake  differences  and  similari- 
ties of  names  for  differences  and 
similarities  of  things.  The  Eo- 
mans  deemed  the  possession  of  a 
knowledge  of  Greek  indispensable 
for  an  educated  gentleman ;  and 
all  generations  of  educators  are 
agreed  that  there  is  no  mode  by 
which  a  man  can  so  surely  acquire 
a  mastery  over  his  own  language 
as  by  comparing  and  contrasting 
it  with  another,  learning  to  sepa- 
rate what  is  essential  in  expres- 
sion from  what  is  accidental,  and 
habituating  himself  to  translate, 
not  only  correctly,  but  idiomati- 
cally, from  the  one  language  into 
the  other.  A  good  teacher  will 
not  allow  a  pupil  to  translate  word 
for  word  one  language  into  another, 
without  regard  to  idiom;  he  will 
endeavour  to  guide  his  pupil  to  the 
choice  of  the  most  apt  and  simple 
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words,  and  to  the  corresponding 
idioms  in  the  two  languages.  Thus 
in  learning  Latin  side  by  side  with 
English,  the  pupil  should  be  taught 
at  every  step  not  only  to  under- 
stand fully  the  meaning  of  the 
Latin  author,  but  to  turn  it  into 
the  most  pure,  vigorous,  and  simple 
English  which  he  can  command. 
He  should  be  taught  to  eschew 
Latin  and  Latinised  words  so  far 
as  possible,  and  to  use  plain,  vigor- 
ous Saxon ;  for,  paradox  as  it  may 
seem,  the  true  Latin  scholar  is 
precisely  the  man  who  will  most 
avoid  Latin  in  writing  English. 
He  will  use  pure  unadulterated 
English  ;  for  what  he  most  appre- 
ciates in  Caesar,  Livy,  Virgil,  and 
Horace,  is  that  they  wrote  pure 
unadulterated  Latin.  This  pro- 
cess, no  doubt,  may  be  carried 
on  in  the  learning  of  all  lan- 
guages ;  but  the  process  is  espe- 
cially fruitful  when  it  is  pursued 
in  connection  with  Latin  or  Greek. 
The  whole  cast  of  these  languages 
is  so  different  from  that  of  Eng- 
lish, they  are  constructed  upon 
principles  so  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent, that  a  really  good  transla- 
tion from  either  of  these  languages 
into  English  or  vice  versd,  implies 
that  the  student  has  dived  into 
the  very  essence  of  the  thought, 
and  can  reciothe  it  in  a  new  form, 
so  as  to  express  a  similar  mean- 
ing with  equal  force  and  purity  in 
the  other  language.  Add  to  this 
that  the  classical  authors  studied 
are  for  the  most  part  themselves 
models  of  good  style.  Their  works 
deal  with  the  great  fundamental 
facts,  thoughts,  and  sentiments 
of  humanity,  which  are  at  the 
root  of  all  human  knowledge, 
and  form  the  necessary  basis  of 
all  languages  and  all  literature. 
There  are  as  great  and  greater 
writers  in  modern  literature :  but 
classical  literature  is  more  com- 
pressed ;  it  deals  with  simple,  typical 


ideas  capable  of  being  apprehended 
by,  and  of  making  an  impression 
upon,  young  minds,  and  occupies 
comparatively  so  small  a  compass, 
that  it  is  possible  to  go  over  a 
considerable  portion  of  its  best 
products  even  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  a  school  course.  To  take 
in  these  ideas  is  a  training  in  uni- 
versal human  thought ;  to  ren- 
der them  adequately  into  English 
implies  not  understanding  only, 
but  judgment,  taste,  power  over 
language — in  short,  all  the  elements 
of  literary  culture.  The  ideas  of 
a  French  or  German  author  may 
often  be  translated  into  English 
almost  as  they  stand,  because  all 
modern  thought  runs  more  or  less 
in  similar  grooves  ;  but  in  Greek 
or  Latin  the  thought  is  cast  in 
moulds  so  different  that  it  must  be 
taken  to  pieces  before  it  can  be  re- 
produced in  English,  and  if  it  has 
been  imperfectly  or  wrongly  appre- 
hended, the  pupil  has  no  power 
of  concealing  or  slurring  over  his 
want  of  understanding. 

It  would  be,  of  course,  absurd  to 
pretend  that  such  an  education  in 
language,  or  as  I  should  prefer  to 
call  it,  in  literature,  can  be  obtained 
only  from  a  study  of  the  classics. 
I  wish  only  to  point  out  what  are 
the  special  advantages  claimed  for 
the  classical  languages  for  an  edu- 
cation of  this  kind,  and  to  show 
that  the  idea  that  there  is  an 
essential  difference  between  a  clas- 
sical and  a  modern  education,  in 
regard  to  the  kind  of  literary  cul- 
ture to  be  derived  from  them  re- 
spectively, is  wholly  erroneous. 
The  classical  instructor,  like  the 
instructor  in  modern  subjects,  aims 
at  giving  his  pupils  a  mastery  over 
the  principles  of  language  in  gen- 
eral, whether  ancient  or  modern  ; 
he  aims  at  enabling  them  to  write 
or  speak  their  own  language  well 
and  forcibly ;  he  seeks  to  open  their 
minds  in  regard  to  all  the  great 
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subjects -of  human  life  and  history, 
to  appreciate  the  beauties  of  style, 
and  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  litera- 
ture. If  he  fails  in  these  ends, 
he  fails  in  the  main  objects  which 
a  classical  education  is  intended  to 
secure  :  if  he  succeed,  it  can  only 
be  by  keeping  these  supreme  ob- 
jects unceasingly  in  view. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  the 
.classics,  if  they  are  to  do  their 
function  in  the  work  of  secondary 
education,  must  be  made  a  living 
study,  must  be  brought  into  direct 
relations  to  English,  and  be  so 
used  as  to  become  the  foundation 
of  the  pupil's  thought  and  know- 
ledge in  all  the  great  human  sub- 
jects of  instruction.  I  would  now 
reverse  the  picture,  and  point  out 
how  frequently  it  happens  that  the 
teaching  of  English,  which  ought  to 
be  the  most  living  of  all  things,  is 
lifeless  and  unintelligent,  and  is,  in 
fact,  so  conducted  that  it  is  Eng- 
lish, and  not  Latin  or  Greek,  that 
veritably  deserves  the  character  of 
being  "a  dead  language."  I  have 
already  spoken  of  "  the  essay  "  or 
theme  as  prescribed  in  many  of 
our  schools.  We  have  seen  that 
in  these  exercises  the  object  is 
not  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the 
pupil's  knowledge — not  to  make 
him  think  correctly,  or  to  express 
in  some  new  and  more  compact 
way  what  he  knows — but  to  string 
together  a  number  of  sentences 
that  have  more  sound  than  sense, 
that  are  grammatically  correct,  and 
are  correctly  spelt  and  punctuated. 
And  there  is  this  further  mischief, 
that  the  standard  of  taste  of  such 
educators  generally  prefers  long 
words  to  short  words,  Latin  or 
Latinised  words  to  English  words, 
and  all  that  long-winded  splendour 
of  verbose  correctness  which  is  the 
mark  of  a  semi-educated  person, 
and  especially  of  one  who  has  not 
been  penetrated  by  the  spirit  of 
classical  scholarship. 


Let  us  take  the  subject  of  dic- 
tation. This  may  be  made  a  most 
useful  and  educative  exercise.  For 
younger  children,  there  is  much 
training  involved  in  making  them 
reproduce,  in  their  own  words,  a 
simple  story  plainly  told,  with  pro- 
per spelling  and  punctuation.  At 
a  later  age,  a  longer  narrative,  an 
exposition,  a  train  of  argument, 
and  so  forth,  may  be  substituted 
for  the  story ;  the  great  object 
being  to  make  sure  that  the  pupil 
understands  the  whole  passage, 
follows  its  sequences  or  its  reason- 
ing, and  can  give  back  the  essence 
of  it  independently,  in  his  own 
words,  and  with  any  changes  of 
order  or  expression  that  preserve 
the  sense.  But  too  often,  in  the 
hands  of  unreflective  teachers,  this 
exercise  becomes  a  mere"  rote  exer- 
cise of  memory.  They  try  to  make 
the  class  reproduce  the  story  ex- 
actly, in  the  very  same  words  ;  and 
actuajly  regard  every  variation  as 
a  fault,  instead  of  praising  it  as  a 
merit.  Some  time  ago,  in  an  im- 
portant school  in  a  considerable 
Scotch  town,  I  heard  a  simple 
story  about  a  wig  read  out  to  an 
intelligent  class.  Many  repro- 
duced the  story  on  their  slates 
verbatim,  including  some  stilted 
sentences  which  would  have  been 
much  better  simplified.  These 
versions  were  praised  :  those  which 
gave  the  whole  sense  shorter,  and 
in  better  English,  were  pronounced 
imperfect.  At  last  I  asked  the 
first  boy,  "  Tell  me,  what  is  a 
wigl"  He  had  not  the  faintest 
idea  !  and  I  had  to  ask  seven  boys 
individually  before  I  could  get 
a  correct  answer  to  the  question. 
Thus  in  this  class,  which  did  this 
work  so  correctly,  it  was  to  be  in- 
ferred that  there  were  at  least  six- 
sevenths  who  did  not  know  what 
the  whole  story  was  about !  This 
I  call  dead  unintelligent  teaching. 
Take,  again,  the  subject  called- 
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"composition."  I  find  a  noted 
text-book  half  filled  with  exercises 
of  the  following  kind.  A  number 
of  bald  detached  sentences  are 
strung  together,  each  closed  with 
a  full  stop.  They  all  relate  to  a 
common  subject;  a  river,  a  country, 
an  animal,  an  event,  and  so  forth. 
Each  sentence  gives  one  simple 
fact  related  to  the  subject.  This 
exercise  is  to  be  taken  home,  and 
the  pupil  is  required  to  string  these 
simple  sentences  into  one  long  con- 
tinuous whole,  to  be  read  off  in  one 
breath.  He  takes  home  the  sen- 
tences "naked,"  as  our  gramma- 
rians would  say :  by  jumbling  them 
up  into  a  confused,  cumbrous,  com- 
plicated whole,  he  gives  them 
their  necessary  "clothing."  But 
no  exercise  could  be  more  useless 
than  this.  No  ideas  are  imparted 
by  the  process  ;  the  pupil  is  taught 
elaborately  to  be  long-winded,  and 
to  write  loosely  worded  periods, 
instead  of  being  taught  to  do  ex- 
actly the  reverse.  If  he  were 
taught  to  condense  a  long  period 
into  its  constituent  parts,  and  to 
resolve  complex  sentences  into 
simple  ones,  he  would  have  gone 
through  a  valuable  operation  ;  but 
to  teach  him  systematically  to  turn 
simple  sentences  into  complex  ones, 
is  to  do  him  and  his  style  the  very 
reverse  of  a  service. 

No  subject  can  be  more  stimulat- 
ing to  boys  than  history,  if  taught 
with  intelligence,  but  history  is 
too  often  taught  as  a  mere  piece 
of  "  cram."  The  class  has  a  page 
or  half  a  page  of  some  densely 
compressed  history  to  get  up  for  a 
lesson,  and  the  teacher,  instead  of 
bringing  out  the  intelligence  of 
the  class  by  grouping  the  facts  in 
an  interesting  pictorial  way,  and 
fixing  their  minds  upon  the  ideas 
which  it  contains,  contents  himself 
with  asking  the  pupil  to  reproduce 
verbatim,  one  by  one,  without  any 
explanation,  without  any  tracing 


of  cause  and  effect,  the  facts  given 
in  the  passage.  Not  long  ago  I 
heard  a  class  examined  as  follows. 
The  subject  was  the  last  Russo- 
Turkish  war,  compressed  into  about 
one  page.  The  teacher  kept  his 
finger  on  the  place,  and  questioned 
the  class  by  taking  up  each  sen- 
tence as  it  stood  and  turning  it 
into  an  interrogative  form.  "  After 
many  months  of  negotiations  vain- 
ly protracted,  the  Russians  did — 
wfiat  ?  "  The  prompt  answer  from 
the  boy  examined  was,  "  Crossed 
the  Danube."  "  Quite  right."  Then 
turning  to  another  boy  :  "  It  took 
the  Russians — what — to  effect  their 
purpose  ? "  Much  doubt  and  hesi- 
tation. At  last  a  successful  boy 
shouts,  "  Six  months."  "  Quite 
right;  it  took  them  six  months." 
"  Next  boy  :  After  many  bloody 
battles,  and  much  delay  caused  by 
the  heroic  resistance  of  Plevna, 
Turkey  did — wJiat  ?  "  This  was  a 
puzzler.  The  question  went  round : 
at  last  an  intelligent  boy  answered 
triumphantly,  "  Lay  prostrate  at 
the  feet  of  Russia  ! "  I  at  once 
asked  what  was  the  meaning  of 
"  prostrate,"  but  no  satisfactory 
answer  could  be  obtained.  In 
another  case  I  noticed  a  master's 
finger  slip  too  far  down  the  page, 
between  one  question  and  the 
next,  and  he  inverted  all  modern 
political  history,  by  assigning  to 
1884  a  series  of  figures  which  re- 
lated to  1832.  In  another  school 
I  found  that  an  advanced  class 
had  written  down  on  their  slates, 
from  dictation,  an  admirable  sum- 
mary of  a  period.  On  examina- 
tion I  found  they  were  nearly  all 
equally  good,  and  all  the  good 
ones  were  identical.  It  turned 
out  that  these  advanced  pupils  had 
simply  reproduced  the  dictation 
word  for  word.  In  the  passage 
there  occurred  a  very  unusual 
phrase.  Not  one  pupil  could  ex- 
plain it :  I  turned  to  the  teacher, 
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but  the 'teacher  had  never  noticed 
it,  and  could  give  no  explanation 
of  it  whatever. 

Geography,  again,  is  in  itself 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
stimulating  of  subjects.  It  may 
be  taught  in  the  most  suggestive 
way,  starting  from  the  everyday 
experience  of  children,  leading 
them  on  to  understand  and  take 
in  the  great  wonders  of  the  earth 
and  its  formation,  appealing  to 
their  imagination,  filling  them 
with  sound  knowledge  of  real 
things,  and  laying  a  simple  but 
sure  foundation  for  the  reception 
of  the  principles  of  science.  And 
yet  how  dull  and  lifeless  is  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  commonly 
taught !  Many  teachers  are  sat- 
isfied with  exacting  a  knowledge 
day  by  day  of  a  limited  portion  of 
some  text-book ;  and  most  text- 
books are  made  up  of  long  dreary 
lists  of  names,  without  interest, 
without  life,  without  one  living 
point  of  connection  with  the  ideas 
which  the  child  has  in  his  mind 
already,  or  the  objects  which  he 
sees  about  him  every  day.  And 
so  this  most  fruitful  and  real  of 
all  subjects,  which  might  quicken 
into  intelligence  the  dullest  mind, 
becomes  too  often,  under  the 
weary  grinding  process  of  the  ex- 
amination mill,  a  mere  string  of 
dead  barren  formulae,  learnt  and 
repeated  by  rote,  without  under- 
standing, without  human  interest, 
without  adding  one  iota  to  the 
real  knowledge  of  the  child,  or 
making  him  thirst  for  more. 

And  now  that  I  am  touching  on 
English,  and  on  the  subjects  that 
may  specially  be  called  the  Eng- 
lish subjects,  I  cannot  but  express 
my  fears  that  there  is  one  subject 
of  paramount  importance  in  edu- 
cation which,  under  the  present 
system,  is  being  gradually  driven 
into  a  corner,  so  that  it  constitutes 
no  longer  the  main  pillar  of  our 


educational  system — I  mean  the 
study  of  the  Bible.  The  Bible 
finds,  alas !  no  place  in  the  six 
standards,  or  in  the  inspector's 
examination ;  its  teaching  has  to 
be  huddled  into  odd  corners,  or  to 
be  confined  to  the  Sunday-school ; 
and  I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that 
the  youth  of  this  generation  do 
not  study  it,  do  not  know  it,  as 
their  fathers  did.  If  this  indeed 
be  so,  it  is  a  serious  national  mis- 
fortune, and  is  of  itself  enough  to 
account  for  a  deterioration  in  the 
literary  fibre  of  our  youth.  Apart 
altogether  from  its  sacred  char- 
acter, the  Bible  is  the  grandest 
book  that  the  world  has  ever  pro- 
duced for  feeding  the  intelligence, 
the  conscience,  the  taste,  the  imag- 
ination of  the  young.  It  is  all 
that  Homer  ever  was  to  the  Greek 
or  the  Roman,  and  much  more. 
There  is  history  in  it,  there  is 
poetry,  there  is  romance,  there  is 
philosophy ;  it  is  a  fountain  of 
wisdom,  great,  simple,  and  uni- 
versal ;  it  is  a  storehouse  of  in- 
struction and  illustration  for  every 
form  of  human  emotion,  for  every 
phase  of  human  character,  for  every 
incident  of  private  life,  for  every 
kind  of  social  and  political  insti- 
tution. There  never  was  a  richer 
or  nobler  granary  out  of  which  to 
feed  the  heart  and  mind  of  a  na- 
tion. It  is  a  model  of  style,  or 
rather  of  many  styles ;  it  speaks 
in  a  language  at  once  pure,  rich, 
and  strong,  at  once  popular  and 
classical,  and  presents  for  the  for- 
mation of  our  vocabulary  an  inex- 
haustible well  of  English  undefiled. 
May  the  day  never  come  when  the 
simple  facts  of  the  Bible  shall  cease 
to  be  studied  in  our  schools  as  the 
foundation  of  all  human  know- 
ledge, or  its  ideas  and  its  literary 
form  to  shape  the  conscience,  to 
develop  the  taste,  and  to  fire  the 
imagination  of  our  young ! 

It  is  obvious  that  such  a  course 
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of  education  as  that  sketched  in 
this  article  can  only  be  success- 
fully carried  out  by  means  of  a 
prolonged  and  systematic  course 
of  training.  Modern  reform,  ex- 
cellent as  it  has  been  in  many 
ways,  has  been  injurious  to  the 
cause  of  higher  education,  by  the 
demand  that  is  continually  made 
for  the  introduction  of  new  sub- 
jects into  the  school  course.  It  is 
not  that  all  these  new  subjects  do 
not  deserve  recognition ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  admirable  in 
themselves,  and  probably  each  of 
them,  if  systematically  organised 
and  with  a  sufficient  amount  of 
time  at  its  disposal,  might  form 
the  basis  of  an  excellent  system  of 
education.  The  mistake  made  has 
been  in  the  attempt  to  crowd  all 
the  subjects,  new  and  old,  into  one 
curriculum,  to  be  got  through  in 
the  same  space  of  time,  or,  as 
many  demand,  in  a  shorter  space 
of  time  than  formerly,  to  the 
serious  injury  both  of  the  old  sub- 
jects and  of  the  new.  It  matters 
little  comparatively  what  subject 
or  set  of  subjects  be  chosen  to 
form  the  staple  of  an  educational 
course  ;  what  does  matter  su- 
premely is,  that  whatever  subjects 
be  chosen  should  be  completely, 
patiently,  and  exhaustively  studied, 
with  a  view  to  the  gradual  training 
and  development  of  the  human 
faculties.  The  object  to  aim  at 
is  not  to  crowd  all  knowledge  into 
one  mind,  but  to  train  each  mind 
thoroughly  and  systematically  in 
one  branch  or  one  side  of  know- 
ledge ;  for  the  mind  which  has 
been  thoroughly  trained  in  this 
way  will  be  able,  when  time  and 
opportunity  offers,  to  make  itself 
master  of  any  other  subject  to 
which  it  may  desire  to  turn  its 
attention.  I  plead,  therefore,  ra- 
ther for  a  reduction  of  the  number 
of  subjects  to  be  taught  in  our 
schools,  and  an  increase  in  the  time 


to  be  given  to  each  ;  and  when 
critics  complain  of  the  sorry  results 
produced  by  our  secondary  schools 
or  universities,  they  should  con- 
sider how  far  the  shortcomings 
they  deplore  are  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  scholars  have  been  tossed 
about  from  one  subject  to  another, 
without  having  ever  received  a 
really  continuous  education  in  any 
subject  at  all. 

It  has  sometimes  been  made  the 
ground  of  attack  upon  the  Scotch 
schools  and  universities  that  they 
do  not  produce  classical  scholars 
that  can  rank  beside  the  best 
English  scholars,  and  patriots  of 
the  type  of  Professor  Black  ie 
declaim  against  what  they  are 
pleased  to  call  the  snobbery  of 
believing  that  our  best  Scotch 
students  can  learn  something  by 
continuing  their  studies  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  or  that  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  can  supply  us  with 
types  of  scholarship  which  we  do 
not  produce  at  home.  It  would 
be  well  for  such  critics  to  consider 
how  long  and  patient  a  course  of 
classical  training  is  given  by  the 
best  schools  of  England,  and  how 
vain  it  is  to  hope  that  equal  re- 
sults can  be  produced,  save  IB  ex- 
ceptional cases,  in  the  very  much 
more  limited  time  which  is  devoted 
to  the  study  of  classics  in  this 
country.  We  have  seen  the  ab- 
surdity of  imagining  that  a  train- 
ing in  specific  subjects  continued 
for  three  years  can  form  a  satis- 
factory basis  for  university  study. 
Let  us  ask  what  is  the  usual  pre- 
liminary training  received  by  stu- 
dents who  enter  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  whose  performances 
are  contrasted  with  those  of  aver- 
age Scotch  students.  Such  a  youth 
in  England  has  probably  been  at 
school  since  he  was  nine  years  of 
age.  From  that  age  to  thirteen  or 
fourteen  he  attends  a  preparatory 
classical  school.  He  has  begun 
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Latin  at  eight,  sometimes  even 
earlier;  Greek  at  ten  or  eleven. 
At  the  preparatory  school  his  edu- 
cation is  mainly  in  Latin,  Greek, 
and  English,  tempered  with  a  mo- 
derate amount  of  mathematics, 
French,  and  history  (including 
divinity).  He  works  about  40 
hours  in  the  week,  and  from  the 
time  he  is  eleven  he  will  de- 
vote no  less  than  from  18  to 
19  hours  per  week  to  classics, 
with  which  the  study  of  English, 
on  the  principle  explained  above, 
always  goes  hand  in  hand.  At 
fourteen  he  is  transferred  to  one 
of  the  great  public  schools.  I  have 
before  me  the  time-tables  of  Eton, 
Harrow,  Rugby,  Clifton,  Winches- 
ter, and  other  schools,  and  I  find 
that  the  amount  of  time  given  to 
the  different  subjects  in  the  differ- 
ent schools  is  very  much  the  same. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen,  on  an 
average  not  less  than  12  hours  a- 
week  are  given  to  classical  lessons. 
As  the  boy  rises  in  the  school,  the 
amount  of  time  given  to  classics 
increases  till  it  becomes  as  much 
as  17  hours  per  week.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  time  given  in  school, 
there  is  the  time  for  preparation 
out  of  school,  and  for  the  writing 
of  exercises  in  prose  or  verse  com- 
position, of  which  there  are  gener- 
ally from  two  to  three  a -week. 
In  one  school  I  find  that,  count- 
ing both  the  time  taken  for  pre- 
paration and  that  spent  in  class- 
work,  not  less  than  27  hours  per 
week  are  given  to  classics,  while 
5^  are  given  to  mathematics,  4  to 
modern  languages,  2  to  science, 
and  If  to  history,  making  a  total 
of  from  40  to  41  hours  in  all.  In 
another  school  I  find  as  much 
as  52  hours  of  work  per  week, 
including  preparation,  of  which 
28  or  30  are  devoted  to  the 
study  of  classics  :  the  proportion 
throughout  the  other  schools  is 
very  similar.  The  above  exam- 


ples, of  course,  are  taken  from  the 
classical  side.  On  the  modern  side, 
at  Harrow  4  hours  only  per  week 
are  given  to  classics,  11  to  science 
and  foreign  languages,  2  to  Eng- 
lish and  history,  and  6  to  mathe- 
matics ;  from  20  to  24  hours  are 
taken  for  preparation.  The  school 
course  is  continued  usually  up  to 
the  age  of  nineteen,  so  that  when  an 
English  student  joins  the  univer- 
sity, he  has  had  ten  or  eleven  years 
of  consecutive  training  in  classics, 
in  literature,  and  in  composition, 
all  dovetailed  into  each  other,  and 
made  to  form  part  of  a  single  and 
continuous  system  of  education. 
How  far  this  system  is  defective 
upon  its  mathematical  and  scien- 
tific side  it  is  beside  my  present 
purpose  to  inquire ;  I  only  wish  to 
point  out  what  immense  advan- 
tages in  point  of  classical  and  liter- 
ary education  a  good  English  stu- 
dent has  received  when  he  enters 
an  English  university,  and  how 
vain  it  is  to  expect  that  Scotland, 
with  her  mixed  and  inadequate 
system,  can  produce  in  classics  an 
average  of  similar  results. 

If  with  the  above  system  we 
compare  that  pursued  in  our  best 
secondary  schools  in.  Scotland — 
those  whose  students  distinguish 
themselves  most  at  the  university 
— it  will  be  found  that  the  main 
distinction  is  that  the  Scotch  course 
is  very  much  shorter,  and  that  it 
devotes  less  time  to  classics  and 
more  to  English  and  mathematics. 
In  Scotland,  neither  Latin  nor 
Greek  is  begun  at  so  early  an 
age  as  in  England,  and  this  is 
probably  an  advantage.  The  Scotch 
course  ends  earlier :  few  scholars 
remain  at  school  after  seventeen, 
and  not  many  after  sixteen  years 
of  age.  The  consequence  is  that 
the  scholars  have  not  read  nearly 
as  much,  and  do  not  ever  reach 
the  same  point  of  scholarship,  as 
the  best  English  boys  when  they 
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leave  school.  Another  most  im- 
portant difference  is  that  Scotch 
schools  are  not  able  to  devote  as 
much  time  and  care  as  are  need- 
ed for  the  indispensable  item 
of  composition.  It  is,  in  conse- 
quence, most  prominently  in  this 
respect  that  ordinary  Scotch  schol- 
arship falls  short  of  English  schol- 
arship. Nevertheless,  during  the 
last  few  years  of  the  course,  the 
time  given  to  classics  in  a  good 
secondary  school  in  Scotland  is 
nearly  as  great  as  that  given  in 
the  best  English  schools.  In  Dun- 
dee High  School,  during  the  three 
last  years,  about  12  hours  per 
week  are  given  to  classics  in  class, 
exclusive  of  preparation.  In  the 
Edinburgh  High  School,  15  hours 
a-week  are  given  to  classics  in  the 
highest  class,  10  hours  in  the  third 
class,  and  so  on.  In  Glasgow  High 
School  from  10  to  15  hours  of 
class-work,  according  to  choice,  are 
given  to  classics.  In  Ayr  Acad- 
emy as  much  as  16|  hours  are  given 
to  classics  in  the  highest  class,  as 
much  as  12£  in  the  third  class, 
exclusive  of  preparation.  In 
Hutcheson's  Grammar  School, 
Glasgow,  10  hours  are  given  to 
classics  in  the  three  highest  classes 
of  the  school,  while  as  much  as 
from  7i  to  11  hours  are  devoted 
to  mathematics. 

I  content  myself  with  thus 
indicating  the  amount  and  char- 
acter of  the  work  done  in  our 
secondary  schools,  in  order  to 
show  by  what  a  gulf  the  train- 
ing they  offer  is  separated  from 
that  provided  by  ordinary  public 
schools ;  but  I  am  far  from  wish- 
ing to  imply  that  these  schools  do 
not  need  improvement.  The  or- 
ganisation of  many  of  them  stands 
in  need  of  radical  amendment,  and 
this  amendment  will  undoubtedly 
be  insisted  on  so  soon  as  the  public 
is  convinced  that  such  schools 
must  form  an  essential  portion 


of  our  national  system.  The  im- 
provements most  needed  are  that 
the  power  of  head-masters  should 
be  strengthened,  so  as  to  exclude 
all  divided  authority  inside  the 
schools  ;  that  in  all  cases  promotion 
by  merit  should  be  established,  in- 
stead of  by  mere  seniority ;  that 
pupils  in  each  subject  should  be 
classified  according  to  their  degree 
of  proficiency  in  it ;  that  the  hours 
of  work  should  be  better  adjusted, 
so  as  to  admit  of  boys  taking 
proper  exercise,  and  taking  their 
meals  at  proper  hours,  throughout 
the  winter  months ;  and,  most 
important  of  all,  that  a  high 
standard  of  qualification  should 
be  demanded  from  the  masters, 
and  salaries  sufficiently  high  pro- 
vided to  secure  the  services  of 
really  high-class  men. 

Without  reference,  however,  to 
future  improvement,  the  facts 
given  above  show  that  in  any 
good  secondary  school  a  system- 
atic course  of  literary  training  is 
provided,  extending  over  five  or 
six  years  ;  classics  are  systemat- 
ically and  continuously  taught ; 
composition,  though  deficient  in 
quantity,  and  far  from  being  what 
it  ought  to  be  in  quality,  forms  a 
substantial  part  of  the  work  ;  and 
at  the  end  of  the  course  the  scholar 
leaves  school  having  understood 
and  mastered  considerable  portions 
of  the  best  classical  authors.  The 
scholar  who  has  worked  diligently 
and  carefully  through  such  a  course 
has  learned  much  more  than  a 
certain  amount  of  Latin  and  Greek. 
He  has  learned  to  grapple  with 
difficult  processes  of  reasoning,  and 
to  follow  trains  of  argument ; 
he  has  learned  how  to  get  up  a 
book  or  a  subject  systematically, 
and  to  hold  it  as  a  whole  in  his 
mind.  He  has  had  explained  to 
him  many  abstract  processes  of 
thought,  and  has  some  grasp  of 
abstract  ideas.  He  has  gained 
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some  appreciation  of  the  niceties 
and  delicacies  of  language,  and  a 
power  to  understand  the  differ- 
ences of  thought  to  which  they 
correspond.  He  should  have  some 
sense  for  beauty  of  expression,  for 
compactness  of  language,  and  (if 
he  has  had  good  teachers)  he  has 
been  taught  to  value  simplicity, 
directness,  and  strength  in  writing 
his  mother  tongue.  If  he  has 
gained  these  things  and  nothing 
else,  he  is  a  fit  subject  for  the 
highest  education  which  the  uni- 
versity can  give  him. 

Now  let  the  reader  who  has 
borne  with  me  thus  far,  contrast 
the  kind  of  education  which  is 
here  sketched  out — an  education 
which  can,  and  which  ought  to  be 
provided  in  every  secondary  school 
— with  the  specimens  selected  at 
random  in  my  previous  article 
as  the  product  of  the  teaching  of 
the  "  higher  subjects  "  in  ordinary 
public  schools,  under  the  system 
of  specific  subjects.  Let  him  con- 
sider how  entirely  deficient  that 
system  is  in  respect  of  the  teaching 
of  English  —  how  barren  in  the 
production  of  ideas — how  destitute 
of  the  flavour  of  literary  culture. 
Let  him  remember,  further,  how 
very  unsatisfactory  the  teaching 
of  "English"  commonly  is,  not 
only  in  the  elementary,  but  in 
many  of  the  secondary  schools, 
and  how  largely  it  fails  in  pro- 
ducing that  development  of  the 
intelligence,  that  cultivation  of  the 
taste,  that  command  over  language, 
which  it  is  the  main  function  of  a 
literary  education  to  secure. 

We  may  now  attempt  to  give 
an  answer  to  the  question  from 
which  we  started.  Is  it  possible 
to  give  a  literary  education  such 
as  has  been  described  in  this 
article,  and  such  as  every  second- 
ary school  should  aim  at,  in  every 
public  school  in  the  country  1  As- 
suredly not.  Such  an  education 
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can  only  be  carried  out  by  high- 
class  teachers,  such  as  are  not  to 
be  found  in  every  school  in  the 
country ;  by  men  who  have  taken 
honours  at  a  university,  or  who 
have  otherwise  shown  that  they 
have  some  real  literary  culture  of 
their  own.  Such  work  cannot  be 
carried  out  successfully  by  men  who 
merely  repeat  by  rote  the  know- 
ledge which  they  have  crammed 
up  for  their  own  examinations, 
or  which  they  get  up  with  a  view 
to  their  lessons  from  day  to  day. 
It  may  be  asked,  then,  Should  spe- 
cific subjects  be  abolished  alto- 
gether? Is  it  proposed  that  the 
connection  between  the  universi- 
ties and  the  elementary  schools  of 
the  country,  which  has  so  long 
subsisted,  should  be  broken,  and 
that  all  students  should  be  re- 
quired, as  a  necessary  condition 
of  entering  the  university  at  all, 
to  go  through  a  complete  course 
of  secondary  instruction  at  a  sec- 
ondary school  1  No  doubt  this 
would  be  the  most  admirable 
solution  of  all :  but  it  is  vain  to 
discuss  such  an  alternative.  The 
facts  given  in  my  first  article 
as  regards  the  schools  from  which 
the  universities  draw  their  stu- 
dents, show  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  effect  such  an  educa- 
tional revolution  as  to  close  the  uni- 
versity door  upon  all  but  scholars 
of  secondary  schools.  But  such  a 
revolution  is  not  required.  What 
is  wanted  is,  not  that  all  students 
should  go  through  a  secondary 
school,  but  that  wherever  second- 
ary instruction  is  given,  whether 
it  be  in  a  secondary  school  or  in 
an  elementary  school,  it  should  be 
systematically  organised,  and  upon 
principles  entirely  different  from 
those  which  regulate  the  work 
done  for  the  six  standards. 

The  first  thing  to  recognise  is  that 
it  is  impossible  that  efficient  higher 
instruction  can  be  given  in  every 
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ordinary  school :  and  that  therefore 
the  first  requisite  is  that  there  be 
a  proper  differentiation  or  grad- 
ing of  schools.  All  public  schools 
must  teach  the  elementary  subjects; 
but  the  higher  subjects  will  never 
be  taught  well  if  every  public 
school  considers  itself  entitled  to 
be  regarded  as  a  "  school  in  which 
efficient  instruction  is  given  in  the 
higher  branches."  If  all  schools 
are  to  teach  the  higher  subjects, 
they  will  be  taught  only  to  small 
classes,  imperfectly  organised,  with 
none  of  the  stimulus  of  competition 
amongst  the  scholars,  and  with  no 
adequate  remuneration  either  in 
money  or  position  to  the  teachers. 
If  the  higher  instruction  given  is 
to  be  good  in  quality,  it  must  be 
given  by  high-class  teachers,  well 
paid,  able  to  devote  their  whole 
time  to  the  organisation  of  higher 
work,  and  able  to  count  upon  the 
continuous  attendance  of  their 
scholars  for  at  least  four  years. 
The  whole  work  should  be  con- 
ducted and  tested,  not  according 
to  officially  fixed  standards,  as  in 
the  specific  subjects,  but  accord- 
ing to  more  pliable  and  compre- 
hensive tests,  in  which  the  whole 
character  of  the  work  done  by 
the  teacher  shall  be  fairly  gaug- 
ed, and  attention  concentrated 
rather  upon  the  development  of 
the  intelligence  as  a  whole,  than 
upon  reaching  a  particular  mini- 
mum in  a  particular  subject.  To 
engraft  a  higher  department  upon 
selected  public  schools  here  and 
there  in  suitable  localities  would 
be  a  matter  of  no  difficulty.  There 
is  no  objection  to  uniting  under 
the  same  roof  the  teaching  of  ele- 
mentary subjects  with  that  of 
higher  subjects  ;  the  only  essential 
thing  is  that  the  teaching  of  the 
higher  subjects  should  be  organised 
and  maintained  upon  methods  ap- 
plicable to  the  kind  of  instruction 
and  the  kind  of  result  which  it  is 
their  business  to  give. 


This  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
case  of  Glasgow.  There  are  cer- 
tain schools  in  Glasgow  upon 
which  the  School  Board  has  de- 
voted especial  care,  and  in  which 
they  are  attempting  to  organise  a 
really  high  course  of  instruction. 
Garnethill  School  is  a  typical  school 
of  this  kind  ;  and  another  public 
school  in  Glasgow  —  Woodside 
School — was  able  last  session  to 
send  up  a  student  to  the  univer- 
sity, who  was,  in  point  of  real 
literary  training,  equal  to  the  best 
scholars  sent  up  by  secondary 
schools.  Now  Garnethill  is  not 
merely  a  school  which  adds  on  a 
few  specific  subjects  to  the  ordin- 
ary school  course  ;  it  has  a  second- 
ary course  of  four  years'  duration. 
It  has  a  staff'  of  teachers  for  the 
express  purpose  of  teaching  the 
higher  subjects  ;  it  prepares  for  the 
university  examinations  with  con- 
siderable success  ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  will  receive  further 
improvement  and  development. 
Now  what  has  been  done  at  Gar- 
nethill can  be  done  elsewhere  in 
specially  selected  schools.  Glasgow 
has  room  for  several  schools  of  this 
kind,  and  I  trust  that,  whether  by 
the  exertions  of  the  Board  or  by  a 
larger  and  more  systematic  recogni- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Education 
Department,  we  may  see  similar 
schools  springing  up  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  offering  to 
the  able  students  in.  every  dis- 
trict an  education,  whether  lit- 
erary or  scientific,  which  will 
make  their  scholars  fit  recipients 
of  higher  education  at  the  uni- 
versity or  elsewhere. 

But  it  is  evident  that  even 
the  School  Board  of  Glasgow  do 
not  adequately  recognise  the  dis- 
tinction between  schools  properly 
equipped  like  these,  and  an  ordin- 
ary public  school  which  teaches  the 
"  higher  branches."  Under  the 
new  educational  schemes  for  Glas- 
gow, a  large  number  of  bursaries 
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have  teen  created,  to  be  held  for 
two  or  three  years  by  able  and  de- 
serving boys  after  the  completion 
of  their  ordinary  school  course. 
These  bursaries  must  be  held  at 
schools  "  in  which  efficient  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  the  higher  branch- 
es." Already  some  300  bursars 
have  been  appointed  under  these 
provisions,  and  it  was  to  be  hoped 
that  special  care  would  have 
been  taken  to  confine  those 
picked  300  to  a  few  picked  schools 
such  as  Garnethill — some  certainly 
might  have  been  sent  to  the  High 
School — in  which  a  course  of  really 
higher  instruction  is  offered.  In- 
stead of  this,  the  School  Board,  it 
seems,  has  insisted  that  almost  any 
school  which  teaches  specific  sub- 
jects may  be  regarded  as  satisfy- 
ing the  conditions  on  which  the 
bursaries  are  held,  and  no  less 
than  thirteen  schools  have  been 
permitted  to  have  a  share  in  the 
instruction  of  these  bursars.  Such 
a  decision  is  much  to  be  deplored. 
The  stimulus  which  would  have 
been  created  by  the  presence  of  so 
many  good  scholars  in  one  school 
will  be  lost  by  scattering  them  in 
small  numbers  over  many  schools  ; 
and  the  scholars  will  not  all  have 
the  benefit  of  going  through,  as  the 
scheme  provided,  a  course  of  "effi- 
cient higher  instruction."  Glas- 
gow might  well  have  several  good 
schools  of  the  type  of  Garnethill : 
it  is  quite  impossible  that  it  can 
maintain  as  many  as  thirteen.  Let 
it  be  enacted  that  no  school  be 
considered  under  these  schemes  as 
"  giving  efficient  instruction  in  the 
higher  branches "  unless  it  were 
declared  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment to  fulfil  this  condition.  The 
addition  of  the  words,  "  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment," would  remove  the  difficulty, 
and  ensure  that  the  schools  select- 
ed were  really  of  a  superior  type. 
This  point  is  one  of  great  import- 
ance, and  attention  needs  to  be 


called  to  it,  as  it  applies  to  a  very 
large  number  of  the  schemes  made 
by  the  Endowment  Commissioners. 
The  first  condition,  then,  for 
having  the  higher  subjects  really 
well  taught,  must  be  a  proper 
differentiation  of  schools.  And 
the  second  condition  follows  as  the 
natural  corollary  of  the  first  — 
there  must  be  a  proper  differenti- 
ation of  teachers.  It  is  absurd, 
and  contrary  to  all  the  experience 
of  all  other  countries,  to  suppose 
that  every  good  teacher  of  elemen- 
tary subjects  can,  if  he  chooses, 
or  if  he  be  set  to  it,  become  a  good 
teacher  of  secondary  subjects.  The 
acquirements  needed  for  the  two 
purposes  are  entirely  of  a  different 
order;  the  methods  and  aims  of 
the  two  kinds  of  work  are  essen- 
tially different ;  and  to  -some  extent 
the  training  and  methods  required 
of  elementary  teachers  absolutely 
disqualify  them  for  the  work  of 
higher  education.  I  have  already 
insisted  on  the  narrow,  cramping, 
and  actually  deadening  effect  of 
the  ordinary  pupil-teacher  course ; 
it  is  only  the  very  best  minds  that 
rise  superior  to  it.  Here  is  a  proof 
of  it.  Under  the  present  system, 
a  certain  picked  number  of  those 
who  enter  the  training  colleges  are 
allowed  to  attend  the  university, 
for  certain  classes,  during  the  two 
years  of  their  course ;  but  it  is 
only  a  few  of  these  picked  students 
who  really  take  a  good  place  in  the 
university,  and  can  be  pronounced 
fit  to  teach  the  higher  subjects. 
The  mere  possession  of  a  good 
Government  certificate  is  no  proof 
whatever  that  the  holder  is  fit  to 
teach  in  a  secondary  school ;  and 
yet  many  members  of  school 
boards  look  to  no  other  qualifica- 
tion than  this,  and  imagine  that 
any  certificated  teacher  can  be 
turned  on,  like  the  tap  in  a 
conjurer's  barrel,  to  teach  any 
subject  which  they  desire  to  be 
taught.  Even  the  ordinary  M.A. 
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degree  is,  by  itself,  no  sufficient 
test  of  qualification,  unless  evi- 
dence be  obtained  that  the  holder 
has  specially  distinguished  himself 
in  those  higher  subjects  which  he 
will  have  to  teach.  What  is 
wanted  is  a  special  honour  quali- 
fication, of  a  distinctly  higher  type. 
The  candidate  should  either  have 
obtained  university  honours  in 
some  department  of  his  M.A. 
course,  or  else  a  special  honour 
grade  should  be  instituted  in  the 
examination  of  schoolmasters  now 
conducted  by  the  universities, 
with  especial  reference  to  the 
standard  required  for  higher  class 
schools.  The  University  of  Glas- 
gow has  lately  laid  before  the 
Scottish  Education  Department  a 
scheme  for  a  special  schoolmaster's 
examination  of  this  kind ;  the 
other  universities  have  offered  to 
make  arrangements  of  a  similar 
character.  In  England,  no  man 
has  a  chance  of  obtaining  a  mas- 
tership in  a  good  secondary  school 
unless  he  has  taken  high  honours 
at  the  university  :  and  until  man- 
agers of  schools  in  Scotland  have 
some  tangible  means  of  distin- 
guishing the  honour-man  from  the 
mere  pass -man,  the  teaching  of 
secondary  subjects  can  never  be 
placed  upon  a  satisfactory  footing. 
The  idea  that  every  certificated 
teacher  can  be  expected  to  have 
the  scholarship,  the  culture,  the 
capacity  to  use  the  finer  and 
larger  methods  required  for  high- 
class  teaching,  is  as  absurd  as  to 
suppose  that  a  prize  Clydesdale 
would  have  a  fair  chance  of  win- 
ning the  Derby. 

If  these  two  fundamental  con- 
ditions be  secured — the  differenti- 
ation of  schools,  and  the  differ- 
entiation of  teachers  —  then  the 
development  of  our  secondary 
school  system  will  become  mainly 
a  question  of  money.  Without 
more  means,  high -class  teaching 
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cannot  be  got  ;  without  more 
means,  the  various  internal  re- 
forms which  are  needed  cannot 
be  introduced.  In  this  article, 
which  I  have  confined  strictly  to 
educational  points,  I  abstain  en- 
tirely from  entering  on  the  ques- 
tion of  finance,  or  suggesting  from 
what  source  funds  are  to  be  found ; 
but  if  things  are  to  be  put  right, 
the  public  cannot  understand  too 
soon  that  education  forms  no  ex- 
ception to  the  law  which  regulates 
the  price  of  all  commodities.  If 
they  want  a  really  good  thing, 
they  must  pay  a  really  good  price 
for  it.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
high-class  education,  and  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  shoddy  education  ; 
the  public  may  choose  which  they 
like,  but  they  need  not  expect  to 
pay  the  shoddy  price  and  get  the 
first-class  article.  The  necessary 
cost  must  be  provided  from  one 
source  or  another.  Let  the  State 
do  her  part,  let  parents  do  their 
part,  in  paying  willingly  a  higher 
price  for  an  incalculably  better 
article ;  there  will  still  be  room 
for  the  generosity  of  benefactors. 
To  quote  the  words  of  the  late 
Scotch  Secretary,  spoken  in  Edin- 
burgh in  November  last : — 

"If  this  work  is  to  be  done,  it 
must  be  done  by  Scottish  people  in 
obedience  to  Scottish  needs;  and  if 
my  views  could  reach  beyond  these 
walls,  and  if  I  could  influence  by  any- 
thing I  say,  those  worthy  and  public- 
spirited  men  who  have  done,  and  who 
are  doing  so  much  for  education  in 
all  parts  of  Scotland,  I  would  ask 
them  to  do  what  they  can  to  endow 
secondary  schools,  not  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  the  creation  of  bursaries, 
but  by  the  creation  of  some  form  of 
endowment  which  shall  put  them  in 
a  position  to  carry  out  with  freedom 
and  with  efficiency  that  great  work 
of  preparing  the  Scottish  youth  for 
the  university  which  is  so  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  efficiency  of  our 
education." 

G.  G.  RAMSAY. 
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IT  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
the  Royal  Commission,  of  which 
the  Report  no./  lies  open  before 
us,  was  restrained  from  pushing 
its  inquiries  further  than  into  "  the 
system  under  which  the  patterns 
of  warlike  stores  are  adopted,  and 
the  stores  obtained  and  passed 
into  the  service."  Sir  James  Ste- 
phen, it  is  pretty  clear,  in  accept- 
ing the  chair  when  it  was  offered 
to  him,  looked  forward  to  a  far 
more  extensive  field  of  inquiry 
than  this.  He  was  at  once  con- 
fronted, however,  when  the  Com- 
mittee met,  with  a  difficulty  on 
which  he  had  never  counted.  The 
first  witness  called  was  the  then 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  whose 
reply  to  the  first  question  put  to 
him  stated  frankly  "that  to  inquire 
into  the  whole  administration  of  the 
War  Office,"  were  it  only  for  a  few 
years  back,  "  was  not  the  purpose 
for  which  the  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed." Here  was  a  poser.  The 
officials  who  adopted  the  patterns 
of  warlike  stores,  and  passed  them 
into  the  service,  are  all  the  subor- 
dinates of  the  War  Minister.  For 
him  they  acted,  and  by  his  author- 
ity they  expended  enormous  sums. 
in  the  purchase  of  weapons,  on 
the  trustworthiness  of  which  the 
efficiency  of  the  army  depended. 
It  might  be  desirable  enough,  in 
the  event  of  a  discovery  being 
made  that  the  weapons  so  pur- 
chased were  worthless,  to  spot  the 
individuals  through  whose  hands 
they  passed  into  those  of  our  sol- 
diers and  sailors.  But  what  ad- 
vantage to  the  public  service  could 


arise  out  of  this  so  long  as  it  is  not 
ascertained  whether  or  not  the 
first-class  official,  in  whose  name 
the  delinquents  acted,  knew  any- 
thing at  all  of  the  line  of  business 
which  he  is  well  paid  to  direct1? 
And  if  by  chance  it  came  to  light 
that  in  this  particular  instance 
the  great  man  was  an  ignoramus, 
would  not  the  suspicion  be  imme- 
diately awakened  that  in  other 
instances  not  less  important  he 
might  be  quite  as  much,  if  not 
more,  in  the  clouds  1  Where,  then, 
was  the  use  of  going  into  the  in- 
quiry at  all,  unless  it  were  made 
thorough  1  So,  evidently,  Sir  James 
Stephen  thought ;  and  hence,  while 
adhering  to  the  letter  of  his  in- 
structions, he  has  so  dealt  with  his 
witnesses,  and  with  the  evidence 
tendered  by  them,  that  a  good  deal 
of  light  is  thrown,  as  it  were  ob- 
liquely, on  points  which  successive 
Administrations  have  done  their 
best  to  keep  dark.  What  he  and 
his  brother  Commissioners  hint  at 
rather  than  express,  we  propose  in 
the  following  pages  to  make  clear. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  day  is  not  far  distant,  if  indeed 
it  be  not  dawning  upon  us  already, 
when  a  searching  inquiry  into  all 
the  details  of  military  administra- 
tion in  this  country  will  be  forced  by 
public  opinion  upon  the  notice  of 
the  Government.  Still  less  can  it 
be  doubted  that  the  result  of  such 
inquiry  will  be  to  compel  a  change, 
were  it  only  to  take  the  shape  of 
an  abject  return  to  the  system 
which  prevailed  prior  to  the  Crim- 
ean war.  No  doubt,  to  a  genera- 
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tion  which  knows  nothing  about 
that  system  except  what  history 
or  tradition  may  have  told  them, 
an  administrative  machine  which 
was  worked  by  six  heads,  each,  to 
a  great  extent,  independent  of  all 
the  rest,  may  well  appear  to  have 
been  liable  to  constant  friction. 
And  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that, 
in  times  when  no  master-spirit 
took  its  place  among  them,  friction 
sometimes  occurred.  But  from  the 
hour  in  which  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington became  a  member  of  the 
conclave,  friction  was  impossible. 
Differences  of  opinion  might  in- 
deed arise, — when  did  five  or  six 
men  ever  think  exactly  alike  on 
any  subject  1 — but  in  presence  of 
an  authority  to  whom  all  equally 
looked  up,  such  differences  were 
easy  of  reconciliation.  For  our 
own  part,  therefore,  supposing  no 
other  alternative  to  be  possible, 
we  should  infinitely  prefer  go- 
ing back  to  things  as  they  were 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  to  a  con- 
tinuance for  another  year  in  the 
state  in  which  we  now  find  our- 
selves. For,  after  all,  what  were 
the  defects  inherent  in  the  old 
system  when  contrasted  with  those 
that  are  inseparable  from  the  new  1 
That  is  a  question  which  cannot 
be  answered  without  explaining 
briefly,  but  clearly,  how  the  old 
system  hung  together.  And  foras- 
much as  the  Royal  Commission 
has  gone  some  way  towards  pro- 
voking curiosity  on  that  head, 
there  can  be  no  reason  why  we 
should  scruple  to  deal  with  it  in 
detail.  According  to  the  view 
taken  of  the  subject  by  Sir  James 
Stephen's  Commission,  there  were 
in  the  country,  prior  to  the 
Crimean  war,  five  members  of 
the  Government  directly  concerned 
in  the  management  of  military 
affairs.  First  came  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  and  the  Colonies, 


concerning  whom  the  Report  says 
no  more  than  "  that  he  had  the 
direction  of  general  military  pol- 
icy." This  is  rather  an  ambigu- 
ous phrase  to  employ  respecting 
a  functionary  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet  for  the  time 
being,  and  who  took  no  more 
charge  of  the  military  policy  of 
the  country  than  by  communicat- 
ing to  the  other  functionaries, 
hereafter  to  be  named,  the  decisions 
at  which,  on  military  subjects,  the 
Cabinet  had  arrived.  But  this  is 
not  all.  As  the  Cabinet  is  the 
constitutional  adviser  of  the  Sov- 
ereign, so  the  instructions  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  were  the 
Sovereign's  instructions,  and  bore 
necessarily,  and  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, only  on  large  questions. 
Through  him  the  Sovereign  settled 
the  numbers  at  which  the  peace 
establishment  of  the  army  should 
be  kept  up,  what  the  composition 
and  distribution  of  its  several  parts 
should  be,  and,  in  the  event  of  war, 
the  theatre  on  which  hostilities 
should  be  carried  on,  the  force  to 
be  so  employed,  and  the  general  to 
command  it.  Beyond  these  limits 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
and  the  Colonies  never  thought  of 
interfering,  while  Parliament  took 
care  that  the  funds  necessary  to 
keep  the  machine  in  working 
order  should  be  voted  from  year 
to  year  on  estimates  submitted 
to  its  consideration. 

2.  The  Secretary  at  War  was 
the  successor  of  a  functionary 
heard  of  for  the  first  time  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  as  "  the  King's 
Secretary."  England  had  then  no 
standing  army,  and  knew  nothing 
of  a  military  hierarchy  in  any 
shape.  The  King's  guards  and  the 
handful  of  mercenaries  who  gar- 
risoned the  King's  fortresses  re- 
ceived the  King's  orders  through 
the  King's  Secretary,  who  stood 
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towards  them  pretty  nearly  as  a 
chief  of  the  staff  stands  towards 
an  army  in  the  field.  It  did  not 
follow  then,  any  more  than,  it 
follows  now,  that  the  King's  Sec- 
retary, or,  as  he  came  afterwards  to 
be  called,  the  Secretary  at  War, 
should  be  a  professional  soldier. 
Like  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  and  the  Colonies,  he  has  been 
just  as  often  a  civilian  as  a  soldier, 
though  in  either  case  he  was  in 
times  preceding  the  Revolution 
of  1688  the  instrument  through 
which  the  King  communicated 
with  his  army.  It  is  a  noteworthy 
fact,  looking  to  what  came  to  pass, 
that  Lord  Palmerston  made  more 
than  one  attempt  to  recover  this 
position  for  himself  when  Secre- 
tary at  War.  And  it  is  not  less 
curious  to  recollect  that  he  was 
backed  up  in  this  endeavour  by 
George  IV.,  whose  great  ambition 
it  was  to  stand  before  the  world 
as  the  actual  Generalissimo  of  the 
British  army.1 

Of  the  Secretary  at  War  the 
Commissioners  say  only  that  "  he 
had  charge  generally  of  the  fin- 
ance "  of  the  army.  This  is  scarce- 
ly a  correct  account  of  his  respon- 
sibilities and  duties.  In  the  first 
place,  he  had  charge  of  the  finance 
of  only  a  portion  of  the  army,  an- 
other functionary  looking  after 
that  of  the  ordnance  corps,  and  of 
all  the  expensive  and  complicated 
impedimenta  with  which  modern 
armies  are  encumbered.  And  in 
the  next,  so  much  of  the  authority 
of  the  King's  Secretary  was  left  to 
the  Secretary  at  War,  that  no  de- 


tachment of  troops  could  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  home  station  to 
another  except  by  a  warrant  bear- 
ing his-  signature.  The  Secretary 
at  War  moved  what  were  called  the 
army  estimates, — in  other  words, 
told  the  House  of  Commons  how 
much  money  was  required  to  keep 
the  cavalry,  infantry,  and  general 
staff  efficient.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Government,  but  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  excluded,  though  neither 
necessarily  nor  universally,  from 
the  Cabinet. 

3.  The  third  functionary  con- 
nected with  the  army  long  ago 
was  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department.  His  special 
charges  were  the  yeomanry  and 
the  militia,  as  well  as  the  volun- 
teers, as  they  existed  during  the 
wars  of  the  first  French  Revolution ; 
and  his  standing  in  connection 
with  the  armed  force  of  the  coun- 
try dates  much  farther  back  than 
that  of  any  other  member  of  the 
military  hierarchy.  The  office  of 
Commander-in-chief,  of  which  we 
shall  have  presently  to  speak,  was 
filled  for  the  first  time  as  a  per- 
manency by  the  Duke  of  York. 
The  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
and  the  Colonies  came  into  exist- 
ence after  England's  colonial  em- 
pire had  begun  to  grow  unwieldy, 
and  to  involve  the  mother  country 
in  frequent  hostilities,  first  with 
foreigners,  and  by-and-by  with  the 
colonists  themselves.  The  Home 
Secretary,  as  he  is  now  called,  to 
distinguish  him  from  the  Foreign 
and  other  secretaries,  was  once 
upon  a  time  the  sole  Secretary  of 


1  To  such  an  extent  was  this  fancy  carried,  that  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  a  parliamentary  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  whether  it  would  not 
be  better  to  connect  the  army  with  the  Crown  by  converting  the  Secretary  at 
War  into  a  King's  Secretary,  than  to  fill  up  the  vacant  office  of  Commander-in- 
chief.  The  strong  evidence  against  the  wisdom  of  the  scheme  by  a  host  of 
experienced  officers,  including  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  scarcely  sufficed  to  defeat 
the  proposal. 
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State,  and  was  intrusted  as  such 
by  the  Sovereign  with  the  gene- 
ral control  of  what  was  then  the 
sole  constitutional  force  of  the 
realm.  But  this  control  extended 
no  further  than  to  sign  warrants 
for  calling  out  regiments  when 
needed,  and  their  dispersion  to  their 
homes  when  the  need  passed  away. 
He  had  nothing  to  do,  except  as 
one  of  the  King's  constitutional 
advisers,  with  the  nomination  of 
the  lords-lieutenant  of  counties, 
or  the  appointment  or  promotion 
of  militia  officers.  The  commis- 
sions of  these  gentlemen  were 
signed  by  the  lords -lieutenant  of 
the  counties  which  furnished  the 
militia  regiments,  whether  of  horse 
or  foot ;  and  the  regiments  them- 
selves, when  embodied,  came  under 
the  command  of  generals  of  dis- 
tricts, just  as  these — after  a  stand- 
ing army  became  one  of  the  reg- 
ular institutions  of  the  country — 
took  their  orders  from  headquar- 
ters in  London. 

4.  The  condition  of  the  commis- 
sariat, prior  to  1884,  is  correctly 
described  by  the  Commission.  It 
was  a  purely  civil  institution,  the 
existence  of  which  dates  no  farther 
back  than  the  last  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  To  the  late 
General  Sir  Willoughby  Gordon 
belongs  the  merit  of  licking  it 
into  shape,  and  very  useful  it 
proved  to  be  in  checking  abuses, 
not  to  speak  of  frauds  in  high 
quarters.  Gentlemen  proposing  to 
serve  the  public  as  commissaries 
were  entered  when  very  young  as 
clerks  in  the  Treasury.  There 
they  learned  how  to  keep  accounts, 
and  thence,  when  old  enougli  and 
thoroughly  instructed,  they  were 
sent  out  to  take  charge  of  the 
military  chest  in  the  colonies,  or 
with  armies  in  the  field.  For  the 
uses  to  which  the  contents  of  the 
chest  were  turned — the  purchase 


of  necessaries  for  the  troops  ;uul 
their  regular  supply  —  they  were 
answerable  to  the  Treasury,  and  to 
the  Treasury  alone. 

5.  The  last  of  the  sections  in 
this  complicated  machine  which 
is  noticed  by  the  Commissioners 
deserves  a  more  elaborate  account 
of  its  composition  than  it  has 
received  in  their  Report.  They 
omit  to  mention  that,  when  in 
full  working  order,  it  included  a 
Lieutenant-General  as  well  as  a 
Master-General  of  the  Ordnance, 
who,  like  his  chief,  was  a  soldier 
of  recognised  ability  and  experi- 
ence, and,  unlike  his  chief,  was 
not  liable  to  be  changed  at  every 
change  of  Government.  His  func- 
tions were  on  all-fours  with  those 
of  the  Master-General,  thus  insur- 
ing continuity  of  policy  in  a  great 
public  department;  in  other  words, 
retaining  permanently  at  the  head 
of  the  Board  an  officer  who  under- 
stood the  objects  for  which  the 
Ordnance  Office  existed,  and  the 
means  by  which  they  might  most 
easily  be  attained.  In  a  fit  of 
mistaken  economy  a  Liberal  Gov- 
ernment suppressed  this  most  use- 
ful functionary,  and  thus  con- 
demned to  certain  decrepitude  the 
whole  department  as  often  as  a 
change  of  Ministers  took  place. 
For  contemporaneously  with  the 
retirement  of  the  Master-General 
came  the  resignation  of  all  the 
other  members  of  the  Board,  who, 
having  seats  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, kept  the  office  in  touch  with 
Parliament,  and  had  acquired  some 
experience  in  the  management  of 
the  branches  over  which  they  pre- 
sided. Perhaps  the  Board  of 
Ordnance  might  have  sustained 
the  shock  of  the  Crimean  war 
had  Lord  Raglan,  whose  appoint- 
ment was  not  political,  been  left 
to  direct  its  operations ;  it  could 
not  possibly  have  failed  so  utterly 
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as  did  'the  commissariat  under  the 
mismanagement  of  Mr  Trevelyan, 
the  permanent  Under-Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  But  the  Coalition 
Government  took  care  that  there 
should  be  in  Pall  Mall  as  perfect 
a  muddle  as  in  Parliament  Street, 
by  removing  Lord  Raglan  to 
command  the  army  abroad,  and 
improvising  a  lieutenant  in  the 
shape  of  a  gallant  old  Peninsular 
artillery  officer,  who  knew  no  more 
about  the  intricate  business  he 
was  appointed  to  conduct  than  the 
man  in  the  street. 

Besides  recalling  public  atten- 
tion to  these  facts,  it  may  be  well 
to  add  that  "  the  chief  officers  "  of 
the  Ordnance  to  whom  the  Report 
alludes,  while  separately  they  man- 
aged the  special  concerns  intrusted 
to  them,  did  so  under  instructions 
from  the  whole  body  assembled  as 
a  Board,  over  which  the  Master- 
General,  or,  in  his  absence,  the 
Lieutenant-General,  presided.  In 
like  manner,  each  of  them  gave  an 
account  from  time  to  time  to  the 
Board  of  the  transactions  in  which 
he  had  been  engaged,  thereby  en- 
abling responsibility  to  be  brought 
home  to  the  right  person,  and 
rendering  malversation  next  to 
impossible. 

There  is  yet  another  member  of 
this  long  -  forgotten  military  hier-. 
archy  of  whom  it  is  necessary  to 
say  something,  though  of  him  the 
Royal  Commissioners,  for  obvious 
reasons,  say  nothing.  Fifty  years 
ago  the  cavalry  and  infantry  and 
general  staff  of  the  army  took  their 
orders,  except  in  India,  from  the 
Commander-in-chief.  He  was  a 
great  power,  and  almost  a  greater 
influence,  in  the  State.  In  his 
hands  were  both  discipline  and 
promotion,  which  he  exercised 
without  any  reference  to  either 
the  Minister  of  War  or  the  Legis- 
lature. He  took  his  instructions 


on  these  points  directly  from  the 
Sovereign,  to  whom  he  had  free 
access,  and  whose  adviser  he  was ; 
and  the  knowledge  that  such  were 
his  privileges  gave  immense  weight 
to  whatever  opinions  he  might  ex- 
press concerning  other  military 
departments.  The  extent  to  which 
this  independent  authority  could 
be  carried  was  shown  early  in  the 
present  century,  when  the  Duke 
of  York,  indignant  with  the  Ord- 
nance Office  for  disputing  his  right 
to  command  the  Engineers,  ap- 
plied for  and  obtained  permission 
to  create  an  Engineer  corps  of  his 
own,  and  brought  into  existence 
the  staff  corps,  which  did  excellent 
service  during  the  Peninsular  war, 
especially  as  bridge-makers. 

Such  was  the  system  of  military 
administration  which  carried  Eng- 
land triumphant  through  the  great 
wars  of  the  first  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  which,  like  everything 
of  the  kind,  could  be  rendered 
either  effective  or  otherwise,  ac- 
cording to  the  ability  of  the  hands 
to  which  its  working  was  intrusted. 
A  forty  years'  peace  had  removed 
or  superannuated  almost  all  the 
public  men  reared  in  the  rough 
school  of  a  protracted  struggle, 
and  replaced  them  by  gentlemen 
who  might  be  competent  adminis- 
trators in  ordinary  times,  but  who 
were  quite  incapable  of  dealing 
with  unlocked  -  for  emergencies. 
On  the  public  offices  thus  manned 
came  the  rupture  with  Russia,  and 
with  it  the  thousand  and  one  blun- 
ders which  distinguished  the  efforts 
made  to  meet  the  strain  put  there- 
by on  the  resources  of  the  country. 
We  cannot  pretend  to  rest  the 
suspicion  on  other  grounds  than 
by  a  reference  from  things  present 
to  things  past;  but  remembering 
what  Lord  Palmerston  desired  to 
bring  about  in  1811,  and  Lord 
John  Russell  in  1837,  it  seems  to 
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us  that  in  1855  one  or  other  of 
these  statesmen  must  have  origi- 
nated the  idea  of  screening  their 
colleagues  from  censure,  by  throw- 
ing the  blame  of  their  shortcom- 
ings on  the  system.  Be  this,  how- 
ever, as  it  may,  we  have  hardly  as 
yet  recovered  from  our  astonish- 
ment when  we  awoke  one  morn- 
ing to  discover  that  there  was  no 
longer  to  be  a  Master-General  and 
Board  of  Ordnance,  no  longer  a 
Commissariat  responsible  to  the 
Treasury,  no  longer  a  militia  in 
connection  with  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, nor,  except  in  a  moribund 
state,  such  a  functionary  as  a 
Secretary  at  War.  As  to  the 
Commander-in-chief,  he  had  long 
subsided  into  a  General  Command- 
ing-in-chief, with  powers  and  influ- 
ence, as  well  as  emoluments,  con- 
siderably reduced.  And  it  seemed 
for  the  moment  as  if  he  alone  in 
the  military  hierarchy  was  about 
to  regain  his  original  status.  But 
this  delusion,  which  rested  solely 
on  the  transfer  to  him  of  what  had 
heretofore  been  known  as  the 
Ordnance  corps,  was  soon  dis- 
pelled when  the  fact  came  to  light 
that  the  Ministry  of  War  was  to 
be  separated  from  that  of  the 
Colonies,  and  that  in  this  new 
Ministry  should  be  concentrated 
all  the  powers  heretofore  exer- 
cised by  the  Board  of  Ordnance, 
the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  at 
War,  and  the  Commander-in-chief. 
And  this  when  the  country  was 
in  the  midst  of  a  war,  entered 
into  without  preparation,  and  of 
which  there  appeared  to  be  little 
chance  of  its  being  brought  to  a 
speedy  and  successful  end  ! 

And  here  we  are  constrained  to 
express  over  again  our  profound 
regret  that  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners were  forbidden  to  carry 
their  researches  beyond  the  prac- 
tical results  of  the  connection  be- 


tween this  leviathan  Minister  and 
the  Ordnance  Department  of  the 
War  Office.  These  are  described  in 
terms  so  condemnatory,  that,  had 
permission  been  given  to  take  a  gen- 
eral survey  of  the  working  of  the 
new  system  from  its  commence- 
ment, John  Bull  would  have  not 
only  been  furious  on  discovering 
how  grossly  he  had  been  deceived, 
but  might  have  insisted  on  getting 
rid  at  any  cost  of  a  machine  as 
expensive  as  it  is  worthless.  Just 
observe  what  the  Commissioners 
say,  after  enumerating  five  of  the 
great  functions  with  which  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  is 
charged, — "any  one  of  which,"  they 
add,  "  would  be  sufficient  to  occupy 
the  whole  time  of  a  man  of  first- 
rate  industry,  ability,  and  know- 
ledge :  "— 

"  It  is  morally  impossible  that  any 
one  man  should  discharge  these  func- 
tions in  a  satisfactory  manner.  No 
one  man  could  possess  either  the 
strength,  or  the  time,  or  the  know- 
ledge which  would  be  indispensable 
for  that  purpose  ;  but  even  if  such  a 
physical  and  intellectual  prodigy  could 
be  found,  he  would  have  to  do  his 
duty  under  disadvantages  which  would 
reduce  him  practically  to  impotence. 
The  Secretary  of  State  has  such  a 
precarious  tenure  of  office,  that,  speak- 
ing generally,  he  can  hardly  have 
time  to  learn  the  leading  details  of 
the  different  heads  of  business  under 
his  charge  in  the  time  of  his  occupa- 
tion of  office.  This  is  set  in  a  striking 
light  by  what  has  actually  occurred  at 
the  War  Office  since  1881.  In  August 
1881  the  office  was  held  by  Mr 
Childers.  The  Marquis  of  Hartington 
succeeded  him  in  1882.  In  1885  Lord 
Hartington  was  succeeded  by  Mr  W. 
H.  Smith.  In  1885  Mr  Smith  was 
succeeded  by  Mr  Campbell-Banner- 
nian.  In  August  1886  Mr  Campbell  - 
Baunerman  was  succeeded  by  Mr 
Smith  ;  and  in  January  1887  Mr 
Smith  was  succeeded  by  Mr  Stanhope, 
who  now  holds  the  office.  Thus 
there  have  been  six  changes  of  office 
in  six  years,  three  of  the  changes 
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having'  been  caused  by  changes  of 
ministry,  and  two  by  internal  changes 
in  the  ministry." 

We  cannot  read  the  names  of 
these  six  gentlemen  without  ad- 
mitting that,  so  far  as  excellent 
abilities  and  high  character  qualify 
men  for  office,  their  fitness  to  serve 
the  Crown  anywhere  except  in 
Pall  Mall  does  not  admit  of  a 
doubt.  The  same  may  be  said, 
with  here  and  there  an  exception, 
of  all  who  preceded  them ;  yet 
what  a  mess  have  they  not  made 
of  the  military  policy  of  the  coun- 
try !  Nay,  more,  into  what  posi- 
tive discredit  was  not  the  army 
thrown  at  an  early  stage  in  the 
existence  of  the  new  system,  when 
there  presided  over  the  War  Office 
a  statesman  who  was  gifted  with 
no  common  measure  of  self-appre- 
ciation !  Think  of  the  mission  of 
Sir  John  M'Neill  and  Colonel  Tul- 
loch  to  the  Crimea,  and  the  Court  of 
Inquiry  in  Chelsea  Hospital  that 
followed,  and  the  effect  on  pub- 
lic opinion  of  the  publication  of 
the  disclosures  thus  brought  to 
light.  We  were  indeed  doing  here 
what  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
would  have  described  as  "  washing 
our  dirty  linen  abroad,"  and  were 
rewarded  by  hearing  our  suffering 
warriors  described  as  "an  army  of 
lions  commanded  by  asses."  This 
was  bad  enough,  but  worse  re- 
mains to  be  told.  Had  not  Na- 
poleon insisted  on  patching  up  a 
peace  just  as  our  army,  thoroughly 
refitted,  was  prepared  to  enter  on 
a  campaign,  a  peremptory  order 
from  Pall  Mall  would  have  inflict- 
ed upon  it  a  stain  such  as  no  dis- 
play of  courage  and  endurance  by 
either  men  or  officers  would  have 
sufficed  to  wipe  out.  Will  it  be 
believed  that  Sir  Edward  Codring- 
ton,  on  whom,  after  Lord  Raglan's 
death  and  General  Simpson's  ab- 
rupt recall,  the  chief  command  de- 


volved, was  directed  to  break  up 
his  army  on  the  renewal  of  hostili- 
ties ;  to  place  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
with  20,000  men  under  the  orders 
of  Marshal  Pelissier ;  and  while 
Pelissier,  thus  strengthened,  was 
to  wage  war  in  the  open,  Codring- 
ton,  with  whatever  force  remained 
to  him,  was  to  keep  guard  over  the 
north  side  of  Sebastopol,  and  pre- 
vent the  garrison  from  escaping? 
Codrington,  as  might  be  expected, 
protested  strongly  against  this  ar- 
rangement, and  pointed  out  how 
it  would  damage,  if  carried  into 
effect,  the  prestige  of  the  English 
army,  and  exalt  that  of  the  French. 
Codrington  protested  in  vain  ;  and 
had  not  Napoleon's  policy  pre- 
vailed, the  British  troops,  which, 
in  the  opening  of  the  Crimean 
war,  showed  the  way  to  their  allies, 
and  were  held  by  them  in  the 
greatest  possible  respect,  would 
have  come  out  of  it  reduced  to 
some  such  humiliating  position  as 
that  in  which,  fifty  years  pre- 
viously, the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese contingents  had  stood  to- 
wards their  fathers. 

We  have  noticed  these  solecisms 
on  the  part  of  a  particular  War 
Minister  in  order  to  show  how 
enormous  are  the  powers  with 
which  our  modern  Secretary  of 
State  is  intrusted,  and  how  fatal 
may  be  an  unwise  exercise  of  them 
to  the  honour  as  well  as  the  best 
interests  of  the  country.  If  we 
look,  again,  to  what  may  be  called 
smaller  matters,  the  spectacle  which 
meets  our  gaze  is  scarcely  less  hu- 
miliating. Remember  that  on  the 
fiat  of  this  one  man  depends  the 
solution  of  a  thousand  different 
questions.  Remember  that  he 
brings  to  the  solution  of  these 
questions  no  technical  knowledge 
whatever.  He  never  saw  an  army 
in  the  field.  He  has  not  the  most 
remote  conception  of  the  arrange- 
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incuts  necessary  to  render  and  to 
keep  it  efficient.  He  is  just  as 
little  able,  of  his  own  knowledge, 
to  put  the  country  in  a  state  to 
wage  either  an  offensive  or  a  de- 
fensive war,  as  he  is  himself  cap- 
able of  fabricating  the  implements 
with  which  our  soldiers  and  sailors 
are  to  be  equipped ;  nor,  as  the 
Commissioners  have  well  pointed 
out,  is  it  possible  for  him  to  obtain 
the  faintest  glimmering  of  light  on 
such  matters.  His  views  on  sub- 
jects of  general  politics  may  be 
far-searching ;  he  may  speak  well, 
and  be  able  to  give  intelligible 
answers  in  Parliament  to  questions, 
even  if  they  relate  to  his  own  de- 
partment, of  which  he  has  received 
due  notice.  But  possessing  all 
these  accomplishments,  he  is,  as 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  a  mere 
tool  in  the  hands  of  others.  For, 
besides  that  he  comes  to  his  office 
profoundly  ignorant  of  what  he 
ought  to  know,  he  never  remains 
long  enough  there  to  learn  any- 
thing for  himself.  The  outside 
public  describes  one  War  Minister 
as  able  and  another  as  the  reverse. 
The  outside  public  is  quite  mis- 
taken. Each  Minister,  during  his 
tenure  of  office,  is  to  a  great  ex- 
tent what  his  advisers  make  him  ; 
and  one  is  comparatively  able  and 
the  other  comparatively  the  re- 
verse, because  the  first  puts  him- 
self into  the  hands  of  wise  ad- 
visers, the  last  into  those  of  ad- 
visers who  are  neither  wise  nor 
disinterested. 

Nothing  could  be  easier  than  to 
illustrate  all  this  by  reference  to 
the  innumerable  committees  which 
have  reported,  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  our  present  system  of  ad- 
ministration, on  all  manner  of 
military  questions.  Surely,  how- 
ever, this  is  not  necessary.  He 
must  be  very  inattentive  to  what 
passes  round  him  who  knows  abso- 


lutely nothing  of  the  general  state 
of  the  army  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, and  of  the  processes  by 
which  it  has  been  reached  ;  and 
still  more  obtuse-minded  must  he 
be  who  is  unaware  of  the  per- 
petually increasing  expenditure  of 
public  money  which  these  ever- 
changing  processes  have  occa- 
sioned. Not  to  dwell  upon  the 
results  of  Ordnance  laches,  which 
Sir  James  Stephen's  Commission 
justly  condemns,  much  less  to  speak 
of  the  cost  of  improved  weapons, 
which,  though  very  great,  has  been 
inevitable  —  we  should  like  to  see 
a  fair  calculation  made  of  the 
outlay  on  brigade  depots,  their 
barracks,  and  permanent  staff;  on 
the  abolition  of  purchase  and  its 
consequences  —  compulsory  retire- 
ments and  pensions ;  on  reserved 
pay  to  the  soldier  while  serving, 
and  his  retaining-fee  when  trans- 
ferred to  the  reserve.  We  should 
really  like  to  see  an  accurate  cal- 
culation made  of  what  these  and 
other  changes  in  the  constitution 
of  the  army,  and  of  the  War 
Office  itself,  have  cost  the  coun- 
try ;  because  only  by  some  such 
process  is  John  Bull  likely  to  be 
convinced  that  he  might  just  as 
well  commit  the  charge  of  the  fleet 
to  a  skilful  master  of  hounds,  as 
place  the  army  under  a  civilian 
War  Minister,  and  expect  it  to  be 
either  wisely  or  economically  man- 
aged. 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  we 
perceive,  has  begun  a  series  of 
attacks  on  the  mismanagement  of 
both  the  navy  and  the  army.  We 
do  not  propose  on  the  present 
occasion  to  notice  his  exposure  of 
blunders  at  the  Admiralty ;  but 
with  much  that  he  says  respecting 
the  results  of  army  administration, 
as  it  is  now  carried  on,  we  heartily 
agree.  Unfortunately,  however, 
Lord  Randolph  contents  himself 
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with  denouncing  abuses  without 
offering  a  single  suggestion  which 
might  help  us  to  discover  a  remedy 
for  the  evil.  This  is  scarcely  fair, 
especially  in  a  professed  friend  of 
a  Government  which  has  had  no 
hand  in  creating  the  system  com- 
plained of.  They  received  it  from 
its  authors  after  it  had  been  thirty 
years  in  force,  and,  thanks  to  Mr 
Gladstone's  parliamentary  tactics, 
have  never  been  able,  since  their 
accession  to  office,  to  attend  to 
any  other  question  than  how  best 
to  prevent  the  disruption  of  the 
empire.  Still,  we  give  Lord  Ran- 
dolph credit  for  meaning  well — if 
not  to  his  late  colleagues,  without 
doubt  to  the  country — and  will 
therefore  endeavour  to  supply  in 
part  what  is  wanting  in  his  slash- 
ing speech  at  Wolverhampton,  to 
render  it  eminently  useful. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  or  there- 
abouts, a  Committee  reported  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
that,  among  the  armies  of  con- 
tinental Europe,  there  was  none 
which,  in  every  respect,  came  up 
to  that  of  France,  either  in  dis- 
cipline or  organisation.  Its  inten- 
dance,  or  department  of  supply,  in 
particular,  was  perfect,  rendering 
the  whole  force  capable  of  mobil- 
isation at  a  moment's  notice,  and 
incapable,  except  in  the  event  of  a 
great  defeat,  of  suffering  through 
lack  of  necessaries.  Accepting 
this  statement  as  incontrovertible, 
the  Secretary  of  State  gave  the 
requisite  permission,  and  forth- 
with our  redoubtable  Control  De- 
partment sprang  into  existence. 
Like  the  Land  Transport  corps 
with  its  smart  uniform  and  elabor- 
ate instruction  in  cavalry  drill,  it 
turned  out  to  be  a  very  expensive 
plaything,  of  which  nobody,  except 
the  Commissioners  and  those  who 
profited  by  their  recommendation, 
spoke  well.  It  held  its  ground, 


however,  and  might  have  been 
followed  by  other  imitations  of 
our  neighbour's  system,  but  for  the 
occurrence  of  the  Franco-German 
War.  Then  all  respect  for  French 
military  institutions  passed  away, 
and  boundless  admiration  of  those 
of  Prussia  took  its  place.  This 
change  of  opinion  on  our  part  was 
natural  enough  ;  and  had  there 
been  at  the  War  Office  a  Minister 
able  to  distinguish  between  what 
in  the  Prussian  system  is  suitable 
to  our  social  condition  and  what 
not,  the  best  results  might  have 
followed.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, this  was  exactly  what  there 
was  not,  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  we  ran  headlong  into  arrange- 
ments which  kept  us  for  many 
years  in  a  state  of  military  de- 
crepitude, and  from  which,  by  a 
second  volte-face,  we  are  only  just 
beginning  to  recover.  The  Prus- 
sian War  Office,  it  appeared,  en- 
listed its  conscripts  for  three  years' 
service  with  the  colours,  and  four 
in  the  reserve.  The  arrangement 
suited  admirably  for  Prussia  ;  was 
there  any  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  suitable  for  us  1  The  com- 
mittees which  sat  to  consider  the 
point  pronounced  that  it  would 
be  suitable,  entirely  overlooking 
two  important  facts,  —  first,  that 
the  Prussian  recruit  must  have 
attained  the  twentieth  year  of  his 
age  in  full ;  and  next,  that,  ex- 
cept in  the  event  of  war,  he  is 
never  called  upon  to  pass  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  native  country — 
it  might  be,  even  of  his  native 
province.  Putting  these  facts  in 
the  background,  the  committee  de- 
termined that  it  would  be  advis- 
able henceforth  to  enlist  young 
men  in  this  country  for  three 
years  with  the  colours,  and  nine 
in  the  reserve,  without  saying  one 
word  about  the  proper  age  of  en- 
listment, or  making  the  faintest 
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reference  to  the  military  wants  of 
India  and  the  colonies.  The  re- 
commendation was  acted  upon 
without  delay.  Veterans  who  had 
served  more  than  three  years  al- 
ready were  encouraged,  if  in  home 
garrisons,  to  pass  into  the  reserve. 
If  in  India  or  any  other  foreign 
station,  conditions  were  made  with 
them  which  somehow  or  another 
never  worked  well,  but  which,  at 
every  stage  in  the  many  altera- 
tions that  occurred,  put  the  coun- 
try to  constantly  increasing  ex- 
pense. At  last,  in  sheer  despair, 
the  letter  of  the  Prussian  system 
was  departed  from,  and,  except 
with  the  Guards,  who  never  leave 
home  for  other  than  a  great  war, 
service  with  the  colours  was  ex- 
tended to  eight  years,  without, 
however,  raising  the  military  age 
from  eighteen  to  twenty. 

Had  there  been  in  the  Cabinet 
when  these  changes  were  adopted 
a  Minister  capable  and  willing  to 
put  two  and  two  together,  he  would 
have  doubtless  striven  to  impress 
the  fact  upon  his  colleagues  that 
there  was  much  more  in  the  Prus- 
sian military  system  worth  inquir- 
ing into  than  the  conditions  of  ser- 
vice imposed  upon  the  youth  of 
the  country.  He  would  have  urged 
them  to  study  the  constitution  of 
the  War  Office  in  Berlin,  and  to 
satisfy  themselves  whether  or  not 
it  might  be  possible  to  introduce 
a  modification  of  it  into  London. 
The  War  Office  in  Berlin  is,  he 
could  have  shown  them,  not  only 
inexpensive  in  itself,  but  the  cause 
of  the  inexpensiveness — if  such  a 
term  be  allowable — of  the  army 
to  the  State.  It  consists  of  two 
branches,  the  administrative  and 
the  tactical,  both  presided  over  by 
general  officers  of  tried  ability  and 
experience,  and  manned  in  every  de- 
partment by  military  men.  At  the 
head  of  the  administrative  branch 


stands  the  Minister  of  War,  who, 
besides  his  special  duties,  represents 
the  King,  and  advises  with  him  and 
takes  his  instructions  on  all  points 
of  military  policy.  His  special 
duties  connect  him  with  the  appli- 
ances of  every  description  which 
are  required  to  keep  the  army 
efficient — i.e.,  in  a  state  of  constant 
readiness  to  pass  from  a  peace  to  a 
war  establishment,  and  to  move. 
At  the  head  of  the  tactical  branch 
is  the  King's  chief  of  the  staff,  on 
whom  rests  the  responsibility  of 
maintaining  discipline  among  the 
troops,  and  seeing  that  in  all  other 
respects  they  may  be  fully  depended 
upon.  Over  every  important  de- 
partment in  each  of  these  branches 
an  officer  presides  who  is  master  of 
the  specialties  with  which  he  has 
to  deal,  and  the  writers — or,  as  we 
should  call  them,  the  clerks — are 
almost  all  intelligent  non-commis- 
sioned officers. 

The  expense  to  Prussia  of  an 
army  thus  managed  would  appear 
upon  the  surface  to  be  moderate  in 
comparison  with  that  incurred  for 
the  English  army.  Lord  Randolph, 
looking  beyond  Prussia  proper,  tells 
us  "  that  the  great  German  empire, 
with  its  forty -seven  millions  of 
people,  spends,  in  ordinary  times, 
twenty-one  millions  annually  on 
army  and  navy  purposes.  In  re- 
turn for  this  outlay,  it  can  bring 
into  the  field  a  million  and  a  half 
of  armed  men,  exclusive  of  the 
reserve.  The  United  Kingdom, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  its  popu- 
lation of  thirty-six  millions,  ex- 
pends on  army  and  navy  thirty- 
one  millions,  and  could  scarcely, 
after  maddening  delay,  and  pour- 
ing out  money  like  water,  put  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  in 
the  field."  Now  this,  begging  his 
lordship's  pardon,  is  mere  clap- 
trap. Germany  may  appear,  in 
times  of  peace,  to  spend  no  more 
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than  twenty  -  one  millions  annu- 
ally on  its  army  and  navy.  Let 
war  come,  however,  and  the 
twenty-one  millions  will  mount 
up  to  forty-two  millions,  through 
that  very  process  which  enables  the 
empire  to  place  in  time  of  need 
a  million  and  a  half  of  men  under 
arms.  No  doubt  the  peace  estab- 
lishment of  the  German  army  is 
much  greater  than  that  of  England, 
and  equally  certain  it  is  that,  as 
regards  artillery,  stores,  transport, 
and  weapons  of  every  sort,  the  Ger- 
man army  is  very  far  ahead  of  ours. 
But  three  facts  Lord  Randolph  for- 
gets to  notice  :  first,  that  the  Ger- 
man army  is  raised  by  conscrip- 
tion, a  much  less  expensive  process 
to  the  State  than  voluntary  enlist- 
ment ;  next,  that  of  these  twenty- 
one  millions,  scarcely  three  are 
annually  spent  on  the  German 
navy ;  and  lastly,  that  besides  the 
money  voted  by  the  nation,  Ger- 
many has  a  secret  military  chest  to 
draw  upon,  into  which  the  larger 
portion  of  the  French  indemnity 
was  poured,  and  from  which  the 
War  Office  supplements,  when 
necessary,  its  requirements,  with- 
out giving  any  account  of  the  inci- 
dent to  Parliament.  As  we  really 
do  not  know  to  what  extent  this 
process  is  carried,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  say  how  far  these  recog-- 
nised  eighteen  millions  (for  after 
deducting  3  from  21,  18  remain) 
are  annually  exceeded,  though  we 
are  quite  ready  to  admit  that,  com- 
paring the  numbers  and  conditions 
of  the  two  armies,  that  of  Germany 
is  maintained  at  a  figure  which, 
under  our  existing  system,  we  can 
never  hope  to  approach,  far  less  to 
parallel. 

Conceding,  therefore,  to  Lord 
Randolph  that  the  British  army, 
with  its  sixteen  or  eighteen  millions 
annually  expended  upon  it,  costs 
a  great  deal  more  than  it  ought, 


and  going  further  than  perhaps  he 
does  in  attributing  this  unpleasant 
fact  to  a  faulty  system  of  adminis- 
tration," the  question  arises,  Are 
we  prepared  to  make  a  great 
change  in  the  system,  and  to  sub- 
stitute for  it  a  mere  replicate  of 
what  works  so  well  in  Germany  ? 
Our  answer  to  the  first  portion  of 
this  question  is  decidedly,  Yes ; 
to  the  last,  No,  with  qualifications. 
The  German  War  Office  is  respon- 
sible to  the  Emperor- King  alone, 
and  the  Emperor- King  is  in  reality 
the  commander-in-chief  of  his  own 
army.  The  English  War  Office  has 
unfortunately  become  too  much,  be- 
cause too  immediately,  responsible 
to  Parliament,  and  the  Sovereign  is 
commander  of  the  British  army  only 
in  name.  To  transfer,  therefore, 
en  bloc,  the  usages  of  Berlin  to 
London,  would,  if  it  were  possible, 
only  make  matters  worse.  But  it 
is  not  possible.  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  not  only  possible  but  easy, 
if  only  we  had  strong  men  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  so  to  manipulate 
the  Prussian  system  that  England 
should  extract  from  it  all  that 
tends  to  link  together  efficiency 
and  economy  in  her  army,  without 
infringing  in  the  slightest  degree 
upon  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  Government.  And  by  com- 
mon consent,  now  that  we  have 
come  down  to  household  suffrage, 
government  is  admitted  to  be  gov- 
ernment by  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. 

There  was  a  time — not  long  ago 
— when  the  Master-General  of  the 
Ordnance  was  as  necessary  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  and  the 
Colonies.  The  Master- General,  as 
we  need  scarcely  repeat,  was  a 
general  officer  of  admitted  ability 
and  experience  ;  and  on  all  military 
questions,  whether  the  country  was 
at  war  or  at  peace,  he  was  the 
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chief  adviser  of  his  colleagues. 
This  good  practice  was  interrupted 
for  the  first  time  when  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  passed  from  the 
Ordnance  Office  to  the  Horse 
Guards,  and  became  a  Cabinet 
Minister,  and,  as  the  country  knows 
to  its  cost,  was  never  afterwards 
resumed.  But  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  now  sits  in  the 
Master-General's  chair,  and  is  ex 
officio  a  Cabinet  Minister.  All 
that  seems  necessary  to  make  a 
good  beginning  in  the  process  of 
War  Office  reform  is  to  determine 
that  for  the  future  no  statesman, 
however  able,  shall  be  eligible  for 
office  as  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  unless  he  be  a  general  officer 
of  recognised  ability  and  expe- 
rience. 

The  fact  that  he  is  an  accom- 
plished soldier  cannot,  however,  in 
a  constitution  like  ours,  exempt 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
from  going  out  of  office  on  every 
change  of  Government.  Ours  is 
a  parliamentary  government, — in 
other  words,  a  government  by 
party ;  and  the  claims  of  indi- 
viduals to  good  things  when  their 
party  is  in  the  ascendant  cannot 
be  ignored.  If,  therefore,  the 
country  be  determined  to  main- 
tain something  like  continuity  of 
policy  at  the  War  Office  —  and 
until  this  be  effected  all  reforms 
must  be  shams  —  the  permanent 
Under  -  Secretary  must,  like  his. 
chief,  be  a  soldier,  well  acquainted 
with  his  profession,  and  of  recog- 
nised ability  as  a  man  of  business. 
Nor  only  to  this  extent  ought  the 
military  element  to  prevail  in  an 
office  which  has  the  management 
of  military  affairs.  At  the  head 
of  each  department  which  has  to 
do  with  providing  arms,  stores,  or 
means  of  transport,  or  other  ap- 
pliances, without  which  no  army 
can  take  the  field,  a  military  man 


should  be  placed — not  temporarily, 
as  is  the  case  at  present  with  every 
officer  employed  in  Pall  Mall,  but 
permanently,  or  till  some  sufficient 
reason  present  itself  for  desiring  a 
change.  This  is  not  necessary  in 
the  department  of  Finance.  Nor, 
if  in  addition  to  the  Financial 
Secretary  a  Parliamentary  Secre- 
tary be  essential,  need  he  be  a 
military  man.  Like  the  Financial 
Secretary,  however,  he  must  have 
a  seat  in  Parliament — in  the  House 
of  Commons  if  his  chief  be  a  peer, 
or  the  House  of  Lords  if  his  chief 
be  in  the  Commons. 

Let  us  look  next  to  the  com- 
position of  the  body  by  which  the 
details  of  the  business  are  con- 
ducted at  the  War  Office,  and  to 
the  accepted  mode  of  conducting 
them.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
thus  deals  with  one  branch  of  this 
subject :  "  The  staff  of  the  War 
Office  consists  of  twenty  chief 
clerks,  who  receive  from  £700  to 
£900  salary ;  of  forty-six  senior 
clerks,  who  receive  from  £400  to 
£600  —  altogether  577  clerks  at 
the  War  Office,  who  cost  this  coun- 
try £156,000  a-year;  and  in  ad- 
dition to  that,  they  pay  £8000 
to  copyists,  who  are  taken  on 
at  lOd.  an  hour,  and  who,  you 
may  be  perfectly  sure,  do  all  the 
real  work  of  the  Office."  This, 
like  his  lordship's  comparison  of 
the  relative  costs  of  the  German 
and  English  armies,  is  mere  bunk- 
um. The  copyists  do  not  "  do  all 
the  real  work  of  the  Office,"  and 
the  number  of  clerks  is  put  down 
at  an  exaggerated  figure.  But  we 
are  not  prepared  to  deny  that  the 
War  Office,  as  now  constituted,  is 
greatly  over-manned,  or  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  work  of  the 
Office  is  carried  on  accounts  for — 
indeed  is  the  true  cause  of — such 
over-manning.  There  is  not  a 
clerk  in  Pall  Mall,  however  brief 
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his  standing,  who  does  not  think 
it  necessary,  whenever  a  paper 
reaches  his  room,  no  matter  where 
originated,  or  to  whatever  subject 
directed,  to  express  his  opinion  of 
its  scope  and  merits  in  a  lengthy 
minute,  written  on  a  fly-leaf.  The 
document,  thus  enriched,  is  handed 
to  the  head  of  his  room,  by  whom 
it  is  further  minuted  and  forwarded 
to  the  head  of  the  branch,  from 
whom  it  receives  additional  atten- 
tion and  a  third  minute  before 
reaching  the  hands  of  the  first 
clerk,  and  through  the  first  clerk 
to  the  permanent  Under-Secretary. 
If  the  matter  under  discussion  be 
important,  both  of  these  gentlemen 
express  their  opinions  upon  it  in 
succession ;  and  thus  loaded  with 
minutes,  it  reaches  the  Secretary 
of  State  at  last,  who  might  have 
possibly  been  able  to  form  a  judg- 
ment respecting  it  had  it  reached 
him  in  its  simplicity,  but  whom 
the  efforts  of  his  subordinates  to 
render  clear  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  proposal  brought  forward 
completely  mystify.  When  busi- 
ness is  carried  on  after  this  fashion, 
a  numerous  staff  of  clerks  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  though  the  exact 
figure  at  which  Lord  Randolph 
places  them  may  well  cause  the 
uninitiated  to  open  their  eyes. 

In  whatever  hands  the  War 
Office  may  be  left — whether  in 
those  of  an  accomplished  soldier, 
or  those  of  a  clever  but  necessarily 
ignorant  civil  Secretary  of  State,  as 
at  present — an  end  must  clearly  be 
put  to  this  method  of  doing  busi- 
ness. If,  as  we  venture  to  hope, 
the  soldier-Minister  be  preferred, 
then  we  may  presume  to  offer  a 
fresh  suggestion.  The  War  Office 
in  Berlin  is  manned  entirely  by 
military  men — in  its  higher  ranks 
by  commissioned,  in  its  lower  by 
non-commissioned,  officers.  Why 
should  not  that  in  London  be  so 
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far  moulded  on  a  like  principle — 
that  the  bulk  of  a  greatly  dimin- 
ished staff  shall  be  composed  of 
commis'sioned  officers,  seconded 
while  so  employed ;  while  copyists, 
if  they  be  really  needed,  are  taken 
from  the  class  of  meritorious  non- 
commissioned officers?  No  doubt 
a  change  of  so  sweeping  a  nature 
cannot  be  brought  about  except  at 
a  heavy  expense.  The  gentlemen 
now  employed  in  the  War  Office 
cannot  be  cut  adrift  without  ade- 
quate compensation  for  the  loss  of 
office,  both  present  and  prospec- 
tive ;  and  if  their  salaries  be  taken 
at  the  figure  assigned  to  them  by 
Lord  Randolph,  the  capitulation 
— say  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
— will  require  a  lump  sum  of  pro- 
bably a  million  and  a  half.  Where 
is  the  money  to  come  -from  ?  We 
answer,  without  hesitation,  from 
the  Sinking  Fund,  the  entire  sup- 
pression of  which  for  a  single  year 
will  enable  us  to  set  in  order  not 
the  War  Office  only,  but  the  Ad- 
miralty likewise,  besides  providing 
ample  stores  and  means  of  trans- 
port for  more  than  the  two  army 
corps  of  which  we  have  heard 
something,  but  have  as  yet  seen 
nothing. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  this 
paper  we  have  dealt  exclusively 
with  that  branch  of  the  War  Office 
which  represents,  to  all  who  re- 
member what  it  was,  the  old 
Ordnance  Office.  The  reason  is 
obvious.  In  the  strictly  military 
section  of  the  machine  compara- 
tively few  changes  are  necessary. 
If  an  excessive  military  staff  be 
reduced,  and  the  clerical  work 
which  remains  to  be  done  be  done 
by  intelligent  non-commissioned 
officers,  the  Commander-in-chief — 
if  the  title  be  still  retained — will 
find  himself  in  a  position  nearly, 
if  not  altogether,  analogous  to 
that  of  the  Chief  of  the  Staff  in 
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Berlin.  On  all  points  affecting  the 
military  policy  of  the  country, 
such  as  the  amount  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  force  to  be  kept  on  foot 
— the  management  of  the  great 
schools  in  Woolwich,  Chatham, 
and  Sandhurst,  and  higher  cul- 
ture generally — he  will  take  his 
orders  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War ;  but  on  questions  affect- 
ing discipline,  the  appointment 
and  promotion  of  officers,  the  tac- 
tical instruction  of  the  troops, 
he  will  be  perfectly  independent. 
Collision  between  authorities,  of 
which  the  respective  limits  are 
thus  defined,  is  next  to  impossible. 
It  never  occurs  in  Berlin  ;  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  occur  in 
London.  But  if  by  chance  any 
difference  of  opinion  on  any  sub- 
ject should  arise,  the  views  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  must,  of  course, 
prevail.  He  represents  the  Sove- 
reign to  the  whole  army,  and,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  to  the  chief 
of  the  staff. 

There  remain  many  points  inti- 
mately connected  with  our  present 
subject  on  which  the  space  at  our 
disposal  will  not  permit  us  now  to 
enter.  One  refers  to  the  establish- 


ment and  proper  constitution  of 
an  Audit  Office,  intermediate,  so  to 
speak,  between  the  Treasury  and 
the  War  Office.  Another  raises 
the  question  whether  or  not  the 
Commissariat  should  become  again 
a  branch  of  the  Treasury.  A  third 
would  lead  to  a  critical  inquiry 
into  the  comparative  work  of  the 
Intelligence  Department  as  now 
constituted,  and  of  the  money 
laid  out  upon  it.  A  fourth,  to  the 
Education  Department,  its  com- 
position and  uses.  All  these,  how- 
ever, and  more  which  we  need  not 
stop  to  particularise,  will  settle 
themselves  if  only  we  get  a  War 
Minister  who  knows  his  right  hand 
from  his  left.  The  army  was  never 
richer  than  it  is  now  in  officers 
quite  capable  of  guiding  the  mili- 
tary policy  of  the  country,  and  if 
we  decline  to  name  one  or  more 
of  them,  it  is  because  we  might 
appear  thereby  to  underestimate 
the  merits  of  the  rest.  Let  one 
or  other  take  his  proper  place  in 
the  administration  of  our  military 
affairs,  and  the  occupation  of  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  and  of  other 
impugners  of  War  Office  extrava- 
gances will  be  gone. 
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THE  current  wave  of  literature, 
always  changing  in  its  freight, 
has  deposited  upon  our  table  a 
handful  of  books  of  a  kind  which 
ought  to  be  very  congenial  to  its 
traditional  retirement.  In  a  place 
so  rich  with  memories  of  men,  we 
receive  with  satisfaction  those  re- 
cords which  form  the  history  of 
the  human  race — the  biographies 
by  which  one  generation  transmits 
to  another  the  features  and  port 
of  those  who  have  most  truly 
served  or  represented  their  pe- 
riod. This,  however,  has  failed  to 
be  a  necessity  for  the  subjects  of 
biography  in  these  days.  To  be 
worthy  of  a  record  is  no  longer 
necessary  ;  the  mildest  distinction, 
a  little  notoriety,  the  good  or  bad 
luck  of  being  personally  connected 
with  important  people,  or  any  event 
which  has  excited  public  curiosity, 
is  sufficient  warrant.  And  whereas 
in  all  other  branches  of  human  in- 
dustry, except  perhaps  the  lowest 
class  of  novels,  some  sort  of  faculty 
is  considered  necessary,  nothing  of 
the  kind  is  needed,  according  to 
what  seems  the  tenets  of  the  time, 
for  this.  It  has  always  been  con- 
sidered by  the  vulgar  that  portrait- 
painting  was  a  lower  branch  of 
the  pictorial  art.  To  "  catch  the 
likeness "  was  all  that  was  neces- 
sary— to  copy  the  features  of  the 
sitter,  his  hair,  his  beard,  his  par- 
ticular costume ;  and  thus  Dick 
Tinto  complacently  adopted  the 
profession  which  was  not  too  small 
for  Titian,  until  the  photographer 
happily  came  in  to  accomplish  for 
a  shilling  what  the  poor  painter 
had  been  paid  several  wasted 
pounds  for.  The  sun  is  not  a  fine 


artist  in  this  way ;  but  his  works 
are  as  good  at  least  as  the  sign- 
board school  of  portraiture.  Alas  ! 
the  sun  cannot  write  a  man's  life, 
though  he  can  "  take  "  after  a  sort 
his  face — and  biography  has  be- 
come what  bad  portrait-painting 
used  to  be,  an  art  which  anybody 
can  pretend  to  :  for  have  they  not 
materials  to  go  upon  ? — letters,  jot- 
tings, what  the  public  is  content 
to  accept  as  the  hero's  own  version 
of  his  character  ?  So  that,  after 
all,  to  write  a  man's  life  little  is 
required  but  to  empty  his  waste- 
paper  basket,  and  diligently  copy 
out  the  scraps,  connecting  them 
by  faint  descriptions  of-  when  and 
how  they  were  found,  or,  in  more 
ambitious  cases,  of  the  probable 
state  of  mind  and  temper  in  which 
the  unconscious  victim  might  have 
been  when  they  were  written. 
When  the  facts  are  thus  all  sup- 
plied, and  the  materials  abun- 
dant, what  need  is  there  of  other 
faculty  1  This  seems  to  be  the 
prevailing  impression  of  the  time  ; 
and  nothing  could  prove  more 
completely  that  it  is  so  than  the 
three  books  which  lie  before  us — 
than  which  nothing  much  worse 
in  the  way  of  literature  could  be 
conceived. 

That  this  should  be  said  of  the 
memoirs  of  Charles  Reade l  is 
about  as  unfortunate  and  inappro- 
priate as  any  fact  can  be.  In  this 
case  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
interest  of  the  subject,  or  the  claim 
of  so  notable  an  individuality  and 
so  admirable  a  writer  to  the  recol- 
lection of  the  world.  Though  he 
was  never  widely  known  in  society, 
nor  personally  a  recognisable  figure 
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before  the  public,  his  appearances 
were  all  individual,  and  marked  by 
so  many  humorous  peculiarities, 
that  no  one  could  contemplate 
further  acquaintance  with  the  hot- 
headed, warm-hearted,  impulsive, 
imperious,  and  fanatical  soul  with- 
out pleasure,  and  an  expectation 
of  many  agreeable  things  to  come. 
He  was  so  good  a  lover,  so  good  a 
hater,  so  determined  upon  every 
subject  which  took  possession  of 
him,  so  ready  to  place  himself 
against  the  world  as  the  partisan 
and  champion  of  all  the  wronged, 
that  his  tumultuous  career,  wher- 
ever it  could  be  glimpsed,  whether 
defying  Acts  of  Parliament  or  per- 
sonal prejudices,  whether  recon- 
structing medieval  life  or  fighting 
trade-unionists,  was  always  humor- 
ously and  violently  consistent  with 
itself.  It  is  a  sort  of  irony  of  fate 
which  has  made  this  highly  col- 
oured and  emphatic  personage  the 
victim  of  the  two  dull  nephews 
whose  names  appear  on  the  title- 
page  of  this  book.  One  asks  one's 
self,  Did  he  know  what  was  await- 
ing him  ?  had  he  any  idea  that 
all  his  most  private  concerns  would 
be  raked  out  into  the  light  of  day 
by  such  incompetent  hands'?  If 
he  suspected  it,  it  must  have  added 
a  terror,  not  necessarily  involved 
in  its  approach,  to  death. 

The  life  of  the  distinguished 
writer  whom  we  have  recently  lost 
was  not  a  very  eventful  one,  but  it 
had  its  vicissitudes ;  it  was  bright- 
ened by  a  romance  of  a  peculiar 
character,  and  it  was  full  of  enthu- 
siasms and  struggles.  Even  in  the 
chaos  of  this  disjointed  publication 
there  are  accordingly  gleams  of  in- 
terest ;  and  though  the  style  is 
often  both  vulgar  and  flippant,  and 
the  arrangement  bad  throughout, 
there  are  occasional  glimpses  of 
the  man  which,  especially  to  those 
who  have  seen  and  known  him, 
will  say  much.  His  own  remarks, 


his  analysis  of  his  work,  his  many 
plans  and  preparations  for  it,  are 
quite  characteristic  and  individual : 
and  we  find  in  them  a  modesty  and 
reasonableness  for  which  we  had 
scarcely  been  disposed  to  give  him 
credit.  These  characteristics  are 
not  shared  by  his  biographers,  who 
speak  of  their  eminent  relation  as 
if  he  were  but  a  little  lower  than 
Shakespeare,  and  fully  on  a  par 
with  the  greatest  writers  of  the  day 
— making,  indeed,  a  little  profession 
of  loyalty  to  Dickens  as  his  mas- 
ter, but  undervaluing  Thackeray, 
and  entertaining  a  somewhat  angry 
jealousy  of  George  Eliot.  If  these 
unworthy  sentiments  ever  crossed 
Charles  Reade's  mind,  it  would 
have  been  more  meet  to  have  veiled 
them  from  the  world.  Neverthe- 
less, no  one  of  these  distinguished 
writers  possessed  a  personality  so 
amusing  and  original  as  that  of 
the  author  of  'Christie  Johnston.' 
Neither  Dickens,  whose  life  has 
been  told  in  such  detail,  nor 
Thackeray,  whose  life  has  never 
been  told  at  all  (though  the  result 
of  these  two  very  much  differing 
modes  of  treatment  is  curiously 
similar,  and  people  in  general 
know  quite  as  much  about  the 
untold  as  the  overtold  history) 
has  left  such  a  distinct  impres- 
sion of  himself,  perhaps  because 
neither  of  these  great  writers  pos- 
sessed the  eccentricities  once  sup- 
posed inseparable  from  genius,  or 
had  in  reality  so  mingled  a  web  of 
individual  characteristics  to  show. 
Charles  Reade  was  the  son  of 
an  Oxfordshire  squire,  of  whom 
his  biographers  proudly  assert  that 
"  his  ancestry  on  either  side  for 
about  four  centuries  is  capable  of 
exact  verification."  His  mother 
was  a  Scott,  supposed  to  be  de- 
scended from  "Baliol  le  Scot," 
the  son  of  John  Balliol,  through 
whom  these  gentlemen  inform  us, 
though  the  deduction  is  a  little 
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far-fetched,  he  "could  claim  con- 
sanguinity with  the  royal  house 
of  Scotland."  He  was  born  in 
1814,  and  had  a  somewhat  irreg- 
ular education  at  various  private 
schools,  one  apparently  less  de- 
sirable than  the  other,  until  by 
favour  of  a  system  very  advan- 
tageous to  young  gentlemen  pos- 
sessed of  friends  and  influence,  he 
attained  with  little  trouble  the 
position  of  Demy  at  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford.  There  was  "  no 
nonsense  of  merit  about  it,"  say 
the  biographers.  The  appoint- 
ment was  a  matter  of  pure  favour, 
with  scarcely  even  a  pretence  at 
examination,  or  tests  of  scholar- 
ship ;  and  it  developed  naturally, 
and  in  due  time,  into  a  fellowship, 
thus  becoming  a  provision  for  life 
for  those  at  least  who  kept  matri- 
mony at  arm's  -  length.  We  re- 
member hearing  Mr  Reade  in 
after-life  defend  the  principle  of 
fellowships,  against  which,  at  the 
moment,  was  raging  one  of  the 
periodical  attacks  to  which  such 
institutions  are  subject.  It  was 
on  a  brilliant  summer  day  at  Mag- 
dalen, with  the  hum  of  Commem- 
oration behind,  which  made  the 
supreme  repose  of  these  Magdalen 
glades,  with  their  deep  shadows 
and  browsing  deer,  more  than 
ever  delightful.  He  held  forth 
his  own  example  in  the  confidence 
of  conscious  worth.  The  system 
which  had  enabled  him  to  mature 
his  powers  in  congenial  leisure 
without  the  necessity  or  strain 
of  arduous  work  for  daily  bread, 
was  not  a  system  for  anything 
but  approval ;  and  he  would  be 
a  Stoic  indeed  who  would  have 
thought  otherwise,  being  the  happy 
possessor  of  such  a  historic  home, 
of  such  woods  and  walks  and  lux- 
urious retirements.  If  it  could  be 
ensured  that  all  fellowships  should 
be  as  well  bestowed,  few  people, 
we  conceive,  would  grudge  them. 


His  rooms  were  at  that  time  in 
the  -New  Building,  with  none  of 
the  venerable  charm  of  antiquity 
about  them,  and  they  were  not 
arranged  with  that  aesthetic  dainti- 
ness which  was  once  thought  ap- 
propriate to  ladies'  boudoirs,  but 
has  now  invaded  study  and  smok- 
ing-room —  bare  walls  with  look- 
ing-glasses instead  of  pictures,  the 
sun  shining  in  through  the  semi- 
traiisparent  curtains  o'f  rose  -  col- 
oured merino  which  he  particular- 
ly affected,  and  books  and  papers 
tumbled  everywhere.  But  we 
never  saw  him  so  genial  or  pleas- 
ed with  himself  and  everybody 
about  him,  so  little  eccentric, 
ready  to  show  all  the  corners  of 
the  college,  the  cool  rooms,  the 
pleasant  gardens,  nooks  and  cor- 
ners which  were  only  accessible  to 
the  masters  of  the  place.  If  it 
was  a  possible  wrong  to  some 
scholar  that  easy  patronage  had 
put  Charles  Reade  there  for  life 
instead  of  a  succession  of  preco- 
cious classicists,  it  was  a  pleasant 
sin  and  covered  over  with  happy 
laurels.  Reade's  biographers  ex- 
press something  like  this  senti- 
ment (bumptiously),  in  a  passage 
which  will  show  the  character  of 
the  book. 

"Had  he  been  sent  to  Eton  or  to 
Harrow,  he  might  have  learned  to  be 
polished  and  commonplace  ;  had  fate 
consigned  him  to  Balliol,  he  might 
have  adorned  the  first  class  and  be- 
come Lord  Chancellor,  for  he  had  the 
head  of  a  lawyer.  He  was  destined 
for  something  less  ephemeral.  Lord 
Brougham  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  he  would  rather  have  written 
'  Pickwick '  than  have  been  raised  to 
the  woolsack  ;  and  if  we  may  say  so 
inoffensively,  Lord  Selborne,  Charles 
Reade's  most  illustrious  contemporary 
among  the  Magdalen  fellows,  who 
absorbed  all  the  honours  that  Oxford 
and  Winchester  had  to  offer,  and  at- 
tained the  highest  apex  of  a  lawyer's 
ambition,  will  be  forgotten  when 
'  Masks  and  Faces '  is  remembered 
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and  ]>laye<l,  and  its  author's  name  is 
held  in  veneration.  That  is  perhaps 
a  humiliating  reflection  for  the  wor- 
shippers of  divine  average,  who  be- 
lieve that  labour  and  talent  transcend 
genius.  We  venture  to  prophesy  that 
it  will  be  a  long  day  before  a  Mag- 
dalen brain  shall  conceive  another 
Triplet,  or  create  such  a  climax  as 
the  picture  scene.  Unless  mankind 
changes  fundamentally,  this  glorious 
literary  achievement  must  be  rated 
higher  than  prize  poems,  prize  essays, 
scholarships,  and  all  the  first  -  class 
degrees  that  ever  have  gilded  talented 
mediocrity.  On  the  contrary,  our 
conviction  remains  that  with  the 
spread  of  education,  the  whole  world 
of  thought  and  reading  will  command 
the  more  successful  plodders  to  take  off 
their  hats  in  the  presence  of  genius." 

This  passage  suggests  the  ex- 
pressive comment  of  Mr  Burchell, 
"Fudge!"  To  speak  of  "the 
picture  scene,"  as  one  might  speak 
of  the  scene  of  the  Caskets  in  the 
"Merchant  of  Venice,"  is  simple 
nonsense ;  and  yet  the  present 
writer  will  yield  to  no  one  in  sin- 
cere admiration  for  the  genius  of 
Charles  Reade.  It  is  a  wonderful 
relief  from  this  bombast,  when  our 
manly  friend  steps  forth  in  his 
own  person  and  begins  to  discuss 
the  difficulties  of  his  work,  and 
the  system  upon  which  he  in- 
tends to  carry  it  out.  These  ex- 
tracts "  may  strike  the  reader 
as  being  a  little  hysterical,"  the 
biographers  say.  They  will  strike 
the  reader,  if  we  know  him  at  all, 
as  the  sole  passages  of  interest  in 
the  book.  He  is  in  the  midst  of 
'  Peg  Woffington  '  when  the  diary 
begins.  In  this  piece  of  work  he 
had  inverted  the  usual  order  of 
proceeding,  and  developed  the 
story  out  of  the  play — in  which, 
later,  Mr  Tom  Taylor  had  been  his 
(often  provoked  and  impatient) 
collaborateur.  It  is  needless  to 
enter  into  the  little  controversy, 
happily  without  bitterness,  which 
took  place  on  this  subject.  There 
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is  no  controversy  except  with  him- 
self about  the  book.  He  bemoans 
himself  for  finding  no  sympathy  in 
his  pursuits.  "  I  am  a  most  un- 
happy artist  to  have  no  public  and 
no  domestic  circle.  Praise  and 
sympathy  are  the  breath  of  our 
nostrils.  It  is  not  all  vanity. 
My  friends  have  good  understand- 
ings, and  are  great  readers,  yet  no 
one  of  them  has  ever  expressed  the 
least  curiosity  as  to  what  I  write." 
This  plaint,  in  which  there  is 
a  certain  whimsical,  delightfully 
childish  quiver  of  self-pity,  comes 
to  still  more  whimsical  petulance 
further  on. 

"I  have  finished  my  novel  'Peg 
Woffington' — I  don't  know  whether 
it  is  good  or  not.  I  wish  to  heaven 
I  had  a  housekeeper  like  Moliere  ! 
No  man  can  judge  his  own  work.  I 
hope  now  to  work  out  my  forte,  criti- 
cism. But  how  purposeless,  hopeless, 
and  languid  I  feel !  On  the  other 
hand,  I  know  that  if  I  don't  do  some- 
thing soon,  some  still  more  ignorant 
ape  will  fly  the  subjects  before  the 
public  and  take  the  bread  out  of  my 
mouth.  It  is  horrible  how  an  idea 
never  occurs  to  a  single  person,  always 
to  three  !  It  is  a  feature  of  the  day." 

He  had  indeed,  it  is  evident,  but 
little  confidence  in  himself  in  this 
beginning.  We  have  had  from 
other  hands  wonderful  accounts  of 
the  novelist's  vanity,  but  he  does 
not  show  it  in  these  early  records. 
He  is  as  doubtful  about  '  Christie 
Johnston'  as  about  '  Peg  Woffing- 
ton ' — fears  "  there  is  an  excess  of 
dialogue  in  it — is  tbld  that  there 
is  too  much  criticism  in  it,"  and 
acquiesces  with  despondent  resig-1 
nation.  "  I  have  no  doubt  there 
is."  "These  are  defects,"  he  adds 
humbly,  "  which  judgment  cannot 
correct.  I  lack  the  true  oil  of  fic- 
tion, and  I  fear  she  (his  critic)  will 
have  to  inspire  me  as  well  as  reform 
me.  The  drowned  fisherman  scene 
was  admired  by  Kinglake  and  by 
Tennyson;  but  I  feel  how  much 
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more  'a  thorough-bred  narrator 
would  have  made  of  it."  After 
these  dejected  utterances  comes  his 
description  of  the  plan  upon  which 
he  intends  henceforward  to  work, 
which  is  an  admirable  one,  though 
perhaps  not  so  original  as  he  seemed 
to  suppose,  for,  after  all,  successful 
novels  are  seldom  written  on  sub- 
jects of  which  their  writers  are 
ignorant. 

"The  plan  I  propose  to  myself  in 
writing  stories  will,  I  see,  cost  me  un- 
deniable labour.  I  propose  never  to 
guess  where  I  can  know.  For  instance, 
Tom  Robinson  is  in  jail.  I  have 
therefore  been  to  Oxford  Jail  and 
visited  every  inch,  and  shall  do  the 
same  at  Reading.  Having  also  col- 
lected material  in  Durham  Jail, 
whatever  I  write  about  Tom  Robinson 
will  therefore  carry  (I  hope)  a  physi- 
cal exterior  of  truth.  George  Fielding 
is  going  in  a  ship  to  Australia.  I 
know  next  to  nothing  about  a  ship, 
but  my  brother  Bill  is  a  sailor.  I 
have  commissioned  him  to  describe, 
as  he  would  to  an  intelligent  child,  a 
ship  sailing  with  the  wind  on  her 
beam — then  a  lull — a  change  of  wind 
to  dead  aft,  and  the  process  of  making 
all  sail  upon  a  ship  under  that  favour- 
able circumstance.  Simple  as  this  is, 
it  has  never  been  done  in  human  writ- 
ing so  as  to  be  intelligible  to  lands- 
men. .  .  .  My  story  must  cross  the 
water  to  Australia,  and  plunge  after 
that  into  a  gold-mine.  To  be  con- 
sistent with  myself,  I  ought  to  cross- 
examine  at  the  very  least  a  dozen 
men  that  have  farmed,  dug,  or  robbed 
in  that  land.  If  I  can  get  hold  of 
two  or  three  that  have  really  been  in 
it,  I  think  I  could  win  the  public  ear 
by  these  means.  Failing  these,  I 
must  read  books  and  letters,  and  do 
the  best  I  can.  Such  is  the  mechanism 
of  a  novel  by  Charles  Reade.  I  know 
my  system  is  right ;  but  unfortunately 
there  are  few  men  so  little  fitted  as 
myself  to  work  this  system.  A  great 
capacity  for  labour  is  the  first  essen- 
tial. Now  I  have  a  singularly  small 
capacity  for  acquisitive  labour.  A 
patient  indomitable  spirit  the  second ; 
here  I  fail  miserably.  A  stout  heart 
the  third ;  my  heart  is  womanish. 


A  vast  memory  the  fourth  ;  my  mem- 
ory is  not  worth  a  dump.  Now  I 
know  exactly  what  I  am  worth.  If  I 
can  work  the  above  great  system, 
there  is  enough  in  me  to  make  one  of 
the  writers  of  the  day  ;  without  it, 
No,  No." 

He  carried  his  system  to  the 
length  of  absurdity,  collecting  in 
prodigious  and  innumerable  vol- 
umes every  scrap  of  information 
that  seemed  ever  likely  to  be  useful 
in  illustrating  a  tale  or  pointing 
a  moral,  and  leaving  a  huge  but 
worthless  collection  of  giant  tomes 
behind  him,  the  result  of  endless 
labour,  which  might,  one  cannot 
but  feel,  have  been  much  better 
bestowed ;  and  he  did  become  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  writers 
of  the  day.  But  whether  these 
two  facts  were  to  be  .regarded  as 
cause  and  result  is  more  than 
doubtful. 

His  collections,  however,  were 
the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  harm- 
less and  innocent  brag  on  Reade's 
part.  He  was  proud  to  think  that 
no  one  had  ever  collected  so  many 
newspaper  scraps  bearing  on  the 
life  of  his  time,  so  many  anecdotes 
and  stories— much  more  proud  of 
them  than  of  his  great  faculty,  as 
Scott  is  said  (as  a  matter  of  re- 
proach) to  have  been  more  proud 
of  Abbotsford  than  of  his  genius. 
And  with  the  besj>  of  reasons  !  A 
little  twopenny-halfpenny  Gothic 
castle,  an  absurd  gigantic  collec- 
tion of  contemporary  scraps,  may 
be  things  to  be  proud  of — not  the 
genius  which  makes  a  true  man 
humble,  which  is  to  him  like  the 
air  he  breathes,  a  gift  of  God. 

"I  made  myself  cry  to-day 
writing  a  bit  of  my  story  'Never 
too  Late  to  Mend.'  Is  that  a  good 
sign  ?  Louisa  Seymour  says  I  have 
pathos.  I  suspect  I  shall  be  the 
only  one  to  snivel,"  he  says,  in  the 
same  mood  of  self-doubt,  then  re- 
peats his  resolutions.  "  I  will  hunt 
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up  two  men  who  have  lived  in  Aus- 
tralia and  are  very  communicative ; 
from  them  I  will  get  real  warm 
facts.  ...  I  will  write  plays  with 
Tom  Taylor — his  exuberance  makes 
it  easy — I  will  play  steadily  for 
hits.  I  will  not  be  worse  than 
the  public — or  not  too  much  so. 
I  will  write  better  than  '  Christie 
Johnston.'  The  story  there  is  dry 
and  husky.  I  will  live  moderately. 
I  will  take  decisive  measures  for 
being  out  of  bed  by  eight." 

One  wonders  whether  these 
naive  determinations  were  carried 
out,  especially  the  last,  which  is  a 
matter  about  which  people  "re- 
solve and  re-resolve,  yet  die  the 
same,"  more  emphatically  than 
graver  faults.  Such  glimpses  of  the 
eager,  impulsive,  natural  mind,  by 
no  means  sure  of  its  powers,  half 
ashamed  of  having  made  itself 
cry,  wondering  whether  the  emo- 
tion will  gain  any  one  else,  unas- 
sured, tentative,  eager  to  do  some- 
thing, but  a  little  puzzled  -about 
magnitudes,  feeling  the  necessity 
of  "  being  out  of  bed  at  eight "  to 
be  as  difficult,  and  worthy  of  al- 
most as  great  an  effort,  as  improv- 
ing upon  '  Christie  Johnston,'  or 
writing  plays  with  Tom  Taylor — 
are  very  attractive  and  ingratiat- 
ing. Charles  Reade  was  not  one 
of  the  writers  who  rise  into  solem- 
nity and  write  platitudes  in  their 
private  journals.  He  is  always 
himself.  Here  is  one  other  scene, 
which  might  have  come  out  of 
1  Never  too  Late  to  Mend ' : — 

"  Went  to  -  day  to  the  chapel  of 
Reading  Jail.  There  I  heard  and 
saw  a  parson  drone  the  liturgy,  and 
hum  a  commonplace,  dry-as-dust  dis- 
course to  two  hundred  great  culprits 
and  beginners.  Most  of  these  men's 
lives  have  been  full  of  stirring  and 
thrilling  adventures.  They  are  now, 
by  the  mighty  force  of  a  system,  ar- 
rested in  their  course,  and  for  two 
whole  hours  to  -  day  were  chained 
under  a  pump,  which  ought  to  pump 
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words  of  fire  into  their  souls  ;  but 
this  pump  of  a  parson  could  not  do 
his  small  share — so  easy  compared 
to  what  the  police  and  others  had 
done  in  tracking  and  nabbing  these 
two  hundred  foxes,  one  at  a  time. 
No ;  the  clerical  pumn  could  not  pump, 
or  would  not.  He  droned  away  as  if 
he  had  been  in  a  parish  church.  He 
attacked  the  difficult  souls  with  a 
buzz  of  conventional  commonplaces, 
that  have  come  down  from  book  of 
sermons  to  book  of  sermons  for  the 
last  century,  but  never  in  that  century 
knocked  at  the  door  of  a  man  in 
passing — nor  ever  will.  '  The  beetle's 
drowsy  hum  ! ' 

"  Well,  I'm  not  a  parson  ;  but  I'll 
write  one,  and  say  a  few  words,  in 
my  quiet  temperate  way,  about  this 
sort  of  thing.  But  la  !  it  doesn't  be- 
come me  to  complain  of  others.  Look 
at  myself.  Can't  write  'Never  too 
Late  to  Mend,'  which  is  my  business." 

The  romance  of  Reade's  life  was 
a  curious  one.  He  admired  Mrs 
Seymour  on  the  stage,  conceived 
an  exaggerated  idea  of  her  talents, 
and  asked  leave  to  read  to  her  one 
of  the  plays  which  he  had  not  been 
able  to  get  accepted.  The  bio- 
graphers tell  us  that  she  was  at 
this  period  a  middle-aged  woman." 
She  listened  amiably,  but  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  impressed  by 
the  reading,  and  disappointed  the 
author,  whose  dejection  so  touched 
her,  that  believing  his  low  spirits 
to  proceed  from  poverty,  the  kind- 
hearted  woman  next  day  sent  him 
a  five-pound  note  with  a  sympath- 
etic letter.  A  gift  of  five  pounds 
to  a  Fellow  of  Magdalen,  the  son 
of  the  squire  of  Ipsden !  It  was, 
however,  a  memorable  gift,  since 
it  brought  into  intimate  knowledge 
of  each  other  two  people  whose 
lives  henceforward  ran  on  to- 
gether in  an  indissoluble  yet  unau- 
thenticated  bond.  The  gentlemen 
who  write  Mr  Reade's  life  assure 
us  that  it  was  friendship  alone 
which  united  the  pair,  as  Reade 
himself  at  all  times  maintained. 
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In  such  matters  the  world  is  al- 
ways sceptical,  and  people  who 
form  a  tie  so  unusual  must  make 
up  their  minds  to  misconception ; 
but  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  account  given  was  per- 
fectly true.  Mrs  Seymour  seems 
to  have  been  the  truest  of  friends 
and  the  most  helpful  of  compan- 
ions, a  real  aid  in  his  theatrical 
work,  and  in  everything  else  his 
best  critic  and  sympathiser.  "  She 
was  his  literary  and  dramatic 
partner,  and  with  her  he  discussed 
his  plots,  situations,  and  charac- 
ters. To  her  criticism  he  sub- 
mitted his  dialogues.  She  pos- 
sessed the  faculty  of  perceiving  at 
a  glance  how  the  lines  would  play, 
and  how  each  chapter  would  read. 
To  term  her  part  author  would  be 
to  exaggerate ;  to  underrate  the 
aid  she  afforded  him  would  be  in- 
justice." This  is  a  great  deal  to 
say,  and  probably  more  than  the 
truth,  for  Charles  Reade  was  too 
original  and  strongly  marked  to 
make  it  possible  that  he  could  have 
actually  shared  his  work  with  any 
one ;  but  the  criticisms  of  a  fear- 
less and  bright  intelligence  in  such 
a  position,  never  to  be  misconstrued 
or  taken  unkindly,  is  such  an 
aid  as  cannot  be  overestimated. 
The  wives  of  men  of  genius  too 
often  become  mere  singers  of  lita- 
nies, to  the  infinite  loss  and  fre- 
quent deterioration  of  the  compla- 
cent hero  of  their  applauses.  Mrs 
Seymour  preserved  her  independ- 
ence, as  perhaps  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult for  a  wife  to  do,  and  was  evi- 
dently consulted  on  every  point, 
and  informed  of  every  step  of  pro- 
gress. "  When  «  The  Good  Fight ' 
(which  was  the  original  title  of 
'The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth') 
gets  into  my  hands,"  he  says  to 
her  on  one  occasion,  "  and  you 
and  I  can  see  it  all  in  one  view, 
we  can  make  an  immortal  story  of 
it  by  the  requisite  improvements." 


At  the  same  time,  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent to  those  who  want  such  testi- 
mony, that  her  part  was  that  of 
critic  and  adviser  alone — an  in- 
valuable part,  and  worthy  of  all 
appreciation. 

Mrs  Seymour  was  Charles 
Reade's  companion,  critic,  and 
housekeeper  for  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  It  is  a  pity  that 
the  world  cannot  be  persuaded  to 
permit  the  possibility  of  such  faith- 
ful and  familiar  friendships ;  for 
they  would,  we  cannot  but  think, 
be  sometimes  more  dignified  and 
honourable  both  to  man  and  woman 
than  the  inappropriate  and  unbe- 
coming marriages,  of  which  there 
have  been  some  recent  instances, 
in  which  fear  of  public  misunder- 
standing has  made  husband  and 
wife  of  a  pair  of  friends,  to  the 
amusement  and  scorn  of  the  very 
public  which  that  proceeding  was 
intended  to  disarm.  The  lady's 
profession,  perhaps,  helped  to  make 
the  unusual  character  of  the  posi- 
tion less  alarming  to  her,  and  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  at  all  com- 
promised her  with  her  friends. 
Her  death  in  1879  was  a  death- 
blow to  her  companion ;  he  sur- 
vived her  for  five  years,  but  never 
recovered  that  disruption  of  his 
entire  being.  "We  do  not  ex- 
aggerate when  we  affirm  that  the 
gravest  anxiety  weighed  on  all 
at  the  moment  as  to  whether  he 
would  survive  the  bitter  ordeal  of 
the  funeral,"  say  the  biographers. 
He  fell  back  upon  the  sym- 
pathy and  companionship  of  his 
own  family,  who  seem  to  have 
always  stood  by  him  affection- 
ately, and  upon  the  spiritual 
help  of  a  sympathetic  clergyman, 
who  was  his  chief  consolation  at 
this  sad  conjuncture  of  affairs.  "My 
only  true  intermissions  of  misery," 
Reade  himself  says,  "have  been 
whilst  doing  a  little  act  of  good  or 
communing  with  my  friend  the 
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Rev.  Charles  Graham,  who  is  an 
Apostle"  His  sorrow  led  him 
back  to  that  fountain  of  consola- 
tion, the  only  effectual  comfort  of 
the  mourner,  which  is  to  be  found 
in  religion.  He  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  austere  seriousness  of  a 
family  of  Evangelical  principles ; 
and  contrary  to  the  wont  of  so 
many,  who  have  been  repelled  and 
revolted  by  that  form  of  faith,  it 
was  to  something  of  the  same  at- 
mosphere that  he  returned  in  the 
sorrowful  evening  of  his  days. 
The  world  heard  no  more  of  the 
great  novelist,  the  ever  combative 
writer,  the  Quixote  of  his  time. 
But  the  poor  knew  of  him,  to 
whom  he  distributed  with  pious 
care  the  "  sacred  money "  which 
his  friend  had  left  him,  with  much 
of  his  own  added. 

His  health  had  been  impaired  for 
years,  and  though  for  a  time  he 
seemed  to  recover,  there  was  no 
second  spring  for  the  worn-out  and 
impoverished  heart.  At  last  on  Good 
Friday  1884  (we  grope  for  dates, 
but  believe  this  to  be  the  correct 
one),  after  much  suffering,  he  died. 
He  had  accomplished,  or  nearly  so, 
the  allotted  years  of  man — and  his 
life  had  been  full  of  enjoyments 
and  good  things,  success  and  fame, 
if  not  to  the  extent  of  his  wishes, 
yet  in  a  far  greater  measure  than 
falls  to  many.  He  was  overshad- 
owed, indeed,  by  the  special  wealth 
of  his  generation  in  those  gifts  in 
which  he  was  most  great.  Had 
not  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  George 
Eliot  existed,  he  might  have  been 
the  greatest  novelist  of  his  time — 
and  this  was  a  spite  of  fate  which 
there  seems  evidence  to  show  that 
he  resented  unconsciously.  He 
shows  a  little  temper,  indeed,  in  his 
remarks  upon  George  Eliot  for  in- 
stance, whom  he  thought  over- 
applauded — an  opinion  in  which, 
it  must  be  allowed,  a  great  num- 
ber of  their  literary  contemporaries 


agreed ;  and  he  undervalued  Thack- 
eray and  Trollope,  his  biographer 
tells  us.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
gave  a  sort  of  culte  to  Dickens,  call- 
ing him  "my  master,"  and  attrib- 
uted a  very  high  place  to  another 
name  which  will  probably  surprise 
the  reader.  "  Next  to  Dickens," 
say  his  biographers,  "  he  ranked 
qualis  inter  viburna  cupressus  his 
very  dear  friend  Mr  Wilkie  Col- 
lins. '  An  artist  of  the  pen  :  there 
are  terribly  few  among  writers,' 
was  his  terse  eulogiuin  ;  the  plain 
fact  being  that  this  past-master  in 
the  art  of  construction  excels  all 
competitors  just  where  most  Eng- 
lish authors  fail."  The  latter  asser- 
tion is  that  of  the  Messrs  Reade, 
and  may  be  taken  for  what  it  is 
worth.  But  it  is  very  curious  that 
Charles  Reade,  with  all  his  genius, 
should  have  ranked  Mr  Wilkie 
Collins  above  the  authors  of  '  Van- 
ity Fair  '  and  '  Adam  Bede  '  —  so 
curious  as  to  be  almost  incredible. 
Some  estimate  of  his  literary 
excellence  has  been  lately  attempt- 
ed in  these  pages,  so  that  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  recur  to  that 
subject.  His  wonderful  power  and 
grasp  of  a  story,  the  sweep  and 
energy  of  his  style,  the  fine  en- 
thusiasm for  goodness  and  burn- 
ing indignation  against  wrong 
which  inspired  him,  combined  to 
give  extraordinary  effect  to  his 
greater  books.  The  two  or  three 
feeble  ones  in  which  his  great 
powers  are  subdued  by  a  less 
noble  purpose  and  characters  less 
worthy  of  him  have  dropped,  and 
are  not  of  enough  importance  in 
his  literary  history  to  detract  from 
his  fame.  His  productions  on  the 
whole  were  few,  and  running  over 
with  life  and  power.  His  prefer- 
ence for  incident  and  story  does 
not  blind  his  perception  of  the 
finest  shades  of  human  feeling; 
and  he  has  the  true  humourist's 
gift  of  affectionate  playfulness,  and 
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that  tender  mockery  which  is  of 
the  very  nature  of  love.  Humour, 
indeed,  in  that  aspect  is  more  en- 
tirely his  than  it  is  an  attribute  of 
any  of  his  contemporaries.  Dickens 
is  scarcely  tender  even  of  Mr 
Micawber,  and  the  keen  malice 
in  Thackeray's  eyes  dances  at  the 
imperfections  which  he  cannot 
help  noting  with  delighted  amuse- 
ment even  in  the  midst  of  his 
softest  delineation ;  but  in  Reade 
there  is  a  melting  tone  in  the 
midst  of  the  fun  always,  and 
while  he  is  never  above  a  laugh 
at  his  most  cherished  hero,  he 
is  always  ready  to  turn  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  into  wrath 
with  any  man  who  lays  a  finger 
upon  him,  or  scorn  of  the  specta- 
tor who  may  be  led  away  by  his 
own  loving  banter.  He  wrote 
less,  if  we  except  his  dramas, 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries 
in  fiction ;  and  as  the  dramas 
are  in  most  cases  either  taken 
from  or  worked  into  novels,  they 
can  scarcely  be  taken  as  adding 
much  to  the  quantity  of  his  pro- 
ductions. And  in  all  the  energy 
and  fervour  of  his  genius,  the 
most  fiery  spirit,  and  perhaps  the 
most  poetic  imagination  of  his 
period,  he  never  reached  to  that 
universalness,  to  use  a  bard's  word, 
which  has  lifted  Thackeray  and 
Dickens  over  his  head — we  can 
scarcely  tell  why — nor  can  we  help 
feeling  that  to  be  contemporary  with 
these  men,  and  therefore  inferior 
to  them,  was  in  some  sense  to  this 
vaulting  spirit  an  injury  and  wrong. 
May  it  lie  lightly  upon  him,  that 
"  large  sarcophagus  of  Mull  gran- 
ite "  which  covers  what  was  mortal 
of  Charles  Reade !  We  should  have 
chosen  a  soft  and  kindly  sod  for 
him  instead,  which  he  could  have 
thrown  aside  lightly  when  that 


great  day  of  resurrection,  in  which 
from  his  grave  he  declares  his  faith, 
shall  come.  We  need  not  fear, 
however,  that  all  the  granite  of 
Mull  will  hold  down  that  hot- 
headed Immortal  when  the  sound 
of  the  great  trumpet  echoes  among 
the  tombs. 

The  memoir  of  Anne  Gilchrist x 
is  one  which  it  was  wholly  unnec- 
essary to  write.  It  is  a  record 
of  the  modest  and  altogether  un- 
eventful life  of  a  good  woman  who 
lost  her  husband  at  an  early  age, 
and  bravely  struggled  on  through 
the  burdened  ways  of  existence, 
bringing  up  her  children  and  ful- 
filling all  her  duties  as,  let  us 
thank  heaven,  a  countless  number 
of  good  women  do  who  look  for  no 
honour  or  praise  for  it,  and  receive 
none.  Her  claims  to  literary  repu- 
tation are  of  the  slenderest.  Her 
husband  was  the  author  of  the  Life 
of  Blake,  a  work  which  has  no 
doubt  contributed  much  to  extend 
the  knowledge  of  that  primitive 
and  half-miraculous  poet-painter, 
which  is  a  good  thing  ;  but  which 
has  likewise  organised,  or  at  least 
revived,  a  sort  of  fantastic  worship 
of  him,  which  is  much  less  good. 
The  book,  though  successful  in  its 
object,  was  not  of  itself  remark- 
able, although  very  laborious  and 
conscientious.  But  the  writer  and 
his  wife  were  members  of  a  little 
band  who,  both  in  literature  and 
art,  have  got  themselves  more 
talked  about  than  any  other  coterie 
of  their  time  ;  and  this  is  perhaps 
the  reason  why  young  Mr  Gilchrist 
has  thought  it  necessary  to  add  a 
memoir  of  his  mother  to  the  abun- 
dant literature  which  has  gathered, 
and  is  still  gathering,  round  the 
studio  of  Rossetti  and  his  com- 
panions. It  is  a  little  hard  upon 
us  to  be  obliged  to  reckon  with 
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another  volume,  and  receive  a  roll 
of  the  pedigree  and  connection  of 
Mrs  Gilchrist,  because  she  was 
acquainted  with  the  Rossettis  and 
other  notable  persons  in  literature 
and  art.  The  following  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  style  of  the  book  : — 

"We  may  find  a  suggestion  of  John 
Parker  Burrows'  personal  appearance 
in  the  fact  that  the  lawyer  when 
walking  would  not  unfrequently  be 
mistaken  for  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence 
by  friends  of  the  latter,"  is  the  in- 
teresting beginning  of  the  biography. 
"  Mrs  Burrows  spoke  of  the  physi- 
cian's admiration  for  her  little  one. 
The  old  doctor  would  come  daily 
during  bath-time  to  study  '  the  most 
beautifully  formed  baby '  he  had  ever 
seen.  The  child  must  have  had  a 
memory  to  remember  her  first  lesson 
— that  of  toddling  from  mother  to 
nurse.  Annie  (Gilchrist)  possessed  a 
'  kind  and  good  father '  who  recog- 
nised ability  in  his  daughter,  and  did 
all  he  could  to  develop  the  child's 
mind  and  character.  John  P.  Bur- 
rows was  fond  of  music,  and  often 
would  little  Annie  be  taken  to  hear 
a  fine  chorister  ;  or  sometimes  on 
Sunday  afternoon  the  two  would  walk 
from  Gower  Street  to  the  Zoological 
Gardens.  No  wonder  if  the  little 
feet  ached  on  these  occasions !  At 
other  times  this  companionable  father 
would  empty  his  pockets  of  coppers 
(before  dressing)  for  Annie's  benefit, 
Ann  Carwardiue's  granddaughter  tak- 
ing care  of  their  bright  faces  until 
there  had  accumulated  enough  to  buy 
a  rosewood  desk.  It  must  have  been  a 
pretty  sight  to  see  the  father  listening 
to  his  daughter's  first  piece, '  La  Petite 
Surprise,'  the  chubby  fingers  of  five 
summers  rendering  the  small  intri- 
cacies of  this  French  composition  up- 
on the  piano  with  painstaking  fidelity. 

"  Anne  has  a  playmate  in  John  F. 
Burrows,  the  typical  brother,  who 
burns  the  dollies  of  a  yielding  and 
half-hearted  devotee  of  dolly." 

It  is  inexcusable  to  pile  a  mass  of 
nonsense  like  this  upon  the  grave 
of  a  good  woman  who  never  did 
anything  to  expose  herself  to  such 
treatment.  There  was  nothing 
in  her  character  or  work  to  call 


for  the  jargon  of  the  biographiser, 
and  John  P.  and  John  T.  Burrows 
are  out  of  place  anywhere,  save  in 
an  American  village.  But  "  com- 
panionable father  "  is  a  fine  phrase 
—  "  '  mobled  queen  '  is  good." 
There  is  an  affectionate  condescen- 
sion in  it,  very  characteristic  of 
the  literary  grandson  looking  down 
from  an  amiable  elevation  on  the 
predecessor  who  was  happy  enough 
to  be  instrumental  in  producing 
him. 

Nevertheless,  though  the  book  is 
bad  and  entirely  uncalled  for,  it  is 
not  without  interest — an  interest 
which  does  not,  however,  attach  to 
the  chief  personages  of  the  record. 
Alexander  Gilchrist,  who  died  so 
early,  was  evidently  a  hard-working 
literary  man,  with  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  art,  and  indefati- 
gable in  research,  following  upon 
the  trace  of  rare  engravings  and 
scraps  of  illustration  in  the  true 
spirit  of  a  collector.  "  He  was  re- 
garded," says  Mr  W.  M.  Rossetti, 
"  in  my  own  circle  as  the  best 
equipped  and  ablest  of  the  various 
art-critics  on  the  periodical  press." 
And  his  taste  was  evidently  catho- 
lic and  impartial,  since  he  stepped 
from  the  Life  of  Etty  to  that  of 
Blake,  with  but  little  interval, 
with  the  composure  of  an  honest 
workman  to  whom  one  piece  of 
work  is  as  good  as  another.  But 
his  interest  in  engravings  and  the 
valuable  historical  illustrations 
supplied  by  old  prints  brought  him 
in  contact  with  Carlyle  at  the  time 
when  he  was  busy  upon  his  'Fred- 
erick,' and  eager  for  everything 
that  threw  a  little  light  upon  the 
crowded  and  tumultuous  period 
which  he  had  undertaken  to  eluci- 
date. This  led  to  a  correspond- 
ence, and  finally  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  young  menage  of  the 
Gilchrists  next  door  to  the  Car- 
lyles  in  Cheyne  Row,  and  to  much 
pleasant  intercourse  —  the  elder 
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and  greater  pair  extending  to 
the  younger  {.hat  warm  kindness 
and  interest  for  which  they  were 
always  remarkable  before  they 
came  in  their  turn  to  be  biograph- 
ised.  The  most  interesting  pages 
in  this  book  are  those  in  which 
Mr  Alexander  Gilchrist  notes  his 
recollection  of  evenings  spent  in 
that  now  desecrated  house — recol- 
lections which  bring  before  us  the 
pretty  old-fashioned  drawing-room, 
the  kindly  Sage,  the  lively  talk, 
the  pleasant  and  genial  atmosphere 
of  the  place — in  which  the  world 
has  been  taught  to  believe  there 
was  nothing  but  a  sullen  sense  of 
wrong  and  perpetual  storms.  The 
record  is  very  simple  but  very 
true.  It  is  dated  in  1857,  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  Crimean 
war. 

"Called  on  Carlyle  about  half -past 
three.  Lady  Stanley  and  her  friend 
Mrs  Brown  were  there.  They  talked 
the  usual  small-talk — about  the  Peace, 
the  Naval  Review,  and  so  forth.  Car- 
lyle agreed  with  them  in  being  glad  of 
peace  'on  any  terms.'  Reverting  to 
the  subject  of  the  Naval  Review,  and 
what  a  muddle  it  had  been,  Lady 
Stanley  said  it  was  not  to  be  talked 
of  but  under  the  breath;  but  the 
Queen  was  the  cause  of  the  confusion 
in  not  having  chosen  some  other  day 
— the  previous  day — and  slept  at  the 
Isle  of  Wight. 

"  Carlyle.  "Well,  I  suppose  the  Queen 
thought  it  was  hard  if  she,  of  all  her 
subjects,  must  choose  a  day  which  was 
inconvenient  to  her. 

"  Lady  S.  Oh,  but  the  line  was  shut 
up  by  her  going  ;  and  the  greedy  rail- 
way people  took  more  passengers  than 
they  could  accommodate. 

"  Carlyle.  I  heard  drunken  peers 
were  seen  about. 

"Lady  S.  No  ;  drunken  stokers. 

"  Carlyle.  Ah !  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  spirituous  liquor  going. 

"  Carlyle  asked  Miss  Brown  whether 
she  was  related  by  her  ancestors  to  a 
Marshal  Brown,  an  Irish  Jacobite,  and 
distinguished  in  the  Austrian  service  ? 
Carlyle  mentioned  that  there  were  two 


Browns,  Austrian  generals  ;  Marshal 
Brown,  the  more  celebrated.  A  life 
of  him  (French)  in  existence  which 
he  had  never  seen.  Couldn't  find  out 
anything  about  him. 

"  Miss  Brown  didn't  know — he  pro- 
bably was  related.  One  Brown,  an 
ancestor,  had  offered  the  crown  of 

Ireland  to  the  family.  Miss 

Brown  thinks  he  had  been  hung. 

"  '  It  was  a  hanging  business  that.' 
Carlyle  ended  by  asking  her  to  in- 
quire into  the  history  of  the  Browns 
— it  would  oblige  him  much. 

"When  I  first  went  in,  the  ladies 
were  commending  Carlyle's  beard. 
'  There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
a  beard.  I  see  them  gradually  ap- 
pearing up  and  down  the  world.'  Ad- 
mitted upright  collars  did  not  go  well 
with  them  :  flat  linen  ones  which  used 
to  be  worn  with  beards  were  necessary. 

"  The  pretty  lady  talked  much  with 
Mrs  Carlyle,  next  whom  she  sat — Car- 
lyle with  Miss  Brown.  ^  On  leaving, 
the  pretty  lady  coaxingly  said  to  Car- 
lyle, '  You  will  come  to  my  Saturday 
evening  ?  Now,  don't  screw  up  your 
mouth  so ;  you  must  say  Yes.'  (Lady 
Stanley,  speaking  imperatively)  'Say 
Yes,  now.'  '  Yes,'  round  and  full  says 
Carlyle  ;  who  then  conducted  them  to 
the  street  door." 

This  is  nothing ;  but  it  is  full  of 
good-natured  ease,  the  great  man 
willing  to  linger  in  his  wife's  draw- 
ing-room, ready  for  a  jest,  to  twit 
"the  pretty  lady,"  who  could  not 
refrain  from  a  little  dart  under  her 
breath  at  the  Queen  —  not  dis- 
pleased even  to  have  his  growing 
beard  discussed  (beards  were  rare 
in  those  days).  The  genial  insig- 
nificance of  the  pretty  scene  is 
soothing  to  those  who  have  seen 
that  great  man  so  gently  courteous, 
listening  to  the  smallest  little  voices 
Avithout  a  sign  of  impatience :  it 
helps  to  erect  again  the  four  pro- 
tecting walls  which  have  been  shat- 
tered into  such  remorseless  ruin. 
The  next  scene  is  of  more  general 
interest : — 

"28th  Dec.  1859. —Carlyle  again 
asked  me  about  the  Blake,  what  I  was 
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doing  with  it  I  stated  that  I  had 
delivered  his  letter  to  Chapman,  but 
•was  giving  my  MS.  a  last  revisal  be- 
fore sending  it  in.  He  talked  of  the 
difficulties  of  a  book,  of  getting  it 
done,  of  reducing  chaos  to  order.  The 
•whole  world. seems  against  you,  but  it 
is  not  so.  Other  men  knock  against 
you  who  are  simply  thinking  of  them- 
welves,  not  of  you  at  all.  Carlyle's 
difficulties  as  to  maps:  sent  for  some 
to  Germany  ;  certain  towns,  battle- 
fields of  Frederick's,  he  wanted  ;  reads 
maps  very  ill  now  to  what  he  used 
to ;  obliged  to  use  spectacles  for 
them,  —  through  these  cannot  see 
quickly. 

"Carlyle  took  his  seat  on  the  footstool 
by  the  fire  as  usual,  to  smoke :  talk 
fell  on  the  dog  Nero,  now  very  ailing. 
Mrs  Carlyle  has  had  it  ten  and  a  half 
years  ;  six  months  old  when  Nero  was 
brought  to  her.  Carlyle  says,  '  Never 
dog  had  given  trouble  more  dispro- 
portionate to  its  use  and  worth  than 
Nero  had  to  him.'  Mrs  Carlyle  :  '  It 
had  been  worth  it  all.'  He  denied 
it,  and  reiterated  the  absurdity  of 
its  existence.  It  would  be  a  kind- 
ness to  kill  it.  Mrs  Carlyle  :  '  If 
he  is  to  be  believed,  he  shouldn't 
make  affectionate  speeches  to  Nero 
in  the  garden  when  he  thought  no 
one  heard.' " 

When  this  poor  dog  was  killed  by 
the  doctor  some  time  afterwards, 
the  record  is  :  "  Carlyle  that  even- 
ing cried  like  a  child." 

We  must  make  one  other  extract, 
though  it  has  still  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Gilchrists,  being  a  report 
of  a  conversation  between  Mrs  Car- 
lyle and  Mrs  Gilchrist. 

"Annie  called  on  Mrs  Carlyle,  whose 
husband  is  in  great  misery  over  his 
proofs  :  always  is  ;  alters  and  re-alters 
always,  and  won't  let  them  alone. 
Mrs  Carlyle  reads  them,  and  suggests 
alterations.  Carlyle  begins  by  calling 
her  a  fool,  and  so  on,  and  ends  often, 
after  a  few  days,  by  saying  '  he  thinks 
he  shall  strike  out  so-and-so.'  This 
time  the  proofs  seemed  to  Mrs  Car- 
lyle to  hang  fire  —  the  story  not  to 
progress.  A  great  deal  about  'our 
melancholy  friend,'  which  impeded 
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the  progress.  One  passage  in  par- 
ticular, justifying '  torture' :  the  world 
has  ceased  to  care  for  justice.  '  If 
Mr  Carlyle  had  had  space  to  go  more 
into  it,  he  might  have  made  good  his 
position  ;  but  as  it  was,  the  impres- 
sion would  simply  be  :  Mr  Carlyle  re- 
grets the  abolition  of  torture.'  He  at 
first  angry  with  her.  'She,  like  the 
rest  of  the  world,  did  not  care  for 
iustice  ;  did  not  see  the  distinction 
between  the  guilty  and  the  innocent.' 
The  first  day  Mr  Carlyle  came  down 
very  cross  in  the  evening,  saying  that 
he  had  done  nothing  all  day,  hang  it ! 
had  spent  all  the  .afternoon  trying  to 
alter  that  paragraph  of  hers,  and  he 
couldn't.  The  second  day  uneasy,  the 
third  day  more  so  ;  the  fourth  sent  L. 
in  post-haste  to  recall  the  proofs,  that 
he  might  strike  out  the  whole  of  '  our 
melancholy  friend's '  remarks." 

This  is  worth  volumes  of  de- 
scription as  to  the  terms  on  which 
this  pair  stood  with  each  other, 
and  is  perfectly  true  at  once  to 
fact  and  to  nature. 

The  book  has  thus  an  interest 
entirely  apart  from  its  primary 
subjects.  There  is  a  great  deal 
about  the  Rossettis,  both  the 
more  and  less  famous  members  of 
the  family,  letters  of  condolence, 
letters  of  encouragement,  a  great 
deal  of  friendly  and  pleasant,  but 
in  no  way  remarkable,  correspond- 
ence. And  if  any  reader  should 
desire  to  know  how  a  poet  looks 
and  speaks  when  he  is  in  search  of 
a  piece  of  land  to  build  himself  a 
house  upon,  he  will  find  it  fully 
set  forth  here  —  Mrs  Gilchrist 
having  been  the  happy  and  hon- 
oured instrument  of  leading  Lord 
Tennyson  and  his  family  to  the 
delightful  heights  of  Aldworth. 
Such  episodes  were  the  pleasure 
and  charm  of  a  life  which  was  full 
of  hard  work  and  dutiful  accom- 
plishment of  all  a  mother's  offices 
— mingled  with  a  little  litera- 
ture, not  enough  to  be  oppressive. 
When  Mrs  Gilchrist  had  reached 
the  maturity  of  middle  age,  a 
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selection  from  the  poems  of  Walt 
Whitman,  published  by  Mr  W.  M. 
Rossetti,  affected  her  mind  with  a 
passionate  enthusiasm  worthy  of 
the  first  outburst  of  youth ;  and 
her  letter -essay  on  this  subject, 
called  "  An  Englishwoman's  Esti- 
mate of  Walt  Whitman,"  which  is 
re-presented  in  the  end  of  the  vol- 
ume, seems  to  have  been  received 
with  warm  approbation  in  Amer- 
ica. This  is  not  the  place  for  any 
criticism  of  Whitman,  so  that  we 
are  unable  to  enter  into  the  impas- 
sioned plea  which  she  makes  for  a 
poet  notunderstanded  of  the  people. 
It  is  startling  to  hear  that  "  he 
takes  up  the  thread  where  Christ 
left  it,"  and  that  "  he  inaugurates 
in  his  own  person  a  new  phase  of 
religion."  And  we  find  another 
proof  of  that  abnormal  attraction 
which  a  class  of  highly  cultured 
women  in  this  age  find  in  subjects 
naturally  revolting  to  their  woman- 
hood, in  her  hot  conviction  that 
the  poet's  treatment  of  the  subject 
of  love,  especially  in  its  physical 
aspects,  required  "  corroboration, 
acceptance  from  a  woman,  before 
it  could  be  accepted  by  men."  To 
decide  from  whence  this  strange 
perversion  comes  would  be  a  cu- 
rious question  ;  probably  the  very 
revolt  against  such  discussions  has 
the  result  of  violently  driving  into 
them  a  mind  which  has  forced  it- 
self to  reject  as  conventional  the 
usual  and  natural  bonds  and  limi- 
tations. This  is  at  least  the  only 
way  in  which  we  can  explain  it  to 
ourselves.  "  I  often  feel  as  'if  my 
enterprise  were  very  like  Lady 
Godiva's — as  if  hers  indeed  were 
typical  of  mine,"  Mrs  Gilchrist  says, 
with,  the  reader  will  perceive,  a 
robust  confidence  in  her  own  power 
of  convincing  the  world.  But  she 
has  not  yet,  at  least,  convinced 
the  world  that  Walt  Whitman  is 
the  greatest  of  prophets  and  poets. 
What  a  wonderful  blessing  to  the 


world  that  the  Christian  faith, 
though  it  has  done  more  for  women 
than  all  the  other  religions  put 
together,  should  have  dwelt  so  little 
upon  that  question  of  sex  which 
plays  so  large  a  part  in  all  the 
heresies  of  this  time,  and  of  others 
before  this  ! 

Mrs  Gilchrist  wrote  a  life  of 
Mary  Lamb  in  the  "  Eminent 
Women  "  series,  and  several  stories 
and  magazine  articles  besides  this 
Whitman  defence  and  plea.  We 
wonder,  by  the  by,  how  Mary 
Lamb,  poor  suffering  soul,  came 
to  figure  as  an  eminent  woman  ? 
She  is  a  most  pathetic  figure,  caught 
thus,  a  very  fly  in  amber,  on  the 
edge  of  that  notable  group  whose 
dependants  and  hangers-on  have 
not  escaped  the  fierce  light  that 
beats  upon  the  paths  of  genius  as 
well  as  upon  a  throne ;  but  person- 
al eminence  is,  after  all,  a  different 
matter.  This,  however,  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  Mrs  Gilchrist,  who 
executed  her  commission  well  and 
sympathetically.  "  My  dear,  you 
write  very  nicely  too  ! "  had  been 
said  to  her  long  before  by  Mrs 
Carlyle,  who  was  not  enthusiastic 
about  literary  performances  gener- 
ally. One  wonders,  by  the  way, 
under  what  rule  it  is  that  young 
writers  take  upon  themselves  to 
speak  by  their  Christian  names  of 
eminent  persons  much  older  than 
themselves  ?  Jane  Carlyle  is  what 
the  young  gentleman  who  is  the 
author  of  this  volume  takes  upon 
himself  to  call  the  philosopher's 
wife.  He  carries  the  habit  still 
further,  familiarly  mentioning  his 
own  grandmother  as  Henrietta  So- 
and-so.  We  think  that  the  line 
should  certainly  be  drawn  at  a 
man's  grandmother,  both  meta- 
phorically and  actually.  No  ex- 
cellence or  superiority  in  your 
own  person  can  make  it  meet 
that  you  should  call  that  vener- 
able lady  Henrietta. 
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The  life  of  Lady  Lytton  l  is  a 
book,  the  publication  of  which 
is  an  injury  and  offence  to  the 
world.  We  cannot  doubt  when 
we  have  read  all  we  can  of  this 
most  strange  and  undesirable  pub- 
lication that  the  subject  of  it  was 
in  many  ways  an  ill-used  woman. 
Her  virulence,  her  violence,  her 
slapdash,  hurry  -  scurry  vitupera- 
tion, incline  us  at  first  entirely 
towards  the  other  side  of  the  con- 
troversy ;  but  we  fear  that  there 
is  not  much  to  be  said  on  that 
other  side.  It  is  very  probable 
that  she  was  an  intolerable  person 
— one  whom  a  saint  could  scarce- 
ly have  lived  with  in  peace — and 
her  life  is  a  record  of  quarrels, 
of  friendships  hastily  made  up 
and  as  hastily  broken,  of  perpet- 
ual debts,  struggles  for  money, 
squabbles  of  every  kind.  But 
with  all  this  she  must  have  been 
an  ill-used  woman.  Public  opinion 
has  altered  since  that  day,  and  the 
power  of  any  husband  to  punish 
with  banishment  and  separation 
from  her  children  the  woman 
who  does  not  suit  him  as  a  wife 
is  now  very  much  limited.  But 
when  we  have  said  this,  we  must 
repeat  that  the  book  is  an  of- 
fence, and  that  it  never  ought  to 
have  been  published  at  all.  The 
undisciplined  creature,  handsome, 
self-willed,  and  altogether  unscru- 
pulous, is  a  figure  for  a  novel, 
where  she  would  be  extremely 
effective,  but  altogether  unsuited 
to  real  life.  Her  wandering  and 
wild  career,  now  the  centre  of 
a  circle  of  friends  who  are  sup- 
posed to  adore  her,  now  start- 
ing off  at  a  tangent  with  wild 
plaints  of  disappointment  and  in- 
jury, always  ill  used  and  deceived, 
her  dearest  companions  one  day 
being  her  bitterest  enemies  the 


next — constantly  finding  some  one 
who  at  last  is  the  friend  and  cham- 
pion she  looked  for,  and  as  con- 
stantly discovering  that  this  cham- 
pion has  but  used  her  for  his  own 
ends,  and  that  she  is  left  more 
desolate  than  ever, — is  miserable 
to  the  last  degree.  So  much 
wasted  energy,  a  life  so  frittered 
away  in  endless  kicking  against  the 
pricks,  grows  tragic  in  its  utter 
helplessness  and  hopelessness  at  last 
— but  the  tragedy  is  of  an  exasper- 
ating kind.  Human  nature  grows 
weary  of  the  continued  plaint,  and 
the  most  persevering  of  defenders 
cannot  but  feel  that  a  person  so 
invariably  disappointed  in  every- 
body around  her,  must  be  apt  her- 
self to  be  in  the  wrong.  We  need 
not  enter  into  the  too  painful  story. 
The  marriage  was  a  hasty  one,  the 
bridegroom  being  a  spoiled  favour- 
ite of  society,  the  bride  an  Irish 
girl  equally  spoiled,  and  entirely 
without  moral  discipline  or  re- 
straint. We  cannot  wonder  at  the 
interference  of  the  present  Lord 
Lytton  to  stop  the  publication  of 
the  letters,  which,  according  to  the 
specimens  given  by  an  enterprising 
newspaper,  were  little  edifying  on 
one  side  or  the  other :  but  the  in- 
junction furnishes  a  sort  of  posthu- 
mous grievance,  of  which,  no  doubt, 
the  heroine  would  have  made  abun- 
dant use  had  she  been  able  to  know 
it,  and  which  carries  out  all  the 
precedents  of  her  life. 

There  is  this,  however,  to  be  said 
for  her,  that  she  never  did  fail  to 
find  friends,  many  of  whom  proved 
their  friendship  in  the  most  ap- 
proved way,  by  gifts  and  loans 
and  hospitality,  few  or  none  escap- 
ing without  a  contribution.  She 
had  but  a  small  income  for  an  ex- 
travagant and  luxurious  woman, 
and  she  was  always  able  to  prove 
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triumphantly  that  it  was  not 
enough  for  her  nor  ever  could  be, 
without,  however,  convincing  the 
only  persons  whose  opinion  on  the 
subject  could  be  of  any  avail.  To 
have  made  her  four  hundred  a- 
year  suffice,  and  to  have  held  her 
peace  and  borne  her  misfortunes, 
would  have  been  much  the  more 
dignified  mode  of  procedure,  no 
doubt ;  but  of  this  the  passioned, 
reckless,  uncalculating  woman  was 
quite  incapable.  The  record  of 
a  life  prolonged  to  the  patriarchal 
age  of  eighty,  which  is  nothing  but 
one  long,  noisy,  violent  struggle 
against  injuries,  real  or  imagin- 
ary —  real  and  imaginary  would 
perhaps  be  the  better  expression — 
against  circumstance,  against  the 
infallible  laws  of  human  living, 
against  at  least  every  second  man 
and  woman  encountered  in  that 
long  career,— is  a  very  pitiful  sight. 
To  call  it  a  vindication  is  noth- 
ing but  a  mockery.  It  is,  on  the 
contrary,  a  long,  detailed,  and 
unanswerable  proof  that  this  fan- 
tastic, unreasonable,  capricious  her- 
oine was  one  of  the  women  im- 
possible to  live  with  or  satisfy, 
however  fascinating  for  a  time, 
or  however  much  to  be  pitied. 
The  modifications  in  the  law  which 
have  so  much  changed  the  posi- 
tion of  women  during  the  reign 
of  Queen  Victoria  have  this  great 
fact  in  their  favour,  that  any  such 
distracted  and  distracting  figure  as 
that  of  Lady  Lytton,  tearing  her 
hair  and  cursing  her  husband  in 
the  sight  of  all  the  world,  has  be- 
come impossible.  Such  women, 
virtuous  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word  and  unassailable,  but 
half  mad  with  the  excitement  of  a 
quarrel  in  which  much  harsh  treat- 
ment and  sharp-stinging  injustice 
were  involved,  proclaiming  their 
wrongs  with  the  wildest  cries  and 
maledictions,  never  satisfied  nor 
quieted,  were  not  an  unusual  spec- 
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tacle  in  the  last  generation.  No 
man  can  ever  be  injured  by  such  a 
situation  as  a  woman  can,  and  it 
is  only  women  who  have  disgusted 
and  wearied  the  world  by  such  an 
endless  appeal  to  the  pity  of  the 
crowd.  Perhaps  even  the  horrors 
of  the  Divorce  Court  are  scarcely 
worse  than  the  spectacle  thus  kept 
for  years  before  the  public.  They, 
at  their  worst,  are  only  for  a  time ; 
the  other  lasted,  as  in  this  deplor- 
able case,  for  about  half  a  century, 
always  cropping  up  again  when 
half-forgotten. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  book 
previously  discussed,  the  thing 
which  interests  us  most  is  not  the 
subject  of  the  record  but  the  occa- 
sional lights  that  fall  upon  other 
figures  that  cross  her  way.  One 
chance  gleam  lights  up  for  a  mo- 
ment the  little  known  individual- 
ity of  a  woman  whose  name  was 
familiar  to  our  youth  as  that  of 
the  author  of  many  clever  but 
vulgarish  novels,  but  who  was  only 
revealed,  arid  that  almost  acci- 
dentally, in  the  real  heroism  of 
her  life,  by  her  son's  autobiog- 
raphy, published  at  his  death  a 
few  years  ago.  It  is  doubtful  even 
whether  Mr  Anthony  Trollope 
was  aware  what  a  curious  glimpse 
he  afforded  into  the  nobility  of  an 
unrecorded  existence  in  his  account 
of  his  mother — which  he  gives  at 
little  length  and  with  the  com- 
posure of  one  long  acquainted  with 
the  tale,  and  too  near  to  see  its  quite 
unusual  character.  Mrs  Trollope 
was  one  of  the  many  people  who 
warmly  took  up  Lady  Lytton's 
cause  at  one  period  of  her  career ; 
and  the  following  letter  of  affec- 
tionate advice  will  show  how  the 
more  delicate  and  judicious  woman, 
even  while  fully  believing  in  the 
wrongs  of  the  clamorous  sufferer, 
endeavoured,  though  vainly,  to 

check  and  calm  her  down  : — 

• 

"What   can   I  feel  but  pride  and 
H 
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fleasure  at  your  offered  dedication  ? 
accept  it,  dear  Lady  Bulwer,  grate- 
fully. But  both  here  and  in  your 
preface  let  your  old  woman  preach  to 
you  ;  and  bear  it,  dear,  as  sweetly  as 
I  have  seen  you  do  heretofore,  when 
most  literally  'love  conquered  fear,' 
and  enabled  me  to  lecture  you  upon 
prudence  and  forbearance  as  never 
any  one  so  circumstanced  was  lectured 
before.  You  have  great  powers  ;  and 
though  I  will  not  say  they  have  been 
unworthily  used  in  being  lent  to  the 
painful  purpose  of  exposing  a  little 
part  of  what  you  have  so  wrongfully 
endured,  I  will  say  that  no  one  who 
loves  and  admires  you  as  much  as  I 
do,  and  who  knows  even  so  much  as 
I  do  of  the  public,  but  would  depre- 
cate the  idea  of  your  again  dipping 
your  brilliant  wing  in  the  dirty 
troubled  waters  of  personal  affairs. 
Walter  Scott,  with  all  his  talent  mul- 
tiplied into  itself,  could  not  have  stood 
against  the  blighting  blight  of  such  a 
mildew  as  this  would  wrap  around 
your  name  as  a  writer.  I  saw  the 
herculean  strength  and  vigour  of 
Byron's  literary  reputation  almost 
strangled  by  his 

1  Born   in  the  garret,   in  the   kitchen 
bred  ; ' 

and  well  do  I  remember  hearing  one 
of  the  cleverest  men  in  Europe,  and  a 
greatly  attached  friend  of  Byron  to 
boot,  say,  '  If  he  goes  on  wiping  his 
eyes  thus  on  the  public,  it  is  over  with 
him  ;  it  is  downright  snivelling.'  I 
stake  my  sagacity  on  your  success  as 
a  writer  if  you  keep  clear  of  this 
pitfall.  .  .  .  Trust  me,  your  voca- 
tion is  not  to  scold,  either  in  public  or 
in  private.  Your  nature  is  kind, 
noble,  generous,  and  warm-hearted. 
You  have  a  great  many  things  to 
thank  God  for.  That  you  have  been 
sadly  tried  is  true ;  but  you  have 
that  within  you  that  ought  to  enable 
you  to  rise  unscathed  from  it  all. 
Now,  do  not  shake  your  head  and 
say,  '  Foolish  old  woman  ! '  but  be 
good,  and  mind  what  I  say  to  you." 

This    was    precisely   what    the 
passionate  creature  could  not  do. 
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Mrs  Trollope's  estimate  of  her 
powers  was  probably  much  too 
exalted ;  but  such  a  letter  is  one 
of  the  best  testimonies  to  some- 
thing lovable  still  at  the  bottom 
of  a  character  spoiled  beyond 
remedy  by  passion,  self-will,  and 
a  hard  fate. 

There  is  another  biographical- 
historical  work  before  us  of  a 
very  different  calibre,  which  is 
beyond  the  sweep  of  criticism — 
the  far-famed  memoirs  of  Wilhel- 
mina  Margravine  of  Baireuth,1 
sister  of  Frederick  the  Great,  one 
of  the  most  notable  memoires  pour 
servir  that  the  world  knows,  now 
done  into  English  by  no  less  illus- 
trious hands  than  those  of  the 
Princess  Helena.  It  is  singular 
that  a  work  so  interesting  and 
important  should  have  remained 
without  translation  so  long :  the 
greatness  of  the  epoch,  the  value 
of  the  light  thus  thrown  upon  the 
complications  of  history,  that  great 
enigma  of  which  the  Jin  mot  is  so 
often  buried  in  the  obscurity  of 
private  memoirs  —  and  even  the 
curious,  busy,  crowded  court-life, 
full  of  petty  intrigues  and  endless 
gossip,  of  which  it  gives  so  vivid 
a  picture,  should  make  it  interest- 
ing and  attractive  to  the  general 
reader.  Its  value  to  the  histori- 
cal student  is  already  well  known. 
"  The  only  book  touching  on  Fried- 
rich's  childhood,"  says  Carlyle, 
"  that  we  can  characterise  as  fairly 
human.  A  human  book,  not  a 
pedant  one.  We  find  it  a  vera- 
cious book,  done  with  heart,  and 
from  eyesight  and  insight,  of  a 
veracity  deeper  than  the  superficial 
sort.  Practically  she  is  our  one 
resource  in  this  matter."  The 
translation  seems  well  and  care- 
fully done,  with  a  little  necessary 
weeding  in  places  where  the 
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Princess  Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein. 
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Margravine  becomes  unnecessari- 
ly explanatory,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  time.  It  is  in- 
deed the  strangest  picture,  min- 
ute as  a  Japanese  account,  and 
in.  something  of  the  same  per- 
spective, of  the  strangest  court, 
combining  such  extremities  of 
rudeness  and  ceremony,  of  luxury 
and  primitive  economy,  as  are  more 
amazing  than  any  fiction.  The 
intrigues  which  involved  as  in  a 
net  all  those  hapless  princes  and 
princesses,  the  political  motives 
which  made  even  fathers  and 
mothers  so  remorselessly  indiffer- 
ent to  the  fate  of  their  children, 
the  perpetual  wire-pulling,  which 
decided  by  unseen  hands,  if  not 
the  fate  of  nations,  at  least  the 
happiness  and  misery  of  those  ap- 
parently born  to  rule  them,  rise 
before  us  in  the  close  and  vivid 
narrative  with  an  authenticity  be- 
yond question.  It  is  perhaps  a 
fault  of  all  limited  societies,  and 
especially  of  those  which  suppose 
themselves  influential  in  public 
affairs,  to  imagine  complicated  mo- 
tives for  the  most  trifling  action; 
but  this  is  a  matter  of  compara- 
tively small  importance  so  long 
as  the  record  of  facts  is  exact 
and  true ;  and  no  testimony  can 
be  more  trustworthy  than  that 
of  Carlyle  to  the  general  truthful- 
ness and  actual  power  of  obser- 
vation of  the  royal  annalist.  The 
Princess  Christian  has  already 
entered  the  field  of  literature  in 
her  memoir  of  her  lamented  sister 
Princess  Alice,  which  called  forth 
so  much  sympathy  and  many  tears 
from  gentle  readers.  This  is  a 
piece  of  work  very  appropriate  to 
a  royal  hand.  Happily  it  brings 
out  in  the  clearest  light  the  fortu- 
nate change  in  royal  surroundings 
since  that  time.  Princesses  may 


thank  their  stars  that  they  are 
born  in  the  nineteenth  century,  .at 
a  period  when  more  romantic  mar- 
riages are  made  in  royal  families 
than  anywhere  else,  and  choice  is 
free  and  statesmen  meddle  no 
more. 

The  little  book  of  Poems1  on 
our  table  owns  the  influence  of 
the  moment  by  a  pretty  dedica- 
tion to  the  Queen.  Her  Majesty 
is  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of 
literature  of  every  kind,  swelling 
the  records  of  the  year.  But  there 
is  nothing  Jubilee  about  this  small 
book  except  its  dedication,  which 
is  in  better  taste  than  most  of  the 
poetical  addresses  which  have  been 
made  to  the  Queen.  It  is  brief 
enough  to  quote  : — 

"  When  God  enthroned  You,*fifty  years 

ago, 
And  the  grey  Dukes  in  homage  would 

have  knelt, 

You  rose  up  to  prevent  them,  blush- 
ing— 

'No, 
I  am  your  niece  Victoria  ! ' 

England  felt 
Her  heart  beat ;  England  loved  You  ! 

It  was  good 

So  great  a  Queen  should  be  a  girl  so 
true  ! 

Madam,  these  Realms  praise  God—- 
and reverence  You — 
For  Fifty  Years  of  Sovereign  Woman- 
hood." 

The  writer  of  this  graceful  verse 
has  collected  a  number  of  little 
poems,  very  pleasant  and  melodi- 
ous, and  full  of  sense  and  mean- 
ing as  well  as  music.  The  poem 
from  which  the  book  takes  its 
name  is  not,  we  think,  one  of 
the  best.  It  is  the  story  of  a 
visionary  whose  intention  it  is  to 
write  a  great  poem  —  an  epic  of 
humanity — when  he  has  completed 
all  the  preparations  and  gained  all 
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the  information  he  thinks  neces- 
sary. He  must  have  been  a 
very  Charles  Reade  in  his  devo- 
tion to  facts,  and  when  he  is  pre- 
sented to  us  he  is — 

"  A  tall,  mild,  wise-eyed,  silver-bearded 
man — 

The  sea-wind  scattering  down  our  vil- 
lage street 

His  sixtieth  autumn's  crimson  leaves." 

But  though  it  might  be  supposed 
he  had  in  these  circumstances  no 
time  to  lose,  the  would-be  poet  saw 
no  need  for  haste. 

"  Years  must  still  be  spent  in  search 

and  thought ; 
And  years,  perchance,  in  waiting,  sail 

outspread, 
To  catch  the  ever  imminent  breeze  of 

song; 
Years  on  the  voyage  through  that  sea 

of  dreams ; 
Years — and  the  man  who  had  thought 

and  wrought,  too  rapt 
To  note  the  years,  forgot  that  he  was 

old  ! " 

We  do  not  pretend  to  find  a  new 
master  of  song  in  Mr  Canton,  but  he 
is  evidently  one  whose  steps  will  be 
worth  watching,  and  whom,  after 
he  has  had  time  to  find  out  him- 
self, and  become  more  indepen- 
dent of  those  influences  which  hem 
a  young  poet  about,  the  world 
will  probably  hear  more  of.  The 
echoes  which  it  is  impossible  not 
to  find,  which,  indeed,  if  a  young 
writer  is  honest  and  loyal,  must 
inevitably  be  found,  in  all  or  al- 
most all  essays  in  verse,  are  still 
too  strong  to  permit  a  thoroughly 
individual  note.  The  "Death  of 
Anaxagoras,"  an  epistle  by  that 
same  Cleon  who  formerly  dictated 
an  epistle  to  Mr  Browning,  though  a 
great  deal  smoother  than  the  older 
poet,  cannot  fail  to  recall  him,  and 
naturally  suffer  by  the  comparison  ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  other 
poems,  in  which,  however,  we  are 
bound  to  acquit  Mr  Canton  of  that 


easy  art  of  imitating  the  eccentri- 
cities of  his  models  of  which  many 
youthful  writers  are  guilty.  Charm- 
ing touches  of  nature,  however, 
occur  here  and  there,  which  pro- 
mise emancipation.  "  The  God  and 
the  Schoolboy,"  if  it  is  really  a  ren- 
dering of  a  Greek  legend,  has  a 
tender  nineteenth-century  applica- 
tion which  takes  something  from 
the  local  colour  :  but  it  is,  Greek 
or  not,  a  beautiful  little  poem. 

"  Doubtless  God 

Was  pitiful  in  heaven,  when  unaware 
Of    Whom    they   sought,    men    called 
Asklepios," 

says  the  poet,  with  the  toleration 
of  his  day.  The  story,  he  proceeds 
to  tell,  is  of  a  sick  child  who, 
brought  to  the  shrine  of  the 
physician-god,  offers  "ten  marbles  " 
for  the  gift  of  health. 

"  '  Ten  marbles  !  quoth  the  child.  As- 
klepios laughed  ; 

But  on  the  morrow  forth  the  lad  went 
whole. ' 

Thus  closely  had  the  Greek  in  ancient 
times — 

Through  some  prophetic  prompting  of 
pure  love 

God's  unfulfilled  events  divining  — 
drawn 

Man's  heart  unto  the  human  heart  in 
God." 

The  interpretation  is  all  of  our 
own  time,  the  atmosphere  modern 
and  Christian,  but  the  whole  very 
attractive  and  tenderly  turned. 
Still  more  true  and  sweet  are  some 
of  the  little  lyrics  with  which  the 
volume  ends,  especially  in  the 
"Poems  of  Childhood,"  some  of 
which  might  almost  be  Victor 
Hugo's.  We  will  give  one  ex- 
ample : — 

' '  In   praise   of    little   children   I   will 

say 
God    first    made    man,    then   found   a 

better  way 
For  woman,  but  his  third  way  was  the 

best. 
Of  all  created  things  the  loveliest 
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And  most'  divine  are  children.     Noth- 
ing here 
Can  .  be  to  us  more  gracious  or  more 

dear. 
And   though  when   God   saw   all   His 

works  were  good 

There  was  no  rosy  flower  of  babyhood, 
'Twas  said  of  children  in  a  later  day 
That   none    could   enter   Heaven    save 
such  as  they. 

The  earth,  which  feels  the  flowering  of 

a  thorn, 
Was   glad,   0   little   child,   when   you 

were  born ; 
The  earth,  which  thrills  when  skylarks 

scale  the  blue, 
Soared  up  itself  to  God's  own  Heaven 

in  you ; 

And  Heaven,  which  loves  to  lean  down 

and  to  glass 
Its   beauty   in   each    dewdrop   on   the 

grass — 
Heaven  laughed    to  find  your  face  so 

pure  and  fair, 
And    left,    O    little    child,    its    reflex 

there  ! " 

An  account  of  the  fatal  cholera 
epidemic  which  devastated  Naples 
in  1884  l  might  be  expected  to  fur- 
nish a  companion  volume  to  Defoe's 
'  History  of  the  Plague  of  London,' 
rivalling  even  that  doleful  volume 
in  incidents  of  suffering  and  epi- 
sodes of  desolation.  The  Swedish 
doctor  who  has  described  the  Na- 
ples epidemic,  and  the  English 
author  who  has  chronicled  the  last 
visit  of  the  Plague — was  it  the  last, 
or  has  it  since  visited  us  disguised 
under  some  new  appellation? — view 
their  subjects  from  very  different 
standpoints.  Defoe,  with  the  au- 
thor's keen  eye  for  a  good  sub- 
ject, seeks  out  the  dramatic  and 
sensational  side,  and  is  wise  enough 
to  perceive  it  ready  to  his  hand, 
and  with  little  need  of  embellish- 
ments to  intensify  it.  Axel  Mun- 
the,  our  Swedish  doctor,  takes  a 


very  different  course.  So  far  is  he 
from  seeking  to  harrow  our  nerves 
with  descriptions  of  the  scenes 
which  he' visited,  that  but  for  the 
fact  that  cholera  is  in  Naples,  and 
that  he  has  gone  there  to  be  of  use 
in  the  epidemic,  we  might  some- 
times conveniently  forget  that  the 
people  were  dying  around  by  thou- 
sands. But  Axel  Munthe  is  much 
more  of  a  philosopher  than  a  doc- 
tor. He  has  no  high  estimation 
of  the  best  efforts  of  his  own  craft ; 
he  is  even  profane  enough  to  speak 
disrespectfully  of  Dr  Koch's  "mi- 
crobes," and  does  not  scruple  to 
scoff  at  "  the  '  profound  researches 
of  science,'  which  we  have  to  fall 
back  upon  in  times  of  pestilence," 
— the  magnificent  triumphs  of  med- 
icine, and  its  brilliant  discoveries. 

"  Well  and  good  !  "  he  exclaims  ; 
"  amidst  the  olla-podrida  of  dead 
theories  and  living  microbes,  of  grop- 
ing experiments  and  troubled  mixture 
— la  main  sur  la  conscience,  what  poor 
insignificant  charlatans  are  we  not  all 
the  same,  and  how  little  able  to  com- 
pete with  the  other  Physician,  whose 
practice  is  so  large,  and  who  goes 
about  from  bed  to  bed  with  his  one 
and  only  drug,  his  eternal  sleeping- 
draught  ! " 

Naturally  the  cholera  forms  the 
chief  text  of  these  '  Letters  from 
a  Mourning  City,'  but  we  are  so 
engrossed  in  the  preacher  himself 
as  to  be  willingly  oblivious  of 
his  subject.  Our  friend — and  all 
Axel  Munthe's  readers  will  de- 
sire, we  are  certain,  to  admit  him 
within  their  cercle  intime  —  has 
many  affecting,  still  more  ludi- 
crous stories,  to  tell  of  his  experi- 
ence among  the  cholera-stricken ; 
but  it  is  the  mental  side,  not  the 
loathsome  physical  symptoms,  of 
his  cases  that  he  dilates  upon.  In 
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spite  of  his  benevolence,  he  shared 
the  fate  of  other  less  distinguished 
practitioners.  "Yet  have  I  never 
met  with  so  little  consideration  as 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  where 
they  have  thrown  my  wonderful 
mixtures  out  at  the  door,  tried  to 
send  me  after  them,  and  thrashed 
me  into  the  bargain."  On  the 
whole,  Axel  Munthe  does  not  ap- 
pear to  think  that  he  has  been 
either  unjustly  or  unreasonably 
treated,  although  he  does  express 
a  mild  wish  that  they  had  con- 
fined their  repugnance  to  throwing 
away  his  medicine.  The  jealous 
suspicion  which  the  Neapolitan 
lazzaroni  evinced  of  all  interfer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  authorities, 
whether  curative  or  sanitary,  is  a 
common  feature  in  cholera  epi- 
demics,— in  Egypt,  in  India,  in 
every  country  where  the  pestilence 
preys  upon  the  ignorant  masses. 
A  general  impression  prevailed 
that  the  municipality,  with  a  view 
to  remedy  overcrowding  and  re- 
duce the  surplus  population,  "  had 
let  the  cholera  loose  in  order  to 
give  more  room."  It  is  little  won- 
der, then,  though  the  lazzaroni, 
with  their  half-oriental  apathy, 
with  their  incapacity  for  strug- 
gling with  fate,  should  rather  throw 
their  dangers  upon  the  blessed 
Virgin  than  combat  the  plague  for 
themselves,  with  or  without  med- 
ical assistance.  Axel  Munthe  is 
not  a  Roman  Catholic,  although 
no  one  would  make  that  discovery 
until  three-fourths  of  his  book  has 
been  read,  but  he  speaks  both 
reverentially  and  touchingly  of  the 
consolation  which  the  cholera- 
stricken  found  in  their  cult,  and  of 
the  strength  which  their  faith  in 
the  Madonna  afforded  those  who 
were  exposed  to  infection.  The 
little  lamps  burning  before  the  pic- 
tures and  images  of  the  Virgin  in 
the  sottoterrani  and  fondaci  were 
the  only  rays  of  hope  that  lit  up 


the   gloom   which   hung  over  the 
Mourning  City. 

We  are  glad  to  turn  from  thoughts 
of  the  cholera  to  the  personality  of 
the  writer,  who  cannot,  to  use  a 
critical  "  cant  "  word,  be  said  to 
be  "  singularly  free  from  self-con- 
sciousness." Axel  Munthe  him- 
self and  his  opinions  are  the  essence 
of  the  book  ;  the  cholera  is  mere- 
ly the  accident  that  has  called 
him  before  the  public.  We  lay 
down  his  "  Letters  "  feeling  that  we 
know  much  of  him,  but  would  like 
to  know  still  more.  What  we 
glean  of  him  is  that  he  already 
knew  Naples  well  before  he  set  out, 
— that  his  acquaintance  with  the 
lazzaroni,  the  fishermen,  the  boat- 
men, was  sufficient  to  furnish  him 
with  good  grounds  for  hoping  to 
secure  their  confidence.  The  im- 
pulses which  prompted  his  journey 
may  perhaps  be  guessed  at  by  the 
searching  question  which  he  puts 
to  himself  on  the  journey  from 
Rome  to  Naples  : — 

"  Pure  nervousness  +  innate  sen- 
timentality +  blind  love  towards 
Italy  -I-  suspicious  tendency  to  mys- 
ticism ; — is  the  fellow  a  Catholic  ?  eh, 
doctor  ?  " 

Qui  s'excuse,  ^accuse.  We  would 
have  given  Axel  Munthe  the  full 
benefit  of  his  confession,  but  for 
his  direct  contradiction  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  query.  Of  the  "  inna"te 
sentimentality  "  we  have  abundance 
of  proof,  and  his  blind  love  for 
Italy  appears  to  have  been  return- 
ed by  her  waifs  and  strays.  To 
them  he  is  known  as  il  Signore  con 
lo  cane  ;  and  "  Puck,"  of  whom  his 
master  boasts  as  "  the  biggest  dog 
in  Southern  Italy,"  and  with  whom 
he  "parla  come  era  un  Cristiano" 
furnishes  one  of  the  most  touch- 
ing episodes  in  the  book.  Axel 
Munthe  is  struck  down  with  fever 
in  the  street  while  engaged  in 
cholera  work,  and  has  to  be  taken 
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home  to  his  lodgings,  where  he  lies 
for  some  time  insensible.  On  his 
recovery  the  dog  is  missing.  All 
Axel  Munthe's  ailments  are  at 
once  forgotten  in  this  irreparable 
loss.  Although  he  can  scarcely 
turn  himself  in  bed,  he  implores, 
but  in  vain,  his  servant  to  dress 
him  and  carry  him  down  to  a  cab, 
in  order  that  he  may  prosecute  the 
search  in  person.  The  consul's 
assistance  is  invoked  to  recover 
this  missing  subject  of  his  Swed- 
ish majesty;  and  while  this  func- 
tionary promises  to  do  his  best, 
Axel  Munthe  can  only  lie  and  be- 
moan his  bereavement. 

"  I  recollected  how  for  eight  whole 
years  we  had  fought  the  battle  of  life 
together, — how  for  eight  whole  years 
we  had  stuck  to  one  another  through 
thick  and  thin,  honestly  sharing  the 
heavy  burdens  and  the  light.  I  re- 
collected how,  when  I  was  happy,  he 
was  happy  too,  never  once  stopping 
to  think  whether  he  himself  had  any 
ground  for  rejoicing.  He  asked  no 
questions, — to  share  my  pleasure  was 
all  he  cared  about.  A  look,  a  nod,  a 
friendly  word,  and  his  honest  face 
would  light  up  with  the  gladness 
that  he  saw  in  mine.  And  were  I 
depressed  and  low-spirited,  he  would 
sit  beside  me,  just  as  miserable  him- 
self. He  never  tried  to  cheer  me  up, 
for  he  was  well  aware  of  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  solitary  words.  He  said 
nothing,  for  he  knew  that  silence  is 
soothing  when  one  is  feeling  sad. 
But  steadily  would  he  look  at  me, 
and  softly  lay  his  head  upon  my 
knee.  He  knew  that  his  poor  brain 
was  unable  to  keep  pace  with  mine, 
but  still  his  faithful  heart  claimed  his 
share  of  my  grief. 

"Did  others  vote  me  rough  and 
cross-grained — his  patient  f  orbearance 
would  overlook  it  all,  and  his  friend- 
ship stand  proof  against  every  in- 
justice. And  were  I  irritable  and 
hard  upon  him  when  I  left  the  house, 
yet  did  he  always  return  good  for 
evil,  and  affectionately  and  good- 
humouredly  would  he  always  run  to 
greet  me  when  I  came  back. 

"Others  might  sit  in  judgment  on 


my  many  faults,  and  abuse  me  up 
hill  and  down  dale,  but  eagerly  and 
lovingly  he  always  strove  to  look  at 
everything  from  the  least  unfavour- 
able point  of  view,  refusing  to  believe 
that  I  was  capable  of  wrong.  Did  I 
enter  heart  and  soul  into  some  cause 
or  other,  defending  it  to  the  best  of 
my  abilities — the  rest  of  the  world 
might  abuse  me  for  my  pains,  but  he 
was  always  of  the  same  opinion  as 
myself.  And  in  the  hour  of  need, 
when  other  friends  were  not  forth- 
coming, he  always  stood  beside  me, 
ready  to  shield  me  from  every  danger, 
and  glad,  if  need  be,  to  lay  down  his 
life  for  my  sake.  .  .  . 

"  Once  upon  a  time  we  had  a  very 
good  opinion  of  mankind.  We  were 
idealists,  because  we  thought  the  rest 
of  the  world  were  idealists  too.  We 
were  tender-hearted  and  kind,  be- 
cause we  thought  that  others  were 
the  same.  We  were  philanthropists ; 
but  after  a  while  we  found  out  how 
mistaken  we  were,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  not  much 
love  lost  between  most  of  our  fellow- 
creatures. 

"  And  one  and  all  they  laughed  me 
to  scorn  because  I  dignified  a  dog's 
unselfish  devotion  by  the  name  of 
friendship ;  because  gratefully  I  strove 
to  repay,  as  far  as  lay  in  my  power, 
the  humble  comrade  of  my  life,  who, 
according  to  their  lights,  was  nothing 
but  a  soulless  animal,  whose  keen  and 
sensitive  understanding  they  dismiss- 
ed as  mere  instinct,  and  whose  hon- 
est, upright  soul,  they  said,  would  live 
no  longer  than  his  faithful  heart !  .  .  . 

"And  where  was  he  now,  my  faith- 
ful friend  ?  Fallen  perhaps  into  the 
hands  of  some  hard-hearted  brute, 
who  was  kicking  and  ill-treating  him, 
for  aught  I  knew,  sitting  there  bound 
fast,  and  anxiously  waiting  for  me  to 
come  to  the  rescue ;  and  I — incapable 
of  putting  one  leg  before  the  other." 

Nor  think  this  maudlin  senti- 
ment, ye  whose  acquaintance  with 
caninity  does  not  pass  beyond  a 
.patting  and  "good  dog"  recogni- 
tion— ye  who  treat  the  dog  as  a 
lap-toy  or  as  a  useful  slave  in 
the  covert  or  on  the  moor,  or,  in 
still  more  utilitarian  fashion,  as  a 
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terror  to  burglars  when  tied  to  the 
end  of  an  iron  chain.  To  develop 
a  dog's  nature,  to  appreciate  it, 
and  to  reap  the  accruing  return 
of  affection,  there  must  exist  the 
same  solidarity  of  interests  as  be- 
tween Axel  Munthe  and  Puck ; 
and  we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt 
whether  he  would  have  exerted  the 
same  benevolence  towards  what  he 
would  seem  to  consider  an  equal 
if  not  an  inferior  race,  but  for 
Puck's  influence.  The  school  of 
the  cynics  is  not  a  bad  one  in 
which  to  leani  the  more  tender 
virtues  ;  nor  is  Kingsley's  Raphael 
Aben-Ezra  the  only  man  whose 
better  nature  has  been  called  forth 
under  canine  tuition. 

How  Puck  was  happily  recovered 
by  means  of  a  member  of  the  Ca- 
morra, — writing  at  this  safe  dis- 
tance from  Naples,  we  rejoice  in 
the  interests  of  the  Picturesque  to 
learn  that  the  terrible  society  is 
still  in  existence, — makes  a  very 
pretty  story,  involving  one  still 
more  touching ;  but  for  these  the 
reader  must  go  to  the  '  Mourn- 
ing City '  itself.  Nor  can  we 
enter  into  the  sparkling  discus- 
sions between  Axel  Munthe  and 
Rosina,  his  donkey  —  an  animal 
who,  as  might  be  expected,  is  in- 
clined to  pessimistic  views.  There 
are  many  little  incidents  which  we 
would  gladly  have  repeated  had 
space  allowed ;  but  we  hope  the 
reader  will  go  to  the  fountain- 
head  for  the  story  of  Soeur  Philo- 
mene,  or  for  an  account  of  the 
dinner  at  which  the  Sorrento 
fishermen  ate  up  a  whole  article 
in  the  'Dagblad,' — the  Swedish 
journal  which  has  the  privilege  of 
numbering  Axel  Munthe  among 
its  correspondents. 

Axel  Munthe  is  in  some  re- 
spects a  Scandinavian  Sterne. 
Both  his  sentiment  and  his  hu- 
mour are  Shandean ;  but  as  Axel 
Munthe's  function  is  not  to  cre- 


ate but  to  observe,  his  labour  is 
easier  and  the  result  less  weighty. 
Like  Tristram,  Axel  Munthe  is 
perpetually  digressing ;  but  he  does 
so  at  the  right  moment,  and  his 
digressions  are  their  own  best 
apology.  We  have  had  so  much 
false  Continental  coin  recently  put 
in  currency  in  this  country,  that 
hesitation  is  natural  in  giving  the 
hall-mark  to  more;  but  'Letters 
from  a  Mourning  City,'  in  Miss 
White's  polished  English  version, 
is  a  work  to  which  even  our  insu- 
lar cautiousness  cannot  deny  re- 
cognition as  genius — albeit  genius 
of  an  erratic  order. 

Shall  we  ever  come  to  an  end 
of  studies,  letters,  and  reminis- 
cences of  Carlyle  1  Not  only  does 
the  lurid  cloud  which  Mr  Froude 
some  years  ago  conjured  up  to 
obscure  the  star  of  the  Sage  of 
Chelsea  yet  linger  in  the  literary 
horizon,  but  its  density  is  still 
gathering  round  it  a  number  of 
other  and  scarcely  less  fuliginous 
nebulae.  In  vain  do  judicious 
lovers  of  Carlyle  who  are  con- 
tent to  read  the  author  in  his 
works  exclaim,  "  Ohe  !  jam  satis." 
The  nobler  the  quarry  the  more 
the  carving,  is  the  motto  of  that 
increasing  class  of  artists  who 
whittle  their  quills  as  they  read 
the  obituaries.  No  literary  work 
of  the  century  has  suffered  more 
than  has  Carlyle's  at  the  hands  of 
his  biographers,  students,  and  ad- 
mirers, with  some  recollection  or 
other  to  push  forward.  It  would 
be  an  unalloyed  blessing  to  those 
who  are  reading  '  Sartor  Resartus 
and  the  '  French  Revolution '  for 
the  first  time,  if  the  author's  life 
were  as  much  shrouded  in  dark- 
ness as  that  of  Shakespeare,  even 
though  it  might  be  a  debatable 
point  whether  or  not  Herbert 
Spencer  wrote  Carlyle.  In  our 
curiosity  about  the  earthly  clay 
which  the  man  has  now  shuffled 
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off,  we  pay  no  attention  to  the 
yet  living  voice  that  spoke  with 
such  effect  in  its  day,  and  still  ad- 
dresses those  who  prefer  to  listen 
rather  than  to  stare. 

We  apply  these  general  remarks 
with  some  limitations  to  the  par- 
ticular book  before  us.  The  cor- 
respondence between  Goethe  and 
Carlyle/  which  had  escaped  Mr 
Froude,  presented  strong  tempta- 
tions, and  afforded  some  excuse  for 
making  a  book.  The  letters  which 
passed  between  Goethe  and  Car- 
lyle are  not  very  numerous,  nor 
are  they  weighty,  and  what  inter- 
est they  possess  is  rather  of  a 
social  than  of  a  literary  nature.  It 
is  generally  assumed  that  Goethe's 
works  and  Goethe's  counsels  gave 
the  determinative  bend  to  the  pe- 
culiar mental  line  which  Carlyle 
subsequently  struck ;  and  Carlyle 
himself  gives  colour  to  the  as- 
sumption both  in  the  letters  before 
us  and  elsewhere.  We  lay  but 
moderate  stress  upon  Carlyle's 
complaisant  acknowledgments  of 
his  indebtedness  to  Goethe,  or  on 
Mr  Norton's  still  more  decided 
reiteration  of  them.  Unquestion- 
ably Carlyle's  German  studies 
opened  up  to  him  wider  intellec- 
tual vistas.  They  were  even  of 
more  practical  service,  in  furnish- 
ing him  with  a  valid  excuse  for 
coming  before  the  public.  They 
equipped  him  for  the  fight  that 
was  before  him,  and  in  some  meas- 
ure enabled  him  to  prove  his 
weapons.  And  a  connection  with 
Goethe  was  one  that,  taking  it 
merely  at  its  market  value,  was 
well  calculated  to  be  of  the  highest 
service  to  the  aspirant  for  a  liter- 
ary career.  Of  this  Carlyle  with 
his  national  shrewdness  was  fully 
conscious ;  and  without  casting 
doubts  upon  his  sincerity,  we  are 


obliged  to  discern  a  strain  of  com- 
pliment running  throughout  his 
letters  to  Weimar.  That  his  al- 
liance with  Goethe  tended  much 
to  shape  Carlyle's  literary  life  we 
readily  acknowledge ;  that  it  ex- 
ercised any  potent  influence  on  his 
beliefs,  sympathies,  and  prejudices 
we  are  far  from  convinced. 

Goethe  was  seventy-four  when 
he  received  a  letter  from  the  un- 
known Scotsman,  with  a  copy  of 
his  English  translation  of  the  first 
part  of  '  Meister.'  "  Four  years 
ago,"  Carlyle  writes  him,  "  when 
I  read  your  '  Faust '  among  the 
mountains  of  my  native  Scotland, 
I  could  not  but  fancy  that  I  might 
one  day  see  you,  and  pour  out 
before  you,  as  before  a  father,  the 
woes  and  wonderings  of  a  heart 
whose  mysteries  you.  seemed  so 
thoroughly  to  comprehend  and 
could  so  beautifully  represent."  A 
very  graceful  compliment,  whether 
or  not  it  be  entitled  to  rank  among 
the  "  verities,"  eternal  or  other- 
wise. This  was  in  1824,  when 
Carlyle  was  entirely  unknown, 
save  to  the  very  few  who  had  rec- 
ognised original  and  meritorious 
studies  in  his  '  Life  of  Schiller,' 
which  had  been  running  through 
the  '  London  Magazine  '  during  the 
two  preceding  years.  The  letter 
of  thanks  with  which  Goethe 
acknowledges  the  translation  of 
'  Meister '  does  not,  however,  blos- 
som into  regular  correspondence 
for  some  years  to  come.  In  1827 
Carlyle  sends  to  Weimar  the 
new  edition  of  his  '  Schiller '  and 
his  '  German  Romance,'  with  an- 
other very  graceful  tribute  to  him 
"  whose  voice  came  to  me  from 
afar  with  counsel  and  help  in  my 
utmost  need." 

"  For  if  I  have  been  delivered  from 
darkness,"  adds  Carlyle,  "  into  any 
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of  light, — if  I  know  aught  of 
myself,  and  my  duties  and  destination, 
it  is  to  the  study  of  your  writings, 
more  than  to  any  other  circumstance, 
that  I  owe  this ;  it  is  you  more  than 
any  other  man  that  I  should  always 
thank  in  reverence,  with  the  feeling 
of  a  Disciple  to  his  Master,  nay  as  a 
son  to  his  Spiritual  Father.  This  is 
no  idle  compliment." 

We  are  so  little  accustomed  to 
courtly  language  in  Carlyle's  mouth, 
that  we  require  his  own  assertion 
to  support  the  sincerity  of  his  claim 
for  spiritual  affiliation.  This  letter 
drew  from  Goethe  a  hasty  acknow- 
ledgment, and,  later,  a  warm  com- 
mendation, which  must  have  pre- 
sented Carlyle  with  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  further  work.  Along 
with  this  Goethe  propounds  some 
"general  considerations,"  "long 
cherished  in  silence,  and  stirred 
up  afresh"  by  the  books  Carlyle 
had  sent  him,  which,  when  with 
some  difficulty  reduced  to  their 
lowest  terms,  amount  to  a  project 
for  effecting  universal  peace  by 
a  free  interchange  of  translated 
literature — a  gospel  to  which  we 
will  all  cheerfully  subscribe,  if 
backed  up  by  sound  copyright 
laws  and  assurances  of  adequate 
remuneration  to  authors.  Some 
pretty  little  presents  accompany 
this  note ;  and  to  us  the  frequent 
interchange  of  these  cadeaux  are 
the  most  natural  features  in  an 
intercourse  which  is  only  too  apt 
to  seem  pedagogic  on  the  one  side, 
and  court-like  on  the  other. 

In  1828  Carlyle  was  a  candidate 
for  the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy 
in  St  Andrews  University,  and 
begged  Goethe  to  support  him 
with  a  testimonial.  Hence  arose 
the  only  amusing  incident  which  is 
recorded  in  this  volume.  Goethe 
does  indeed  bear  warm  testimony 
to  the  "  single-heartedness,  purity, 
effect,  and  influence "  of  Carlyle ; 
but  he  does  not  miss  the  oppor- 


tunity of  letting  loose  a  High- 
Dutch  ethical  hurricane,  which,  had 
not  some  kindly  deity  diverted  on 
its  course  across  the  North  Sea, 
must  have  burst  upon  St  Andrews 
with  the  appalling  force  of  a 
typhoon.  The  testimonial  arrived 
too  late  ;  Carlyle  was  disappointed ; 
and  we  think  both  he  and  St  An- 
drews were  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  result.  But  as  a  rule,  the  Car- 
lyle-Goethe  correspondence  keeps 
within  the  easy  and  natural  bounds 
of  friendly  letters, — kindly  expres- 
sions of  interest  in,  and  little  acts 
of  assistance  towards,  each  other's 
work  and  projects.  In  1831,  Car- 
lyle, then  engaged  on  '  Sartor  Re- 
sartus,'  drops  a  hint  to  his  Wei- 
mar patron  of  this  newest,  and  as 
yet  most  original,  of  his  ventures. 
But  "  alas !  it  is  not,  after  all,  a 
Picture  that  I  am  painting ;  it  is 
but  a  half-reckless  casting  of  the 
brush,  with  its  many  frustrated  col- 
ours, against  the  canvas :  whether 
it  will  make  good  Foam  is  still  a 
venture."  A  month  after,  August 
1831,  Carlyle  is  in  London,  "  where 
the  confusion  in  which  I  and  all 
things  are  carried  round  must  be 
my  excuse  for  brevity,  and  almost 
unintelligibility.  Often  do  I  re- 
call to  myself  the  saying  of  poor 
Panthalis  in  '  Helena ' — '  the  soul- 
confusing  spell  of  the  Thessalian 
Hag ' — and  feel  as  if  I  too  were  a 
shade ;  for,  in  truth,  this  London 
life  looks  more  like  a  Mephistoph- 
eles'  Walpurgis  Night  than  a  real 
Heaven-encircled  day,  where  God's 
kind  sun  is  shining  peaceably  on. 
industrious  men." 

This  was  the  last  letter  which 
Goethe  was  to  receive  from  his 
Scots  disciple.  In  it  Carlyle  again 
reiterates  his  obligations  to  the 
Master. 

"  Never,"  he  writes,  "  was  letter 
more  gladly  welcomed  :  it  reached  us 
in  the  calm  summer  twilight,  and  was 
itself  so  calm  and  pure,  even  like  the 
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summer  evening  with  mild  sun-rays 
and  the  sheen  of  an  everlasting  morn- 
ing already  peering  through  !  End- 
less gratitude  I  owe  you,  for  it  is  by 
you  that  I  have  learned  what  worth 
there  is  in  man  for  his  brother  man  ; 
and  how  the  'open  secret,'  though 
most  are  blind  to  it,  is  still  open  for 
whoso  hath  an  eye." 

Even  if  we  are  unable  to  shake 
ourselves  free  from  the  feeling  that 
this  is  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  language  of  courtship,  we 
must  still  regard  the  intercourse 
between  Carlyle  and  Goethe,  as  re- 
vealed in  these  letters,  as  among 
the  most  genial  episodes  of  a  life 
in  which  softening  tints  are  sadly 
wanting.  And  it  must  be  recorded 
that  Carlyle  never  wavered  from  his 
loyalty  to  Goethe.  The  '  Essay  ' 
on  his  death  indicates  real  feeling, 
and  is  written  in  too  deep  lines  to 
have  either  been  dictated  by  mere 
enthusiasm,  or  to  have  been  simply  a 
response  to  the  general  outburst  of 
admiring  grief  which  the  news  of 


the  poet's  departure  called  forth 
all  over  the  world  of  letters.  Had 
personal  intercourse  succeeded  or 
supplemented  the  epistolary  friend- 
ship, would  the  Goethe  -  Carlyle 
alliance  have  come  down  to  us 
thus  without  a  flaw  to  impair  its 
lustre  ?  We  see  reasonable  grounds 
for  doubting  it.  Each  was  to  the 
other  merely  a  voice,  pleasant  and 
animating,  and  there  was  none  of 
that  friction  which  the  encounter 
of  two  strong  individualities  rarely 
fails  to  engender.  As  it  happened, 
the  interchange  of  friendship  was 
evidently  gratifying  to  Goethe's 
last  years ;  it  was  eminently  use- 
ful to  Carlyle  ;  and  their  letters 
are  pleasant  to  the  reader,  as  soft- 
ening on  the  one  side  the  imputa- 
tion of  selfishness  that,  with  not  in- 
sufficient reasons,  has-been  ascribed 
to  Goethe,  and  as  brightening  on 
the  other  a  life  that  has  been  al- 
ready too  much  overlaid  by  darker 
touches. 
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THE   BALANCE   OF  MILITARY  POWER   IN   EUROPE. 


IT  is  a  curious  fact  that  the 
most  unmistakable  mark  of  him- 
self which  it  appears  likely  that 
Mr  Bright  will  leave  behind  him 
on  our  Statute-book  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Army  Act.  Up  to 
the  year  1867  the  preamble  of  the 
Mutiny  Act  had  always  declared 
that  the  purpose  for  which  the 
army  was  maintained  was  "the 
safety  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  defence  of  the  possessions  of 
her  Majesty's  crown,  and  the  pre- 
servation of  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe." 

But  when  Mr  Bright  became  a 
Cabinet  Minister  in  Mr  Glad- 
stone's Administration,  the  words 
referring  to  the  "  balance  of  power 
in  Europe  "  were,  at  his  instance, 
dropped  out ;  and  as  the  preamble 
to  the  annual  Act  now  stands, 
our  army  exists  only  for  "  the  safe- 
ty of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
defence  of  the  possessions  of  her 
Majesty's  crown." 

As  a  rule,  abstract  questions, 
such  for  instance  as  the  purposes  for 
which  we  maintain  armed  forces  at 
all,  are  not  in  England  thrashed  out. 
A  writer  here  or  there  propounds 
a  theory  which  obtains  a  certain 
amount  of  acceptance ;  and  a  few 
years  later  one  finds  it  taken  for 
granted  by  the  careless  and  the 
thoughtless  that  certain  assump- 
tions, on  which  no  adequate  Areo- 
pagus has  ever  decided,  are  to  be 
accepted  for  the  future  as  the 
primary  data  of  all  discussion. 
Then  some  fine  morning  a  Cabinet 
Minister  gives  practical  effect  to 
the  abstract  discussion,  and  we 
discover  that  the  reasonings,  which 
appeared  to  be  too  little  serious  to 
need  the  attention  of  men  absorbed 
by  everyday  work,  have  had  the 
most  momentous  effect,  on  practi- 


cal politics  at  least,  if  not  on  busi- 
ness and  life. 

Mr  Bright,  then,  has  duly  dis- 
missed to  the  shades  the  wicked 
dream  of  our  great  statesmen  of 
the  past,  that  it  was  not  for  the 
wellbeing  of  England  that  any  one 
Power  on  the  Continent  should 
assume  a  position  so  preponderat- 
ing that  it  could  dictate  tyranni- 
cally to  all  its  neighbours.  His- 
tory would  appear  to  confirm  the 
view  that  for  any  State  to  acquire, 
as  Spain  did  under  Charles  and 
Philip,  or  France  did  under  Louis 
XIV.  and  Napoleon,  or  as  Russia 
did  under  Nicholas,  a  position  of 
overweening  power,  is  a  matter 
dangerously  affecting  the  liberties 
of  nations.  In  former  days  our 
statesmen  thought  that,  for  the 
safety  of  England  herself,  she  ought 
to  be  ready  to  join  hands  with  other 
nations  in  defending  the  liberties 
of  Europe.  They  believed  that 
nations,  like  individuals,  have  their 
duties  as  well  as  their  rights,  and 
that  the  neglect  of  one,  or  careless- 
ness in  regard  to  the  other,  is 
sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  meet  with 
punishment.  They  embodied  these 
ideas  in  the  phrase,  "  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe."  It  may  or 
may  not  have  been  a  happy  one. 
We  have  no  anxiety  to  see  it  re- 
stored to  the  preamble  of  the 
Army  Act.  Still  it  had  its  ad- 
vantages. It  avoided  all  terms  of 
pharisaical  assumption,  yet  it  de- 
clared to  other  nations  our  readi- 
ness to  play  some  other  than  a 
purely  selfish  part.  It  naturally 
made  them  ready  to  meet  us  on 
the  do  ut  des  principle — the  prin- 
ciple, that  is,  of  mutual  co-oper- 
ation for  national  independence. 
But  what  we  cannot  help  noting 
with  some  amusement  is  the  quaint 
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humour  with  which,  in  these  mat- 
ters, Time  brings  his  revenges. 
'Here,  in  the  month  of  June  1887, 
we  have  a  writer  of  the  extremest 
Radical  school  concluding  a  series 
of  articles — on  what?  Well,  he 
says  they  are  on  "  The  Position  of 
European  Politics."  But  we  call  Mr 
Bright  himself  to  witness  that  we 
are  setting  down  nought  in  malice, 
— "  the  trail  of  the  serpent  is  over 
them  all."  "  The  balance  of  power 
in  Europe  "  is  the  subject  which 
this  very  able  writer  finds  himself 
at  every  turn  compelled  to  deal 
with.  Dismissed  from  the  pre- 
amble of  the  Mutiny  Act,  it  forces 
itself  into  practical  politics  from 
the  moment  politics  cease  to  be 
insular — that  is,  from  the  moment 
that,  in  guiding  the  helm  of  the 
State,  the  pilot  does  not  sleep,  and, 
sleeping,  dream  that  he  can  escape 
all  storms  because  he  sees  none 
that  are  rising. 

We  have  this  month  from  three 
distinct  quarters  an  earnest  demand 
that  the  country  shall  really  make 
up  its  mind  for  what  purposes  it 
maintains  its  military  forces,  and 
what  those  forces  are  expected  to 
do.  Differing  on  nearly  every 
other  subject,  the  Fortnightly  Re- 
viewer and  the  Adjutant-General 
of  the  Army  are  agreed  in  this, 
that  it  is  utterly  impossible  that 
we  can  have  our  armed  forces  on 
a  satisfactory  footing  until  some 
authoritative  body  determines  what 
we  ought  to  expect  from  them. 
In  so  far  as  Sir  James  Fitz-James 
Stephen's  Commission  has  had  op- 
portunity, it  has  earnestly  pressed 
upon  us  the  same  sound  principle. 

It  has  been  noticed  already  by 
some  of  those  who  have  criticised 
the  work  of  the  Fortnightly  Re- 
viewer, that  he  has  strangely  ig- 
nored the  conditions  under  which 
modern  armies  engage ;  and  that, 
whether  his  statistical  calculations 
of  numerical  force  be  accurate  or 


not,  his  balance  is  not  a  true 
balance,  because  he  treats  the 
value  of  a  soldier  as  a  quantity 
absolutely  independent  of  all  his 
fighting  qualities  and  national 
characteristics.  Yet  Napoleon 
was  in  the  habit  of  reckoning  the 
elements  of  the  forces  with  which 
he  dealt,  for  practical  purposes 
and  as  a  matter  of  business,  011 
the  principle  that  a  man  of  one 
nationality  might  be  taken  as 
the  equivalent  of  so  many  more 
of  another.  Whatever  was  the 
case  in  his  day,  it  is  perfectly  cer- 
tain that  in  ours  a  mass  of  men 
incapable  of  acting  so  as  effec- 
tively to  use  modern  arms  be- 
comes simply  a  broader  target 
for  shot  as  its  numbers  increase. 
Moreover,  the  writer  throughout 
treats  force,  latent  somewhere  or 
other  in  a  country,  as  though  that 
could  be  reckoned  as  the  actually 
available  fighting  -  power  on  the 
battle-field.  He  laughs,  not  with- 
out some  justice,  in  his  latest 
article — that  on  England — at  Mr 
Howard  Vincent  for  speaking  of 
the  ultimate  forces  of  the  British 
empire  as  2,250,000  men,  "with- 
out telling  us  anything  of  the 
time  that  it  would  take  to  place 
even  a  tenth  of  this  force  in  line 
near  London."  Yet  in  the  '  Fort- 
nightly '  article  on  Russia,  he  him- 
self does  precisely  the  same  thing 
as  regards  the  Russian  forces.  He 
treats  the  vast  numbers  of  armed 
Russians  available  somewhere  or 
other  among  the  great  deserts  and 
mountains  and  roadless  morasses 
of  Russia,  as  though  they  had  all 
to  be  reckoned  with  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Germany  and  Austria 
whenever  it  pleased  the  Tzar  to 
issue  his  fiat  that  they  should 
move  thither.  He  complains  that 
those  who  dispute  the  accuracy  of 
the  picture  he  has  drawn  of  the 
colossus  of  the  north  do  not  ap- 
preciate the  improvement  that  has 
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taken  place  in  the  Russian  army 
since  the  Turkish  war  of  1877-78, 
yet  he  utterly  fails  to  show  how 
the  weaknesses  which  then  existed 
have  been  remedied.  He  gives  no 
hint  that  he  is  aware  how  amazing 
was  the  weakness  which  Russia 
actually  displayed  in  the  Turkish 
campaign ;  and  indeed  in  some 
parts  of  his  latest  article,  when  he 
is  having  his  wicked  will  of  the 
"Jingoes," — a  safe  pastime  always 
for  a  Radical  politician  in  distress, 
— he  demonstrates  absolutely  that 
he  either  does  not  know  it,  or 
finds  it  convenient  for  the  pur- 
poses of  his  argument  to  suppress 
the  fact. 

Holding,  therefore,  with  the 
Fortnightly  Reviewer,  Sir  James 
Fitz-James  Stephen's  Commission, 
and  the  Adjutant -General,  that 
it  is  of  vital  consequence  for  us 
to  determine  in  military  matters 
"what  we  want,"  what  we  want 
it  for,  and  whether  we  can  afford 
to  pay  for  it,  we  propose,  in  a 
series  of  articles,  to  discuss  the 
military  relations  of  the  great 
Powers  of  the  Continent  at  the 
present  moment,  and  how  far 
those  relations  affect  our  own 
military  power.  We  propose  to 
take  up  those  precise  aspects  of 
the  question  which  have  been  alto- 
gether ignored  by  the  Reviewer. 
We  purpose  not  only  to  study 
the  armed  forces  of  the  Continent, 
us  they  exist  on  paper,  as  well  as 
our  own,  but  we  intend  further 
to  take  account  of  the  medium 
in  which  those  forces  have  neces- 
sarily to  interact.  That  is  to  say, 
we  mean  to  allow  for  the  influence 
of  those  conditions  of  modern  war- 
fare, conformity  to  the  laws  of 
which  determines  what  the  effec- 
tive fighting  -  power  of  nations 
really  is,  almost  as  much  as  any 
numerical  estimate  of  their  fight- 
ing men  can  possibly  determine 
it.  We  are  convinced  that  the 


whole  tendency  of  the  articles 
which  have  dealt  with  the  "Posi- 
tion of  Modern  Politics  "  has  been 
to  put  these  matters  in  a  false 
light.  We  are  sure  that  their 
writer  would  have  us  believe  that 
England  is  weak  where  she  is 
strong,  and  strong  where  she  is 
weak,  and  that  he  has  misjudged 
the  other  forces  among  which  her 
power  has  to  act.  In  particular, 
as  regards  Russia,  he  has,  as  we 
believe,  put  her  strength  for 
weakness,  and  her  weakness  for 
strength.  He  has  not  taken  ac- 
count of  the  effect  upon  the  posi- 
tion of  England  in  Europe  of  the 
rise  of  the  new  power  Italy, 
whose  army  and  whose  politics 
he  has  in  many  respects  most 
admirably  described.  He  has  in 
many  most  important  respects  mis- 
judged the  strength  of  Austria,  of 
Germany,  and  of  France.  In  al- 
most every  instance,  not  from  an  in- 
accurate statement  of  bare  facts,  so 
far  as  he  has  given  them,  but  from 
assumptions  radically  false,  he 
has  tended  to  lead  our  statesmen 
astray.  We  therefore  look  upon  it 
as  a  duty,  for  the  sake  of  our  na- 
tional future,  to  endeavour,  whilst 
there  is  yet  time,  to  remove  the 
false  impressions  which  have  been 
produced  on  the  minds  of  men  by 
these  attractive  papers. 

For  the  most  part,  we  shall  state 
our  own  convictions,  and  the 
grounds  on  which  they  are  based. 
We  shall  not  weary  our  readers 
with  lengthy  controversy.  Indeed 
we  shall  have  little  need  to  do  so. 
The  writer,  as  a  rule,  deals  only 
in  dogmatic  assertion  on  military 
matters.  He  is  sure,  for  instance, 
that  the  French  frontier  and  the 
Russian  frontier  against  Germany 
are  much  stronger  than  the  Ger- 
man against  either.  He  gives  no 
grounds  for  his  assertion,  and  he 
does  not  describe  the  character  of 
the  frontiers.  We  hope  to  be  able 
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to  make  clear  to  all  our  readers 
our  reasons  for  believing  the  pre- 
cise contrary.1  He  is  sure  that  on 
military  grounds  the  Germans  will 
march  through  Belgium  ;  he  is  sure 
that  England  will  not  resist  them 
if  they  do.  We  absolutely  deny 
the  soundness  of  his  military  as- 
sumption, and  we  propose  to  ex- 
pose the  weakness  of  the  grounds 
of  his  political  one.  We  intend, 
in  either  case,  to  state  fully  the 
reasons  for  our  belief.1 

This  part  of  the  subject — that 
of  relative  military  power,  and  of 
the  courses  of  action  which  are,  as 
a  consequence  of  it,  open  to  us — is 
of  such  paramount  importance,  and 
needs  such  full  statement,  that  we 
cannot  follow  him  into  those  deeply 
interesting,  but — may  we  say  it 
without  offence?— slightly  gossipy 
records  of  past  politics  which  have 
enlivened  his  pages. 

We  must,  however,  once  and  for 
all,  enter  our  protest  against  the 
claim  of  the  writer  to  appeal  to 
those  who  desire  to  put  aside 
"personal  and  party  prejudice." 
Whether  or  not  he  "  who  drives  fat 
oxen  should  himself  be  fat,"  this 
much  at  least  is  certain,  that  the 
appeal  to  men  to  judge,  on  higher 
than  party  grounds,  questions  in 
which  party  passions  have  been 
largely  involved,  can  only  justly 
be  made  by  a  man  who  first  takes 
the  beam  out  of  his  own  eye.  In 
our  life,  among  all  the  passionate 
perversions  of  facts,  of  which  we 
have  had  enough  and  more  than 
enough  of  late  years,  we  have 
never  read  assumptions  as  to  the 
past  more  grotesquely  unfair  than 
those  which  are  thus  paraded 
under  the  banner  of  impartial 
history.  For  a  man  with  the 
past  political  record  of  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  who  has  now  avowed  the 
authorship  of  these  papers,  to 


attempt,  when  writing  anony- 
mously, and  at  a  time  when  his 
identity  was  really  concealed,  to 
pass  fo"r  an  impartial  historian, 
weighing,  with  the  fair  balance 
and  even  weight  of  one  looking 
only  to  his  country's  good,  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  past,  seems 
to  us,  to  put  it  mildly,  to  be  a  not 
very  ingenuous  proceeding.  But 
in  every  historical  statement,  still 
more  in  every  carefully  considered 
omission,  the  cloven  foot  of  the 
bitter  partisan  peeps  out.  It  is 
made  worse,  not  better,  by  the 
well-calculated  compliment  to  Lord 
Salisbury's  recent  policy,  so  word- 
ed as  to  make  it  appear  as  though 
Lord  Salisbury  had  done  little 
more  than  adopt  Lord  Rosebery's 
line  of  action  in  foreign  affairs,  so 
that  it  matters  now  little  which 
party  is  in  office,  so  far  as  foreign 
politics  are  concerned.  There  is 
something  strangely  cynical  in  this 
boundless  faith  in  the  short  mem- 
ory of  the  English  public. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  rapidity 
with  which  now  new  electors  come 
on  to  the  register,  so  that  con- 
tinually we  have,  in  fact,  to  deal 
with  a  Pharaoh  who  "knows  not 
Joseph,"  we  should  hardly  care  to 
correct  these  pseudo-historical  fic- 
tions. The  present  writer  had  some 
opportunities  for  judging  what 
were  the  feelings  which  swayed 
the  electorate  in  several  London 
constituencies  at  the  two  last  elec- 
tions. He  has  always  disbelieved 
in  that  great  expression  of  feeling 
being  due  to  some  abstract  "  Con- 
servatism "  among  Londoners.  He 
knows,  at  least,  of  clubs  of  work- 
ing men  who  deliberately  met  and 
discussed  the  question  how  they 
should  vote,  who  showed  a  know- 
ledge of  the  history  of  our  recent 
foreign  and  colonial  politics  that 
would  startle  this  happy  novelist 
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out  of  his  self-complacent  assump- 
tion that  he  may  write  a  partisan 
pamphlet,  and  tell  the  constitu- 
encies that  it  is  exceptionally  im- 
partial fend  patriotic  history.  The 
vote  of  London  was  given  under 
many  influences,  of  course ;  but, 
more  than  anything  else,  it  meant 
that  that  very  foreign  policy  of 
Mr  Gladstone's  Government  which, 
if  we  were  to  accept  Sir  Charles 
Dilke's  account  of  it,  was  all-wise 
and  all-successful,  had  been  tried 
in  the  balance  and  found  wanting. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  Londoners  be- 
lieved that  it  had  degraded  us  be- 
fore Europe;  had  sacrificed  priceless 
lives  and  countless  treasure  always 
to  be  "too  late";  that  it  had 
alienated  from  us  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  every  Power  in  Europe,  and 
had  kept  us  for  years  in  one  con- 
tinual simmer  of  anticipated  war  ; 
that  it  had  been  at  once  feeble  and 
restless  ;  that  it  had  cringed  be- 
fore Russia,  before  Germany,  and 
before  France,  on  specific  and 
well -quotable  occasions,  yet  had 
alarmed  them  all  as  to  our  in- 
tentions and  our  purposes.  How 
ingeniously  all  these  facts  have 
been  dropped  out  of  sight  by  a 
suppressio  veri  here  and  a  sug- 
gestio  falsi  there,  it  would  take 
a  space  almost  equal  to  Sir  Charles 
Dilke's  own  articles  to  point  out. 
We  can  only  select,  as  we  go  on,  a 
few  of  the  most  glaring  and  con- 
spicuous cases,  which  will  at  least 
suggest  the  caution  with  which 
these  political  reminiscences  are  to 
be  received. 

It  has  pleased  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
to  fix  the  date  when  that  reign  of 
force  began  in  Europe,  which,  as 
he  truly  says,  now  so  determines 
facts,  that  every  politician  of  the 
present  day  who  desires  to  be  more 
than  a  vestryman,  must  under- 
stand the  conditions  under  which 
armies  are  marshalled  for  the  field. 
We  allege  distinctly  that  he  has 


fixed  that  date  solely,  we  will  not 
say  for  the  purposes  of  party,  but 
blinded  to  the  plainest  historical 
facts  by  that  spirit  of  partisanship 
which,  after  years  of  party  life,  has 
become  to  him  a  second  nature, 
from  which  he  can  no  more  eman- 
cipate himself  than  he  can  leap 
from  his  own  shadow.  He  says 
that  England,  at  the  Berlin  Con- 
gress, contributed  to  set  up  that 
reign  of  force  because  we  "  virtu- 
ally annexed  an  island  which  had 
not  been  conquered,"  and  that  from 
that  moment  the  reign  of  force 
began.  We  say  that  England  did 
contribute  her  share  to  the  setting 
up  the  reign  of  force  in  Europe, 
but  that  it  was  not  in  the  year 
1878,  when,  with  the  full  assent 
of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  we  occu- 
pied Cyprus.  The  reign  of  blood 
and  iron  was  not  established  by 
paying  good  gold  that  might 
have  enabled  reforms  to  be  car- 
ried out,  and  by  actually  im- 
proving the  administration  of  a 
Turkish  island.  No  !  It  was  in 
the  month  of  February  1864  that 
England,  after — through  the  mouth 
of  Lord  Kimberley,  then  Lord 
Woodhouse  —  she  had  persuaded 
the  Danes  to  surrender  to  Prussian 
aggression  the  first  line  of  their 
defences  and  the  fortress  of  Rends- 
burg,  expressly  on  the  ground  that, 
till  that  was  done,  she  could  afford 
no  material  assistance,  drew  back 
and  left  the  Danish  monarchy  to 
be  dismembered  avowedly  by  sheer 
force. 

Nothing  in  all  diplomacy  is  re- 
corded with  more  precision  than 
the  fact  that  then  force  was  set  up 
as  the  rule  of  right.  The  Berlin 
lawyers  expressly  recorded  their 
opinion  after  the  war  that  Prussia 
and  Austria  were  the  sole  lawful 
possessors  of  the  Duchies,  because 
the  only  original  right  to  them 
was  that  of  the  reigning  King  of 
Denmark,  who,  as  a  consequence 
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of  the  conquest,  had  transferred 
by  treaty  all  his  rights  in  them  to 
the  conquering  States.1 

Of  the  part  which  England 
played  in  those  transactions,  the 
father  of  the  present  ambassador 
in  Berlin,  Sir  A.  Malet,  has,  in 
his  '  Overthrow  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation,'  recorded  his  view 
in  terms  of  such  vigour  as  a 
diplomatist  rarely  permits  him- 
self. He  has  shown  conclusively 
that  England  did  lead  the  Danes 
to  suppose  that  armed  assist- 
ance would  be  offered  by  her, 
even  if  she  stood  alone.  It  was, 
in  fact,  certain  that  she  would  not 
stand  alone.  Austria  knew  well 
that  Prussia  was  then  preparing 
her  overthrow,  and  she  was  there- 
fore only  waiting  for  a  signal  from 
us  to  abandon  the  artificial  alliance 
into  which  she  had  been  forced. 
The  French  Emperor  was  only 
sulking  because  we  had  refused  to 
join  him  in  his  proposed  European 
Congress.  The  feeling  in  France 
in  behalf  of  the  Danes  would  have 
been  too  strong  to  be  long  resisted. 
Sweden  with  her  gallant  little 
army  was  ready  to  join  us  at  once. 
All  that  was  needed  was  the  facing 
of  a  momentary  danger  of  enor- 
mous apparent  magnitude. 

We  have  always  believed  that, 
in  a  military  sense,  the  danger  was 
apparent  only.  We  speak  on  the 
evidence  of  some  of  the  best  trained 
English  soldiers,  who  were  actually 
present  at  the  struggle,  when  we 
say  that  we  believe  that,  had  even 
such  a  force  as  we  could  then  have 
sent  to  Denmark  been  joined  to 
the  Danish  and  Swedish  armies, 
positions  could  in  that  most  pecu- 
liar country  have  been  taken  up 
where,  protected  by  the  guns  of 
our  fleets,  the  united  army,  all  of 
excellent  quality,  could  have  defied 


the  utmost  efforts  of  the  Austro- 
Prussian  forces  to  break  down 
their  resistance.  It  needed  only 
a  few  weeks  of  boldly  facing  the 
risk  then,  to  have  broken  down  the 
first  avowed  effort  at  setting  up 
the  law  of  force  in  Europe. 

We  are  far  from  saying  that 
we  now  wish  all  the  history  of 
the  past  undone.  We  are  by  no 
means  sure  that  the  formation  of 
a  United  Germany  in  the  centre 
of  Europe,  by  whatever  means  it 
has  been  brought  about,  has  not 
been  the  event  of  our  time  which 
in  the  long-run  will  most  tend  to 
the  happiness  of  the  human  race. 
But  that  England  then,  for  the 
first  time,  shrank  back  from  re- 
deeming her  virtually  pledged 
word  in  the  presence  of  mere 
force,  and  that  she  did  so  under 
a  mistaken  estimate  of  her  danger, 
we  are  firmly  convinced.  We  be- 
lieve that  then  Prussia,  despite  her 
breech-loaders,  which  she  had  not 
tried  in  war,  and  with  an  army-or- 
ganisation which,  inaugurated  only 
four  years  before,  was  not  as  yet 
complete,  would  have  evaded  the 
struggle,  knowing  well  the  dangers 
to  which  in  a  short  time  she  would 
have  been  exposed. 

What  Sir  Alexander  Malet  does 
not  record,  but  what  is  nevertheless 
a  matter  of  history,  is  that  the  great 
question  on  which  the  whole  future 
of  European  history,  "  of  the  posi- 
tion of  European  politics,"  for  at 
least  a  century,  of  the  "  balance  of 
European  power"  was  to  depend, 
was  settled  at  a  certain  Cabinet 
Council  in  London.  Then  for  the 
first — not  for  the  last — time  the 
Sibyl  presented  herself  to  the  re- 
sponsible statesmen  of  England, 
offering  for  a  price,  not,  as  she 
did  to  Tarquin,  merely  the  books 
which  should  foretell  the  future, 


1  See  a  very  clear  summary  of  this  remarkable  State  paper  in  the   Annual 
Register  for  1865.     Foreign  History,  p.  245. 
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but  ready  at  their  bidding  to  change 
the  very  course  of  history.  Be- 
fore that  Cabinet  Council,  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Lord  Russell  had 
been  conscious  of  the  absolute  ob- 
ligation which  lay  upon  England 
to  redeem  words  which,  taken  in 
their  natural  meaning  by  those  to 
whom  they  were  addressed,  were 
now  pleaded  by  Denmark  as  bind- 
ing us  to  support  her.  They 
had  actually  ordered  Sir  Alfred 
Horsford  to  prepare  the  scheme 
for  an  English  army  to  be  landed 
on  the  shores  of  Denmark,  though 
for  the  moment  we  should  have 
had  alone  to  face  two  of  the  "teat 
Powers  of  the  Continent.  ''But 
when  the  Cabinet  Council  broke 
up,  Sir  Alfred  Horsford  heard  no 
more  of  any  warlike  proposals. 

Who  had  carried  the  decision  of 
the  Council  in  the  teeth  of  two 
such  statesmen  1  Who  had  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  an  English 
Cabinet  to  make  itself  responsible 
for  the  true  inauguration  of  the 
reign  of  Blood  and  Iron?  Who 
had  triumphed  so  far  over  all  the 
past  traditions  of  English  policy? 
Who  had  set  the  ball  a -rolling 
which,  with  rapid  rush,  was  to  lead 
on  to  the  "  overthrow  of  the  Ger- 
manic Confederation,"  to  the  an- 
nexation of  Alsace-Lorraine,  to  the 
creation  of  that  life  of  war  in 
peace-time  which  now  lies  like  a 
blight  on  all  the  nations  of  the 
Continent  1 

It  has  not  needed  that  the 
Queen's  secrets  should  be  betrayed 
in  order  that  it  should  be  matter 
of  notoriety  that  in  that  Cabinet 
meeting,  though  other  influences 
affected  the  question,  and  though 
other  members  of  the  Cabinet  were 
strongly  in  favour  of  a  peace  policy, 
that  which  decided  it  was  the  over- 
mastering eloquence  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone. 

It  is  not  therefore  surprising 
that  a  Radical  statesman  who  up 


to  the  last  associated  himself  with 
the  very  latest  phases  of  what  Mr 
Bright  has  lately  called  "  Mr  Glad- 
stone's many  turnings  of  his  coat," 
should  desire  to  forget  that  very 
noteworthy  date  of  February  1864, 
and  should  desire  to  transfer  to 
the  Congress  of  Berlin  the  respon- 
sibility for  that  change  in  English 
politics  and  in  the  international 
law  of  Europe  which  was  then 
inaugurated.  It  is  not  unnatural, 
we  say,  that  he  should  "  desire " 
to  make  this  change.  But,  seeing 
that  all  that  we  have  here  written 
is  known  to  Sir  Charles  Dilke  as 
well  as  it  is  to  us,  with  what  face, 
when  he  thus  changes  some  of 
the  best  known  pages  of  history 
in  accordance  with  partisan  de- 
sires, can  he  address  himself  "to 
those,  if  there  be  such  in  these 
days,  who  are  free  from  party 
prejudice,  from  prejudice  personal 
and  national — to  those,  in  short, 
who  try  to  see  things  as  they 
really  are"?  That  is  certainly 
what  we  wish  to  do,  as  far  as  we 
can ;  but  we  are  warned  by  the 
example  of  the  Reviewer  against 
protesting  too  much. 

It  is  by  no  means  only  with  a 
view  to  the  question  of  the  correct 
date  of  the  origin  of  the  modern 
reign  of  force  that  we  have  re- 
ferred to  the  story  of  the  Danish 
war.  The  chief  purpose  for  which 
we  recall  it  to  mind  will  appear 
fully  after  we  have  dealt  with  a 
very  curious  confession,  accom- 
panied, as  we  do  not  think  but 
absolutely  know,  by  an  enormous 
historical  error  of  fact,  of  the 
gravest  possible  consequence. 

"If,"  says  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  "I 
have  sometimes  fallen  foul  of  those 
whom  I  look  upon  as  belonging  to 
the  Jingo  school  of  1878,  it  is  because 
I  doubt  their  wisdom.  Of  their 
patriotism  I  have  a  profound  con- 
viction ;  and  it  is  only  of  their 
methods  that  I  complain,  believing 
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as  I  do  that  the  inflated  language  of 
1878  was  a  mere  insult  to  our  intel- 
ligence, and  that  the  occupation  of 
Cyprus  was  a  blunder  calculated  to 
divert  the  country  from  the  peniten- 
tial consideration  of  its  own  real 
military  weakness,  and  of  the  true 
ways  in  which  that  weakness  should 
be  remedied.  .  .  .  Nevertheless  I  hate 
to  contend  with  them,  because  I  feel 
all  the  time  that  upon  the  essential 
points  we  are  in  real  agreement — 
namely,  that  we  are  living  in  a  fool's 
paradise ;  that  we  are  not  in  a  military 
position,  in  spite  of  the  enormous 
sums  that  we  have  been  spending,  to 
defend  the  empire  against  attack." — 
'  Fortnightly  Eeview,'  June,  pp.  815, 
816. 

Now  there  is  a  good  deal  here 
which  suggests  food  for  reflection. 
To  begin  with,  the  word  "Jingo" 
is  one  of  extremely  doubtful  accep- 
tation. It  was  originally  invented 
by  Mr  Bradlaugh,  and  made  its 
first  appearance,  under  his  auspices, 
in  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the 
'  Daily  News,'  in  which  he  said 
that  a  certain  race  of  people  had 
recently  come  to  be  known  "  whom 
/  call  Jingoes."  The  word  was 
eagerly  caught  at,  at  the  time,  by 
Mr  Gladstone's  followers,  because 
there  existed,  independently  of 
party,  a  widespread  feeling  of 
patriotic  appreciation  of  the  posi- 
tion which,  under  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  guidance,  England  had  as- 
sumed in  Europe,  and  it  was 
necessary,  for  party  purposes,  to 
pour  contempt  upon  that  feeling. 

In  all  such  popular  movements 
there  are  necessarily  elements  of 
vulgarity  mixed,  and  the  music- 
hall  song  which  was  popular  at  the 
time  expressed  undoubtedly  the 
vulgar  side  of  the  feeling  in  the 
words — 

"  For  we  don't  want  to  fight, 

But,  by  Jingo,  if  we  do, 
We've  got  the  ships,  we've  got  the  men, 

We've  got  the  money  too." 

Shortly  afterwards  Sir  William 


Vernon  Harcourt,  at  Oxford,  fully 
explained  what  he  and  his  friends 
meant  by  flinging  the  expression 
"  Jingoes  "  at  those  who  differed 
from  them  in  opinion.  He  began 
by  saying,  "Do  you  want  to  know 
who  the  Jingoes  are  ?  I  will  tell 
you  who  they  are."  And  then, 
using  that  ample  vituperative  vo- 
cabulary with  which  he  is  supplied, 
he  proceeded  to  represent  a  char- 
acter in  which  everything  that  was 
contemptible  in  point  of  brains, 
loathsome  in  point  of  vice,  repul- 
sive in  manners,  was  mingled  in  a 
well-chosen  mass  of  offensiveness. 

F^om  this  time  onwards,  there- 
fore, the  word  served  two  uses, 
different  in  degree  but  similar  in 
kind,  and  both  of  them  invaluable. 
In  the  first  place,  the  name  was  of 
a  meaning  sufficiently  uncertain  to 
prevent  it,  in  its  apparent  use, 
from  being  too  manifestly  abusive 
for  the  purposes  of  ordinary  con- 
versation. "  Oh,  you  are  a  Jingo  ! " 
was  in  1880  the  ready  reply  to  any 
one  who  thought  that  Mr  Glad- 
stone was  a  man  capable  of  human 
error,  or  that  Lord  Beaconsfield 
might  occasionally  slide,  by  acci- 
dent, into  conduct  which  was 
neither  that  of  a  fool  nor  of  a 
knave.  To  all  who  so  far  in  either 
respect  transgressed  the  party  creed 
of  the  passing  hour,  the  expression 
was  so  used,  no  matter  what  their 
antecedents  might  have  been.  It 
was  intended  to  hint,  without  as- 
serting, that  it  would  necessarily 
follow  that  the  person  so  addressed 
was  probably  an  habitual  frequenter 
of  the  lowest  music-halls  in  London, 
and  that  it  was  quite  an  open 
point  whether,  properly  speaking, 
all  that  Sir  William  Yernon  Har- 
court had  said  of  him  was  not 
true. 

Thus  the  word  was  delightful 
alike  in  the  universal  sweep  with 
which  it  could  be  flung,  in  its  de- 
liberate and  essential  insolence 
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of  purpose,  and  in  its  vagueness. 
When,  therefore,  now  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  who  was  immediately  after- 
wards a  member  of  the  same  Gov- 
ernment as  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
rakes  up  these  expiring  embers  of 
partisan  warfare,  and  flings  about 
these  brands  after  he  has  set  them 
a-burning,  at  the  very  moment 
that  he  is  appealing  to  those  who 
love  country  rather  than  party, 
we  must,  before  attempting  to 
grapple  with  his  words,  have  some 
little  definition  of  their  meaning. 
Of  course,  if  he  means  to  assert 
that  any  one  who  has  the  misfor- 
tune not  to  agree  in  every  syllable 
he  writes  is  guilty  of  all  those 
wickednesses  which  Sir  William 
Harcourt  declared  to  be  the  pecu- 
liar attributes  of  the  Jingo,  dis- 
cussion with  him  is  closed.  We 
naturally  have  no  special  affection, 
on  the  one  hand,  for  the  character 
described  by  Sir  William  Harcourt. 
On  the  other,  if  we  have  to  choose 
between  the  part  of  pouring  such 
language  upon  the  heads  of  those 
who  differ  from  us  in  opinion  and 
of  receiving  it,  we  unhesitatingly 
prefer  to  be  called  Jingoes  rather 
than  to  violate  all  the  decencies 
which  make  fair  argument  possible. 
But  apparently  Sir  Charles  Dilke, 
whilst  smacking  his  lips  on  almost 
every  alternate  page  over  the  inso- 
lence which  he  is  able  subtly  to 
convey  in  the  use  of  the  term 
"Jingo,"  reserving  its  more  offen- 
sive meanings  to  be  only  under- 
stood as  latent  in  it,  usually  means 
by  it  only  the  equivalent  of  chau- 
vinism or  gasconade.  He  express- 
ly says  so  in  one  place ;  but  he 
uses  the  term  in  so  many  different 
senses,  that  it  is"  hard  to  know 
what  the  policy  he  really  refers 
to  is. 

How  it  can  be  that  he  is  "  at- 
tacked by  the  true  Jingoes  for 
saying  that  we  are  still  able  to 
defend  ourselves,"  we  are  absolute- 


ly at  a  loss  to  understand.  We 
thought  that  it  was  the  Jingoes 
who  used  to  boast  our  ships,  our 
men,  and  the  like.  Nay,  in  the 
very  passage  we  quoted  just  now, 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  spoke  of  the 
"inflated  language  of  1878." 

It  is  necessary  for  us,  therefore, 
to  define  our  own  position,  and  to 
explain  the  historical  fact  which, 
as  we  allege,  Sir  Charles  Dilke  has 
mistaken,  regardless  of  the  various 
meanings  with  which  he  finds  it 
convenient  to  play  in  using  this 
term. 

Certainly,  then,  we  at  all  events 
are  not  amongst  those  who  think 
that  our  army  or  our  fleet  is 
at  this  moment  so  complete  in 
its  organisation  that  we  either 
now  have,  or  can  be  said  to  have 
had  in  1878,  the  men  and  the 
ships  that  are  needed  for  the 
defence  of  our  commerce  and  the 
empire.  In  the  main  we  heartily 
agree  with  very  much  that  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  has  said  in  these 
matters,  though  we  think  we  shall 
be  able  to  show  that  he  has  not 
taken  the  best  course  to  remedy 
them. 

But  when  Sir  Charles  speaks  of 
the  "  inflated  language  of  1878,"  it 
is  tolerably  evident  that  he  refers  to 
an  altogether  different  matter  from 
the  silly  music-hall  ditty  which 
produced  the  name  "Jingo."  He 
manifestly  refers  to  the  tone 
adopted  in  dealing  with  Russia 
by  Lord  Beaconstield  and  Lord 
Salisbury  in  the  early  months  of 
that  year.  Now  we  assert  posi- 
tively what  is  a  matter  easily  sus- 
ceptible of  historical  proof,  that 
the  haughty  tone  then  taken  by 
our  statesmen  was  simply  founded 
upon  absolute  knowledge  of  the 
complete  collapse  which  had  at- 
tended the  Russian  attempt  to 
march  upon  Constantinople.  We 
do  not  for  a  moment  doubt  that 
the  confession  which  Sir  Charles 
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Dilke  now  makes  that  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  policy  of  that  time  was 
not  founded  upon  any  doubt  of 
the  patriotism  or  the  importance 
of  the  object  of  keeping  Russia 
out  of  Constantinople,  but  upon  a 
belief  that  we  were  pretending  to 
be  able  to  keep  her  out  when  we 
could  not  have  done  so,  is  represent- 
ative not  only  of  the  opinion  under 
which  he  himself  acted,  but  that 
of  thousands  of  others  throughout 
the  country  at  that  time.  Lord 
Randolph's  Wolverhampton  speech 
is  virtually  a  confession  that  that 
was  his  view.  The  real  facts  were 
not  known  out  of  the  Government 
Offices.  We  have  always  held 
that,  as  a  piece  of  party  statesman- 
ship, it  was  a  very  great  mistake 
that  steps  were  not  taken  to  make 
them  known.  We  can  well  recall 
how,  after  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment, country  members  came  up 
to  town  saying,  "  Well,  we  have 
got  peace  certainly,  but  what  an 
amount  of  swagger  and  bunkum 
there  has  been  beforehand  about 
it." 

There  was  no  swagger  and  no 
bunkum,  if  by  that  is  meant  any 
threatening  to  do  that  which  at 
the  time  we  were  unable  to  carry 
out.  The  Turkish  resistance  had 
no  doubt  completely  collapsed. 
Without  our  action,  the  advance 
force  of  the  Russian  army  could 
certainly  have  made  its  way  into 
Constantinople.  As  certainly  the 
force  which,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Indian  troops  brought  to 
Malta,  we  could  have  landed  at 
Gallipoli,  was  enough  and  more 
than  enough  to  have  utterly  de- 
feated the  feeble  remnant  of 
Russians  who  had  passed  Adrian- 
ople.  It  does  not  take  a  large 
force  of  well-mounted  and  well- 
trained  cavalry  to  defeat  mount- 
ed men  whose  horses  have  ut- 
terly broken  down  under  them, 
and  that  was  actually  the  condi- 


tion of  every  Russian  dragoon 
who  passed  the  Balkans.  Numeri- 
cally the  Russian  force  beyond 
Adrianople  never  exceeded  30,000 
men.  They  were  disappearing 
day  by  day,  from  exhaustion  and 
illness,  more  rapidly  than  they 
could  be  replaced.  Of  those  that 
did  reach  Adrianople,  large  num- 
bers arrived  by  way  of  Varna. 
That  supply  would  have  been  cut 
off  the  moment  our  fleet  entered 
the  Black  Sea.  If  there  be  a  fact 
more  certain  than  another  in  his- 
tory, it  is  that  at  that  particular 
moment  our  position  was  such 
that,  at  all  events  till  the  summer, 
we  were  able  by  mere  military 
and  naval  force  alone  to  prohibit 
the  advance  of  Russia  upon  Con- 
stantinople. In  the  then  condi- 
tion of  the  Russian  army,  even 
a  Tzar  could  not  venture  to  keep 
it  till  the  summer,  with  its  sea- 
borne supplies  cut  off  by  our  fleet, 
and  those  terrible  snow -covered 
roads,  blocked  with  broken  wag- 
gons, with  dying  and  dead  horses 
and  men,  as  its  sole  means  of  being 
fed.  Upon  a  knowledge  of  these 
facts  alike  the  Tzar  and  the  Eng- 
lish Government  acted. 

But  they  were  not  understood 
throughout  the  country  in  Eng- 
land. To  those  who  were  living 
not  immediately  behind  the  scenes 
(and  we  ought  to  say,  what  we 
believe  Lord  Salisbury  would  now 
declare,  that  no  Government  was 
ever  better  served  with  informa- 
tion than  our  own  was  in  those 
days),  it  appeared  incredible  that 
we,  with  all  our  unreadiness — with 
our  little  army  and  our  slight  prepa- 
ration— could  really  face  the  power 
of  the  Tzar,  whose  forces  even  then 
were  reputed  to  be  counted  by  the 
million. 

Englishmen  revolted  against 
what  seemed  to  them  a  sham  and 
a  false  pretence.  They  punished, 
as  they  always  have  punished,  by 
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their  votes,  a  Government  which 
acted  honestly  in  their  behalf,  but 
acted  upon  information  which  they 
did  not  possess.  There  is  a  naivete 
about  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  admission 
that  he  at  least  to  this  day  does  not 
know  the  truth,  and  that,  had  he 
known  it,  he  would  have  been 
bound  to  appear  on  the  opposite 
side  to  that  which  he  took  in  1880. 


We  can  afford  to  allow  him  to  em- 
ploy what  is  virtually  an  algebra- 
ical formula — an  unknown  vari- 
able— sometimes  equated  with  Sir 
William  Harcourt's  vituperation, 
sometimes  chauvinism,  sometimes 
panic-mongering  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent, in  return  for  an  acknowledg- 
ment at  once  so  important  and  so 
instructive. 


I.    RUSSIA    AND    ENGLAND. 


Let  us  now,  in  regard  to  Russia 
and  to  England,  and  to  the  ques- 
tion generally  of  English  power, 
draw  together  the  points  on  which 
we  desire  to  insist  in  these  correc- 
tions of  historical  inaccuracies. 

We  believe,  then,  that  twice 
since  the  establishment  of  the 
rule  of  force  in  Europe — once  at 
the  time  of  its  inception,  and  once 
since  then — it  has  been  either  the 
duty  or  the  interest  of  England  to 
be  ready  to  intervene  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  We  believe 
that,  in  either  case,  from  the  most 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  time, 
it  would  have  been  possible  for  us, 
even  as  our  armed  forces  then  were, 
to  have  intervened  with  decisive 
effect ;  but  most  assuredly  not  in 
either  case  without  a  loss  propor- 
tionate in  men  and  money  to  the 
want  of  actual  readiness  for  war, 
from  which  we  then  and  now  suffer. 
To  what,  then,  do  these  experi- 
ences point?  Let  us  consider 
what  were  in  either  case  our  points 
of  vantage  and  of  weakness.  Be- 
yond all  doubt,  our  point  of  vantage 
in  either  case  consisted  in  the  facil- 
ities of  sea  transport,  and  in  the 
fact  that  the  points  in  which  alone 
we  were  interested  were  easily  ac- 
cessible from  the  sea.  In  the  case 
of  Denmark,  we  believe  that  the 
fighting  power  of  our  fleet  could 
have  been  directly  made  to  tell  in 
aid  of  our  land  forces.  In  the 


case  of  the  Russo-Turkish  war,  the 
enormous  facilities  supplied  by  our 
fleet,  mercantile  as  well  as  war- 
like, for  the  transport,  almost  to 
the  field  of  battle  itself,  of  our 
whole  available  force,  would  have 
told  with  incalculable  effect. 

We  speak  grave  fact,  and  speak 
in  no  chauvinist  vein,  for  which, 
indeed,  no  one  who  really  knows 
our  actual  deficiencies  at  this  mo- 
ment has  any  heart,  when  we  say 
that  no  other  Power  in  Europe 
could  have  so  quickly  subdued  the 
Egyptian  revolt  as  we  did  in  1882. 
The  reason  is  simple.  The  force 
that  was  actually  landed  in  Egypt, 
about  30,000  men,  was  just  suffi- 
cient, not  much  more  than  suffi- 
cient, for  the  task  assigned  it ; 
and  we  possessed  the  means — 
thanks  to  our  vast  mercantile 
marine  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
personnel  of  our  navy  in  such  mat- 
ters —  of  transporting  at  short 
notice  that  number  of  men,  and 
the  stores  required  for  them  on  a 
desert  march,  more  easily  than 
any  other  European  Power. 

Compare  now  the  case  of  Russia. 
To  any  point  at  which  she  desires 
to  strike,  she  must,  by  an  inex- 
orable necessity,  when  we  are 
opposed  to  her,  convey  her  troops 
over  enormous  distances  by  land. 
By  no  manner  of  means,  though 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  Lord  Ran- 
dolph Churchill  exercise  all  the 
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genius  of  man,  and  show  a  know- 
ledge of  the  real  conditions  of 
warfare  which,  as  we  shall  have 
presently  occasion  to  show,  is  sin- 
gularly wanting  in  these  papers, 
can  either  of  them,  with  the  rival 
schemes  for  our  military  forces 
which  they  are  advertising  as  con- 
cealed in  their  respective  breast- 
pockets, enable  us  to  compete,  in 
point  of  numbers,  with  the  paper 
millions  of  the  Russian  empire. 

But  the  one  advantage  we  do 
possess,  that  of  transporting,  to 
the  very  point  where  we  want  to 
strike,  the  force  we  can  embark 
in  England,  is  a  power  the  nature 
of  which  those  know  best  who 
best  understand  the  real  condi- 
tions of  war.  To  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  it  seems  enough  to  show 
what  forces  Russia  can  collect  at 
her  depots.  He  does  not  under- 
stand how  those  terrible  miles  of 
road,  over  which  the  loyal  Russian 
soldiery,  whose  heroic  readiness  to 
die,  and  whose  patriotic  and  reli- 
gious enthusiasm  he  has  so  truly 
and  so  well  described,  will  stretch 
their  limbs,  present  themselves  to 
the  minds  of  any  soldier  who 
does  understand  what  war  is.  He 
does  not  see  that  an  army  wanting 
altogether  alike  in  an  officer  and 
in  a  non-commissioned  officer  class, 
with  habits  of  peculation  engrained 
in  those  who  cater  for  it,  and  suf- 
fering always  from  that  disease  of 
"  Too  much  Archduke "  which 
proved  so  fatal  to  it  in  1877,  enters 
upon  any  distant  campaign  under 
disadvantages  which  no  numbers 
at  the  depots  can  compensate. 

We  cordially  and  heartily  agree 
with  Sir  Charles  Dilke  that  it  is 
needful  for  us,  for  the  defence  of 
the  empire,  to  be  able  to  strike 
blows  far  from  the  shores  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  only  an  application 
to  our  time  of  that  which,  in  the 
grandest  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's despatches,  was  for  ever  in- 


sisted on,  that  the  true  principle 
for  an  English  patriot  is  not  to 
make  preparation  for  fighting  an 
enemy  a"t  home  —  though  in  its 
measure  that  too  is  needful — but 
to  strike  blows  abroad  which  shall 
keep  the  shores  of  England  sacred 
from  invasion.  In  all  reason, 
then,  where  is  the  weakness  of 
our  enemy  at  which  we  ought  to 
strike  1  Where  is  the  special 
strength  which  we  ought  to  de- 
velop ? 

We  have  given  illustrations 
which  supply  the  answer.  We 
were  not  ready,  as  we  ought  to 
have  been,  to  land  at  once,  and  in 
effective  fighting  trim,  upon  the 
shores  of  Denmark,  the  force 
which,  properly  equipped  and 
ready  for  war,  would  have  pricked 
the  bladder  of  the  apparent  strength 
which  in  February  1864  inaugu- 
rated the  reign  of  force  in  Europe. 
We  were  much  more  ready  in  1877, 
but  we  were  not  as  ready  as  we 
ought  to  have  been. 

In  each  of  those  cases,  and  in 
1882,  exceptional  opportunities — 
in  the  latter  case,  brilliantly  seized 
and  taken  advantage  of — would 
have  enabled  or  did  enable  us  to 
use  our  real  power.  But  we  can- 
not hope  to  have  such  opportuni- 
ties in  such  form  so  presented  to 
us  as  that,  no  matter  how  careless 
we  are,  we  can  act  against  armed 
nations,  whilst  we,  secure  in  our 
island  home,  trust  to  the  free  ser- 
vice of  our — we  thank  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  for  so  boldly  asserting  it — 
really  warlike  people.  Not  all  the 
militia,  not  all  the  guns,  not  all 
the  officers,  with  which  he  would 
supply  us,  will  serve  our  need  for 
the  precise  purpose  which  he  has 
well  shown  that  we  need.  Of  the 
ultimate  and  essential  power  of 
England,  if  only  time  be  granted 
her  to  develop  it,  no  one,  as  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  himself  asserts,  has 
any  doubt.  What  is  doubtful  is 
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what  she  can  do  in  the  first  few 
weeks  and  months  of  a  modern 
war,  and,  as  he  has  well  shown, 
that  is  the  time  on  which  now  the 
fatal  issues  hang.  But  no  mercan- 
tile marine,  not  even  our  own,  can 
in  the  first  few  weeks  of  war  trans- 
port to  a  hostile  shore  AN  ABMY 
reckoned  by  the  hundred  thou- 
sand, even  if  we  possessed  such  a 
force.  Perhaps  in  a  month  or  two 
the  transport  of  200,000  ARMED 
MEN,  if  all  our  vast  mercantile 
resources  were  strained  to  the  ut- 
most, and  everything  sacrificed 
to  it,  might  be  possible.  But 
200,000  men  are  not  an  army.  If 
we  have  afoot  a  force  of  something 
like  70,000  men,  complete  in  all 
its  arms,  and  actually  ready  to 
take  the  field,  that  represents 
pretty  nearly  the  limit  of  the  power 
with  which  we  could,  under  any 
circumstances,  strike  our  blow. 
Not  if  we  were  to  submit  to  all 
the  strain  of  universal  service 
under  which  the  Continent  is 
groaning ;  not  though  we  spent 
upon  our  army  all  the  milliards 
which  Germany  wrung  from  France, 
which  she  has  employed  for  mili- 
tary service,  forgotten  as  they  have 
been  alike  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
and  Lord  Randolph  Churchill ; 
not  though  we  spent  those  yet 
vaster  sums  of  the  extraordinary 
budgets  of  France  which,  while 
they  have  heaped  debt  upon  her, 
have  created  and  armed  her  forti- 
fications, and  are  quietly  left  out 
of  the  account  of  these  most  accu- 
rate financiers  and  would-be  eco- 
nomical army  reformers, — not  so, 
or  by  any  other  means  that  they 
can  devise,  will  England  be  made 
so  ready  to  meet  the  special  needs 
of  her  position,  as  by  four  simple 
means.  First,  by  having  her  fleet 
actually  able  to  perform  the  duties 
of  guarding  by  effective  offensive 
strokes  the  vast  commerce — more 
than  double  as  it  is  of  the  whole 


carrying  trade  of  the  world  outside 
of  Greater  Britain — the  guardian- 
ship of  which  entails  upon  that 
fleet  such  duties  as  fall  to  the 
lot  of  no  other  navies,  not  of  all 
the  combined  navies  of  the  world 
besides.  Secondly,  by  completing 
the  armament  and  garrisoning  of 
her  home  fortresses  and  foreign 
coaling-stations,  so  that,  possessed 
as  we  are  of  the  most  important 
points  of  vantage  for  a  steam  navy 
throughout  the  world,  we  may  be 
able  to  utilise  them  to  give  power 
to  our  own  fleet,  instead  of  finding 
them  turned  to  the  destruction  of 
our  commerce.  Thirdly,  by  com- 
pleting, in  absolute  security  under 
our  own  control,  our  telegraphic 
communication  with  our  distant 
dependencies  and  outlying  forts. 
Lastly,  by  having  at  home  an 
effective  army  actually  ready  at 
any  moment  to  be  made  com- 
plete; of  such  strength  as  a  mer- 
cantile marine  like  ours  can  sud- 
denly and  rapidly  ship,  with  all  its 
stores,  with  all  its  needed  land 
transport,  and  can  deliver  in  an 
unknown  direction — supported  at 
home  by  such  a  force  of  volunteers 
and  militia  as  will,  when  actual 
invasion  threatens,  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  did  in  1805,  enable  the 
whole  body  together  to  take  the 
field,  and,  when  it  does  not,  will 
enable  the  active  army  to  be  em- 
ployed for  the  defence  of  the  em- 
pire and  the  fulfilment  of  national 
obligation. 

Of  the  two  rival  politicians 
who  are  anxious  to  return  to  po- 
litical power,  by  announcing  that 
they  have  each  discovered  the 
philosopher's  stone  —  Parr's  Life 
Pills  for  our  army  and  the  Elixir 
of  Life  for  the  nation — but  that 
the  patient  must  be  absolutely  sub- 
mitted to  their  hands  before  they 
will  announce  their  discoveries, 
neither  of  them  inspires  us  with 
confidence  from  the  circumstances 
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under  which  their  announcements 
are  made.  In  the  first  place,  what 
is  it  that  they  both  declare  1  There 
is  one  nation  in  the  world,  and 
one  only,  which,  in  consequence  of 
its  political  system,  has  hitherto 
submitted  the  management  of  its 
military  and  naval  affairs  to  such 
as  they  are — to  politicians  bidding 
for  place.  In  every  other  nation 
of  the  world  the  administration  of 
naval  and  military  affairs  has  been 
left  to  experts.  The  motive  as- 
signed has  been  a  simple  one.  No 
one  supposed  that  soldiers  or  sail- 
ors could  not,  better  than  politi- 
cians, determine  what  would  be 
most  effective  for  war  by  land  or 
sea.  But — so  we  have  been  always 
taught — the  control  of  the  House 
of  Commons  over  the  money  was 
necessary,  to  ensure  that  it  was  not 
misapplied  or  wasted.  Here  sud- 
denly from  the  ranks  of  the  bidders 
for  place  step  out  two  men,  who  de- 
clare that  the  whole  system  has, 
as  a  matter  of  mere  economy,  ab- 
solutely broken  down.  They  both 
declare  that  those  reckless  coun- 
tries —  Germany  and  France  — 
which  have  left  the  disbursement 
of  the  money  and  almost  the  deter- 
mination of  its  amount  to  soldiers, 
and  to  soldiers  only,  have  been 
served  by  them  so  economically 
that,  for  less  money  than  we  spend, 
they  have  secured  results  with 
which  ours  cannot  for  one  mo- 
ment be  compared.  We  shall  ex- 
amine this  question  more  thorough- 
ly in  our  next  article ;  but  we  have 
here  to  remark  that,  apart  alto- 
gether from  the  palpable  absurd- 
ity of  comparing  two  countries 
which  take  their  men  by  compul- 
sion, with  a  country  which  pays  in 
the  dearest  market  in  the  world  at 
the  market  rate,  these  gentlemen 
have,  as  we  hinted  above,  directly 


miscalculated  the  expenditure  of 
France  and  Germany  by  millions. 
Lord  Randolph  has  certainly  done 
it  more 'recklessly  and  openly  than 
Sir  Charles  Dilke.  There  is  just 
the  difference  between  them  of  a 
suggestio  falsi  as  against  a  suppres- 
sio  veri.  Lord  Randolph,  though 
in  another  part  of  his  speech  he 
shows  that  he  knows  what  huge 
sums  France  has  borrowed  of  late 
years,  yet  tells  the  men  of  Wolver- 
hampton.  that,  in  comparing  the 
ordinary  expenditure  of  France 
and  England,  the  complete  arma- 
ment of  the  German  and  French 
fortresses  is  to  be  compared  with 
the  deficiencies  of  ours.1  Does  he 
or  does  he  not  know  how  much  of 
that  huge  debt,  which  has  rolled 
up  since  the  war  of  1870,  has  been 
expended  on  placing  the  fortifica- 
tions and  armament  of  France  on 
a  proper  footing  ?  Furthermore, 
we  charge  both  of  them  with  hav- 
ing absolutely  ignored  the  extent 
and  nature  of  the  work  which  our 
fleet  has  to  do ;  and  we  refuse  to 
place  confidence  in  financiers  who 
begin  by  showing  that  they  cannot 
make  estimates  of  expenditure 
without  errors  in  the  millions, 
while  they  at  the  same  time  show 
that  they  do  not  understand  in 
the  least  what  the  nature  of  the 
task  they  have  to  undertake  is. 
As  to  the  actual  condition  of  our 
armament,  we  at  all  events  have 
no  reason  to  complain  that  Lord 
Randolph  should  begin  shouting 
from  the  house-tops  those  truths 
which  we  ventured  two  years  ago 
to  speak  in  the  ears  of  all  our 
readers.2  We  have  the  gravest 
possible  objection  to  the  violence  of 
his  exaggerations — not  because  we 
think  the  attention  of  the  country 
can  be  too  forcibly  directed  to  the 
evils  which  exist,  but  because  dur- 


1  '  Times'  report,  June  4,  1887,  of  speech  at  Wolverhampton. 

2  '  Blackwood,'  May  1885, — "  Why  have  we  no  Proper  Armament  ?  " 
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ing  the  two  years  which  have  passed 
since  our  article  appeared,  we  have 
seen  with  disgust  how  the  real 
dangers  of  our  position  have  been 
obscured  from  men's  eyes  by  the 
silly  personalities  and  the  violence 
of  the  imputations  of  personal  cor- 
ruption which,  breaking  in  the 
hands  of  their  authors,  have,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  to  no  small  extent  mis- 
led Sir  James  Stephen's  Commis- 
sion. Admirable  as  the  service 
which  the  report  of  that  Commis- 
sion has  rendered  us  is,  the  natural 
reaction  against  slander  has  pre- 
vented it  exposing  all  the  evils  we 
could  have  wished  laid  bare,  and 
has,  in  at  least  one  instance,  given 
quasi  judicial  sanction  to  a  mode 
of  action  which  seems  to  us  con- 
trary to  the  first  principles  of 
human  justice. 

But  why  is  it  that  both  these 
gentlemen  select  the  present  mo- 
ment to  bring  before  the  public 
these  defects  of  our  condition? 
From  whom  was  it  that  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  learnt  all  these 
weaknesses  of  our  condition  which 
need  to  be  remedied  ?  The  answer 
is  simple  enough.  It  is  because 
for  the  first  time  a  Cabinet  has 
courageously  faced  them.  Because 
his  colleagues  laid  before  him  these 
absolute  necessities  of  our  con- 
dition, and  proposed  to  remedy 
them.  Above  all,  because  one 
quiet,  business-like,  silent  man,  the 
present  leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, has  insisted  in  office  and  out 
of  office  upon  the  all-importance 
of  actually  and  effectively  placing 
our  coaling-stations  in  a  condition 
which  will  enable  our  fleet  to  rely 
upon  them,  instead  of  having  to 
defend  them.  As  General  Bracken- 
bury  explained,  in  behalf  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  to  the  United 
Service  Institution,  more  effective 


steps  have  been  taken  within  the 
time  of  Mr  Smith's  tenure  of  the 
War  Office  than  during  any  pre- 
ceding period,  to  arrange,  as  far  as 
can  be  done  on  our  present  ex- 
penditure, for  carrying  out  those 
reforms  which  we  have  laid  down 
as  essential  for  developing  to  the 
full  our  real  power.  They  are 
steps  only :  but  steps  have  been 
taken  towards  providing  that  we 
shall  have  garrisons  available  for 
our  home  fortresses,  and  for  our 
coaling-stations,  and  above  all, 
for  making  it  possible  for  us  to 
strike  for  the  defence  of  the  em- 
pire, by  having  ready  as  an  army 
two  corps  and  an  effective  cavalry 
division  available  to  go  anywhere 
and  do  anything.1  That  scheme 
has  not  been  fully  carried  out,  and 
cannot  be  fully  carried  out  till  all 
parties  in  the  state  are  agreed  as 
to  what  is  necessary.  Why  has 
it  not  gone  further  as  yet?  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  has  supplied  the 
answer — "  The  recent  fit  of  econo- 
my promoted  by  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill."  That  has  not,  indeed, 
acted  in  the  way  he  has  assumed. 
It  has  not  induced  the  Cabinet  to 
make  reductions  of  their  estimates. 
We  must  confess  that  a  Cabinet 
placed  in  so  critical  a  position  as 
the  present  one  was  at  the  mo- 
ment of  Lord  Randolph's  escapade, 
seems  to  us  to  have  displayed  a 
patriotic  courage  rare  in  our  times, 
and  to  deserve  from  a  Radical 
who  is  specially  anxious  to  appeal 
to  those  who  cast  aside  personal 
and  partisan  feeling,  somewhat 
better  treatment  than  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  gives  them  in  his  mode  of 
dealing  with  Lord  Randolph's 
boasted  economy.  Otherwise  we 
have  nothing  to  object  to  in  the 
following  argument :  "  With  a 
still  weaker  Government,  a  Chan- 


1  See  General  Brackenbury's  speech  at  United  Service  Institution,  separately 
issued. 
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cellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  equal 
boldness  might  on  this  principle 
claim  credit  for  saving  the  whole 
amount  of  the  army  and  navy  ex- 
penditure of  the  country.  He 
would  indeed  possibly  be  borne  in. 
triumph  for  it,  although  also  pos- 
sibly afterwards  hanged  when  the 
country  found  that  he  had  been 
wrong  in  his  calculations." — (P. 
796,  June  'Fortnightly.')  Neither 
have  we  any  objection  to  the 
statement,  that  some  of  the  re- 
velations recently  made  would 
"  justify  the  hanging  of  a  few 
ex-Secretaries  of  State  for  "War " 
(p.  806). 

But,  in  fact,  the  unfortunate 
effect  of  Lord  Randolph's  ac- 
tion has  been  this :  instead  of 
boldly  asking  for  all  that  was 
required  to  make  our  two  corps 
and  our  cavalry  division  actually 
available  for  fighting  in  England, 
or  for  transfer  abroad,  and  for 
furnishing  the  garrison  artillery- 
men, who  are  sorely  needed  to 
make  our  fortresses  of  any  use,  the 
order  has  gone  forth  that,  at  present 
at  all  events,  only  so  much  should 
be  done  as  could  be  managed  by 
robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  The 
absolute  necessity,  if  our  troops 
are  to  be  able  to  fight  at  all,  of 
having  ammunition  columns  for 
such  artillery  and  infantry  as  we 
do  send  into  the  field,  has  unfor- 
tunately, owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  estimates  could  not  be  in- 
creased, led  to  a  reduction  in  the 
artillery.  The  particular  neces- 
sities which  it  is  now  proposed 
to  provide  are  precisely  those, 
many  of  them  named  by  Sir 
Charles  Dilke,  which  are  required 
to  enable  us  to  take  advantage 
of  our  volunteers  and  militia  in 
making  secure  our  fortresses,  in 
providing  generally  for  their  co- 
operation with  an  effective  army 
in  the  field,  and  for  enabling  such 
an  army  as  we  could  at  once  trans- 


port from  England  to  act  immedi- 
ately on  being  landed. 

Much  undoubtedly  remains  to 
be  done,  but,  for  our  own  part,  we 
heartily  echo  the  words  in  which 
the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  for  years  the 
most  energetic  protestant  against 
the  neglect  of  those  very  measures 
which  are  at  least  now  officially 
proposed,  declared  General  Brack  - 
enbury's  speech  to  he  the  most 
important,  and,  on  the  whole,  com- 
forting statement  that  has  been 
made  in  our  time.  Money  has 
undoubtedly  been  wasted  in  the 
past.  Sir  James  Fitz  -  James 
Stephen's  Commission  has  shown 
how  and  why  it  has  been  wasted. 
Unfortunately,  a  perusal  of  that 
report  does  not  tend  to  confirm 
Lord  Randolph's  allegation  that 
the  condition  of  the'  House  of 
Commons,  the  strife  of  parties, 
and  the  supremacy  of  talkers,  or 
of  men  who  are  political  partisans 
first  and  administrators  after- 
wards, has  not  been  the  chief 
cause  of  the  evil. 

But  the  moment  when,  in  a 
quiet  business-like  way  and  for 
the  first  time,  the  real  difficulties 
have  at  least  been  fairly  acknow- 
ledged, is  not  the  one  for  throwing 
in  the  face  of  the  present  men  the 
crimes  of  their  predecessors.  We 
heartily  wish  to  see  the  whole 
question  referred  to  that  authori- 
tative body,  independent  of  party, 
for  which  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and 
Lord  Wolseley  alike  ask.  Such  a 
body  must  first  determine  the  true 
meaning  of  the  preamble  of  the 
Army  Act — that  is,  how  "  the  pos- 
sessions of  her  Majesty's  crown" 
are  to  be  defended.  We  believe 
that  they  would  find  that  the  very 
small  reduction  in  the  total  force  of 
our  field-guns,  horse-artillery,  and 
field-artillery  together  is  not,  as 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  averred,  dan- 
gerous as  a  symptom,  but  that  it 
is  a  part,  however  unfortunate  a 
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part,  of  a  response  to  the  earnest 
instances  of  those  who  have  been 
for  years  pressing  for  genuine 
efficiency.  But  we  are  bound  to 
admit  that  when  we  talk  of  gen- 
uine efficiency,  we  cannot  accept 
Sir  Charles  Dilke's  mode  of  deter- 
mining what  efficiency  is. 

It  happens  that  the  particular 
occasion  on  which  General  Brack- 
enbury's  speech  was  delivered  will 
enable  us  to  show  one  instance— 
we  shall  take  another  as  conclu- 
sive before  we  have  done — of  the 
degree  to  which  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
is  to  be  depended  on  as  a  military 
authority,  or  rather  as  capable  by 
his  ipse  dixit  of  erecting  into  de- 
cisive military  authorities  certain 
people  carefully  kept  behind  the 
veil,  to  whom  he  constantly  refers 
as  the  exponents  of  true  military 
wisdom. 

"  The  volunteers,"  says  Sir  Charles, 
"  however  useful  they  may  be  as  gar- 
rison artillery,  will  never  be  able  in 
large  numbers  to  manage  field-artil- 
lery."—(P.  807.) 

And  again : — 

"  Sir  Edward  Hamley,  indeed,  has 
suggested  that  it  is  a  positive  advan- 
tage to  this  country,  that  while  the 
force  which  will  attack  us  will,  by 
the  nature  of  things,  be  provided  only 
with  field  -  artillery,  our  defending 
force  will  be  supplied  with  guns  of 
position — that  is,  with  guns  of  heavier 
weight ;  as  though  a  small  trained 
army,  making  a  dash  on  London, 
would  be  likely  to  advance  directly 
upon  intrenched  positions,  armed 
with  heavy  guns,  when  it  could  so 
easily  march  into  London  by  twenty 
other  different  routes." — (P.  807.) 

We  should  have  thought  that  a 
soldier  who  has  devoted  his  life  to 
the  subject  of  strategy,  the  author 
of  the  greatest  book  on  that  matter 
in  the  English  language,  speaking 
about  his  own  arm  of  the  service, 
might  have  been  treated  with  a 
little  more  respect  than  this.  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  evidently  does  not 


know  his  man.  He  is  himself  a 
clever  writer  and  a  clever  politi- 
cian. But  cleverer  writers,  some  of 
the  greatest  whom  our  times  have 
seen,  have  before  now  cowered 
before  the  lash  he  has  provoked. 
Abler  politicians  than  he  have 
winced  when  Sir  Edward's  pen  has 
been  employed  to  expose  sentences 
not  quite  so  silly  as  this. 

Sir  Charles  talks  about  Jomini, 
but  he  evidently  has  never  heard 
that,  though  big  guns  are  ugly 
customers,  there  are  such  things  as 
what  are  known  to  soldiers  as  "  at- 
tractive positions,"  in  which  big 
guns  call  a  hostile  army  towards 
them  with  more  subtly  winning 
voice  than  any  siren  singing  from 
her  rocks.  The  Russian  army 
found  that  out  when,  willy-nilly, 
Plevna  had  to  be  tackled. 

Most  assuredly,  "guns  of  posi- 
tion "  will  not  supply  the  place  of 
highly  mobile  field  -  artillery,  but 
yet  there  are  few  armies  that 
would  not  rejoice  in  their  aid  if 
they  could  procure  them  in  such 
numbers  as  we  can  obtain  for 
English  service  by  the  aid  of  the 
volunteers.  Not  rarely  their  effect 
would  be  absolutely  decisive. 

As  we  have  hinted,  the  discus- 
sion at  the  United  Service  Insti- 
tution, at  which  General  Bracken- 
bury  was  authorised  to  explain  the 
scheme  which  Mr  W.  H.  Smith 
had  approved  and  Mr  Stanhope  has 
accepted  from  him,  was  devoted  to 
the  discussion  of  this  very  subject 
of  volunteer  field-artillery. 

General  Brackenbury,  himself 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
living  English  artillery  officers, 
pointed  out  the  absence  of  any 
artillery  to  support  our  militia 
and  volunteer  infantry.  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  has  mentioned  it 
in  these  words  :  "  This  country,  in 
the  event  of  invasion,  would  put 
some  300,000  militia  and  volun- 
teer infantry  in  line ;  and  in  order 
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to  feel  secure  with  such  a  force,  we 
ought,  according  to  the  ordinary 
rules  of  war,  to  have  900  properly 
worked  guns  at  home."1 

General  Brackenbury,  it  is  true, 
did  not  talk  about  "the  ordinary 
rules  of  war."  It  is  an  expression 
which  trained  soldiers  are  rather 
apt  to  avoid,  because  war  knows 
few  "  rules,"  though  many  princi- 
ples;  and  further,  both  alike  are 
apt  to  vary  in  their  application, 
according  to  circumstances  and  the 
nature  of  the  country  in  which 
war  is  carried  on.  Again,  few 
soldiers  who  have  ever  carefully 
and  practically  considered  the 
question  of  the  defence  of  Eng- 
land can  fail  to  be  aware  that  the 
nature  of  the  country  restricts  and 
modifies  the  ordinary  use  of  ar- 
tillery in  a  very  marked  degree. 
Further,  as  large  numbers  of  the 
volunteers  would  be  required  for 
garrison  work,  he  puts  our  active 
field -army  for  home  defence  at 
130,000  infantry,  besides  the  two 
corps  and  cavalry  division,  so  that 
the  deficiency  in  field-guns  would 
be  390— not  900.  But  he  asked 
whether  any  possible  augmentation 
of  so  expensive  an  arm  as  the  royal 
artillery  or  royal  horse-artillery, 
that  the  country  could  be  expect- 
ed to  grant,  would  supply  this 
deficiency.  We  confess  to  some 
curiosity  for  a  sight  of  that  most 
economical  budget  of  Sir  Charles 
Dilke's,  which,  in  addition  to  sup- 
plying all  that  we  at  present  have 
and  an  army  of  Continental  size 
ready  to  be  transported  by  sea  at 
a  moment's  notice,  is  to  furnish  us 
with  an  augmentation  of  900  royal 
artillery  field-guns.  These  will, 
of  course,  consist  chiefly  of  horse- 
artillery  on  Sir  Charles's  prin- 
ciples. 

But  meantime,  till  we  are  fur- 
nished either  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke 


or  Lord  Randolph  with  the  rival 
philosophers'  stones  which  are  thus 
to  coin  gold  for  us,  we  are  content 
to  accept  the  authority  of  Sir  E. 
Hamley  and  General  Brackenbury. 
At  this  meeting  other  very  able 
artillery  officers  confessed  that, 
having  had  to  overcome  great  pre- 
judices in  that  matter,  they  had, 
from  actual  trial  and  experience 
of  the  working  of  volunteer  field- 
artillery,  come  to  the  absolute  con- 
viction that  it  could  be  made  most 
efficient.  We  believe,  then,  that 
the  decision  of  the  Government  is 
a  sound  one,  that  they  will  reverse 
the  policy  of  their  predecessors,  and 
do  their  utmost  to  encourage  the 
development  of  volunteer  heavy 
field  -  artillery.  We  should  have 
thought  that  a  man  so  anxious  as 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  to  appeal  to  those 
who  cast  aside  "  personal  "  —  we 
presume,  therefore,  professional — 
prejudice,  might  have  guessed  who 
are  likely  to  be  giving  at  this 
moment  the  best  advice, — three 
such  artillery  officers  as  Sir  Ed- 
ward Hamley,  General  Bracken- 
bury,  and  Colonel  Shakespeare,  or 
those  who  think  that  there  is 
nothing  like  leather,  and  that  vol- 
unteers must  be  warned  off  the 
sacred  field  of  the  royal  artillery. 

We  do  believe  that  the  one 
danger  lies  in  that  terrible  Ord- 
nance Department  which  has  a 
tendency  to  gather  into  its  bosom 
every  form  of  artillery  prejudice, 
chiefly  because  it  lavishes  its  hon- 
ours on  those  who  have  never  seen 
war.  It  will  need  close  watching 
to  prevent  its  wrecking  the  volun- 
teer artillery  by  supplying  them 
with  obsolete  weapons,  just  as  it 
has  wrecked  the  in  all  other  re- 
spects excellent  scheme  for  the 
defence  of  King  George's  Sound, 
which  has  excited  the  wrath  of 
both  the  vendors  of  patent  medi- 


1  Fortnightly  Review,  June,  p.  806. 
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cines  alike,  by  proposing  to  supply 
the  colonists,  as  Lord  Randolph 
truly  says,  "with  a  number  of 
obsolete,  old  iron  muzzle -loading 
guns." 

Before  leaving  this  question 
of  the  artillery,  we  may  as  well 
note  the  absolute  recklessness 
with  which,  so  far  as  English 
officers  are  concerned,  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  goes  out  of  his  way  to  enlist 
against  him  those  whom  most  Eng- 
lishmen look  upon  as  of  some 
weight,  as  English  soldiers  go,  in 
matters  of  practical  war.  Again 
and  again  he  alleges  that  Lord 
Wolseley  was  positively  in  favour 
of  the  reduction  of  the  horse-ar- 
tillery per  se,  speaking  of  it  as 
the  "theatrical"  element  in  war. 
Now,  a  reference  to  Lord  Wolse- 
ley's  speech  shows  that  in  it 
the  horse-artillery  were  not  men- 
tioned. It  was  a  purely  gratui- 
tous assumption  that  in  speaking 
of  the  "  theatrical "  element  he  re- 
ferred to  the  recent  reduction  of 
that  arm.  We  have  reason  to 
know  that,  in  Sir  Charles  Dilke's 
behalf,  Lord  Wolseley 's  attention 
was  called  to  Sir  Charles's  state- 
ment, and  that  he  replied,  not 
only  that  he  had  not  said  anything 
whatever  of  the  kind,  but  that  he 
was  thinking  of  altogether  other 
matters ;  and  that  he  added, — "  No 
one  regrets  more  than  I  do  the 
reduction  of  the  horse-artillery ; 
but  as  we  had  to  choose  between 
keeping  guns  we  could  not  use, 
and  supplying,  by  their  disestab- 
lishment, what  was  indispensa- 
ble to  make  the  army  we  can 
use  as  a  whole  effective,  we  had 
very  reluctantly  to  dispense  with 
them." 

Sir  Charles's  attention  was  drawn 
to  the  substance  of  these  state- 
ments prior  to  the  publication  of 
the  recent  article  ;  yet  he  retained 
the  words  in  inverted  commas,  as 
though  Lord  Wolseley  had  actually 


spoken  of   the   "  theatrical  horse- 
artillery." 

Strangely  enough,  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  though  without  quoting  it, 
refers  to  that  very  speech  made 
casually  at  the  United  Service  In- 
stitution which  was  the  cause,  as 
Lord  Randolph  tells  us,  of  his 
great  attack  at  Wolverhampton. 
We  should  have  thought  that  the 
following  passage,  which  excited 
the  wrath  of  Lord  Randolph,  though 
we  may  remark  that  it  is  almost 
exactly  corroborated  by  Sir  James 
Fitz-James  Stephen's  Commission, 
would  have  shown  Sir  Charles  both 
that  his  statement  that  the  two 
corps  are  only  designed  for  home 
service,  and  that  Lord  Wolseley 
rejoiced,  per  se,  in  the  reduction  of 
the  horse-artillery,  were  scarcely 
accurate  : — 

"  The  necessity  of  guns  could  be 
shown,  and  advice  might  be  given  on 
all  hands  that  proper  organisation 
would  need  corps  of  cyclists,  and  other 
things  ;  but  he  should  like  those  who 
suggested  these  things  to  have  to  go 
before  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
with  their  views  ;  then  they  would 
get  the  answers  as  to  why  these  things 
were  not  adopted.  Why,  even  the 
state  of  our  forts  at  home  and  abroad, 
owing  to  neglect,  was  most  discredit- 
able to  the  nation,  and  to  every  one 
responsible.  When  the  facts  were 
laid  before  the  authorities,  it  did  not 
matter  whether  it  was  a  question  of 
guns,  of  repairs  to  forts,  or  the  pro- 
vision of  new  facilities  of  communica- 
tion or  anything  else,  the  same  process 
went  on.  First,  there  was  a  large 
expenditure  of  pens  and  ink  on  the 
part  of  some,  and  of  patience  on  the 
part  of  others.  One  gentleman  would 
write  a  minute  upon  any  subject  to 
a  gentleman,  his  friend,  in  the  next 
room,  and  after  the  repetition  of  this 
process,  the  matter  would  at  last  get 
to  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  who,  advised  by  his  finan- 
cial friends,  at  once  told  the  army 
advisers  that  there  were  no  funds. 
If  the  army  authorities  asked  for  re- 
quisites for  the  army,  they  were  told 
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that  they  must  'economise'  in  some 
way  to  get  them.  If  machine  guns 
were  asked  for,  then  the  reply  came 
that  the  fighting  men  must  be  re- 
duced, or,  under  the  same  conditions, 
carts  and  horses,  which  were  necessary 
for  any  army,  would  be  supplied.  If 
the  country  went  on  longer  in  this  way 
— knocking  off  cavalry  and  artillery1 
whenever  increased  expenditure  was 
required — the  army  would  soon  be 
reduced  to  two  men  and  a  boy.  There 
had  been  an  earnest  endeavour  made 
on  the  part  of  the  army  authorities, 
as  all  connected  with  the  army  knew, 
to  organise  a  force  which  might,  from 
necessity,  have  to  be  sent  abroad — 
two  army  corps  and  one  cavalry  divi- 
sion. So  far  as  the  men  were  con- 
cerned, he  was  justified  in  saying  that 
the  men  could  be  got  ready  to  be  put 
on  board  the  ships  before  the  ships 
could  be  got  ready,  and  the  nation 
could  thus  be  defended  from  an  enemy 
by  striking  that  enemy  elsewhere. 
But  it  was  of  no  use  talking  of  the 
necessity  of  providing  novelties  like 
telegraphs  when  the  army  had  not 
even  stores  or  transports." 

Sir  Charles  has  endeavoured 
to  pour  cold  water  on  the  efforts 
at  present  being  made  to  pro- 
duce an  effective  force  of  two 
army  corps  and  a  cavalry  divi- 
sion, by  referring  constantly  to 
what,  quoting  Mr  Stanhope,  he 
calls  the  "  abortive  scheme  of  eight 
army  corps."  We  confess  that  we 
regret  the  phrase.  The  author  of 
that  scheme,  now  dead  many  years, 
was  a  soldier  of  first-rate  ability, 
who  did  very  great  service  to  the 
English  army,  and  we  have  a  dis- 
like to  the  process  of  kicking  dead 
lions.  But  the  scheme,  such  as  it 
was,  was  never  intended  to  do  more 
than  expose  the  weaknesses  of 
our  condition.  When  Sir  Charles 
says  that  "  the  defence  made  for 
the  reduction  of  the  horse- artillery 
has  revealed  that,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  we  may  be  said  to  have 


no  artillery  for  the  volunteer  and 
militia  infantry,"  it  is  clear  that  he 
has  never  looked  at  that  scheme. 
Each  '''army  corps "  was  shoAvn 
as  it  would  be  for  peace  service, 
with  blanks  at  every  point  where 
deficiencies  existed.  If  members 
of  Parliament  like  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  neglected  to  look  at  it,  and 
therefore  did  not  take  the  hint  or 
ask  any  questions  about  it,  what 
becomes  of  Lord  Randolph's  con- 
tention, that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  nowise  to  blame  for  our 
present  condition  1 

The  work,  of  which  Mr  Hardy 
spoke,  on  railways  and  the  like, 
was  actually  done ;  and  though 
changes  in  the  units  of  the  army 
involve  some  corrections  in  it  now, 
the  substance  of  it  remains  avail- 
able, and  is  habitually  used  by  all 
staff  officers  trained  during  the 
last  ten  years  in  the  consideration 
of  railway  schemes  and  such  mat- 
ters. The  work  that  is  now  being 
done  is  of  an  altogether  different 
kind,  and  no  one  would  more  re- 
joice to  see  it  worked  out  than  the 
author  of  that  old  scheme,  though 
he  would  be  perhaps  amused  to 
find  that  shafts  aimed  at  his  "  abor- 
tive "  effort  have  tended  to  rebound 
against  the  very  different  and  most 
important  scheme  of  to-day,  to 
which  he  would  have  looked  for- 
ward as  to  a  promised  land  he  was 
not  permitted  to  see. 

So  far,  then,  as  our  own  imme- 
diate offensive  strength  against 
Russia  is  concerned,  we  hold  that 
it  depends  first  on  our  navy  ;  and 
secondly,  upon  our  being  able  to 
prepare  for  instant  action  as  large 
a  force  as  we  can  promptly  ship 
from  our  ports.  We  ought  at 
least,  in  the  first  instance,  to  work 
up  to  the  standard  at  which  the 
Government  is  now  aiming :  that 


1  The  italics  are  ours.     It  will  be  seen  that  they  directly  refer  to  and  deplore 
the  conditions  which  have  caused  the  reductions  of  the  artillery. 
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of  putting  two  army  corps  and  a 
cavalry  division  into  a  condition 
for  effective  action  abroad,  the 
only  true  and  proper  defence  of 
our  empire.  We  believe  firmly 
that  no  German  military  authority 
would  look  upon  the  power  we 
should  so  possess  as  the  equivalent 
only  of  the  force  of  Roumania,  as 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  declares.  The 
Roumanian  army  in  the  field  may 
be  considerably  larger  than  two 
corps  d'armee  and  a  cavalry  divi- 
sion. It  is  one  thing  to  have  such 
a  force  on  land  ;  it  is  another 
thing  to  be  able  to  deliver  with  it 
a  blow  in  any  direction  we  choose, 
while  we  also  possess  the  command 
of  the  sea.  It  is  almost  certain 
that  we  shall  never  have  to  enter 
into  any  quarrel  in  which  we 
cannot  obtain  allies,  to  whom  the 
command  of  the  sea,  such  a  force 
so  capable  of  movement,  and  the 
financial  support  of  England, 
would  be  of  priceless  value.  If 
Germany,  as  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
alleges,  recently  advised  Austria 
to  reject  our  alliance,  we  think  we 
can  tell  him  the  reason.  In  1882 
Germany  took  the  greatest  pains 
to  ascertain  precisely  what  power 
we  had  shown  in  Egypt.  A  very 
short  inquiry  enabled  Major  von 
Hagenau,  the  Commissioner  with 
our  army,  to  ascertain  that  the 
force  which  captured  Cairo  was 
not,  in  the  European  sense,  a 
mobile  army  at  all,  and  that,  but 
for  the  seizure  of  the  railway  and 
canal,  transport  would  for  it  have 
been  an  insuperable  difficulty.  If 
Major  von  Hagenau  had  been 
able  to  record  the  fact  that, 
apart  from  the  force  which  we 
brought  from  India,  which  was  in 
all  respects  fit  to  take  the  field, 
we  had  had  a  really  mobile  army 
of  two  corps  d'armee  and  a  cav- 
alry division  capable  of  being 
transported  at  a  moment's  notice 
anywhere,  his  view  of  the  ques- 


tion would  have  been  a  very  dif- 
ferent one. 

But  in  order  that  such  a  force, 
able  to  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  allies, 
may  also  be  able  to  strike  effec- 
tively, it  is  essential  to  us  that 
entry  should  be  possible  for  us 
into  the  Black  Sea,  as  well  as 
into  the  Baltic.  We  shall  endea- 
vour in  our  third  article  to  show 
that  the  nature  of  the  alliances 
which  it  is  to  our  advantage  to 
form  is  of  such  a  kind  that  if  we 
do  not  restrict  ourselves  to  the 
defence  of  India,  but  meet  Russian 
aggression  where  other  Powers 
have  an  interest  in  resisting  it,  we 
place  ourselves  on  a  footing  of 
vantage  which  we  almost  absolutely 
lose  if  we  restrict  ourselves  to  the 
defence  of  India.  In  India  itself 
our  whole  advantage  lies  in  forcing 
Russia  to  act  as  far  from  her  base 
as  possible,  and  in  striking  her  line 
of  communications  through  Persia, 
as  has  been  admirably  pointed  out 
in  these  columns  by  Colonel  Mal- 
leson.  To  announce  beforehand 
that  we  restrict  aggression  to  an 
attack  upon  Vladivostock,  is  to 
abandon  the  most  effective  part  of 
our  special  strength — the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  direction  of  our  blow. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that 
in  speaking  of  Vladivostock  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  has  not  drawn  at- 
tention to  the  essentially  offensive 
purpose  with  which  Russia  is 
strengthening  her  fleet  at  that 
point.  Yet  it  is  no  secret  that 
had  war  with  Russia  broken  out  a 
few  years  ago,  it  was  her  purpose 
to  have  struck  thence  directly  upon 
our  Australian  colonies,  and  that 
the  knowledge  of  that  fact  has 
been  the  great  motive  which  has 
led  our  colonists  to  set  seriously  to 
work  to  arm  and  prepare  them- 
selves. It  may,  no  doubt,  on  that 
account,  be  necessary  that  one  of 
our  earliest  blows  should  be  struck 
at  Vladivostock. 
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"We  by  no  means  desire  to  under- 
rate the  danger  of  Russian  power, 
and  of  the  steady  purpose  with 
which  she  pursues  her  aims  against 
us.  The  danger  with  which  Russia 
menaces  us  is  her  steady  progress 
towards  our  Indian  frontier,  ex- 
tending her  dominion  over  tribes 
at  such  a  distance  from  us  that 
we  cannot  with  advantage  to  our- 
selves reach  her  during  her  pro- 
gress ;  while  yet  she  is  continually 
more  and  more  able  to  employ 
those  tribes  in  harassing  us.  She 
can  so,  almost  without  effort,  entail 
costly  expenditure  upon  us.  There- 
fore it  appears  to  be  our  true  pol- 
icy to  forbid  her  advance,  and  to 
enforce  that  prohibition  by  attack- 
ing her  where  we  can  get  at  her. 
We  can  only  do  this  by  European 
action,  to  which  we  contribute  our 
legitimate  share.  Hence  it  becomes 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  judge 
what  the  real  character  of  the  Rus- 
sian army  is,  and  whether  it  is,  as 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  alleged,  so 
overwhelmingly  powerful  in  Eu- 
rope that,  even  with  such  allies  as 
will  be  glad  to  join  us  in  the  task 
of  opposing  it,  we  have  reason  to 
fear  the  issue. 

The  Russian  infantry  undoubt- 
edly has  those  characteristics  of 
which  Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  spoken. 
The  men  are  ready  to  die  silently 
and  without  troublesome  inquiries 
as  to  what  they  are  ordered  to  do. 
As  long  as  it  was  possible  to  form 
masses  of  them  into  great  columns, 
and  to  push  them  forward,  regard- 
less of  loss  of  life,  into  the  field 
of  battle,  the  power  of  their  ob- 
stinate heroism  and  of  their  num- 
bers was  enormous.  But  the  ef- 
fects of  the  breech-loader  on  the 
character  of  modern  fighting  had 
been  felt  by  all  Europe  eleven  long 
years  before  the  Turkish  war. 
Russian  officers  had  realised  them 
as  fully  as  others ;  and  it  was  only 
the  absolute  impossibility  of  hand- 
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ling  the  men  under  the  fixed  con- 
ditions of  modern  war,  that  obliged 
them  to  sacrifice  life  with  such 
melancholy  results  as  attended  the 
attempt  of  1877-78  upon  Constan- 
tinople. The  national  character- 
istics of  the  Russian  peasantry 
have  not  changed.  The  conditions 
of  Russian  life,  and  the  absence 
of  the  men  who  could  intelligently 
lead  them  in  the  subordinate  ranks, 
is  a  fact  as  marked  as  ever.  All 
military  observers  who  look  below 
the  surface  note  it  now  as  much 
as  then.  These  factors  in  the  esti- 
mate are  absolutely  ignored  by 
Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

Strangely  enough,  he  seems,  in 
relation  to  the  cavalry,  to  have 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
in  a  period  of  war  when  the  breech- 
loader counts  for  something.  He 
is  so  affected  by  it,  that  he  pro- 
pounds a  theory  that  cavalry  can 
now  only  act  in  war,  without 
being  destroyed,  by  adopting  the 
method  which  the  Tzar  has  chosen 
for  his  Cossacks.  The  Russian 
cavalry  of  all  classes  have  recently 
been  converted  into  a  sort  of  imi- 
tation of  the  mounted  rifles  who 
constituted  the  cavalry  of  the 
American  war.  The  Cossacks  are 
not  trained  infantry  soldiers,  in 
any  sense  of  the  term.  They  are 
not  men  accustomed  from  child- 
hood to  the  use  of  rifles,  as  were 
the  American  marksmen.  They 
are  as  unlike  highly  effective 
mounted  infantry  as  it  is  possible 
for  men  to  be.  Yet  Sir  Charles 
would  impress  on  his  readers 
the  belief  that  there  is  no  kind  of 
doubt  as  to  their  superiority  to  all 
cavalry  which  trusts  chiefly  to  the 
proper  weapon  of  the  true  cavalry 
soldier — the  arme  blanche.  There 
is  no  country  in  Europe  from 
which  decisive  authority  may  not 
be  quoted  against  him  on  the  other 
side. 

In  the  year  1882,  Von  Moltke's 
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opinion,  and  that  of  the  German 
military  leaders  generally,  was  de- 
cisively expressed  on  the  subject,  in 
consequence  of  the  publication  of  a 
book  declaring  that  the  day  of  cav- 
alry was  over,  and  that  the  sooner 
armies  got  rid  of  "this  lumber" 
the  better.  Von  Moltke  in  that 
year,  in  a  letter  which  may  be 
read  in  the  'Revue  Militaire  de 
1'Etranger,'  pronounced  a  strong 
opinion  that  only  the  want  of 
more  perfect  handling  prevented 
the  German  cavalry,  during  the 
1870  campaign,  from  producing 
even  greater  results  on  the  field 
of  battle  than  they  actually  did, 
great  as  those  results  were.  The 
Germans  continually,  at  their 
manoeuvres,  practise  their  cavalry 
in  surprise  charges  with  the  arme 
blanche. 

As  to  Austrian  opinion,  no 
military  reader  in  any  nation  of 
Europe  shares  that  profound  con- 
tempt for  the  Archduke  Albrecht 
which  is  expressed  by  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  when  he  says  that  the  Aus- 
trians  have  now  no  great  leaders. 
Most  soldiers  look  upon  Albrecht 
as  a  very  skilful  leader  indeed, 
and  would  trust  his  opinion  on 
a  point  of  this  kind  rather  than 
that  of  almost  any  man  in  Europe. 
Now  it  happens  that  quite  recent- 
ly the  Archduke  has  expressed  his 
conviction  that  the  change  which 
has  been  made  in  the  Russian  cav- 
alry has  almost  absolutely  ruined 
its  efficiency.  The  Austrian  cav- 
alry leaders — and  they  are  among 
the  best  in  Europe — all  take  that 
view,  and  would  like  few  things  so 
well  as  to  lead  their  men  against 
those  motley  riding  footmen,  who 
are  neither,  in  any  shape,  fish, 
flesh,  nor  good  red-herring. 

French  opinion,  whether  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  masterly  papers 
which  have  appeared  in  their 


"  conferences,"  in  the  '  Revue  Mil- 
itaire,' and  in  the  'Journal  des 
Sciences  Militaires,'  or  as  shown 
by  their  actual  cavalry  training,  is 
absolutely  on  the  same  side. 

But  the  most  effective  exposure 
of  all  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  pres- 
ent Russian  cavalry  has  come  from 
a  Russian  pen.  Few  sounder  or 
more  able  papers  on  the  modern 
service  of  cavalry  have  ever  been 
written  than  that  by  Colonel 
Baikov,  which  has  been  rendered 
available  for  general  reading  by  an 
excellent  translation  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  '  Revue  Militaire 
de  1'Etranger.'1 

Colonel  Baikov  shows  that  not 
only  is  the  present  system  abso- 
lutely contrary  to  all  sound  prin- 
ciple, but  that  it  is  hopelessly 
unsuited  to  the  habits  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  Russian  cavalry  itself. 
Further,  he  takes  the  history  of 
the  use  of  the  Russian  cavalry 
during  the  1877-1878  campaign, 
and  declares  that  they  were  then 
employed  chiefly  in  service  on  foot ; 
so  used,  he  declares,  that  they  were 
not  able  even  to  stop  convoys.  He 
declares  that  they  expended,  with- 
out producing  an  effect,  a  million 
and  a  quarter  of  cartridges. 

On  one  notable  occasion  a  picked 
body  of  them,  selected  expressly 
because  of  their  supposed  shooting 
quality,  were  despatched  with  or- 
ders to  stop  a  particular  convoy  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Plevna.  Hav- 
ing reached  a  point  as  near  as  it 
was  thought  desirable  for  them  to 
move  as  a  mounted  corps,  they  left 
their  horses  behind  them  and  ad- 
vanced to  attack,  only  to  be  driven 
off  by  a  small  party  of  Turkish 
soldiery,  without  doing  the  latter 
any  damage  whatever.  Colonel 
Baikov  shows  further  that  all  the 
recent  changes  have  tended  to  ag- 
gravate these  defects. 


1  Revue  Militaire  de  1'Etranger,  vol.  xxx.  pp.  139-149  (issue  of  15th  Aug.  1886). 
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Yet  this  is  the  cavalry  of  which 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  tells  us  that  it  is 
the  only  mounted  force  in  Europe 
adapted  to  the  modern  conditions 
of  war ! 

It  is  on  data  like  these  that  he 
determines  the  power  in  Europe 
of  the  Russian  army  and  its  rela- 
tive condition  as  compared  with 
the  armies  of  Austria  and  Ger- 
many. 

So  sure  is  he  of  his  facts,  that  he 
is  convinced  that  this  cavalry  force 
alone  will  sweep  away  the  feeble 
resistance  of  the  Austrians,  and 
render  their  mobilisation  impos- 
sible. So  overwhelming  is  the 
force  of  Russia,  that  it  is  useless 
for  us  to  attempt  to  rely  upon 
such  feeble  reeds  as  any  of  the 
other  Continental  armies  ;  and 
therefore,  such  is  the  logical  con- 
clusion, we  had  better  fight  this 
gigantic  Power  alone  on  our  own 
resources,  and,  having  warned  her 
where  we  intend  to  attack  her, 
prepare  at  home  our  future  expe- 
dition against  Vladivostock  by  a 
system  almost  entirely  dependent 
on  a  developed  militia. 

"We  certainly  do  not  deny  the 
numerical  force  of  the  Russian 
artillery.  But  artillery  is  an  arm 
exceptionally  difficult  to  send  in 
vast  masses  great  distances  from 
home,  over  difficult  country,  and 
to  keep  supplied  with  the  forage 
and  the  ammunition  it  needs.  If 
our  points  of  attack  are  well 
chosen,  however  great  may  be  the 
numbers  of  the  Russian  artillery 
at  home,  on  the  field  of  battle  we 
ought  not  to  meet  with  them  in 
overwhelming  force.  They  cer- 
tainly in  1877  did  not  do  much  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  assaults 
of  their  infantry. 

We  do  not  propose  to  follow 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  into  a  numerical 
comparison  between  the  depot 
forces  of  Russia  and  our  own. 
For  the  reasons  we  have  alleged, 


the  comparison  appears  to  us  to 
be  absolutely  futile.  It  is,  as  Bis- 
marck long  since  said,  a  question, 
when  the  comparison  is  so  made, 
of  a  contest  between  an  elephant 
and  a  whale.  There  is,  however, 
one  element  in  our  strength  which 
neither  we  nor  Russia  can  safely 
ignore.  Sir  Lepel  Griffin  has  lately 
spoken,  with  an  authority  almost 
beyond  dispute,  of  the  zeal  with 
which  the  feudatory  princes  of 
India  would  aid  us  to  resist  a 
transfer  of  authority  in  the  East 
from  us  to  Russia.  That  is  a 
point  on  which  we  cannot  now 
dwell  at  length,  but  it  is  an  ele- 
ment in  the  question  not  to  be 
ignored. 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  conclusions 
towards  which  we  desire  to  lead. 
We  shall  find,  when  we  come  to  ex- 
amine the  conditions  under  which 
foreign  nations  maintain  their  huge 
armies,  that,  though  our  own  army 
in  proportion  to  numbers  costs 
sums  which  appear  to  be  fabu- 
lously large  in  proportion  to  theirs, 
yet  that  in  mere  monetary  re- 
sources the  drain  of  their  system 
is  incalculably  greater  than  ours. 
Our  own  army  is,  as  we  believe, 
the  cheapest  in  the  world  for  the 
work  it  has  to  do.  Though  much 
money  has  been  wasted  in  the 
past,  and  though  many  reforms  are 
needed,  we  are  now,  in  the  main, 
upon  the  right  track,  provided  the 
public  will  so  far  interest  itself  in 
the  matter  as  to  see  that  abuses, 
which  have  crept  in,  mainly  be- 
cause of  that  very  parliamentary 
system  which  Lord  Randolph  ac- 
quits, are  remedied.  The  navy 
is  now  in  hands  which  earnestly 
intend  to  sift  its  weaknesses  and 
redress  what  is  wrong ;  but  it  has 
a  gigantic  task  in  defending  a 
commerce,  the  extent  and  the 
weakness  of  which,  before  attack, 
is  never  realised  by  Englishmen. 
On  the  other  hand,  that  commerce 
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supplies  to  us  a  special  power  for 
striking  effective  blows  at  a  dis- 
tance from  home,  which  of  its  kind 
is  unrivalled. 

We  are  beyond  question  in  the 
main,  as  both  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
and  Colonel  Malleson  are  agreed, 
within  India  itself  restricted  to 
an  essentially  defensive  position. 
Any  contest  with  Russia  in  which 
Russia  should  be  able  to  strike, 
and  we  only  to  defend,  would  be 
a  disastrous  one.  Therefore  we 
need  to  develop  our  power  for  strik- 
ing rapidly  as  far  as  we  reason- 
ably may.  The  inexorable  condi- 
tions of  sea  transport  impose  a 
limit  which  cannot  be  passed  to 
the  force  that  can  so  be  used  for 
striking  rapidly. 

If  we  believed  —  which  we  do 
not — that  Vladivostock  was  the 
one  vulnerable  point  in  the  Russian 
dominions  at  which  we  could  strike, 
we  should  hold  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
to  be  a  traitor  for  disclosing  our 
purpose  of  going  there,  seeing  that 
all  effective  strokes  depend  on 
their  being  delivered  after  the 
fashion  of  our  movement  in  1882 
from  Alexandria  to  Ismailia,  of 
which  Arabi  never  heard  till  he 


was  a  prisoner  in  Ceylon.  There- 
fore we  do  not  propose  to  dis- 
cuss the  exact  direction  in  which 
our  blow  should  be  delivered,  but 
in  our  third  article  we  shall  show 
cause  why  the  power  of  entering 
the  Black  Sea  is  vitally  important 
to  us. 

Finally,  the  efforts  which  are 
being  made  at  the  present  mo- 
ment by  the  Government  to  put 
matters  on  a  right  footing,  and 
to  face  facts,  deserve  the  support 
of  every  patriotic  Englishman. 
They  only  need  to  be  supported 
against  the  purveyors  of  nostrums 
on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left, 
and  to  be  encouraged  to  ask  for 
what  they  ought  to  have,  conceal- 
ing nothing. 

We  shall  in  future  articles  show 
that  if  our  forces  were  on  such  a 
footing  as  we  have  described,  there 
would  be  very  little  fear  of  our 
alliance  being  rejected  if  we  choose 
to  prefer  it.  Lastly,  the  present 
condition  of  the  Continent  offers 
the  opportunity,  on  the  do  ut  des 
principle,  of  alliance,  which  is 
vital  to  us  if  we  are  to  defend  our 
empire  without  ruinous  strain  on 
our  people. 
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THERE  was  no  one  who  could 
detain  her,  for  the  agitated  group 
in  Mrs  Bellendean's  room  were  too 
much  taken  by  surprise,  in  this 
curious  development  of  affairs,  to 
do  anything  but  gaze  astonished  at 
Joyce's  unlooked-for  passion.  She 
went  out  of  the  room  and  out  of 
the  house,  with  old  Janet,  in  her 
big  shawl,  following  humbly,  like 
a  tall  ship  carrying  out  a  hum- 
ble little  lugger  in  her  train. 
Joyce  seemed  to  have  added  to  her 
stature  in  the  intensity  of  her  ex- 
citement. The  nervous  swiftness 
with  which  she  moved,  the  .air  of 
passion  in  all  her  sails,  to  continue 
the  metaphor,  the  unity  of  impas- 
sioned movement  with  which  she 
swept  forth — not  looking  back  nor 
suffering  any  distracting  influence 
to  touch  her — made  the  utmost 
impression  upon  the  spectators 
who  had  been,  to  their  own  think- 
ing, themselves  chief  actors  in  the 
scene,  until  this  young  creature's 
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surpassing  emotion  put  them  all 
into  the  position  of  audience  while 
she  herself  filled  the  stage.  Joyce 
would  not  see  her  father's  face, 
though  it  appealed  to  her  with  a 
keen  touch  of  unaccustomed  feel- 
ing which  was  like  a  stab— nor 
would  she  suffer  herself  to  look  at 
Mrs  Bellendean,  whose  faintest  in- 
dication of  a  wish  had  hitherto 
been  almost  law  to  the  enthusiast. 
The  girl  was  possessed  by  a  tem- 
pest of  personal  excitement  which 
carried  her  far  beyond  all  the  ha- 
bitual restraints  and  inducements 
of  her  life.  Nothing  weighed  with 
her,  nothing  moved  her,  but  that 
overwhelming  tide  which  carried 
her  forth,  wounded,  humiliated,  in- 
dignant, angry,  she  could  not  tell 
why,  in  the  desperation  of  that 
most  bitter  and  entirely  unreason- 
able disappointment  which  swept 
her  soul.  To  think  that  it  had 
come,  the  long -looked -for  discov- 
ery— the  revelation  so  often  dreamt 
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of — and  that  it  should  be  this ! 
Only  a  visionary,  entirely  aban- 
doned to  the  devices  of  fancy  by 
the  bareness  of  all  the  facts  that 
surrounded  actual  life  in  her  expe- 
rience, could  have  entertained  such 
a  vague  grandeur  of  expectation, 
or  could  have  fallen  into  such  an 
abyss  of  disenchantment.  It  thrill- 
ed through  and  through  her,  giving 
a  pride  and  loftiness  indescribable 
to  the  carriage  of  her  head,  to  the 
attitude  of  her  person,  to  the  swift 
and  nervous  splendour  of  her  move- 
ments. Joyce,  stung  to  the  heart 
with  her  disappointment — with  the 
bourdonnenient  in  her  ears  and  the 
jar  in  her  nerves  of  a  great  down- 
fall— was  like  a  creature  inspired. 
She  swept  out  of  the  house,  and 
crossed  the  open  space  of  the  drive, 
and  disappeared  in  the  shadows  of 
the  avenue,  without  a  word,  with 
scarcely  a  breath  —  carried  along 
by  that  wind  of  passion,  uncon- 
scious what  she  did. 

Old  Janet  Matheson  followed 
her  child  with  feelings  of  almost 
equal  intensity  but  of  a  contradic- 
toriness  and  mingled  character 
which  defies  description.  Her  de- 
spair in  the  anticipation  of  losing 
Joyce  was  mingled  with  elation  in 
the  thought  that  Joyce  was  proved 
a  lady  beyond  all  possibility  of 
doubt,  fit  to  be  received  as  an  equal 
in  the  grand  society  at  the  House 
— which,  however,  in  no  way  modi- 
tied  her  profound  and  passionate 
sense  of  loss  and  anger  against  the 
fate  which  she  declared  to  herself 
bitterly  she  had  always  foreseen. 
That  she  should  not  have  felt  a 
momentary  joy  in  her  child's  ap- 
parent rejection  of  the  new  life 
opening  before  her  was  impossible  ; 
but  that  too  was  mingled  still 
more  seriously  by  regret  and  alarm 
lest  the  girl  should  do  anything  to 
forfeit  these  advantages,  and  also 
by  the  dictates  of  honest  judgment 
which  showed  her  that  resistance 


was  impossible,   and  that   it  was 
foolish,  and  Joyce's  revolt  a  mere 
blaze  of  temporary  impulse  which 
could   not,    and   must  not,   stand 
against  the  necessities  of  life.     All 
these    mixed    and     contradictory 
sentiments  were  in  Janet's  mind 
as  she  hurried  along,  trying  vainly 
to  keep  up  with  the  swift,  impas- 
sioned figure  in  front  of  her ;  try- 
ing,  too,  to  reason  with  the  un- 
reasonable,   and     bring    Joyce  — 
strange  travesty  of  all  the  usual 
circumstances    of    her    life  —  to 
bring  Joyce,  the  quick-witted,  the 
all-understanding,  to  see  what  was 
right  and  wrong,  what  was  prac- 
ticable  and   impracticable.      Her 
efforts  in   this   respect  were  con- 
fined at  present  to  a  breathless  in- 
terjection  now    and    then — "Oh, 
Joyce  !"  "  Oh,  my  dear  !"  "Oh, my 
bonnie  woman  ! "  in  various  tones 
of  remonstrance  and  deprecation. 
But  Joyce's  impulse  of  swift  pas- 
sion lasted  long  and   carried  her 
far,  straight  down  the  long  avenue, 
and  out  into  the  village  road  be- 
yond ;   and  her  mind  was  so  pre- 
occupied that    she   did   not   take 
into  consideration  the  fatigue  and 
trouble  of  her  companion,  as,  un- 
der any  other  circumstances,  Joyce 
would  have  been  sure  to  do.     It 
was   only  when  the  sight   of  the 
village   houses,    and   the    contact 
once  more  with  other  human  crea- 
tures, and  the  necessary  reticences 
of  life,  suddenly  checked  Joyce  in 
her  career,  that  she  slackened  her 
pace,  and,  turning  round  to  keep 
her  face  from  the  keen  investiga- 
tion of  some  neighbours  grouped 
around  a  door,  suddenly  perceived 
a   little   behind   her    the    flushed 
cheeks   and   labouring    breath    of 
Janet,  who  would  not  be  separated 
from  her  side,  and  yet  had  found 
the  effort  of  keeping  up  with  her 
so  difficult.     Joyce  turned  back  to 
her  faithful  old  friend  with  a  cry 
of  self-reproach. 
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"  Ohj  granny !  and  I've  tired 
you  struggling  after  me,  and  had 
not  the  sense  to  mind." 

"  Oh  ay,  you  have  the  sense  to 
mind.  You  have  sense  for  most 
things  in  this  world — but  no'  the 
day,  Joyce,  no'  the  day  ;  you  have- 
na  shown  your  sense  the  day." 

"  Granny,"  said  Joyce,  with 
trembling  lips,  "  there  has  been 
nothing  in  my  life  till  now  that 
you  have  not  had  all  authority  in  : 
but  you  must  say  nothing  about 
this.  I  must  be  the  judge  in  this. 
It  is  my  business,  and  only  mine." 

"  There  is  nothing,"  said  Janet, 
"  that  can  be  your  business  and  no' 
mine  :  until  the  time  comes  when 
you  yoursel'  are  none  of  my  busi- 
ness— when  you're  in  your  father's 
hands." 

"  Oh  no,  no,"  said  Joyce  under 
her  breath,  clasping  her  hands, 
— "  oh  no,  no,  no  !  " 

"  What  are  you  murmurin'  and 
saying  ower  as  if  it  was  a  charm  ? 
No,  you  havena  shown  your  sense. 
You  think  the  like  of  that  can  be 
at  your  pleesure  to  tak'  it  or  to 
leave  it.  Na,  na,  my  bonnie  wo- 
man. I'm  the  one  that  will  have 
the  most  to  bear.  Ye  needna  an- 
swer me,  though  I  can  see  the 
words  in  your  mouth.  I'm  the 
one,  whatever  happens,  that  will 
have  the  maist  to  put  up  with. 
But  I  say,  na,  na.  It's  no'  at  your 
pleesure.  What's  richt  is  richt, 
and  what's  nature  is  nature,  what- 
ever ye  may  say.  I  tell  ye, 
Joyce  Matheson  —  but  you're  no' 
Joyce  Matheson  :  eh !  to  think 
me,  that  never  used  it,  that  I 
should  gie  ye  that  name  noo ! 
Ye're  Joyce  Matheson  nae  mair." 

"  Granny,  granny,  don't  throw 
me  off — don't  cast  me  away,  for 
I've  nobody  but  you,"  cried  Joyce, 
with  a  voice  full  of  tears. 

"Me  cast  ye  off!  but  it's  true 
ye've  nae  richt  to  the  name,  and 
Peter  and  me  we've  nae  richt  to 


you  ;  and  the  moment's  come 
which  I've  aye  foreseen  :  oh,  I  have 
foreseen  it  !  I  never  deceivit  mysel' 
like  him,  or  made  up  dreams  and 
visions  like  you.  And  it's  no'  at 
your  command  to  tak'  it  or  to 
leave  it — na,  na.  I'm  no'  one  that 
can  deceive  mysel',"  said  Janet, 
mournfully  shaking  her  head,  and 
in  the  depth  of  her  trouble  finding 
a  little  sad  satisfaction  in  her  own 
clear-sightedness.  "  The  rest  o'  ye 
may  think  that  heaven  and  earth 
will  yield  to  ye,  and  that  what  ye 
want  is  the  thing  ye  will  get  if  ye 
stand  to  it ;  but  no'  me — oh,  no' 
me  !  It's  little  comfort  to  the 
flesh  to  see  sae  clear,  but  I 
canna  help  it,  for  it's  my  nature. 
Na,  na.  We  canna  just  go  back 
to  what  we  were  before,  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.'  It's  no' 
permitted.  Ye  may  do  a  heap  o' 
things  in  this  world,  but  ye  canna 
go  back.  Na,  na.  Yesterday's 
no'  dead,  nor  ye  canna  kill  it, 
whatever  ye  may  do.  It's  mair 
certain  than  the  day  or  the  morn, 
and  it  binds  ye  whether  ye  like  it 
or  no, — oh,  it  binds  ye,  it  binds  ye  ! 
We  canna  go  back." 

These  little  sentences  came  from 
her  at  intervals,  with  breaks  and 
pauses  between,  as  they  went 
along  towards  the  cottage,  some- 
times interrupted  by  an  exclama- 
tion from  Joyce,  sometimes  by  the 
greeting  of  a  neighbour,  some- 
times by  Janet's  own  breathless- 
ness  as  she  laboured  along  in  the 
warm  evening  under  the  weight  of 
her  big  shawl.  Such  monologues 
were  not  unusual  to  her,  and  Joyce 
had  accompanied  them  by  a  com- 
mentary of  half-regarded  questions 
and  exclamations,  in  all  the  mutual 
calm  of  family  understanding  on 
many  a  previous  occasion.  The 
girl  had  not  lent  a  very  steady  ear 
to  the  grandmother's  wisdom, 
nor  had  the  grandmother  paused 
to  answer  the  girl's  questions  or 
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remonstrances.  Half  heard,  half 
noted,  they  had  gone  on  serenely, 
the  notes  of  age  and  experience 
mingling  with  the  dreams  and 
impulses  of  youth.  But  that  soft 
concert  and  harmony  in  which  the 
two  voices  had  differed  without  any 
jar,  supplementing  and  completing 
each  other,  was  not  like  this.  The 
old  woman  was  flushed  and  tear- 
ful, and  Joyce  was  pale,  with 
excited  eyes  that  looked  twice  as 
large  as  usual,  and  a  trembling  in 
the  lips  which  were  so  apt  to 
move  with  impatient  intelligence, 
answering  before  the  question  was 
made.  It  was  apparent  even  to  the 
neighbours  that  something  must 
have  happened,  and  still  more 
apparent  to  Peter,  who  stood  at 
the  open  door  of  the  cottage  look- 
ing out  for  them  with  a  look 
which  varied  from  the  broad  smile 
of  pleasure  with  which  he  had 
perceived  their  two  familiar  figures 
approaching,  to  a  troubled  percep- 
tion of  something  amiss  which  he 
could  not  fathom.  Peter's  mind 
was  slow  in  operating ;  and  as  all 
previous  information  had  been 
kept  from  him,  he  was  without  any 
clue  to  the  origin  of  the  trouble 
which  he  began  to  feel  about  him. 
To  return  and  find  the  cottage 
closed,  and  neither  wife  nor  child 
waiting  for  him,  was  in  itself  a 
prodigy;  and  though  his  astonish- 
ment had  been  partly  calmed  by 
the  explanation  of  the  neighbours 
who  gave  him  the  key  of  the  door, 
and  informed  him  that  Joyce  and 
her  granny  had  been  sent  for  to 
"  the  Hoose,"  it  was  roused  into  a 
kind  of  dull  anxiety  by  the  agi- 
tated air  which  he  slowly  recog- 
nised as  he  watched  them  approach- 
ing, convinced,  against  his  will, 
that  something  ailed  them, — that 
some  new  event  had  happened. 
Nevertheless,  Peter,  in  the  voice- 
less delicacy  of  his  peasant  soul, 
assumed  the  smile,  trembling  on 


the  edge  of  a  laugh,  which  was  his 
usual  aspect  when  addressing  his 
womenfolk. 

"  Weel,"  he  said,  "  ye're  bonnie 
hoosekeepers  for  a  man  to  come 
hame  to,  wanting  his  tea  !  'Deed, 
I  might  just  whistle  for  my  tea, 
and  the  twa  of  you  stravaigin' 
naebody  kens  where.  Joyce,  raj 
bonnie  lass,  ye  should  just  think 
shame  of  yoursel',  leading  your 
auld  granny  into  ill  ways."  He 
ended  with  the  long,  low  laugh, 
which  was  his  expression  of  con- 
tent and  emotion  and  pleasure,  and 
which  turned  the  reproach  into  the 
tenderest  family  jest — and  made 
way  for  them,  but  not  till  he  had 
said  out  his  say.  "  Come  awa', 
noo  ye're  here ;  come  awa'  ben, 
and  mask  the  tea  :  for  I'm  wanting 
something  to  sloken  me,"  he  said. 

"  Oh,  my  poor  man — oh,  my  poor 
auld  man  !  "  said  Janet.  She  had 
not  ceased  to  shake  her  head  at 
intervals  while  he  was  speaking, 
and  she  uttered  a  suppressed  groan 
as  she  went  into  the  cottage.  So 
long  as  all  was  uncertain,  Janet  had 
carefully  kept  every  intimation  of 
possible  calamity  from  Peter ;  but 
now  that  the  truth  must  be  known, 
she  had  a  kind  of  tragic  pleasure  in 
exciting  his  alarm. 

"  What  ails  the  woman  1 "  he 
said,  "girnin'  and  groanin'  as  if 
we  were  a'  under  sentence.  What 
ails  your  granny,  Joyce  1 " 

"And  so  we  are,"  said  Janet, 
"  a'  under  sentence,  as  ye  say,  and 
our  days  numbered,  that  we  may 
apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom. 
But,  eh,  that's  no'  what  we  do — far, 
far  from  it.  And  when  misfortin 
comes,  that  comes  to  a',  it's  rare, 
rare  that  it  doesn't  come  unex- 
pected. We're  eatin'  and  drinkin' 
and  makin'  merry — or  else  we're 
fechtin',  beatin'  our  fellow -ser- 
vants, and  a'  in  a  word  that  the 
Lord  delayeth  His  comin'.  And 
in  a  moment,"  said  the  old  wo- 
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man,  with  a  sob,  "  our  house  is  left 
unto  us  desolate.  That's  just  the 
common  way." 

"What  is  she  meaning  with  the 
house  left  desolate?"  said  Peter, 
the  smile  slowly  disappearing  from 
his  face."  The  woman's  daft !  Joyce, 
what  is  she  meanin'  1  I'm  no' 
T^ry  gleg  at  the  uptake, — no'  like 
you,  my  bonnie  woman,  that  are 
just  as  keen  as  a  needle.  What's 
she  meanin'  ?  Janet,  woman,  as 
lang  as  the  lassie  is  weel  and 
spared " 

"The  lassie,  says  he — naething 
but  the  lassie.  And  have  I  no' 
foreseen  it  a'  the  time  ?  How 
often  have  I  cried  out  to  ye, 
Peter,  to  keep  a  loose  grip  !  oh,  to 
keep  a  loose  grip  !  But  ye  never 
would  listen  to  me.  And  now  it's 
just  come  to  pass,  and  neither  you 
nor  me  prepared." 

Peter's  face,  gazing  at  her  while 
she  went  on,  was  like  a  landscape 
in  the  uncertain  shining  of  a  Scotch 
summer.  It  lightened  all  over  with 
a  smile  of  good-humoured  derision 
which  brought  out  the  shaggy  eye- 
brows, the  grizzled  whiskers,  the 
cavernous  hollows  round  the  eyes, 
like  the  inequalities  of  the  moun- 
tainous land.  And  then  the  light 
fled  instantaneously,  and  a  pale 
blank  of  shadow  succeeded,  leaving 
all  that  surface  grey,  while  finer 
lines  of  anxiety  and  chill  alarm 
developed  about  the  large  mouth 
and  in  the  puckers  of  those  many- 
folded  eyelids,  like  movements  of 
the  wind  among  the  herbage  and 
trees.  He  stood  and  gazed  at  her 
with  his  eyes  widely  opened,  his 
lips  apart.  But  Janet  did  not 
meet  that  look.  She  went  to  the 
fire,  which  burned  dully,  "gather- 
ed," as  she  had  left  it  in  her  careful 
way,  to  smoulder  frugally  in  her 
absence,  and  poked  it  with  violence, 
with  sharp  thrusts  of  the  poker, 
standing  with  the  back  of  her 
great  shawl  turned  towards  her 


companions,  and  her  big  bonnet 
still  on  her  head.  There  was  no- 
thing said  till  with  those  sudden 
strokes  and  blows  she  had  roused 
the  dormant  fire  to  flame,  when 
she  put  on  the  kettle,  and  swept 
the  hearth  with  vigorous,  nervous 
movements,  though  always  encum- 
bered by  the  weight  of  the  shawl. 
Then  Janet  made  a  sudden  turn 
upon  herself,  and  setting  open  the 
doors  of  the  aumry,  which  made  a 
sort  of  screen  between  her  and  the 
others,  proceeded  to  take  off  and 
fold  away  that  shawl  of  state. 
"  I'll  maybe  never  put  it  on  again," 
she  said  to  herself,  almost  under 
her  breath,  "  for  whatfor  should  I 
deck  mysel'  and  fash  my  heid  about 
my  claes  or  what  I  put  on  ?  It  was 
a'  to  be  respectable  for  her :  wha's 
heeding  when  there's  'nane  but 
me?" 

"  There's  something  happened," 
said  Peter,  in  his  low  tremulous 
bass,  like  the  rolling  of  distant 
thunder.  "Am  I  the  maister  of 
this  hoose,  and  left  to  find  oot  by 
her  parables  and  her  metaphors, 
and  no'  a  word  of  sense  that  a  man 
can  understand  1  What  is't,  wo- 
man 1  Speak  plain  out,  or  as  sure's 
death  I'll—  He  clenched  his 

large  fist  with  a  sudden  silent  rage, 
which  could  find  no  other  expres- 
sion than  this  seeming  threat — 
though  Peter  would  have  died 
sooner  than  touch  with  a  finger 
to  harm  her  the  old  companion  of 
his  life. 

"  Grandfather,"  said  Joyce,  "  I 
will  tell  you  what  has  happened. 
Granny  takes  a  thing  into  her 
head,  and  then  you  know,  what- 
ever we  say,  you  or  me,  she 
never  heeds,  but  follows  her  own 
fancy."  The  girl  spoke  quickly, 
her  words  hurrying,  her  breath 
panting, — then  came  to  a  sudden 
pause,  flushed  crimson,  her  pale- 
ness changing  to  the  red  of  pas- 
sionate feeling,  and  added,  as  slow- 
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ly  as  she  had  been  hurried  before, 
"  Somebody  has  been  here — that 
knows  who  my  mother  was  :  some- 
body that  says — that  says — he  is 
my  father.  And  she  thinks  I  am 
to  rise  up  and  follow  him,"  cried 
Joyce,  in  another  burst  of  sudden, 
swift,  vehement  words, — "to  rise 
up  and  follow  him,  like  the  woman 
in  the  Old  Testament,  away  from 
my  home  and  my  own  people,  and 
all  that  I  care  for  in  the  world  ! 
But  I'll  not  do  it— I'll  not  do  it. 
I'll  call  no  strange  man  my  father. 
I'll  bide  in  my  own  place  where 
I've  been  all  my  days.  What  are 
their  letters,  and  their  old  stories, 
and  their  secrets  that  they've  found 
out,  and  their  injuries  that  they're 
sorry  for — sorry  for  after  costing 
a  woman's  life !  What's  all  that 
to  me  1  I'll  bide  in  my  own  place 
with  them  that  have  nourished  me 
and  cherished  me,  and  made  me 
happy  all  my  days." 

"  Eh,  lassie  !  eh,  lassie  !  "  was 
all  Peter  could  say.  His  large  old 
limbs  had  got  a  trembling  in  them. 
He  sat  down  in  the  big  wooden 
arm-chair  which  stood  against  the 
wall,  where  it  had  been  put  away 
after  dinner,  and  from  that  unac- 


customed place,  as  if  he  too  had 
been  put  away  out  of  the  common 
strain  of  life,  gazed  at  the  two 
alternately, — at  his  wife  still  fold- 
ing, folding  that  shawl  that  would 
not  lie  straight,  and  at  Joyce,  in 
her  flush  of  impassioned  determina- 
tion, standing  up  drawn  to  her  full 
height,  her  head  thrown  back,  her 
slim  young  figure  inspired  by  the 
rush  and  torrent  of  emotion  which 
she  herself  scarcely  understood  in 
its  vehemence  and  force.  The 
little  quiet,  humble  cottage  was 
in  a  moment  filled  as  with  rushing 
wings  and  flashing  weapons,  the 
dust  and  jar  of  spiritual  conflict : 
but  not  one  of  the  three  visible 
actors  in  this  little  tragic  drama 
had  for  the  moment  a  word  to  say. 
When  this  silence  of  fate  was 
broken,  it  was  by  Janet,  who  had 
at  last  shut  up  her  shawl  in  the 
aumry,  and,  coming  and  going 
from  the  fire  to  the  table,  filling 
the  intense  blank  of  that  pause  with 
a  curious  interlude  of  hasty  sound 
and  movement,  said  at  last,  almost 
fiercely,  "Come  to  your  tea.  You'll 
do  little  good  standing  glowering 
at  ane  anither.  Sit  down  and  tak 
your  tea." 


CHAPTER    XIV. 


The  first  day  of  the  holidays 
had  been  a  delight  to  Mr  Andrew 
Halliday's  virtuous  soul.  More 
systematic  in  all  he  did  than 
Joyce's  irregular  impulses  per- 
mitted her  to  be,  he  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  leisure  of  the 
morning  to  enjoy  to  the  utmost 
the  quietness  and  freedom  of  a 
man  who  has  no  rule  but  his  own 
pleasure  for  the  government  of  his 
time.  He  got  up  a  little  later 
than  usual,  lingered  over  his  break- 
fast, exhausted  the  newspaper  over 
which,  on  ordinary  occasions,  he 
could  cast  only  a  hurried  glance, 


and  tasted  the  sweetness  of  that 
pause  of  occupation  as  no  habitu- 
ally unoccupied  man  could  ever  do. 
Then  he  sallied  forth,  not,  as  Joyce 
did,  to  dream  and  muse,  but  to 
enjoy  the  conscious  pleasure  of  a 
walk,  during  which,  indeed,  he 
turned  over  many  things  in  his 
mind  which  were  not  unallied  to 
happy  dreams.  For  Andrew  had 
come  to  a  determination  which 
filled  him  at  once  with  sweet  and 
tender  fancies,  and  with  the  care- 
ful calculations  of  a  prudent  man 
in  face  of  a  great  change  in  life. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  in- 
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sist  upon  a  decision  from  Joyce, 
to  have  the  time  of  their  marriage 
settled.  Of  this  she  had  never 
permitted  him  to  speak.  Their 
engagement  had  been  altogether 
of  a  highly  refined  and  visionary 
kind,  a  sort  of  bond  of  intellectual 
sympathy  which  pleased  and  nat- 
tered the  consciousness  of  superi- 
ority in  Halliday's  mind,  but  in 
other  respects  was  sometimes  a 
little  chilly,  and  so  wanting  in  all 
warmer  demonstration  as  to  carry 
with  it  a  perpetual  subdued  dis- 
appointment and  tremor  of  uncer- 
tainty. Had  not  the  schoolmaster 
possessed  a  great  deal  of  self-ap- 
proval and  conscious  worth,  he 
might  have  sometimes  lost  confi- 
dence altogether  in  Joyce's  affec- 
tion ;  but  though  he  was  often 
uncomfortable  with  a  sensation  of 
having  much  kept  from  him  which 
was  his  due,  he  had  not  as  yet 
come  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  ima- 
gine that  Joyce  was  indifferent  to 
him.  He  could  not  have  done 
her  that  wrong.  She  had  met  no- 
body, could  have  met  nobody,  who 
was  his  equal,  and  how  was  it 
possible  then  that  she  could  be 
unfaithful  1  It  seemed  to  Halli- 
day  a  wrong  to  Joyce  to  suppose 
her  capable  of  such  a  lamentable 
want  of  judgment. 

But  he  was  heartily  in  love  with 
her  at  the  same  time,  as  well  as  so 
much  with  himself,  and  the  regime 
under  which  she  held  him  was  cold. 
He  had  become  impatient  of  it,  and 
very  anxious  to  bring  it  to  an  end  : 
and  there  was  no  reason  except 
her  fantastic  unreadiness  for  de- 
lay. He  said  to  himself  that  he 
must  put  a  stop  to  this, — that  he 
must  step  forward  in  all  the  de- 
cision of  his  manhood,  and  impress 
this  determination  upon  the  weaker 
feminine  nature  which  was  made 
to  yield  to  his  superior  force  and 
impulse.  There  was  no  reason  in 
the  world  for  delay.  He  had  at- 


tained all  the  promotion  which  was 
likely  for  a  long  time  to  be  his ; 
and  the  position  of  schoolmistress 
in  his  parish  was  likely  to  be  soon 
vacant,  which  would  afford  to 
Joyce  the  possibility  of  carrying 
on  her  professional  work,  and  add- 
ing to  their  joint  means,  as  no 
doubt  she  would  insist  upon  doing. 
This  was  not  a  thing  which  Halli- 
day  himself  would  have  insisted 
upon.  He  felt  profoundly  that  to 
be  able  to  keep  his  wife  at  home, 
and  retain  her  altogether  like  a 
garden  enclosed  for  his  private 
enjoyment,  was  a  supreme  luxury, 
and  one  which  it  was  the  privi- 
lege of  the  superior  classes  alone 
to  prize  at  its  proper  value.  He 
had  been  a  prudent  young  man  all 
his  life,  and  had  laid  by  a  little 
money,  and  he  felt  with  a  proud 
and  not  ungenerous  expansion  of 
his  bosom  that  he  was  able  to 
afford  himself  that  luxury ;  but 
he  doubted  greatly  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  bring  Joyce 
to  perceive  that  this  was  the  more 
excellent  way,  and  that  it  would 
be  meet  for  her  to  give  up  her 
work  and  devote  herself  entirely 
to  her  husband.  He  comprehend- 
ed something  of  her  pride,  her  high 
independence,  and  even  indulgent- 
ly allowed  for  the  presence  in  her 
of  a  geat  deal  of  that  ambition 
which  is  more  appropriate  to  a 
man  than  a  woman ;  therefore  he 
was  prepared  to  yield  the  question 
in  respect  to  the  work,  and  to  find 
a  new  element  of  satisfaction  in 
the  thought  of  placing  her  by  his 
own  side  in  the  little  rostrum  of 
the  school  as  well  as  in  the  seclu- 
sion of  the  home.  The  Board 
would  be  too  glad  to  secure  the 
services  of  Miss  Matheson,  so  well 
known  for  her  admirable  manage- 
ment at  Bellendean,  as  the  mistress 
at  Comely  Green.  And  thus  every 
exigency  would  be  satisfied. 

He  went  over  his  little  house 
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carefully,  room  by  room,  when  he 
came  in  from  his  walk,  and  con- 
sidered what  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  add,  and  what  to  repair 
and  refresh,  for  Joyce's  reception. 
His  mind  was  a  thoroughly  frugal 
and  prudent  one,  tempted  by  no 
vain  desires,  spoiled  by  no  habits 
of  extravagance.  Amid  all  the 
fond  visions  which  filled  him,  as 
he  realised  the  new  necessities  of 
a  double  life,  he  yet  calculated 
very  closely  what  would  be  neces- 
sary, what  they  could  do  without, 
how  many  things  were  strictly 
needful,  and  how  and  at  what 
price  these  additions  could  be 
procured.  The  calculations  were 
full  of  enchantment,  but  they  were 
not  reckoned  up  less  carefully. 
He  returned  to  them  after  he  had 
eaten  his  dinner,  and  they  occupied 
the  greater  part  of  the  afternoon, 
with  many  an  excursion  into  the 
realms  of  fancy  to  sweeten  them, 
although  of  themselves  they  were 
sweet.  And  it  was  with  the  re- 
sult of  his  calculations  carefully 
jotted  down  upon  a  piece  of  paper 
in  his  pocket-book,  that  he  set  out 
before  tea-time  for  Bellendean,  to 
make  known  to  Joyce  his  desires 
and  determination,  and  to  sway  her 
mind  as  the  female  mind  ought  to 
be  swayed,  half  by  sweet  persua- 
sion, half  by  the  magnetism  of 
his  superior  force  of  impulse,  to 
adopt  it  as  her  own.  The  idea 
that  she  might  insist,  and  decline 
to  be  influenced,  was  one  which  he 
would  not  allow  himself  to  take 
into  consideration,  though  it  lay 
in  the  background  in  one  of  the 
chambers  of  his  mind  with  a  sort 
of  chill  sense  of  unpleasant  possi- 
bility, which,  so  far  as  possible,  he 
put  out  of  sight.  It  was  a  lovely 
afternoon,  and  the  road  from 
Comely  Green  to  Bellendean  lay 
partly  by  the  highroad  within 
sight  of  the  Firth,  and  partly 
through  the  woods  and  park  of 


Bellendean  House.  Everything 
was  cheerful  round  him,  the  birds 
singing,  the  water  reflecting  the  sun- 
shine in  jewelled  lines  of  sparkle 
and  light.  Andrew  could  not  think 
of  any  such  black  thing  as  refusal, 
or  even  reluctance,  amid  all  the 
sweet  harmony  and  consent  to  be 
happy,  which  was  in  the  lovely  sum- 
mer day. 

When  he  reached  the  cottage  it 
gave  him  a  little  thrill  of  surprise 
to  find  the  door  shut  which  usu- 
ally stood  so  frankly  open,  admit- 
ting the  genial  summer  atmos- 
phere and  something  of  the  sights 
and  sounds  outside.  It  was  strange 
to  find  the  door  closed  on  a  sum- 
mer evening ;  and  an  idea  that 
somebody  must  be  ill,  or  that 
something  must  have  happened, 
sprang  into  instant  life  in  An- 
drew's mind.  His  knock  was  not 
even  answered  by  the  invitation 
to  come  in,  which  would  have 
been  natural  in  other  circum- 
stances. He  heard  a  little  move- 
ment inside  but  no  cheerful  sound 
of  voices,  and  presently  the  door 
was  opened  by  Janet  in  her  best 
gown,  who,  looking  out  upon  him 
with  a  jealous  glance  through  a 
very  small  opening,  breathed  forth 
an  "  Oh  !  it's  you,  Andrew ; "  and, 
letting  the  door  swing  fully  open, 
bade  him  come  in.  Within  he  was 
bewildered  to  see  old  Peter  and 
Joyce  seated  at  the  table  upon 
which  the  tea-things  still  stood. 
There  they  were  all  three,  nobody 
ill,  no  visible  cause  for  this  extra- 
ordinary seclusion.  Peter  gave 
him  a  grim  little  nod  without 
speaking,  and  Joyce  put  forth — it 
almost  seemed  unwillingly  —  her 
hand,  but  without  moving  other- 
wise. He  took  the  chair  from 
which  Janet  had  risen,  and  gazed 
at  them  bewildered.  "What  is 
the  matter?  Has  anything  hap- 
pened ? "  he  said. 

There  was  a  pause.    Peter  drum- 
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med  Upon  the  table  with  his  fing- 
ers, with  something  almost  deris- 
ive in  the  measured  sound ;  and 
Joyce  half  turned  to  him  as  if 
about  to  speak,  but  said  nothing. 
It  was  Janet  who  answered  his 
question.  There  was  a  hot  flush 
upon  her  cheeks — the  flush  of  ex- 
citement and  emotion.  She  an- 
swered him  shaking  her  head. 

"Ay,  Andrew,  there's  some- 
thing happened.  We're  no'  like 
oursel's,  as  ye  can  see.  Ye  wouldna 
have  gotten  in  this  nicht  to  this 
afflicted  house  if  ye  had  not  been 
airt  and  pairt  in  it  as  weel  as 
Peter  and  me." 

"What  is  the  matter?"  he  re- 
peated, with  increased  alarm. 

"Ye  better  tell  him,  Joyce. 
Puir  lad,  he  has  a  richt  to  hear. 
He's  maybe  thought  like  me  of  sic 
a  thing  happening,  without  fear, 
as  if  it  might  be  a  kind  of  diver- 
sion. The  Lord  help  us  short- 
sighted folk." 

"  What  is  it  ?"  he  said;  "  you  are 
driving  me  distracted.  What  has 
happened  ? " 

Upon  this  Peter  gave  a  short, 
dry  laugh,  which  it  was  alarming 
to  hear.  "  He'll  never  find  out," 
said  the  old  man,  "  if  ye  give  him 
years  to  do  it.  It's  against  reason 
— it's  against  sense — a  man  to  step 
in  and  take  another  man's  bairn 
away." 

Joyce  was  very  pale.  He  ob- 
served this  for  the  first  time  in 
the  confusion  and  the  trouble  of 
this  incomprehensible  scene.  She 
sat  with  her  hands  clasped,  looking 
at  no  one — not  even  at  himself, 
though  she  had  given  him  her 
hand.  It  was  rare,  indeed,  that 
Joyce  should  be  the  last  to  ex- 
plain. Halliday  drew  his  chair  a 
little  nearer,  and  put  his  hand 
timidly  upon  hers,  which  made  her 
start.  She  made  a  quick  move- 
ment, as  if  to  draw  them  away, 
then  visibly  controlled  herself  and 


permitted  that  mute  interrogation 
and  caress. 

"It  is  just  what  I  aye  kent 
would  "happen,"  said  Janet,  uncon- 
scious or  indifferent  to  her  self- 
contradictions  ;  "  and  many  a  time 
have  I  implored  my  man  no'  to 
build  upon  her,  though  I  wasna  so 
wise  as  to  tak  my  ain  advice. 
And  as  for  you,  Andrew,  though 
I  took  good  care  you  should  hear 
a'  the  circumstances,  maybe  I 
should  have  warned  you  mair 
clearly  that  you  should  not  lippen 
to  her,  and  ware  a'  your  heart 
upon  her,  when  at  ainy  moment 

— at  ainy  moment "  Here  the 

old  woman's  voice  failed  her,  and 
broke  off  in  a  momentary,  much- 
resisted  sob.  Halliday's  astonish- 
ment and  anxiety  grew  at  every 
word.  His  hand  pressed  Joyce's 
hands  with  the  increasing  fervour 
of  an  eager  demand. 

"  Joyce  !  Joyce  !  what  do  they 
mean  ?  Have  you  nothing  to 
say?" 

Joyce  turned  upon  him,  with  a 
sudden  flush  taking  the  place  of 
her  paleness.  "  Granny  would 
make  you  think  that  I  was  not 
worthy  to  be  trusted,"  she  said ; 
"  that  to  ware  your  heart  upon  me, 
as  she  says,  was  to  be  cheated  and 
betrayed." 

"No,  no, — /  never  could  be- 
lieve that !  "  he  cried,  not  unwilling 
to  prove  the  superiority  of  his  own 
trust  to  that  of  the  old  people, 
who,  Halliday  felt,  it  would  not 
be  a  bad  thing  to  be  clear  of,  or 
as  nearly  clear  of  as  circumstances 
might  permit. 

Joyce  scarcely  paused  to  hear 
his  response,  but,  having  found 
her  voice,  went  on  hurriedly. 
"  People  have  come  that  say — 
that  say They  are  just  stran- 
gers— we  never  saw  them  before. 
They  say  that  I — I — belong  to 
them.  Oh,  I  am  not  going  to  pre- 
tend," cried  Joyce,  "  that  I  have 
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not  thought  of  that  happening, 
many  a  day  !  It  was  like  a  poem 
all  to  myself.  It  went  round  and 
round  in  my  head.  It  was  a  kind 
of  dream.  But  I  never  thought — I 
never,  never  thought  what  would 
become  of  me  if  it  came  true. 
And  how  do  I  know  that  it  is 
true  ?  Grandfather,  you  and 
granny  are  my  father  and  my 
mother.  I  never  knew  any  other. 
You  have  brought  me  up  and 
cared  for  me,  and  I  am  your  child 
to  the  end  of  my  life.  I  will 
never,  never " 

"Hold  your  peace  !"  cried  Janet. 
She  put  up  her  hard  hand  against 
Joyce's  soft  young  mouth.  The 
little  old  woman  grew  majestic  in 
her  sense  of  justice  and  right. 
"  Hold  your  peace  ! "  she  cried. 
"  Make  no  vows,  lest  you  should 
be  tempted  to  break  them  and  sin 
against  the  Lord.  Ye'll  do  what 
it's  your  duty  to  do.  You'll  no' 
tell  me  this  and  that — that  you'll 
take  the  law  in  your  ain  hands. 
Haud  your  tongue,  Peter  Mathe- 
son  !  You're  an  auld  fool,  putting 
nonsense  into  the  bairn's  head. 
What ! "  cried  Janet,  "  a  bairn  of 
MINE  to  say  that  she'll  act  as 
she  likes  and  please  hersel',  and 
take  her  choice  what  she'll  do ! 
and  a'  the  time  her  duty  straight 
forenenst  her,  and  nae  mainner  o' 
doubt  what  it  is.  Dinna  speak 
such  stuff  to  me." 

In  the  pause  of  this  conflict 
Andrew  Halliday's  voice  came  in, 
astonished  yet  composed,  with  curi- 
osity in  it  and  strong  expectation — 
sentiments  entirely  different  from 
those  which  swayed  the  others, 
and  which  silenced  them  and 
aroused  their  attention  from  the 
very  force  of  contrast.  "People 
who  say  —  that  you  belong  to 
them  1  Your  own  people  —  your 
own  friends  —  Joyce  !  Tell  me 

who  they  are, — tell  me You 

take  away  my  breath.  To  think 


that  they  should  have  found  her 
after  all ! " 

They  all  paused  in  the  impas- 
sioned strain  of  their  thoughts  to 
look  at  him.  This  new  note  struck 
in  the  midst  of  them  was  startling 
and  incomprehensible,  yet  checked 
the  excitement  and  vehemence  of 
their  own  feelings.  "  Ah,  Andro," 
said  old  Peter,  "  ye're  a  wise  man. 
Ye  would  like  to  hear  a'  about  it, 
and  wha  they  are,  and  if  the  new 
freends — the  new  freends" — the 
old  man  coughed  over  the  words 
to  get  his  voice — "  if  they're  may- 
be grander  folk  and  mair  to  your 
credit"  —he  broke  off  into  his 
usual  laugh,  but  a  laugh  harsh  and 
broken.  "Ye're  a  wise  lad,  An- 
dro, my  man — ye're  a  wise  lad." 

"  It  is  very  natural,  I  think," 
said  Andrew,  reddening,  "that  I 
should  wish  to  know.  We  have 
spoken  many  a  time  of  Joyce's — 
friends.  I  wish  to  know  about 
them,  and  what  they  are,  natu- 
rally, as  any  one  in  my  position 
would  do." 

"Joyce's  freends! — I  thocht  I 
kent  weel  what  that  meant,"  said 
Janet.  "  Eh  !  to  hear  him  speak 
of  Joyce's  freends.  I  thocht  I 
kent  weel  what  that  meant,"  she 
repeated,  with  a  smile  of  bitter- 
ness. Halliclay  had  taken  her  seat 
at  the  table,  and  she  went  and 
seated  herself  by  the  wall  at  as 
great  a  distance  from  the  group  as 
the  limits  of  space  would  permit. 
The  old  woman's  eyes  were  keen 
with  grief  and  bitter  pain,  and 
that  sense  of  being  superseded 
which  is  so  hard  to  bear.  She 
thought  that  Joyce  had  put  her 
chair  a  little  closer  to  that  of  the 
schoolmaster,  detaching  herself 
from  Peter,  and  that  the  young 
people  already  formed  a  little 
party  by  themselves.  This  was 
the  form  her  jealous  consciousness 
of  Joyce's  superiority  had  always 
taken,  even  when  everything  went 
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well.  She  burst  forth  again  in  in- 
dignant prophetic  strains,  taking 
a  little  comfort  in  this  thought. 

"But  dinna  you  think  you'll 
get  her,"  she  cried,  "no  more  than 
Peter  or  me  ! — dinna  you  believe 
that  they'll  think  you  good  enough 
for  her,  Andrew  Halliday.  If  it's 
ended  for  us,  it's  mair  than  ended 
for  you.  Do  you  think  a  grand 
sodger  -  officer,  that  was  the  Cap- 
tain's commander,  and  high,  high 
up,  nigh  to  the  Queen  herself, — do 
you  think  a  man  like  that  will 
give  his  dauchter  —  and  such  a 
dauchter,  fit  for  the  Queen's  Court 
if  ever  lady  was — to  a  bit  poor  little 
parish  schoolmaister  like  you  ? " 

The  comfort  which  Janet  took 
from  this  prognostication  was  bit- 
ter, but  it  was  great.  A  curious 
pride  in  the  grandeur  of  the  officer 
who  was  "  the  Captain's  "  com- 
mander made  her  bosom  swell.  At 
least  there  was  satisfaction  in  that, 
and  in  the  sudden  downfall,  the 
unmitigated  and  prompt  destruc- 
tion of  all  hopes  that  might  be 
entertained  by  that  whippersnap- 
per,  who  dared  to  demand  explana- 
tions on  the  subject  of  Joyce's 
"  friends  " — friends  in  Scotch  peas- 
ant parlance  meaning  what  "par- 
ents "  means  in  French,  the  family 
and  nearest  relatives.  Janet  had 
rightly  divined  that  Halliday  re- 
ceived the  news  not  with  sympa- 
thetic pain  or  alarm,  but  with  sup- 
pressed delight,  looking  forward  to 
the  acquisition  to  himself,  through 
his  promised  wife,  of  "  friends  " 
who  would  at  once  elevate  him  to 
the  rank  of  gentleman,  after  which 
he  longed  with  a  consciousness  of 
having  no  internal  right  to  it, 
which  old  Janet's  keen  instincts 
had  always  comprehended — far,  far 
different  from  Joyce,  who  want- 
ed no  elevation, — who  was  a  lady 
born. 

"  Granny,"  said  Joyce,  with  a 
trembling  voice,  "  you  think  very 


little,  very,  very  little — I  see  it 
now  for  the  first  time — of  me." 

"  Me  think  little  of  ye  !  that's 
a  bonnie  story ;  but  weel,  weel  I 
ken  what  will  happen.  We  will 
pairt  with  sore  hearts,  but  a  firm 
meaning  to  be  just  the  same  to  ane 
anither.  I've  seen  a  heap  of 
things  in  my  lifetime,"  said  Janet, 
with  mournful  pride.  "  Sae  has 
my  man ;  but  they  havena  time 
to  think — they're  no'  aye  turning 
things  ower  and  ower  like  a 
woman  at  the  fireside.  I've  seen 
mony  changes  and  pairtings,  and 
how  it  was  aye  said  it  should 
make  no  difference.  Eh !  I've 
seen  that  in  the  maist  natural 
way.  It's  no'  that  you'll  mean  ony 
unfaithfulness,  my  bonnie  woman. 
Na,  na.  I  ken  ye  to  the  bottom 
o'  your  heart,  and  the're's  nae  un- 
faithfulness in  you — no'  even  to 
him,"  said  Janet,  indicating  Hal- 
liday half  contemptuously  by  a 
pointing  finger,  "  much  less  to 
your  grandfaither  and  me.  I'm 
whiles  in  an  ill  key,  and  I've  been 
sae,  I  dinna  deny  it,  since  ever 
I  heard  this  awfu'  news  :  but 
now  I'm  coming  to  mysel'.  Ye'll 
do  your  duty,  Joyce.  Ye'll  accept 
what  canna  be  refused,  and  ye'll 
gang  away  from  us  with  a  sair 
heart,  and  it  will  be  a'  settled  that 
you're  to  come  back,  maybe  twice 
a-year,  maybe  ance  a-year,  to  Peter 
and  me,  and  be  our  ain  bairn 
again.  They're  no'  ill  folk,"  she 
went  on,  the  tears  dropping  upon 
her  apron  on  which  she  was  fold- 
ing hem  after  hem — "  they're  good 
folk ;  they're  kind,  awfu'  kind — 
they'll  never  wish  ye  to  be  un- 
grateful,— that's  what  they'll  say. 
They'll  no'  oppose  it,  they'll  settle 
it  a' — maybe  a  week,  maybe  a 
month,  maybe  mair ;  they'll  be 
real  weel  -  meaning,  real  kind. 
And  Peter  and  me,  we'll  live  a'  the 
year  thinking  o'  that  time ;  and 
ye'll  come  back,  my  bonnie  dear 
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— oh,  ye'll  come  back  !  with  your 
heart  licht  to  think  of  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  auld  folk.  But,  eh 
Joyce  !  ye'll  no'  be  in  the  house  a 
moment  till  ye'll  see  the  difference; 
ye'll  no'  have  graspit  my  hand  or 
looked  me  in  the  face  till  ye  see 
the  difference.  Ye'll  see  the  glaur 
on  your  grandfaither's  shoon  when 
he  comes  in,  and  the  sweat  on 
his  brow.  No'  with  ony  unkind 
meaning.  Oh,  far  frae  that — far 
frae  that !  Do  I  no'  ken  your 
heart  ?  But  ye'll  be  used  to  other 
things — it'll  a'  have  turned  strange 
to  ye  then — and  ye'll  see  where 


we're  wanting.  Oh,  ye'll  see  it !  It 
will  just  be  mair  plain  to  ye  than 
all  the  rest.  The  wee  bit  place, 
the  common  things,  the  neebors  a' 
keen  to  ken,  but  chief  of  us,  Peter 
and  me  our  ainsels,  twa  common 
puir  folk." 

"  Granny  !  "  cried  Joyce,  fling- 
ing herself  upon  her,  unable  to 
bear  this  gradual  working  up. 

Peter  came  in  with  a  chorus 
with  his  big  broken  laugh — "Ay, 
ay,  just  that,  just  that !  an  auld 
broken-down  ploughman  and  his 
puir  auld  body  of  a  wife.  It's 
just  that,  it's  just  that ! " 


CHAPTER   XV. 


Great  was  the  consternation  in 
Bellendean  over  the  unsatisfactory 
interview  which  it  was  so  soon 
known  had  taken  place  between 
Joyce  and  her  father.  Colonel 
Hayward's  public  intimation  of 
the  facts  at  luncheon  had  created, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  the 
greatest  commotion ;  and  the  ladies 
of  the  party  assembled  round  Mrs 
Bellendean  with  warm  curiosity 
when  the  whisper  ran  through 
the  house  that  Joyce  had  come — 
and  had  gone  away  again.  Gone 
away  !  To  explain  it  was  very 
difficult,  to  understand  it  impos- 
sible. The  schoolmistress,  the  vil- 
lage girl,  to  discover  that  she  was 
Colonel  Hayward's  daughter,  and 
not  to  be  elated,  transported  by 
the  discovery !  Why,  it  was  a 
romance,  it  was  like  a  fairy  tale. 
Mrs  Bellendean's  suggestion  that 
there  was  a  second  side  to  every- 
thing, though  the  fact  was  not 
generally  recognised  in  fairy  tales, 
contented  no  one ;  and  a  little 
mob  of  excited  critics,  all  touched 
and  interested  by  Colonel  Hay- 
ward's  speech,  turned  upon  the 
rustic  heroine  and  denounced  her 
pretensions.  What  did  she  ex- 


pect, what  had  she  looked  for — to 
turn  out  a  king's  daughter,  or  a 
duke's?  But  it  was  generally 
agreed  that  few  dukes  were  so 
delightful  as  Colonel  Hayward, 
and  that  Joyce  showed  the  worst 
of  taste  as  well  as  the  utmost 
ingratitude.  Mrs  Bellendean  was 
disappointed  too ;  but  she  was 
partly  comforted  by  the  fact  that 
Captain  Bellendean,  who  was  in- 
dignant beyond  measure  at  the 
girl's  caprice  and  folly,  had  fallen 
into  a  long  and  apparently  in- 
teresting argument  on  the  subject 
with  Greta,  her  own  special  fa- 
vourite and  protegee.  It  is  almost 
impossible  for  any  natural  woman 
to  find  a  man  in  Norman's  position, 
well-looking,  young,  and  rich,  with- 
in her  range,  without  forming  mat- 
rimonial schemes  for  him  of  one 
kind  or  another ;  and  Mrs  Bellen- 
dean had  already  made  up  her 
mind  that  the  pang  of  leaving 
Bellendean  would  be  much  softened 
could  she  see  her  successor  in 
Greta,  the  favourite  of  the  house, 
a  girl  full  of  her  own  partialities 
and  ways  of  thinking,  and  whom 
she  had  influenced  all  her  life. 
She  forgot  Joyce  in  seeing  the 
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animated  discussion  that  rose  be- 
tween these  two.  Greta's  charm- 
ing ingenuous  face  lit  up  by  the 
fervour  of  her  plea  for  Joyce,  and 
eager  explanation  of  everything 
that  could  excuse  and  justify  her, 
seemed  to  her  maternal  friend  ir- 
resistible :  and  Norman  seemed  to 
feel  the  fascination.  He  melted,  he 
smiled,  he  appeared  to  take  pains 
to  draw  out  that  generous  plea; 
there  was  so  much  admiration  and 
pleasure  in  his  looks  that  the  lady 
felt  her  heart  rise  in  spite  of  the 
complications  of  the  other  ques- 
tion. She  was  much  interested 
in  Joyce,  but  more  in  Greta.  The 
rest  of  the  party  gradually  melted 
away,  having  exhausted  the  sub- 
ject, and  Mrs  Bellendean  took  the 
opportunity  to  follow.  They  did 
not  seem  tired  of  it,  and  she  was 
abundantly  satisfied  to  let  them 
follow  it — as  far  as  it  might  go. 

Nor  was  Greta  disinclined. 
Norman  was  not  only  her  relative 
but  her  old  friend.  She  believed 
that  he  had  been  very  kind  to  her 
when  she  was  a  child.  She  was 
very  willing  to  believe  that  she 
had  always  thought  of  him,  and 
that  in  India  and  over  all  the 
world  he  had  kept  a  corner  in  his 
heart  for  little  Greta.  Other 
people  thought  so,  and  though  he 
had  never  said  it,  there  seemed  no 
reason  in  the  world  why  it  should 
not  be  true.  It  was  pleasant  to 
her  to  linger  and  talk  to  him,  and 
defend  Joyce  against  his  strictures, 
with  indeed  the  truest  enthusiasm 
for  Joyce,  but  a  half  pleasure  in 
hearing  him  attack,  in  order  that 
she  might  defend  her.  Perhaps 
Greta  believed  that  Norman  Bel- 
lendean was  moved  in  the  same 
way,  and  that  it  was  in  order 
that  she  might  defend  that  he 
made  his  attack.  And  per- 
haps there  was  a  grain  of  truth 
in  the  supposition :  but  only  a 
grain  of  truth ;  for  when  Captain 


Bellendean  saw  from  the  window 
at  which  he  was  standing,  carry- 
ing on  this  half-serious,  half-laugh- 
ing debate,  his  old  Colonel  walking 
to  and  fro  on  the  terrace  with 
heavy  steps  and  bowed  head,  his 
point  of  interest  changed  at  once. 
He  looked  no  more  at  Greta, 
though  she  was  a  much  prettier 
sight :  evidently  all  his  sympathy 
was  for  Colonel  Hayward ;  and 
after  the  talk  had  gone  on  lan- 
guishing for  a  few  moments,  he 
excused  himself  for  leaving  her. 
"  Poor  old  chap  !  I  must  go  and 
try  if  I  can  do  anything  to  console 
him,"  he  said.  He  stepped  out 
from  the  open  window,  waving  his 
hand  to  her  in  his  friendly  brother- 
ly way.  He  was  entirely  at  his 
ease  with  Greta,  and  liked  her 
very  much  ;  but  she  "felt  discon- 
certed and  cast  down  far  more 
than  the  position  required — as  if 
she  had  been  thrown  over,  almost 
rejected,  a  sensation  which  ran 
hotly  through  her  for  a  moment 
before  she  had  convinced  herself 
how  false  it  was.  How  entirely 
false,  and  how  unworthy  of  her 
to  entertain  such  a  feeling,  when 
he  was  only  following  the  dictates 
of  his  kind  heart — to  try  and  com- 
fort those  who  were  in  trouble ! 
Nevertheless  Greta  felt  a  certain 
sense  of  humiliation  when  Norman 
left  her.  He  could  not  surely 
have  kept  that  corner  for  her  so 
warmly  after  all. 

Norman  found  Colonel  Hayward 
very  much  cast  down  and  melan- 
choly. He  was  pacing  up  and 
down,  up  and  down — sometimes 
pausing  to  throw  a  blank  look  over 
the  landscape,  sometimes  mechani- 
cally gathering  a  faded  leaf  from 
one  of  the  creepers  on  the  wall. 
He  endeavoured  to  pull  himself 
up  when  Captain  Bellendean  joined 
him ;  but  the  old  soldier  had  no 
skill  in  concealing  his  feelings,  and 
he  was  too  anxious  to  get  support 
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and  sympathy  to  remain  long  silent. 
He  announced,  with  all  the  solem- 
nity becoming  a  strange  event,  that 
Mrs  Hayward  was  lying  down  a 
little.  "She  travelled  all  night, 
you  know ;  and  though  she  can 
sleep  on  the  railway,  it  never  does 
one  much  good  that  sort  of  sleep ; 
and  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
going  on  all  day — a  great  deal  that 
has  been  very  agitating  for  us 
both.  I  persuaded  her  to  He 
down,"  Colonel  Hayward  said, 
looking  at  his  companion  furtively, 
as  if  afraid  that  Norman  might 
think  Elizabeth  was  to  blame. 

"  It  was  the  best  thing  she  could 
do,"  said  Captain  Bellendean. 

"  That  is  exactly  what  I  told 
her — the  very  best  thing  she  could 
do.  It  is  seldom  she  leaves  me 
when  I  have  so  much  need  of  her ; 
but  I  insisted  upon  it.  And  then 
I  am  in  full  possession  of  her  sen- 
timents," said  the  Colonel.  "  She 
told  me  exactly  what  she  thought ; 
and  she  advised  me  to  take  a  walk 
by  myself,  and  think  it  all  out." 

"  Perhaps,  then,  I  ought  to  leave 
you  alone,  Colonel  1  but  I  saw  you 
from  the  window,  and  thought  you 
looked  out  of  spirits." 

"  My  dear  boy,  I  am  glad — too 
glad  —  to  have  you.  Thinking  a 
thing  out  is  easy  to  say,  but  not  so 
easy  to  do.  And  you  had  always 
a  great  deal  of  sense,  Bellendean. 
When  we  had  difficulties  in  the 
regiment,  I  well  remember — 
But  that  was  easy  in  compari- 
son with  this.  You  know  what 
has  happened.  We've  found  my 
daughter,  it  appears.  For  I  was 
married  long  before  I  met  with 
my  wife.  It  was  only  for  a  little 
time;  and  then  she  disappeared, 
poor  girl,  and  I  never  could  find 
out  what  became  of  her.  It  gave 
me  a  very  great  deal  of  trouble 
and  distress — more  than  I  could 
tell  you ;  and  now  it  appears  she 
left  a  child.  I  told  you  all  to-day 


at  luncheon.  Joyce,  the  girl  they 
all  talk  about,  turns  out  to  be  my 
daughter.  Can  you  believe  such  a 
story  ? " 

"  I  had  heard  about  it  before ; 
and  then  what  you  said  to-day — 
it  is  very  wonderful." 

"  Yes ;  but  it's  quite  true.  And 
we  told  her — in  Mrs  Bellendean's 
room.  And  if  you  will  believe  it, 
she —  She  as  good  as  rejected 
me,  Norman — refused  to  have  me 
for  her  father.  It  has  thrown  me 
into  a  dreadful  state  of  confusion. 
And  Elizabeth  can't  help  me,  it  ap- 
pears. She  says  I  must  work  it  out 
for  myself.  But  it  seems  unnatu- 
ral to  work  out  a  thing  by  myself ; 
and  especially  a  thing  like  this. 
Yes,  the  girl  would  have  nothing 
to  say  to  me,  Bellendean.  She 
says  I  must  have  ill-treated  her 
mother  —  poor  Joyce  !  the  girl  I 
told  you  that  I  had  married.  And 
I  never  did — indeed  I  never  did  !  " 

"  I  am  sure  of  that,  sir.  You 
never  injured  any  one." 

"  Ah,  my  dear  fellow  !  you  don't 
know  how  things  happen.  It  seems 
to  be  nobody's  fault,  and  yet  there's 
injury  done.  It's  very  bewildering 
to  me,  at  my  age,  to  think  of  having 
a  child  living.  I  never — -thought 
of  anything  of  the  kind.  I  may 
have  wished  that  my  wife — and 
then  again  it  would  seem  almost 
better  that  it  shouldn't  be  so." 

Colonel  Hayward  put  his  arm 
within  that  of  Norman  ;  he  quick- 
ened his  pace  as  they  went  up  and 
down  the  terrace,  and  then  would 
stop  suddenly  to  deliver  an  em- 
phatic sentence.  "  She  looked  me 
in  the  face,  as  if  she  defied  me," 
he  said,  "  and  then  went  away  and 
left  me — with  that  old  woman.  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  such  a  position, 
Bellendean?  My  daughter,  you 
know,  my  own  daughter — and  she 
looks  me  in  the  face,  and  tells  me 
I  must  have  harmed  her  mother, 
and  why  did  I  leave  her  ?  and  goes 
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away  !  What  am  I  to  do  1  When 
you  have  made  such  a  discovery, 
there  it  is  ;  you  can't  put  it  out  of 
your  mind,  or  go  upon  your  way, 
as  if  you  had  never  found  it  out. 
I  can't  be  as  I  was  before.  I  have 
got  a  daughter.  You  may  smile, 
Bellendean,  and  think  it's  just  the 
old  fellow's  confused  way." 

"  I  don't,  indeed,  sir.  I  can 
quite  understand  the  embarrass- 
ment  " 

"That's  it — the  embarrassment. 
She  belongs  to  me,  and  her  future 
should  be  my  dearest  care — my 
dearest  care  —  a  daughter,  you 
know,  more  even  than  a  boy. 
Just  what  I  have  often  thought 
would  make  life  perfects—just  a 
sort  of  a  glory  to  us,  Elizabeth  and 
me ;  but  when  you  think  of  it, 
quite  a  stranger,  brought  iip  so 
different !  And  Elizabeth  opposed, 
a  little  opposed.  I  can't  help  see- 
ing it,  though  she  tries  to  hide  it, 
telling  me  that  it's  my  affair — that 
I  must  think  it  out  myself.  How 
can  I  think  it  out  myself?  and 
then  my  daughter  herself  turning 
upon  me  !  What  can  I  do  ?  I 
don't  know  what  to  do  ! " 

"  Everybody,"  said  Captain  Bel- 
lendean— though  a  little  against 
the  grain,  for  he  was  himself  very 
indignant  with  Joyce  —  "  speaks 
highly  of  her  •  there  is  but  one 
voice — every  one  likes  and  admires 
her." 

The  Colonel  gave  a  little  pres- 
sure to  the  young  man's  arm,  as  if 
in  thanks,  and  said  with  a  sigh, 
"  She  is  very  like  her  mother.  You 
would  say,  if  you  had  known  her, 
the  very  same — more  than  a  like- 
ness. Elizabeth  has  had  a  good 
deal  to  put  up  with  on  that  ac- 
count. You  can't  wonder  if  she  is 
a  little — opposed.  And  everything 
is  at  a  standstill.  /  have  to  take 
the  next  step  ;  they  will  neither  of 
them  help  me — and  what  am  I  to 
do  ?  Children — seem  to  bring  love 


with  them  when  they  are  born  in 
a  house.  But  when  a  grown-up 
young  woman  appears  that  you 
never  saw  before,  and  you  are  told 
she  is  your  daughter !  It  is  a 
dreadful  position  to  be  in,  Bellen- 
dean. I  don't  know,  no  more  than 
a  baby,  what  to  do." 

"  That  is  rather  a  dreadful  view 
to  take,"  said  Norman.  "  But 
when  you  know  her  better,  most 
likely  everything  will  come  right. 
You  have  a  very  kind  heart,  sir, 
and  the  young  lady  is  very  pretty, 
and  nice,  and  clever,  and  nature 
will  speak." 

The  Colonel  shook  his  head.  "  I 
believed  this  morning  in  nature 
speaking — but  I  am  sadly  shaken, 
sadly  shaken,  Bellendean.  Why 
did  she  turn  against  me  ?  You 
would  have  thought  that  merely 
to  say,  I  am  your  father — but  she 
turned  upon  me  as  if  I  had  been 
her  enemy.  And  what  can  I  do  ? 
We  can't  go  away  to-morrow  and 
leave  her  here.  We  must  have 
her  to  live  with  us,  and  perhaps 
she  won't  come,  and  most  likely 
she'll  not  like  it  if  she  does.  I 
am  dreadfully  down  about  it  all. 
Joyce's  girl  whom  I  don't  know,  and 
Elizabeth,  who  gives  me  up  and 
goes  to  lie  down  because  she's  tired 
— just  when  I  need  her  most  !  " 

"But,  Colonel,  it  is  true  that 
Mrs  Hayward  must  be  very  tired  : 
and  no  doubt  she  feels  that  you 
and  Miss  Joyce  will  understand 
each  other  better  if  you  meet  by 
yourselves,  when  she  is  not  there." 

"Eh?  Do  you  think  that's 
what  she  means,  Bellendean  ?  and 
do  you  think  so  too  ?  But  even 
then  I  am  no  further  advanced 
than  I  was  before  :  for  my  daughter, 
you  know,  she's  not  here,  and  how 
do  I  know  where  to  find  her,  even 
if  I  were  prepared  to  meet  her  ? 
and  heaven  knows  I  am  less  pre- 
pared than  ever — and  very  nerv- 
ous and  anxious :  and  if  she  were 
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standing  before  me  at  this  moment 
I  don't  know  what  I  should  say." 

"  I  can  show  you  where  to  find 
her,"  said  Captain  Bellendeun. 
"  Come  and  see  her,  sir ;  you  don't 
want  to  be  prepared — you  have 
only  to  show  her  that  she  may 
trust  to  your  kind  heart,  and  settle 
everything  before  Mrs  Hayward 
wakes  up." 

"  My  kind  heart ! "  said  Colonel 
Hayward.  "  I'm  not  so  sure  that 
my  heart  is  kind — not,  it  appears, 
to  my  own  flesh  and  blood.  I  feel 
almost  as  if  I  should  be  glad  never 
to  hear  of  her  again." 

"That  is  only  because  you  are 
out  of  sorts,  and  got  no  sleep  last 
night." 

"  How  do  you  know  I  got  no 
sleep?  It's  quite  true.  Elizabeth 
thinks  I  only  fancy  it,  but  the 
truth  is  that  when  my  mind  is 
disturbed  I  cannot  sleep.  I  am 
dreadfully  down  about  it  all,  Bel- 
lendean.  No,  I  haven't  the  cour- 
age, I  haven't  the  courage.  If 
she  were  to  tell  me  again  that 
her  mother  had  much  to  complain 
of,  I  couldn't  answer  a  word.  And 
yet  it's  not  so.  I  declare  to  you, 
Bellendean,  upon  my  honour,  it 
was  no  fault  of  mine." 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,  sir,"  said 
Bellendean.  "  Don't  think  any 
more  of  that,  but  come  with  me 
and  see  Miss  Joyce,  and  settle  it 
all." 

It  was  with  eyes  full  of  mild 
disappointment  that  Greta  saw  the 
two  gentlemen  leave  the  terrace 
and  disappear  among  the  trees  of 
the  avenue.  She  had  lingered  a 
little  observing  them,  hoping  that 
Norman  would  come  back.  Her 
disappointment  was  not  profound, 
yet  she  felt  it.  Did  he  really  pre- 
fer a  walk  with  the  old  Colonel  to 
her  company  7  or  was  it  only  out 
of  kindness,  by  an  effort  of  that 
self-sacrifice  which  women  believe 
to  be  the  finest  of  mortal  impulses  ? 


But  it  is  not  quite  so  satisfactory, 
perhaps,  when  the  thing  sacrificed 
is  one's  self. 

The  Colonel  said  little  as  he 
walked  down  to  the  village  lean- 
ing on  young  Bellendean's  arm. 
He  was  alarmed  and  nervous ;  his 
throat  was  dry,  his  mind  was  con- 
fused. Norman's  society,  the  touch 
of  his  arm,  the  moral  force  of  his 
companionship,  kept  Colonel  Hay- 
ward  up  to  the  mark,  or  it  is  pos- 
sible that  he  might  have  turned 
back  and  fled  from  those  difficulties 
which  he  did  not  feel  himself  able 
to  cope  with,  and  the  new  relation- 
ship that  had  already  produced 
such  confusion  in  his  life.  But 
he  was  firmly  held  by  Norman's 
arm,  and  did  not  resist  the  im- 
pulse, though  it  was  not  his  own. 
He  did  not  know  what  he  was 
going  to  say  to  Joyce,  or  how  to 
meet  this  proud  young  creature, 
filled  with  a  fanciful  indignation 
for  her  mother's  wrongs.  He  had 
never  wronged  her  mother.  Piti- 
ful as  the  story  was,  and  tenderly 
as  he  had  always  regarded  her 
memory,  the  Joyce  of  his  youth 
had  been  the  instrument  of  her 
own  misery  and  of  much  trouble 
and  anguish  to  him,  though  the 
gentle-hearted  soldier  had  accepted 
it  always  as  a  sort  of  natural  ca- 
lamity for  which  nobody  was  re- 
sponsible, and  never  blamed  her. 
But  even  the  gentlest-hearted  will 
be  moved  when  the  judgment 
which  they  have  refrained  from 
making  is  turned  against  them- 
selves. It  was  not  his  fault,  and 
yet  how  could  he  say  so?  How 
could  he  explain  it  to  this  second 
hot-headed  Joyce  without  blam- 
ing the  first  who  had  so  suffered, 
and  over  whom  death  had  laid  a 
shadowy  veil  of  tenderness,  an  ob- 
livion of  all  mistakes  and  errors'! 
Colonel  Hayward  did  not  articu- 
lately discuss  this  question  with 
himself,  but  it  was  at  the  bottom 
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of  all  the  confusion  in  his  troubled 
mind.  He  was  afraid  of  her,  shy 
of  her  presence,  not  knowing  how 
to  address  or  approach  this  stran- 
ger, who  was  his  own  child.  He 
had  looked  with  a  tender  envy  at 
other  people's  daughters  before 
now,  thinking  if  only  Elizabeth 

But  a  daughter  who  was  not 

Elizabeth's,  and  to  whom  his  wife 
was  even,  as  he  said  to  himself, 
a  little — opposed,  was  something 
that  had  never  entered  into  his 
thoughts.  How  easy  it  was  in 
the  story-books  ! — how  parents  and 
children  long  separated  sprang  into 
each  other's  arms  and  hearts  by 
instinct.  But  it  was  very  different 
in  real  life,  when  the  problem  how 
to  receive  into  the  intimacy  of  so 
small  a  household  a  third  person 
who  was  so  near  in  blood,  so  abso- 
lutely unknown  in  all  that  con- 
stitutes human  sympathy,  had  to 
be  solved  at  a  moment's  notice  ! 
He  had  been  very  much  excited 
and  disturbed  the  day  before,  but 
he  had  not  doubted  the  power  of 
Elizabeth  to  put  everything  right. 
Now,  however,  Elizabeth  had  not 
only  for  the  first  time  failed,  but 
was — opposed.  She  had  not  said 
it,  but  he  had  felt  it.  She  had 
declared  herself  tired,  and  lain 
down,  and  told  him  to  work  it 
out  himself.  Such  a  state  of 
affairs  was  one  which  Colonel  Hay- 
ward  had  never  contemplated,  and 
everything  accordingly  was  much 
worse  than  yesterday,  when  he 
had  still  been  able  to  feel  that  if 
Elizabeth  were  only  here  all  would 
go  well. 

The  party  in  the  cottage  were 
in  a  very  subdued  and  depressed 
condition  when  Captain  Bellen- 
dean  knocked  at  the  door.  The 
heat  of  resistance  in  Joyce's  mind 
had  died  down.  Whether  it  was 
the  strain  of  argument  which 
Janet  still  carried  on,  though 
Joyce  had  not  consciously  listened 
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to  it,  or  whether  the  mere  effect 
of  the  short  lapse  of  time  which 
quencher  excitement  had  operat- 
ed unawares  upon  her  mind,  it 
is  certain  that  her  vehemence  of 
feeling  and  rebellion  of  heart  had 
sunk  into  that  despondent  suspen- 
sion of  thought  which  exhaustion 
brings.  Resistance  dies  out,  and 
the  chill  compulsion  of  circum- 
stance comes  in,  making  itself  felt 
above  all  flashes  of  indignation, 
all  revolts  of  sentiment.  Joyce 
knew  now,  though  she  had  not 
acknowledged  it  in  words,  that  her 
power  over  her  own  life  was  gone, 
— that  there  was  no  strength  in  her 
to  resist  the  new  laws  and  sub- 
ordination under  which  she  felt 
herself  to  have  fallen.  She  had 
not  even  the  consciousness  which 
a  girl  in  a  higher  class  might 
have  been  supported  by,  that  her 
father's  rights  over  her  were  not 
supreme.  She  believed  that  she 
had  no  power  to  resist  his  decrees 
as  to  what  was  to  become  of  her ; 
and  accordingly,  after  the  first 
outburst  of  contradictory  feeling, 
the  girl's  heart  and  courage  had 
altogether  succumbed.  She  had 
fallen  upon  the  neck  of  her  old 
guardian — the  true  mother  of  her 
life — with  tears,  which  quenched 
out  every  spark  of  the  passion 
which  had  inspired  her.  Joyce 
felt  herself  to  be  within  the 
grasp  of  fate.  She  was  like  one 
of  the  heroines  of  the  poets  in  a 
different  aspect  from  that  in  which 
she  had  identified  herself  with 
Rosalind  or  Miranda.  What  she 
was  like  now  was  Iphigenia  or 
Antigone  caught  in  the  remorse- 
less bonds  of  destiny.  She  did  not 
even  feel  that  forlorn  satisfaction 
in  it  which  she  might  have  done 
had  there  been  more  time,  or  had 
she  been  less  unhappy.  The  only 
feeling  she  was  conscious  of  was 
misery,  life  running  low  in  her, 
all  the  elements  and  powers  against 
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her,  and  the  possibility  even  of 
resistance  gone  out  of  her.  Old 
Janet  had  pressed  her  close,  and 
then  had  repulsed  her  with  the 
impatience  of  highly  excited  feel- 
ing ;  and  Joyce  stood  before  the 
window,  with  the  light  upon  her 
pale  face,  quite  subdued,  unresist- 
ant,  dejected  to  the  bottom  of  her 
heart.  The  only  one  of  the  group 
who  showed  any  energy  or  satis- 
faction was  Andrew  Halliday,  who 
could  not  refrain  a  rising  and  ex- 
hilaration of  heart  at  the  thought 
of  being  son-in-law  to  a  man  who 
was  the  "  Captain's  "  commanding 
officer,  and  consequently  occupied 
a  position  among  the  great  ones  of 
the  earth.  Andrew's  imagination 
had  already  leaped  at  all  the  good 
things  that  might  follow  for  him- 
self. He  thought  of  possible  eleva- 
tions in  the  way  of  head-master- 
ships, scholastic  dignities,  and  hon- 
ours. "  They  "  would  never  leave 
Joyce's  husband  a  parish  school- 
master !  He  had  not  time  to 
follow  it  out,  but  his  thoughts 
had  swayed  swiftly  upwards  to 
promotions  and  honours  unde- 
fined. 

"  Wha's  that  at  the  door?"  said 
Janet,  among  her  tears. 

"  It's  the  Captain,"  said  Joyce, 
in  a  voice  so  low  that  she  was 
almost  inaudible.  Then  she  added, 
"  it's — it's — my  father." 

"  Her  father  !  "  Peter  rose  up 
with  a  lowering  brow.  "  My  hoose 
is  no'  a  place  for  every  fremd 
person  to  come  oot  and  in  at 
their  pleasure.  Let  them  be. 
I  forbid  ainy  person  to  open  that 
door." 

"  Oh,  haud  your  tongue,  man  !  " 
cried  Janet ;  "  can  ye  keep  them 
oot  with  a  steekit  door — them 
that  has  the  law  on  their  side,  and 
nature  too  1 " 

The  old  man  took  his  blue  bon- 
net, which  hung  on  the  back  of 
his  chair,  "  Stand  back,  sir,"  he 


said  sternly  to  Andrew,  who  had 
risen  to  open  the  door ;  "if  my 
hoose  is  mine  nae  mair,  nor  my 
bairn  mine  nae  mair,  it's  me,  at 
least,  that  has  the  richt  to  open, 
and  nae  ither  man."  He  put  his 
bonnet  on  his  head,  pulling  it 
down  upon  his  brows.  "  My 
heed's  white  and  my  heart's  sair:  if 
the  laird  thinks  I've  nae  mainners, 
he  maun  jist  put  up  wi't.  I'm 
no'  lang  for  this  life  that  I  should 
care."  He  threw  the  door  wide 
open  as  he  spoke,  meeting  the  look 
of  the  new-comers  with  his  head 
down,  and  his  shaggy  eyebrows 
half  covering  his  eyes.  "  Gang  in, 
gang  in,  if  ye've  business,"  he  said, 
and  flung  heavily  past  them,  with- 
out further  greeting.  The  sound 
of  his  heavy  footstep,  hastening 
away,  filled  all  the  silence  which, 
for  a  moment,  no  one  broke. 

Norman  made  way,  and  almost 
pushed  the  Colonel  in  before  him. 
"  They  expect  you,"  he  said.  And 
Colonel  Hayward  stepped  in.  A 
more  embarrassed  man,  or  one  more 
incapable  of  filling  so  difficult  a 
position,  could  not  be.  How  will- 
ingly would  he  have  followed 
Peter !  But  duty  and  necessity 
and  Norman  Bellendean  all  kept 
him  up  to  the  mark.  Joyce  stood 
straight  up  before  him  in  front  of 
the  window.  She  turned  to  him 
her  pale  face,  her  eyes  heavy  with 
tears.  The  good  man  was  accus- 
tomed to  be  received  with  pleas- 
ure, to  dispense  kindness  wher- 
ever he  went :  to  appear  thus,  in 
the  aspect  of  a  destroyer  of  domes- 
tic happiness,  was  more  painful 
and  confusing  than  words  can 
say. 

"  Young-  lady,"  he  began,  and 
stopped,  growing  more  confused 
than  ever.  TJien,  desperation  giv- 
ing him  courage,  "Joyce It 

cannot  be  stranger  to  you  than  it 
is  to  me,  to  see  you  standing  here 
before  me,  my  daughter,  when  I 
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never  knew  I  had  a  daughter.  My 
dear,  we  ought  to  love  one  an- 
other,— but  how  can  we,  being 
such  strangers  1  I  have  never 
been  used  to  —  anything  of  the 
kind.  It's  a  great  shock  to  us 
both,  finding  this  out.  But  if  you'll 
trust  yourself  to  me,  I'll — I'll  do 
my  best.  A  man  cannot  say  more." 

"Sir,"  said  Joyce;  her  voice 
faltered  and  died  away  in  her 
throat.  She  made  an  effort  and 
began  again,  "Sir,"  then  broke 
down  altogether,  and,  making  a 
step  backwards,  clutched  at  old 
Janet's  dress.  "  Oh,  granny,  he's 
very  kind — his  face  is  very  kind," 
she  cried. 

"  Ay,"  said  the  old  woman,  "  ye 
say  true ;  he  has  a  real  kind  face. 
Sir,  what  she  wants  to  tell  ye  is, 
that  though  a's  strange,  and  it's 
hard,  hard  to  ken  what  to  say, 
she'll  be  a  good  daughter  to  ye, 
and  do  her  duty,  though  maybe 
there's  mony  things  that  may  gang 
wrang  at  first.  Ye  see  she's  had 
naebody  but  Peter  and  me :  and 
she's  real  fond  of  the  twa  auld 
folk,  and  has  been  the  best  bairn  " 
— Janet's  voice  shook  a  little,  but 
she  controlled  it.  "  Never,  never 
in  this  world  was  there  a  better 
bairn — though  she's  aye  had  the 
nature  o'  a  lady  and  the  manners 
o'  ane,  and  might  have  thought 
shame  of  us  puir  country  bodies. 
Na,  my  bonnie  woman,  na, — I  ken 
ye  never  did.  But,  sir,  ye  need 
never  fear  to  haud  up  your  head 
when  ye've  HER  by  your  side. 
She's  fit  to  stand  before  kings — 
ay,  that  she  is, — before  kings,  and 
no'  before  meaner  men." 

The  Colonel  gazed  curiously  at 
the  little  old  woman,  who  stood  so 
firm  in  her  self-abnegation  that  he, 
at  least,  never  realised  how  sadly 
it  went  against  the  grain.  "  Mad- 
am," he  said,  in  his  old-fashioned 
way,  "I  believe  you  fully;  but  it 
must  be  all  to  your  credit  and  the 


way  you  have  brought  her  up,  that 
I  find  her  what  she  is."  He  took 
Janet's-  hand  and  held  it  in  his 
own, — a  hard  little  hand,  scored 
and  bony  with  work,  worn  with 
age — not  lovely  in  any  way.  The 
Colonel  recovered  himself  and  re- 
gained his  composure,  now  that  he 
had  come  to  the  point  at  which  he 
could  pay  compliments  and  give 
pleasure.  "  I  thank  you,  madam, 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  for 
what  you  have  done  for  her,  and 
for  what  you  are  giving  up  to  me," 
he  said,  bowing  low.  Janet  had 
no  understanding  of  what  he 
meant ;  and  when  he  bent  his 
grizzled  moustache  to  kiss  her 
hand,  she  gave  a  little  shriek  of 
mingled  consternation  and  pleas- 
ure. "  Eh,  Colonel !  "  she  ex- 
claimed, her  old  cheeks  tingling 
with  a  blush  that  would  not  have 
shamed  a  girl's.  Never  in  her  life 
had  lips  of  man  touched  Janet's 
hand  before.  She  drew  it  from 
him  and  fell  back  upon  her  chair 
and  sobbed,  looking  at  the  knotted 
fingers  and  prominent  veins  in  an 
ecstasy  of  wonder  and  admiration. 
"  Did  you  see  that,  Joyce  ?  he's 
kissed  my  hand ;  did  ever  mortal 
see  the  like  1  Eh,  Colonel !  I  just 
havena  a  word — no'  a  word — to 
say." 

Joyce  put  out  both  her  hands 
to  her  father,  her  eyes  swimming 
in  tears,  her  face  lighted  up  with 
that  sudden  gleam  of  instantaneous 
perception  which  was  one  of  the 
charms  of  her  face.  "  Oh,  sir !  " 
she  said  :  the  other  word,  father, 
fluttered  on  her  lips.  It  was  a 
gentleman  who  did  that,  one  of 
the  species  which  Joyce  knew  so 
little,  but  only  that  she  belonged 
to  it.  In  her  quick  imagination 
rehearsing  every  incident  before  it 
happened,  that  was  what  she  would 
have  had  him  do.  The  little  act 
of  personal  homage  was  more 
than  words,  more  than  deeds,  and 
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changed  the  current  of  her  feelings 
as  by  magic.  And  the  Colonel 
now  was  in  his  element  too.  The 
tender  flattery  and  sincere  extra- 
vagance of  all  those  delicate  ways 
of  giving  pleasure  were  easy  and 
natural  to  him,  and  he  was  re- 
stored to  himself.  He  took  Joyce's 
hands  in  one  of  his,  and  drew  her 
within  his  arm. 

"  My  dear,"  he  said,  with  mois- 
ture in  his  eyes,  "  you  are  very 
like  your  mother.  God  forgive 
me  if  I  ever  frightened  her  or 
neglected  her !  I  could  not  look 
you  in  the  face  if  I  had  ever  done 
her  conscious  wrong.  Will  you 
kiss  me,  my  child,  and  forgive 
your  father?  She  would  bid  you 
do  so  if  she  were  here." 

It  was  very  strange  to  Joyce. 
She  grew  crimson,  as  .old  Janet 
had  done,  under  her  father's  kiss. 
He  was  her  father ;  her  heart  no 
longer  made  any  objections ;  it 
beat  high  with  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  elation  and  pain.  Her 
father — who  had  done  her  mother 
no  conscious  wrong,  who  had  proved 
himself,  in  that  high  fantastical 
way  which  alone  is  satisfactory 
to  the  visionary  soul,  to  be  such 
a  gentleman  as  she  had  always 
longed  to  meet  with :  yet  one 
whom  she  would  have  to  follow, 
far  from  all  she  knew,  and,  what 
was  far  worse,  leaving  desolate  the 
old  parents  who  depended  upon  her 
for  all  the  brightness  in  their  life. 
Her  other  sensations  of  pain  fled 
away  like  clouds  before  the  dawn, 
but  this  tragic  strain  remained. 
How  would  they  do  without  her  ? 
— how  could  they  bear  the  separa- 
tion ?  The  causeless  resentment, 
the  fanciful  resistance  which  Joyce 
had  felt  against  her  father,  vanished 
in  a  moment,  having  no  cause  ;  but 
the  other  burden  remained. 

Meanwhile  there  was  another 
burden  of  which  she  had  not 
thought.  Andrew  Halliday  had 


discreetly  withdrawn  himself  while 
the  main  action  of  the  scene  was 
going  on.  He  stepped  aside,  and 
began  to  talk  to  Captain  Bellen- 
dean.  It  was  not  undesirable  in 
any  circumstances  to  make  friends 
with  Captain  Bellendean  ;  and  the 
schoolmaster  had  all  his  wits  about 
him.  He  took  up  a  position  aside, 
where  he  could  still  command  a 
perfect  view  of  what  was  going 
on,  and  then  he  said,  "  We  are 
having  very  good  weather  for  this 
time  of  the  year." 

"Yes,"  Norman  said,  a  little 
surprised,  "  I  think  so.  It  is  not 
very  warm,  but  it  is  always  fine." 

"  Not  warm  !  That  will  be  your 
Indian  experiences,  Captain ;  for 
we  all  think  here  it  is  a  very  fine 
season — the  best  we  have  had  for 
years.  The  corn  is  looking  well, 
and  the  farmers  are  content,  which 
is  a  thing  that  does  not  happen 
every  year." 

"No,  indeed,"  said  Norman. 
He  was  not  very  much  interested 
in  the  farmers,  who  had  not  yet 
begun  to  be  the  troublesome  mem- 
bers of  society  they  now  are  ;  but 
he  did  not  wish  to  have  his  atten- 
tion distracted  from  the  scene 
going  on  so  near;  and  but  for 
innate  civility,  he  would  willing- 
ly have  snubbed  the  schoolmaster. 
Andrew,  however,  was  not  a  person 
to  be  suppressed  so. 

"You  are  more  interested,"  he 
said  confidentially,  "  in  what's  go- 
ing on  here ;  and  so  am  I,  Captain 
Bellendean.  I  have  reason  to  be 
very  deeply  interested.  Every- 
thing that  concerns  my  dear 
Joyce " 

"Your  dear — what?"  cried  the 
Captain  abruptly,  turning  quickly 
upon  him  with  an  indignant  air. 
Then,  however,  Captain  Bellen- 
dean recollected  himself.  "I  beg 
your  pardon,"  he  said  quickly ;  "I 
believe  I  have  heard — something." 

"  You   will   have    heard,"   said 
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Halliday,    "  that   we've   been    en- 
gaged  for   some   time  back.     We 
should  have  been   married   before 
now  but  for  some  difficulties  about 
— about   her   parents    and    mine. 
Not  that   there   was    not    perfect 
satisfaction  with  the  connection," 
he  added,  with  his  air  of  import- 
ance, "  on  both  sides  of  the  house." 
"Oh,"   said    Norman.     He    felt 
himself  grow  red  with  annoyance 
at    this    intrusive    fellow,    whose 
affairs  were  nothing  to  him.     He 
added     with    conscious     sarcasm, 
"  Let  us  hope  it  will  always  con- 
tinue to  be  equally  satisfactory." 
"  I  hope  so,"  said  Halliday.    "  It 
could   scarcely,    indeed,   be  other- 
wise, seeing  that  Joyce   was   my 
choice    in    very    humble    circum- 
stances, when  I   might  well  have 
found    a    partner    in    a    different 
sphere.      My  mother's  first  word 
was,    '  Andrew,    you    might   have 
done    better ; '    but    Joyce's    own 
merits  turned  the  scale.      She  is 
an  excellent  creature,  Captain  Bel- 
lendean,  admirable  in  tuition.     She 
raises  an   enthusiasm  in  the  chil- 
dren, especially   the   bigger  girls, 
which  really  requires  quite  a  gift. 
I  looked  forward  to  the  day  when 
she  should  be   transferred  to  my 
own  parish,  and  work  under  me. 
Judicious  guidance  was  all  she  re- 
quired— just  a  hint  here,  a  sugges- 
tion there — and  there  would  not 
be  a  head-mistress  in  Scotland  to 
equal  her." 

"  I  fear,"  said  Norman,  smooth- 
ing his  annoyance  into  a  laugh, 
"that  Colonel  Hayward  will  put 
a  stop  to  schoolmistressing." 

"  Why,  sir,  why  ?  it's  a  noble 
office.  There  could  not  be  a  finer 
occupation,  nor  one  in  which  you 
can  serve  your  country  better. 
Ladies,  indeed,  after  marriage, 
when  they  get  the  cares  of  a  fam- 
ily, sometimes  begin  to  flag  a 
little,"  said  Halliday,  giving  a 
complacent  look  at  Joyce.  "Of 


course,"  he  added,  after  a  pause — 
and,  though  he  did  not  know  it, 
he  had  never  been  so  near  being 
kicked  but  of  a  house  in  his  life — 
"  if  Colonel  Hayward  should  wish 
her  to  settle  near  him,  there  are 
many  fine  appointments  to  be  had 
in  England.  I  would  not  say  that  I 
should  insist  upon  remaining  here." 
"That  would  be  kind,"  said  Cap- 
tain Bellendean,  with  a  sarcasm 
which  was  scarcely  intentional.  He 
was  confounded  by  the  composure 
and  by  the  assurance  of  this  fellow, 
who  was  so  calmly  persuaded  of 
his  own  property  in  Joyce. 

"  I  would  think  it  only  duty," 
said  Halliday ;  "  but  you'll  excuse 
me,  Captain, — I  think  I  am  want- 
ed." He  turned  with  a  smile  to- 
wards Joyce,  still  awed  and  aston- 
ished by  the  sudden  change  in  her 
own  sentiments,  who  continued  to 
stand  shy  and  tremulous  within 
her  father's  encircling  arm. 

"Joyce,"  said  Andrew,  "I  am 
glad  to  see  this  happy  conclusion  ; 
but  you  have  not  yet  introduced 
me  to  the  Cornel — and  we  can 
have  no  secrets  from  him  now." 

The  Colonel  turned  with  aston- 
ishment, and  something  as  like 
liauteur  as  was  possible  to  his 
gentle  and  courteous  temper,  to 
the  new  speaker.  He  looked  him 
over  from  head  to  foot,  with  a 
dim  recollection  of  having  seen 
him  before,  and  of  having  some- 
how resented  his  appearance  even 
then.  He  resented  it  much  more 
now,  when  this  half-bred  person, 
whose  outside  was  not  that  of  a 
gentleman,  yet  was  not  that  of  a 
labouring  man,  came  forward  claim- 
ing a  place  between  his  daughter 
and  himself.  He  turned  upon 
Andrew  that  mild  lightning  of 
indignant  eyes  which  had  proved 
so  efficacious  in  the  regiment.  But 
Halliday  was  not  to  be  intimidated 
by  any  man's  eyes.  He  drew  still 
nearer  with  an  ingratiating  smile, 
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and  said  again,  "  Introduce  me  to 
the  Cornel,  Joyce." 

Joyce  had  accepted  Andrew 
Halliday's  love — as  little  of  it  as 
possible :  because  he  had  forced  it 
upon  her,  because  his  talk  and  ac- 
quaintance with  books  had  dazzled 
her,  because  she  had  found  a  cer- 
tain protection  in  him  from  other 
rustic  suitors.  She  had  allowed  it 
to  be  understood  that  some  time 
or  other  she  would  marry  him. 
He  was  the  nearest  to  herself  in 
position,  in  ambition,  of  any  in  the 
country-side.  But  she  lifted  her 
eyes  to  him  now  with  a  shrinking 
and  horror  which  she  herself  could 
not  understand.  He  stood  be- 
tween her  and  Captain  Bellendean, 
contrasting  himself  without  the 
smallest  reluctance  or  sense  of 
danger  with  the  man  whose  out- 
ward semblance  was  more  like  that 
of  a  hero  than  any  man  Joyce  had 
seen.  She  made  in  a  moment  the 
comparison  which  it  had  never 
occurred  to  Halliday  to  make. 
His  under-size,  his  imperfect  de- 
velopment, the  absence  of  natural 
grace  and  refinement  in  him,  made 
themselves  apparent  to  her  sharply, 
as  if  by  the  sting  of  a  sudden  blow. 
She  gazed  at  him,  the  colour  again 
flushing  over  her  face,  with  a  slight 
start  of  surprise  and  something  like 
repugnance.  He  had  got  her  pro- 
mise that  she  would  marry  him, 
but  she  had  never  promised  to  pre- 
sent him  to  her  unknown  dream- 
father  as  his  future  son. 

"  Who  is  it  ? "  said  Colonel  Hay- 
ward.  He  curved  his  eyebrows 
over  his  eyes  to  assist  his  vision, 
which  gave  him  a  look  of  dis- 
pleasure ;  and  he  was  displeased 
to  see  this  man,  a  man  with  whom 
he  had  some  previous  unpleasant 
association  he  could  not  tell  what, 
thrusting  himself  in  at  such  an  in- 
appropriate moment  between  his 
daughter  and  himself. 

"  It  is — Andrew  Halliday,"  said 


Joyce,  very  low,  turning  her  head 
away.  Halliday  held  his  ground 
very  sturdily,  and  acknowledged 
this  abrupt  description  with  an 
ingratiating  smile. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Cornel  ? "  he 
said.  "  After  all,  she's  shy,  she 
leaves  me  to  introduce  myself ; 
which  is  not  perhaps  to  be  won- 
dered at.  We  have  been  engaged 
for  nearly  a  year.  I  came  here  to- 
day, knowing  nothing,  to  try  and 
persuade  her  to  name  the  day,  and 
put  an  end  to  a  wretched  bachelor's 
life.  But  when  I  arrived  I  found 
everything  turned  upside  down, 
and  Joyce  quite  past  giving  any 
heed  to  me.  I  hope  I  may  leave 
my  cause  in  your  hand,  Cornel," 
said  the  schoolmaster,  with  the 
utmost  absence  of  perception.  He 
thought  he  had  made  a  very  agree- 
able impression,  and  that  his  affairs 
were,  as  he  said,  safe  in  the  Colonel's 
hands. 

"  You  are  engaged  to  this — gen- 
tleman?" Colonel  Hayward  said. 

Joyce  felt  herself  quail  as  she 
looked  into  her  father's  face.  She 
read  all  that  was  in  his  at  a  glance. 
Colonel  Hayward  was  quite  igno- 
rant of  Halliday,  quite  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  kind  of  man,  unpre- 
pared for  this  new  claim  ;  and  yet 
his  eyes  expressed  the  same  thoughts 
which  were  in  hers.  A  little  shiver 
of  keen  sympathetic  feeling  ran 
through  her.  She  felt  herself  un- 
able to  say  anything.  She  assented 
with  a  look  in  which,  with  horror 
at  herself,  she  felt  the  shrinking, 
the  reluctance  to  acknowledge  the 
truth,  the  disinclination  which  she 
had  never  allowed  even  to  herself 
up  to  this  time.  The  Colonel 
looked  from  Joyce,  standing  with 
downcast  eyes  and  that  half-visible 
shrinking  in  every  line  of  her  figure 
and  attitude,  to  the  commonplace 
man  with  the  smirk  on  his  coun- 
tenance :  and  breathed  once  more 
the  habitual  aspiration  of  his  life, 
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"Oh  that  Elizabeth  were  here!" 
But  then  he  remembered  that 
Elizabeth  had  sent  him  away  to 
Work  it  out  for  himself. 

"We  always  knew,"  said  Halli- 
day,  "that  this  day  would  come 
some  time,  and  that  her  real  origin 
would  be  known.  I  have  looked 
forward  to  it,  Cornel.  I  have  al- 
ways done  my  best  to  help  her  to 
prepare — for  any  position.  I  am 
not  rich,"  he  added,  with  demon- 
strative frankness;  "but  among 
people  of  high  tone  that's  but  a 
secondary  matter,  and  I  know 
you'll  find  we  are  true  partners 
and  mates,  Joyce  and  myself,  in 
every  other  way." 

"  Sir,  I  am  very  much  confused 
with  one  discovery,"  said  the  Col- 
onel, hesitating  and  tremulous. 
"  I — I — can  scarcely  realise  yet 
about  my  daughter.  Let  the  other 
stand  over  a  little — let  it  wait  a 
little — till  I  have  got  accustomed 

— till  I  know  how  things  are — till 
j » 

He  looked  at  Joyce  anxiously 
to  help  him  out.  But  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life  Joyce  failed  in 
this  emergency.  She  stood  with 
her  eyes  cast  down,  slightly  drawn 
back,  keeping  herself  isolated  by 


an  instinctive  movement.  She 
had  never  been  in  such  a  strait 
before. 

"Oh,"  said  Halliday,  "I  un- 
derstand. I  can  enter  into  your 
feelings,  Cornel ;  and  I  am  not 
afraid  to  wait."  He  took  Joyce's 
hand,  which  hung  by  her  side,  and 
clasped  it  close.  "Joyce,"  he 
said,  "  will  speak  for  me ;  Joyce 
will  see  that  I  am  not  put  off  too 
long." 

A  sudden  heat  like  a  flame 
seemed  to  envelop  Joyce.  She 
withdrew  her  hand  quickly,  yet 
almost  stealthily,  and  turned  up- 
on her  father — her  father  whom 
she  had  known  only  for  a  few 
hours,  whose  claims  she  had  at 
first  rejected — an  appealing  look. 
Then  Joyce,  too,  remembered  her- 
self. Truth  and  hondur  stood  by 
Halliday's  side,  though  he  was  not 
of  their  noble  strain.  The  flame 
grew  hotter  and  hotter,  enveloping 
her,  scorching  her,  turning  from 
red  to  the  white  flames  of  devour- 
ing fire.  She  turned  back  to  her 
betrothed  lover,  scarcely  seeing 
through  eyes  dazzled  by  that  glare, 
and  put  out  her  hand  to  him 
as  if  forced  by  some  invisible 
power. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 


The  little  family  party  left 
Bellendean  two  days  after.  It 
was  not  expedient,  they  all  felt, 
to  linger  long  over  the  inevit- 
able separation.  Even  old  Janet 
was  of  this  mind.  "  If  it  were 
done  when  'tis  done,  then  it  were 
well  it  were  done  quickly."  The 
sentiment  of  these  words  was  in 
the  old  woman's  mind,  though 
possibly  she  did  not  know  them. 
Joyce  was  taken  from  her  foster- 
parents  when  she  left  them  for 
Bellendean  on  the  evening  before, 
half  heart-broken,  yet  half  ecsta- 


tic, not  knowing  how  to  subdue 
the  extraordinary  emotion  and 
excitement  that  tingled  to  her 
very  finger  -  points.  She  was  go- 
ing to  dine  at  the  table  which 
represented  everything  that  was 
splendid  and  refined  to  the  village 
schoolmistress,  to  be  waited  on  by 
the  servants  who  thought  them- 
selves much  superior  to  old  Peter 
and  Janet,  to  hear  the  talk,  to 
make  acquaintance  with  the  habits 
of  those  whom  she  had  looked  up 
to  all  her  life.  The  Bellendean 
carriage  came  for  her,  to  bring  her 
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away  not  only  from  the  cottage, 
but  from  all  her  past  existence — 
from  everything  she  had  known. 
By  Janet's  advice,  or  rather  com- 
mands, Joyce  had  put  on  her  one 
white  dress,  the  soft  muslin  gown 
which  she  had  sometimes  worn  on 
a  summer  Sunday,  and  in  which 
the  old  people  had  always  thought 
she  looked  like  a  princess.  Peter 
sat  by  the  open  door  of  the  cottage 
while  these  last  preparations  were 
being  made.  The  anger  of  great 
wretchedness  was  blazing  in  the 
old  man's  eyes.  "What  are  you 
doing  with  that  white  dud?"  he 
said,  giving  her  a  glance  askance 
out  of  his  red  eyes.  "  I  aye  said 
it  was  not  fit  for  a  decent  lass 
out  of  my  hoose.  Mak  her 
pit  on  a  goon  that's  like  her 
place,  no  like  thae  light-headed 
limmers."  He  waved  his  hand 
towards  the  east  end  of  the  vil- 
lage, where  there  lived  an  ambi- 
tious family  with  fine  daughters. 
"  Dod  !  I  would  tear  it  off  her 
back  ! " 

"  Haud  your  tongue,"  said  his 
wife  ;  "  what  good  will  it  do  you  to 
fecht  and  warstle  with  Providence  1 
The  time's  come  when  we  maun 
just  submit.  Na,  na,  never  heed 
him,  Joyce.  The  white's  far  the 
best.  And  just  you  step  into 
your  carriage,  my  bonnie  lady : 
it's  the  way  I've  aye  seen  you 
going  aff  in  my  dreams.  Peter, 
dinna  sit  there  like  a  sulky  bear. 
Give  her  a  kiss  and  your  bless- 
ing, and  let  her  go." 

A  laugh  of  hoarse  derision  burst 
from  Peter's  lips.  "  I'm  a  bonnie 
man  to  kiss  a  grand  lady  !  I 
never  was  ane  for  thae  showings- 
off.  If  she  maun  go,  she  will  hae 
to  go,  and  there  is  an  end  o't. 
Farewell  to  ye,  Joyce!" 

He  got  up  hastily  from  his  seat 
at  the  door.  The  footman  outside 
and  the  coachman  on  the  box, 


keenly  observant  both,  looked  on 
— and  Peter  knew  their  fathers 
and  mothers,  and  was  aware  that 
any  word  he  said  would  be  pub- 
lic property  next  day.  He  gave 
himself  a  shake,  and  pulled  his 
bonnet  over  his  eyes,  but  did  not 
stride  away  as  he  had  done  before. 
He  stood  leaning  his  back  against 
the  wall,  his  face  half  buried  in 
the  old  coat-collar  which  rose  to 
his  ears  when  he  bent  his  head, 
and  in  the  shadow  of  his  bonnet 
and  the  forest  of  his  beard.  It 
was  Janet,  in  her  quavering  voice, 
who  gave  the  blessing,  putting 
up  two  hard  hands,  and  draw- 
ing them  over  Joyce's  brown  satin 
hair  and  soft  cheeks :  "  '  The  Lord 
bless  thee  and  keep  thee :  the 
Lord  lift  up  the  light  o'  His  coun- 
tenance upon  thee.'  Gang  away, 
gang  away  !  It  will  maybe  no'  be 
sae  hard  when  you're  out  o'  our 
sight." 

The  horses  seemed  to  make  but 
one  bound,  the  air  to  fill  with  the 
sound  of  hoofs  and  wheels,  and 
Joyce  found  herself  beginning  again 
to  perceive  the  daylight  through 
her  blinding  tears.  And  her  heart, 
too,  gave  a  bound,  involuntary, 
unwilling.  It  was  not  so  hard 
when  they  were  out  of  sight,  and 
the  new  world  so  full  of  expecta- 
tion, of  curiosity,  of  the  unknown 
opened  before  her  in  a  minute. 
Joyce  in  her  white  dress  in  the 
Bellendean  carriage  driving  up  the 
avenue  to  dinner,  with  her  father 
waiting  at  the  other  end  to  re- 
ceive her,  was  and  could  be  Joyce 
Matheson  no  more.  All  that  she 
knew  and  was  familiar  with  de- 
parted from  her  like  the  rolling 
up  of  a  map,  like  the  visions  of  a 
dream. 

There  was,  however,  so  much 
consciousness,  so  much  curiosity, 
so  many  comments  made  upon 
Joyce  and  her  story,  that  the 
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strange  witching  scene  of  the 
dinner-table — a  thing  of  enchant- 
ment to  the  girl,  with  its  wonder- 
ful flowers  and  fine  company — was 
for  the  other  guests  somewhat 
embarrassing  and  uncomfortable. 
Strangely  enough  Joyce  was  al- 
most the  only  one  at  table  who 
was  unaffected  by  this  feeling. 
To  her  there  was  something  sym- 
bolical in  the  novelty  which  fitted 
in  with  all  her  dreams  and  hopes. 
The  flowers,  the  pretty  dresses,  the 
glitter  and  show  of  the  white 
table  with  its  silver  and  porce- 
lain, the  conversation,  a  dozen 
different  threads  going  on  at  once, 
the  aspect  of  the  smiling  faces  as 
they  turned  to  each  other, — all 
carried  out  her  expectations.  It 
seemed  to  Joyce  sitting  almost 
silent,  full  of  the  keenest  obser- 
vation, that  the  meal,  the  vulgar 
eating  and  drinking,  was  so  small 
a  part  of  it.  She  could  not  hear 
what  everybody  was  saying,  nor 
was  she,  in  the  excitement  and 
confusion  of  her  mind,  very  capable 
of  understanding  the  rapid  inter- 
change of  words,  so  many  people 
talking  together ;  but  it  repre- 
sented to  her  the  feast  of  reason 
and  the  flow  of  soul  better  than 
the  most  brilliant  company  in  the 
world,  more  distinctly  heard  and 
understood,  could  have  done.  She 
was  not  disappointed.  Joyce  knew 
by  the  novels  she  had  read  that  in 
such  circumstances  as  hers  the 
new  -  comer  full  of  expectation 
generally  was  disappointed,  and 
found  that,  seen  close,  the  finest 
company  was  no  better  than  the 
humblest.  Her  imagination  had 
rebelled  against  that  discomfiting 
discovery  even  when  she  read  of 
it ;  and  now  it  was  with  great 
elation  that  she  felt  she  had  been 
right  all  through  and  the  novels 
wrong.  She  was  not  disappointed. 
The  food  and  the  eatinsr  were 


quite  secondary,  as  they  ought  to 
be.  When  she  looked  along  the 
table,  it.  was  to  see  smiling  faces 
raised  in  pleasure  at  something 
that  had  been  said,  or  saying 
something  with  the  little  triumph- 
ant air  of  successful  argument  or 
happy  wit,  or  listening  with  grave 
attention,  asserting,  objecting,  as 
the  case  might  be.  She  did  not 
know  what  they  were  saying,  but 
she  was  convinced  that  it  was  all 
beautiful,  clever,  witty,  true  con- 
versation, the  food  for  which  her 
spirit  had  hungered.  She  had  no 
desire  for  the  moment  to  enter 
into  it  herself.  She  was  dazzled 
by  all  the  prettiness  and  bright- 
ness, moved  to  the  heart  by  that 
sensation  of  having  found  what 
she  longed  for,  and  at  last  ob- 
tained entrance  into  the  world  to 
which  she  belonged.  She  smiled 
when  she  met  Mrs  Bellendean's 
eye,  and  answered  slightly  at  ran- 
dom when  she  was  spoken  to, 
She  was  by  her  father's  side,  and 
he  did  not  speak  to  her  much. 
She  was  kindly  left  with  her 
impressions,  to  accustom  herself 
gradually  to  the  new  scene.  And 
she  was  entirely  satisfied,  elated, 
afloat  in  an  ethereal  atmosphere 
of  contentment  and  pleasure.  Her 
dreams,  she  thought,  were  all 
realised. 

But  next  morning  the  old  life 
came  back  with  more  force  than 
ever.  Joyce  went  over  and  over 
the  scene  of  the  evening.  "  Gang 
away,  gang  away  !  It  will  may- 
be no'  be  so  hard  when  you're  out 
of  our  sight."  Her  foster-parents 
had  thrust  her  from  them,  not 
meaning  to  see  her  again ;  and 
though  her  heart  was  all  aching 
and  bleeding,  she  did  not  know 
what  to  do,  whether  to  attempt  a 
second  parting,  whether  to  be  con- 
tent that  the  worst  was  over.  She 
made  the  compromise  which  ten- 
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der-hearted  people  are  so  apt  to 
do.  She  got  up  very  early,  fol- 
lowing her  old  habit  with  a  curi- 
ous sense  of  its  unusualness  and 
unnecessariness — to  use  two  awk- 
ward words — and  ran  down  all  the 
way  to  the  village  through  the  dewy 
grass.  But  early  as  she  was,  she 
was  not  early  enough  for  Peter, 
whom  she  saw  in  the  distance 
striding  along  with  his  long  heavy 
tread,  his  head  bowed,  his  bonnet 
drawn  over  his  brows,  a  some- 
thing of  dreary  abandon  about 
him  which  went  to  Joyce's  heart. 
He  was  going  through  a  field  of 
corn  which  was  already  high,  and 
left  his  head  and  shoulders  alone 
visible  as  he  trudged  away  to 
his  work — the  sun  beating  upon 
the  rugged  head  under  its  broad 
blue  bonnet,  the  heavy  old  shoul- 
ders slouched,  the  long  step  un- 
dulating, making  his  figure  fall 
and  rise  almost  like  a  ship  at  sea. 
The  corn  was  "  in  the  flower,"  still 
green,  and  rustled  in  the  morning 
air ;  a  few  red  poppies  blazed  like 
a  fringe  among  the  sparse  stalks 
near  the  pathway ;  the  sky  was 
very  clear  in  the  grey  blue  of 
northern  skies  under  summer  heat; 
but  the  old  man,  she  was  sure,  saw 
nothing  as  he  jogged  onward  heavy- 
hearted.  Joyce  dared  not  call  to 
him,  dared  not  follow  him.  With 
a  natural  pang  she  stood  and 
watched  the  old  father  bereaved 
going  out  to  his  work.  Perhaps 
it  would  console  him  a  little  :  she 
for  whom  he  sorrowed  could  do  so 
no  more. 

But  Joyce  had  not  the  same 
awe  of  Janet.  Is  it  perhaps  that 
there  is  even  in  the  anguish  of  the 
affections  a  certain  luxury  for  a 
woman  which  is  not  for  the  man  1 
She  ran  along  the  vacant  sunny 
village  street,  and  pushed  open 
the  half-closed  door,  and  flung  her- 
self upon  the  old  woman's  neck, 


who  received  her  with  a  shriek  of 
joy.  Perhaps  it  crossed  Janet's 
mind  for  a  moment  that  her  child 
had  come  back,  that  she  had  dis- 
covered already  that  all  these  fine 
folk  were  not  to  be  lippened  to ; 
but  the  feeling,  though  ecstatic,  was 
but  momentary,  and  would  indeed 
have  been  sternly  opposed  by  her 
own  better  sense  had  it  been  true. 

"  Eh,  and  it's  you  ! "  she  cried, 
seizing  Joyce  by  the  shoulders, 
gazing  into  her  face. 

"  It  is  me,  granny.  For  all  you 
said  last  night  that  I  was  better  out 
of  your  sight,  I  could  not,  I  could 
not  go — without  seeing  you  again." 

"  Did  I  say  that1}— the  Lord  for- 
give me  !  But  it's  just  true.  I'll 
be  better  when  you're  clean  gane  ; 
but  eh  !  I'm  glad,  glad.  Joyce — 
my  bonnie  woman,  did  ye  see 
him?" 

"Oh,  granny,  I  saw  him  going 
across  the  big  corn-field.  Tell  him 
I  stood  and  watched  him  with  his 
head  down  on  his  breast — but  I 
daredna  lift  my  voice.  Tell  him 
Joyce  will  never  forget  —  the 
green  corn  and  the  hot  sun,  and 
him — alone." 

"  What  would  hinder  him  to  be 
his  lane  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing?" said  Janet,  with  a  tearful 
smile.  "  You  never  gaed  wi'  him 
to  his  work,  ye  foolish  bairn.  If 
he  had  left  ye  sleeping  sound  in 
your  wee  garret,  would  he  have 
been  less  his  lane  ?  Ay,  ay,  I  ken 
weel  what  you  mean ;  I  ken  what 
you  mean.  Well,  it  just  had  to 
be ;  we  maunna  complain.  Run 
away,  my  dawtie :  run  away,  my 
bonnie  lady — ye'll  write  when  ye 
get  there ;  but  though  it's  a  hard 
thing  to  say,  it'll  be  the  best  thing 
for  us  a'  when  you're  just  clean 
gane." 

Two  or  three  hours  afterwards, 
Joyce  found  herself,  all  the  little 
confusion  of  the  start  over,  seated 
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in  the  seclusion  of  the  railway 
carriage,  with  the  father  and  mo- 
ther who  were  henceforward  to 
dispose  of  her  life. 

She  had  seen  very  little  of  them 
up  to  this  moment.     Colonel  Hay- 
ward,  indeed,  had  kept  by  her  dur- 
ing the  evening,  patting  her  softly 
on  her  arm    from    time   to    time, 
taking  her  hand,   looking   at  her 
with   very  tender  eyes,  listening, 
when   she    opened    her   mouth    at 
rare  intervals,   with   the  kind  of 
pleased,    half -alarmed   look   with 
which  an  anxious  parent  listens  to 
the  utterances  of  a  child.     He  was 
very,  very  kind — more  than  kind. 
Joyce  had  become  aware,  she  could 
scarcely  tell  how,  that  the  other 
people  sometimes  smiled  a  little  at 
the    Colonel  —  a   discovery  which 
awoke  the  profoundest  indignation 
in  her  mind ;  but  she  already  be- 
gan half  to  perceive  his  little  un- 
certainties, his  difficulty  in  form- 
ing his  own  opinion,  the  curious 
helplessness  which  made  it  appar- 
ent that  this  distinguished  soldier 
required  to  be  taken  care  of,  and 
more  or  less  guided  in  the  way  he 
had  to  go.     But  she  had  done  noth- 
ing towards  making  acquaintance 
with  Mrs  Hay  ward,  whose  relation 
to  her  was  so  much  less  distinct, 
and  upon  whom  so  much  of  her 
comfort  must  depend.     This  lady 
sat  in   the  corner  of  the  carriage 
next  the  window,  with  her  back 
to   the   engine,    very   square    and 
firm — a  far  more    difficult  study 
for  her  new  companion  than  her 
husband  was.     She  had  not  shown 
by  look  or  word  any  hostility  to- 
wards  Joyce ;    but   still   a   senti- 
ment of  antagonism  had,  in  some 
subtle  way,  risen  between  them. 
With    the    exclusiveness    common 
to    English    travellers,    they   had 
secured  the  compartment  in  which 
they  sat  for  themselves  alone ;  so 
that  the  three  were  here  shut  up 


for  the  day  in  the  very  closest  con- 
tact, to  shake  together  as  they 
might.  .Joyce  sat  exactly  opposite 
to  her  step-mother,  whilst  the  Colo- 
nel, who  had  brought  in  with  him 
a  sheaf  of  newspapers,  changed 
about  from  side  to  side  as  the  view, 
or  the  locomotion,  or  his  own  rest- 
lessness required  He  distributed 
his  papers  to  all  the  party,  thrust- 
ing a  '  Graphic '  into  Joyce's  hands, 
and  heaping  the  remainder  upon 
the  seat.  Mrs  Hayward  took  up 
the  '  Scotsman '  which  he  had  given 
her,  and  looked  at  it  contemptuous- 
ly. "  What  is  it  ? "  she  said,  hold- 
ing it  between  her  finger  and  her 
thumb.  "  You  know  I  don't  care 
for  anything,  Henry,  but  the 
'  Times '  or  the  '  Morning  Post.' 

"  You  can  have  yesterday's 
'  Times,'  my  dear,"  said'  the  Colo- 
nel ;  "  but  you  know  we  are  four 
hundred  miles  from  London.  We 
must  be  content  with  the  papers 
of  the  place.  There  are  all  the 
telegrams  just  the  same — and  very 
clever  articles,  I  hear." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  want  to  read  Scotch 
articles,"  said  Mrs  Hayward.  She 
meant  no  harm.  She  was  a  little 
out  of  temper,  out  of  heart.  To  say 
something  sharp  was  a  kind  of  relief 
to  her ;  she  did  not  think  it  would 
hurt  any  one,  nor  did  she  mean  to 
do  so.  But  Joyce  grew  red  behind 
her  '  Graphic.'  She  looked  at  the 
pictures  with  eyes  which  were  hot 
and  dry  with  the  great  desire  she 
had  to  shed  the  tears  which  seemed 
to  be  gathering  in  them.  Now 
that  Bellendean  was  left  behind 
like  a  dream,  now  that  the  familiar 
fields  were  all  out  of  sight,  the  vil- 
lage roofs  disappeared  for  ever, 
and  she,  Joyce,  not  Joyce  any 
longer,  nor  anything  she  knew, 
shut  up  here  as  in  a  strait  little 
house  with  the  people — the  people 
to  whom  she  belonged, — a  wild  and 
secret  anguish  took  possession  of 
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her.     She  sat  quite  still  with  the 
paper  held  before  her  face,  trying 
to   restrain    and    subdue    herself. 
She  felt  that  if  the  train  would 
but  stop,  she  would  dart  out  and 
fly  and  lose  herself  in  the  crowd ; 
and  then  she  thought,  with  what 
seemed  to  her  a  new  comprehen- 
sion, of  her  mother  who  had  done 
so — who  had  fled  and  been  lost. 
Her  poor  young  mother,  a  girl  like 
herself !     This   thought,   however, 
calmed  Joyce ;  for  if  her  mother 
had  but  been  patient,  the  misery 
she  was  at  present  enduring  need 
never  have  been.      Had  the  first 
Joyce    but    subdued   herself    and 
restrained  her  hasty  impulses,  the 
second    Joyce    might    have    been 
a    happy   daughter,    knowing   her 
father  and  loving  him,  instead  of 
the  unhappy,  uneasy  creature  she 
was,  with  her  heart  and  her  life 
torn  in  two.     She  paused  with  a 
kind    of   awe  when  that  thought 
came  into  her  mind.      Her  mother 
had  entailed  upon  her  the  penalty 
of  her  hastiness,  of  her  impatience 
and   passion.     She   had   paid   the 
cost  herself,  but  not  all  the  cost — 
she  had  left  the  rest  to  be  borne 
by  her  child.     The  costs  of  every 
foolish   thing   have   to   be   borne, 
Joyce  said  to  herself.     Some  one 
must  drink  out  that  cup  to  the 
dregs;  it  cannot  pass  away  until 
it  has  been  emptied  by  one  or  an- 
other.   No ;  however  tempting  the 
crowd  might  be  in  which  she  could 
disappear,  however  many  the  sta- 
tions at  which  she  could  escape, 
she  would  not  take  that  step.    She 
would  not  postpone  the  pang.    She 
would  bear  it  now,  however  it  hurt 
her;   for  one  time  or  another  it 
would  have  to  be  borne. 

The  conversation  went  on  all  the 
same,  as  if  none  of  these  thoughts 
were  passing  through  the  troubled 
brain  of  Joyce, — and  she  was  con- 
scious of  it,  acutely  yet  dully,  as 


if  it  had  been  written  upon  the 
paper  which  she  held  before  her 
face. 

"You  must  not  speak  in  that 
tone,  my  dear,  of  Scotch  articles — 
before  Joyce,"  the  Colonel  said. 
"  I  have  never  found  that  they 
liked  it,  however  philosophical 

they  might  be " 

"  Does  Joyce  count  herself 
Scotch  ? "  Mrs  Hay  ward  asked,  as 
if  speaking  from  a  distance. 

"  Do  you  hear  your  mother,  my 
dear,  asking  if  you  call  yourself 
Scotch?"  he  said. 

Both  Joyce  and  Mrs  Hayward 
winced  at  the  name.  There  was 
nothing  to  call  for  its  use,  and 
neither  of  them  intended  to  pick 
it  up  out  of  the  oblivion  of  the 
past,  or  the  still  more  effectual 
mystery  of  the  might  have  been, 
to  force  it  into  their  lives.  But 
Joyce  could  not  take  notice  of  it, 
she  could  only  reply  to  his  question 
with  a  little  exaggerated  warmth — 
"  I  have  never  been  out  of  Scot- 
land, and  all  I  care  for  has  been 
always  there.  How  could  I  call 
myself  anything  else  ?  " 

It  was  not  very  long  since  Peter 
had  accused  her  of  "  standing  up 
for  the  English."  That  had  been 
partially  true,  and  so  was  this. 
She  thought  of  it  with  almost  a 
laugh  of  ridicule  at  herself.  Now 
she  felt  Scotch  to  the  tips  of  her 
fingers,  resenting  everything  that 
was  said  or  hinted  against  her  fos- 
ter-country. 

"  I  see  I  must  mind  my  p's  and 
q's,"  said  Mrs  Hayward ;  "  but, 
fortunately,  there  will  be  no  means 
of  getting  the  '  Scotsman '  in  Rich- 
mond, so  we  shall  be  exempt  from 
that." 

There  was  something  in  Mrs 
Hayward's  tone  which  seemed  to 
imply  that  other  subjects  of  quarrel 
would  not  be  wanting,  and  there 
was  a  little  smile  on  her  lips  which 
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gave  further  meaning  to  what  she 
said,  or  seemed  to  do  so  ;  though, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  poor  Mrs  Hay- 
ward  had  no  meaning  at  all,  but 
could  not,  though  she  tried,  get 
rid  of  that  little  bit  of  temper 
which  had  sprung  up  all  lively 
and  keen  at  sight  of  the  Colonel's 
solicitude  about  his  daughter  and 
her  "  things  " — a  solicitude  which 
was  quite  new  and  unaccustomed, 
for  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
thinking  of  any  one's  "things," 
but  rather,  whenever  he  could,  of 
losing  his  own.  Among  Joyce's 
small  baggage  there  was  one  little 
shabby  old-fashioned  box — a  box 
which  Mrs  Hayward  divined  at 
the  first  glance  must  contain  the 
little  relics  of  the  mother,  of  itself 
a  pitiful  little  object  enough. 
There  had  not  been  a  word  said  on 
the  subject,  but  the  Colonel  had 
been  startled  by  the  sight  of  it. 
He  had  recognised  it,  or  imagined 
that  he  recognised  it,  she  said  to 
herself  severely,  and  had  himself 


seen  it  put  in  the  van,  with  a  care 
which  he  had  never  taken  for  any- 
thing of  .hers.  It  was  only  a  trifle, 
but  it  touched  one  of  those  chords 
that  are  ready  to  jar  in  the  way- 
ward human  instrument  of  which 
the  best  of  men  and  women  have 
so  little  control.  She  could  not 
get  that  jarring  chord  to  be  still ;  it 
vibrated  all  through  her,  giving  an 
acrid  tone  to  her  voice,  and  some- 
thing disagreeable  to  the  smile  that 
came,  she  could  not  tell  how,  to  her 
lip.  All  these  vibrations  were  hate- 
ful to  her,  as  well  as  to  the  hapless 
antagonist  who  noted  and  divined  . 
them  with  quick  responding  in- 
dignation. But  Mrs  Hayward 
could  not  help  it,  any  more  than 
she  could  help  Joyce  perceiving  it. 
The  close  vicinity  into  which  this 
little  prison  of  a  railwa'y  carriage 
brought  them,  so  that  not  a  tone 
or  a  look  could  be  missed,  was  in- 
tolerable to  the  elder  woman  too. 
But  she  knew  very  well  that  she 
could  not  run  away. 
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THE   ISLAND   OF   SERK  :    A   SERMON   IN   STONES. 

"  O  flower  of  all  wind  flowers  and  sea  flowers, 

Made  lovelier  by  love  of  the  sea 
Than  thy  golden  own  Held  flower*,  or  tree  flowers 

Like  foam  of  the  sea-facing  tree. 
No  foot  but  the  sea-mews  there  settles 

On  the  spikes  of  thine  anthers  like  horns, 
With  snow-coloured  spray  for  thy  petals, 
Black  rocks  for  thy  thorns." 

— A.  C.  SWINBURNE  :  The  Garden  o/Cymodoct, 

"  Sweet  as  when 

Hung  between  sky  and  sea,  new  land  appears 
With  break  of  day  to  eyes  of  wandering  men. 
Whose  hearts  thrill  deep  with  thoughts  undreamt  before, 
And  visions  of  new  life,  new  hopes  and  Tears, 
As  voices  greet  them  from  that  unknown  shore." 

—II.  W.  NEVINSON. 

"  Methought  that  of  these  visionary  flowers 
I  made  a  nosegay, 

And  then  elate  and  gay, 
I  hastened  to  the  spot  whence  I  had  come, 
That  I  might  there  present  It — O,  to  whom  ?  " 

— SHKLLEY. 

"  Now  there  is  a  rocky  Isle  in  the  mid-sea,  midway  between  Ithaca  and  nigged  Samos, 
Asteris  a  little  Isle  ;  and  there  is  a  harbour  therein  with  a  double  entrance,  where  ships  may  ride." 

—Odyssey,  Book  IV. 

"  Voyez-vous  ci-devant  a  orche  ce  hault  rocher  a  deux  crouppes,  bien  ressemblant  au  Mont  Par- 
nassc  en  Phocide?  .  .  .  Aultres  fois  j'ai  veu  les  isles  de  Cerq  ct  Herm."  —  RABELAIS:  Panto- 
gruel,  chap.  66. 

"  This  dog  is  my  dog." — A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 


A  PROPKR  sermon,  like  Cerberus, 
and  the  Hydra,  and  other  fabulous 
monsters,  may,  we  all  know,  have 
at  least  three  heads.  Yet  there  is 
usually  only  one  text.  If  in  this 
sermon  in  stones  the  proportion  is 
otherwise — since  it  is  prefixed,  as 
it  were,  by  a  whole  sheaf  of  texts 
— it  is  because  here  one  text  can 
never  suffice.  "  Music  vibrates  in 
the  memory,"  as  the  spirit  opens 
to  the  influences  near,  and  verse 
after  verse  of  poets  new  and  old 
rushes  to  the  mind  ;  we  seem  to 
hear  the  rhythmic  beat  of  English 
song,  the  surge  and  thunder  of  the 
Odyssey.  And,  moreover,  Serk 
has  especial  poems  of  its  own. 

For  the  spell  of  ardent  airs  and 
immeasurable  seas,  of  hollow  shores 
round  which  the  waters  lie  more 
divinely  radiant  than  floors  of 
beryl,  of  golden  sunshine,  and  the 
sweet,  bright  -  blossomed  earth  in 
spring-time — the  spell  of  all  that 
is  free  and  fair — is  about  us  here. 
But  above  all  is  that  strange  irre- 


sistible fascination  which  islands 
have  upon  the  spirit — sweet  new 
land  hung  afar  between  sky  and 
sea,  filling  us  with  a  painful  joy, 
causing  our  hearts  to  burn  with  a 
mighty  longing — the  yearning  to  be 
there,  and  to  know,  and  be  at  rest. 
But  the  dog,  that  is,  my  dog,  is 
of  an  entirely  different  mind  in 
these  matters.  Corrie  is  like  the 
Frenchman  who  asked,  with  a 
praiseworthy  repudiation  of  cant, 
"  Aimez  -  vous  les  beautes  de  la 
nature?  Pour  moi,  je  les  ab- 
horre ! "  Or  at  least,  like  the 
poet  Gray,  she  is  much  distressed 
and  alarmed  at  beholding  hun- 
dreds of  feet  of  precipice  above 
her,  or  a  yawning  chasm  or  huge 
hole  going  straight  down  two  or 
three  hundred  feet  below  her  nose 
into  fathomless  depths  of  murmur- 
ing surge.  These  things  suggest 
nothing  either  pleasurable  or  poet- 
ical to  her.  She  tries  to  sit  down 
on  the  securest  spot,  uttering  gen- 
tle moans  and  deprecating  whistles 
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of  distress ;  and  however  loyally 
she  follows,  no  matter  how  great 
the '  dangers  she  sees  so  clearly 
before  her,  her  appreciation  of 
such  "beauties  of  nature"  is  al- 
ways greatly  enhanced  when  she 
beholds  as  few  of  them  as  possible, 
and  when,  marching  on  the  secure 
earth,  she  has  a  satisfactory  sense 
that  neither  she  nor  her  mistress 
will  fall  down  over  some  cliff  that 
"  looks  fearfully  in  the  confined 
deep,"  or  else  be  crushed  by  tons 
of  rock  from  overhead.  She  is  not, 
I  fear,  even  purged  by  pity  and 
terror.  Her  taste  in  the  matter 
of  the  picturesque  is  still  the 
"  taste "  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago, — the  age  of  grottoes 
and  the  clipping  of  yew-trees,  of 
artificial  cascades  that  flowed  to 
the  magic  sound  of  flutes,  and  of 
cows  that  yielded  syllabub  in  at 
Horace  Walpole's  drawing-room 
window. 

The  shifting  fashion  of  art  or 
taste,  the  change  in  the  eye  for 
certain  aspects  in  landscape,  or 
in  the  ear  for  certain  modes,  is  a 
matter  on  which  I  need  not  enter 
here  ;  though  it  is  a  curious  if  not 
an  important  psychological  pheno- 
menon. It  is  enough  that  these 
things  too  are  subject  to  change. 
I  once  met  a  degenerate  Scotch- 
man who  admired  the  flatness  of 
the  flat  country,  in  comparison 
with  those  troublesome  mountains  ; 
for  the  prospect,  if  not  of  fishes, 
then  of  loaves,  we  must  imagine. 
But  Scots  with  souls  so  dead  are 
rare  in  this  latter  end  of  the  nine- 
•teenth  century,  and  it  is  only  fair 
when  we  mention  Gray's  affright 
at  finding  himself  standing  under 
big  rocks  in  the  Lake  country,  to 
remember  that  with  all  his  town- 
bred  attitude  towards  it,  he  was 
one  of  the  first  English  poets  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  if  not  the  first, 
who  discovered  the  "  romantic  "  in 
nature,  who  saw  beauty  in  that  of 
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which  he  was  more  than  half  afraid. 
As  late  as  1773  Dr  Johnson  made 
his  famous  tour  to  the  Hebri- 
des. To  those  who  know  and  love 
Loch  Coruisk  and  the  Cuchullins 
his  description  of  Skye  may  well 
be  a  marvel,  while  his  idea  of  the 
islands  in  Loch  Lomond  was  to 
"  employ  upon  them  all  the  arts  of 
embellishment "  !  "  But  as  it  is," 
he  cries,  "  the  islets  which  court 
the  gazer  at  a  distance  disgust 
him  at  his  approach,  when  he 
finds,  instead  of  soft  lawns  and 
shady  thickets,  nothing  more  than 
uncultivated  ruggedness."  No 
doubt  Dr  Johnson  sat  in  darkness. 
"  Men  bred  in  the  universities  of 
Scotland  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
often  decorated  with  the  splendours 
of  ornamental  erudition,"  is  the  ap- 
palling view  he  takes  in  'Glasgow, 
at  the  moment  when  Burns,  a  boy 
of  fourteen,  was  following  the 
plough-tail,  as  it  were  within 
speaking  distance ;  a  student  in 
that  larger  universe  which  has  be- 
come our  school  too  as  it  never 
was  the  old  Doctor's.  Beethoven 
was  three  years  old,  so  was  Words- 
worth. Coleridge  was  a  year  old, 
Sir  Walter  Scott  was  two.  Turner 
was  not  born  at  all  till  two  years 
later.  We  can  hardly  imagine  a 
journey  to  Scotland  before  the 
'  Lady  of  the  Lake,'  or  the  sight 
of  Mont  Blanc  before  the  Hymn 
before  Sunrise  in  the  '  Vale  of 
Chamouni  ':  and  what  has  not  been 
given  us  to  see  and  know  since 
then  ?  But  let  us  beware  of  spir- 
itual pride.  The  shores  of  Clyde 
are  vulgarised  every  year  ;  a  tram- 
car  rattles  down  the  streets  of  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  things  in 
nature,  the  city  of  Oxford  ;  and  in 
more  important  matters  far  than 
these  we  still  sin  against  the  best 
teaching  of  nature,  and  of  nature's 
priests. 

And  Corrie  is  as  yet  only  a  dog 
— a  small  and    exceedingly   emo- 
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tional  collie  dog.  It  is  but  natural 
that  a  dog  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury should  still  be  filled,  if  not 
with  disgust,  yet  with  consterna- 
tion and  abhorrence,  by  these  same 
rocks  and  cliffs  to  which  men  and 
women  have  only  lately  learnt 
that  they  may  seek  as  to  the  very 
fountains  of  beauty  and  strength. 
Who  knows  ?  There  may  be  a  time 
of  culture  coming  for  dogs  too,  in 
the  centuries  before  us.  This  is, 
we  are  told,  an  age  of  transition. 

And  even  for  Corrie  life  has 
its  compensations  here  and  now. 
She,  poor  thing,  has  lately  passed 
through  deep  waters.  Is  it  not 
hard  for  a  dog  of  spotless  pedigree 
to  be  branded  in  an  English  court 
of  justice  as  a  "  mongrel,"  to  be 
dubbed  "dangerous"  and  "fero- 
cious "  by  a  terror-stricken  police- 
man, when  you  are-  conscious  of 
the  most  tender  philanthropy — at 
least  towards  those  who  are  well 
attired ;  all  because  you  express 
by  a  few  barks  some  possibly 
aesthetic  disapproval  of  the  uni- 
form worn  by  the  police  force  1 
Yet  so  it  was,  and  the  nervous 
strain  consequent  on  these  severe 
afflictions  is  only  just  beginning  to 
yield  to  the  usual  remedies,  quiet 
and  sea  air,  and  "cheerful  sur- 
roundings." As  for  these  latter, 
surely  there  is  no  more  potent  en- 
couragement under  the  sun  than 
a  distinguished  social  position ; 
and  this  she  enjoys  in  Serk,  where 
truly  a  dog  that  is  a  dog  indeed  is 
a  cynosure  to  every  eye.  For  no- 
where upon  this  globe  is  there  to 
be  found  a  more  fantastic  group 
of  mongrels  than  the  community 
of  dogs  in  this  island.  There  is, 
in  the  first  place,  a  most  dispro- 
portionate number  of  dogs.  There 
are  only  a  hundred  men  ;  there  are 
apparently  numberless  dogs.  And 
then  the  varieties,  the  vagaries  of 
mongreldom  !  Small  curs  not 
twelve  inches  high,  fashioned 


otherwise  like  St  Bernards  ;  gigan- 
tic hounds  with  a  ludicrous  resem- 
blance to  toy  terriers  or  King 
Charles  spaniels ;  tiny,  shrivelled, 
wistful  -  looking  creatures  resem- 
bling collies  —  save  the  mark  ! 
There  are  animals  with  long  rat's 
tails  that  are  not  dogs  at  all,  but 
apparently  a  mixture  of  a  snake 
and  a  bird  and  a  four-legged  stool ! 
In  spite  of  strange  and  ancient 
and  most  stringent  dog-laws,  it  is 
a  very  paradise  of  mongrels ;  and 
in  such  society  it  is,  if  no  great 
honour,  at  least  some  soothing 
consolation  for  a  dog  of  birth  to 
sojourn  and  to  shine  for  a  time. 
They  say  that  every  dog  has  his 
day. 

And  now,  what  of  the  cliffs  and 
the  seas,  "  the  rocky  isle  in  the 
mid  -  sea  "  1  The  first  question 
which  forces  itself  upon  the  way- 
farer who  has  passed  a  hundred 
miles  and  more  south-westerly  of 
what  is  a  very  respectable  island, 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  is  to  distinguish 
between  an  island  and  a  rock  in 
the  sea ;  even  if  a  philosophic 
turn  does  not  lead  to  further  spec- 
ulations as  to  the  distinction  be- 
tween islands  and  continents.  A 
Scotch  schoolboy  of  considerable 
common-sense,  though  possibly  im- 
perfect training,  once  defined  an 
island  as  "  a  bit  of  the  sea  with  no 
water  in  it "  ;  but  every  well-regu- 
lated schoolboy  knows,  and  is  able 
confidently  to  declare,  that  an  island 
is  a  piece  of  land  surrounded  by 
water,  and  that  it  is  figured  on 
maps  as  a  space  varying  from  a 
threepenny -bit  or  less,  to  about 
the  size  of  a  crown -piece. 

Now  it  would  seem  that,  pushed 
to  where  nothing  should  surely 
ever  be  pushed  in  this  practical, 
not  to  say  compromising  world — 
pushed  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
this  definition  may  be  made  to 
include  all  lands  whatsoever;  and 
that,  as  in  many  other  matters,  the 
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exactness  of  a  definition  is  merely 
a  question  of  degree.  Where, 
however,  the  unsteered  course  of 
the  wanderer  takes  him  into 
seas  from  which  arise,  bewilder- 
ingly,  numberless  pinnacles  and 
teeth-like  ridges  of  rock,  some- 
times in  groups,  sometimes  quite 
isolated  —  not  to  mention  not  a 
few  unmistakable  islands ;  where 
there  are  then  no  end  of  bits  of 
the  sea  with  no  water  in  them," 
from  a  sharp  stone  a  foot  or  two 
across,  scarce  uncovered  by  a  low 
ebb-tide,  showing  for  an  instant 
as  the  quiet  waters  open  about  it 
and  then  close  again,  to  an  ex- 
panse of  land  raised  up  near  four 
hundred  feet  high  above  the  level 
sea,  and  as  Swinburne  says,  "laugh- 
ing against  the  sun "  five  or  six 
miles  broad,  ^-where  there  is  all  this 
diversity  with  only  the  common 
property  of  being  surrounded  by 
water,  to  know  how  to  distinguish, 
even  by  rule  of  thumb,  between 
a  rock  and  an  island,  becomes 
necessary  for  mere  peace  of  mind. 
Here  in  the  Channel  it  is  perhaps 
best  to  call  every  bit  of  land  an 
island  that  without  the  aid  of 
maps  is  obviously  seen  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  water,  and — and  this 
is  the  special  distinction — that  has 
soil  upon  it  in  which  the  merry 
worm  can  pursue,  as  Darwin  tells 
us,  the  most  absorbing  and  fruit- 
ful of  all  industries, — on  which  at 
least  grass  can  grow,  and  which 
the  hungry  sea  can  never  wholly 
overwhelm  though  it  heave  never 
so  high  beneath  a  wintry  moon. 
An  island,  on  the  other  hand, 
on  which  that  attenuated  and  in- 
significant landlubber  the  earth- 
worm cannot,  even  in  less  hard 
times  than  these,  meet  with  em- 
ployment, on  which  no  Bismarck 
among  the  annulata  in  sore  want 
of  colonies  for  his  earthworms  has 
ever  cast  an  envious  eye,  is  not  an 
island,  but  a  rock. 
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And  though  this  great  rock 
rises  shoreless  from  the  waters  as 
if  they  loved  it  too  well  to  leave  a 
foot  uncovered  where  perchance 
the  blue  clear  flood  might  lie ; 
though  it  has  steep  and  jagged 
sides,  fretted  spires  and  buttresses 
all  of  naked  stone,  it  well  deserves, 
nevertheless,  to  be  called  a  gem  of 
islands.  The  Garden  of  Cymodoce 
is  Swinburne's  name  for  it — the 
garden  of  the  Nereid,  the  wave- 
receiver  : — 

"  I  knew  not,  mother  of  mine, 
That  one  birth  more  divine, 
Than  all  births  else  of  thine 
That   hang   like    flowers   or  jewels  on 
thy  deep  soft  breast, 

Was  left  for  me  to  shine    - 
Above  thy  girdling  line 
Of  bright  and  breathing  brine, 
To  take  mine  eyes  with  rapture   and 
my  sense  with  rest." 

There  is  no  exaggeration  here. 
This  garden  of  the  Nereid  has 
such  rich  and  delicate  soil,  yield- 
ing fruit  in  abundance  obedient 
to  the  will  of  man.  On  every 
tor  and  headland  gorse  blazes 
golden  against  the  azure  of  the 
sky,  the  indescribable  brightness 
of  the  sea.  Ivy,  in  tint  like 
the  green  sea -water  whese  the 
shadows  lie,  clings  closely  knit 
down  the  steep  sides  of  every 
rocky  seaward  hollow ;  dainty 
fringes  of  fern  hang  in  the  caves 
and  crannies ;  clusters  of  sea- 
campion,  fragile  and  white  like 
the  spray,  nestle  in  every  ledge. 
Every  dell  and  deep-banked  lane, 
the  sloping  sunny  hillsides,  the 
very  banks  of  the  bare  ploughed 
fields,  are  delicious  with  turf  and 
moss  and  brown  ivy,  from  among 
which  the  little  curls  of  hart's- 
tongue  show  their  tender  green, 
and  from  which,  in  March  and 
April,  primrose  and  celandine 
spring  golden,  countless  as  sparks 
of  fire.  The  wealth  of  primroses 
is  incredible ;  the  ground  is  flooded 
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with  a  pale  golden  light — large 
blossoms  two  inches  across,  on 
stalks  often  nine  inches  long, 
filling  all  the  air  with  their  gen- 
tle sweetness.  And  there  are  no 
such  daisies  anywhere,  so  large 
and  crimson  —  no  dog-violets  so 
large  and  dark,  as  they  grow 
here  in  solid  masses  along  the 
banks  and  dikes,  a  blue  flush 
under  the  clear  green  of  the 
young  hawthorn -hedges,  and  the 
soft  grey  and  purple  of  the  honey- 
suckle shoots  above ;  while  the 
wild  hyacinths  grow  by  millions 
among  the  brownish  green  of  the 
young  bracken  springing  every- 
where. And  yet  they  say  in 
Serk,  "Wait  till  May  and  the 
roses  come." 

"  For  in  no  deeps  of  midmost  inland 
May 

More  flower-bright  flowers  the  haw- 
thorn, or  more  sweet 

Swells  the  wild  gold  of  the  earth  for 
wandering  feet ; 

For  on  no  northland  way  . 

Crowds  the  close  whin-bloom  closer, 
set  like  thee 

With  thorns  about  for  fangs  of  sea- 
rock  shown 

Through  blithe  lips  of  the  bitter  brine 
to  lee  ;  " 

and  all  the  things  opening  and 
thriving  under  the  sunshine  day 
after  day,  and  under  a  sky  twice 
as  high  as  is  the  sky  even  in 
Devon.  The  very  song  of  the 
larks  seems  fuller  and  more 
sweetly  shrill,  as  if  they  had 
farther  to  go  into  the  blue,  and 
so  needs  must  sing  a  louder  song 
to  reach  the  fields  that  lie  so 
far  below. 

But  again,  what  is  the  right  pro- 
portion of  rocky  coast-line  for  an 
island  that  has  proper  self-respect, 
and  yet  would  not  wish  to  appear 
inhospitable  to  the  stranger  drawn 
to  it  from  afar?  There  would  be 
on  an  ideal  island  ready  to  wel- 
come all  comers,  cliffs  and  rocks 


perhaps,  but  also  surely  sheltered 
sweeps  of  sandy  beach  where  the 
wave  gently  carries  the  ships  to 
land,  and  where  the  big  boats  lie 
in  rows.  Now  it  must  be  owned 
that,  if  a  quite  enormous  extent  of 
vertical  or  all  but  vertical  edge,  if 
a  body-guard  of  small  and  smaller 
attendant  isles  and  islets,  of  cruel 
rocks  out  to  sea  all  round,  can 
betoken  pride  —  there  is  none 
prouder  in  all  the  seas  than  this 
little  island  of  Serk.  Encircled  by 
hurrying  currents  against  which 
strong  rowers  strive  in  vain,  in- 
viting sands,  shelving  bays  and 
approaches,  there  are  none ;  but 
rather  stern  and  apparently  inac- 
cessible ramparts  of  rugged  rock  of 
every  shape  and  hue,  as  our  very 
first  adventure  plainly  showed. 

On  a  brilliantly  sunny  morning 
early  in  April,  an  hour  and  a  quar- 
ter's sail  in  a  small  cutter  carried 
us  south-eastward  from  Guernsey 
to  Serk  ;  during  the  night  we  had 
come  south  in  the  mail  -  packet 
from  Southampton  to  Guernsey. 
To  come,  as  we  had  come,  Corrie 
and  I,  for  that  was  all  the  party, 
straight  from  an  evening  spent, 
however  pleasantly,  in  the  unclean 
exhausted  atmosphere  of  White- 
chapel,  and  to  awaken  in  this 
region  of  warm  brightness,  breath- 
ing the  strong  breath  of  the  sea, 
seemed  little  short  of  miraculous 
— a  miracle  happily  not  difficult  of 
performance ;  and  the  white  gulls 
wheeling  overhead  under  the  high 
blue  arch  of  the  morning  sky  as 
the  Packet  drew  up  to  the  White 
Rock  at  St  Peter  Port,  seemed  like 
messengers  from  another  sphere. 
There  were  palm-trees  in  Guernsey, 
and  blooming  camellias  and  roses 
in  the  gardens;  there  were  all 
manner  of  delights  of  Paradise. 
There  was  also  most  excellent 
breakfast ;  and  Corrie  blissfully 
pursued  the  minutest  researches  in 
osteology  over  the  largest  and 
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most  interesting  collection  of  bones 
she  ever  saw  in  her  life,  humbly 
offered  her  by  a  German  waiter. 

..Characteristically  the  utmost 
vagueness  as  to  any  means  or  time 
of  leaving  Guernsey  prevailed,  and 
our  getting  to  Serk  that  day  at  all 
is  a  matter  for  some  gratitude — 
a  debt  I  would  gladly  pay  to  the 
kind  hosts  who  sailed  us  across — 
me  and  Corrie  and  the  luggage. 

Seven  miles  of  water  lie  between 
St  Peter  Port  and  the  little  isle  in 
the  mid  -  sea ;  about  double  that 
distance  beyond  it  is  the  northern 
coast  of  Jersey.  As  we  sailed 
with  a  fair  wind  we  passed  rock 
after  rock  —  cruel  hungry-looking 
heads,  such  as  Les  Tetes  d'Aval, 
rising  only  a  boat's-length  off  out 
of  the  blue  expanse,  with  gulls 
sitting  on  them  watching  us  in  the 
pauses  of  their  business  in  great 
waters,  perfectly  tame,  for  they 
are  rigidly  protected.  In  these 
channels  —  the  Little  Russel,  be- 
tween Guernsey  and  the  two  smal- 
ler islands  of  Herm  and  Jethou, 
and  the  Great  Russel,  between 
these  and  Serk — the  rocks  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  appear  and  dis- 
appear according  to  the  tide,  so 
that  when  it  is  low  it  seems  almost 
as  if  you  could  cross  on  stepping- 
stones,  where  at  other  times  there 
are  miles  of  unbroken  water — and 
it  is  curious  how  much  greater  the 
distance  looks  when  the  rocks  are 
hid.  Round  Serk  the  tide  rises 
and  falls  nearly  forty  feet,  round 
Jersey  nearly  fifty,  and  in  many 
places  it  runs  six  to  eight  miles  an 
hour  —  boiling  and  slipping  past 
the  rocks  like  a  mill-race.  It  is 
the  true  measure  of  time  in  these 
parts — the  only  constraining  force. 
"La  maree  presse,"  they  say;  and 
all  is  said.  I  kept  wondering,  as 
the  boat  moved  on  noiselessly,  how 
much  tide  there  might  be  in  the 
j33gean,  or  what  were  the  dan- 
gers of  Scylla  and  Charybdis  com- 


pared to  these  reefs  and  eddies. 
Numbers  of  cormorants  flew  past, 
black  in  the  shadow  —  a  rusty 
brown  where  the  sunlight  touched 
them — -their  large  heads  and  strong 
necks  outstretched,  and  the  steady 
short  beat  of  their  wings,  on  their 
straight-forward  flight,  so  unlike  a 
sea-gull's ;  and  they  seemed  to  me 
to  add  in  some  strange  way  to  the 
sense  of  what  the  dangers  must  be 
on  days  less  halcyon-like  than  these. 
I  quote  another  passage  from  "  The 
Garden  of  Cymodoce  :  " — 

"For  here  of  all  thy  waters,  here  of  all 
Thy  windy  ways  the  wildest,  and  beset 
As  some  beleaguered  city's  war- breached 

wall 
With  deaths  enmeshed  all  round  it  in 

deep  net, 
Thick  sown  with  rocks  deadlier  than 

steel,  and  fierce 
With  loud   cross  -  countering   currents, 

where  the  ship 
Flags,  nickering  like  a  wind-bewildered 

leaf, 
The  densest  weft  of  waves  that  prow 

may  pierce 
Coils  round  the  sharpest  warp  of  shoals 

that  dip 
Suddenly,   scarce  well  under   for   one 

brief 
Keen    breathing  -  space    between    the 

streams  adverse, 
Scarce  showing  the  fanged  edge  of  one 

hungering  lip 
Or   one   tooth  lipless  of   the  ravening 

reef ; 
And  midmost  of  the  murderous  water's 

web 

All  round  it  stretched  and  spun 
Laughs,  reckless  of  rough  tide  and  rag- 
ing ebb, 

The  loveliest  thing  that  shines  against 
the  sun." 

This  is  rather  breathless  read- 
ing, but  it  is  penetratingly  just. 
Indeed,  the  accuracy  alone  of  a 
poem,  which,  for  the  comfort  of 
the  reader  be  it  said,  is  perfectly 
incomprehensible  in  many  parts 
without  a  precise  knowledge  of  the 
isle  which  fills  the  poet  with  a 
"  rapture  of  rage  "  (or  is  it  "  a  rage 
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of  rapture  "  ?),  commands  every  re- 
spect as  soon  as  a  knowledge  of 
the  geography  of  Serk  brings  com- 
prehension ;  and  some  of  the  pas- 
sages are  exquisitely  beautiful.  The 
rest?  —  well,  Victor  Hugo  once 
paid  a  visit  to  Serk,  and,  stopping 
to  take  breath,  is  said  to  have  ex- 
claimed, "  Mais,  c'est  magnifique  !  " 
— a  not  unusual  French  expression 
of  admiration.  That,  however,  the 
isle  thrilled  to  its  base  on  that  oc- 
casion, or  shone  with  a  "subtler 
glory  and  rarer"  than  sunshine, 
seems  very  doubtful.  The  island 
understands  French,  but  it  is  sol- 
idly British  in  disposition. 

As  we  draw  nearer,  the  great 
north-western  wall  towers  up — a 
shallow  crescent  perhaps  two  miles 
long,  and  pretty  uniformly  300 
feet  or  more  in  the  perpendicular, 
running  out  at  its  northern  end  in 
a  fine  point  of  wave-worn  granite, 
the  Bee  du  Nez,  on  the  south-west, 
towards  which  we  were  steering, 
in  a  larger  lumpy  mass  of  rock. 
About  the  middle  are  some  beau- 
tiful detached  rocks,  curiously 
square-looking  —  "  Les  Autelets," 
the  people  call  them — Swinburne's 
"  black,  bright,  sheer  twin  flame- 
less  Altarlets."  But  there  are  four 
of  them,  and  one  glorious  mass, 
like  the  great  high  altar,  named 
Tintageux — the  Tintagel  of  Serk, 
the  largest  of  all.  There  can  be 
no  more  beautiful  bit  of  cliff 
scenery  than  this,  as  one  stands 
above  Les  Autelets  watching  the 
water,  brightest  green,  washing 
round  them,  and  in  and  out  of  the 
caves,  Les  Boutiques,  that  lie  to- 
wards the  Bee  du  Nez.  But  no  ; 
where  was  there  the  sign  of  an 
inlet  or  harbour  even  when  we 
came  close  up,  and  the  vivid  colours 
of  the  rocks,  red  and  tawny,  and 
black  and  grey,  showed  clearly  above 
the  perfectly  still  bright  sea.  Sud- 
denly turning  to  the  right,  the  boat 
seemed  to  pierce  noiselessly  through 


this  rampart ;  what  had  seemed  a 
large  headland,  turned  out  to  be 
an  island,  and  we  were  in  a  nar- 
row passage  not  eighty  yards 
across,  the  transparent  tide  run- 
ning fast  between  walls  of  grey 
rock  in  shadow.  And  out  of  this 
we  passed  silently,  almost  holding 
our  breath,  into  the  most  lovely 
little  rock-bound  bay  opening  to 
the  west.  But  a  moment  ago  we 
were  in  the  shadow  of  the  narrow 
strait,  the  water  below  of  the  in- 
tensest  steelly  blue ;  and  now,  as  it 
were  in  an  instant,  we  had  passed 
with  no  other  sound  than  the  faint 
lap  of  the  water  as  the  boat  softly 
put  it  aside,  into  this  radiant  shin- 
ing haven,  this  peace-pool,  where 
it  seemed  no  care  or  sorrow  could 
ever  come,  or  the  high  sun  of 
noonday  cease  to  light  up  its 
waters  and  the  inaccessible  walls 
of  rock  that  guard  it  all  around. 
We  passed  an  empty  boat,  painted 
a  bright  grass-green,  and  it  would 
be  impossible  to  find  a  better  ar- 
tistic foil  than  this  shrill  green 
for  the  loveliness  of  the  water 
touching  it.  It  is  the  clearest 
water  I  have  ever  seen ;  fifty  or 
sixty  feet  of  it  are  absolutely  trans- 
parent, and  it  seems  a  mingling  of 
blue  and  green  and  silver  light  in 
one  indescribable  liquid  hue.  The 
little  bay  is  hardly  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  across,  and  there 
is  nowhere  any  sign  of  man  or  his 
dwelling-places.  At  the  farther 
side  the  sail  was  dropped ;  we 
were  looking  upwards  at  hundreds 
of  feet  of  cliff,  perpendicular  to 
all  appearance  as  the  wall  of  a 
house ;  but  evidently  we  were  go- 
ing no  farther,  and  evidently  we 
were  going  ashore,  if  shore  it  could 
be  called  where  shore  was  none. 
After  some  moments  of  blank 
astonishment,  it  became  evident 
that  nevertheless  her.e  were  the 
ways  of  men,  for  some  natives  in 
blue  weather-worn  jerseys,  with 
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long  yellow  beards  and  ruddy 
faces,  and  carrying  immense  lobs- 
ter-creels, appeared  winding  down 
from  above  ;  figures  so  in  harmony 
of  colour  with  their  surroundings, 
that  it  seemed  as  if  they  had  really 
suffered  a  sea  change.  There  was 
a  black,  loose,  amorphous  object 
also  bundling  down  behind,  which 
attracted  Corrie's  attention — the 
first  of  those  multitudinous  mon- 
grels ;  even  then  and  there  I  know 
we  both  thought  it  odd  enough. 
Corrie,  by  the  way,  had  entirely 
disregarded  everything  I  have 
spoken  of  between  Guernsey  and 
Serk.  I  think  she  felt  death 
would  be  the  only  happiness,  as 
she  lay  motionless  under  the  half 
deck.  It  is  not  many  people  who 
like  to  own  to  sea-sickness  on  a 
fair  day.  Presently  we  became 
aware  of  a  ladder  fastened  to  the 
rock  some  feet  above  and  below 
the  water's  edge  in  a  more  than 
vertical  position ;  moreover,  of  pos- 
sible niches  and  coigns  of  vantage 
in  the  rock  above  where  to  place 
our  feet;  and  finally,  of  a  long 
rope  stretching  down  to  the  ladder, 
as  we  afterwards  saw,  from  an 
iron  ring  far  above.  Sixty  or  eigh- 
ty feet  of  this  at  least.  Though 
at  low  water  it  is  possible  to 
scramble  over  some  outlying  rocks, 
La  Longe  Pointe  (I  delight  in  these 
French,  names  for  integral  parts  of 
the  British  empire),  to  the  zig- 
zag path  cut  in  the  cliff,  the 
ascent  has  almost  always  to  be 
made  thus,  as  it  were,  "  at  the  tail 
of  a  tow  " — a  romantic  method  of 
approach  which  is  very  character- 
istic of  this  enchanted  isle.  The 
"  adjacent  island "  to  the  west 
which  we  had  passed  is  Brechou 
or  He  es  Marchands  —  Brechou 
signifying  apparently  Isle  of  the 
Breach.  And  this  breach,  the  nar- 
row strait  between  it  and  Serk — I 
had  almost  said  the  mainland,  such 
is  the  effect  on  the  mind  of  rela- 
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tivity — bears  the  significant  name 
of  the  Gouillot.  Through  the 
Gouillofc  the  tide  rushes  with  the 
speed  of  a  man  swiftly  running — 
three  times  as  fast  as  the  Thames 
at  Windsor.  Now  in  this  passage 
is  yet  another  island,  the  size  per- 
haps of  a  gigantic  plum-pudding; 
and  though  the  Seigneur  of  Serk — 
that  king  in  Ithaca — is  lord  not 
only  of  Serk,  but  of  all  its  depen- 
dencies within  three  miles  of  its 
coast,  as  witness  Brechou,  yet  this 
little  isle,  this  Moie  du  Gouillot, 
was  the  independent  kingdom,  or 
is  even  now,  of  one  of  the  De 
Carterets- — a  descendant  of  that 
Helier  or  Hilary  on  whom  Queen 
Elizabeth  bestowed  Serk.  Last 
summer  I  was  fired  with  the  desire 
to  buy  for  two  pounds,  sterling  a 
castle  on  the  Rhine.  Now,  like 
Sancho  Panza,  I  desire  nothing  so 
much  as  to  own  an  island ;  and  if 
only  I  could  imagine  that  there 
would  be  room,  or  flat  space 
enough,  on  the  Moie  du  Gouillot 
for  an  arm-chair  and  an  umbrella, 
and  a  mat  for  Corrie,  I  should  feel 
greatly  tempted  to  offer  a  good 
many  shillings  to  King  de  Carteret 
for  his  ancient  heritage. 

Many  tales  are  told  of  male- 
factors and  pirates  and  shipwreck 
on  Brechou.  There  is  the  story  of 
the  East  Indiaman,  the  Valentine, 
which,  after  making  tack  after 
tack  in  the  terrible  narrow  waters 
of  the  Great  Russel,  with  as  much 
obstinate  dignity  as  if  she  had 
been  quietly  crossing  the  wide  In- 
dian Ocean,  was  cast  away  on 
Brechou.  The  sea  was  strewn 
with  bales  of  spices  and  gold-dust 
and  dyewood  and  rich  brocade ; 
and  they  say  that  in  some  of  the 
little  granite-built  dwellings  on 
Serk  you  can  still  find  pieces  of 
the  gorgeous  stuffs  that  formed 
part  of  her  freight.  A  thousand 
years  before  that,  we  are  told  by 
one  Warnefried  of  Aquila,  three 
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ships  of  Charlemagne's  were  wreck- 
ed on  the  Island  of  Evodia — to 
this  day  this  old  name  for  Brechou 
lingers  in  the  name  of  "  La  Giv- 
aude,"  borne  by  its  westernmost 
cone  of  detached  rock.  Brechou 
is  about  half  a  mile  long  and  250 
yards  wide.  There  is  one  family 
on  it — two,  they  say,  have  been 
experimentally  proved  an  impossi- 
bility, because,  like  the  two  families 
on  Ireland's  Eye,  just  off  the  Great 
Head  of  Howth,  they  quarrelled 
to  a  degree  incompatible  with  life ; 
for  seven  years  these  two  Irish 
families  were  the  only  inhabitants, 
and  never  exchanged  a  word. 
There  is  a  delightful  story  of  a 
maiden  from  Brechou  who  went 
with  her  father  on  a  visit  to  Al- 
derney — a  far  quieter  and  less  ad- 
vanced region,  say  the  Sercquois, 
than  their  island.  After  six  weeks 
she  implored  her  father  :  "  O,  mon 
pere,  revenons  chez  nous,  le  monde 
est  si  mauvais  !  "  Poor  little  maid- 
en, unlike  her  prototype,  that  other 
Miranda,  she  did  not  exclaim, 
"  How  beauteous  mankind  is  !  O 
brave  new  world  that  has  such 
people  in  it !  "  Alas,  no  :  "  O,  mon 
pere,  le  monde  est  si  mauvais  ! " 
On  the  whole  one  is  inclined  to 
think  the  maiden  from  Brechou 
the  queen  of  prigs. 

Now  hear  what  the  Sercquois 
say  of  Alderney.  "  Aurigny  ? 
Aurigny,Mam'zelle;  c'estle dernier 
pays  du  monde  !  "  But  the  friend 
who  said  this  to  me  is  a  cobbler, 
and  cobblers  are  always  men  of 
advanced  views.  However,  I  have 
heard  a  similarly  low  opinion  of 
the  Lewis  expressed  by  the  natives 
of  Skye,  and  it  is  more  probably 
just  insular  pride. 

Under  the  Moie  du  Gouillot  is 
one  of.  the  great  wonders  of  Serk. 
The  "  mighty  twin  hollows  where 
never  the  sunlight  shall  be  "  which 
inspire  one  of  the  most  striking 
passages  in  Swinburne's  poem — a 


passage  too  long  to  quote,  beauti- 
ful and  exact  though  it  is  in  parts, 
in  spite  of  its  exaggeration  and  its 
amazing  apotheosis  of  Victor  Hugo. 
These  are  a  series  of  caves,  or  rather 
vast  fissures,  very  deep,  and  open- 
ing out  of  each  other  far  into  the 
hillside,  constantly  washed  by  the 
sea,  and  accessible  to  human  beings 
only  at  low-water  of  a  high  spring- 
tide. 

"And  the  seal  on  the  seventh  day  breaks 
but  a  little,  that  man  may  behold 

What  the  sun  hath  not  looked  on,  the 
stars  of  the  night  have  not  seen  as 
of  old." 

I  will  not  stop  to  describe  these 
in  detail,  but  will  only  shortly  re- 
late how  one  day,  the  last  of  our 
stay,  we  descended  into  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  Corrie  and  I,  rein- 
forced and  comforted  by  the  pres- 
ence of  my  brother,  newly  escaped 
from  a  term's  pedagogy,  and  guided 
by  a  delightful  youth  of  the  Serc- 
quois, one  De  Carteret,  cunning  in 
the  caves.  First  there  is  a  very 
awkward  descent  by  an  almost 
nominal  path,  "for  passage  of  sea- 
mews,"  down  to  the  boulders  and 
sea -weed  left  uncovered  by  the 
tide.  Corrie,  not  being  a  sea-mew, 
soon  began  to  see  that  it  was  going 
to  be  very  picturesque  indeed.  She 
followed  us  downward  ever  with 
increasing  signs  of  terror,  growing 
more  and  more  Cassandra-like  in 
her  whines  of  warning,  and  in  the 
anxious  appeal  of  her  brown  eyes 
and  erect  ears,  as  we  drew  nearer 
to  the  portals  of  Hades.  When, 
however,  greatly  amazed  at  our 
own  prowess,  my  brother  and  I 
proceeded  to  follow  Johnnie  de 
Carteret  through  a  narrow  crevice 
of  rock,  and  plunged  into  over  two 
feet  of  restless  sea-water — in  the 
month  of  April,  be  it  said — she 
gave  up  all  hope  of  a  returning, 
and  stood  on  the  brink  of  this 
Styx  rending  the  air,  and  all  but 
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cleaving  the  rocks,  with  her  ap- 
palling shrieks.  She  submitted, 
however,  to  being  dragged  through 
by  the  scruff  of  the  neck,  and 
afterwards  returned  the  same  way, 
alacritous,  to  the  upper  air. 

These  caves  —  Les  Creux  du 
Gouillot — are  the  most  wonderful 
natural  aquaria  in  Britain.  The 
zoologists  who,  up  to  the  waist  in 
water,  have  danced  for  joy  in  them 
at  sight  of  the  rare  and  wondrous 
things  with  sesquipedalian  names 
which  they  contain,  are  many  and 
famous.  Even  to  our  unlearned 
eyes  it  was  evident  that  here  were 
sponges,  and  corallines,  and  anem- 
ones by  millions  and  millions,  in 
every  colour,  rich  and  strange ; 
and  it  was  impossible  to  move 
away,  even  though  it  involved 
standing  ankle-deep  in  icy  water, 
from  a  wall  of  rock  thirty  feet 
high,  covered  with  what  looked  a 
forest  of  amber-coloured  moss,  from 
each  of  whose  myriad  stalks  hung, 
it  seemed,  a  living  pearl.  That 
Victor  Hugo  "  grossly  overrated  " 
the  size  of  the  octopus  who  gener- 
ally lives  here  I  am  able  to  state 
confidently,  from  researches  on  the 
spot. 

But  the  most  lovely  sight  to 
weary  eyes  is  the  view  right 
through  the  Moie  du  Gouillot. 
One  cave  is  open  at  both  ends,  and 
out  of  the  dimness  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  sea  is  seen,  framed  by  the 
deep  claret-coloured  tunnel  of  rock, 
as  Eurydice  may  have  beheld  the 
fair  earth  on  that  tragic  journey 
which  found  no  end  —  the  little 
bay.  Boats  rocking  below,  the 
ladder  and  the  rope,  the  gold  and 
green  of  the  cliff-edges  against  the 
sky  above,  white  gulls  crossing 
and  passing  out  of  sight,  and  the 
innumerable  laughter  of  its  blue 
waters  in  the  sunshine  which  never 
touches  these  secret  places  of  the 
earth  where  the  sea  has  worn  a 
home  for  its  children. 


This  little  haven,  by  which  we 
landed  on  Serk,  is  called  Havre 
Gosselin — as  pretty  a  name  almost 
as  it  deserves. 

We,  Corrie  and  I,  mounted  up 
somehow  that  first  day,  but  how 
the  luggage  came  up  I  never  knew. 
It  consisted  of  a  few  papers,  a 
volume  of  Shakespeare,  a  couple 
of  volumes  of  Carlyle,  a  pamphlet 
or  two  on  Church  and  State,  that 
fittest  of  lovely  story-books,  But- 
cher and  Lang's  translation  of  the 
Odyssey  —  especially,  Mr  Swin- 
burne's poems  on  Serk.  These, 
and  a  few  changes  of  raiment. 
But  when  I  think  of  that  cliff, 
half-a-crown  entered  in  my  ac- 
counts seems  to  me  poorly  to  sym- 
bolise the  mystery  of  the  upbring- 
ing of  this  little  library  and  the 
adjacent  garments. 

Once  on  Serk,  you  find  how 
many  times  more  charming  it  is 
when  you  are  on  it  than  when 
you  are  off  it.  I  am  not  sure 
that  among  the  many  islands 
I  have  known  intimately  it  at  all 
specially  "  courts  the  gazer  at  a 
distance."  To  court  the  gazer,  it 
should  have  a  sky-line,  should 
run  up,  as  even  mean  little  islands 
do  in  Scotland,  into  lovely  shapes 
of  mountain-peak  or  dome-shaped 
hill.  Serk,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
Corrie  discovered  to  her  immense 
delight,  is  practically  level  a-top. 
She  found  that  the  only  abrupt- 
ness was  the  extreme  edge  all 
round,  and  that  if  she  could  suc- 
ceed in  keeping  from  rolling  over 
this,  the  rest  was  a  beautiful  plain, 
where,  by  merely  sitting  down  in 
the  middle,  you  could  agreeably 
prove  yourself  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  and  take  note  of  every 
object  thereon  calculated  to  please 
or  excite.  For  though  she  is  a  dog 
of  feeling,  suffering  more  especially 
from  prolonged  fits  of  Weltschmerz, 
she  delights,  as  does  every  dog,  in 
excitement  of  any  kind  at  all. 
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To  the  human  eye,  however, 
this  wide  look-out,  the  untram- 
melled vision — 

"  From  thine  high  place  of  thy  garden- 
steep, 

Where  one  sheer  terrace  oversees  thy 
deep  "- 

across  the  most  beautiful  surface 
on  earth,  the  sea,  brings  a  satis- 
faction, a  delight,  winch  nothing 
else  can.  Ruskin  somewhere 
speaks  of  this,  "  the  joy  that 
the  mind  has  in  contemplating 
the  flatness  and  sweep  of  great 
plains  and  broad  seas ; "  and  I 
remember  a  beautiful  description 
of  the  view  from  the  Carlyles' 
house  at  Craigenputtock,  whence 
you  look  down  upon  the  upland 
plains  of  Galloway,  "  the  marching 
place  of  the  sun  from  morning 
until  night."  This  is  one  of  the 
secrets  of  the  beauty  of  high 
islands.  To  be  on  a  mountain-side 
is  something,  is  much  ;  but  to  look 
down  from  a  mountain  on  the  sea 
all  round,  to  behold  the  earth 
divided  into  land  and  water,  to 
see  as  you  do  from  Arran  the 
Mull  of  Cantyre  spread  below  you 
like  a  ribbon  dividing  the  nearer 
sea  from  a  golden  sea  beyond,  or 
as  I  have  heard  described,  from 
Parnassus  to  behold  Euboea  lying 
a  gently  swelling  island  in  the 
-/Egean,  and  to  look  beyond,  past 
island  after  island,  to  where  white 
Athos  and  the  Ionian  shore  show 
like  a  dream  on  the  horizon,  is  to 
behold  the  fairest  aspect  of  the 
earth.  And  of  this  delight  the 
soul  can  drink  day  after  day  in 
this  little  island  in  the  Channel. 
You  see  that  there  is  the  wide 
surface  of  the  sea  all  round.  To 
the  west  lie  Guernsey  and  Herm 
and  Jethou,  to  the  east  and  north 
lies  Alderney,  and  Jersey,  its 
rocky  edge  so  like  that  of  Serk, 
lit  up  by  the  western  sun.  The 
long  yellow  sweep  of  sand  gleam- 


ing against  the  blue  is  the  Cotentin 
and  France  itself ;  and  to  the  north 
stretches  the  ocean  farther  than  the 
eye  can  see. 

The  only  mountain  peak  on  this 
island  is  the  Vauroque  windmill ; 
the  church  is  a  mere  hillock. 
The  mill  and  the  island  together 
are  just  the  height  of  St  Paul's. 
A  mile  or  two  off,  Serk  presents 
an  almost  level  sky-line  with  the 
conical  top  of  the  mill  rising  from 
it,  and  it  has  always  been  a  point 
from  which  to  observe  and  make 
signals.  Over  the  door,  carved  in 
stone,  and  pierced  out  of  the  vane 
of  the  weathercock,  is  the  date 
1571 — the  year  before  the  Mas- 
sacre of  St  Bartholomew,  when 
Elizabeth,  having  forbidden  her 
Commons  to  discuss  any  marriage 
projects  for  her  royal  self,  was 
busy  helping  the  Huguenots  ;  and 
with  such  matters  as  the  colonisa- 
tion of  Serk  by  her  faithful  liege 
the  Seigneur  Helier  de  Carteret  of 
St  Ouen  in  Jersey,  and  his  forty 
good  men  and  true.  The  mill,  by 
the  way,  is  an  especial  object  of 
terror  to  Corrie,  who  used  to  sit 
in  horrified  fascination  watching 
its  circle  of  sails  fifty  feet  across 
sweeping  through  the  air  with  their 
heavy  rush  of  sound. 

As  for  size,  throw  the  London 
parks  into  one  and  surround 
them  with  water,  and  you  have  an 
island  almost  exactly  the  size  of 
Serk  and  its  dependencies ;  and 
how  charming  is  this  little  space 
of  earth  !  It  seemed  but  a  level 
plain,  but  there  is  a  wonderful 
beauty  and  diversity  in  these  two 
square  miles  or  so,  in  the  rise  and 
full  of  the  land  as  it  runs  out  on 
to  some  headland,  or  sinks  into 
the  hollows  between  ;  in  the  inter- 
change of  pasture  and  of  ploughed 
field,  and  of  gorse-covered  common, 
even  in  the  beautiful  country  roads, 
some  of  them  overarched  with 
trees,  and  with  flowery  banks  like 
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the  lanes  in  Devon,  leading  from 
farm  -  steading  to  farm  -  steading, 
across  a  little  territory  where  there 
seems  no  disorder  nor  waste,  nor 
a  speck  of  dirt.  And  constantly 
within  reach  is  the  magnificence 
of  its  edge  of  cliffs  and  the  de- 
lightful irregularity  of  an  outline 
of  which  the  birds  as  they  fly  can 
never  tire. 

Owing  to  this  wonderful  irregu- 
larity, one  of  the  dependencies  of 
Serk  is  more  dependent  than  is,  I 
imagine,  at  all  usual.  Somewhere 
in  one  of  the  "  guide  books  "  it  is 
stated  that  part  of  Serk  is  "  sepa- 
rated "  from  the  rest  "  by  a  preci- 
pice." Now  it  would  be  idle  to 
discuss  this  definition ;  it  only 
shows  how  difficult  it  is  to  define 
anything  at  all.  Let  us  rather 
hear  Swinburne  again  : — 

"  Through  that  steep  strait  of  rock 
whose  twin-cliffed  height 

Links  crag  with  crag  reiterate,  land 
with  land, 

By  one  sheer  thread  of  narrowing  pre- 
cipice 

Bifront,  that  binds  and  sunders 

Abyss  from  hollower  imminent  abyss 

And  wilder  isle  with  island,  blind  for 
bliss 

Of  sea  that  lightens  and  of  wind  that 
thunders." 

There  is  in  fact  another  Serk, 
Little  Serk,  joined  to  Great  Serk 
by  a  very  notable  precipice  in- 
deed, which  is  one  of  the  great 
sights  of  the  Channel  Islands.  It 
is  named  La  Coupee,  and  is  simply 
a  place  where  the  two  edges  of  the 
outline  meet,  back  to  back  !  The 
sea  has  washed  away  all  but  a 
ridge  of  harder  rock,  perhaps  300 
yards  long  or  more,  a  very  small 
number  of  yards  across  the  base 
from  sea  to  sea,  and  no  yards  at  all, 
only  five  feet,  wide  on  the  top — 
while  it  falls  down  to  the  water 
full  300  feet  on  either  side.  On 
one  side  it  is  a  vertical  unscalable 
precipice ;  on  the  other,  though  it 


is,  as  the  old  Scotch  gardener  said 
of  the  garden  wall,  "  perpen-eneuch- 
deecular,  Maister  Alexander,"  still 
it  is  just  possible  at  one  place  to 
scramble  down  to  the  largest  and 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  bays,  La 
Grande  Greve.  The  bay  on  the 
other  side  is  La  Baleine  ;  and  as  the 
harder  vein  of  rock  was  fairly  in 
the  middle  of  the  island,  the  two 
bays  are  much  of  a  size  east  and 
west.  The  Coupee  runs  north  and 
south.  It  is  a  striking  and  terri- 
fying place ;  the  wild  beauty  of 
the  cliffs  encircling  the  two  bays, 
which  all  but  meet  below,  the  fly- 
ing western  light  on  the  moor  of 
Little  Serk,  and  on  the  dark-grey 
crested  sea  on  either  hand.  Ima- 
gine the  Coupee  pierced  and  the 
waters  meeting,  and  you  have 
another  Gouillot,  with  another 
Evodia  beyond.  On  the  top  is 
the  only  road  leading  to  and 
from  Little  Serk.  There  is  neither 
wall  nor  handrail,  and  yet  carts 
pass  even  in  the  dusk,  and  the 
children  daily  cross  to  school.  For- 
merly the  ridge  was  higher  and  the 
path  narrower ;  and  one  man,  re- 
turning from  his  nightly  carouses 
on  the  greater,  to  his  home  on  the 
lesser  island,  was  wont  to  try  his 
steadiness  by  walking  along  an  old 
cannon  which  lies  near  the  end  of 
the  Coupee,  prudently,  if  he  failed 
to  keep  his  balance,  sleeping  off 
the  fumes  of  the  poteen  before 
venturing  farther.  There  was  a 
man,  too,  not  very  long  ago,  who 
was  carrying  his  feudal  tithe  of 
corn  across  on  his  back,  and  was 
seized  by  a  gust  of  wind  and  blown 
over,  and  so  perished. 

Contrary  to  one's  expectations 
and  convictions  Little  Serk  is  south 
of  Great  Serk;  but  the  island  is 
puzzling  to  a  stranger  unless  he 
has,  as  some  people  have,  the  in- 
stincts of  a  carrier-pigeon.  Vau- 
roque  mill  and  the  church  and  the 
schools,  all  at  some  few  yards'  dis- 
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tance  from  each  other,  are  fairly 
in  the  centre.  Village,  properly 
so  called,  there  is  none.  "  Sur  la 
chaussee"  is  vaguely  indicated  as 
the  locality  where  strangers  are 
talked  over  or  gossip  circulated — 
by  the  men  ;  women  never  gossip. 
Rather  towards  the  east  and  south 
are  the  two  small  hotels.  The 
one,  Dixcart  Hotel,  is  at  the  head 
of  a  beautiful  wooded  combe,  lead- 
ing down  to  the  lovely  little  Dix- 
cart Bay,  past  Little  Dixcart, 
which  consists  of  a  group  of  the 
most  delightful  granite-built  farm- 
houses, in  front  of  which  grow  great 
bushes  of  camellias  covered  with 
rosy  flowers.  The  other,  the  Vic- 
toria Hotel,  the  smallest  hotel  in 
the  world  but  one,  is  at  the  corner 
where  four  roads  meet  —  one  of 
which  leads  up  from  the  sea  and 
Le  Creux,  the  "  harbour  with  the 
double  entrance,  where  ships  may 
ride,"  surely  a  unique  harbour. 
It  opens,  due  east  from  the  Havre 
Gosselin,  on  the  Jersey  side  of 
Serk ;  and  though  the  only  deep 
valley  of  any  sort  runs  down  here, 
the  road  and  the  valley  are  blocked 
close  to  the  sea  by  a  mass  of  cliff 
which  appears  from  the  water  as 
impenetrable  and  inaccessible  as 
any  part  of  the  coast-line.  A 
strong  granite  breakwater  runs 
out  into  the  sea  from  the  foot  of 
this  in  what  seems  the  most  irrel- 
evant way,  and  it  is  an  almost 
theatrical  surprise  to  find  that  the 
way  into  the  island  is  through  two 
long  tunnels  pierced  right  through 
the  cliff — the  only  means  of  access 
to  the  valley  and  the  road ;  a 
very  pretty  surprise  if  it  does  seem 
like  a  theatre. 

"  The  dark  deep  sea-gate  that  makes 

way 
Through   channelled    darkness  for  the 

darkling  day, 
Hardly  to  let  men's  faltering  footfall 

win 
The  sunless  passage  in, 


Where  breaks  a  world  aflower  against 
the  sun, 

A  small  sweet  world  of  wave-encom- 
passed wonder." 

To  this  beautiful  little  harbour 
there  comes  in  early  spring  only  a 
fitful  steam-tug  from  Guernsey — 
once  a-week  fairly  certainly  ;  twice 
a-week  not  certainly  at  all.  In 
the  meanwhile  no  letters,  no  papers, 
an  utter  absence  of  excitement 
of  an  altruistic  kind.  They  are 
Home-Rulers — rulers  of  their  own 
home,  that  is — the  Sercquois,  and 
can  dispense  with  many  things  in 
consequence ;  and  if  the  affairs  of 
the  empire  should  demand  imme- 
diate attention,  the  two  gallant 
Serk  cutters,  the  Nelson  and  the 
Rescue,  would  certainly  put  out  to 
sea  ready  for  any  emergency. 

There  is  a  delightful  sense  of 
leisure  on  islands,  of  conquest  over 
time  and  hurry.  The  hungry  have 
their  meals  fairly  punctually,  the 
children  are  let  out  of  school  when 
the  bell  rings  at  noon  ;  there  is 
church  on  Sundays ;  but  beyond 
that,  a  few  hours,  a  day,  or  more 
days,  what  do  they  really  matter  1 
You  expect  to  go  on  a  certain  day 
by  the  steam -tug.  "Le  vapeur 
n'est  pas  arrive  aujourd'hui" 
and  without  a  murmur,  with  a 
sigh  of  relief,  you  leave  your  things 
unpacked,  and  stay  till  it  seems 
you  can  really  go.  Some  one  on 
the  mill  perhaps  perceives  the 
vapeur  or  the  Serk  cutter  ap- 
proaching miles  out  to  sea.  It 
will  take  her  so-and-so  long  to 
come  round  the  point  or  to  tack 
round  the  south  end.  And  then 
in  a  leisurely  fashion  the  carts  and 
the  sledges — they  use  sledges  on 
the  roads  all  the  year  round — go 
down  to  the  Creux.  And  pres- 
ently Jean  Philippe  de  Carteret 
or  some  other  man  comes  up  with 
the  mail;  and  you  perceive  how 
unnecessary  it  is,  after  all,  to  read 
through  four  or  five  numbers  of  the 
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'  Daily  News  ' ;  you  doubt  the  very 
existence  of  Russia  or  even  of  Ire- 
land ;  while  the  letters  of  your 
friends — what  if  they  are  a  week 
old  ?  they  are  fresh  as  if  written  an 
hour  before. 

I  heard  the  most  vague  and 
divergent  views  expressed  as  to 
the  population  I  should  find  on 
Serk.  Some  believed  that  there 
were  twelve  human  beings,  others 
were  sure  that  there  were  six 
horses.  I  trust,  therefore,  I  shall 
not  be  suspected  of  over-fondness 
for  statistics  if  I  briefly  state  that 
there  are  on  the  island  over  500 
human  souls — two  to  every  acre  of 
its  area ;  horses  and  cows  we  will 
say  in  proportion ;  but  I  never 
met  an  ass.  These  500  people 
live  in  the  most  charmingly  clean 
and  trim-looking  little  dwellings 
of  grey  granite — some  thatched, 
some  slate-roofed  —  scattered  all 
over  the  island  singly  or  in  small 
groups.  Nothing  prettier  could 
be  imagined  than  Philippe  de 
Carteret's  cottage  close  by  the 
church,  with  its  garden  full  of 
every  flower  sweet  to  look  at  or 
to  smell — or  than  the  schoolmas- 
ter's, thick  with  rosebuds  up  to 
the  very  roof.  There  are  a  good 
many  trees  in  various  parts — in 
the  valleys  towards  the  sea,  a 
beautiful  grove  of  ilex  round  the 
church,  and  especially  along  the 
roads.  The  roads  are  one  of  the 
great  beauties  of  the  island,  and 
may  fitly  lead  to  a  few  words 
about  the  people  who  made  them. 
They  are  very  wide — mostly  twen- 
ty-four feet — and  beautifully  kept, 
and  are  the  property  of  the  Seig- 
neur,— literally  royal  roads,  the 
king's  highway  ;  and  the  corvee  by 
which  they  have  been  maintained 
ever  since  they  were  made,  is  an 
institution  far  older  than  the 
history  of  the  present  race  of 
Sercquois. 

This  history,  small  as  it  is,  is  ex- 
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ceedingly  interesting  as  an  almost 
perfect  specimen  of  feudal  institu- 
tions and  of  complete  local  govern- 
ment. In  the  early  centuries  of  our 
era  it  presents  features  in  common 
with  almost  any  part  of  Norman,  or 
indeed  northern  European  history. 
While  in  the  sixth  century  Col- 
umba  was  making  the  little  island 
of  lona  a  centre  of  learning  and 
of  missionary  enterprise,  Serk  also 
had  its  island  saint  —  as  usual, 
also  an  Irishman  —  a  certain  St 
Magloire.  As  is  almost  invari- 
able, besides  theology  he  practised 
the  art  of  healing,  and  found  a 
patron  in  a  grateful  patient  —  a 
certain  lord  in  the  Cotentin  named 
L'Oiseau.  With  sixty -two  com- 
panions Magloire  took  possession 
— not  without  miraculous  tokens — 
of  the  island  granted  to  him,  built 
an  oratory  and  cells,  and  became 
the  founder  of  a  missionary  col- 
lege. Part  of  his  monastery  still 
stands ;  his  fish-pond  is  Le  Reser- 
voir, his  sluice  L'Ecluse  ;  the  little 
stream  running  down  from  these, 
which  turned  his  water-mill,  flows 
into  the  sea  at  the  Port  du  Mou- 
lin ;  and  the  whole  territory  is 
still  La  Moinerie.  He  himself, 
and  his  dead  body  after  him — for 
saints,  unlike  Oliver  Cromwell 
with  his  head,  had  never  quite 
done  with  their  bodies — performed 
many  miracles.  One  of  these  old 
stories  is  still  full  of  human  inter- 
est. It  refers,  however,  to  a  time 
when  St  Magloire  still  animated 
his  very  efficacious  tenement  of 
clay.  Attached  to  the  monastery 
was  a  school  for  boys  of  noble 
birth.  One  day  these  children, 
playing  on  the  beach,  got  into  an 
old  rotten  vessel  lying  above  high- 
water  mark.  In  a  few  minutes 
a  hurricane — so  says  the  legend, 
at  least — launched  them  on  the 
waters  of  the  Great  Russel,  where 
they  drifted  without  oars,  sails,  or 
rudder,  at  the  mercy  of  wind  and 
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tide.  When  real  terror  succeeded 
to  their  first  fearful  joy,  St  Mag- 
loire  appeared  to  them  bodily  (quasi 
corporaliter),  and  steered  the  ves- 
sel with  his  staff  to  the  coast  of 
France.  The  king  of  that  coun- 
try, moved  to  admiration  of  the 
saint  by  the  children's  story,  filled 
their  vessel  with  all  manner  of 
stores  and  rich  gifts,  and,  ani- 
mated by  faith,  sent  it  off  to  sea 
again  with  no  more  provision  in 
the  way  of  pilot  than  before, 
and  in  safety  it  returned  to  the 
Port  du  Moulin.  St  Magloire  for- 
gave the  boys  who  thus  for  three 
days  had  shirked  school  and  "  ab- 
sence," perhaps  because  he  was 
not  insensible,  as  we  are  told,  to 
the  gifts  they  brought.-  Up  to  the 
sixteenth  century  Serk  was  in  the 
diocese  of  Coutances.  It  is  curi- 
ous that,  in  the  old  cemetery  be- 
longing to  this  priory,  the  dead 
lay  with  their  heads  towards  the 
east. 

Then  follow  centuries  of  pirate 
occupation,  from  the  Danes  in  the 
ninth  century  to  Eustace  le  Moine 
in  the  thirteenth.  Serk  and  the 
rest  of  the  isles  of  the  Cotentin 
held  to  John  and  passed  to  Eng- 
land when  he  lost  Normandy. 
They  are  the  last  remnant  of  the 
Norman  dukedom,  and  the  island- 
ers say,  and  print  even  now,  "  we 
took  England," — a  consciousness 
which  would  seem  to  be  the  only 
peaceful  basis  for  imperial  federa- 
tion. In  the  first  half  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  David  Bruce,  with 
his  Scots,  "  slayed  and  burned  "  in 
the  islands ;  and  by  the  end  of  it 
Serk  was  so  intolerable  on  account 
of  its  population  of  pirates  and 
wreckers,  that  some  seamen  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  feigning  to  ask  per- 
mission to  bury  one  of  their  num- 
ber, landed,  instead  of  their  dead 
captain,  a  coffin  full  of  arms,  with 
which  they  destroyed  their  pirate 
hosts.  But  when  Panurge,  in 


Rabelais's  wonderful  Odyssey,  de- 
scribes "  Oerq  et  Herm  "  as  "  isles 
des  forfants,  des  larrons,  des  bri- 
gands, des  meurtriers  et  assassin- 
eurs ;  tout  extraicts  du  propre 
original  des  basses  fosses  de  la 
conciergerie.  Us  sont  .  .  .  pires 
que  les  Canibales.  Us  nous  man- 
geroient  touts  vifs.  N'y  descend ez 
pas,  de  grace.  Mieulx  vous  seroit 
en  Averne  descendre.  Escouter. 
Je  y  oi,  par  Dieu,  le  tocquesing 
horrifique,"  imploring  Frere  Jean, 
"  ce  diable  de  moine  ici,  ce  moine 
de  diable,"  and  all  his  companions, 
not  to  land,  and  becoming  more 
and  more  hysterical  in  the  most 
ludicrous  access  of  terror  to  be 
found  in  all  fiction, — in  the  first 
place,  Panurge  is  always  the  same 
lying,  cowardly  scamp;  and  second- 
ly, the  inhabitants  of  Serk,  when 
Rabelais  wrote,  were  a  garrison 
of  Frenchmen  holding  the  island 
against  Henry  VIII. 

In  1555  a  party  of  Flemings, 
subjects  of  Philip  II.,  surprised 
and  carried  off  this  disreputable 
French  garrison,  and  offered  the 
island  to  Mary ;  but  Mary  was,  it 
may  be  imagined,  too  full  of  her 
recent  marriage  to  take  any  notice 
of  the  offer,  and  the  island  re- 
mained without  inhabitants.  Eliza- 
beth's conduct  in  regard  to  it  is 
characteristic  in  the  highest  de- 
gree of  her  and  of  the  difference 
between  the  two  Queens.  Rest- 
lessly active  and  bent  on  tidying 
all  her  affairs  in  Church  and  State, 
in  .  1563,  while  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  were  being  drawn  up  to 
regulate  her  spiritual  dominions, 
she  had  also  a  commission  sitting 
to  sell  all  waste  lands  under  her 
sway.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was 
then  Governor  of  Jersey,  and  the 
Seigneur  of  St  Ouen  in  Jersey,  as 
brave  a  man  as  lived  in  that  brave 
time,  seeing  the  danger  which  the 
deserted  island  of  Serk  ran  of  being 
captured  by  the  French,  and  seeing 
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also  an  admirable  opportunity  for 
planting  a  model  colony  therein, 
applied  to  this  commission,  and 
together  they  prayed  the  captain 
of  Guernsey  to  permit  the  Seigneur 
of  St  Ouen  to  take  possession  of 
Serk.  To  this  the  captain  of  Guern- 
sey gave  his  free  and  hearty  con- 
sent— £50  down  to  be  paid  into 
the  Crown  Court. 

This  Seigneur,  Helier  or  Hilary 
de  Carteret,  had  a  wife  worthy 
of  her  husband.  Together  they 
passed  over  into  Serk,  lodging  in 
Magloire's  old  ruined  bit  of  chapel, 
and  immediately  tried  a  piece  of 
land  with,  wheat.  Next  year  De 
Carteret  went  to  live  in  Serk  alto- 
gether, along  with  "  Madame,"  and 
a  number  of  his  vassals  from  St 
Ouen.  All  the  provisions,  fuel, 
building  material,  and  so  on,  had 
to  be  brought  over  by  water  from 
Jersey.  The  new  colonists  were 
at  first  occupied  in  killing  the 
rabbits  and  reclaiming  the  war- 
rens, and  the  little  grey  Serk  rab- 
bits of  to-day  have  an  utterly 
amazing  faculty,  developed,  no 
doubt,  as  the  result  of  these  perse- 
cutions, of  running  headlong  down 
absolute  precipices,  apparently  into 
the  sea.  Helier's  next  step  was 
to  bring  over  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel,  one  Cosme  Brevint,  a 
native  of  Angouleme,  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  the  church  on  Serk 
soon  became  known  as  the  most 
vigorous  and  pious  of  the  Hu- 
guenot churches  in  the  Islands, 
and  its  synods  were  attended  by 
many  ministers,  and  by  the  cap- 
tains of  Jersey  and  Guernsey. 

Having  now  well-ordered  the 
island,  Helier  went  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, in  London,  and  to  her  and 
to  her  Privy  Council  he,  in  1565, 
presented  the  map  of  Serk,  in 
which,  unlike  poor  Mary,  she 
"  did  take  singular  delight."  She 
created  it  a  fief  Haubert,  on  yearly 
payment  of  fifty  sols,  the  one- 
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twentieth  part  of  a  knight's  fee. 
She  gave  him  also,  as  a  mark 
of  her  pleasure,  six  pieces  of 
artillery",  two  demi-culverins,  two 
sakers,  two  falcons,  all  new,  from 
the  Tower  of  London.  One  beau- 
tiful old  gun  still  lies  in  the  Seig- 
neurie  grounds,  bearing  the  words 
"  Don  de  la  Eoyne,  1565." 

Elizabeth,  in  her  letters  patent 
to  Helier  de  Carteret,  talks  in  a 
beautifully  comprehensive  way  of 
"  the  island  of  Sercq,  situate  with- 
in our  Dutchy  of  Normandy"  and 
indeed  Calais  had  been  lost  only 
six  years.  The  one  condition  on 
which  Helier  de  Carteret  held 
his  fief  was  that  he  should  cause 
the  island  to  be  inhabited  by 
forty  good  men,  faithful  and 
loyal  lieges  to  the  English  Crown. 
If  after  three  repeated  fines  he 
should  fail  to  make  up  the  re- 
quisite number  of  men,  able  and 
armed,  and  well  drilled  for  the 
guard  and  defence  of  the  island, 
"  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  queen 
or  her  heirs  to  re-enter  the  island 
of  Serk."  An  ideal  scheme  of 
Home  Rule  is  implied  in  these 
terms.  In  all  other  respects  the 
Seigneur  was  and  is  king  of  the 
island.  He  had  a  sort  of  rude 
harbour  made  on  the  side  nearest 
Jersey,  tunnelling  the  cliff  to  reach 
it ;  and  the  roads — on  which  every 
one  having  "  feu  et  lieu  "  is  still 
obliged  to  work  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  days  yearly,  or  else,  failing 
a  substitute,  to  pay  a  fine  of  Is. 
5^d.  a-day — were  laid  out  at  once 
in  their  fine  breadth. 

The  colonising  was  a  matter  of 
some  difficulty.  The  bulk  of  the 
colonists  were  from  St  Ouen  in 
Jersey,  but  there  were  a  few  Guern- 
sey men  headed  by  De  Carteret's 
friend  Nicolas  Gosselin,  after  whom 
the  little  eastward  Havre  is  named, 
and  even  occasional  waif  sand  strays 
had  to  be  welcomed  —  of  whom 
some  were  English,  Baker  and 
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Slowly,  and  the  like.  But  the 
majority  are  old  Norman  names 
that  would  do  honour  to  the  peer- 
age. De  Carteret  and  Hamond, 
Le  Mesurier,  Vaudin,  Le  Feuvre, 
are  the  family  names  in  the  island 
to  this  day. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the 
patent,  the  Seigneur  divided  the 
island  into  forty  parcels,  to  each 
of  which  was  attached  a  bit  of  cliff 
down.  These  were  leased  in  per- 
petuity to  the  tenants,  who  are 
what  might  be  termed  customary 
freeholders.  Each  tenant  was 
obliged  to  build  a  good  house  on 
his  land.  No  money  was  paid  for 
the  lease,  but  the  Seigneur  has 
tithes — the  tenth  sheaf  of  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  beans,  peas,  flax,  and 
hemp,  a  tithe  of  apples,  lambs,  wool, 
and  a  certain  number  of  capons. 
Though  the  coins  in  use  are  francs 
and  the  Guernsey  "double,"  the 
value  of  everything  in  Serk  is  com- 
puted in  quarters  of  wheat,  so  that 
wheat  is  the  actual  money  of  the 
island,  as  barley  was  in  Greece  in 
Solon's  time.  The  rent  of  a  piece  of 
ground,  for  instance,  is  computed  at 
somany  cabotsthe  ver^ee  or  half-acre. 
The  land  reverts  to  the  Seigneur 
absolutely  if  there  are  no  heirs  with- 
in the  seventh  canonical  degree,  or 
if  the  tithe  is  unpaid  for  thrre 
successive  years,  and  it  cannot  be 
seized  for  any  other  debt  than  the 
seigneurial  dues.  Later  on,  when 
it  acquired  a  further  value,  result- 
ing from  occupation,  sale,  or  rather 
a  transference  of  the  lease,  became 
possible;  but  according  to  a  statute 
of  James  I.  reinforced  after  the 
Restoration,  it  is  incapable  of  divi- 
sion, and  the  sale  can  be  effected 
only  with  the  sanction  of  the  Seign- 
eur. The  essential  condition,  how- 
ever, is  the  obligation  of  military 
service.  Theoretically  every  Serc- 
quois  is  a  soldier,  and  the  Seig- 
neur, no  matter  though  he  be  in 
orders,  or  a  woman,  is  colonel  of 


the  Serk  militia.  Like  everything 
else,  however,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment the  forces  of  the  island  are 
"  in  a  state  of  transition,"  and  for 
the  last  seven  years  have  been 
changing  from  infantry  to  artil- 
lery —  wisely  doing  nothing  the 
while,  and  having  as  their  sole 
military  possessions  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pairs  of  boots  ! 

The  jurisdiction  on  the  island 
was  at  first  in  all  respects  simi- 
lar to  that  of  Jersey.  The  Chefs 
Plaids  were  and  are  the  assembly 
of  every  tenant  on  the  island,  and 
are  the  fountain  of  law  and  justice. 
The  first  laws,  dated  Serk  1579, 
are  quaint  enough.  At  the 
"Premier  Chefs  Plaids  de  Serk, 
tenus  le  5e  Novembre,  A.D.  1579," 
we  find  in  the  Norman  French, 
which  is  still  the  official  language 
of  the  island,  the  most  solemn  law 
made,  enjoining  on  every  owner  of 
pigs — "  bestes  porchines  " — to  have 
them  properly  "annellees" — that 
is,  provided  with  rings  through  their 
noses.  Another  law  deals  with 
the  marking  of  cattle  and  sheep, 
the  marks  to  be  entered  in  a  book 
on  St  John  Baptist's  Day.  Again, 
another  is  an  instance  of  local  op- 
tion, and  finally  decides  that  the 
tavern  -  keepers  shall  send  every 
one  to  their  homes  at  sunset,  im- 
posing very  severe  fines  for  allowing 
anything,  or  any  one,  to  be  drunk 
on  the  premises  after  sundown. 

Another  of  these  laws,  surviving 
in  full  force  as  it  does  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  is  romantically  interest- 
ing. At  the  Chefs  Plaids  in  Feb- 
ruary 1579,  we  find  first  of  all  five 
men  fined  because  they  did  not  go 
to  sermon  on  a  certain  Sunday 
evening;  and  then  one  Jacques 
Vaudin  is  fined  "pour  avoir  crie 
HA  HO  et  a  Faide  de  la  Royne" 
without  cause  shown,  or  any 
wound  or  blood  on  his  body.  This 
means  of  redress  is  still  open  to 
every  Sercquois.  He  has  but  to 
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repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  in 
French,  to  cry  "Haro,  Haro!  Hollo 
mon  prince  a  mon  aide,  on  me  fait 
tort !  "  and  a  court  has  to  be  called, 
and  the  matter  adjudged.  The 
Cri  de  Haro  was  certainly  used  in 
Serk  within  this  generation,  and 
might  be  used  at  any  time  even 
now  as  a  means  of  obtaining  re- 
dress. It  is  strangely  thrilling  to 
hear  the  old  Norse  cry  echoing 
through  thousands  of  years. 

The  Guernsey  folk  soon  became 
jealous  of  the  independent  way 
in  which  the  Sercquois  managed 
their  own  affairs,  and  succeeded  in 
1582  in  securing  a  sort  of  over- 
lordship  in  the  matter  of  jurisdic- 
tion. The  settlement  they  made 
practically  continues  to  this  day, 
but  the  five  jurats  appointed  by 
them  were  abolished  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  five  men  in  Serk 
who  would  take  the  oaths  or  re- 
ceive the  sacrament  as  directed  by 
law.  And  one  conformist  being 
easier  to  find  than  five,  one  man 
was  appointed  seneschal,  com- 
bining the  offices  of  judge  in  the 
court,  and  speaker  in  the  legis- 
lative assembly. 

The  Legislature  at  present  con- 
sists of  the  Seigneur  and  the  forty 
holders  of  land,  who,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Seneschal,  con- 
stitute the  Chefs  Plaids.  There 
is  also  a  Prevot,  acting  in  the 
threefold  capacity  of  Procureur 
de  la  Reine,  Sergeant,  and  Prevot, 
and  the  Greffier  or  Registrar. 
The  Seigneur  or  his  deputy  must 
be  present.  The  laws  of  Serk 
are  those  of  the  ancient  Coutumier 
de  Normandie,  so  that  the  work 
of  the  Chefs  Plaids  consists  in 
passing  ordinances  for  such  mat- 
ters as  the  corvee  on  the  roads 
and  fortifications,  the  construction 
and  regulation  of  harbours,  and 
the  Budget.  The  public  revenue 
is  at  present  about  £140  !  The 
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first  poor-rate  is  no  older  than 
1802.  The  first  property-tax  was 
levied  to  supply  oil  and  fuel  for 
the  guard-houses  on  Serk  when 
England  declared  war  against 
France  in  1793.  The  breakwater 
at  Le  Creux  was  built  by  corvee, 
and  then,  in  a  very  public-spirited 
manner,  further  expense  was  de- 
frayed by  a  self-imposed  tax  on 
spirituous  liquors,  —  a  very  self- 
denying  ordinance  for  the  Serc- 
quois, if  the  truth  must  be  told. 
The  Chefs  Plaids  of  Serk  also, 
to  their  honour  be  it  said,  made 
education  compulsory  a  good  many 
years  before  Mr  Dixon's  bill  in 
favour  of  compulsory  education 
was  rejected  in  England.  The  in- 
telligence and  refinement,  the  ab- 
sence of  vulgarity  which  is  really 
striking  in  the  islanders,  is  doubt- 
less largely  due  to  this  wise  mea- 
sure, even  allowing  a  great  deal 
for  other  causes,  such  as  the  purity 
of  race  and  the  influence  of  beauti- 
ful scenery.  The  schools  are  ex- 
cellently managed,  chiefly  because 
the  authorities  have  pursued  the 
wise  plan  of  selecting  a  good  master 
for  the  boys  and  a  good  mistress 
for  the  girls,  and  then  letting  them 
alone  as  much  as  may  be.  No 
doubt  a  bilingual  education  such 
as  these  children  enjoy  —  a  real 
possession  of  two  languages — al- 
ways does  a  great  deal  towards 
developing  the  intelligence.  There 
is  something  quaintly  delightful  to 
the  mind  of  a  "  schoolmarm "  to 
come  in  upon  a  matter  of  seventy 
boys  or  so  of  all  ages,  in  the  most 
admirable  order  under  the  rule  of 
one  single  master,  and  then  to  be 
courteously  invited  to  take  a  class, 
the  "  sixth  " — the  lesson  to  be  in 
the  natural  tongue  of  these  sturdy 
little  Britons,  in  French.  Unfor- 
tunately there  is  little  or  no  French 
poetry  available ;  and  after  a  most 
satisfactory  reading  lesson  in 
French  on  physical  geography,  to 
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hear  "  The  boy  stood  on  the  burn- 
ing deck  "  repeated  line  by  line  in 
short  explosions  of  very  foreign 
English,  was  trying  to  the  gravity 
of  even  a  very  "  old  hand."  The 
girls  were  charming,  beautifully 
clean  and  neat,  and  with  the  man- 
ners of  little  ladies  as  they  pat- 
tered away  in  sabots  after  school, 
and  paid  compliments  to  Corrie, 
who,  used  to  superintending  the 
education  of  the  young,  had  been 
doing  her  school  -  inspecting  with 
great  care  and  evident  approval. 
They  frequently  stay  at  school  till 
the  age  of  fifteen.  All  the  chil- 
dren are  remarkably  good  arith- 
meticians. The  revenue  for  the 
schools  is  derived  from  various 
sources,  but  the  original  contribu- 
tion was  one  cabot  of  wheat  from 
every  tenant.  The  singing  is  beau- 
tiful, the  schoolmaster  is  excellent- 
ly musical,  and  the  islanders  as  a 
whole  no  less,  as  is  evident  from 
the  singing  in  church,  where  French 
versions  of  hymns,  ancient  and 
modern,  are  sung  to  old  Norman 
tunes  which  rise  and  fall  like  the 
swell  and  surge  of  the  sea,  and 
break  in  beautiful  little  turns  and 
grace -notes.  The  whole  church 
service  is  in  French,  translated  by 
the  orders  of  Queen  Elizabeth  for 
her  "  Dutchy  of  Normandy,"  and 
the  English  ritual,  in  its  French 
garb,  remains  extremely  dignified 
and  beautiful.  In  spite  of  the 
liturgy,  however,  there  is  an  un- 
mistakable flavour  of  Puritanism 
which  recalls  the  time  when,  James 
I.  being  on  the  throne,  Serk  alone 
of  the  Channel  Islands  had  not 
conformed,  and  its  then  pastor, 
Elie  Brevint,  educated  at  the 
strictly  Calvinistic  University  of 
Saumur,  could  write :  "  For  thou 
alone  art  found  —  the  youngest 
amongst  four  sisters  —  who  hast 
kept  the  commandments  of  thy 
God.  The  other  three  have  broken 
loose.  Have  thou,  therefore,  no- 


thing to  do  with  their  adulteries, 
that  thou  be  not  partaker  of  their 
plagues.  Acknowledge  thou  no 
other  Bishop  and  Head  of  the 
Church  but  the  Eternal  Son." 

The  Seigneur  appoints  and  main- 
tains the  clergyman ;  and  it  is 
only  since  the  latter  half  of  the 
last  century  that  the  ministers  of 
Serk,  who  have  all  been  French  or 
Swiss  Presbyterians,  and  educated 
at  foreign  universities,  such  as 
Saumur  and  Rennes,  have  received 
episcopal  ordination.  The  islands 
are  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester. 

And  here  of  all  places  Dr  Pusey, 
just  fifty  years  ago,  when  he  was 
suspended  from  his  duties  at  Ox- 
ford, preached  the  first  sermon 
in  English,  and  wore  the  first 
surplice,  which  he  expressly  left 
for  the  use  of  the  church.  The 
then  Vicar  of  Serk,  an  extremely 
learned  and  devoted  man,  who  never 
left  the  island  during  more  than 
forty  years,  used,  by  the  way, 
to  preach  vigorously  about  "  la 
longue  eternite  " — a  qualification 
for  which  we  should  surely  be 
grateful,  though  it  has  an  oddly 
Irish  sound. 

As  is  usual  in  England,  the 
strongest  force  is,  however,  Dis- 
sent, and  there  is  a  large  attend- 
ance at  the  Methodist  chapel. 

The  court  consists  of  the  Sene- 
schal as  judge,  of  the  Prev6t  and 
Greffier.  In  one  case  which  hap- 
pened during  our  stay,  the  Greffier, 
who  was  also  our  landlord,  was 
sued  by  the  Seigneur,  who  has 
among  other  royal  rights  "  le  droit 
de  tavernage,"  for  not  renewing 
his  licence ;  and  I  do  not  know, 
though  I  tried  to  find  out  from 
him,  if  he  registered  his  own 
sentence.  These  officers  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Seigneur,  and  sworn 
in  before  the  royal  court  at  Guern- 
sey. The  police  consists  of  a  con- 
stable and  vingtenier,  appointed 
by  the  Chefs  Plaids.  The  Seneschal 
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has  complete  jurisdiction  in  all 
offences  involving  a  fine  of  not 
more  three  livres,  or  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  three  times 
twenty-four  hours.  The  prison  is 
the  most  grotesque  little  building. 
The  thing  looks  like  a  tea-caddy, 
with  architectural  embellishments 
at  the  corners  like  the  ears  on  a 
fool's  cap.  A  little  English  maid- 
servant imprisoned  there  for  theft 
utterly  refused  to  be  locked  up, 
and  the  door  was  accordingly  left 
wide  open,  relays  of  Sefcquoises 
coming  with  their  knitting  to  sit 
by  the  little  culprit  till  her  time 
of  durance  was  over. 

We  witnessed  a  cour  —  a  case 
of  libel  of  the  most  cruel  kind. 
Jean  Pierre  le  Feuvre  sued  Thomas 
Godfray,  in  so  far  as  he,  Thomas 
Godfray,  had  on  the  quay  at 
Guernsey  alleged  that  "le  dit" 
Jean  Pierre  le  Feuvre  had  put 
butterine  in  his  butter — that  he 
was  "  a  man  of  butterine  "  ! 

At  noon  on  the  appointed  day 
the  men  of  Serk  met  at  the  school 
— a  crowd  no  island  king  in  Hellas 
need  have  been  ashamed  to  call 
his  subjects.  Tall  men,  with  fine- 
ly cut,  intelligent  faces  and  long 
ruddy  beards,  often  hanging  in 
locks  like  those  of  a  Greek  statue ; 
clad  in  blue  jerseys,  and  some  even 
in  scarlet  Phrygian  caps,  they 
looked  a  far  more  picturesque 
crowd  than  the  chorus  of  fisher- 
men in  the  '  Ajax,'  as  it  was 
done  at  Cambridge  some  years 
ago.  They  hung  about  discussing 
the  matter  in  their  strange  Norman 
speech,  the  "  youths  "  standing  re- 
spectfully listening  to  their  elders, 
till  all  crowded  into  the  school — 
the  tenants  at  one  end,  the  officers 
of  justice,  with  the  Seigneur  and 
the  plaintiff  and  defendant,  at  the 
other.  The  Greflier  repeated  the 
Lord's  Prayer  in  French,  and  then 
in  patois  began  accusation  and  de- 
fence, pleading  and  counter-plead- 
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ing,  face  to  face,  in  the  old  Roman 
fashion.  Jean  Pierre  le  Feuvre 
was  indignant  and  impressive, 
while  the  defence  was  shifty 
though  ingenious.  "  Peut  -  etre 
que  je  1'ai  dit  qu'on  a  mis  de  la 
butterine  dans  le  beurre,  mais  je 
n'ai  pas  dit  que  c'etait  Jean  Pierre 
le  Feuvre,  je  n'ai  pas  nomme  per- 
sonne,  ni  Jean  le  Feuvre,  ni  Pierre 
le  Feuvre ;  il  ne  peut  pas  dire  que 
je  1'ai  nomme."  The  Seneschal  lis- 
tened with  quiet  dignity  as  the 
disputants  warmed  to  their  work, 
and  after  a  time  decided  "  qu'il  y 
avait  cause,"  and  that  both  par- 
ties should  call  witnesses  and  ap- 
pear on  a  given  day.  Godfray's 
libel  was  proved,  we  afterwards 
heard,  and  he  was  fined. 

The  Seigneur,  who  occupies  this 
important  and  romantic  position, 
lives  in  a  beautiful  house  with 
grounds  leading  to  the  Port  du 
Moulin.  The  grounds  and  gar- 
dens are  most  lovely — glowing  in 
April  with  camellias  and  roses 
and  all  manner  of  sweet  -  smell- 
ing flowers.  Among  the  English 
trees  and  the  flood  of  primroses 
everywhere,  there  are  palms  and 
blue-gum  trees  and  New  Zealand 
flax,  and  in  the  pond  clumps  of 
arums  and  wild  -  rhubarb,  whose 
leaf-buds  are  as  big  as  a  baby's 
head.  And  the  Seigneur  of  Serk 
may  sit  in  peace  under  his  own 
fig-tree,  for  he  has  a  gigantic  one 
trained  on  a  horizontal  trellis  as 
large  as  a  ball-room,  and  over  five 
feet  high,  covered  with  thousands 
of  figs.  The  enemies  of  the  figs 
are  the  black  rats,  which  are 
peculiar  to  Serk,  and  too  dainty 
to  eat  anything  but  fruit.  There 
was  also  an  aloe,  unfortunately 
done  blooming,  a  gigantic  flower- 
spike  fifteen  feet  high,  or  more. 
We  found  the  Seigneur  and  his 
Lady  the  kindest  possible  hosts  on 
more  than  one  occasion.  Every- 
thing is  quaint  and  pretty :  the 
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old  draw-wells,  very  deep,  with 
a  huge  clump  of  mesembryanthe- 
mum  on  the  roof,  which  in  a  few 
weeks  will  be  a  mass  of  scarlet 
blossom ;  the  soft- coloured  cows 
passing  through  gates  which  turn 
on  hinges  made  of  a  large  flat  stone 
with  a  hole  drilled  through  it ; 
the  women  dressed  still  in  Puri- 
tan black,  with  picturesque  black 
sun-bonnets  ;  the  grain  dancing  in 
the  dusty  sunlight  as  the  thresh- 
ers beat  the  sheaves  down  upon 
a  wooden  block ;  men  with  their 
great  lobster-creels  passing  down 
to  the  Creux ;  and  little  Priscilla 
in  her  short  black  frock  standing 
outside  our  windows  in  the  sun — 
three  years  old  and  motherless, 
with  eyes  like  the  blue  of  heaven 
peeping  from  under  a  vast  black 
hat. 

And  so  the  last  day  has  come. 
We  pay  a  visit  to  Captain  Guille 
to  arrange  about  the  cutter,  the 
vapeur  having  by  no  means  arrive 
to  take  us  off  as  was  expected. 
The  tryst  is  for  four  o'clock  next 
morning  at  the  Epercquerie,  the 
scene  of  Swinburne's  woful  "  ballad 
of  Sark."  "La  maree  ne  servira 
plus  tard,"  says  Captain  Guille,  if 
we  want  to  catch  the  Packet. 
And  Mdme.  Vaudin,  most  ex- 
cellent of  landladies,  asks,  "  Shall 
I  unlight  the  lights  1 "  after  she  has 
promised  us  breakfast,  no  matter 
when.  And  at  three  in  the  morn- 
ing we  find  breakfast,  almost  as 


good  as  the  Scotch  breakfasts  even 
Dr  Johnson  extolled,  and  we  pass 
down  across  the  sleeping  island, 
Corrie  barking  all  the  way  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  wake  the 
dead,  to  where  the  cutter  lies 
rocking  far  below  by  the  north 
point.  The  rocks  stand  out  in 
the  grey  dawn  like  black  diamonds 
from  the  grey  sea,  as  we  wind 
down  over  the  short  sweet-scented 
turf  towards  them.  The  light  is 
burning  steady  at  Guernsey  to  the 
left ;  behind  us,  on  the  French 
coast,  another  light  marks  La 
Pointe  de  Carteret,  and  the  great 
revolving  light  of  the  Caskets  is 
flaming  out  to  sea.  The  level  red 
lines  of  a  different  splendour  where 
sky  and  water  meet  are  the  fore- 
runners of  the  sun. 

"  La  maree  presse  !  "  they  call 
to  us  from  below ;  we  get  on 
board,  and  slowly  pass  away  across 
the  calm  morning  sea.  The  rocks, 
La  Chapelle  des  Mauves,  Les 
Burons,  the  Bee  du  Nez,  sink 
lower  and  seem  to  crowd  back 
towards  their  parent  island  as  we 
leave  it  behind.  We  look  across 
the  water,  and  we  feel  that  what 
we  are  leaving  is  a  season  of  calm 
weather — the  sight  of  that  im- 
mortal sea  which  is  revealed  to 
us  in  scenes  like  these,  where  we 
can  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling 
evermore. 

SOPHIE  WEISSE. 
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"  She  says 
'I  will'  unto  she  knows  not  what." 


THE  sun  had  set,  the  short  win- 
ter twilight  was  rapidly  closing  in  : 
outside  the  prospect  was  so  dreary, 
that  it  was  a  relief  to  turn  from  the 
unshuttered  window  and  look  within 
to  where  a  stout  German  girl  was 
lighting  lamps  and  putting  fresh 
wood  on  the  stove,  even  though 
the  room  in  which  she  performed 
her  task  was  of  an  uncomfortable, 
sparsely  furnished  order. 

The  occupant  of  the  room  did 
not,  however,  seem  to  feel  the 
need  of  brightness  or  companion- 
ship ;  for  as  the  sudden  glow 
streamed  through  the  half  dark- 
ness, she  moved  from  the  window 
where  she  had  been  standing,  and, 
passing  out,  entered  an  adjoining 
room,  carefully  closing  the  door 
after  her.  Here  a  candle  burnt 
on  the  table,  and,  almost  as  if  un- 
consciously, she  looked  by  its  faint 
light  at  her  own  reflection  in  the 
small  mirror — looked,  as  if  scarcely 
heeding  or  recognising  the  face  that 
looked  back  at  her. 

The  eyes  that  met  her  own  were 
of  a  grey  so  dark  that,  set  as  they 
were  in  a  face  from  which  every 
shade  of  colour  was  banished,  it 
was  difficult  to  distinguish  their 
hue.  Under  the  straight  pen- 
cilled eyebrows,  shadowed  by  black 
lashes,  they  too  might  have  passed 
for  black.  The  face  itself  was  too 
thin,  too  colourless ;  it  needed  the 
soft  lines  and  curves  of  youth — 
such  youth  as  the  tall,  slight  figure 
spoke  of- — but  it  was  the  white- 
ness and  thinness  of  trouble  :  of 
this  there  was  evidence,  also,  in  the 
lack  of  care  with  which  the  heavy 
masses  of  hair  were  twisted  into  a 
dark  untidy  knot  at  the  back  of 
the  head. 


A  knock  the  next  moment  star- 
tled her  straying  thoughts,  and  the 
servant's  voice  announced  in  Ger- 
man "  that  a  carriage  had  come 
for  Madame — and  this,"  handing 
as  she  spoke  a  small  note. 

At  the  words  the  girl  had  begun 
nervously,  with  a  slender,  tremb- 
ling hand,  to  smooth  back  her  hair 
— a  hand  on  which  the  only  orna- 
ment was  a  narrow  gold  ring ;  it 
was,  indeed,  the  only  gleam  of 
colour  about  her  anywhere.  Her 
dress,  long  and  plain,  was  black, 
unrelieved  even  by  a  touch  of 
white,  and  served  to  accentuate 
the  delicacy  of  her  face,  the  slen- 
derness  of  her  hands. 

When  she  had  taken  the  note 
she  paused  a  moment  in  her  pre- 
parations, and,  opening  it,  read  the 
few  words  it  contained  by  the  light 
of  the  solitary  candle. 

There  was  no  conventional  be- 
ginning,— just  a  few  words  in  a 
man's  hand,  written  with  careless 
decision  across  the  page  : — 

"It  is  better  you  should  come 
to  me.  I  do  not  go,  but  send  for 
you.  It  is  what  I  fancy  you 
would  prefer.  Come." 

It  was  a  commanding  little  note, 
and  yet  through  it  ran  a  subtle 
hidden  note  of  tenderness  which 
the  girl  seemed  to  feel  and  acknow- 
ledge ;  for  her  eyes  softened  a  lit- 
tle, something  of  the  despair  van- 
ished. She  smoothed  the  letter 
once  or  twice  with  her  hand,  then 
replacing  it  in  its  envelope,  slipped 
it  into  her  pocket.'  As  she  did  so, 
a  tear  fell  and  sparkled  a  moment 
on  her  black  gown.  She  looked  at 
it  almost  as  if  in  surprise ;  but  at 
the  sight  she  lingered  no  longer. 
With  another  ineffectual  effort  at 
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smoothing  her  roughened  hair,  she 
drew  over  it  a  hood,  and  wrapping 
a  heavy  fur-lined  cloak  about  her, 
stepped  out  into  the  small,  brightly 
lit  passage. 

Here  she  did  not  hesitate,  but 
went  with  quick  steps  down  to 
the  little  entrance-hall,  where  the 
stout  German  girl  stood  awaiting 
her  by  the  door.  She  opened  it 
as  the  slender,  black-robed  figure 
appeared,  and  a  cold  wintry  wind 
blew  in. 

"  Madame  is  going  home  ? "  the 
girl  hazarded,  as,  with  a  nod  and  a 
"Good  evening,"  she  would  have 
passed  in  silence. 

"  To  the  castle  ?— yes,"  the  other 
replied,  nervously.  "  Good  night, 
Emilie."  And  so  went  out  into 
the  dark  gloomy  night,  to  where  a 
carriage  awaited  her.  A  moment 
later  she  was  driving  away,  her 
eyes  turned  to  the  gleam  of  light 
which  still  streamed  forth  from 
where  Emilie  stood  and  watched 
her  departure  from  the  door  of 
Madame  Hartmann's  pension. 

And  in  these  last  few  days 
Madame  Hartmann's  pension  had 
changed  in  character.  From  a 
very  ordinary  boarding  -  house, 
where  the  chief  advantage  had 
been  that  it  was  cheap,  it  had 
assumed  tragic  proportions.  In- 
side those  commonplace  walls,  in 
those  dreary,  uncarpeted,  meagrely 
furnished  rooms,  was  buried  Leigh 
Curwen's  youth. 

Thence,  but  yesterday,  she  had 
followed  to  his  grave  the  father 
who  was  her  chief  link  with  life, 
— the  father  whose  companion  she 
had  been  ever  since  she  could  re- 
member; and  there,  not  a  week 
ago,  she  had  knelt  by  his  side,  and 
become  a  wife.  Such  a  dream  it 
appeared,  that  as  yet  she  had  not 
realised  it  was  not  Leigh  Curwen 
thinking  thus,  but  Leigh  Eber- 
hardt. 

The   name   itself    was   familiar 


enough.  Ever  since  the  Curwens 
had  taken  up  their  abode  in  this 
out-of-the-way  German  village, 
whose  one  hold  on  their  wandering 
steps  was  the  little  money  needed 
for  daily  food  and  lodging,  the 
name  had  been  one  which  she  had 
learned  to  know. 

He  who  owned  it  lived  a  secluded 
life  in  the  more  modern  part  of  the 
ruined  castle  overhead  ;  and  about 
him  was  woven  a  web  of  doubts 
and  fears  which  left  him  an  unde- 
sirable person  to  meet  except  in 
broad  daylight. 

Not  that  he  was  often  met. 
Sometimes  he  was  seen,  011  his  big 
black  horse,  riding  homewards  as 
the  countrymen  went  forth  to  their 
day's  labour ;  but  for  the  most  part 
he  lived  a  solitary  life  in  the  de- 
serted castle,  or  amid  its  surround- 
ing grounds. 

A  light  was  visible  long  after 
the  villagers  had  retired  to  rest, 
burning  in  his  turret-window,  and 
that  alone  would  have  sufficed  to 
render  his  repute  questionable ; 
but  as  the  years  passed,  and  he 
remained  on  alone,  leading  the 
same  solitary  life,  the  answer  to 
the  enigma  was  to  be  had  from  all 
around,  varying  according  to  the 
speaker,  but  having  a  common 
root  in  evil  accomplished.  Little 
Leigh,  coming  with  her  father, 
heard  all  the  tales  before  she  was 
old  enough  to  associate  them  with 
the  man  who  found  her  one  day 
straying  tearfully  in  the  wood, 
where  she  had  lost  her  way,  and, 
picking  her  up,  took  her  back  on 
his  horse  to  where  the  path  led 
straight  to  the  village  street. 

It  was  years  before  she  discov- 
ered that  the  friend  of  her  child- 
hood and  Eberhardt,  whose  name 
she  heard  spoken  with  bated  breath, 
were  the  same. 

It  was  six  years  afterwards,  when 
she  had  grown  into  a  tall  slip  of  a 
girl  of  sixteen — yes,  she  was  sure  of 
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the  date,  because  it  was  her  birth- 
day, and  the  day  also  on  which  her 
brother  had  to  join  his  regiment  in 
England.  She  remembered  even 
now  his  eager,  enthusiastic  talk 
on  that  day,  which  had  been  all 
about  what  he  was  going  to  do 
and  see,  and  seemed  to  give  so 
little  thought  to  the  sister  he  was 
leaving  behind.  And  after  he  had 
gone,  she  had  realised  so  distinctly 
that  year  by  year  it  would  be  so ; 
that  the  old  days,  when  they  had 
been  all  in  all  to  each  other,  were 
over;  that  wider  separation  was 
all  she  had  to  look  forward  to. 
Heavy  with  the  thought,  which 
was  yet  only  a  vague  shadow  cast 
from  the  future,  she  had  strayed 
farther  than  was  her  wont,  wan- 
dering on  with  heedless  steps 
amidst  the  gloom  of  the  forest, 
till,  wearied,  she  seated  herself 
under  a  great  tree,  to  follow  out 
the  thoughts  that  were  troubling 
her. 

All  the  great  problems  which 
make  life  such  a  hopeless  ques- 
tion were  crowding  round  her  in 
the  forest  stillness ;  the  answer  to 
everything  sounded  alike. 

Separation  —  Death.  Up  till 
this  moment  she  had  never  realised 
it.  Life  had  meant  hitherto  the 
close  companionship  of  those  who 
loved,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
silence  and  separation  of  death. 

But  now  it  was  no  longer  so. 
The  tragedy  of  life  that  we  cannot 
retain  our  hold  on  those  we  love, 
was  unfolding  itself  before  her, — 
that  sooner  or  later  Death  or  Life 
withdraws  them  from  us. 

So  thinking,  the  slow  tears  had 
gathered  in  her  eyes,  brought  by 
the  sense  of  the  futility  of  a 
struggle  with  a  world  governed 
by  such  laws.  If  she  had  had 
a  sister,  she  fancied,  with  her  it 
would  have  been  different ;  that, 
traversing  the  same  road,  they 
might  have  been  companions  on 


the  way.  It  was  but  a  passing 
dream,  a  vain  one,  had  she  but 
known  that  the  universal  law 
admits  of  no  exceptions ;  but  for 
the  moment  it  seemed  unbearable 
that  one  by  one  her  home-treasures 
should  be  taken  from  her. 

Distinctly,  child  as  she  had  been 
at  the  time,  she  could  recall  that 
other  departure  into  the  world  of 
him  who  had  been,  in  all  but 
name,  the  elder  brother  of  the 
little  trio — the  son  of  her  mother's 
sister,  the  orphan  who  had  shared 
with  these  little  cousins  home, 
and  father  and  mother's  love,  till 
it  had  been  hard  to  realise  they 
were  not  in  truth  brothers  and 
sisters. 

A  young  man  when  little  Leigh 
Curwen  was  a  child,  she  co.uld 
recall  even  now  the  pride  she  had 
felt  in  him,  when  he  stood  before 
her  in  the  uniform  he  had  chosen 
— a  German  uniform  of  the  regi- 
ment to  which  his  dead  father  had 
belonged.  Then  after  that,  a  sad 
enveloping  darkness  ;  and  when  it 
had  cleared  away,  it  meant  some- 
how a  terrible  tragedy — Rudolf 
had  been  killed  in  a  duel.  It  did 
not  convey  much  meaning  to  for- 
lorn little  Leigh,  who  was  creep- 
ing about  the  desolate  house  in 
a  black  frock  because  she  was  mo- 
therless :  that  fatal  quarrel  out 
yonder  had  not  terminated  with 
a  bullet  through  poor  young  Ru- 
dolf's heart,  but  had  also  carried 
ailing,  weakly  Mrs  Curwen  to  her 
grave. 

Under  such  a  shadow  the  child 
had  grown  to  girlhood,  recalling 
the  one  great  grief  dimly,  but  never 
speaking  of  it,  saving  at  rare  in- 
tervals to  her  brother,  because  her 
father  shrank  from  all  mention  of 
the  tragedy  that  had  spoilt  his 
life.  But  with  Leonard  it  was 
different. 

"  When  I  am  older,  Leigh,"  he 
would  promise,  "  I  will  find  out 
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all  about  it.  Others  will  know 
and  tell  me.  It  was  not  Rudolf's 
fault,  I  am  sure." 

And  Leigh  would  sigh  in  eager 
response, — "  No,  I  am  sure  it  was 
not.  You  are  like  him  in  some 
things,  Leo,  but  not  quite  the 
same." 

"There  was  no  one  like  him," 
Leonard  positively  asserted.  "I 
am  old  enough  to  remember.  Why, 
I  was  twelve  when  he  went  away  ! 
Of  course  I  have  not  forgotten 
him — so  handsome,  so  strong.  Do 
you  remember,  Leigh  1 "  And 
seated  in  the  twilight,  the  children 
would  recall  memories  of  those 
vanished  days — memories  which 
would  bring  sometimes  a  tear, 
sometimes  a  laugh,  a  hushed  laugh, 
because  of  the  solemn  seal  set  upon 
the  past. 

"  When  I  am  a  man,  Leigh, 
trust  me  I  will  find  it  all  out — 
find  his  murderer  and  avenge  his 
death." 

And  the  boy's  dark  eyes  would 
flash,  and  some  responsive  gleam 
shine  in  the  girl's ;  for  the  passing 
years  had  woven  a  light  web  of 
glory  about  the  young  dead,  and  he 
stood  to  these  children  who  mourn- 
ed his  loss  as  the  youngest  of  the 
heroes.  Life  was  divided  for  them 
into  the  dim  past  when  he  had 
gone  from  among  them,  and  the 
no  less  dim  future  when  his  death 
should  be  avenged. 

"  How  will  you  find  him,  Leo  1 " 
Leigh  had  asked.  "  When  you 
are  grown  up  it  will  all  have  hap- 
pened such  a  long  time  ago." 

"  Oh,  I  shall  find  him,"  the  boy 
confidently  replied.  "  There  will 
be  some  one  to  tell  me." 

"  And  when  you  have  found 
him,"  questioned  the  girl,  "  what 
will  you  do  1 " 

"  Do  1  I  shall  go  to  him  when 
he  has  forgotten  all  about  it." 

"  Forgotten,"  sighed  Leigh;  "oh, 
he  cannot  forget ! " 


"  Cannot  he? "  Leonard  retorted, 
contemptuously.  "  I  daresay  he 
has  never  thought  of  it.  Some- 
win -re,  I  daresay,  he  is  quite  happy 
and  enjoying  himself,  whilst  Ru- 
dolf is  dead.  That  is  what  I  shall 
say  to  myself." 

"  Yes,"  put  in  the  other,  "  say 
that,  Leo ;  that  will  make  you 
brave." 

"  Yes  ;  and  then  I  shall  go  up 
to  him  and  say,  '  When  you  killed 
Rudolf  no  one  came  to  you,  be- 
cause he  had  only  a  little  cousin, 
and  he  had  to  wait  till  he  was 
grown  up ;  but  now  he  has  come 
to  avenge  his  murder.' " 

Sometimes,  planning  in  the  for- 
est stillness,  they  would  carry  on 
the  story  to  the  climax, — there 
was  no  doubt  on  which  side  the 
victory  would  rest  now.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  was  the  referee  in  all 
matters  of  chivalry,  and  there  the 
just  quarrel  terminated  as  a  just 
quarrel  should.  The  champion  of 
right  did  not  find  his  strength  or 
cunning  fail  him  when  he  stood 
opposite  the  evil-doer.  Sometimes 
Leigh  would  cry  "  Spare  him  !  " 
when  the  conquered  lay  at  the 
mercy  of  the  conqueror ;  but,  flush- 
ed with  triumph,  the  boy  would 
defend  the  justice  that  demanded 
a  life  for  a  life. 

And  thus  it  was  that  Leigh 
Curwen  sat  under  the  trees  and 
thought  of  the  demands  that  the 
world  had  made  upon  her, — of  all 
that  Life  and  Death  had  called 
upon  her  to  contribute.  The  tears 
rose,  and  with  her  eyes  closed,  her 
head  resting  against  the  tree,  she 
scarce  heeded  that  they  fell  one 
by  one. 

"  You  are  in  trouble  " — a  strange 
voice,  breaking  the  silence,  dis- 
turbed her  thoughts,  and  looking 
up  she  was  aware  of  a  stranger 
standing  before  her,  looking  down 
upon  her.  A  black-haired,  black- 
browed  man,  with  a  stern  unsmil- 
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ing  moutli,  stern  unsmiling  eyes, 
which  yet  looked  at  her  as  if 
they  would,  had  their  possessor 
known  how,  have  banished  trouble 
for  her. 

"  Can  I  help  you  ? "  he  went  on, 
a  second  later,  as  she  strove  to 
brush  the  tears  away. 

"  No,  110  ;  no  one  can  help  me." 

"  You  look  too  young  to  say 
that." 

And  as  she  only  shook  her  head 
sadly,  half  rising  the  while, — 
"  Have  you  lost  some  one  1 "  he 
questioned.  "  Perhaps  some  one 
you  care  for  is  dead  1 " 

"  No,  it  is  not  that,"  she  replied 
eagerly,  stopping  to  look  up  at 
him  from  where  she  had  half  risen 
and  was  kneeling  on  the  soft  moss 
at  his  feet, — "  it  is  not  that.  I  was 
thinking  that  life  is  just  as  cruel 
— more  so,  perhaps.  It  steals 
away  those  you  love — you  lose 
them.  Death  is  different ;  it  steals 
them  too,  but  it  keeps  them  for 
you.  I  do  not  understand  it.  I 
never  thought  of  it  before,  but  it 
seems  as  if  every  one  goes  away 
from  you." 

She  finished  vaguely,  looking 
into  the  strange  eyes  above  her, 
not  expecting  a  response,  only 
striving  to  put  into  words  the 
new  terrible  truths  that  were  as- 
sailing her. 

"You  are  only  partly  right," 
the  man  answered.  "  What  death 
takes,  it  never  gives  back  ;  in  time 
you  may  win  back  from  life." 

"  But  life  changes  them,"  she 
urged  ;  "  when  you  get  them  back, 
they  are  not  the  same, — they  are 
no  longer  those  you  parted  from." 

"  But  life  is  the  better  of  the 
two,"  the  man  said.  He  scarcely 
answered  her ;  he  was  as  much 
speaking  aloud  his  thought  as  she 
was  hers. 

"  Life  holds  so  much, — it  is  so 
strong  and  powerful;  one  day  it 
may  hold  what  we  desire,  while 


death "  His  voice  drifted  into 


silence. 

"  But  you,"  he  went  on  a  min- 
ute later,  looking  down  at  the 
white,  tear-stained  face, — "you 
are  over  young  to  be  finding  this 
out.  Leave  such  questions  to 
older  heads,  and  go  back  to  your 
mother." 

"Alas,  sir,"  —  the  tears  rose 
again  at  the  words, — "  I  have  no 
mother ! " 

"Poor  child  !  no  one  to  solve 
the  problem  for  her — or  help  her 
to  forget  it,  so  much  the  better 
plan !  Only  a  mother  can  do 
that."  He  spoke  of  her,  and  yet 
though  he  looked  at  her,  it  was 
with  eyes  that  took  more  note  of 
his  own  words  than  of  the  kneel- 
ing girlish  figure. 

"No  one  can  help  you,"-  he 
added,  as  she  rose  and  stood  be- 
side him.  "  I  least  of  all, — I  can- 
not even  help  myself." 

He  half  turned  away,  but  made 
a  step  back,  and  said  abruptly, 
"  Who  has  gone  out  of  your  life  ? 
— tell  me  that." 

"  It  is  my  brother,"  she  fal- 
tered. "We  have  been  separated 
so  little,  and  since  my  mother 
died  —  and  another  brother,  we 
have  been  always  together,  and 
now " 

"  Where  has  he  gone  1 " 

"  He  is  a  soldier."  Even  through 
her  tears  there  was  a  ring  of  in- 
nocent pride  in  the  words.  "  He 
has  gone  to  England." 

"  And  so  you  feel  you  have  lost 
him  ?  Perhaps  you  are  not  so  far 
wrong.  A  woman's  hold  on  a 
man  is  so  slight." 

And  then  noting  the  wistful 
eyes  that  never  left  his  face,  he 
changed  the  end  of  his  sentence — 
"  But  if  it  cannot  hold  him  at 
first,  in  the  end  it  often  brings 
him  back.  Though  sometimes  it 
is  too  late." 

"  It  could  not  be  too  late,  if  she 
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were  alive."  She  was  no  longer 
crying.  This  strange,  rough  man, 
with  his  quick  decided  voice  and 
gloomy  eyes,  had  diverted  the 
current  of  her  thoughts.  It  was 
of  his  words  she  was  thinking 
now. 

"  No,"  he  answered,  and  she 
could  not  tell  if  he  were  mocking 
her  or  not ;  "  but  there  so  often 
steps  in  death,  and  it  is  too  late." 

He  seemed  about  to  go,  leaving 
those  as  his  last  words,  but  stopped 
again,  and,  "You  are  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Englishman  who  lives 
in  Breitstein,"  he  said. 

"  Yes ;  I  am  Leigh  Curwen." 

"  I  am  Eberhardt,"  he  said. 

The  effect  of  the  words  on  the 
girl  was  electric.  Up  till  that 
moment  it  had  scarcely  struck  her 
to  think  of  the  stranger  as  more 
than  a  voice  that  had  answered 
her  doubting,  grieved  words  ;  but 
now  he  took  at  once  a  strange 
and  almost  terrifying  personality. 

The  colour  flew  up  into  her 
cheeks,  she  was  aware  of  her 
quickened  pulses.  And  yet  why 
should  she  fear  him,  unless,  as 
some  whispered,  he  was  mad  1  But 
mingled  with  the  fear  was  a  thrill 
of  excitement,  which  for  the  mo- 
ment made  her  forget  her  previous 
trouble. 

"What  are  you  afraid  of?"  he 
asked,  noting  the  change  of  expres- 
sion. 

"  I  am  not  afraid,"  she  asserted 
boldly,  but  saying  so,  she  was  not 
quite  sure  if  there  were  not  a 
shadow  of  truth  in  his  words. 

"  Confess," — there  was  a  note  of 
passion  in  his  voice, — "  confess  you 
would  not  have  spoken  to  me  had 
you  known  who  I  was.  Where 
were  your  instincts  1  If  I  were 
likely  to  harm  you,  why  did  they 
not  warn  you  1  But  no ;  you  could 
talk  to  me  as  if  I  were  your  brother 
— until  you  learn  who  I  am. 
Come  now,"  and  as  he  spoke  he 


laid  his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  "  tell 
me  what  it  is  you  have  heard  about 
me.  What  is  it  ?  "he  repeated  ;  and 
as  she  still  remained  silent,  "  That 
I  am  one  who  have  broken  the  law 
— done  something  which  makes  it 
better  to  keep  out  of  sight  1  Well, 
you  do  not  say  '  no '  or  '  yes,'  so 
I  may  suppose  it  is  so.  And  if  it 
were  true,  if  I  had  been  as  guilty 
as  possible — in  the  past — if  I  had 
committed  any  crime  you  choose 
to  imagine,  why  should  you  argue 
from  that,  that  I  should  hurt  you 
now  1  Have  faith,  child.  Do  not 
judge  by  hearsay,  but  by  your  own 
experience ;  you  are  young  enough 
for  that." 

The  sudden,  passionate  outbreak 
died  away ;  the  speaker  stood  watch- 
ing the  girl,  who  had  now  risen, 
— stood  watching  her  with  some 
shadowy  expectation  of  awaiting  a 
reply.  At  any  rate,  so  Leigh  Cur- 
wen  interpreted  the  look. 

"  You  have  been  kind  to  me," 
she  said,  lifting  her  eyes  to  his ; 
"  I  am  not  afraid  of  you, — why 
should  I  be  1  You  do  not  look  to 
me,"  she  added,  as  he  still  stood 
silent,  "  as  if  you  would  hurt  any 
one,  unless,"  -  —  remembering  the 
passion  that  had  shaken  his  voice 
a  minute  ago, — "  unless  you  were 
angry."  No  smile  lightened  the 
gravity  of  his  eyes  at  the  conclud- 
ing words. 

"  A  wide  reservation,"  he  said  ; 
"  the  devil  makes  the  most  of  those 
reservations,  and  grants  opportu- 
nities." 

"  But  you  are  stronger  than  the 
devil,"  she  said  gently. 

Once  again  he  looked  at  her,  as 
if  weighing  her  words,  but  "  Good 
night "  was  what  he  said  when  he 
spoke  next,  and  added — "Don't 
trouble  your  young  soul  any  more 
about  problems  that  the  wisdom  of 
the  world  can't  answer.  Be  happy 
while  you  can ;  men  are  not  worth 
the  tears  women  give  them." 
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"Oh  yes,"  she  replied,  "some 
men  are,"  remembering  that  young 
dead  hero  ;  "  though  after  all " 

"After  all, — what?"  —  as  she 
paused. 

"  It  does  not  much  matter,"  she 
concluded, — "  I  mean,  if  they  are 
worth  it.  They  are  worth  it  to 
us,"  she  ended  softly. 

"Which  proves,"  he  said  gravely, 
"  what  an  advantage  it  is  to  a 
man  not  to  put  himself  outside  the 
pale  of  a  woman's  love." 

"  I  think  that  is  impossible." 
What  could  Leonard  do  in  the 
uncertain  future  which  would  make 
her  stand  aloof  from  him  !  "  We 
cannot  alter,"  she  concluded  vague- 
ly, "  because  they  do." 

He  had  left  her  then,  and  she 
had  made  her  way  home  slowly, 
under  the  solemn  trees,  the  cur- 
rent of  her  thought  changed  from 
the  bright-faced  eager  boy  from 
whom  she  had  parted,  to  this  man, 
with  the  sad,  grave  eyes,  and  the 
stern  unsmiling  mouth. 

She  had  no  one  to  speak  to  of 
her  little  adventure,  for  her  father 
took  but  little  interest  in  the  vil- 
lage and  its  doings,  and  gradually 
the  episode  faded,  until  its  sharp 
outlines  were  lost,  but  not  before 
one  day,  in  a  quick  flash  of  mem- 
ory, she  had  recognised  in  the 
stranger  of  the  wood  the  man 
who  had  been  kind  to  her  as  a 
little  child,  lifting  her  on  to  his 
horse,  drying  her  tears,  and  com- 
forting her  with  the  promise  of 
showing  her  the  way  home. 

Nothing  else  of  any  importance, 
it  seemed,  on  looking  back,  had 
happened  in  her  whole  life,  except 
one  brief  visit  from  Leonard,  until 
that  dreary  evening,  this  past 
week,  when  her  father  had  been 
brought  home,  ill,  dying,  the 
strange,  black-browed  man  by  his 
side. 

"  Eberhardt !  "  the  servants  had 
cried,  shrinking  back  from  the 
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open  door,  even  in  that  moment 
giving  more  thought  to  the  dwel- 
ler on  the  heights,  who  had  thus 
appeared  amongst  them,  than  to 
poor,  insensible  Wilfred  Curwen. 
It  was  to  Leigh  he  addressed  his 
few  words,  to  her  he  explained 
how  and  where  he  had  found  her 
father,  fainting  and  ill,  and  had 
got  assistance,  and  brought  him 
home  ;  to  her  he  looked  as  to 
what  her  wishes  might  be. 

She  did  not  shrink  from  him, 
perhaps  partly  from  association, 
which  had  taught  her  not  to  fear 
him,  perhaps  because  in  that 
supreme  moment  any  strong  hu- 
man help  was  valuable. 

Amongst  all  the  varied  inmates 
of  the  house,  all  offering  advice 
or  grieving  aloud,  all  more  or  less 
excited,  he  stood  unmoved  and 
calm,  as  if  the  terror  and  agitation 
had  left  him  alone  untouched. 
When  a  moment  later  Madame 
Hartmann  herself  announced  that 
the  room  was  ready,  and,  accom- 
panied by  the  excited  maids,  the 
men  who  had  brought  Mr  Curwen 
home  prepared  to  carry  him  up- 
stairs, Leigh,  who  was  following 
them,  turned  back,  as  if  with  a 
sudden  impulse,  to  where  the 
dark,  silent  figure  still  stood,  and 
"Wait,"  she  said,  laying  a  slim, 
trembling  hand  on  his. 

Though  such  had  evidently  not 
been  his  intention,  yet  at  the 
words,  the  touch, — "  Yes,"  he  an- 
swered, "  I  will  wait." 

Two  hours  later, — the  request 
she  had  made  forgotten  in  the 
anguish  of  her  heart  at  the  doc- 
tor's verdict, — when  she  re-entered 
the  little  room,  she  was  reminded 
of  it,  by  the  sight  of  him  stand- 
ing— so  it  seemed  to  her — in  the 
same  attitude  in  which  she  had 
left  him,  looking  out  through  the 
failing  winter  twilight  on  to  the 
dull  village  street. 

She    faltered    some    words     of 
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apology,  which  he  checked  by  a 
question. 

"  Your  brother,  where  is  he  ? 
You  must  send  for  him." 

"  It  is  too  late,"  she  cried. 
"  Every  day  we  are  expecting  a 
letter  saying  he  has  gone  to  India. 
He  hoped  to  come  to  us,  but  only 
in  his  last  letter  said  he  feared  it 
would  be  impossible." 

She  was  not  crying — only  look- 
ing at  him,  as  if  praying  of  him  to 
hold  out  some  shadow  of  hope. 
"  I  will  send  a  telegram  at  any 
rate,"  he  answered ;  "  there  is 
always  a  chance." 

"It  has  been  a  great  trouble," 
she  went  on, — "  hearing  of  this 
sudden  order  to  India,"  she  ex- 
plained. "  I  fear  that  is  what  has 
made  my  father  ill." 

There  was  no  hope  he  could 
hold  out ;  it  was  in  silence  he  left 
her,  and  went  out  into  the  darken- 
ing night. 

The  message  brought  no  reply. 
Day  after  day  passed ;  the  old 
man  lay  dying, — not  calmly,  as 
Leigh  would  have  wished,  but  torn 
with  anxiety  for  what  was  to  be- 
come of  her. 

And  then  one  day  he  told  her 
of  the  way  of  peace  that  had 
opened,  —  that  Eberhardt  had 
offered  to  marry  her,  and  stand 
between  her  and  the  cold  desolate 
world,  in  which  he  was  about  to 
leave  her. 

"Do  not  refuse,"  the  old  man 
urged.  "  Dear  Leigh,  it  is  break- 
ing my  heart  to  leave  you  like 
this.  He  is  trustworthy,  I  feel 
certain  of  it.  All  these  years, 
except  that  he  has  lived  alone, 
there  has  been  no  word  against 
him.  The  childish  gossip  of  igno- 
rant villagers  is  not  to  be  listened 
to.  Promise  me  this,  and  let  me 
die  in  peace." 

And  she  had  promised.  Why 
should  she  not  ?  The  lonely  world 
in  which  she  was  to  be  left  she 
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dreaded.  This  man,  to  her  at 
least,  was  kind  in  his  stern,  quiet 
way.  He  asked  nothing  from  her ; 
he  only  took  her  hand  in  his  as 
they  stood  by  the  old  man's  side 
and  said,  "  You  consent  ? " 

"Yes,"  she  faltered;  but  a 
minute  later  turned  towards  him, 
lifting  her  eyes  to  his.  "  I  do  not 
know  you,"  she  said, — her  voice 
was  steady,  though  low.  "  You 
have  been  kind  to  me,  and  my 
father  wishes  it;  but  you  are  a 
stranger  to  us.  Tell  me,  is  there 
any  reason  why  I  should  not 
marry  you  1 " 

Her  eyes  never  left  his  face; 
under  their  steady  gaze,  his,  for 
a  second,  wavered.  It  seemed  as 
if  his  face,  so  stern  and  cold,  for 
a  second  grew  sterner,  colder,  but 
his  voice  did  not  falter  as  he  an- 
swered, "No." 

"  I  trust  you,"  Leigh  said. 

And  only  a  couple  of  days  later 
she  was  kneeling  by  his  side, 
listening  to  the  words  which  made 
her  his  wife.  Then  so  few  hours 
of  separation  between  that  mo- 
ment and  the  one  in  which  she 
knew  herself  to  be  fatherless, — so 
few  the  hours,  and  now,  with  the 
past  all  cut  away  from  behind  her, 
she  was  setting  forth  alone  to  face 
the  future  which  was  so  dim  and 
uncertain.  She  did  not  analyse 
enough  to  know  exactly  what  she 
felt.  The  thought  of  the  strange 
dark-eyed  man  she  was  going  to 
meet  quickened  her  heart-beats ; 
it  was  impossible  to  realise  that 
he  was  her  husband, — that  it  was 
to  that  building  on  the  heights, 
from  whose  turret  -  window  the 
light  had  so  often  shone  through 
the  darkness,  that  she  was  going, 
to  share  his  life.  No,  that  was 
unrealisable,  and  what  she  could 
realise  was  frightening;  and  yet 
underneath  it  all  was  a  sensation 
that,  the  terror  once  calmed,  there 
would  be  peace  and  protection  for 
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her   there,   and    shelter   from  the     dark  winter  night  in   the  shabby 


cold,  desolate  world  she  feared. 
In  this  faith,  which  was  that  of  a 
child,  for  some  one  who  had  been 
"  kind,"  she  drove  through  the 


fly  from  the  "  Red  Lion,"  up  the 
steep  hill  path  to  where  Castle 
Breitstein  loomed  above. 


CHAPTER    II. 

:  Paradise  is  under  the  shadow  of  swords." 


There  was  no  light  visible  when 
the  carriage  drew  up  before  the 
gloomy  mass  of  building  which 
showed  dimly  through  the  dark- 
ness. Leigh  felt  her  courage  fail- 
ing, her  dreams  vanishing,  as  the 
man,  after  some  vain  attempts,  in- 
formed her  he  could  not  find  a 
bell,  and  that  there  seemed  to  be 
no  one  about ;  but  even  as  he 
spoke,  there  was  a  slow,  shuffling 
footstep,  and  a  dim  lantern  showed 
vaguely  an  old  man  in  the  door- 
way. He  said  something  which 
the  girl  interpreted  to  mean  that 
he  was  sorry  not  to  have  seen  her 
arrival,  and  then  dismissing  the 
carriage,  told  her  to  follow  him. 

He  led  the  way,  his  lantern 
casting  uncertain  lights  and  sha- 
dows, through  various  dark  pas- 
sages, until  he  paused  before  a 
heavy  curtain,  and  lifting  it  dis- 
closed a  door  hidden  behind  its 
folds. 

Almost  involuntarily  Leigh 
stretched  out  her  hand  as  if  to 
stop  him  ;  but  it  was  too  late,  if 
such  had  been  her  intention.  He 
had  turned  the  handle,  and  she 
was  standing  on  the  threshold  of 
a  room,  which,  by  comparison  with 
the  gloomy  passages  that  had  led 
to  it,  was  dazzling  to  her  eyes. 

At  the  sound  of  the  opening 
door,  Eberhardt,  the  only  occu- 
pant, looked  up  with  an  exclama- 
tion. "It  is  you,"  he  said,  rising 
and  moving  towards  her.  "  I 
hoped  I  should  have  heard  you 
arrive."  He  took  her  cold  hands 
in  his  and  drew  her  nearer  to  the 


fire.      "  Hans   will   get    you    some 
coffee,"  he  said. 

Left  alone,  she  drew  her  hand 
from  his  half  nervously.  He  did 
not  attempt  to  retain  it,  but  pulled 
a  low  chair  up  to  the  great  open 
hearth,  and  placed  a  fresh  log  on 
the  fire ;  and  as  it  blazed  up  in  a 
bright  flame,  he  turned  where  he 
knelt  beside  her  and  pushed  the 
hood  back  from  her  hair.  With 
something  akin  to  curiosity,  then, 
she  looked  at  him — this  man  who 
stood  so  near  to  her,  and  who  yet 
was  so  entirely  a  stranger.  The 
old  remembrance  of  him  crept 
back  as  she  looked,  eradicating 
later  impressions;  the  remembrance 
that  he  was  kind — meant  to  be 
kind,  at  least ;  and  to-night  there 
was  a  softer  look  in  the  dark 
gloomy  eyes  and  about  the  stern 
mouth  —  a  look  more  in  accord 
with  the  gentleness  with  which 
he  unclasped  her  cloak  and  put  it 
aside. 

"  You  are  warmer  now,"  he  said  ; 
and  once  more  he  took  her  hand 
in  his,  holding  it  for  a  moment  in 
his  firm  clasp.  Then,  before  re- 
leasing it,  he  kissed  the  narrow- 
ring  that  gleamed  in  the  firelight. 
This  time  she  did  not  shrink  from 
his  touch,  only  reddened  a  little 
at  the  unaccustomed  caress,  and 
a  little  later  was  speaking  of  her 
troubles  and  anxieties  with  almost 
the  same  freedom  as  when  she 
had  appealed  to  him  in  the  wood 
against  the  perplexities  of  .  the 
world. 

No  doubt  or  thought  as  to  the 
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future  had  yet  troubled  her  mind, 
It  seemed,  as  she  rested  in  the 
firelight,  that  on  to  the  broad 
shoulders  of  this  man  kneeling  be- 
side her  she  had  thrown  her  share 
of  the  burden.  The  immediate 
present,  with  its  sense  of  rest  and 
comfort  after  the  weary  trouble 
and  terror  of  the  last  days,  was  all 
that  affected  her. 

By-and-by,  when  he  went  back 
to  the  unfinished  letter  that  her 
entrance  had  interrupted,  she  let 
her  eyes  wander  round  the  room, 
taking  in  all  the  outward  life  of 
the  man  :  a  bare,  scantily  furnished 
room,  with  some  tattered  tapestry 
on  the  walls;  the  arm-chair  in 
which  she  was  seated ;  the  table 
drawn  up  to  the  window,  to  which 
his  back  was  turned ;  the  window 
from  which  the  light  had  so  often 
streamed  down  into  the  valley. 
The  curtain  was  drawn  now,  shut- 
ting out  the  winter  light,  and 
against  its  dark  crimson  back- 
ground stood  out  in  strong  relief 
the  bent  head  of  the  writer.  From 
all  their  journeyings  round  the 
room,  it  was  to  that  quiet  figure 
her  eyes  returned, — the  dark  head 
greyer  than  she  remembered  it, 
the  eyes  which  she  had  never  seen 
lighten  into  smiles,  the  hard  lines 
about  the  mouth,  and  the  strong, 
nervous  hand  that  held  the  pen. 
Once  as  she  looked  his  eyes  met 
hers,  and  on  an  impulse,  it  seemed, 
he  leant  forward  and  spoke. 

"  After  a  little  while,  when 
things  can  be  arranged,  I  should 
like  to  take  you  away  from  here. 
This  is  not  my  home,  you  know." 

She  nodded.  How  often  in  the 
old  days  had  she  been  told  the 
story  of  how  Eberhardt  had  taken 
the  deserted  castle — the  castle  that 
was  haunted  !  which  all  went  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  villagers' 
suspicions,  that  it  was  not  for 
nothing  the  devil  let  him  live  un- 
harmed in  his  own  domain.  She 


smiled  a  little  now  at  the  thought, 
and  her  mind  shifted  from  his 
words ;  and  when  a  few  moments 
later  they  returned  to  her  memory, 
the  question  that  they  prompted 
was  checked  on  her  lips  by  a  sud- 
den sound  which  broke  the  still- 
ness. Then  the  door  was  hastily 
opened,  and  Leonard  Curwen  stood 
on  the  threshold.  Yes,  it  was 
doubtless  Leonard — though  in  this 
worn,  travel-stained  man,  it  was 
difficult  to  recognise  the  young 
proud  brother  whom  she  had  last 
seen. 

But  her  first  thought  was  joy 
he  had  come :  once  again  she  was 
to  see  him  before  these  years  of 
separation  should  come  between 
them,  and  it  was  with  a  sudden 
passionate  happiness  she  moved 
towards  him.  The  heavy  mantle 
slipped  to  the  floor,  revealing  the 
slender  black-clad  figure ;  but  it 
was  on  the  hand  that  clasped  his 
that  Leonard  Curwen's  looks  were 
turned — to  the  gold  band  she  wore. 

"What  is  that,  Leigh?"  he 
cried.  And  then  changing  his 
words,  and  looking  to  where 
Eberhardt  still  sat  watching  them, 
"  IFAoisthat?" 

"  It  is  my  husband,"  she  faltered. 

"  Too  late  !  "  For  a  moment 
the  slight  boyish  figure  seemed 
to  tremble,  but  his  clasp  of  his 
sister  did  not  loosen. 

"  Do  not  blame,"  she  began. 

"Not  you,"  he  answered,  tak- 
ing her  hand  in  his,  his  arm  tight- 
ening its  hold  about  her ;  and 
standing  thus,  there  was  something 
touching  in  the  resemblance  they 
bore  to  each  other.  "No;  I  have 
come  to  save  you.  What  is  his 
name  1 "  he  questioned. 

"  Eberhardt.  Oh,  Leo  !  you  re- 
member him  1 " 

"  Is  that  your*  name  ? "  The 
flashing  angry  eyes  of  the  younger 
man  sought  and  met  those  resolute 
dark  ones. 
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"No." 

The  answer  came  sharp  and 
stern ;  the  girl  trembled  as  she 
heard  it,  and  crept  closer  to  her 
brother,  her  hold  on  his  hand 
tightened. 

"  You  hear,  Leigh  1 "  he  said. 
"You  are  not  ashamed,"  his 
young  passionate  voice  ringing 
through  the  silent  room,  "  to  take 
advantage  of  a  poverty-stricken, 
helpless  old  man,  and  a  young 
defenceless  girl.  You  have  hid- 
den yourself  successfully  all  these 
years,  but  I  have  found  you  at 
last.  You  are  Sigismund  Wes- 
tenholz." 

"  Sigismund  Westenholz,"  the 
man  replied,  and  still  his  resolute 
eyes  faced  boldly  his  young  accuser, 
"is  dead." 

"  Not  dead,"  the  other  retorted 
hotly,  "  but  dishonoured  —  dis- 
graced ! " 

"Leo,"  pleaded  Leigh,  as  at  the 
words  Eberhardt  rose.  He  did 
not,  however,  move  a  step  nearer, 
did  not  even  drop  the  pen  that  he 
still  held.  But  Leigh's  soft  voice 
was  drowned  in  Leonard's  fiery 
tones. 

"  Do  you  know  him  now,  Leigh  ? 
See  him,  recognise  him,  for  whom 
he  is,  Rudolf's  murderer  —  and 
your  husband  !  All  these  years 
to  have  sought  him,  and  to  find 
him  thus  ! — now,  when  it  is  you 
who  have  tied  my  hands." 

With  a  low  cry,  Leigh  shrank 
away  from  his  side.  Her  eyes 
turned  to  Eberhardt ;  it  was  to 
him  she  spoke — to  him  who  still 
stood  silent. 

"  You  deceived  me  !  "  she  cried. 
It  was  all  she  said,  but  her  words 
brought  a  fierce,  quick  answer. 

"  You  cannot  feel  it  more  than 
I  do." 

It  was  no  repudiation,  it  was 
acceptance. 

To  Leigh,  it  felt  as  if  the  palace 
of  life  were  falling  about  her.  No 


words  were  possible  ;  indeed  there 
was  nothing  to  say  in  face  of  such 
direful  disaster. 

From  both  these  men  she  seemed 
now  equally  separated.  Was  this 
passionate  man,  flaming  out  in 
righteous  indignation,  the  dear 
brother  whose  life  she  had  shared 
so  long  1  Was  this  other  he  who 
had  first  blighted  their  home  life, 
and  whose  image  had  been  the 
shadow  on  their  home  ?  "  Rudolf's 
murderer  !  " — the  words  were  ring- 
ing in  her  ears. 

"  Say  something  in  answer," 
Leonard  cried  ;  "  with  your  own 
mouth  condemn  yourself.  Let  the 
girl  you  have  deceived  understand 
it.  Own  that  you  lied  to  her — 
married  her  on  false  pretences." 

"  Silence  "  —  a  despairing  voice 
followed  the  other's  rapid  speech — 
"  is  as  condemning  as  words."  The 
quiet  tones  broke  the  other's  quick 
torrent. 

"  You  have  hidden  yourself  all 
these  years,"  ignoring  his  words ; 
"  you  married  under  a  false  name  ; 
you  were  anxious  the  world  should 
forget  Sigismund  Westenholz." 

"A  useless  wish,  even  if  pos- 
sible. It  needed  no  one  outside 
one's  self  to  remind  one  that  Sigis- 
mund Westenholz  was  still  alive, 
all  these  years." 

"  Ten  years,"  interrupted  Leon- 
ard, passionately.  "  Do  you  think 
we  have  forgotten  ?  He  who  was 
brother  to  us,  in  all  but  name ;  and 
now — it  is  too  hard.  You  have 
taken  them  both  from  me — first 
the  brother,  and  now  the  sister." 

"  I  deny  nothing — say,  do  what 
you  will.  The  right  is  on  your 
side." 

"  So  easy  to  say  when  you  are 
safely  sheltered  behind  ten  years 
of  silence,  which  have  given  you 
in  addition  the  means  of  working 
us  this  further  evil." 

"  I  do  not  accept  the  shelter. 
Your  sister  married  me,  as  you 
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say,  to  please  her  father,  who 
feared  to  leave  her  alone  in  the 
world  ;  but  she  married  me  in 
ignorance,  under  a  false  name. 
Such  a  marriage,  one  would  think, 
could  be  easily  set  aside.  I  do 
not  press  my  claims.  She  is  free, 
— as  free  as  if  you  had  come  in  time 
to  save  her.  Take  her  away  with 
you,  and  I  swear  that  she  shall 
never  hear  of  me  again." 

It  was  faint  reparation  Leonard 
in  his  hot  passion  felt,  but  it  was 
all  he  had  to  offer.  He  took  a 
few  steps  nearer  to  him,  until  only 
the  narrow  width  of  the  writing- 
table  divided  them,  and  the  lamp 
showed  the  two  faces  clearly  and 
distinctly  to  the  watching  woman. 

"  It  was  not,"  he  cried,  "  to 
leave  you  in  peace,  that  I  have 
sought  you  all  these  years, — it  was 
to  avenge  the  death  of  the  man 
who  was  my  dearest  friend.  It 
was  a  cruel  death — you  know  it. 
You  knew  that  the  chances  were 
all  in  your  favour." 

"  I  did  not  know  it  at  the  time," 
the  other  answered. 

"Others  thought  differently," 
Leonard  said,  significantly.  "  But 
I  would  have  risked  the  same  fate 
that  he  found ;  I  should  not  have 
feared  it  any  more  than  he  did, 
only — I  cannot  fight  Leigh's  hus- 
band, even  though  he  is  her  hus- 
band only  in  name." 

Leigh  was  standing  beside  him 
now,  a  white,  terrified  woman  be- 
tween these  two  men, — the  one  so 
strange  and  terrifying  in  his  pas- 
sion, the  other  so  still  and  calm,  and 
yet  with  something  in  the  stillness 
more  alarming  than  the  other's 
wrath. 

"  No,"  he  went  on,  "  I  accept 
what  I  feel  to  be  the  failure  of 
my  life,  foiled  through  some  luck 
which  has  once  again  stood  you 
in  good  stead.  Ten  years  thrown 
away." 

"  I  was  your  age."     There  was 


something  pathetic  in  the  words, 
emphasised  as  they  were  by  the 
strong-lined  face,  the  dark  gloomy 
eyes,  that  looked  at  the  young  pas- 
sionate boy  opposite ;  but  it  may 
be  doubted  if  in  either  of  the  two 
young  hearts  the  pathos  found  any 
reflection. 

"  I  accept  the  inevitable,"  Leon- 
ard went  on,  unheeding  the  inter- 
ruption. "  Leigh  and  I  will  go 
away,  and  strive  to  forget  you, 
and  the  cruel  harm  you  have  done 
us." 

He  took  the  girl's  hand  in  his, 
and  drew  her  nearer  to  him,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  she  clung  closer  to 
him,  seeking  protection  from  all 
this  new  fierce  trouble.  She  rested 
her  cheek  against  his  arm,  touch- 
ing his  hand  with  a  little  caress- 
ing gesture, — almost,  it  was,  as  if 
she  were  about  to  go  away  with 
him,  out  into  the  wide  world,  all 
unknowing  and  unquestioning  as 
to  what  lay  on  the  other  side  of 
this  room,  when  of  a  sudden  Eber- 
hardt's  voice  was  heard  again. 

"  She  is  free  to  do  as  she  wills, 
— the  choice  lies  with  her, — to  go 
with  you,  or  to  stay  with  me." 

Something  in  the  voice  recalled 
to  her  memory  the  new  life  that 
so  short  a  time  back  had  opened 
before  her,  something  in  its  tones 
made  her  turn  her  head,  and  look 
at  him  who  had  spoken.  Her 
hand  dropped  from  Leonard's  arm, 
and  she  stood  irresolutely  between 
them. 

"  Choose,"  Leonard  said.  "  I 
can  do  but  little  for  you, — anyway 
it  seems  to  me  your  life  is  spoilt. 
But  with  me,  you  know  my  love, 
— it  is  tried  and  proved.  I  will  do 
what  I  can  to  make  you  happy." 

The  tears  fell  down  her  cheeks 
at  the  words ;  she  faltered  out 
something  of  which  the  only  clear 
words  were ;  "  Ah,  Leo,  with  you, 
whatever  happened,  I  should  be 
happy, — you  know  it,"  and  at  the 
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words  Eberharclt  turned  his  head, 
and,  drawing  aside  the  curtain, 
looked  out  into  the  night. 

A  second  later  a  light  hand  was 
laid  on  his  shoulder.  If  he  felt 
the  touch,  he  gave  but  small  sign 
that  it  was  so.  He  did  not  turn 
his  head,  took  no  part  in  the  pas- 
sionate tender  talk  between  the 
brother  and  sister.  It  was  his 
silence  and  abandonment  that  had 
set  the  seal  on  Leigh's  decision. 
Almost  unconsciously  she  had  de- 
cided, letting  her  hand  rest  on  his 
shoulder  with  a  momentary  desire 
to  comfort  one  who  was  so  terribly 
in  the  wrong.  And  to  her  he  had 
been  kind ;  through  the  tumult 
and  pain  of  her  brother's  words, 
that  thought  would  again  find  its 
way. 

All  alone  he  stood  against  the 
-  world;  for  the  moment  desire  to 
stand  by  his  side  obliterated  the 
realisation  of  what  such  a  position 
would  cost  her.  But  now  she 
knew,  with  Leonard's  arms  round 
her,  Leonard's  kisses  on  her  cheeks, 
bidding  her  farewell,  striving  to 
speak  gently  and  fairly. 

"I  do  not  blame  you,  little  one. 
You  were  helpless,  and  alone,  and 
deceived,  and  I  cannot  decide  for 
you  now ;  but  if  you  wish  for  me 
at  any  moment,  if  you  are  un- 
happy, do  not  hide  it  from  me, — 
send  for  me.  Oh,  it  has  been  a 
cruel  fate !  But  I  was  away.  I 
have  travelled  night  and  day  since 
I  got  your  telegram,  but  too  late 
— too  late  !  "Well,  I  am  going ;  I 
do  not  choose  to  stay  here.  Good- 
bye, Leigh.  Nothing — no  one — 
shall  come  between  us."  He 
kissed  her  again,  and  turned  with 
quick,  uneven  footsteps  away  ;  but 
at  the  door  he  paused  once  more 
to  look  back  and  cry — "  Leigh,  do 
you  hesitate  ?  Come  to  me." 

But  she  only  shook  her  head — 
her  tears  would  not  let  her  speak  ; 
and  with  those  last  words,  that 
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last  look  of  love  and  sorrow,  the 
door  closed  between  them. 

Left  alone  in  the  silence  that 
succeeded  the  young,  denouncing 
voice,  it  seemed  as  if  in  a  moment 
the  passionate  spirit  had  passed 
into  her  own  heart  —  as  if  only 
now,  when  her  choice  was  made, 
and  she  stood  facing  what  she  had 
done,  did  she  realise  the  impossi- 
bility of  her  position. 

The  momentary  pity  had  passed ; 
it  was  as  if  Leonard's  spirit  had 
passed  into  Leigh's  soft  dark  eyes, 
when  at  length  Eberhardt  turned 
and  faced  her. 

"  Why  did  you  stay  1 "  he  asked. 
His  voice  was  unsteady,  the  hand 
resting  on  the  table  trembled  a 
little ;  but  by  Leigh  both  signs 
passed  unobserved. 

"Why,"  she  cried,  "what  was 
I  to  do  ?  You  knew  my  position. 
Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  for  my  brother  to  provide 
a  home  for  me  ?  I  do  not  wish  to 
spoil  his  life  as  well  as  my  own." 

There  were  no  tears  in  the  eyes 
that  met  his  now — it  was  as  if  a 
flame  of  fire  had  dried  them ;  no 
tremble  in  the  clear  voice.  Almost 
it  seemed  as  if,  after  that  parting, 
the  curtain  had  fallen  behind  the 
soft-eyed  girl,  and  that  it  was  pas- 
sionate young  Leonard  Curw en  who 
had  remained. 

"  Deceived  and  broken-hearted," 
every  other  thought  or  memory 
was  summed  up  for  her  in  those 
words,  and  the  powerlessness  she 
felt  but  served  to  augment  the 
bitterness  of  her  soul.  She  had 
not  expected  much ;  she  had  striven 
to  please  her  father  —  had  done 
what  he  had  wished,  trusting  only, 
in  her  foolish,  confiding  youth,  to 
the  honour  of  this  man — and  he 
was  unworthy  of  her  trust ;  had 
with  his  own  lips  acknowledged 
that  it  was  so.  She  was  helpless 
and  alone ;  there  was  no  one  to 
whom  to  appeal,  and  it  was  as 
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if  the  knowledge  of  the  weak- 
ness of  her  position  roused  a  de- 
spairing, feverish  strength  which 
sought  relief  in  words.  But  for  a 
moment  after  she  had  spoken,  they 
were  both  silent,  both  standing 
nearly  the  width  of  the  room  be- 
tween them,  and  how  much  besides 
of  separation  that  no  space  could 
define :  she  with  head  half  turned 
towards  the  door,  as  if  there  were 
yet  a  shadowy  dream  of  escape, 
her  face  whiter  than  before,  her 
eyes  dark  -  circled  and  tragic  in 
their  despair ;  he,  haggard  and 
worn,  with  some  faint,  unaccus- 
tomed pleading  in  the  gloomy  eyes. 

To  him  she  appeared  like  some 
beautiful  wild  animal  realising  the 
sense  of  capture ;  and,  if  it  were 
so,  in  him  she  only  saw  a  cruel 
captor,  who,  not  trusting  to  his 
strength  alone,  had  used  unfair 
strategy. 

It  was  the  woman  who  at  length 
broke  the  silence.  Her  taunting 
words  brought  no  response ;  and 
she  had  now  passed  beyond  the 
stage  wherein  to  recognise  that 
words  are  futile,  is  cause  suffi- 
cient for  withholding  them. 

"  You  say  nothing  —  can  say 
nothing  !  Well,"  with  sudden  at- 
tempt at  calmness,  clasping  her 
hands  together  and  facing  him 
once  more,  "tell  me  the  story. 
Let  me  hear  it  from  your  point 
of  view.  What  did  you  fight 
about  ? " 

"  You  do  not  know  1 " 

"  I  know  nothing,"  with  swift 
passion.  "  I  have  been  kept  in 
ignorance  all  my  life ;  but  my 
eyes,"  with  bitter  emphasis,  "  have 
been  opened  at  last." 

"  We  fought  about  a  certain 
Eleanor  von  Cortlandt,"  with  stern 
brevity.  "  She " 

"It  was  about  a  woman,"  Leigh's 
voice  broke  in,  with  curious  breath- 
lessness.  "  You  loved  her  ? " 

"  I  loved  her,"  he  acquiesced. 


She  laughed  a  little,  harsh,  dis- 
cordant laugh. 

"  And  she  ? " 

"  We  both  flattered  ourselves 
that  her  smiles  were  ours  alone. 
It  appeared  afterwards  we  were 
both  mistaken." 

"  Why  1 "  Despite  herself,  there 
was  eagerness  in  the  question. 

"  It  was  a  sort  of  proof  that  she 
refused  my  love  when  I  offered  it 
to  her." 

"  You  were  his  murderer  ! " 

The  words  came  swiftly,  as  if 
unpremeditateclly ;  but  she  lifted 
her  eyes  defiantly,  as  if  to  stand 
by  them — even  if  they  had  escaped 
her  unawares. 

"You  only  see  me  in  that  ter- 
rible light  ? " 

"  Only." 

"  You  are  a  hard  judge,"  he  said 
slowly.  "  Do  you  not  believe  in 
expiation  ? " 

"Expiation  with  you,"  she  re- 
torted quickly,  "  meant  refuge 
from  the  world's  blame  —  bitter- 
ness at  the  loss  of  the  woman 
you  loved." 

Viewed  from  her  point  of  view, 
it  was  such  a  natural  summing  up. 

"  Is  she  alive  ? "  pursuing  her 
questions  in  quick,  hard  tones. 

"Yes." 

It  seemed  as  if  with  each  word 
he  was  putting  himself  further  in 
the  wrong,  and  yet  the  facts  might 
have  been  twisted  into  another 

direction,  he  felt,  if  only But 

under  the  circumstances  such  was 
not  likely  to  be  the  case. 

Burning  as  she  was  with  a  sense 
of  her  wrongs,  her  heart  still  aching 
over  the  sorrow  that  had  left  her 
desolate  in  the  world,  it  was  little 
wonder  that  Leigh  saw  everything 
in  harsh  outline,  with  no  softening, 
intervening  veil. 

She  waited  a  second  after  that 
brief  answer  to  her  question,  and 
then,  half  turning  away — 

"  I  have  nothing  more  to  say," 
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she  said.  "  Whether  you  have 
told  me  the  truth  or  not,  how  am 
I  to  know  ?  There  may  be  more, 
which  I  shall  learn  some  day. 
When  it  comes,  I  shall  at  least  be 
better  prepared  than  I  was  this 
evening." 

He  said  something, — some  quick 
words  passed  his  lips.  Of  that 
she  was  assured ;  and  she  half 
essayed,  through  the  gathering 
numbness  that  was  creeping  over 
her,  to  hear  what  they  were.  But 
though  he  spoke,  he  did  not  move 
— only  wavered  a  little,  as  if  he 
were  growing  a  shadowy  outline, 
instead  of  the  distinct  reality  he 
had  been  for  so  long  against  the 
dull,  crimson  background.  Or  was 
it  she  herself  that  was  unsteadily 
striving  to  push  aside  the  heavy 
curtain  that  hung  over  the  door  ? 
But  it  must  be  done,  though  she 
was  not  very  strong ;  she  could 
not  remain  here.  Escape,  that  was 
what  she  must  do  ;  and  this  was  the 
way.  In  here  it  was  a  prison — a 
suffocating  prison  ;  and  she  pressed 
her  hand  to  her  throat,  leaning  for 
a  moment  against  the  door  to  re- 
cover breath.  Here  was  no  place 
for  her.  In  here  she  had  listened 
to  all  that  story  which  necessitated 
her  departure.  What  was  the 
story1?  Something  about  Eleanor 
— what  was  the  name  ?  He  loved 
her.  Yes,  that  was  it.  Recalling 
all  her  energies,  which  seemed  slip- 
ping away  from  her,  she  grasped 
the  curtain  more  firmly  with  one 
hand,  but  it  was  a  faint  grasp. 
She  felt  it  slipping  away  from  her, 
a  darkness  growing  between  her 
and  the  firelight,  then  a  moment- 
ary terror,  which  found  utterance 
in  one  sharp  cry — "  Eberhardt !  " 
But  before  he  could  answer  it,  or 
reach  her  side,  she  was  lying  white 
and  still  on  the  threshold. 

When  next  realities  and  dreams 
stood  out  sharply  dissevered  from 
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one  another,  she  was  lying  in  bed, 
the  cold  wintry  sun  streaming  into 
the  room.  For  a  moment  all  this 
previous  horror  was  part  of  the 
shifting  feverish  visions  that  had 
haunted  her  during  the  night,  and 
she  was  opening  glad  girlish  eyes 
in  the  small  room  at  Madame 
Hartmann's  boarding-house,  where 
so  much  of  her  life  had  been 
passed. 

But  a  minute  later,  when  she 
lifted  herself  on  her  elbow,  the 
sight  of  the  strange  room  brought 
memory  back ;  and,  as  she  moved, 
the  curtain  was  pushed  aside,  and 
a  woman  appeared  by  her  bed,  at 
the  sight  of  whom  all  that  had  been 
momentarily  indistinct  came  back. 

This  calm,  quiet  woman  had 
leant  over  her,  her  face  moved 
with  anxiety,  when  she  had  first 
opened  her  eyes  after  that  vain 
effort  to  escape  ;  this  woman's 
gentle  hands  had  helped  her  later 
into  bed,  and  had  brought  her 
some  refreshing  drink,  after  taking 
which  she  had  sunk  into  that 
troubled  sleep  which  had  yet 
brought  half  forgetf ulness ;  and  it 
seemed  as  if,  while  she  was  tossing 
feverishly  about  during  the  past 
hours,  now  and  again  the  same  kind 
hands  had  smoothed  her  pillow,  the 
same  gentle  eyes  looked  at  her. 

"  Were  you  here  all  the  time  1 " 
she  asked,  realising  this  fact. 

"Madame  is  awake,"  the  wo- 
man said.  "  I  will  get  you  some 
coffee;  it  will  refresh  you." 

"No."  Leigh  turned  quickly, 
catching  at  the  woman's  hands. 
"  No,  don't  leave  me." 

"  I  will  ring  for  it,"  she  an- 
swered, soothingly,  and  as  she 
spoke,  she  pushed  back  the  thick 
dark  hair.  "  No,  I  will  not  leave 
you  ;  I  am  here  to  take  care  of 
you." 

The  frightened  look  faded  out 
of  the  girl's  eyes.  Perhaps  the 
elder  woman  understood  what  she 
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feared :  she  said  nothing,  but  she 
sighed  as  she  walked  across  the 
room,  and  opened  the  door  to  give 
the  order.  When  it  had  been 
attended  to,  and  Leigh  had  drunk 
the  coffee,  she  rose  once  more  from 
her  seat  by  the  bed,  and  putting 
an  envelope  down  by  her,  "  There 
is  a  letter  for  Madame,"  she  said ; 
"  I  will  wait  while  she  reads  it — 
there  may  be  an  answer." 

There  was  no  doubt  who  it  was 
from,  though  she  had  only  seen  the 
writing  once  on  that  previous 
scrap  of  paper  which  she  had 
received.  Was  it  only  last  night  1 
She  knew  it  at  once :  her  breath 
came  quickly  at  the  sight,  her 
cheeks  grew  whiter  still,  but  she 
opened  it  and  read  it. 

It  was  not  very  long,  and  so 
clear  that,  weak  and  bewildered 
as  she  was,  its  meaning  reached 
her  at  once.  There  was  no  formal 
beginning, — in  that  it  resembled  its 
predecessor,  but  there  the  resem- 
blance ceased. 

"  Margaret  tells  me  you  have 
had  a  bad  night,  so  perhaps  you 
will  not  feel  well  enough  for  a 
journey  to-day.  But  if  you  are 
inclined  to  start,  I  have  made 
arrangements  for  you  to  go  to  my 
sister,  where  I  think  and  hope 
you  will  be  happier.  You  are  too 
young  to  let  a  sorrow,  however 
crushing,  spoil  your  life.  Put  it 
aside,  and  forget  as  much  as  pos- 
sible ;  or,  if  that  is  denied  you,  do 
not  at  least  refuse  yourself  the 
chance  of  so  doing.  Rest  assured 
of  this,  at  least,  that  everything 
that  can  be  done  to  make  your 
future  easy,  will  be  done.  Mar- 
garet will  remain  with  you,  and 
arrange  your  journey  just  how 
and  when  you  feel  inclined.  She 
comes  from  Arnheim,  and  can  tell 
you  anything  you  wish  to  know." 
And  then,  abruptly,  as  in  that 
other  letter,  his  signature ;  and  as 
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in  that,  only  the  name  by  which 
she  had  learnt  to  know  him — 
"  EBERHARDT." 

Under  it  a  few  more  words, 
written  as  if  something  had 
prompted  them, — some  personal 
feeling  which  had  been  carefully 
suppressed  in  the  letter  itself. 

"  If  you  should  ever  wish  me  to 
do  anything  for  you,  or  even  to 
see  me,  I  shall  be  here ;  or  if  I 
should  leave,  my  sister  will  always 
know  where  I  am  to  be  found." 

When  she  had  read  it,  she 
folded  it  absently,  unheeding  of 
the  anxious  eyes  that  followed  her 
movements.  But  at  length  she 
spoke,  turning  her  head  to  ask 
gently,  "  You  are  Margaret  ? " 

"Yes." 

"  I  am  glad,"  the  girl  said  softly, 
touching  the  elder  woman's  hand. 
"  You  look  so  kind  and  good,  I  am 
glad  you  will  be  with  me." 

"  And  you  wish  to  go  1 "  she 
questioned,  tentatively. 

«  Yes,— oh  yes  !  When  ?  That  is 
what  we  must  think  of.  I  cannot 
breathe  here — it  suffocates  me. 
But  you  are  tired ;  you  shall," 
grudgingly,  "  have  one  night's  rest, 
and  then — 

"  There  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  start  to-day,  if  that  is 
the  only  reason ; "  but  there  was 
a  little  disappointed  sigh  as  she 
added,  "  There  is  no  answer  1 " 

"  No,  no ;"  said  the  girl,  quickly; 
"  you  sit  down  and  tell  me  how 
we  are  to  go,  and  when — when  1 " 

"  You  are  so  impatient." 

"  Yes  ;  I  will  tell  you  why." 

She  drew  the  elder  woman 
nearer,  and  lowered  her  voice.  "  I 
thought  —  all  night  it  haunted 
me — that  he  would  keep  me  here." 

"  And  you  are  so  anxious  to  go?" 

The  girl  only  nodded,  and  turned 
impatiently  to  the  consideration 
of  the  journey,  and  what  it  in- 
volved. 
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It  mattered  little  to  her  where 
she  was  going,  or  into  what  dim, 
unknown  future.  To  escape  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  him  who  had 
wrought  the  wrong,  to  go  away, 
was  her  only  thought,  into  some 
new  future  which  should  contain 
some  as  yet  unknown  water  of 
forgetfulness,  in  the  drinking  of 
which  she  would  become  Leigh 
Curwen  once  more,  and  that  was 


what  this  journey  seemed  to  offer. 
She  was  too  young  to  have  learnt 
that  there  are  no  spaces  so  wide 
that,  hastening  across  them,  we 
can  congratulate  ourselves  that 
we  have  outstripped  what  we  are 
flying  from  :  small  wonder  was  it, 
then,  that  her  only  wish  and  hope 
was  to  begin  the  journey  which 
was  to  obliterate  the  past. 


CHAPTER    III. 

"  Since,  if  you  stood  by  my  side  to-day, 

Only  our  hands  could  meet, 
What  matter  if  half  the  weary  world 
Lies  out  between  our  feet  ?  " 


Time,  after  all,  if  it  does  not 
change  us,  does  not  convert  us 
into  something  absolutely  differ- 
ent, or  even  offer  an  asylum  from 
the  past,  still  always  effects  some- 
thing. To  weak  human  nature  it 
suffices  to  move  out  of  the  imme- 
diate shadow  to  find  that  the 
point  of  view  has  altered.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  look  at  any- 
thing in  exactly  the  same  light 
to-day  and  six  months  hence  ;  and 
though  the  facts  may  not  have 
changed  in  any  perceptible  degree, 
the  burden,  from  merely  being 
viewed  from  another  point,  has 
shifted,  and  the  sufferer  is  eased. 

Nothing  had  altered.  Eber- 
hardt  was  Sigismund  Westenholz, 
whose  personality  had  been  the 
pain  of  her  youth ;  the  gold  cir- 
clet on  her  finger  spoke  always 
of  the  bond,  that  at  least  nom- 
inally linked  her  to  him,  making 
his  name  hers.  There  was  still  all 
that  bitter  memory  of  deceit  and 
cruelty  that  had  placed  her  in  his 
power,  separating  her  by  mere  force 
of  circumstances  from  the  brother 
she  loved  ;  and  yet,  as  she  went 
over  it  to-night,  under  the  starlight, 
the  story  did  not  read  itself  exact- 
ly the  same  as  when  she  had  first 
heard  it.  Perhaps  the  soft  balmy 


night  air  had  something  to  do  with 
it;  perhaps,  all  unconsciously, heal- 
ing had  been  stealing  over  her  in 
these  many  months  in  which  so 
little  had  arisen  to  remind  her  of 
the  wound.  At  first  it  had  seemed 
as  if  she  could  never  forget,  but 
little  by  little  the  cloud  had  lifted, 
until  sometimes  now  the  more  diffi- 
cult thing  was  to  remember  that 
she  was  living  in  its  shadow. 

To-night,  however,  it  was  creep- 
ing over  her,  faint,  ill-defined,  but 
yet  she  was  aware  of  something 
that  precluded  the  calm  in  which 
she  essayed  to  live,  and  made  her 
restless  and  ill  at  ease. 

These  past  weeks  had  been  so 
quiet  and  peaceful ;  she  had  grown 
to  feel  at  home  under  this  roof 
which  had  received  her,  in  the 
gentle  companionship  of  the  kind 
woman  with  whom  she  lived, 
whom  she  had  learnt  to  know  as 
Madame  Esler,  and  whom  she  had 
never  learnt  to  associate  with  that 
closed  page  of  her  story. 

When  she  had  left  yonder,  as 
she  vaguely  denominated  the  valley 
over  which  the  ruins  of  Castle 
Breitstein  gloomed,  she  had  had 
no .  plans,  no  intentions  for  the 
future. 

To  get  away  from  the  castle  and 
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its  influences  was  the  immediate 
longing ;  and,  that  accomplished, 
she  had  accepted  the  new  life  that 
seemed  to  have  opened  out  to  re- 
ceive her,  in  the  spirit  that  it  was 
a  home  which  was  to  be  hers  for 
ever.  And  nothing  had  happened 
different  to-day  from  any  other 
day,  or  such  a  slight  thing  that  it 
was  scarcely  worth  making  an  addi- 
tion of  to  the  ordinary  day's  ordi- 
nary events. 

All  this  long,  hot  summer  day 
had  passed  without  a  disturbing 
thought  to  ruffle  its  serene  surface. 

The  young  gladness,  which  at 
one  time  had  apparently  been  ban- 
ished for  ever,  had  seemed  beckon- 
ing her  back  into  youth,  reminding 
her  that  she  was  but  a  girl  after 
all,  and  a  girl  whose  whole  life  had 
been  overshadowed. 

But  the  sunshine  had  stolen 
about  her  to-day,  and  a  reflection 
of  it  had  warmed  her  heart  also, 
and  she  had  sung  little  snatches 
of  half-forgotten  songs  as  she  wan- 
dered about  the  lovely  garden  in 
the  early  morning  gathering  roses ; 
and  the  sound  had  gladdened  the 
ears  of  the  elder  woman,  and  she 
had  risen  and  pushed  aside  the 
curtains  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Leigh 
in  the  morning  sunshine,  and  tears 
had  stolen  into  her  kind  eyes — 
tears  of  thankfulness  at  the  soft 
outlines  that  were  bringing  back 
youth  to  the  face,  to  the  delicate 
colour  that  was  finding  its  unac- 
customed way  under  the  dark  eyes. 
Madame  Esler  uttered  a  word  of 
thankfulness  as  she  noted  this,  and 
remembered  the  girl  who  had  ap- 
pealed to  all  the  undemanded 
motherliness  with  which  her  heart 
overflowed,  on  that  past  winter 
night ;  but  when,  a  minute  later, 
she  returned  to  her  unfinished 
letter,  she  sighed  as  she  took  up 
her  pen. 

"You  ask  me,"  she  wrote,  "if 
she  has  spoken  of  the  past  1  No  ; 
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no  word  of  reference  to  it  has 
crossed  her  lips.  And  I  obey  you. 
I  have  said  nothing  to  her,  though 
sometimes  it  would  ease  my  heart 
to  do  so." 

Here  Leigh  had  entered — still 
singing  her  little  song,  still  with 
the  soft  colour  on  her  cheeks — to 
arrange  her  flowers,  and  Madame 
had  turned  from  her  letter  to  listen 
to  the  girl's  talk. 

They  lived  a  quiet  life,  these 
two  women,  in  the  old-fashioned 
house,  with  its  lovely  gardens  and 
quaint  clipped  hedges,  amongst 
which  Leigh  loved  to  wander.  A 
quiet  life,  with  few  neighbours — 
for  they  were  many  miles  from 
the  little  town — but  yet  not  lone- 
ly. And  to  all  alike  —  to  every 
one  who  broke  the  monotony 
of  their  daily  life — Madame  Esler 
introduced  the  girl  who  had  come 
to  live  with  her  as  "  Madame 
Westenholz,"  otherwise  it  would 
have  been  hard  sometimes  to  re- 
alise the  past  was  not  a  dream. 
Sometimes  a  question  would  fol- 
low, and  Madame  Esler  would 
further  add,  "  She  is  a  young  re- 
lation ; "  but  Leigh  herself  heeded 
little  the  questions  or  explana- 
tions. She  was  content  to  drift 
and  to  forget — if  it  were  possible. 
But  this  afternoon,  when,  the  long 
hot  day  over,  she  had  been  going 
up-stairs  to  dress  for  dinner,  a 
little  thing  had  disturbed  her. 
Lying  on  the  table,  she  had  seen, 
as  she  passed  through  the  hall,  a 
letter,  and,  almost  unconsciously, 
she  had  read  the  address — "  Eber- 
hardt, Post-office,  Breitstein." 

The  once  familiar  name,  so  long 
unheard,  stirred  a  quick  tide  of 
emotion  which  brought  a  wave  of 
colour  to  her  cheeks  ;  and  she 
paused,  leaning  against  the  ban- 
ister for  a  moment,  unable  to  take 
her  eyes  from  the  words. 

But  only  for  a  moment, — then 
she  pursued  her  way  upwards ; 
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but  the  memories  that  had  rushed 
back  at  that  unexpected  lifting  of 
the  curtain  which  kept  them  out 
of  sight,  would  not  be  banished 
all  at  once.  "  Eberhardt !  "  The 
name  stood  out  before  her — not 
the  new  name  which  was  associ- 
ated with  such  bitterness,  but  the 
old  familiar  name  at  which  she 
had  shuddered  as  a  child,  and 
which  later  on With  a  move- 
ment in  which  there  was  a  little 
impatience,  she  hastened  her  steps 
and  pushed  open  the  door  of  her 
room. 

It  was  a  room  that  had  charmed 
her  from  the  first.  It  was  not 
large  or. imposing — indeed,  in  com- 
parison with  the  other  unused 
apartments  in  the  house  it  was 
small;  but  there  was  something 
peculiarly  pleasing  about  the  some- 
what sombre  style  of  the  furniture, 
which  was  dark  and  faded,  as  if  it 
had  worn  out  under  the  influence  of 
human  presence, — not  stood  apart 
and  covered  up,  as  was  the  case 
with  most  of  the  other  rooms  into 
which  she  had  strayed.  Here 
everything  was  homely  and  com- 
fortable, as  if  for  use ;  and  if  the 
style  were  sober,  that  was  counter- 
acted by  the  lovely  view  across 
the  gardens  and  the  park,  to  the 
distant  shining  river.  Opening 
out  of  the  bedroom,  and  divided 
from  it  only  by  a  curtain,  was 
another  room  that  served  as  bou- 
doir. It  contained  little  but  a 
heavy  writing  -  table  and  two  or 
three  pictures — pictures  of  faces 
or  figures,  of  a  type  that  suited  the 
serious  character  of  its  arrange- 
ments, but  which  yet  were  oddly 
at  variance  with  the  usual  char- 
acter of  boudoir  decoration.  One 
especially  attracted  Leigh's  atten- 
tion every  time  she  entered  the 
room.  It  was  called  "The  Vow," 
and  there  was  little  in  the  "picture 
except  the  one  man's  figure — tall, 
upright,  alert,  standing  in  a  silent, 


empty  street,  on  which  the  moon- 
light shone  grey  and  ghostly.  Fac- 
ing her,  he  stood,  an  unsheathed 
sword  in  his  hand,  his  dark  eyes, 
under  their  straight  black  brows, 
looking  into  hers.  Something  in 
their  expression  would  now  and 
then  reach  her  heart  as  she  paused 
in  the  doorway  before  entering  in  ; 
or  as  she  sat  reading  or  working 
at  the  table,  she  would  lift  her 
eyes  to  those  above  her,  and  won- 
der what  it  meant.  What  was  he 
vowing  there  alone  in  the  moon- 
light ?  What  had  prompted  that 
sudden  movement?  Love,  hate, 
good,  evil — what  was  it?  What 
had  the  painter  meant  by  it  ? 
Once  she  had  asked  Madame  Esler, 
but  she  had  only  told  her  that  it 
had  been  bought  out  of  the  Salon 
years  ago  by  one  of  the  house ; 
that  the  story,  if  there  were  a 
story,  she  had  never  heard  — 
"though  it  tells  one  of  itself," 
she  added,  "and  that  should  suf- 
fice, even  if  it  be  a  different  one 
from  the  one  the  painter  had  in 
view." 

But  to  Leigh  the  vagueness  dis- 
satisfied :  she  would  have  preferred 
it  rounded  off  into  something  defi- 
nite, and  often  she  would  specu- 
late and  make  out  a  story  for 
herself. 

She  had  banished  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible the  momentary  glimpse  of 
the  letter  that  had  disturbed  her, 
though,  passing  down  to  dinner, 
almost  involuntarily  her  eyes  had 
strayed  to  where  it  had  been, 
but  it  had  disappeared.  Of  course 
the  post  went  out  at  this  time, 
but  now  and  again  she  found 
her  thoughts  following  it  on  its 
outward  journey.  And  now,  now 
that  the  evening  was  over,  and 
she  stood  alone  in  her  room,  the 
memory  of  it  came  back.  She 
had  dismissed  old  Margaret,  but 
she  had  not  got  into  bed.  No ;  it 
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was  such  a  lovely  warm  night. 
She  was  not  sleepy, — she  would 
sit  up  a  little  longer.  But  when 
Margaret  had  brushed  out  the  soft 
dark  hair,  and  wished  her  good 
night,  she  did  not  continue  the 
book  she  had  been  reading,  but, 
pushing  wider  open  the  window, 
leaning  her  elbows  on  the  sill,  she 
looked  forth  into  the  night.  Such 
glorious  starlight,  with  a  slender 
crescent  moon,  —  its  quiet  and 
beauty  seemed  to  belong  to  an- 
other world.  And,  as  she  leant 
thus,  there  stole  once  more  into 
her  thoughts  the  memory  of  that 
letter.  She  did  not  wish  to  think 
of  it,  but  there  seemed  no  possi- 
bility of  escape. 

"  What  had  it  contained  1  She 
had  been  mentioned,  of  course, — 
and  how  1 " 

The  past,  which  she  had  so 
nearly  escaped,  was  clutching  at 
her  again,  and  showing  how  much 
a  part  of  the  present  it  still  was. 
For  the  first  time  for  long  weeks 
that  desolate  room  in  Breitstein 
stood  out  before  her,  a  vague,  dim 
background  for  the  one  erect 
figure  standing  so  strong  and  dis- 
tinct. The  silence  with  which 
those  passionate  reproaches  had 
been  met  seemed  closing  round 
her  again ;  the  eyes,  so  stern  and 
gloomy,  were  looking  into  hers. 
She  made  a  little  impatient  move- 
ment, but  thought  was  not  to  be 
banished  by  that ;  something  still 
held  her  enchained  there,  whilst 
that  terrible  scene  re-enacted  it- 
self, and,  as  if  held  by  something 
stronger  than  her  own  will,  she 
remained  on,  albeit  half  unwill- 
ingly. 

But  at  length  past  and  present 
grew  entangled,  some  thought  sud- 
denly flying  across  the  vague  dark- 
ness seeming  to  serve  as  a  revela- 
tion. She  lifted  her  head,  which 
had  drooped  on  to  her  folded  arms, 
and  said,  "I  am  sleepy — dream- 


ing," and  yet  all  the  time  was 
aware  that  the  dream  was  truth. 
With  a  few  hasty  steps  she  crossed 
to  where  the  open  door  revealed 
the  light  still  burning  in  the  inner 
room,  but  on  the  threshold  paused, 
— it  was  an  almost  unconscious 
habit, — and  met  the  eyes  of  the 
picture  looking  down  upon  her : 
the  familiar  picture  —  the  tall 
figure  in  its  rich  dark  dress,  the 
moonlight  shining  weirdly  down 
on  the  silent  street  and  on  the 
uplifted  sword. 

Was  she  dreaming  still  ? 

Clasping  her  hands,  shrinking 
back  as  if  the  pictured  figure  had 
come  to  life,  she  stood  in  the  door- 
way, recognising  in  a  moment's 
flash  that  these  were  the  same 
eyes  of  which  she  had  been  think- 
ing— the  eyes  that  had  looked  into 
hers  in  the  dreary  room  at  Breit- 
stein. And  with  that  flash,  in  a 
moment,  yet  more  seemed  to  be 
revealed.  This  had  been  his  room  ; 
all  these  surroundings  had  been 
his.  Here  he  had  worked,  and 
read,  and  lived  ;  from  here  he  had 
gone  forth  to  that  life  that  she 
had  known.  All  at  once  the  place 
seemed  alive  with  his  presence ; 
influences  were  all  about  her, 
voices  which  spoke  of  what  he 
had  dreamed  and  done  between 
these  four  narrow  walls.  The 
curtain  that  hid  the  past  was  torn 
down,  and  in  the  quiet  and  still- 
ness it  was  as  if  he  were  there, 
a  shadow  amidst  these  shadows. 
She  felt  her  heart-beats  quicken, 
and  she  was  trembling  so  that  she 
could  scarcely  stand;  but  with 
hands  clasped  she  stood  still,  under 
a  spell,  in  which  to  move  or  speak 
were  alike  impossible. 

She  would  have  shaken  it  off  if 
she  could,  but  that  seemed  as  im- 
possible as  when  she  had  striven 
to  escape  his  actual  presence  be- 
fore. He  had  helped  her  then,  she 
found  herself  acknowledging,  but 
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now  he  was  avenged  ;  this  strange 
influence  which  held  her  here — 
this  influence  which  spoke  to  her 
from  the  pictures  on  the  walls,  and 
the  books  whose  titles  had  sufficed, 
and  which  she  had  left  undis- 
turbed and  unread — was  stronger 
than  she  was  capable  of  resisting, 
and  she  shrank  from  it,  as  if  in 
terror.  She  still  stood  facing  the 
picture,  whose  strange  resemblance 
seemed  to  increase  with  every  mo- 
ment, feeling  imprisoned  by  the 
knowledge  that  had  thus  suddenly 
come  to  her,  when  swiftly,  as  it 
had  come,  the  terror  died  away. 
It  was  as  if  a  soft  touch  stilled  the 
quickened  pulses ;  the  loud  beat- 
ing of  her  heart  grew  quieter  ;  the 
dark  eyes  into  which  she  looked 
seemed  to  express  their  meaning. 

"  Why  should  you  fear  ?  Why 
are  you  afraid  of  me  1  Have  I  not 
prom  ised, " — and  the  uplifted  sword, 
on  which  the  ghostly  light  gleamed, 
seemed  recording  the  vow  in  the 
sight  of  heaven. 

The  spell  was  loosed,  the  terror 
that  had  possessed  her  vanished 
away.  With  a  sigh  that  might  have 
been  relief  she  turned  away,  taking 
up  the  candle  which  burned  on  the 
table,  and  recrossed  the  curtained 
threshold  into  the  other  room. 
Here  there  were  fewer  ghosts, 
surely  nothing  to  alarm  her  here, 
—  only  the  one  fact  that  his  pre- 
sence had  once  been  the  life  of 
these  rooms,  that  it  was  in  his 
footsteps  she  was  following,  that 


she  was  living  amid  the  surround- 
ings from  which  he  had  so  long 
been  exiled. 

Standing  for  a  moment  with 
the  thought — it  was  almost  a  sad 
one — flooding  her,  she  lifted  the 
light  and  looked  around. 

So  little  here  but  the  dull,  old- 
fashioned  furniture,  and  the  one 
dark,  eager  boy's  face  over  the 
chimney-piece.  Just  the  head  of 
a  dark-haired  lad,  with  the  eager 
light  of  youth,  in  his  eyes, — she 
had  often  looked  at  it  with  plea- 
sure, it  was  so  full  of  life  and 
hope  ;  but  to-night,  when  her  eyes 
were  turning  to  the  accustomed 
spot,  she  blew  out  the  candle  be- 
fore they  reached  it.  It  told 
another  story  now, — she  did  not 
wish  to  see  it.  It  bore  no  glad 
prophetic  promise  of  a  full  life 
into  which  that  had  blossomed, 
but  instead  spoke  of  failure  and 
disappointment,  bitterness  and  sol- 
itude. To  any  one  who  had  cared 
for  the  boy,  how  terrible  the  know- 
ledge of  what  the  future  held,  into 
which  those  eager  eyes  had  looked  ! 
To  any  one  who  cared  for  the  man, 
how  terrible  the  knowledge  of  the 
possibilities  of  his  boyhood  ! 

Something  so  like  a  sob  escaped 
her,  that  it  startled  and  aroused 
her  to  the  consciousness  of  the 
fact  that  she  was  still  standing 
in  the  dark,  the  soft  summer 
wind  blowing  in  through  the  open 
window,  through  which  were  vis- 
ible the  distant  shining  stars. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

"  It  is  a  law  that  resistance  must  be  equal  to  force." 


Perhaps  her  unusual  vigils  made 
her  over-sleep  herself,  but  it  was 
late  when  Leigh  made  her  appear- 
ance next  morning,  and  there  was 
something  about  her  manner, 
some  languid  look,  to  which 
Madame  Esler  had  grown  un- 


accustomed, which    made  her  ask 
if   she  had   slept  badly. 

"  Not  very  well,"  the  girl 
allowed ;  and,  not  giving  time  for 
any  comment, — "  Madame,"  she 
said,  more  as  if  making  a  state- 
ment than  asking  a  question, 
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"  that  room  was  your  brother's, 
was  it  not  1 " 

She  lifted  her  eyes  steadily  as 
she  spoke,  but  the  lashes  fell 
before  the  answer  came. 

"  Yes,  it  was  Sigismund's," 
Madame  said,  quietly.  "  In  many 
ways  it  is  one  of  the  pleasantest 
rooms  in  the  house,  though  it  is 
not  large  ;  but  if  you  take  a  fancy 
to  another,  you  know  you  have 
only  to  tell  me." 

For  half  a  second  the  girl  hesi- 
tated, and  then,  "  No,  no,"  she 
said,  quickly,  "I  do  not  want  to 
change  —  I  have  been  there  so 
long."  She  paused,  and  then  be- 
ginning a  fresh  sentence :  "  The 
face  in  the  picture  is  rather  like 
him." 

"He  sat  for  it,"  Madame  re- 
plied, "  when  he  was  a  young  man ; 
it  was  painted  by  a  friend  of  his." 

She  waited  also,  having  spoken, 
as  if  hoping  or  expecting  something 
further ;  but  when  the  girl  next 
spoke  she  had  drifted  into  another 
subject,  and  the  former  one  was 
not  referred  to  again. 

And  there  was  something  else 
impending,  which  in  their  quiet 
lives  was  important,  at  least  to 
Madame, — a  visit.  And  it  was  so 
seldom  that  she  left  home  that 
the  very  idea  was  slightly  agitat- 
ing ;  and  in  addition,  to  leave  Leigh 
alone,  though  it  was  only  for  a 
couple  of  days,  was  an  extra 
source  of  disturbance. 

But  Leigh,  learning  it  was  an 
old  friend  to  whom  this  annual 
pilgrimage  was  to  be  made,  would 
not  hear  of  its  being  postponed : 
she  declared  herself  quite  able  to 
amuse  herself  during  the  two  days' 
solitude. 

"  Shall  I  ask  some  one  to  stay 
with  you  1 "  Madame  had  sug- 
gested. "There  is  Emilie  Sybel 
would  gladly  come,  I  have  no 
doubt — or  would  you  rather  go 
to  her?" 
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Leigh,  however,  refused  either 
alternative. 

"  I  shall  be  very  happy  alone, 
dear  Madame — do  not  think  of 
me :  I  shall  garden  till  you  re- 
turn." She  was  an  indefatigable 
gardener.  "  I  should  be  really 
unhappy,"  as  Madame  still  hesi- 
tated, "  if  you  let  my  presence 
interfere  with  your  plans." 

Thus  it  was  decided :  but  though 
the  journey,  which  was  only  a  long 
drive,  was  often  spoken  of,  and 
all  the  particulars  discussed,  it  was 
only  on  this  very  day,  when  the 
departure  was  so  imminent,  that 
Leigh  recognised  her  ignorance  of 
Madame's  destination.  And  thus 
thinking,  "  What  is  the  name  of 
the  lady  with  whom  you  are  going 
to  stay  ? "  she  asked. 

There  was  scarcely  any  percep- 
tible hesitation  before  Madame 
Esler  answered  in  her  quiet  tones, 
"  Von  Cortlandt." 

"  Cortlandt  ?  "  Leigh  repeated, 
with  a  quick  catching  of  her 
breath,  a  sudden  step  nearer  to 
Madame. 

"Madame  von  Cortlandt,"  Ma- 
dame repeated.  "  She  is  an  old 
friend  of  mine." 

"  Her  daughter "  began 

Leigh,  impetuously. 

"Her  daughter,"  Madame  Esler 
interposed,  "was  once  engaged  to 
my  brother." 

There  was  a  pause,  the  two 
women  looking  at  one  another — 
the  one  who  had  faced  and  borne 
sorrow  until  it  was  conquered, 
only  the  dark  hair  so  early  whit- 
ened telling  what  the  battle  had 
cost ;  the  other,  striving  in  her 
ignorant  rebellious  youth  to  escape 
from  it,  to  deny  its  power.  There 
was  a  moment  whilst  Leigh  fought 
with  the  flood  of  recollection  that 
overwhelmed  her,  a  moment  whilst 
some  passionate  outbreak  seemed 
imminent,  but  under  those  eyes 
that  met  hers  it  seemed  to  die 
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away ;  her  voice,  though  it  trem- 
bled, was  struggling  to  be  calm, 
as  "engaged,"  she  repeated,  as  if 
catching  at  the  word. 

"  Emilie  von  Cortlandt  was  en- 
gaged to  my  brother  for  nearly  a 
year,  until " 

"  I  know,"  the  girl  interrupted 
quickly,  and  the  words  checked 
anything  further  that  Madame 
might  have  said. 

But  afterwards,  after  she  had 
driven  away,  with  many  tender 
injunctions  to  Leigh  how  to  amuse 
herself  and  what  to  do,  those 
words  came  back  ;  and  though  she 
strove  not  to  dwell  upon  them, 
they  haunted  her,  as  if  they  felt 
they  ought  to  make  themselves 
heard. 

But  she  paid  little  heed  to 
them,  at  any  rate  during  the  hours 
of  that  hot  summer's  day.  Under 
the  shelter  of  the  trees,  reading, 
idling  with  a  little  work,  and,  as 
it  grew  cooler,  gardening,  the  day 
was  after  all  not  so  long ;  but 
when,  the  solitary  dinner  over,  and 
it  grew  too  dark  to  read  and  was 
yet  too  light  for  candles,  they  came 
back  to  her. 

And  with  the  wish  to  banish 
thought,  and  that  a  new  occupa- 
tion would  be  means  to  that  end, 
she  decided  this  would  be  a  good 
opportunity  to  write  to  her  brother. 
And  with  this  idea  she  went  to 
her  room.  In  the  boudoir  she  had 
her  own  writing  materials  about 
her ;  and  besides,  within  its  nar- 
row limits  she  would  be  less  con- 
scious of  the  solitude  of  which  she 
was  beginning  to  weary. 

But  that  haven  safely  reached, 
she  did  not,  after  all,  hurry  to  set 
to  work. 

She  put  on  a  soft  white  muslin 
dressing-gown ;  but  having  made 
this  preparatory  change,  something 
attracted  her  attention  to  the  win- 
dow— the  same  window  of  the  bed- 
room by  which  she  had  leaned  and 
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dreamt  the  previous  night ;  and  to- 
night again  the  lovely  soft  summer 
evening  had  an  attraction  for  her, 
and  she  lingered  there  whilst  the 
dusk  deepened  and  the  trees  below 
grew  shadowy.  She  was  roused  at 
length  by  the  sound  of  an  opening 
door — roused  sufficiently  at  least 
to  recognise  that  she  was  wasting 
time  ;  that  if  she  intended  writing, 
it  would  be  as  well  to  begin. 

With  soft,  slow  steps  she  turned 
away  and  lifted  the  curtain  that 
hung  between  the  two  rooms  ;  but 
having  done  so,  for  a  moment  every- 
thing reeled  before  her,  whilst  she 
stood  instinctively  clasping  the 
curtain  :  then  it  fell  heavily  behind 
her  as  her  hand  lost  its  power,  and 
she  realised  it  was  no  creation  of 
her  brain  that  stood  before  her,  but 
the  man  from  whom  she  had  parted 
on  that  long-past  winter  night. 

Under  the  picture  he  was  stand- 
ing, looking  up  at  it,  a  motionless 
figure  ;  but  at  the  slight  movement 
of  the  curtain,  at  the  low  startled 
cry  that  escaped  her,  he  turned  his 
head. 

If  the  expression  of  his  face  were 
hard  to  read,  hers  was  not  so  ;  for 
"  Do  not  be  afraid,"  were  his  first 
words — "Why  are  you  afraid?" 
correcting  them.  "  I  did  not  know 
you  were  here.  I  came  to  see  my 
sister,  and  almost  unconsciously 
made  my  way  up  here,  to  look  at 
a  room  that  has  an  interest  for  me." 

Comment  seemed  impossible. 
She  strove  to  say  something  in 
answer,  but  the  sudden,  unexpect- 
ed sight  of  him  had  paralysed  her. 
Clasping  her  hands  tightly,  she 
struggled  to  regain  calmness,  but  it 
was  useless.  The  laces  of  her  gown 
were  stirred  by  the  pulsations  of 
her  heart ;  her  very  lips  were  white 
as  she  stood  shrinking  closer  to  the 
curtain,  as  if  meditating  escape. 

"Believe  me,"  he  said,  "if  I 
had  known,  I  would  not  have  run 
the  risk  of  frightening  you  like 
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this," — his  quick  glance  taking  in 
all  the  signs  of  occupation  about 
— the  flowers,  and  work,  and  open 
book.  "  I  thought  this  wing  was 
safe  to  be  unoccupied,  and  fancied 
I  would  like  to  look  at  it  before  I 
left.  It  was  a  mistake,  of  course." 

He  paused  again,  but  still  she 
did  not  speak.  But  she  was  no 
longer  looking  at  him  with  wide, 
open,  terrified  eyes ;  they  had  fal- 
len, the  lashes  resting  a  black  sha- 
dow on  her  cheeks,  and,  so  stand- 
ing, a  few  low  words  escaped  her. 

"  You  have  broken  your  pro- 
mise." 

He  heard  them,  low  as  they 
were ;  and — 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  leaning'one  hand 
on  the  small  table  between  them, 
and  there  was  a  bitter  ring  in  his 
voice,  "  I  have.  It  was  the  only 
thing  I  could  do  for  you — and  I 
have  not  done  it;  but  you  need 
not  fear.  Though  I  have  broken 
the  letter,  I  shall  not  break  the 
spirit.  You  are  as  safe,  standing 
here,  from  a  touch  of  mine,  as  if  a 
world  divided  us." 

He  looked  at  her  a  moment 
longer.  There  was  nothing  to-day 
of  that  feverish  passion  that  had 
given  her  such  unwonted  power 
when  he  had  last  seen  her.  That 
had  died  away,  and  she  seemed 
helpless,  merely  with  the  instinct 
to  shrink  away  from  him  without 
the  power.  It  touched  him,  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  seemed  to 
show  more  clearly  than  ever  how 
far  apart  they  stood. 

She  herself  at  his  words  was 
conscious  of  an  abatement  of  fear 
— of  some  influence  of  calm  steal- 
ing over  her,  which  even  served 
to  deprive  him  of  the  terror  he 
had  possessed  for  her.  There  was 
reliance  still  to  be  placed  on  his 
words,  though  he  had  proved  false ; 
and  yet 

"  Leigh  !  "  His  voice  saying  her 
name,  which  she  had  never  heard 
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him  do  yet,  roused  her,  and  she 
lifted  her  eyes  to  become  aware 
how  dark  it  was  growing — that,  in 
the  unlit  room,  his  figure  stood 
dark  and  indistinct  amid  the  sur- 
rounding shadows. 

"  I  think  I  must  have  wished 
to  see  you  once  more,  though  I 
was  scarcely  aware  it  was  so  ;  at 
any  rate,  I  had  something  to  say  to 
you  which  I  have  never  said  yet." 

"  What  is  it  ? "  she  faltered. 

"  That  I  love  you." 

The  words,  spoken  so  low, 
seemed  yet  to  vibrate  through  the 
little  room  with  the  force  of  re- 
pressed energy. 

"If  I  took  advantage  of  your 
helplessness  and  loneliness,  that 
was  my  excuse.  You,  poor  child, 
you  had  no  chance ;  but," — 
his  voice  falling,  his  passionate, 
gloomy  eyes  turned  to  hers, — "but, 
notwithstanding,  I  would  have 
made  you  love  me — if  I  had  had  a 
chance  !  But  there  was  none, — 
fate  was  too  strong  for  me."  He 
turned  away  to  leave  the  room, 
but,  as  if  with  rapid  change  of  in- 
tention, took  two  or  three  hasty 
steps  till  he  stood  by  her  side. 
"You  shall  never  see  me  again. 
It  was  unfair  of  me  to  come  to-day, 
— another  crime,"  more  bitterly, 
"  to  be  laid  hereafter  to  my  charge. 
But  as  I  have  spoken,  answer  me. 
Tell  me  you  believe  me." 

"  Believe  you  1 "  she  cried,  with 
sudden  passionate  energy.  "  No ! 
a  thousand  times,  No  !  I  do  not 
pretend  to  understand  you.  I 
trusted  you,  and  you  deceived  me. 
There  is  no  place  for  me  in  your 
life." 

The  words,  a  cry  of  despair, 
thrilled  through  the  small  room, — 
words,  to  the  one  who  spoke  them 
and  to  the  one  who  heard  them, 
capable  of  such  different  interpre- 
tation. 

To  the  man  they  were  the 
death-knell  of  his  hopes  —  if  he 
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had  had  any.  The  momentary 
unusual  passion  died  out  of  voice 
and  look ;  he  turned  away,  taking 
a  few  steps  before  he  spoke  again. 
"  You  are  right,"  he  said,  slowly. 
"  I  have  forfeited  my  chance.  I 
will  see  my  sister  and  tell  her  my 
plans.  If  you  should  ever  want 
me,"  lingering  still,  "  you  can  speak 
to  her.  Where  shall  I  find  her  1 " 

11  She  is  away,"  Leigh  faltered. 

"  Away  ! "  he  repeated,  as  if 
surprised.  "  Are  you  alone  here  ? 
Do  not  fear,"  as  he  saw  the 
answer  in  her  eyes, — "  I  am  not 
going  to  stay.  But  tell  me  this, 
— I  should  like  to  hear  it  from 
yourself, — are  you  happy — con- 
tent— here  ? " 

"  Yes,  quite  happy,"  she  an- 
swered, decidedly.  "  I  have  been 
perfectly  happy." 

Her  eyes  met  his  almost  as  if 
she  expected  him  to  challenge  her 
words,  but  he  met  them  in  silence, 
and  it  was  after  a  pause  he  said, 
"  Well,  there  is  nothing  more  to 
say  :  I  will  go."  As  he  spoke  he 
took  down  a  book  from  the  little 
shelves  she  had  never  touched, 
and  opened  it.  "I  came,  I  sup- 
pose, to  say  'good-bye'  toArnheim," 
he  said.  "  I  shall  take  this  book, 
a  favourite  of  my  boyhood,  away 
with  me.  Well,"  rousing  himself, 
"  that  is  all."  He  slipped  the 
book  into  his  pocket  as  he  spoke, 
and  laid  his  hand  on  the  lock. 

"If  I  die,"  he  looked  back  and 
said  abruptly,  "  before  I  return  to 
Europe,  Arnheim  is  yours.  I  have 
arranged  everything  :  it  was  about 
that  I  wished  to  speak  to  Marie, 
but  your  knowing  it  is  the  same 
thing." 

"  Does  Arnheim  belong  to  you  ?" 

The  surprise  in  her  voice  brought 
the  colour  into  her  cheeks. 

"  To  me,"  he  said,  wonderingly  ; 
"did  you  not  know  ?  Why,  to 
whom  did  you  think  it  belonged?" 

"  I  did  not  think,"  she  faltered  ; 


"  I     fancied     it     was     Madame's 
home." 

"And  so  you  were  happy  1  Well, 
do  not  let  the  knowledge  disturb 
you.  I  shall  not  haunt  it,  either 
in  fact  or  fancy.  Did  you  know 
that  these  were  my  rooms, — that 
here,  even  I  was  once  young  and 
happy  ?  Did  you  know  it  1 " — as 
she  did  not  answer. 

"  Yes,  but  I  only  learnt  it  yes- 
terday." 

"  And  who  was  unkind  enough 
to  disturb  your  ignorance  1 " 

"No  one,"  she  faltered.  But 
her  voice  was  so  low  that  it  did 
not  reach  him,  and  he  recrossed 
the  small  dim  room,  and  stood 
once  more  by  her  side. 

"  Who  told  you  ? "  he  repeated. 

"  No  one ;  I  found  it  out." 

"There  was  no  necessity  to  give 
them  to  you,"  he  said;  "  they  might 
have  given  you  those  with  pleasanter 
associations.  Well,  choose  others. 
There  are  plenty  to  choose  from." 

His  bitter  words  brought  no 
reply :  the  tears  were  in  her  eyes, 
but  they  did  not  fall.  He  per- 
haps noted  it,  for  "  There  is  no  use 
paining  you,"  he  said.  "Forget 
what  you  have  heard.  This  has 
been  my  sister's  home  for  years  ; 
share  it  with  her,  and,  for  heaven's 
sake,  be  as  happy  as  you  can." 

It  was  so  dark  now  that,  stand- 
ing close  as  he  was,  his  figure  was 
indistinct  in  the  twilight ;  but  his 
eyes,  meeting  hers,  seemed  to  com- 
pel her  to  look  at  him, — the  eyes 
that  had  failed  to  meet  hers  in  the 
great  dreary  room  at  Breitstein 
— the  eyes  that  had  haunted  her, 
through  the  picture  that  it  had 
grown  too  dark  to  see.  But  though 
such  was  the  case,  almost  uncon- 
sciously she  looked  beyond  him  to 
that  other  shadowy  resemblance 
of  himself,  as  if  seeking  comfort 
from  it. 

"Good-bye,"  he  said, — "this  is 
good-bye.  You  need  never  fear  to 
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find  me  here  again, — unless,"  he 
paused, — "  unless  you  send  forme. 
I  think  we  may  therefore  look  on 
this  as  final." 

All  about  her,  rising  slowly,  was 
a  cold  sea  of  untranslatable  trouble. 
If  she  could  have  understood  it, 
and  put  it  into  words,  there  might 
have  been  some  amelioration,  but 
it  was  impossible.  She  did  not  even 
understand  what  was  the  pain  that 
was  making  these  moments  so  un- 
bearable ;  but  there  was  nothing  to 
be  done, — least  of  all,  nothing  he 
could  do.  For  it  was  in  a  low  cry 
of  terror  she  found  a  voice  at  last 
after  he  had  spoken. 

"  Do  not  come  near  me  !  Do 
not  touch  me  !  " 

Her  face  looked  white  against 
the  dark  curtain  by  which  she 
still  stood. 

He  took  a  step  farther  back, 
and  "  Have  I  not  promised  1"  he 
said,  quietly.  "  Though,  after  all," 
— with  a  thrill  of  passion  in  his 
voice, — "  it  is  not  surprising  you 
distrust  me.  You  cannot  even 
understand  that  a  promise  would 
be  sacred.  You  doubt  even  the 
chance  that  brought  me  here  to- 
night, and  argue  from  that,  the 
use  I  might  make  of  my  oppor- 
tunity. When  I  have  gone,  look 
back  and  think  of  all  the  times 
we  have  been  together  —  not  so 
often  after  all — and  one  day  you 
will  understand  that  I  have  loved 
you." 

He  said  nothing  more.  Through 
the  silence  and  darkness  of  the 
little  room  his  tall  figure  passed  ; 
he  had  reached  the  door  when  her 
voice  arrested  him.  It  was  cold 
and  quiet,  unlike  the  sharp  tones 
in  which  she  had  spoken  before. 

"  Tell  me  this  :  why  did  you  not 
tell  us,  that  other  night," — hesi- 
tating a  little, — "that  you  were 
engaged  to  her  ?" 

"Was  it  worth  telling?"  he 
answered.  "  I  do  not  think  so. 


I  have  learnt  in  all  these  years 
to  hold  my  tongue.  When  words 
can  do  no  good,  silence  is  best." 
As  if  to  emphasise  his  words, 
he  opened  the  door  by  which  he 
stood,  and  passed  out  into  the  dark 
passage,  from  which,  by  a  steep 
narrow  staircase,  there  was  com- 
munication with  the  rest  of  the 
house.  But  on  the  stairs  he  paused 
a  moment,  perhaps  connecting  some 
faint  hope  with  the  swift  soft  foot- 
steps he  heard  crossing  the  room 
he  had  just  left ;  but  the  sound  of 
a  key  turned  with  some  difficulty 
in  an  unused  lock,  gave  token  a 
moment  later  of  the  futility  of  his 
hope. 

When  she  had  accomplished  that 
one  act  which  stood  out  clear,  and 
had  secured  herself  from  possible 
interruption,  it  seemed  to  Leigh 
that  all  the  little  strength  that 
had  kept  her  standing  through  the 
interview  deserted  her ;  and,  worn 
and  wearied,  as  if  in  truth  it  was 
hours  instead  of  minutes  since  she 
had  entered  the  room,  she  sank 
down  on  to  a  chair  by  the  window, 
her  face  hidden  in  her  hands,  as  if 
to  shut  out  some  actual  vision  that 
haunted  her. 

The  cold  waters  of  fear  and 
trouble  that  had  threatened  her  so 
lately  had  risen  higher  now,  and 
seemed  likely  to  carry  her  away. 
And  yet,  what  did  she  want  ?  She 
was  safe.  He  had  gone,  the  door 
was  locked,  there  was  nothing  more 
to  fear.  But  his  last  words 
haunted  her  :  they  held  a  reproach, 
although  she  did  not  think  such 
had  been  meant.  Her  accusations 
and  Leonard's,  he  had  not  answered 
them  :  it  would  have  done  no 
good ;  he  had  learnt  to  hold  his 
tongue.  It  seemed  like  a  reproach 
levelled  at  the  torrent  of  wild 
words  with  which  they  had  as- 
sailed him.  She  too!  "Ah,  but 
I  was  right :  he  owns  it,  too. 
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He  deceived  ine,  when  I  trusted 
him ;  it  would  be  impossible  to 
trust  again.  He  has  spoilt  my 
life,  and  in  exchange  he  gives  me 
a  home.  Yes,  that  is  all  I  have." 

She  rose  impatiently,  pushing 
back  the  heavy  hair  from  her  fore- 
head. "  To  him  it  is  nothing, 
nothing ;  while  to  me,  what  is 
there?" 

Something  made  her  lift  her 
eyes  to  the  picture,  so  dimly  seen 
now  that  it  must  have  been  fancy 
that  made  her  see  so  distinctly  the 
expression  of  the  dark  eyes.  Once 
more  she  felt  the  calm  stealing 
over  her,  heard  once  more  the 
words  quieting  her  troubled  soul, 
"  You  may  trust  me."  Other  words 
now  in  addition,  "  You  will  under- 
stand one  day  that  I  loved  you." 

"No,"  she  said,  low  and  vehe- 
mently, standing  before  the  silent 
figure,  with  slender  hands  raised 
to  push  back  her  hair, — "  No,  it  is 
not  so.  There  is  no  place  in  his 
life  for  me.  He  allows  it  himself. 
Margaret,  how  you  startled  me  !  " 

With  an  apology,  Margaret  lit 
the  candles  and  walked  about, 
putting  the  room  tidy. 

"Are  you  going  to  bed  yet?" 
she  asked  when  she  had  done. 
"  You  look  tired,  Madame  ;  it 
would  be  as  well." 

"No,  no.  But  stay  with  me," 
she  went  on, — "  do  not  leave  me 
alone.  Sit  down  here  and  knit." 
And  as  the  other  obeyed  her, 
"  Margaret,"  she  said,  a  minute 
later,  coming  closer  to  her,  and 
laying  a  cold  hand  on  the  knitter's 
busy  fingers — "  where  is  he  ?  Has 
he  gone  ? "  The  elder  woman's  eyes 
did  not  meet  hers  as,  "  He  is  writ- 
ing," she  replied.  "There  is  no- 
thing to  fear — he  will  not  stay  long; 
it  is  a  letter  to  his  sister." 

"  "Where  ? "  Her  voice  was  low 
and  earnest,  and  Margaret  stopped 
working,  and  took  the  slender  hand 
in  hers. 


"  In  the  library."  She  added  no 
comment  to  her  words,  and  the  girl 
did  not  seem  to  expect  it.  She 
turned  away,  and  for  a  long  time 
paced  back  and  forth  the  length  of 
the  two  rooms  in  silence  :  but  at 
last  she  stopped  and  said  abruptly, 
"  Margaret,  is  she  at  Ehrenfelt  1 " 

"  No,  Madame,  she  lives  in 
Vienna  ;  she  never  comes  homa" 

"  Why,"— her  voice  fell  a  little, 
and  she  stooped  to  allow  of  its 
being  heard, — "why  did  she  not 
marry  him  ? " 

For  a  minute  there  was  no 
reply,  fully  a  minute,  whilst  the 
knitting  fell  unnoticed  into 
Margaret's  lap,  and  the  girl  stood 
waiting  breathlessly.  Then,  "  Oh, 
I  know,"  she  cried,  turning  away  ; 
"  you  need  not  say  it,"  —  with  a 
despairing  gesture.  "  It  was  be- 
cause of  all  that  stood  between 
them  ! " 

_  "  Dear  Madame," — Margaret's 
voice  trembled,  but  her  words 
reached  the  younger  woman,  and 
she  half  paused  to  hear  them, — 
"  wrong  hurts  so  many  people ; 
and — he  has  been  punished  !  " 

But  it  did  not  seem  as  if  re- 
bellious youth  read  in  the  words 
aught  to  pity.  Justice !  youth  is 
so  eager  for  justice,  not  recognis- 
ing that  the  sword  of  justice  must 
be  wielded  by  a  passionless  hand, 
— not  by  one  that  trembles  to 
avenge,  and  then  so  often  lives  to 
regret  the  vengeance. 

In  silence  after  that  a  long 
time  passed,  but  at  length  Leigh 
paused  in  her  restless  pacing  to 
and  fro,  and  once  more  spoke. 

"  You  can  go  to  bed  now, 
Margaret,"  she  said,  gently ;  "  it 
was  kind  of  you  to  stay.  Yes, 
I  am  tired  now.  I  will  try  and 
sleep,  and  to-morrow — to-morrow  I 
shall  feel  happier." 

At  the  words  Margaret  rose  obe- 
diently. 

"  It  is  late,"  she  said  ;  "  you  will 
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do  well  to  rest.     Shall  I  wait  till 
you  are  in  bed  ? " 

"No,  no,  thank  you."  She 
held  the  candle  at  the  door  to 
light  the  other  on  her  way ;  but, 
hidden  by  a  turn  in  the  staircase, 
Margaret  paused  and  sighed  as 
she  heard  the  unaccustomed  sound 
of  the  key  being  turned  in  the 
door  of  the  room  she  had  left. 

Left  to  herself,  Leigh  blew  out 
the  light  and  strove  to  sleep,  and 
for  a  time  a  sort  of  mist  spread  it- 
self between  reality  and  fancy,  and 
it  was  only  after  a  time  that  she 
realised  that  the  wearing  round  of 
thought  which  was  perplexing  her 
brain  had  intervened  again  be- 
tween her  and  sleep.  Presently  it 
grew  unbearable,  and  she  got  up, 
and,  putting  on  a  dressing-gown, 
leant  out  into  the  fresh  summer 
night.  Such  a  soft,  warm,  star- 
lit night,  with  a  gentle  little  wind 
now  and  again  making  itself  felt, 
— it  was  soothing,  calming.  She 
lingered  on,  feeling  relief.  By- 
and-by,  however,  she  returned  to 
her  old  occupation  of  pacing  about 
the  room. 

"  It  will  tire  me,"  she  thought, 
"  and  then  I  shall  sleep." 

She  did  not  lift  the  curtain  and 
pass  into  the  other  room,  though 
each  time  she  turned  in  her  slow 
even  walk  it  seemed  almost  as  if 
it  were  with  an  effort  she  did  not 
do  so. 

Each  time  she  knew  that  the 
moment  would  come  when  it 
would  be  impossible  to  resist. 

At  last — how  she  had  found  her 
way  there  she  was  uncertain  — 
she  was  standing  in  front  of  the 
picture,  studying  by  the  light  of 
the  lamp  she  held,  the  well-known 
features. 

The  soft  voice  which  had  called 
her  hither  seemed  now  to  be  her 
own  heart  speaking,  and  yet  its 
language  was  strange  and  un- 
known. She  could  not  interpret  it, 
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— was  only  conscious  of  pain.  She 
put  down  the  light,  and  sought  to 
read  the  comfort  she  had  so  often 
won  from  those  stern  features,  but 
to-night  they  did  not  offer  comfort. 
There  was  reproach  in  the  uplifted 
eyes,  the  flashing  sword. 

"  You — young,  undisciplined — 
have  refused  to  learn  the  lesson  of 
life.  I,  through  my  vow,  have 
reached  greater  heights  than  you. 
Renunciation  aims  at  higher  things 
than  you  have  ever  guessed  at.  To 
fall  and  rise  again  lifts  to  heights 
which  you  have  never  known." 

She  was  no  longer  standing,  but 
had  sunk  down  in  her  white  drap- 
eries under  the  picture  which  had 
so  stirred  her.  If  it  had  spoken 
aloud,  its  voice  would  not  have 
reached  her  any  more  surely.  All 
the  room  was  alive  with  the  pres- 
ence that  had  filled  it,  as  if  inani- 
mate things  were  speaking  of  the 
proud  eager  boy  who  had  once 
lived  here,  and  comparing  that 
memory  with  him  who  had  been 
here  to-night. 

"  I  understand  your  vow,"  she 
said  softly  at  length,  half  kneeling 
as  she  spoke.  "  It  was  renuncia- 
tion. That  is  why  it  has  always 
comforted  me.  I  understand  it 
now." 

Her  voice,  low  as  it  was,  star- 
tled her,  and  served  to  bring  back 
her  thoughts  to  the  consciousness 
of  her  surroundings,  and  in  a  half- 
awakened  manner  she  rose  slowly 
to  her  feet,  and,  with  the  candle  in 
her  hand,  once  more  passed  beyond 
the  whispers  and  echoes  of  the 
room.  But  in  the  further  room, 
where  the  so) ;  '-rJ't  air  still  blew, 
she  did  _„„  i*  "'''Qtfietly  and 
steadily  as  a  sle  .  u,rker,  she  went 
on  to  the  other  door,  turning  the 
unaccustomed  key  as  she  had  done 
earlier  in  the  evening,  and  stepped 
out  into  the  dark  passage. 

There  was  scarcely  a  plan  in  her 
mind.  Her  immediate  thought  was 
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to  seek  Margaret  and  to  speak  to 
her.  She  would  ask  more :  she 
would  learn  where  he  was,  what 
he  purposed  doing ;  and  then  to- 
morrow —  yes,  to  -  morrow  —  she 
would  decide  what  to  do.  To  let 
him  know  something  even  now, 
she  was  not  very  sure  what — but 
she  would  know  to-morrow. 

In  the  meantime  Margaret  would 
speak  to  her,  and  this  oppressive 
dreariness  would  be  lightened  in 
her  presence.  She  had  known 
him  all  his  life;  she  was  fond  of 
him.  Yes,  it  was  to  Margaret  she 
would  go. 

But  first — first,  as  her  silent  foot- 
falls trod  the  floors,  and  she  found 
herself  near  the  sitting-rooms — al- 
most unconsciously  she  paused  at 
the  library  door,  and  laid  her  hand 
on  the  lock.  Here  was  where  he 
had  been  earlier ;  perhaps  the  let- 
ter of  which  he  had  spoken  might 
have  been,  after  all,  for  her. 

Silently  as  a  shadow  she  pushed 
open  the  door  and  entered  the 
room  ;  and  at  first,  so  unreal  were 
her  movements  and  thoughts,  that 
it  scarcely  surprised  her  to  find  a 
light  burning.  It  seemed  almost, 
as  she  crossed  the  floor,  that  she 
had  known  it  all  along, — that  his 
voice  had  called  her,  and  that  she 
had  known  she  would  find  him  here. 

But  a  minute  later  the  sense  of 
unreality  had  vanished,  and  her 
heart  was  beating  so  fast,  her  hand 
trembling  so,  that  she  had  to  put 
down  the  lamp  she  still  held,  and 
stop  and  strive  to  steady  herself 
before  she  could  take  another  step. 

It  was  a  reflection  of  a  far-off 
day  —  the  quiet  'fic^irjs  seated  at 
the  writin^ti.'1  a^".^  before 
him;  but  he  \v  u  writing.  It 
had  been  pushed  aside,  and  his 
face  was  hidden  in  his  arms,  out- 
stretched on  the  table.  There  was 
abandonment,  desolation  in  the  at- 
titude ;  and  the  stillness  after  a 
moment  restored  her  strength,  and 
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she  stole  nearer,  nearer,  till  she 
could  have  touched  him — till  she 
could  note  how  thickly  sown  with 
grey  was  the  dark  hair. 

For  a  moment  she  remained 
watching  him,  and  then  the  silence 
and  stillness  frightened  her,  and 
she  laid  her  hand  tremblingly  on 
his  arm.  He  started  then,  lifting 
his  head ;  and  when  he  saw  her, 
her  name  escaped  him  in  a  loud, 
startled  cry — "  Leigh  !  " 

But  recovering  himself  directly, 
he  spoke.  "  What  is  it  ?  Do  you 
want  anything,  or — do  you  only 
want  to  make  sure  of  my  move- 
ments 1 " 

"  No,  no." 

She  did  not  note,  scarcely  heard, 
the  bitterness  of  his  words,  so 
intent  was  she  on  her  own 
thoughts. 

"  1  thought  you  had  gone,"  she 
went  on.  "  I  was  coming  to  look 
for  Margaret." 

"  Do  not  be  troubled.  I  am 
going  directly  it  is  light.  This 
was  a  final  vigil,"  he  said,  slowly, 
"  but  I  did  not  wish  or  intend 
you  to  know  of  it.  But  why  are 
you  awake  1  and  what  do  you 
want  with  Margaret  ?  " 

"  I  thought  you  had  gone,"  she 
repeated.  "  I  wanted  to  know 
where  you  were." 

"  Why  1 "  His  voice  was  quick 
and  stern,  but  his  eyes  were  hag- 
gard with  anxiety,  as  he  leaned 
towards  her  and  put  his  question. 
"  What  did  you  want  with  me  ? " 

"  I  wanted  to  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion." 

"  Ask  it  now." 

He  was  leaning  forward  in  his 
chair,  his  hands  clasping  the  arms, 
and  there  was  something  about 
them  that  told  of  the  strain  he 
was  putting  on  himself ;  and  as 
he  spoke  he  looked  at  her  until 
she  felt  compelled  to  draw  a  step 
nearer,  felt  she  must  speak.  But 
she  struggled  against  it. 
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"  Oh,  I  cannot ! "  she  cried  de- 
spairingly ;  and,  noting  the  efforts 
she  made  to  retain  control  over 
herself,  he  was  silent,  as  if  waiting 
till  she  had  regained  composure. 

She  turned  away  then  and  stood, 
her  head  drooped,  her  hands 
clasped,  striving  to  steady  them. 

"I  did  not  wish  to  ask  you," 
she  began,  vaguely.  "  I  thought 
you  had  gone.  If  I  had  known 


After  her  irresolute  broken 
tones,  his  voice  sounded  distinct 
and  clear,  though  low. 

"  You  will  not  believe  me.  I  do 
not  blame  you  for  that,  heaven 
knows,  but  I  should  like  you  to  hear 
me  say  that  nothing  I  have  suffered 
all  these  years  equals  what  the 
knowledge  of  your  spoilt  life  is  to 
me.  If  there  were  any  way  by 
which  I  could  make  you  the  trust- 
ing girl  I  first  knew,  I  would  buy 
it  at  any  cost ;  but  I  cannot.  I 
can  only  go,  and  trust  that  as  you 
are  so  young,  one  day  you  will 
forget  me  and  be  happy.  It  was 
coming,"  he  went  on,  as  she  made 
no  comment,  "  do  not  despair. 
You  yourself  told  me  that  even 
here  you  have  been  happy.  It 
will  come." 

"  Never  again,"  she  sighed. 

"  You  despair  too  soon,"  he 
answered.  "  You  are  tired  now, 
and  excited,  and  in  no  state  to 
judge.  Go  back  to  bed, — sleep  ; 
and  in  the  morning,  when  you 
wake  and  realise  I  have  gone,  all 
this  will  seem  a  dream,  and  you 
will  forget  it." 

"  Not  in  those  rooms  !  "  The 
words  escaped  her  almost  as  if  un- 
consciously, and  when  he  answered 
her  it  surprised  her,  as  if  it  were 
a  thought  to  which  he  had  replied. 

"  Leave  them.  You  have  only 
to  tell  my  sister  or  Margaret  your 
wish,  and  they  will  settle  the  mat- 
ter for  you." 

She  turned  away  with  troubled 
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looks,  but  yet  with  decision  as  if 
to  act  upon  his  words,  and  he 
made  no  attempt  to  stop  her, — did 
not  even  let  his  eyes  follow  her 
slow  steps  as  she  crossed  the  room. 
But  at  the  door  she  paused  so 
long,  that  he,  awaiting  its  opening, 
turned  his  head  to  ascertain  the 
reason  of  her  delay.  She  was 
standing  in  irresolution  watching 
him,  the  expression  of  her  face  a 
strange  mixture  of  doubt  and 
longing. 

But  as  he  turned  his  head  and 
his  eyes  met  hers — 

"  I  am  helpless,"  she  cried.  "  I 
do  not  wish  to  stay,  and  yet  you 
said " 

"  What  is  it  you  want  to  ask 
me1?  You  say  you  cannot  trust 
me, — that  because  of  my  past  you 
cannot.  Be  just,  and  tell  me  if  it 
indeed  is  so.  You  know  it  is  not : 
then  come  here.  I  swear  I  will 
not  take  advantage  of  your  help- 
lessness, as  you  seem  to  fear ;  and 
tell  me  what  it  is  you  want  to  ask 
me." 

"  I  cannot,  I  cannot !"  she  cried  ; 
but  even  so  saying,  came  slowly 
back  to  his  side. 

Standing  thus,  however,  she  did 
not  speak,  though  there  was  some- 
thing in  her  drooped  head  and 
attitude,  as  if  she  were  striving  to 
find  words  in  which  to  clothe  her 
thoughts. 

So  still  she  stood  that,  with  her 
downcast  eyes,  the  black  lashes 
resting  on  her  cheeks,  any  one 
looking  at  her  might  have  thought 
she  slept. 

"  You  said "  she  began,  slow- 
ly, but  she  did  not  lift  her  eyes. 

"I  have  said  so  many  things 
that  have  hurt  you,"  he  went  on 
as  she  paused,  "  it  would  be  better 
to  forget  them  all." 

"  No,  no ;  this  was  different." 
She  took  a  step  nearer,  and  stood 
behind  his  chair,  laying  a  slight 
hand  on  it,  as  if  to  steady  herself. 
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"  Different,"  she  repeated  ;  and  he 
was  aware  of  a  touch  on  his  shoul- 
der— a  touch  which  reminded  him 
of  that  far-off  dark  day  when  she 
had  elected  to  stay  with  him. 
"  You  said  that  if  you  had  had 
the  chance,  you  would  have  made 
me  love  you." 

There  was  no  hesitation  now  : 
the  words  came  so  low  and  quick 
that,  having  spoken,  she  gave  a 
little  breathless  sigh  and  tightened 
her  clasp  of  the  chair,  as  if  to  pre- 
vent herself  falling.  Then,  as  he 
did  not  speak  or  even  look  up,  in  a 
moment  she  had  thrown  herself 
on  her  knees  beside  him.  "  You 

remember  saying  it 1 " 

"What  do  you  mean?"  he  in- 
terrupted. "It  is  too  late  now." 

"  No,  no,"  she  cried  ;  "  do  not 
say  that.  Oh,  do  not  you  under- 
stand that  it  is  my  only  hope  1" 

"  Poor  child,"  he  said,  gently, 
"  what  can  I  do  ?  You  will  re- 
pent, and  then  I  shall  see  it,  and 
know  that  it  is  my  fault.  Better 
say  good-bye,  and  begin  life  afresh 
as  well  as  you  can,  without  me  to 
sadden  it.  You  will  live  to  re- 
proach me.  At  another  time  you 
will  remember  all  that  lies  between 
us." 

"  I  have  remembered  it  all  these 
months,  but  it  has  not  made  me 
happy,"  she  urged.  "  Now  teach 
me." 

"  What  shall  I  teach  you  ? "  he 
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answered  low  ;  and  as  he  spoke  he 
leant  down  and  took  her  hands  in 
his. 

"  To  love  you,"  she  faltered. 
He  bent  his  head  and  kissed  the 
hands  he  held.  The  colour  flushed 
into  her  cheeks  at  the  memory  of 
the  same  caress  he  had  offered  once 
before,  when  she  had  stood  in  the 
bare  dreary  room  at  Breitstein,  so 
young  and  confiding.  Looking  on 
that  other  presentment  of  herself, 
in  the  light  of  these  past  months, 
what  a  blank,  dreary  time  it 
seemed  !  what  a  lifetime  between 
then  and  now !  The  slight  cur- 
tain that  hung  between  past  and 
present  was  being  torn  down.  Her 
head  drooped  till.it  rested  against 
his  arm. 

The  vow.  Yes,  that  was  what 
had  stood  between  her  and  life, 
— that  was  the  reason  why  the 
dark  eyes  had  haunted  her  in  that 
tragic  picture,  whose  story  she  had 
so  often  failed  to  read.  But  now 
she  had  released  him,  and  given 
him  back  life  and  hope.  She  could 
not  give  him  back  his  youth  ;  those 
glad  eager  boy's  eyes  would  never 
again  look  forth  even  upon  her : 
but  the  man's  had  gained  some- 
thing which  the  boy's  had  not 
foretold. 

"Ah,  I  understand,"  she  said, 
softly,  as  his  hand  tenderly  touched 
her  hair.  "  It  has  been  all  a  mis- 
take, but  I  understand  it  now." 
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The  Protected  Barbette,  or  Moncrieff  System. 
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THE  PROTECTED   BARBETTE,   OR  MONCRIEFF   SYSTEM. 


ON  going  into  army  estimates 
this  session,  Colonel  Duncan,  O.B., 
R.A.,  in  the  House  of  Commons 
called  attention  to  the  heavy  ex- 
penditure caused  by  neglecting  to 
employ  the  protected  barbette  sys- 
tem in  coast  fortifications,  and 
moved  for  a  Select  Committee  to 
inquire  into  the  best  way  of  util- 
ising it  in  coast  defences  and  coal- 
ing stations. 

We  regret  that  the  gallant  mem- 
ber did  not  press  for  his  committee; 
for  there  is  as  little  doubt  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject  at  the 
present  time,  as  there  is  of  the  ex- 
traordinary misapplication  of  the 
protected  barbette  system,  and  of 
the  injury  caused  by  the  delay  in 
its  application.  Colonel  Duncan 
concluded  his  speech  by  stating 
that  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
country  by  this  delay  had  been  esti- 
mated at  three  millions  sterling. 

In  1868  a  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed, under  the  presidency  of 
Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  F.  W.  Grey, 
G.C.B.,  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
struction, condition,  and  cost  of 
the  fortifications  and  works  erect- 
ed, or  then  in  course  of  erection. 
That  Committee  had  what  was 
then  called  the  Moncrieff  system 
before  them  ;  and  although  it  was 
not  at  that  time  so  completely 
developed  as  now,  it  took  a  promi- 
nent place  in  their  report,  and  was 
strongly  recommended.  Referring 
to  the  fortifications  and  works, 
they  state  "  it  is  no  part  of  our 
duty  to  express  any  opinion  on  tlw 
original  plans."  The  Moncrieff 
system  was  therefore  only  consid- 
ered by  them  as  an  adaptation  to 
existing  works.  From  the  date  of 
their  report,  however,  and  of  the 
favourable  reports  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Moncrieff  carriages,  there 


was  no  excuse  for  treating  the  new 
system,  as  applied  to  unexecuted 
works,  merely  as  an  adjunct  of 
secondary  importance,  or  for  neg- 
lecting it,  and  delaying  its  applica- 
tion. All  this  has  been  done  :  and 
we  think  that  had  Colonel  Dun- 
can's motion  been  accepted,  it 
would  have  had  a  most  salutary 
effect  on  our  future  expenditure 
on  works  of  fortification,  and  in 
obtaining  efficiency  at  the  smallest 
cost  to  the  taxpayer,  if  in  no  other 
way,  by  drawing  attention  to  the 
subject. 

Colonel  Duncan's  Committee 
would,  at  any  rate,  have  demon- 
strated to  the  Government  and  the 
nation  the  importance  of  a  subject 
which  affects  one  of  the  largest 
items  of  public  expenditure,  as 
well  as  their  dearest  interests, — 
would  have  obtained  explanation 
of  the  delay  that  has  already  cost 
so  much,  and  probably  made  it 
impossible  to  revert  to  obsolete 
methods  of  fortification,  which,  up 
till  quite  recently,  have  swallowed 
nearly  all  the  votes  of  money 
granted  for  harbour  or  coast 
works. 

The  increasing  weight  and  pene- 
trative power  of  projectiles,  com- 
bined with  the  development  of 
machine  and  quick-firing  guns,  has 
taken  away  any  feeling  of  confi- 
dence that  may  have  existed  in 
the  efficiency  of  the  existing  ex- 
pensive works  constructed  on  the 
old  system,  and  has  brought  home 
to  most  minds  the  fact  that  some 
of  them  are  worse  than  useless. 

It  may  be  well  to  remind  our 
readers  of  the  character  of  the 
two  systems,  which  have  been  in 
competition  with  one  another  for 
nearly  twenty  years  —  in  which 
struggle  common-sense  has  not  yet 
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quite  prevailed  —  a  struggle  not 
yet  ended. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that 
the  most  able,  and  indeed  nearly 
all  the  younger  generation  of 
British  officers  accept,  and  now 
advocate,  more  or  less,  the  new 
system.  For  two  years,  at  any 
rate,  its  application  has  been  seri- 
ously taken  in  hand.  The  many 
years'  waste  of  time  has  caused 
a  serious  loss  or  waste  of  money, 
one  which  cannot  be  recovered, 
but  that  waste  can  be,  and  pro- 
bably will  now  be  arrested,  unless 
some  unexpected  incident  forces 
on  the  sudden  armament  of  coal- 
ing-stations and  other  vital  posi- 
tions, in  which  case  whatever  is 
ready  must,  of  course,  be  used, 
and  very  little  of  the  material  for 
the  new  system  is  ready. 

The  two  systems  in  competition, 
which  we  shall  for  brevity  call 
the  old  and  new,  may  thus  shortly 
be  described. 

The  old  system  is  that  which 
has  existed  from  the  time  when 
artillery  was  first  employed  in 
medieval  castles,  only  modified  in 
recent  years  to  meet  the  increas- 
ing power  of  rifled  cannon ;  this 
modification  took  the  form  of  a 
mere  strengthening  of  the  para- 
pets, first  with  granite,  then  with 
iron,  to  prevent  them  from  being 
breached.  In  spite  of  all  the  great 
advance  of  science,  the  old  system 
limited  itself  to  a  simple  piling  on 
of  more  material.  In,  short,  it  was 
the  system  on  which  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  loan  was  expended,  and 
which  we  now  see  in  all  our  fort- 
resses. In  other  words,  the  sys- 
tem of  large,  conspicuous,  and  ex- 
pensive forts,  containing  elaborate 
barracks,  &c.,  so  placed  in  some 
cases  as  to  be  a  standing  source  of 
artificially  provided  danger  during 
an  attack,  and  entailing  consider- 
able concentration  of  guns,  out- 
raging all  natural  surrounding 


features  by  their  self -proclaim  ing 
architectural  forms.  The  recti- 
lineal contours,  well-dressed  slopes, 
embrasures  apparently  formed  with 
the  object  of  guiding  the  enemy's 
shell  into  the  works ;  stately  case- 
ments, each  port  placed  equidis- 
tant to  the  fraction  of  an  inch, 
and  generally  painted  black — so 
as  to  realise  to  the  full  the  target 
ideal — are  familiar  to  us. 

Like  the  stiffdrilled  battalions 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  such  works 
have  had  their  day;  only,  in  our 
case,  it  is  open  to  question  whether 
our  coast  fortifications  were  not 
built  when  their  day  was  past. 
Such  works  as  Picklecombe,  or 
Garrison  Point,  illustrate  the  old 
system. 

The  new  system  was  described 
by  its  author,  and  the  description 
published  in  1869.  Up  to  now 
that  description  or  definition  re- 
quires no  amendment,  and  is  nearly 
in  his  own  words  as  follows : — 

Instead  of  making  large  regular 
forts,  and  forcing  surrounding  con- 
ditions into  harmony  with  them, 
the  new  method,  as  applied  to 
coast  works,  consists  in  placing  the 
heaviest  and  most  powerful  ar- 
tillery to  the  greatest  advantage; 
separating  the  guns,  so  as  not 
to  embarass  them  with  each  other's 
smoke — making  that  the  first  con- 
sideration ;  afterwards  protecting 
the  batteries  from  assault  by 
separate  and  distinct  arrange- 
ments, easily  devised  by  officers 
on  the  spot ;  dispensing  with  any 
exterior  slope,  such  as  those  which 
are  necessarily  exposed  to  view  in 
embrasure  parapets  constructed  on 
the  old  system. 

The  superior  slope  is  formed  en 
glacis  at  an  angle  to  cause  rico- 
chet, and  so  as  to  mask  the 
position  of  the  guns,  thus  making 
it  difficult  for  a  moving  ship  to 
lay  her  guns  on  one,  and  still 
more  difficult  on  several  batteries, 
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iudiciously  placed,  for  the  purpose 
of  deceiving  the  eye. 

The  batteries  are  placed  so  as 
to  support  each  other  in  case  of 
attack,  with  independent  strong- 
holds for  infantry  and  light  artil- 
lery (now  machine  guns),  protect- 
ing the  guns  from  a  coup  de  main  : 
all  connected  by  concealed  and 
sheltered  roads ;  complete  and  effi- 
cient means  for  internal  communi- 
cation, not  only  by  roads  but  by 
telegraph.  With  a  clearly  laid  down 
and  simple  method  of  working  it — 
not  liable  to  go  wrong  or  lead  to 
mistakes — these  telegraphs  would 
not  require  great  skill.  Means 
to  give  the  range  and  position  of 
any  indicated  ship  at  every  gun, 
and,  if  desired,  to  enable  the  guns 
to  deliver  a  converging  salvo  from 
all  sides  on  any  vessel  steaming 
past,  and  to  enable  the  officer 
directing  the  defence  to  apply  a 
definite  system  of  tactics,  instead 
of  a  mere  general  and  promiscu- 
ous fire.  The  batteries  are  armed 
with  guns  mounted  on  disappear- 
ing carriages,  which  utilise  the 
force  of  recoil  to  lower  the  whole 
gun  below  the  level  of  the  para- 
pet, so  that  it  can  be  loaded  out 
of  sight,  and  without  exposure. 
This  last  condition,  which  requires 
special  appliances,  is  one  of  the 
means  towards  an  end — which  is 
the  great  characteristic  of  the  sys- 
tem ;  that  end  is  Invisibility — com- 
bined with  dispersion  of  guns,  and 
the  power  of  converging  fire.  The 
guns  which  recoil  out  of  sight,  and 
can  be  trained  in  the  unseen  posi- 
tion to  fire  in  any  required  direc- 
tion, make  this  possible — in  no 
other  way  can  it  be  made  so. 
They  are  not  like  the  guns 
mounted  on  the  old  system,  which, 
with  their  detachments,  are  al- 
ways more  or  less  exposed  to 
sight,  and  to  direct  fire,  or  if  con- 
cealed behind  embrasures  or  ports, 
have  their  positions  gratuitously 


defined,  and  therefore  are  easily 
attacked  by  ships.  Protection  is 
got  in  the  new  system  without 
firing  through  a  pierced  parapet, 
which  of  course  reduces  the  lateral 
range  of  the  gun — and  also  it  got 
by  Invisibility ;  for  whatever  makes 
an  object  obscure  and  difficult  to 
hit,  protects  it  as  much  as  render- 
ing that  object  strong  enough  to 
resist  the  hit  when  made. 

Once  Moncrieff,  i.e.,  disappear- 
ing carriages,  can  be  applied,  the 
old  conditions  of  fortification, 
which  depended  on  the  maximum 
angle  through  which  a  gun  can  be 
trained  in  a  port  or  embrasure,  are 
entirely  changed.  If  a  powerful 
gun  be  properly  placed,  the  greater 
the  lateral  angle  on  which  it  can 
fire  the  more  it  can  do ;  therefore 
fewer  guns  are  required  to  do  the 
same  work  with  the  new  system 
than  with  the  old.  The  chief 
economy  is  obtained  by  reducing 
the  number  of  guns  required  for 
equal  work  done.  That  economy 
must  be  calculated  on  the  cost  of 
the  guns,  works,  and  the  number 
of  men  required  for  each  gun  that 
can  be  dispensed  with,  the  last — 
viz.,  reduction  of  artillery  garri- 
son, being  the  most  important  and 
considerable  item. 

Other  branches  of  the  subject 
for  supplementing  coast  defences, 
such  as  travelling  Moncrieflf  car- 
riages, masked  roads,  <fcc.,  need 
not  at  present  be  considered. 

Having  shortly  described  these 
two  rival  systems — which,  it  will 
be  observed,  differ  radically  from 
one  another  in  principle,  as  well 
as  in  detail,  and  which  cannot  be 
properly  applied  in  the  same  class 
of  works — it  will  be  obvious  that 
the  claims  of  their  respective  sup- 
porters were  necessarily  conflicting 
at  all  points.  It  cannot,  perhaps, 
be  expected  that  the  seasoned  sup- 
porters of  the  old  system  should 
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admit  that  it  is  obsolete — has  long 
been  obsolete — and  that  the  money 
which  has  been  so  lavishly  expend- 
ed on  it  has  been  wasted.  They 
doubtless  still  view  with  compla- 
cency the  elaborate  and  expensive 
methods  employed  on  their  works, 
the  skill  with  which  the  iron  and 
steel  manufacturers  have  met  their 
requirements,  and  the  imposing 
concentration  of  artillery  piled  up 
in  tiers  of  guns.  They  naturally 
fail  to  see  that  the  system  which 
they  have  been  engaged  in  develop- 
ing since  early  manhood  is,  after 
all,  but  a  lingering  survival  of  an- 
cient methods  elaborated  by  the 
engineers  of  the  middle  ages  to 
meet  different  conditions,  or  at 
best  a  too  literal  copy  of  the  old 
wooden  sailing  three-decker,  which 
brought  victory  in  its  day,  when 
the  heaviest  gun  was  a  68-pounder 
firing  spherical  shot. 

The  quantity  of  smoke  produced 
by  one  modern  charge  of  powder 
would  itself  be  a  sufficient  objec- 
tion to  massing  of  artillery  as 
of  old.  But  there  are  other  and 
stronger  arguments  for  Dispersion 
and  Invisibility  than  this. 

Any  attempt  to  perpetuate  the 
old  system,  even  partially,  and  to 
fondly  linger  over  its  architectural 
beauties,  or  its  deceptive  grandeur, 
can  only  end  in  throwing  good 
money  after  bad,  and,  which  is 
worse,  incurring  unjustifiable  risks. 

Enough,  and  more  than  enough, 
has  already  been  done  in  this  re- 
actionary direction,  ever  since  the 
Government  were  informed  by 
their  Special  Committees  on  the 
subject  sixteen  years  ago,  that  the 
new  system  was  both  more  efficient 
and  less  expensive  than  the  old 
one.  It  is  now  full  time  to  recog- 
nise this  openly  and  without  re- 
serve, and  to  act  accordingly. 

In  a  paper  read  at  the  Royal 
United  Service  Institution  by  an 
officer  of  the  Works  Department, 


in  March  1873,  the  writer  states  : 
"  I  certainly  fail  to  see  that,  in 
fortifying  a  position  such  as  that 
described  (the  Thames),  or  any 
other  which  I  can  conceive,  there 
is  anything  in  Major  Moncrieff's 
invention  which  is  likely  to  over- 
turn the  recognised  principles  of 
fortification."  This,  no  doubt,  ex- 
pressed the  official  view  at  that 
time,  the  so  -  called  "  recognised 
principles  of  fortification "  being 
those  of  the  Crimean  era.  The 
general  character  of  much  of  the 
work  since  carried  out,  proves  that 
this  view  has  been  consistently 
adhered  to  in  influential  quarters 
till  quite  recently. 

The  gross  misapplication  of  the 
Moncreiff  system  in  certain  cases, 
and  the  delay  in  developing  it, 
are  thus  fully  explained. 

Specially  referring  to  the 
Thames  works — i.e.,  Cliffe,  Shorn- 
meade,  and  Coalhouse— the  official 
view  of  the  system  is  in  marked 
contrast  to  that  held  by  the  en- 
gineer intrusted  with  the  con- 
struction of  these  works, — viz.,  the 
late  lamented  General  Gordon,  of 
Chinese  and  Khartoum  celebrity, 
who  even  submitted  to  the  War 
Office  a  plan  and  estimate  for 
altering  them  from  the  old  to  the 
new  system,  strongly  recommend- 
ing that  course,  by  which  he  re- 
ported he  could  increase  their  effi- 
ciency, and  at  the  same  time 
largely  reduce  their  cost.  That 
estimate,  however,  included  the 
expense  of  taking  down  as  much 
of  the  structures  as  had  then  been 
built,  and  removing  the  conspicu- 
ous targets  they  now  offer  to  an 
enemy's  fire ;  and  the  plan  was 
naturally  unacceptable  to  those 
whose  opinions  it  condemned. 
General  Gordon  believed  in,  and 
was  a  strong  supporter  of,  the 
Moncrieff  system,  because  his  great 
experience  in  actual  war  enabled 
him  to  appreciate  fully  the  special 
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advantages  which  it  conferred  on 
the  defence.  Many  other  eminent 
engineer  and  artillery  officers  sup- 
ported that  system  from  the  first ; 
but  Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  late  In- 
spector-General of  Fortifications, 
has  done  more  to  break  with  the 
evil  traditions  of  the  past  than 
any  officer  in  the  service. 

Sailors,  who  of  course  conduct 
the  attack  against  shore  batteries, 
were,  as  might  be  expected,  from 
the  first  impressed  with  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  new  system,  but 
were  overruled  by  the  theorists 
who  evolved  from  their  inner  con- 
sciousness empirical  methods  of 
attack  to  suit  their  preconceived 
ideal  of  defence. 

We  now  come  to  the  misappli- 
cations of  the  new  system  :  these 
probably  afford  the  strongest  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  the  motion  in 
the  House  by  Colonel  Duncan. 
Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  there 
is  not  yet  one  instance,  at  home  or 
abroad,  of  a  proper  application  of 
that  system  by  the  War  Office. 
The  Moncrieff  batteries  that  have 
been  built,  for  instance,  at  Pop- 
ston,  Hubberston,  Milford  Haven, 
Newhaven,  and  elsewhere,  violate 
every  principle  laid  down  by  the 
author  of  the  system.  This  mis- 
application has  even  gone  the 
length  of  placing  Moncrieff  em- 
placements on  the  top  of  case- 
mates. Those  at  Flatholme,  on 
the  Severn,  are  the  best  examples, 
but  are  far  from  being  in  perfect 
accordance  with  these  principles. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  authori- 
ties "fail  to  see  that  the  system 
is  likely  to  overturn  the  recog- 
nised principles  of  fortification," 
or  inversely,  that  failing  to  see 
this,  they  have  wastefully  mis- 
applied it. 

Even  the  enormous  waste  of 
money  which  resulted  from  the 
action  of  a  handful  of  individuals 
who  opposed  breech-loading  ord- 
nance at  a  time  when  every  great 


Power  had  accepted  it,  is  small 
compared  to  that  which  has  been 
lavished  on  an  obsolete  system  of 
coast  fortification. 

The  complete  adoption  and  pro- 
per application  of  the  Moncrieff 
system  by  the  Australian  colonies, 
the  stimulating  effect  of  machine 
and  quick-firing  guns,  as  well  as 
the  results  from  the  recent  experi- 
ments at  Inchkeith,  at  Portland, 
and  at  Eastbourne,  rightly  inter- 
preted, may  prevent  such  mistakes. 

The  Inchkeith  experiments  de- 
monstrated the  exposure  of  the 
men  in  an  open  barbette  battery, 
and  its  great  visibility ;  the  Port- 
land ones,  the  security  of  a  Mon- 
crieff emplacement,  and  its  invisi- 
bility ;  those  at  Eastbourne,  the 
dangerous  exposure  of  the  men, 
even  in  a  perfectly  constructed  iron 
cupola,  and  consequently  the  still 
greater  exposure  in  ordinary  case- 
mate and  shield  batteries.  But, 
considering  how  slow  the  War 
Office  has  always  proved  itself  in 
grasping  new  conditions,  it  is  to 
be  regretted,  in  the  interests  of 
military  science  as  well  as  those  of 
the  public,  that  a  Parliamentary 
Committee  was  refused. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that 
the  objection  raised  with  some 
force  to  MoncrieflTs  original  dis- 
appearing carriage  has  ceased  to 
exist.  His  first  counterweight 
carriages  became  unwieldy  in  a 
rapidly  increasing  ratio  with  the 
weight  of  the  guns  to  which  they 
were  applied.  But  his  hydro-pneu- 
matic carriages  are  free  from  this 
drawback — are  simple  and  beauti- 
ful in  their  mechanism — and  by 
the  steadiness  of  their  movements 
render  night-firing  comparatively 
a  simple  operation.  The  one  great 
advantage  of  Colonel  Duncan's 
motion  was  a  practical  admission 
by  the  Surveyor-General  of  the 
Ordnance  that  even  in  official  cir- 
cles the  merits  of  the  Moncrieff 
system  are  now  recognised. 
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THE     OLD     SALOON. 


THERE  are  some  books  which, 
without  any  of  the  personal  reve- 
lations of  an  autobiography,  and 
without  anything  of  that  apparent 
egotism  which  is  the  weakness 
of  all  individual  narratives,  have 
much  of  that  which  is  best  in 
autobiographical  writing — the  un- 
conscious and  involuntary  exhibi- 
tion of  character,  and  that  kind 
of  opening  up  of  disposition  and 
nature  which  makes  the  reader 
feel  himself  for  the  moment  the 
friend  and  companion  of  the  writer. 
The  modest  self-disclosure  which 
tears  away  no  natural  veil,  and 
which  has  no  factitious  object, 
neither  self-defence  nor  self-expo- 
sition, but  merely  the  courteous 
and  friendly  impulse  of  a  good  man 
among  his  fellows,  has  a  charm  in 
the  very  absence  of  intention.  It 
is  like  an  accidental  meeting,  all 
the  pleasanter  that  we  had  no 
reason  to  look  for  it.  The  volume, 
just  published,  which  bears  the  hon- 
oured name  of  the  Earl  of  Iddes- 
leigh,1  is  an  admirable  example  of 
this  delightful  kind  of  unexpected 
acquaintanceship.  It  is  scarcely 
biographical,  and  the  author  has 
scarcely  yet  quite  disappeared  as 
one  of  the  best-known  and  most 
important  actors  on  the  stage  of 
public  life.  The  most  careless  has 
not  yet  forgotten  that  melancholy 
scene  when  the  gentle  -  hearted 
statesman  suddenly  broke  down  in 
the  fulness  of  his  days,  and  died 
without  a  complaint  on  the  thresh- 
old of  a  retirement  which  was 
not  quite  his  own  choice,  yet 
which  he  was  at  once  too  proud 
and  too  self  -  denying  to  resist. 
That  poignant  memory  will  not 


easily  die  out  of  our  hearts  ]  and 
there  is  something  in  the  very 
statement  of  his  name  upon  the 
title-page  which  appeals  to  our 
feelings  with  a  mixture  of  tender- 
ness and  regret.  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  first  Earl  of  Iddesleigh. 
Her  Majesty  has  made  no  peer 
more  worthy  of  the  honour;  yet 
the  old  familiar  title,  perhaps  not 
quite  willingly  parted  with,  has  the 
warmer  claim.  Few,  if  any,  of 
his  contemporaries  have  left  such 
a  stainless  record.  His  name  is 
pleasant  to  multitudes  who  never 
saw  him  nor  could  be  personally 
affected  by  the  natural  benignity 
of  the  man,  which  is  one  of  the 
greatest  tributes  which  can  be  paid 
to  the  most  excellent  of  the  earth. 
The  present  book  is  not  bio- 
graphical, yet  it  affords  a  faint  in- 
dication of  his  appearances  among 
his  neighbours  in  the  country-side, 
to  use  a  kindly  Scotch  word,  in 
which  his  family  had  long  been 
popular  and  well  known.  To 
show  us  how  he  fulfilled  the 
modern  idea  of  a  great  country 
magnate,  not  by  throwing  a  big 
shadow  upon  the  district,  but  by 
doing  his  best  to  enlighten  and 
enliven,  to  partake  his  experiences 
and  his  knowledge  with  his  neigh- 
bours, to  "  allure  to  higher  worlds, 
and  lead  the  way,"  in  every  sense 
of  the  words,  is  its  office.  There  is 
nothing  in  it  of  solemn  or  weighty 
import,  no  veiled  revelations  of  pub- 
lic matters,  no  expositions  of  policy 
or  intention  to  be  filtered  to  the 
general  public  through  the  literary 
society  of  Exeter.  The  subjects 
are  generally  light — one  of  them 
being  no  more  than  the  fertile  and 
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inexhaustible  theme  of  "  Nothing  " 
— and  the  treatment  easy  and  fa- 
miliar.    He  does  not  pretend  to 
teach  new  or  great  truths  :  a  sug- 
gestion— a  new  idea,  thrown  into 
the  midst  of  the  company  to  lead 
to  further  gentle  thoughts — a  new 
pursuit  pointed  out — a  discredited 
science  justified  :  perhaps  only,  and 
that   is   worth   thinking   of  —  the 
entertainment  of  a  pleasant  even- 
ing    pleasantly     occupied  --  are 
what  he  sought  to  give.     It  is  not 
as  a  professor  full  of  information 
to   convey,  any  more   than   as   a 
politician  conscious  that  a  hundred 
hidden  meanings  will  be  suspected 
in  his  lightest  talk,  that  he  speaks. 
His  object  is  almost  invariably  to 
give  pleasure,  to  meet  the  atten- 
tive looks  and  interest  of  his  audi- 
ence with  an  unaffected  and  friend- 
ly effort  to  cheer,  to  encourage,  to 
communicate    a    generous     senti- 
ment or  add  a  brightness  to  the 
common  atmosphere.      This   high 
aim  is  carried  out  without  preten- 
sion,    with    unfailing     sympathy. 
We   can  form  no  better   concep- 
tion of  the  attitude  of  a  man  dis- 
tinguished   by    his    position   and 
gifts   among   those  who   look   up 
to   him   from    more   limited    sur- 
roundings and  knowledge,  and  ex- 
perience less  than  his.    His  Devon- 
shire  neighbours,   his  young  men 
at  Edinburgh,  appear  to  us  pleas- 
antly through  the  friendly  light  in 
his  genial  and  kind  eyes.     He  has 
nothing  to  do  with  their  instruc- 
tion :  the  education  to  which  he 
helps   them    is   that   of   the   true 
humanities,  the  softening  of  high- 
toned  feeling,   and  the  courtesies 
of  the  heart. 

The  Lectures  and  Essays,  ani- 
mated by  this  fine  spirit,  afford 
indications  of  the  author's  pursuits 
and  pleasures  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  life ;  and  are  not  with- 
out instructiveness  of  a  wider  de- 
scription, as  showing  tokens  of 
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the  general  state  of  feeling  of 
the  period.  Thus  it  is  amusing 
to  find,  in  the  lecture  upon  Taste, 
which  is  the  second  in  the  book, 
traces  of  that  terrible  moment  be- 
fore the  great  Exhibition  of  '51 
when  that  faculty  scarcely  existed 
in  England,  and  every  kind  of 
monstrosity  in  the  shape  of  orna- 
ment was  permitted  and  tolerated. 
Sir  Stafford's  simple  and  elemen- 
tary, but  thoroughly  sound,  defini- 
tion of  what  is  and  is  not  permis- 
sible, recalls  the  works  of  the  time 
to  us  like  a  hideous  dream.  These 
were  the  days  when  our  carpets 
were  strewn  with  gigantic  bouquets, 
and  a  lady's  hand,  in  white  biscuit, 
cut  off  by  the  wrist,  held  the  vase 
in  which  we  placed  our  flowers. 

"  The  introduction  of  natural  forms 
into  a  work  of  art,  so  far  from  se- 
curing its  perfection,  only  render  it 
the  more  difficult  to  make  it  truly 
natural,  and  very  often  lead  to  its 
being  made  truly  monstrous.  The 
forms  of  flowers  may  be  very  sug- 
gestive to  an  artist  who  is  designing 
a  candlestick,  and  the  man  who  can 
compose  one  with  half  the  grace 
which  Nature  bestows  upon  a  flower 
may  well  be  proud  of  his  perform- 
ance. But  there  is  not  much  original- 
ity, and  there  is  very  little  beauty, 
in  copying  one  of  her  lilies  or  her 
roses,  and  grafting  upon  it  the  ap- 
paratus necessary  for  holding  the 
caudle.  A  rose  was  never  intended 
for  such  an  office,  and  cannot  be  made 
to  perform  it  without  exciting  a  sen- 
sation of  pain  in  every  true  admirer 
of  its  native  loveliness.  If  the  cup 
which  holds  the  candle  is  visibly 
stuck  into  the  flower,  with  which  it 
manifestly  has  nothing  to  do,  the 
result  is  a  monster,  as  indefensible, 
though  not  so  startling,  as  a  sphinx 
or  a  centaur.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  cup  be  so  artfully  concealed  as  to 
make  the  flower  itself  appear  to  per- 
form its  office,  then  we  are  tormented 
with  the  feeling  that  it  is  not  strong 
enough,  or  is  in  some  other  way  un- 
suitable." 

These   principles   are   very  ele- 
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mentary  to  our  present  advanced 
ideas ;  but  they  were  enlightened 
and  highly  progressive  before 
the  Prince  Consort's  once  much 
ridiculed  World's  Fair  brought 
the  wares  of  all  the  nations  to- 
gether to  be  inspected  and  studied. 
There  stands  at  this  moment  upon 
our  very  table  a  little  silver  taper- 
stand  made  of  a  flower-bell  set 
upon  a  broad  leaf  —  a  genuine 
specimen  of  the  art  of  fifty  years 
ago  :  and  a  very  nice  little  mon- 
ster, too,  or  else  the  partiality 
of  ownership  misleads  us,  is  this 
little  relic  of  that  recent  yet 
far  remote  antiquity,  which  is 
in  reality  farther  off  than  the 
fifteenth  century.  What  is  still 
more  strange,  however,  is  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  crude  and  primi- 
tive naturalism  in  regions  where 
all  the  finest  precedents  of  orna- 
mental art  have  existed  for  cen- 
turies. At  this  day  every  door 
in  Madrid  which  boasts  the  con- 
venience of  a  knocker,  bears  one 
in  the  shape  of  that  same  lady's 
hand  gracefully  carved,  with  the 
delicate  fingers  of  which  you  per- 
form the  necessary  tattoo :  and 
this  almost  within  sight  of  Toledo, 
with  all  its  delicate  Moorish 
traditions !  No  doubt  the  same 
popular  pattern  of  door-knocker 
is  used  in  Toledo  too.  In  the 
beautiful  old  city  of  Saragossa, 
the  long  table  at  which,  in  the 
chief  hotel  of  the  place,  the  guests 
dine  is  ornamented  with  artificial 
(very  artificial)  plants  in  pots,  out 
of  the  flowers  of  which  issues  the 
flame  of  the  gas  !  So,  after  all, 
the  Britisher  of  the  early  days  of 
Victoria  was  not  so  far  behind  as 
we  all  suppose. 

It  is  interesting  at  the  present 
moment  to  meet  unawares  with  a 
few  dates  which  occur  without 
intention  in  the  lecture  on  "  Dis- 
tant Correspondents,"  into  which 
Sir  Stafford  introduced  some  re- 


collections of  his  own  sentiments 
and  opinions  after  his  visit  to 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 
"The  first  railway  in  England," 
he  says,  "was  opened  in  1830; 
the  first  real  ocean  communication 
by  steam  was  about  the  time  of 
the  accession  of  her  Majesty  to 
the  throne,  when  the  Sirius  and 
the  Great  Western  crossed  the 
ocean  ;  and  the  first  patent  for  the 
electric  telegraph  was  signed  in  the 
same  year  that  her  Majesty  came 
to  the  throne ;  then  we  had  the 
shortening  and  improving  of  the 
routes  by  which  our  correspond- 
ence is  carried,  and  the  greatest 
and  most  important  of  those  im- 
provements, the  making  use  of  the 
overland  route  to  India,  dated 
from  about  the  same  period." 
What  a  revolution  since  then  ! 
Charles  Lamb's  letter  to  his  dis- 
tant correspondent,  with  which  the 
lecture  is  prefaced,  treats  of  a 
state  of  things  as  different  from, 
and  more  amazing  to,  the  gener- 
ations born  in  Queen  Victoria's 
reign  than  the  pilgrimages  of 
the  middle  ages.  It  is  character- 
istic that  when  on  this  subject  the 
lecturer  does  not  allow  himself  to 
be  beguiled  into  any  personal  views 
of  America  or  descriptions  of  his 
experiences  there,  but  keeps  to  his 
subject,  that  of  postal  and  other 
communications,  and,  when  he  ex- 
pands at  all,  does  so  on  the  great 
imperial  question  of  the  colonies, 
and  how  best  to  retain  and  de- 
velop them.  "  Certain  I  am,"  he 
says,  "  that  if  you  convert  this 
British  Empire  into  a  republic,  it 
could  only  be  an  insular  republic. 
Certain  I  am,  that  whatever  knits 
your  Canadian,  Australian,  Afri- 
can, and  Indian  fellow-subjects  in 
your  empire,  is  the  tie — the  per- 
sonal tie — of  the  monarchy.  .  .  . 
For  the  maintenance  of  the  British 
Empire  as  it  is,  the  monarchy  is  in- 
dispensable." These  are  wise  words 
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and  true,  and  highly  appropriate  to 
the  present  moment,  in  which  the 
Queen  herself  leads  the  way  in  a 
wise  and  generous  recognition  of 
Colonial  claims,  and  of  their  large 
importance  to  the  commonwealth. 
It  is  almost  a  pity  that  the  pictur- 
esque addition  of  the  actual  names 
of  these  great  dependencies  should 
not  be  made  to  her  Majesty's  titles. 
Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, of  Canada,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  the  rest,  would  sound 
well  in  a  herald's  proclamation. 

In  another  essay  there  occurs 
a  passage  which  will  come  home 
to  the  business  and  bosoms  of 
many  anxious  parents  under  the 
present  regime,  when  every  avenue 
to  employment  is  barred  by  an 
examination.  Sir  Stafford  does 
not  entirely  commit  himself  to  the 
principle  of  examinations  as  a  test 
of  fitness  for  public  service ;  yet 
he  finds  the  advantages  more,  and 
the  risks  less,  than  have  been  gen- 
erally conceived. 

"  I  am  not  disposed  to  be  quite  so 
severe  upon  cramming  as  some  persons 
are.  To  have  the  power  of  getting  up 
a  subject,  even  superficially,  in  a  short 
time,  is  very  useful.  It  shows  no 
small  power  of  mind,  and  it  may  be 
taken  as  a  proof  of  a  kind  of  readiness 
which  is  likely  to  be  often  called  into 
play.  I  remember  some  years  ago 
examining  an  officer  in  charge  of 
a  large  Government  department  on 
the  subject  of  the  new  system  of  ap- 
pointment by  competitive  examina- 
tion. He  told  me  that  a  young  man 
had  recently  gained  an  appointment 
in  his  office  by  an  excellent  paper  on 
political  economy ;  that  he  had  been 
so  struck  with  it  that  he  had  asked 
him  where  he  had  studied  the  subject, 
and  was  rather  startled  to  find  that 
all  the  knowledge  he  possessed  had 
been  crammed  up  in  the  course  of 
about  a  month  for  that  particular 
examination.  He  added,  however, 
that  though  the  young  man  probably 
soon  forgot  what  he  had  thus  hastily 
got  together,  he  proved  a  remark- 
ably good  and  able  clerk.  The 


power  of  cramming  showed  power  of 
miinl,  which,  when  directed  to  other 
tasks,  was  able  to  accomplish  them." 

The  reader,  however,  will  prob- 
ably turn  with  still  greater  inte- 
rest to  those  lighter  productions 
which  are  still  more  like  the  pleas- 
ant talk  of  a  refined  and  cultivated 
man  in  easy  intercourse  with  his 
neighbours  and  disciples.  The 
lectures  on  "  Desultory  Reading," 
on  "  Nothing,"  on  "  Names  and 
Nicknames,"  will  be,  we  do  not 
doubt,  the  favourites  of  those  who 
read,  as  this  gentle  but  potent  mas- 
ter would  have  them  do,  with  a 
special  regard  for  the  lights  and 
shadows  of  human  life  in  books. 
The  ease  of  the  man  who  has  read 
much,  and  has  acquired  that  train- 
ing which  comes  only  by  continuous 
study,  in  after  incursions  at  his  will 
into  the  boundless  fields  of  litera- 
ture, is  in  every  word  of  his  pleas- 
ant address  on  the  former  subject 
to  the  students  of  Edinburgh.  The 
last  thing  in  the  world  which  he 
suggests  is  mental  idleness,  or  that 
kind  of  reading  which  stifles  ra- 
ther than  encourages  thought. 
We  are  not  to  confound  desultory 
reading  with  idleness.  He  says — 

"  It  is  useful  to  look  to  the  origin 
of  words.  The  word  '  desultory '  is 
of  Latin  parentage,  and  it  was  ap- 
plied by  the  Romans  to  describe  the 
equestrian  jumping  actively  from  one 
steed  to  another  in  the  circus,  or  even 
(as  was  the  case  with  the  Numidians) 
in  the  midst  of  battle.  That,  cer- 
tainly, was  no  idle  loitering  ;  it  was 
energetic  activity,  calculated  to  keep 
the  mind  and  the  body  very  much 
alive  indeed.  That  should  be  the 
spirit  of  the  desultory  reader.  His 
must  be  no  mere  fingering  of  books 
without  thought  how  they  are  to  be 
turned  to  account.  He  may  be  wise 
in  not  allowing  himself  to  become  a 
book- worm  ;  but  he  must  take  care 
not  to  become  what  is  much  worse,  a 
book-butterfly.  Whatever  is  worth 
doing  is  worth  doing  well,  and  it  is 
possible  so  to  regulate  and  pursue  a 
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seemingly  desultory  course  of  reading 
as  to  render  it  more  truly  beneficial 
than  an  apparently  deeper  and  severer 
method  of  study.  This  world  of  ours 
is  an  old  world,  full  of  the  works  and 
records  of  many  generations.  "We  are 
in  daily  contact  with  the  fragments 
of  the  past,  with  traces  here  and  re- 
mains there  which  attract  our  atten- 
tion either  for  their  intrinsic  beauty 
or  utility,  or  as  indications  of  the 
manners  and  habits  of  mankind  in 
former  ages.  Among  these  records 
assuredly  there  are  none  which  are 
of  greater  interest,  or  of  higher  value, 
than  the  records,  mere  fragments 
though  they  may  often  be,  of  human 
history  and  human  thought  which 
are  to  be  found  in  books.  The  poet 
tells  us  how  we  may  so  read  the  great 
book  of  nature  that  we  may  find  in 
the  trees,  the  stones,  the  running 
brooks,  lessons  which  may  profit  as 
much  as  sermons.  But  while  cordially 
accepting  this  teaching,  we  may  ob- 
serve that  the  trees  and  the  brooks 
would  hardly  convey  all  these  useful 
lessons  to  us  if  we  had  not  a  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  books  to  begin 
with.  The  lover  of  nature  will  find 
much  revealed  to  him  which  the  mere 
book-worm  will  wholly  fail  to  notice  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  well-read 
man  who  can  apply  the  teaching  of 
his  books  to  the  objects  which  he  sees 
around  him  will  profit  far  more  than 
his  illiterate  companion." 

The  Life  of  Lord  Iddesleigh  has 
been  promised  us  at  no  distant  date, 
and  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  there 
is  abundant  material  of  the  most 
interesting  and  characteristic  kind. 
In  the  meantime  these  finely  felt 
and  clearly  reasoned  addresses  con- 
firm everything  that  is  known  of 
the  blameless  statesman  whose  loss 
all  classes  and  all  parties  alike  de- 
plore. 

The  little  book  which  Sir  John 
Lubbock1  has  made  of  his  recent 
lectures  and  essays  is  the  most 
curious  contrast  imaginable  to  that 
of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.  Sir 
John  Lubbock  is  a  man  of  science, 


famed  for  patient  and  anxious  in- 
vestigations into  the  economy  of 
insect   life.      He   is  a  statesman, 
too,   after  a  sort — a  man  of  con- 
siderable    reputation     and     popu- 
larity, and   one   of   the   excellent 
of  the    earth.      One   of    the    lec- 
tures which  he  has  reprinted  gave 
occasion    not    long  ago    to    much 
shedding  of  ink,  and  pne  of  those 
social  discussions  which  please  the 
drawing  -  rooms,   and  are  so  good 
for   the   evening   papers.      He   it 
was  who   started  the   controversy 
about  the  "hundred  best  books," 
and  called  forth  so  many  opinions 
on   the  subject  from  all  sorts  of 
persons,  whether  worthy  or  not  of 
having  an  opinion,  with  about  as 
little  profit  to  the  anxious  reader 
in   search  of  guidance,  or  to  any 
one  except  the  newspapers,  whose 
columns  were  thus  supplied  with 
gratuitous  "  copy,"  as  could  well  be 
imagined.     Sir  John's  book,  how- 
ever, is  not  merely  an  author's  col- 
lection  of    addresses  to    Mechan- 
ics'   Institutes    and    other    socie- 
ties, as  on  its  face  it  purports  to 
be.     It  is  in  reality  one  of  many 
arguments,    valid    and    otherwise, 
which    have    been    put    forth   of 
late  years,  since  a  clever  literary 
man    struck   out    a    certain    suc- 
cess   for  himself   by  his  question 
as  to  whether  life  was  worth  liv- 
ing, in  answer  affirmatively  to  that 
problem.    That  life  is  indeed  quite 
worth  the  trouble,  and  that  with- 
out  reference    to    any    chimerical 
hopes  of  something  better  at  the 
end,  or  of  any  after  redding-up  of 
its  confusions  and  difficulties,  has 
been  the  assertion  to  which  several 
excellent  writers  have  committed 
themselves ;   and  this  is  Sir  John 
Lubbock's  theme. 

The  "  duty  of  happiness  "  is  the 
first  which  is  pointed  out  in  this 
little  book ;  and  its  leading  doc- 
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trine  that,  "  if  a  man  is  unhappy, 
this  must  be  his  own  fault,  for 
God  made  all  men  to  be  happy," 
is  the  faith  which  it  is  intended 
to  embody.  The  text  is  from 
Epictetus  —  and  the  doctrine,  no 
doubt,  is  one  very  suitable  for  per- 
sons afflicted  by  no  real  troubles, 
well  endowed  both  by  nature  and 
fortune,  but  "  rather  prone  to  suf- 
fer from  low  spirits,"  which,  the 
author  informs  us,  is  his  own  case. 
The  original  speaker  was  not,  in- 
deed, in  these  happy  circumstances; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was 
precisely  one  of  those  men  to  whom 
such  a  philosophy  is  most  possible 
— a  man,  as  he  himself  says,  with- 
out a  home  or  possessions,  with- 
out wife  or  children,  altogether 
detached  from  the  ordinary  ties  of 
humanity,  and  proudly  conscious  of 
a  mind  which  was  to  him  a  king- 
dom, the  monarchy  of  which  was 
absolute,  undisturbed  by  the  in- 
terference of  the  affections  or  the 
complication  of  other  people's  in- 
terests and  desires.  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock  is  too  able  and  sympathetic  a 
man  not  to  perceive  how  fallacious 
is  the  philosophy  built  upon  the 
experiences  either  of  the  rich  and 
dominant  or  of  the  solitary.  To 
say  that  God  intended  all  men  to 
be  happy,  and  that  it  is  their  own 
fault  if  they  are  not  so,  would 
be  cold  comfort  to  human  beings 
in  the  more  ordinary  positions 
of  life.  With  all  the  modifica- 
tions of  the  Christian  faith,  which 
teaches  us  not  that  God  made 
all  men  to  be  happy,  but  to  do 
good  and  resist  evil,  it  is  hard 
enough  to  keep  on  our  way  through 
the  extraordinary  inequalities  and 
miseries  of  human  nature.  Most 
of  us  are  so  woven  in  with  other 
lives  that  the  power  of  severe  em- 
pire over  ourselves,  which  keeps 
the  philosophic  slave  cheerful,  is  a 
thing  impossible.  Is  it  to  be  sup- 
posed a  man's  fault  that  his  wife 


dies,  or  his  child  t  that  his  sons  or 
daughters,  more  terrible  still,  "  go 
wrong"?  or  how  is  he  likely  to 
perceive  in  these  circumstances, 
save  by  the  depths  of  his  unhappi- 
ness,  that  God  made  him  to  be 
happy  1  This  is  the  subterfuge 
of  those  who  flee  from  life's  prob- 
lems, not  any  explanation  of  its 
real  facts. 

For  who  will  venture  to  assert, 
taking  human  life  as  summed  up  in 
this  world,  that  there  is  even  justice 
in  it  1  There  are  many  to  whom  it 
is  no  particular  problem  at  all — 
with  whom  everything  goes  well ; 
whose  enterprises  are  successful,  or 
who  have  no  particular  occasion 
for  enterprise ;  whose  families  are 
healthy  and  respectable ;  who 
have  no  evil  tendencies  to  struggle 
against,  or  failing  battles  to  fight. 
And  there  are  others  with  whom 
these  conditions  are  altogether  re- 
versed :  whose  life  is  full  of  toil, 
poverty,  bereavement,  failure ; 
whose  minds  are  distracted  by 
anxieties  impossible  to  an  Epic- 
tetus, perhaps  equally  impossible 
to  a  wealthy  English  banker  and 
Member  of  Parliament  ;  whose 
troubles  are  not  those  of  constitu- 
tional melancholy,  but  of  real  mis- 
fortune. Will  the  doctrine  that 
God  made  all  men  to  be  happy 
convey  any  consolation  to  them  ? 
"  Man  is  born  unto  trouble,  as  the 
sparks  fly  upward,"  is  a  statement 
that  suits  their  case  better.  You 
cannot  push  off  the  consciousness 
that  you  are  sick  or  poor,  that 
your  son  is  dead  or  your  daughter 
fled  from  her  home,  that  your  chil- 
dren are  crying  for  bread  and  you 
have  none  to  give  them.  In  such 
cases  it  is  an  insult  to  tell  a  poor 
man  or  poor  woman  that  God 
made  all  to  be  happy,  and  that  if 
he  is  not,  it  is  his  own  fault.  The 
Gospel,  with  another  meaning, 
says,  "  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  al- 
way,"  which,  perhaps,  a  poor 
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sufferer  might  make  shift  to  do, 
but  not  for  Epictetus's  reason,  that 
his  solitary  serenity  makes  him 
king  of  men.  Epictetus  spoke  at 
his  ease,  and  so  does  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock.  To  be  prone  to  low  spirits, 
and  to  indulge  them,  is  a  fine, 
superior  kind  of  luxury.  To  be 
crushed  under  the  burdens  of  hu- 
manity is  a  very  different  thing. 

Sir  John  Lubbock's  philosophy, 
however,  can  scarcely  be  called 
his  own,  and  therefore  its  doubt- 
ful statements  and  large  assump- 
tions cannot  be  laid  to  his  charge. 
One  of  the  great  charms  of  a 
well-cultivated  mind  is  its  readi- 
ness to  comprehend  every  allu- 
sion, and  the  wealth  which  it  has 
at  its  command  in  the  way  of  ap- 
propriate quotation;  but  this  is  a 
charm  which  has  to  be  used  with 
reserve,  so  that  such  small  edges 
of  your  own  thought  as  you  per- 
mit to  appear  as  a  framework  to 
the  others  may  not  altogether  dis- 
appear under  the  exuberance  of 
the  borrowed.  If  we  had  belonged 
to  the  Harris  Institute,  Preston, 
and  had  come  out  in  the  evening 
to  hear  what  Sir  John  Lubbock 
had  to  say  about  life,  we  should 
have  been  disappointed  to  be  told 
only  what  Epictetus  and  Marcus 
Aurelius  and  St  Bernard  and  Mr 
E/uskin  thought  of  it.  They  are  all 
great  authorities,  greater  than  the 
modest  baronet,  but  yet  we  should 
have  come  to  hear  him,  not  them. 
Sometimes,  also,  if  we  may  say  so, 
his  quotations,  or  rather  the  opin- 
ions expressed  in  his  quotations, 
are  so  far-fetched  as  almost  to  at- 
tain to  absurdity.  In  his  illustra- 
tions of  such  a  very  usual  doctrine 
as  that  "  even  events  which  look 
like  misfortunes,  if  boldly  faced, 
may  often  be  turned  to  good," 
he  suggests — but  not  on  his  own 
authority  :  on  that  of  Senor  Caste- 
lar,  a  mere  contemporary,  and  no 
better  than  Sir  John  Lubbock — 


that  "Savonarola  would  undoubt- 
edly have  been  a  good  husband 
and  tender  father,"  &c.,  had  not 
"misfortune  come  to  visit  him,  to 
crush  his  heart  and  to  impart  that 
marked  melancholy  which  charac- 
terises a  soul  in  grief."  "  His 
hopes,"  continues  the  writer,  "were 
centred  upon  the  woman  he  loved, 
and  when  the  family  finally  re- 
jected him,  he  believed  that  it  was 
death  that  had  come  upon  him, 
when  in  truth  it  was  immortal- 
ity." Savonarola  !  we  said  to  our- 
selves, with  an  idea  that  we  knew 
something  about  that  prophet ; 
but,  of  course,  it  must  be  another 
Savonarola,  whom,  to  our  shame, 
we  were  not  acquainted  with.  On 
diligent  inquiry,  however,  it  turned 
out  that  Fra  Girolamo  himself  was 
really  the  hero  whose  heart-break- 
ing disappointment  had  turned 
him  to  the  man  we  know.  On 
turning  to  Signor  Villari's  life  of 
the  great  preacher  of  San  Marco, 
we  find  that  the  conscientious  his- 
torian gives  half  a  page  to  the 
incident,  telling  how  as  a  boy  of 
twenty  Savonarola  loved  and  was 
not  loved  again — as  a  great  many 
boys  of  twenty  have  done  before 
and  since,  without  much  effect  upon 
their  career.  Let  us  suppose  that 
Sir  John  Lubbock  had  taken  his 
own  experience  instead  of  the 
prelections  of  Senor  Castelar  for 
his  guide,  does  not  the  reader 
think  it  might  have  been  possible 
to  cull  a  better  and  stronger  ex- 
ample of  evil  turned  into  good 
from  the  records  of  history  1  Here 
his  reading  has  betrayed  him,  as 
throughout  those  lectures  it  be- 
trays us  at  every  turn,  giving  us 
the  opinions  of  other  people  when 
we  expected  to  find  some  ideas  of 
his  own. 

Now  we  are  strongly  of  opinion 
that  without  books  that  question 
whether  life  is  worth  living  (as 
if  we  had  any  choice  in  the  mat- 
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ter  !)  would  be  yet  more  difficult 
than  it  is.      Frankly,   we  should 
prefer  ourselves  to  lose  our  legs, 
or  our  arms,  or  our  ears,  rather 
than  the  power  of  reading  ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  that  wonderful 
help  to  existence  may  be  carried 
too  far.     We  confess  at  the  same 
time  that  an  intelligent  but  ignor- 
ant  person  is  the  companion  we 
prefer  —  a    being    who    possesses 
thoughts    of    his    own,    and    has 
turned  over  in  his  individual  mind 
the  great  matters  of  life  and  death. 
Cowper's  old  woman  at  her  cottage 
door,    "  who  knew,  and  knew  no 
more,  her  Bible  true  " — a  truth  our 
philosophers  rarely  acknowledge — 
would  to  us,  in  all  probability,  be 
more  interesting  than  Marcus  Au- 
relius,  who  wisely  tells  us  to  "  re- 
member on  every  occasion  which 
leads  thee   to  vexation   to   apply 
this  principle,  that  this  is  not  a 
misfortune,    but   that   to   bear   it 
nobly  is  good  fortune."     Our  old 
woman,  very  like,  would  say  very 
much  the  same  thing.     She  would 
say,  "Now,  don't  ye  fret;  have  a 
bit  of  patience.     We  don't  never 
know    how  things  will  turn  out. 
Maybe  this,  as  seems  so  bad,  will 
be  just  the  best  thing  as  ever  hap- 
pened ;  and  if  not,  why,  deary  me, 
we  can't  have  everything  our  own 
way.     We  have  just  got  to  trust 
in  the  Lord,  and  that  He'll  do  for 
us  for  the  best."     For  ourselves, 
we  prefer  this  version  to  that  of 
Marcus   Aurelius.      If    we    must 
confess    it,    neither    of    them    is 
very    convincing    to    our    minds. 
Misfortune  is  misfortune,  by  what- 
ever name  we  call  it,  and  it  does 
not  always  do  us  good.     Perhaps 
the   mere   effort  of  standing  fast 
and  not  being  carried  away  by  it 
is  the  utmost  stretch  of  nobleness 
to  which  the  larger  number  of  us 
can  attain;   and  all  the  heathen 
philosophers  in  the  world  will  not 
teach  us  any  better.     We  wonder 


if,  in  the  depths  of  his  heart,  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  when  freed  from 
Epictetus  and  Marcus  Aurelius, 
does  not  think  so  too  ?  We  should 
have  preferred  to  hear  while  he 
was  about  it  what  his  own  ideas 
were. 

We  will  not  return  to  the  ques- 
tion about  the  hundred  books, 
which  gave  almost  as  much  and  as 
innocent  occupation  to  a  large  and 
virtuous  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion for  a  long  time,  as  do  the  acros- 
tics in  the  weekly  papers.  To 
that  gentle  audience  the  question, 
diversified  as  it  was  by  a  hundred 
ways  of  putting  it,  and  by  the 
letters  of  the  favoured  persons  who 
were  invited  to  give  their  views  on 
the  subject,  probably  did  neither 
good  nor  ill — perhaps,  indeed,  it 
stimulated  some  worthy  youth  or 
maiden  in  the  way  these  young 
persons  should  go;  and  to  more 
critical  minds  it  was  a  harmless 
delight  to  see  how  the  crowd  of 
advisers  followed  each  other,  and 
how  pat  the  ladies  too  were  with 
their  Marcus  Aurelius — the  "  dear 
old  Markis,"  as  that  famous  typical 
old  lady,  whom  we  recognise  in 
all  the  anecdotes,  said  in  Rome. 
None  of  these  authorities  seem  to 
have  taken  note  of  the  fact  that 
to  every  well-bred  English  child 
brought  up  in  a  house  which  pos- 
sesses a  library,  great  or  small, 
there  are  a  certain  number  of 
books  of  which  its  knowledge  is 
almost  innate, — which  it  knew,  so 
to  speak,  before  it  was  born.  The 
present  writer  for  one  could  not 
tell  where  he  read  almost  any  of 
Shakespeare's  dramas  for  the  first 
time.  There  was  no  first  time ; 
they  were  part  of  life,  like  breath 
and  speech.  And  so  with  Scott, 
and  many  more.  If  the  list  is 
made  for  the  entirely  uneducated, 
that  is  another  thing  ;  but  to  these 
it  would  be  perhaps  foolish  to 
begin  with  Aristotle  and  Confu- 
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cius.  Sir  John  Lubbock  remarks, 
in  reference  to  Mr  John  Bright's 
recommendation  of  "  the  less 
known  American  poets,"  that  "  he 
probably  assumed  that  every  one 
would  have  read  Shakespeare, 
Milton  ('  Paradise  Lost,'  '  Lyci- 
das,'  and  minor  poems),  Chaucer, 
Dante,  Spenser,  Dryden,  Scott, 
Wordsworth,  Pope,  Southey,  By- 
ron, and  others,  before  embarking 
on  more  doubtful  adventures," 
which  is  a  very  kind  peradven- 
ture.  Probably  Mr  Bright,  we 
think,  did  nothing  of  the  kind. 
He  recommended  '  Bancroft's  His- 
tory of  the  United  States.'  if  we 
remember  rightly,  no  doubt  with 
a  practical  mind,  thinking  the  lads 
in  the  Mechanics'  Institutes  might 
be  led  towards  emigration,  and  not 
pretending  to  be  a  literary  author- 
ity. But  Sir  John  Lubbock  himself 
assumes  no  such  preliminary  know- 
ledge. And  we  wonder,  by  the 
way,  why  he  should  put  in  Southey 
and  leave  out  Coleridge  ?  and  why 
he  should  pointedly  excommuni- 
cate "  Comus,''  and  "  Samson  Agon- 
istes  "  from  his  Milton  ?  and  whe- 
ther he  means  to  protest  against 
the  great  deal  too  much  that  we 
have  lately  been  hearing  of  Shel- 
ley, by  leaving  him  out  altogether  ? 
But  these  are  questions  to  which 
we  are  very  unlikely  to  hear  any 
answer. 

Mrs  Ross's1  little  book  is  one 
of  a  kind  with  which  the  English 
reader  is  very  familiar.  The  per- 
ennial and  apparently  inexhaus- 
tible interest  which  Italy  posses- 
ses, and  which  justifies  the  wan- 
dering semi-artistic  traveller  in 
compiling  another  and  another 
volume  about  her  scenery,  her 
peasantry,  her  old  castles  and  cus- 
toms, is  a  very  curious  phenom- 
enon in  the  midst  of  our  always 
more  and  more  cosmopolitan  life. 
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It  was  more  rational  that  these 
things  should  be  when  our  know- 
ledge of  her  was  much  more  limit- 
ed,— when  she  was  the  "woman- 
country  "  of  the  poets,  the  help- 
less and  beautiful,  with  nothing 
particular  to  do  but  to  look  lovely, 
and  now  and  then  sell  scraps  of  her 
adornments  to  the  eager  or  com- 
passionate tourist.  But  now  that 
Italy  has  ceased  to  pose  or  to  have 
any  occasion  for  posing,  when  in- 
deed her  former  reputation  as  the 
old  curiosity-shop  of  the  world  of- 
fends her,  and  with  good  reason — 
and  she  is  no  longer  the  woman- 
country,  admired  with  an  admix- 
ture of  contempt,  but  the  very 
robust  and  enterprising  fatherland 
of  an  active,  energetic,  hard-work- 
ing, and  hard  headed  race,  fully 
awake  to  their  own  interests,  and 
determined  to  make  their  iden- 
tity felt  in  the  world — it  is  more 
astonishing  that  this  semi-tender 
romantic  feeling  in  her  favour 
should  continue  to  exist.  Mrs 
Ross,  however,  is  very  different- 
ly qualified  for  the  task  from  the 
many  who  undertake  it.  These 
peasants  have  become  her  own 
people.  The  vintages  and  olive- 
gatherings,  which  she  describes 
with  so  much  grace,  are  in  some 
measure  the  business  of  her  own 
life.  We  believe  it  is  no  secret 
that  she  has  served  her  adopted 
country  by  introducing  many  im- 
provements into  the  agricultural 
methods  of  her  Tuscan  valley,  and 
that  the  oil  and  Avine  of  Signa 
have  materially  increased  in  value 
under  the  enlightened  care  of  the 
English  lady  who  has  found  there 
a  congenial  home.  This  of  course 
gives  her  such  a  right  to  speak  as 
no  chance  temporary  resident,  how- 
ever enamoured  of  the  rustic 
graces  of  the  peasantry  whom  he 
sees  from  the  windows  of  his  villa, 
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can  possess ;  and  there  is  conse- 
quently a  reality  in  these  sketches 
which  will  recommend  them  to  the 
reader  who  may  be  a  little  tired 
of  the  conventional  Antonios  and 
Mariettas,  but  yet  will  be  glad  to 
understand,  for  instance,  that  old 
and  long-enduring  mode  of  indus- 
trial co-operation  which  exists  in 
Tuscany,  and  which  all  the  Italian 
interest  in  new  methods,  and  desire 
to  take  advantage  of  every  im- 
provement generally  adopted  in 
the  world,  has  not  been  able  to 
displace.  It  is  a  thoroughly  prac- 
ticable and  well-established  system, 
which  is  a  thing  that  cannot  be 
said  for  most  new  schemes  of  the 
kind.  Mrs  Ross  does  not  give  an 
entire  approval  to  it ;  but  when  it 
fails,  it  is  evidently  not  the  peas- 
ant but  the  proprietor  who  suffers, 
which  is  a  result  that  will  com- 
mend itself  to  those  legislators  at 
their  ease  who  are  not  landowners, 
and  consequently  can  recommend 
with  a  light  heart  what  could  do 
them  no  harm.  The  conditions  of 
this  co-operative  partnership  are  as 
follows : — 

"The  mezzeria  or  metayer  system, 
generally  prevailing  in  Tuscany,  in- 
duces a  patriarchal  feeling  between 
landlord  and  peasant  which  is  very 
pleasant  to  see,  but  is  not  conducive 
to  agricultural  progress  or  a  good 
thing  for  the  landlord.  He  pays  all 
the  taxes  to  the  Government,  which 
are  enormous  ;  he  provides  the  house 
rent-free,  and  keeps  it  in  repair;  he 
buys  the  oxen,  cows,  and  horses, 
bearing  half  the  loss  if  they  die,  and 
of  course  getting  half  the  profit  when 
they  are  sold.  The  peasant  gives  his 
labour,  the  landlord  gives  the  land 
and  the  capital,  and  the  proceeds  are 
divided  between  them.  In  bad  years 
the  landlord  advances  corn  to  his 
peasants,  which  they  repay  when 
they  can  in  wine,  oil,  beans,  &c. 
When  there  is  a  large  family  of 
young  children,  the  peasant  some- 
times accumulates  a  load  of  debt 
that  cripples  him  for  years :  in  rare 
instances  the  landlord  turns  him  out 


at  six  months'  notice,  and  puts  an- 
other family  on  the  farm  ;  but,  as  a 
rule,  the  peasants  remain  for  gene- 
rations on  the  same  property,  and 
always  talk  of  themselves  as  the 
gente  (people)  of  their  landlord.  The 
English  farmer  does  not  exi>t  in 
Tuscany ;  none  of  the  peasants  have 
enough  capital  to  lease  land,  ami  if 
they  had  they  would  not  do  it,  being 
so  much  better  off  under  the  mezzeria. 
If  a  peasant  leased  his  farm,  he  would 
probably  starve  in  a  bad  season,  in- 
stead of  tiding  it  over  as  he  now  does 
by  the  padrone's  help." 

There  are  drawbacks  in  all 
human  regimes ;  but  the  advanta- 
ges of  this  primitive  system  are 
very  apparent,  both  in  the  mutual 
help  which  underlies  the  mutual 
profit,  and  by  the  welding  toge- 
ther of  the  different  classes  of  rus- 
tic society  which  must  be  the  re- 
sult. It  would  scarcely  be  com- 
patible, however,  "we  fear,  with 
that  desire  for  "  rising  in  the 
world,"  —  "  bettering  himself," — 
which  it  is  the  aim  of  all  our  educa- 
tional efforts  to  put  into  the  mind 
of  every  English  boy.  When  peas- 
ants are  content  to  remain  peas- 
ants from  generation  to  generation, 
without  perhaps  any  temptation 
to  desert  their  own  class  for 
another,  the  situation  is  different. 
Even  an  English  labourer,  much 
more  an  English  farmer,  would 
find  the  house  of  a  Tuscan  peas- 
ant, or  even  of  a  French  petty 
proprietor,  owning  that  bare  and 
unlovely  place,  an  undesirable 
dwelling.  But  there  is  something 
in  the  primitive  wealth  of  oil  and 
wine,  and  in  the  independence,  so 
long  as  things  go  well  and  he  can 
thoroughly  work  his  farm,  of  the 
Italian,  which  throws  a  glamour 
over  his  homely  farinaceous  fare 
and  bare  habitation.  There  is  a 
curious  illustration  of  the  domestic 
difficulties  which  sometimes  accom- 
pany this  tenure  in  the  story  of 
'  La  Gioconda,'  which  is  Mrs  Ross's 
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only  effort  at  romance.  Gioconda's 
brothers  have  been  killed  in  the 
war,  she  is  the  only  survivor  of 
the  family,  and  her  lover,  alas ! 
belongs  to  an  adjoining  property, 
where  there  is  a  hard  master  who 
will  not  give  Giulio  leave  to  go. 
In  these  circumstances,  Gioconda's 
father  is  thus  interviewed  by  the 
proprietor  of  his  little  farm  : — 

" '  Your  fields  are  badly  tilled,  the 

Sruning  of  the  vines  is  always  behind- 
and,  and  you  are  running  into  debt 
with  me  for  corn.  You  spend  your 
own  small  savings  in  paying  hired 
labourers  who  scamp  their  work,  and 
it  cannot  go  on.  Gioconda  must  marry 
and  bring  a  husband  into  the  house  to 
help  you.  I  will  give  you  six  months, 
for  your  family  has  been  on  the  land 
for  two  hundred  years,  and  I  don't 
want  to  be  hard  on  you.  But  I  must 
pay  my  taxes,  and  if  my  land  is  not 
properly  cultivated  I  cannot.  This 
cursed  Government  does  nothing  but 
raise  the  taxes  :  soon  we  landowners 
shall  be  beggars.' 

" '  But,  Illustrissimo ' 

" '  No,  Nando,  I  can  listen  to  no 
objections.  You  are  going  to  tell  me 
again  about  Giulio.  It  is  of  no  use. 
I  cannot  force  Count  Selvi  to  let  Giulio 
leave  his  own  family.  You  must  find 
another  husband  for  Gioconda.  In 
my  time  girls  never  fell  in  love. 
Nonsense  !  You  can  tell  her  to  be 
a  dutiful  daughter  and  marry  some 
young  fellow  who  can  help  you,  and 
has  an  eye  for  oxen.' " 

The  possibility  of  interference 
of  this  kind  is  probably  rare  ;  but 
Mrs  Ross  does  not  fail  to  note  the 
inconveniences  of  the  system,  not- 
withstanding her  general  liking 
for  it.  It  may  be  "condemned  as 
the  most  backward,  or  defended 
as  the  most  patriarchal  and  whole- 
some of  systems,"  she  says  : — 

"  When  the  landlord  is  intelligent, 
active,  and  judicious,  he  may  become 
a  centre  of  enlightenment  and  im- 
provement to  his  tenantry  ;  but  all 


his  attempts  must  be  made  with  the 
most  cautious  discretion,  or  he  will  in- 
fallibly frighten  and  perhaps  alienate 
his  tenantry,  who  are  thorough  Con- 
servatives, and  love  stare  super  an- 

VXCLS, 


A  passing  intention  had  risen 
in  our  mind  to  compare  this  pretty 
picture  of  rural  Tuscany  with  an- 
other nearer  our  own  doors,  that 
elucidation  of  English  peasant-life 
with  which  Dr  Jessop1  has  recently 
awakened  our  interest  in  the  for- 
tunes, the  misfortunes,  and  the 
possibilities  of  our  own  rustic 
neighbours.  But  when  we  turn 
over  again  the  pages  of  his  book, 
we  shrink  from  the  encounter  of 
those  very  plain  facts  with  a  record 
which,  though  doubtless  in  the 
main  true,  is  pictorial,  picturesque, 
and  distant,  and  enter  into  little 
that  is  sordid  or  miserable  in  a 
life  which  is  not  all  vintage  even 
there,  but  has  its  troubles  as  in 
other  places.  Arcady,  according  to 
Dr  Jessop,  has  very  dark  corners, 
and  the  atmosphere  is  not  bright 
with  that  southern  sunshine  which 
throws  a  veil  of  light  over  every- 
thing. We  have  said  that  the 
bare  dwelling-room  of  a  podere, 
and  the  miserableness  of  a  French 
chaumiere  would  startle  the  cot- 
tage folks  who  understand  the 
delights  of  a  white  hearthstone  and 
a  shining  dresser.  And  so  we  still 
think  ;  but  we  are  silenced  when 
we  hear  of  the  "  rookeries  "  in 
which  a  poor  ploughman's  family 
has  to  huddle  together,  and  which 
the  mere  necessity  of  warmth 
makes  more  squalid  than  anything 
can  be  where  that  need  does  not 
tell.  There  is  a  great  deal,  how- 
ever, in  Dr  Jessop's  sketches  which 
is  more  interesting  than  any  for- 
eign picture.  It  loses,  indeed,  many 
possibilities  of  picturesqueness  by 


1  Arcady :  for  Better  or  Worse.     By  A.   Jessop,  D.D.      T.    Fisher  Unwin, 
London. 
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being  so  true  and  thoroughly 
known.  In  hands  less  familiar 
much  might  be  made  even  in  this 
way  of  those  tumble-down  build- 
ings with  high-peaked  roofs,  or 
thatch  overgrown  with  lichen, 
which  the  country  parson  knows 
are  often  full  of  all  abominations. 
Our  American  visitors,  for  in- 
stance, treat  them  with  much  more 
respect  than  Dr  Jessop.  They 
look  with  reverence  upon  these 
"  rookeries."  They  make  capti- 
vating sketches  of  them,  with  that 
pleasing  mixture  of  adoration  and 
contempt  which  is  the  present 
mood  of  these  lively  visitors  to- 
wards their  mother  country.  And 
artists,  in  general,  like  the  look 
of  these  familiar  places,  be  they 
ever  so  tumble-down,  with  their 
air  of  growing  out  of  the  soil  rather 
than  having  been  built  upon  it ;  so 
that  we  may  believe  if  a  kindly 
Italian  resident  had  settled  down 
in  Norfolk,  and  in  the  genial  time 
of  haymaking,  or  when  the  harvest- 
ing was  going  on,  had  written  a 
volume  of  English  sketches  in 
choice  Italian,  our  poor  country- 
folk might  have  fared  as  well  in 
his  hands  as  the  Tuscans  do  in  Mrs 
Ross's.  And,  on  the  whole,  our 
Arcadian  parson  is  not  so  dis- 
couraging as  he  appears  at  the 
first  glance.  If  his  pages  show 
us  a  life  which  is  sunless,  with- 
out amusement  or  beauty,  it  is 
not  a  life  destitute  of  opportuni- 
ties nor  incapable  of  amelioration. 
The  necessity  for  amusement  is 
perhaps  a  modern  discovery.  Our 
immediate  fathers  (not  to  speak  of 
generations  further  off,  who  per- 
haps were  better  acquainted  with 
the  article)  never  took  it  into  con- 
sideration. When  it  came,  it  came 
accidentally,  and  a  desire  for  it 
was  reckoned  a  very  frivolous,  not 
to  say  unlawful,  thing.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  for  a  great  part 
of  the  population,  amusement — 
at  all  events  of  a  concerted 


kind  —  must  always  be  impos- 
sible. The  men,  after  their  work, 
may  have  time  for  relaxation. 
But  who  is  to  invent  any  means 
of  a  public  kind,  which  can  be 
promoted  by  law  or  arranged  by 
benevolence,  for  the  recreation  of 
the  women — the  mothers  who  have 
their  children  to  put  to  bed,  and 
who  cannot  be  loosed  from  the 
sacred  duties  of  custodians  of 
home  ?  They  may  amuse  them- 
selves in  their  fashion  by  an  after- 
noon chat  with  their  neighbours ; 
but  what  can  we  or  any  public 
agency  do  for  them?  And  it 
must  be  added  that  amusement  is 
entirely  a  conditional  matter ;  and 
that  the  lounge  at  a  street  corner, 
the  gossip  at  the  door,  is  probably  to 
many  a  much  more  agreeable  form 
of  entertainment  than  those  which 
we  devise.  To  sit  closely  packed, 
like  herrings  in  a  barrel,  under 
trees  which  intercept  the  air, 
amid  clouds  of  tobacco-smoke,  and 
listen  to  a  band,  is  the  German 
ideal.  But  for  our  own  part  there 
are  few  kinds  of  hard  work  which 
would  not  to  us  seem  much  more 
agreeable.  We  are  glad,  therefore, 
to  think  that  perhaps  the  want 
of  amusement  does  not  affect  the 
minds  of  the  cottagers  as  it  does 
their  superiors.  They  have,  no 
doubt,  little  relaxations  in  their 
own  way,  which  other  people  do 
not  take  note  of — as  indeed  we  all 
have. 

With  all  the  darker  shades,  how- 
ever, which  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  rural  life  reveals  to  us,  there  are 
also  lights  in  Dr  Jessop's  book — 
not  of  the  picturesque  kind — which 
throw  a  most  cheerful  and  encour- 
aging illumination  upon  those 
breadths  of  silent  country  which 
tell  their  own  story  so  little.  The 
most  important  of  all  is  his  spirited 
and  indignant  denial  of  the  popu- 
lar delusion  that  the  agricultural 
labourer  "  is  peculiarly  unhappy  in 
having  no  career." 
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"  If  you  mean  that  not  every  agri- 
cultural labourer  has  any  reasonable 
prospect  of  rising  to  be  a  farmer  and 
employer  of  labourers  under  him,  and 
not  every  labourer  is  at  all  likely  to  rise 
in  the  social  scale,  and  leave  off  a 
richer  man  than  his  father,  then  I 
should  wish  to  be  informed  what  class 
has  a  career  1  But  if  you  mean  that 
there  is  a  dreadful  law  of  universal 
prevalence  which  makes  it  impossible 
for  any  peasant  to  rise  above  the  con- 
dition in  which  he  was  born,  and 
which  some  express  by  saying,  '  Once 
a  labourer,  always  a  labourer,'  then 
I  affirm  unhesitatingly  that  for  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  the  most  purely 
agricultural  county  in  England,  such 
a  statement  is  not  only  an  exaggera- 
tion, but  a  glaring  misstatement  of 
facts.  Why,  Norfolk  swarms  with 
tenant-farmers  small  and  great,  who 
have  risen  from  the  plough.  Some  of 
the  very  richest  men  in  the  county 
are  men  who  have  worked  at  9s.  a- 
week,  and  can  scarcely  write  their 
names.  It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  cattle -trade  of  the 
eastern  counties  is  mainly  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  are  sons  of  the 
plough.  No  career !  I  protest  it 
would  be  difficult  to  point  to  any  in- 
dustry in  which  the  workmen  of  ster- 
ling character,  physical  energy,  am- 
bition, and  only  a  little  more  than 
average  sagacity,  are  more  sure  to  rise 
above  the  rank  and  file.  .  .  .  I'll  find 
you  fifty  men  ten  miles  from  the 
chair  on  which  I  am  sitting,  every 
one  of  whom  was  born  in  a  hovel, 
every  one  of  whom  was  educated  in 
a  village  school  or  never  educated  at 
all,  every  one  of  whom  has  lived  by 
day-labour  in  his  time,  and  every  one 
of  whom  is  himself  more  or  less  an 
employer  of  labour  or  occupier  of 
land,  by  which  he  keeps  himself  and 
his  family,  owner  of  horse  and  cow, 
some  of  them  of  flocks  and  herds — 
nay,  some  who  are  the  freeholders  of 
their  own  broad  acres,  and  who  will 
hardly  like  to  be  classed  among  the 
little  ones  (i.e.,  small  proprietors)." 

This  is  a  result  which  would  be 
much  less  likely  under  the  mezzeria; 


indeed,  as  we  have  said,  that  famous 
English  ideal  of  rising  in  the  world 
does  not  belong  to  the  ideal  peas- 
ant state  at  all,  and  destroys  one 
of  its  first  conditions — one  at  least 
of  its  most  picturesque  and  human 
circumstances — its  long  establish- 
ment and  affection  for  the  soil. 

It  is  a  common  complaint,  un- 
luckily not  without  foundation, 
that  in  many  of  the  most  import- 
ant departments  of  our  national 
life  we  are  being  hustled  aside  by 
the  persevering  Germans.  They 
take  the  pas  of  us  on  'Change,  we 
grumble ;  they  are  jostling  us  out 
of  the  City;  clerks  of  Teutonic 
race  do  our  office-work  better  and 
more  cheaply  than  our  native-born 
quill-drivers  either  can  or  will  do. 
Seated  on  the  sacred  heights  of 
literature  we  have  been  as  yet 
able  to  regard  this  invasion  of 
England  with  a  sort  of  suave  mari 
magno  feeling ;  but  who  knows 
how  long  this  may  last  ?  When 
the  most  complete  study  that  we 
possess  of  one  of  our  greatest  Eng- 
lish poets  comes  to  us  from  Ger- 
many, it  is  in  its  way  as  much  a 
menace  to  our  critics  as  one  of 
Bismarck's  blood  and  iron  "  notes  " 
would  be  to  Downing  Street.  Karl 
Elze's  study  of  Byron  showed 
how  thoroughly  German  critics  can 
do  our  business  for  us  when  they 
set  about  it ;  and  on  the  dedication 
page  of  the  volume  now  on  the 
"  Saloon"  table  is  inscribed  another 
name  which  recalls  the  fact  that 
even  in  old  English  studies  such 
authorities  as  Skeat  and  Earle 
must  own  an  equal  in  Professor 
Schipper.  If  the  translation  of 
such  a  work  as  Professor  Brandl's 
'  Coleridge  '  *  is  a  gain  to  English 
literature,  it  is  also  a  reproach  to 
it ;  and  if  we  must  look  this  gift- 
horse  in  the  mouth,  it  is  some 


1  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  By  Alois  Brandl,  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature,  University  of  Prague.  Translated  by  Lady  Eastlake.  London  : 
John  Murray.  1887. 
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satisfaction  to  discover  that  there 
are  unsound  teeth  in  it. 

Admirable  as  a  penetrating  and 
appreciative  study  of  Coleridge, 
Professor  Brandl's  memoir  is  dis- 
figured by  not  a  few  errors,  par- 
donable enough  when  we  consider 
the  difficulties  under  which  he 
must  have  approached  his  subject, 
and  easily  explicable  in  the  case  of 
a  foreigner  dealing  with  minute 
details.  His  mistakes  are  unfor- 
tunately too  numerous  to  admit  of 
all  the  blame  being  thrown  upon 
the  translator,  but  we  can  scarcely 
imagine  a  German  professor  even 
by  a  slip  of  the  pen  describing 
Porphyry  as  "  a  good  bishop  of  the 
fourth  century,"  or  Berkeley  as  an 
"  ultra-materialist,"  or  Hartley  as 
"  a  disbeliever  in  matter."  There 
are  also  numerous  mistakes  in  the 
fasti  of  Coleridge's  biography,  as 
in  placing  the  date  of  his  death  in 
June,  instead  of  July,  1834  ;  some 
of  them  mere  slips,  others  decided- 
ly misapprehensions.  There  are 
some  other  misconceptions  in  the 
book  which  at  times  vitiate  Pro- 
fessor Brandl's  views ;  but  the 
sources  of  these  are  so  obvious 
that  the  English  student  of  Cole- 
ridge runs  little  risk  of  being  mis- 
led by  them.  But,  as  a  rule,  the 
Professor's  slips  do  not  affect  the 
really  valuable  portion  of  his  book, 
his  attempt  to  trace  the  poeti- 
cal and  intellectual  development 
of  Coleridge,  and  to  estimate 
his  influence  upon  the  poetry  and 
thought  of  his  day.  To  this  side 
of  Professor  Brandl's  efforts  praise 
is  justly  due  for  the  discriminative 
and  thorough  analysis  to  which 
he  has  subjected  Coleridge's  work 
and  ideas,  and  to  the  knowledge 
of  our  classic  poets  which  he  has 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  illustra- 
tion of  his  subject." 

The  life  of  Coleridge,  any  more 
than  the  life  of  Pope,  will  never  be  ex- 
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plained  to  the  complete  satisfaction 
of  all  inquirers,  and  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  speculation  by  positive  de- 
monstration ;  and  Professor  Brandl 
must  still  lay  his  account  with 
finding  his  facts  subjected  to  inter- 
pretations different  from  that  which 
he  has  seen  fit  to  put  upon  them. 
The  old  saying  that  poets  make 
untrustworthy  biographers  has 
much  force  in  it,  though  we  should 
scruple  to  imply  the  same  moral 
imputation  which  generally  accom- 
panies the  remark.  The  real  and 
the  ideal  mingle  so  closely  in  the 
poetic  temperament  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  it,  doubtless,  to  determine 
accurately  where  fancy  ends  and 
where  fact  begins.  To  such  a  weak- 
ness the  mind  of  Coleridge  must 
have  been  more  exposed  than  that 
of  most  men.  As  Professor  Brandl 
remarks,  ajrropos  of  one  of  his 
earliest  poems,  "  Time,  Real  or 
Imaginary," — "  With  philosophy 
alone  Coleridge  was  never  satisfied. 
He  wanted  living  forms.  He  con- 
ceived the  person  of  Reality  as  a 
boy  like  himself,  and  that  of  Ima- 
gination as  a  girl  like  his  sister, 
and  set  them  both  racing  at  the 
top  of  a  hill,  as  he  and  she  had 
doubtless  often  done  at  Ottery.  He 
revelled  in  metaphysical  generali- 
ties, but  only  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
bodying them  individually."  In 
the  Pantisocracy  scheme  we  have 
exactly 'the  same  attempt  to  realise 
the  ideal  and  the  same  imperfect 
comprehension  of  the  dividing 
boundary-line.  If  we  would  read 
Coleridge's  life  rightly,  we  must 
keep  this  fact  fully  in  view,  nor 
forget  that  his  intellectual  exist- 
ence was  much  more  of  a  reality  to 
him  than  his  physical  being. 

Dr  Brandl  is  at  considerable 
pains  to  trace  the  successive  stages 
of  Coleridge's  development,  and  he 
deserves  credit  for  having  put  for- 
ward several  suggestions  of  im- 
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portance   which  have  been  either 
wholly     omitted     or    imperfectly 
stated   by    previous    critics.      We 
have  no  difficulty   in  finding  the 
germs    of     his    transcendentalism 
in  his  absent-minded  father;   but 
we   have   more    hesitation   in   ac- 
cepting the  idea  that  he  drew  his 
"homely  and  unconventional  hab- 
its," which  were  merely  the  natu- 
ral  reflections    of   his  own  mind, 
from  his  mother,  who  never  seems 
to   have   had    any   influence    over 
him.     Plotinus  and  Neo-Platonism 
and   Hellenic    mysticism    further 
developed  his  transcendental  views, 
until  we  find  him  at  a  not  particu- 
larly  mature    age   "  a  freethinker 
from  a  positive  excess  of  fancy." 
Next  came   the   influence   of   the 
French    Revolution,     which    thor- 
oughly carried  him  away,  as  it  did 
so   many  poetical  geniuses  of  his 
generation,  and  set  a  firm  impress 
upon  the  character  of  all  his  earlier 
work.     Upon  Coleridge  the  Revo- 
lution made  a  deeper  and  less  easily 
eradicated  mark  than  upon  any  of 
the  poets  of  his  age,  Shelley  alone 
excepted.     His  natural  tendencies 
impelled    him    to    the     romantic 
school  of  poetry,  and  the  influence 
of  Bowles    confirmed  this  bent — 
not  so  extraordinary  an  influence 
as  it  may  seem  to  us  who  never 
open  Bowles  in  the  present  day, 
when    we    remember  Wordsworth 
reading    Bowles's    "  Sonnets  "    on 
Westminster  Bridge,  and  refusing 
to  stir  until  he  had  finished  the 
book.     Dr  Brandl  makes  a  good 
deal  of  effort  to  trace  the  effects 
of    Coleridge's    study    of    Milton, 
Gray,  and  Thomson,  on  his  poems 
of  the  pre-Bowles  period,  but  his 
criticisms   are   rather   too   refined 
to  be  altogether  convincing. 

Dr  Brandl  for  the  first  time 
publishes  the  letter  which  Cole- 
ridge, when  tired  of  soldiering  as 
"  Silas  Tomkyn  Comberbach  " — 


we  may  accept  this  as  the  author- 
ity for  the  form  of  a  nom  de  guerre 
which  has  been  spelt  in  divers 
ways— wrote  to  his  brother,  Cap- 
tain James  Coleridge,  begging  that 
he  might  be  bought  off.  There  is 
little  remarkable  in  this  epistle, 
which  is  couched  in  the  stereo- 
typed penitential  form  of  the 
period,  and  quite  corroborates  the 
understood  disgust  which  Coleridge 
felt  for  the  career  on  which  he  had 
so  rashly  embarked. 

Dr  Brandl  makes  a  pretty 
idyl — too  pretty  a  one  as  events 
subsequently  turned  out — of  Col- 
eridge's life  at  Clevedon  and 
Nether  Stowey,  the  latter  place 
made  memorable  by  a  visit  from 
Wordsworth,  which,  however, 
lasted  a  much  shorter  time  than 
our  author  supposes.  The  ac- 
count of  the  poet's  residence  at 
the  Lakes  is,  from  a  critical  point 
of  view,  the  least  satisfactory  por- 
tion of  Dr  Brandl's  work.  His 
life  at  Keswick,  from  1800  to 
1804,  was  not  productive  of  poetry, 
if  we  except  the  second  part  of 
"  Christabel "  and  the  fine  ode  to 
"  Dejection  "  ;  and  it  marked  a 
turning-point  in  Coleridge's  career, 
where  a  mental  twist  to  which  his 
use  of  opium  must  have  more  or 
less  contributed,  began  to  draw 
him  away  from  the  paths  of  poesy 
into  the  regions  of  pure  specula- 
tion. Dr  Brandl,  in  discussing 
the  influences  which  Coleridge 
encountered  both  at  this  time  and 
during  his  briefer  residence  at 
Grasmere,  does  not  seem  to  re- 
cognise that  as  regards  Coleridge 
these  were  positive  as  well  as 
negative.  But  the  Professor  is 
hardly  so  much  at  home  among 
those  who  are  called  the  "  Lake 
poets"  as  he  is  with  their  pre- 
decessors of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries. 

As   was   to    be     expected,    Dr 
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Brandl  dwells  with  particular  in- 
terest on  Coleridge's  German  ex- 
periences, the  influences  to  which 
he  was  more  immediately  subjected 
there,  and  his  translations  of  the 
'  Piccolomini '  and  '  Wallenstein ' 
of  Schiller.  To  Coleridge's  version, 
which  it  must  be  remembered  is 
rendered  from  a  MS.  copy  sent 
by  Schiller,  and  differing  from 
any  of  the  published  editions,  a 
very  high  compliment  is  paid. 
"  This,"says  Professor  Brandl,  "was 
the  copy  translated  by  Coleridge, 
and  with  such  fidelity  that,  elastic 
as  it  is,  it  could,  if  lost,  be  recon- 
structed from  the  English  text." 

"One  can  understand  the  view 
taken  by  the  English  when  they 
maintain  that  Coleridge's  'Wallen- 
stein' is  superior  to  Schiller's.  The 
wonder  is  that  they  occupied  twenty 
years  before  arriving  at  this  opinion. 
At  first  the  work  fell  dead  from  the 
press,  the  translator  himself  setting 
the  example  of  indifference.  When 
he  undertook  the  translation,  he 
promised  the  public  in  his  glowing 
enthusiasm  to  write  an  essay  on 
Schiller.  But  even  in  the  preface  to 
the  first  part,  it  is  evident  that  he 
had  much  cooled  ;  and  in  the  second 
part  he  actually  began  to  criticise  the 
play,  saying  that  Wallenstein  with 
his  long  speeches  could  not  be  com- 
pared with  Othello  or  Lear,  but  at 
most  with  Richard  II.  or  Henry  VI. 
In  his  letters  of  the  time  he  regularly 
abuses  the  'dragged,  dull,  heavy 
play.'" 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to 
follow  Dr  Brandl  through  his  ac- 
count of  the  last  two  periods  of 
Coleridge's  life — his  career  as  jour- 
nalist and  critic,  and  as  a  teacher 
of  theology  and  philosophy ;  and 
it  is  the  less  necessary,  as  this  por- 
tion of  his  book  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  possess  the  same  value  as 
his  studies  of  the  more  poetical 
side  of  Coleridge's  work.  To  the 
accounts  which  we  already  possess 
of  Coleridge's  residence  with  the 


Morgans  and  the  Gillmans,  Dr 
Brandl  has  been  able  to  add  noth- 
ing new,  with  the  exception  of 
an  interesting  letter  to  Judge 
Coleridge,  written  in  1825,  and 
giving  an  account  of  the  unfor- 
tunate result  of  his  endeavours 
to  turn  his  works  to  some  pecuni- 
ary account.  In  the  warm  defence 
which  his  German  critic  offers 
against  the  charges  of  plagiarism 
which  De  Quincey,  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  and  even  Professor 
Terrier  brought  forward,  students 
of  Coleridge  will  generally  agree, 
remembering  that  he  was  essen- 
tially an  eclectic  philosopher,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  forgetful 
of  mortals. 

"  His  openly  announced  aims  were 
not  so  much  to  find  anything  new  as 
to  give  fresh  life  to  the  past,  and  for- 
cibly bring  home  to  his  countrymen 
the  views  of  foreigners  of  kindred 
spirit  with  himself.  What  indeed 
would  become  of  the  poet,  of  the  ex- 
pounder of  scientific  discoveries,  of 
the  journalist  and  the  orator,  if  every 
opinion  had  to  be  labelled  with  a 
certificate  of  origin,  like  the  specimens 
in  a  collection  of  mineralogy  !  .  .  . 
Coleridge  was  a  great  eclectic,  but  no 
one  who  conscientiously  weighs  his 
expressions  will  call  him  a  plagiarist." 

We  may  take  leave  of  this  book, 
which  we  hope  to  see  purged  of  its 
inaccuracies  and  qualified  to  take 
the  place  which  is  justly  its  due  in 
our  Coleridge  literature,  by  quot- 
ing, in  condensed  form,  the  critic's 
"  concise  and  final  judgment ": — 

"As  a  theorist  in  philosophy,  or 
more,  perhaps,  aesthetics  and  theoso- 
phy,  it  was  not  his  forte  to  deduce 
laws  directly  from  facts,  or  even  to 
bring  them  into  scientific  relation 
with  facts.  He  had  not  the  objectiv- 
ity of  an  investigator.  But  all  the 
more  keen  was  his  eye  for  every  kind 
of  subjective  observation  ;  the  more 
freely  did  he  bring  what  he  observed 
into  eloquent  accord  with  his  own  in- 
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dividual  being  and  with  the  tenden- 
cies of  the  time,  and  all  the  richer  was 
the  warp  with  which  he  interwove  the 
alien  woof.  He  was  a  mighty  edu- 
cator of  his  countrymen,  and  full  of 
devotion  to  this  object.  Undiscoiir- 
aged  by  ill-success,  he  traversed  the 
narrow,  commercial,  half  -  sceptical, 
half  -  pietistic  domestic  prejudices  of 
the  English  people  of  that  time,  with 
a  many-sided  inspiring  Hellenic-Ger- 
manic method  of  thought,  which  to 
this  day  offers  the  remedy  worth  tak- 
ing to  heart  for  many  a  social  abuse. 
As  a  poet  also  he  began  by  servile  [? 
the  interrogation  is  ours]  imitation  ; 
but  so  must  all — for  poetry  is  no- 
where now  a  mere  matter  of  invention. 
Directed  both  by  foreign  and  home 
examples,  he  took  Nature,  after  a 
fashion  and  later,  for  his  model,  but 
only  to  modulate  her  music  with  won- 
derful genius  to  his  own  key.  In  this 
reason  he  is  truly  a  creative  spirit  and 
immortal." 

How  is  it  that  we  can  never 
open  a  book  of  South  American 
travels  without  an  assured  cer- 
tainty of  finding  it  dull,  and  that 
we  read  it  only  to  find  our  ex- 
pectations confirmed  1  A  vast 
half  -  continent,  so  varied  by  its 
character  and  its  races,  so  rich  in 
all  the  elements  of  the  picturesque, 
so  full  of  adventures  for  those  who 
come  to  seek  them,  should  be  able 
to  afford  an  interest  not  inferior  to 
that  which  Africa  has  yielded  in 
such  lavishness.  Even  the  sordid 
gold  -  hunting  Spaniards  kindled 
into  a  sort  of  poetic  enthusiasm 
over  its  noble  rivers,  its  lofty  and  in- 
accessible mountains,  and  its  path- 
less forests,  although  these  were  to 
them  little  more  than  the  veil 
which  covered  the  object  of  their 
quest.  But  no  English  writer  has 
as  yet  given  us  a  work  on  any  of 
the  South  American  States  which 
will  tempt  to  a  second  reading, 
still  less  take  rank  among  the 


classics  of  travel.  The  latest 
essay  on  this  subject  is  no  great 
improvement  upon  its  predecessors 
in  point  of  literary  interest,  in 
spite  of  its  picturesque  title.1  To 
compensate  for  this,  Sir  Horace 
Rumbold  has  collected  much  use- 
ful information  about  Buenos 
Ayres  and  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, which  possesses  a  distinct 
interest  of  its  own.  A  country  in 
the  course  of  development  has  al- 
ways special  claims  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  Englishmen,  and  never 
more  than  in  the  present  day, 
when  overcrowding  is  the  com- 
plaint of  every  career.  Those 
whose  motto  is  "Westward  Ho" 
will  do  well  to  read  Sir  Horace 
Rumbold's  book ;  while  others  of 
us  whose  dreams  of  El  Dorado 
are  among  the  visions  of  the  past, 
will  find  some  instruction,  and  not 
a  little  to  marvel  at,  in  its  perusal. 
Buenos  Ayres  has  certainly  un- 
dergone a  wonderful  evolution  since 
we  unluckily  made  its  intimate 
acquaintance  about  the  time  when 
Canning  "called  the  New  World 
into  existence  to  redress  the  bal- 
ance of  the  Old."  But  for  White- 
lock's  disaster  we  might,  by 
Anglo  -  Saxon  energy  and  enter- 
prise, have  had  "  a  second  and 
fully  as  bounteously  endowed  Aus- 
tralia, within  three  weeks'  sail 
of  the  British  shores."  It  is  not 
without  many  troubles  that  the 
Argentine  Republic  has  achieved 
its  present  meed  of  prosperity. 
Since  its  liberation  from  the 
tyranny  of  Spain,  it  has  suffered 
much  from  its  dictators,  and  even 
more  from  internal  dissensions, 
down  to  a  very  recent  date.  But 
the  immigration  of  Europeans  and 
the  introduction  of  railways  have 
wrought  marvels  of  civilisation 


1  The  Great  Silver  River  :  Notes  of  a  Residence  in  Buenos  Ayres  in  1880  and 
1881.    By  Sir  Horace  Rumbold,  Bart.,  K.C.M.G.     London  :  John  Murray.    1887. 
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and  development  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  In  Argen- 
tina, unlike  other  countries,  civil- 
isation follows  the  railway,  not  the 
railway  civilisation.  The  iron  road 
is  pushed  forward  into  the  wilds 
whence  the  Redskins  may  scarcely 
as  yet  have  departed,  and  the  for- 
eigner follows,  his  towns  and  settle- 
ments springing  up  as  if  by  magic. 
Of  the  immigrants  the  Italians  are 
the  most  numerous,  forming  nearly 
one  -  half  ;  the  French  and  Span- 
iards, mostly  from  the  Biscayan 
provinces,  come  next ;  the  British 
and  Germans,  with  minor  nation- 
alities, make  up  the  remainder. 
The  Irishman  is  by  far  the  most 
prosperous  and  successful  settler 
from  our  own  nation ;  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  extract  the  following 
testimony  from  Sir  Horace  Rum- 
bold's  pages  as  to  what  his  enter- 
prise and  industry  can  accomplish 
when  freed  of  the  incubus  of  "  agi- 
tation " : — 

"  The  Irish,  besides  being  the  most 
numerous,  are  unquestionably  the 
most  successful  of  all  our  settlers  in 
the  Eiver  Plate.  In  some  respects, 
indeed,  they  are  more  prosperous 
than  any  of  the  other  foreign  bodies. 
There  are  among  them  men  who, 
having  originally  come  out  with 
scarcely  a  shirt  to  their  back,  are  now 
the  owners  of  league  upon  league  of 
well-stocked  land,  and  rank  with  the 
largest  proprietors  in  the  country. 
The  Irish  were  the  first  to  take  seri- 
ously to  sheep-farming  out  here,  and 
they  have  so  successfully  developed 
that  branch  of  rural  industry,  that  it 
is  claimed  that  their  flocks  produce 
one-half  of  the  wool  which  is  imported 
from  this  province.  Yet,  barely  forty 
years  ago,  the  sheep  was  looked  upon 
as  relatively  worthless  ;  and  to  Irish- 
men is  mainly  due  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing reclaimed  that  valuable  animal 
from  the  contempt  and  degradation 
into  which  it  had  fallen.  .  .  .  The 
Irish  have,  in  short,  proved  as  great 
a  success  on  the  River  Plate  as  they 
have  been,  in  so  many  ways,  a  failure 


in  North  America.  They  own  almost 
entire  districts  in  the  north  and  cen- 
tre of  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
where  they  have  endowed  chaplain- 
cies and  founded  schools  of  their  own, 
with  libraries  attached  to  them  ;  and 
altogether  they  present  an  aspect  so 
different  from  that  of  their  brethren 
in  '  the  distressful  country '  at  home, 
that  one  cannot  but  think  that  a  pro- 
vidential outlet  is  offered  to  them  in 
these  regions." 

The  interested  and  determined 
enemies  of  Irish  emigration,  as 
well  as  their  victims,  would  do 
well  to  ponder  over  the  prosperity 
which  their  countrymen  have 
achieved  in  the  southern  half  of 
the  New  World.  Sir  Horace  Rum- 
bold  assures  us  that  there  has  been 
about  enough  of  Italian  and  Basque 
immigration  into  the  Argentine 
Republic,  and  that  settlers  seeking 
to  improve  their  fortunes,  and  who 
can  contribute  some  capital  to  the 
general  store,  are  what  the  country 
now  wants.  His  advice  to  Eng- 
lishmen is,  "Come  out  by  all  means, 
but  do  so  with  your  eyes  well 
open," — a  recommendation  applic- 
able not  to  the  Argentine  Republic 
alone.  There  are  great  natural 
resources  to  be  conquered  —  the 
mines,  the  forests,  the  prairies ; 
there  is  much  wealth  to  be  won  in 
farming  and  stock  -  raising ;  but 
there  are  drawbacks  in  the  destruc- 
tive storms,  droughts,  locusts,  and 
murrain,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
lawless  and  savage  elements  of 
society  which  the  settler  in  new 
regions  may  hove  to  contend  with. 
Probably  he  would  be  content  to 
lay  his  account  with  these,  but 
there  is  a  political  danger  which 
he  will  be  still  more  reluctant  to 
face  —  the  insecurity  attendant 
upon  the  instability  of  Republican 
institutions,  the  constant  recur- 
rence of  revolutions,  the  possibility 
of  the  reins  of  power  falling  into 
the  hands  of  a  Rosas,  in  whose 
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dictatorship  the  whole  Republic 
was  turned  "  into  a  huge  slaughter- 
shed,"  or  even  into  those  of  a  still 
more  capricious  and  bloodthirsty 
despot  such  as  Lopes  of  Paraguay. 
This  well-founded  doubt  is  what 
repels  English  capital  and  enter- 
prise from  the  Argentine  pam- 
pas ;  and  it  will  continue  to  do  so 
until  time  has  tried  the  more  reas- 
suring prospects  which  Sir  Horace 
Rumbold  holds  out. 

Of  Buenos  Ayres  with  its  soci- 
ety, which  it  would  seem  is  an  olla- 
podrida,  in  which  the  flavours  of 
Genoa,  Seville,  Paris,  and  Frank- 
fort are  the  most  pronounced, 
Sir  Horace  draws  a  lively  and 
agreeable  picture.  In  spite  of 
pamperos  and  storms,  mosquitoes 
and  the  broiling  heat  of  the  south- 
ern summer,  which,  of  course,  is 
our  winter,  the  city  has  amenities 
in  sufficiency  to  justify  its  poetic 
appellation.  No  great  maritime 
capital  has  a  grander  or  healthier 
site,  we  are  told  ;  but  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  streets  are  of  nar- 
row old  Spanish  type,  and  pros- 
pects of  drainage  still  depend 
upon  a  speculative  public,  while 
the  water  is  unfit  for  anything 
except  cooking.  No  wonder,  then, 
though  cholera  and  yellow  fever 
should  be  too  frequent  visitors, 
and  that  the  latter  should,  in  1867 
and  1871,  have  "  wrought  such 
havoc  as  had  hardly  been  known 
anywhere  since  the  Great  Plague 
of  London."  The  different  nation- 
alities appear  to  keep  pretty  much 
by  themselves,  and  endeavour  as 
much  as  possible  to  transplant  the 
institutions  of  their  own  land 
to  the  country  of  their  adoption. 
The  Portefias,  or  ladies  of  the  port 
— the  designation  of  native  Buenos 
Ayrean  female  society  • —  present 
many  features  of  special  interest 
in  addition  to  their  remarkably 
good  figures,  pearly  skins,  and 


naturally  fine  complexions,  to 
which  Sir  Horace  Rumbold  bears 
gallant  testimony.  "  In  such 
communities  as  these,"  he  says, 
"  woman  is  as  the  salt  of  the 
earth ;  and  whatever  aristocratic 
sentiment  has  survived  in  these 
democracies  has  taken  refuge  with 
the  fair  sex,  and  there  fortunately 
asserts  itself  with  many  of  its 
refining  influences."  Alongside  of 
the  c^dte  of  womanhood  in  Buenos 
Ayres  there  are  the  old  restric- 
tions on  married  women,  inherited 
from  the  Spaniards,  or  rather  the 
Moors,  which  plays  so  important 
a  part  in  Spanish  romance  and 
drama.  A  very  curious  fact, 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  stu- 
dents of  sociology,  is  to  be  met 
with  among  these  Porteiias.  So 
sudden  an  impetus  has  been  given 
to  education  and  refinement  dur- 
ing recent  years,  that  we  find  the 
elder  and  younger  ladies  of  the 
same  family,  even  sisters,  standing 
upon  widely  different  intellectual 
levels.  The  elder  ladies  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  old  Creole 
fashion — trusted  to  half-caste  if 
not  negro  care — and  had  partici- 
pated in  the  disadvantages  in- 
separable from  such  fosterage. 

"  The  elder  ladies  seldom  mix  in 
society,  or  if  they  do,  keep  well  in  the 
background — treated  by  their  belong- 
ings with  invariable  kindness  and  re- 
spect, but  content  to  remain  in  timid 
self-effacement.  In  looks  and  dress 
many  of  them  belong  to  an  entirely 
different  age,  and  unconsciously  make 
admirable  foils  to  the  brilliant  mod- 
ernism of  their  progeny.  To  the  ob- 
servant stranger  there  is  something 
pathetic  in  one  of  these  poor  old 
dames,  huddled  up  with  antiquated 
finery  on  a  sofa  in  some  corner  of  the 
room,  where  the  talk  and  clatter  and 
music  around  leave  her  aU  unheeded — 
dreaming  she  may  be  all  the  while  of 
bright  and  simpler  days,  when  she  sat 
surrounded  by  doughty  heroes  of  Oribe's 
or  Urquiza's  levies,  proud  to  receive 
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the  circling  mate  at  her  hands,  or  to 
listen  to  the  thin  tinkling  of  her  gui- 
tar. It  is,  indeed,  a  far  cry  from 
those  artless  melodies  to  the  latest 
difficulties  by  Prudent  or  Gotteschalk: 
in  the  interval  a  brand-new  world  has 
sprung  into  life,  and  been  civilised, 
as  it  were,  by  steam.  The  placid  old 
head  may  well  shake  over  it,  and  feel 
unable  to  take  it  all  in." 

The  life  of  the  Portefias  is  not 
without  picturesqueness  :  their 
drives  in  the  park  of  Palermo — the 
"  Bo  is  "  of  Buenos  Ay  res  ;  their 
"  crack  "  at  the  church-doors  with 
their  admirers  when  they  come  out 
from  Mass,  whither  their  gallants 
do  not  follow  them,  consoling  them- 
selves outside  with  their  papelitos; 
the  free  and  easy  tertulias,  to  which 
any  one  may  drop  in  uninvited ; 
the  shopping,  which  is  very  sensi- 
bly accomplished  in  tram-cars — 
Buenos  Ayres  boasts  itself  the  best- 
trammed  city  in  the  world ;  the 
chatter  from  balcony  to  balcony, 
or  in  little  groups  at  the  doors  of 
the  patios,  which  goes  on  in  the 
twilight  or  under  the  soft  southern 
moon  ;  and  above  all  the  Carnival, 
which,  now  somewhat  out  of  date 
in  Europe,  flourishes  in  all  its  wild 
pageantry  in  the  South  American 
cities, — all  combine  to  make  a  full 
life  for  the  Portefias.  If  we  add 
to  this  that  they  are  credited  with 
playing  an  active  part  in  politics, 
and  with  being  the  source  of  not 
a  little  of  the  mischief  that  has 
distracted  the  Argentine  Republic, 
we  console  ourselves  with  the  re- 
flection that  woman's  sphere  in 
Buenos  Ayres  is  about  as  broad 
a  one  as  the  female  mind  can 
legitimately  desire. 

Twenty  years  have  elapsed  since 
Count  Vitzthum  von  Eckstaedt  re- 
presented the  King  of  Saxony  in 


this  country  with  so  much  accept- 
ance in  London  society,  and  so 
much  weight  in  the  troubled  affairs 
of  continental  Europe,  during  the 
period  extending  from  the  out- 
break of  the  Crimean  war  to  the 
war  which  followed  the  Danish 
difficulty.  Though  the  ambassador 
of  only  a  minor  Power,  and  though 
his  colleagues  of  the  corps  diplo- 
matique were  men  of  ability  and 
experience  much  above  the  aver- 
age, Count  Vitzthum  exercised  an 
influence  which  was  readily  appre- 
ciated by  both  British  and  Con- 
tinental statesmen ;  and  various 
incidents  occurred  during  his  mis- 
sion which  brought  him  somewhat 
prominently  before  the  public, 
notably  his  newspaper  controversy 
with  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 
then  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  on  the 
German  -  Danish  difficulty.  The 
recollection  of  Count  Vitzthum  is 
still  sufficiently  fresh  among  us  to 
secure  an  interest  for  the  two  vol- 
umes of  his  '  Reminiscences,' l 
chiefly  made  up  from  his  de- 
spatches and  private  correspond- 
ence, an  English  translation  of 
which  has  been  issued  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr  Henry  Reeve. 
These  '  Reminiscences '  run  for  a 
period  alongside  of  the  two  last 
volumes  of  the  'Greville  Memoirs,' 
and  deal  with  many  of  the  topics 
which  Mr  Greville  has  treated  in 
detail ;  but  unlike  the  clerk  of  the 
British  Privy  Council,  the  Saxon 
Minister  prefers  facts  to  chit-chat, 
and  calm  judgments  to  social  scan- 
dal or  prejudices.  As  the  view  of 
a  well-informed  foreigner  of  Brit- 
ish politics  at  a  time  when  the 
diplomacy  of  the  nation  was  con- 
ducted neither  too  wisely  nor  too 
well,  these  '  Reminiscences '  are  a 


1  St  Petersburg  and  London,  1852-1864  :  Reminiscences  of  Count  Charles  Fred- 
erick Vitzthum  von  Eckstaedt.  Edited,  with  a  Preface,  by  Henry  Reeve,  C.B., 
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valuable  contribution  to  political 
criticism ;  as  an  addition  to  our 
recent  history,  they  are  scarcely 
less  important. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of 
Count  Vitzthum's  recollections  are 
those  which  relate  to  the  Court  of 
St  Petersburg,  where  he  served  for 
some  months  as    charge   d'affaires 
on  the  eve  of  the  Crimean  war. 
The  estimate  which  he  was   then 
able  to  form  of  Nicholas  and  his 
principal  advisers   quite  accounts 
for   the    persistent    fatuity    with 
which  Russia  was  even  then  forcing 
on  a  war  with  the  Allied  Powers — 
an   estimate  which,    had   it   been 
realised  by  British  Ministers,  might 
have  led  to  considerable  modifica- 
tions of  our  own   line    of   policy. 
The  Emperor  was  already   under 
the  spell  of   that  mental   malady 
which  had  manifested  itself  in  so 
many  members  of  his  family,  and 
the  delusion  had  seized  upon  him 
with  the  persistency  of  a  fixed  idea 
that  the  fate  of  all  Europe  lay  at 
his  arbitration.     His  influence  in 
checking   the  revolutionary   wave 
which  had  swept  over  the  Contin- 
ent in  1849  unfortunately  confirmed 
this  feeling,  which  was  still  further 
strengthened  by  the  assurances  of 
his  advisers.     Orloff  and  Menschi- 
koff  were  the  only  men  about  him 
who   dared  to  give  the   Emperor 
honest    counsel.      As    for    Count 
Nesselrode,  "  his  pen  was  always 
at  the  monarch's  command,  when- 
ever he  was  called  upon  to  demon- 
strate the  necessity  of  high-handed 
measures,  possibly  leading  to  a  war 
of  which  he  himself  disapproved." 
Sir  Hamilton  Seymour — who,  after 
the  death  of  Count  Schwartzenberg 
a   few  months  before  Count  Vitz- 
thum's arrival,  was  the  ablest  of  the 
foreign  ambassadors  at  St  Peters- 
burg —  was   never  able   to   make 
any  save  a  hostile  impression  upon 
the  Emperor,  who,  after  the  Aber- 


deen Ministry  came  into  office, 
could  not  believe  that  Seymour's 
counsels  were  backed  up  by  his 
Cabinet  at  home.  The  idea  of 
"Turkey"  as  the  "sick  man"  of 
European  diplomacy,  was  too  deep- 
ly engrained  into  the  Emperor's 
mind  for  any  influence  to  sway  his 
resolutions  where  the  Porte  was 
concerned.  As  a  proof  of  this  we 
quote  the  following  lively  anecdote, 
which  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  heard 
from  Metternich's  own  lips,  but 
which,  unless  we  are  mistaken,  has 
been  told  in  print  before  Count 
Vitzthum's  volumes : — 

"  Don't  think  you  are  the  first  one 
he  has  talked  to  about  the  'sick 
man.'  Good  heavens  !  that  fixed  idea 
has  been  worrying  him  for  years. 
Your  duty  was  not  to  let  him  speak 
about  the  matter  at  all,  or,  if  he  did 
so,  to  cut  him  short  at  once.  Would 
you  like  to  know  how  I  managed  to 
do  so  when  he  spoke  to  me  of  the 
'  sick  man '  ?  It  was  at  Munchen- 
gratz,  at  dinner.  I  was  sitting  op- 
posite his  Majesty.  Leaning  over  the 
table,  the  Czar  asked  me — '  Prince 
Metternich,  que  pensez  vous  du  Turc? 
(Jest  un  homme  malade,  n'est-ce  pas?' 
I  missed  hearing  the  question,  and 
pretended  to  be  deaf  when  he  ad- 
dressed it  to  me  again.  But  on  his 
repeating  it  a  third  time,  I  was  forced 
to  answer.  I  did  so  indirectly,  by 
inquiring  in  turn,  '  Est-ce  au  mddeciii 
ou  k  1'heritier  que  votre  Majeste 
addresse  cette  question  ? '  The  Em- 
peror did  not  reply,  and  never  spoke 
to  me  again  about  the  '  sick  man.'  " 

Having  seen  the  insanity  on  the 
one  side,  which  was  fast  accumu- 
lating the  elements  of  strife,  Count 
Vitzthum  soon  had  the  opportunity 
of  witnessing  how  speedily  incapa- 
city and  vacillation,  on  the  other, 
could  call  these  into  active  opera- 
tion. He  arrived  in  London  in  June 
1853,  at  the  very  time  when  Mens- 
chikoff's  demands  at  Constanti- 
nople were  beginning  to  open  the 
eyes  of  the  Coalition  Cabinet  to 
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the  difficulties  which  lay  before 
them.  Lord  Aberdeen's  confidence 
in  Nicholas  extended  itself  to  his 
colleagues ;  and  not  even  Sir  Ham- 
ilton Seymour's  correspondence, 
though  it  roused  the  nation  a  year 
afterwards,  could  convince  the 
Government  of  the  dangers  into 
which  they  were  drifting.  Count 
Vitzthum  does  not  add  much  to 
the  knowledge  which  we  already 
possess  of  the  diplomatic  side  of 
the  Crimean  war ;  but  he  distinct- 
ly shows  us  that  our  own,  alone 
among  European  Cabinets,  was 
from  first  to  last  groping  its  way 
blindly  without  prescience  of  what 
would  be  the  next  step  which  it 
would  have  to  take,  and  without 
any  definite  aims  to  be  attained 
except  the  termination  of  an  un- 
popular struggle.  It  is  not  un- 
natural that,  as  a  foreigner,  he 
should  participate  in  the  dislike  of 
Lord  Palmerston  and  the  distrust 
of  his  foreign  policy ;  but  he  is 
scarcely  just  when  he  re-echoes  the 
contemporary  cry  that  he  sacrificed 
peace  for  the  sake  of  retaining  office. 
Since  the  publication  of  Mr  Ashley's 
'  Life  of  Palmerston,'  and  so  many 
of  his  letters,  this  charge  must  be 
relegated  to  the  category  of  party 
prejudices,  and  the  difficulties 
which  Lord  Palmerston  had  to  en- 
counter when  he  became  Prime 
Minister  in  1855  fully  recognised. 
Count  Vitzthum  was  privileged 
to  have  many  confidential  audi- 
ences of  the  Prince  Consort,  who 
seems  to  have  discussed  European 
questions  with  the  Saxon  Minister 
with  a  degree  of  frankness  which 
could  not  well  have  been  ventured 
upon  witji  a  representative  of  one 
of  the  greater  Powers.  The  re- 
ports of  these  conversations  amply 
confirm  the  high  estimate  of  the 
Prince's  acumen  and  mastery  of 
Continental  politics  which  SirTheo- 
dore  Martin  has  already  given  us. 


In  pre-Bismarckian  days  the  Prince 
had  already  foreseen  that  the  unity 
and  regeneration  of  Germany  was 
to  be  achieved  under  Prussian  aus- 
pices, although  many  of  the  objec- 
tions which  his  Royal  Highness 
took  to  the  then  attitude  of  Aus- 
tria towards  the  minor  Powers 
in  his  conversations  with  Count 
Vitzthum  would  be  equally  ap- 
plicable to  more  recent  Prussian 
policy. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  chap- 
ter in  these  volumes  is  the  ac- 
count which  is  given  of  Metter- 
nich's  visit  to  Dresden  in  1858, 
within  a  few  months  of  the  great 
statesman's  death,  and  of  the  re- 
miniscences which  the  aged  dip- 
lomatist communicated  to  his 
younger  confrere.  Metternich  had 
not  been  to  Dresden  since  his 
famous  interview  with  the  First 
Napoleon,  which  settled  Austria's 
adhesion  to  the  Grand  Alliance, 
and  in  the  course  of  which  "  the 
wrathful  Emperor  threw  his  since 
historical  hat  upon  the  floor  to  see 
whether  Prince  Metternich  was 
minded  to  pick  it  up."  "  I  let  the 
hat  lie  where  it  was,"  said  the 
Prince,  when  relating  the  inci- 
dent; "but  the  glove  which  he 
flung  down  as  a  moral  challenge 
to  my  Emperor  I  picked  up  ;  he 
knew  me  too  well  to  deceive  him- 
self on  that  point."  Count  Vitz- 
thum records  a  striking  coincidence 
of  opinion  between  the  late  Prince 
Consort  and  Metternich  regarding 
Napoleon  III.,  which  held  good 
almost  to  identity  of  expression. 

"  The  Emperor,"  said  Metternich, 
"  is  a  power  that  must  be  taken  into 
account.  But  he  forgets  that  a  man 
cannot  be  Emperor  par  la  grdce  deDieu 
and  par  la  volantd  nationale  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  That  is  a  contradictio 
in  adjecto.  He  must  take  his  choice 
— to  grasp  the  reins  of  government 
either  as  the  heir  of  Napoleon  I.,  or 
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as  the  elected  candidate  of  universal 
suffrage.  This  contradiction  will  cause 
his  downfall.  I  shall  not  live  to  see 
it ;  but  remember  my  words,  '  This 
Bonaparte'  has  built  nothing  that  will 
last.'  A  few  weeks  later  I  heard  the 
same  prophecy  at  Buckingham  Palace 
from  the  lips  of  Prince  Albert,  and  it 
struck  me  as  remarkable  that  the  two 
political  antipodes,  the  Conservative 
Prince  Metternich  and  the  Liberal 
Prince  Albert,  should  agree  almost  to 
the  letter  in  their  estimate  of  Napoleon 
III.  '  He  is  no  philosopher,'  said 
Prince  Albert,  'or  he  would  have 
understood  that  no  sovereign  can  owe 
his  crown  at  once  to  hereditary  suc- 
cession and  universal  suffrage.  This 
contradiction  is  bound  to  be  the  ruin, 
I  don't  say  of  himself  personally — 
perhaps  he  is  destined  to  die  an  Em- 
peror in  his  bed — but  of  his  system, 
his  dynasty.  He  has  built  nothing 
lasting  ;  he  is  only  a  meteor — no  fixed 
star."' 

The  British  constitution  Met- 
ternich characterised  as  a  whist- 
party  ct  trois — the  House  of  Com- 
mons, with  "  public  opinion "  as 
"dummy,"  playing  against  the 
Crown  and  the  House  of  Lords. 
"  I  at  least,"  said  Metternich, 
"  have  invariably  preferred  to 
play  with  the  dummy."  The 
Prince  remarked  upon  the  decay 
of  English  statesmanship  in  his 
time,  and  only  made  an  exception 
in  favour  of  Disraeli,  when  con- 
trasting the  British  Ministers  of 
the  day  with  those  of  his  youth. 

The  Schleswig-Holstein  dispute 
afforded  Count  Vitzthum  an  op- 
portunity of  showing  his  diplo- 
matic energy  and  ability ;  and 
there  can  be  little  question  but 
that  his  counsels  exercised  very 
considerable  influence  upon  both 
public  and  political  opinion  in 
this  country.  His  representations 
to  Lord  Russell  certainly  did 
not  a  little  to  check  the  Liberal 


Government  from  drifting  into 
war ;  his  interviews  with  Lord 
Derby  prevented  the  Opposition 
from  pressing  upon  the  Govern- 
ment the  doubtful  justice  of  main- 
taining neutrality ;  and  his  com- 
bat with  Lord  Robert  Cecil  in  the 
newspapers  considerably  counter- 
acted the  impression  which  the 
.  latter's  fiery  and  chivalrous  articles 
were  calculated  to  produce.  We 
shall  not  stir  up  again  the  feelings 
which  were  called  forth  during  the 
discussion  of  this  questio  vexata, 
by  going  through  the  interesting 
account  which  Count  Vitzthum  gives 
of  the  progress  of  the  German- 
Danish  difficulty.  To  us  at  the 
present  day,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
note  that  the  practical  question 
which  Count  Vitzthum  put  to 
Lord  Derby  in  January  1864 — 
"What  can  it  matter  to  England 
whether  Denmark  keeps  the  Duch- 
ies or  not  1 " — has  already  been  re- 
sponded to. 

'  Juvenilia ' l  forms  an  attractive 
object  to  the  eye  as  it  lies  on  our 
"  Saloon  "  table,  and  the  announce- 
ment on  the  cover  that  it  is  by 
Vernon  Lee  is  a  guarantee  that 
its  contents  will  at  least  in  some 
respects  correspond  with  its  out- 
ward seeming.  The  title,  which 
needs  explanation,  is  duly  made  in- 
telligible in  the  introduction,  and 
refers,  as  we  are  there  told,  to  those 
sesthetic  delights  which  formed  the 
all-absorbing  pursuits  of  the  young- 
er days  of  Vernon  Lee  and  Carlo,  to 
whom  the  essays  are  addressed. 
An  allegorical  figure  on  the  floor 
of  Siena  Cathedral,  of  a  boy  hold- 
ing a  hawk  on  his  wrist,  is  accept- 
ed as  the  symbolical  text  of  the 
work,  and  Carlo  is  warned  that 
his  hawk-flying  days  have  passed 
away,  and  that  the  time  has  come 
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when  he,  like  the  authoress,  must 
look  the  sterner  duties  of  life  in 
the  face.  Much  that  she  has  to 
say  on  this  point  is  true,  but  the 
question  suggests  itself  whether  it 
was  necessary  to  repeat  what  has 
so  often  been  urged  on  this  much- 
taught  generation.  No  one  will 
gainsay  the  truth  of  her  remarks 
when  she  writes — 

"  Do  what  we  will,  devote  ourselves 
exclusively  to  the  pleasant  and  certain 
things  of  this  life,  shut  our  eyes  and 
ears  resolutely  to  the  unpleasant  and 
uncertain,  we  shall  be  made,  none 
the  less,  to  take  part  in  the  movement 
that  alters  the  world.  Help  it  to 
alter  we  must,  in  so  far  as  each  of 
\is  represents  a  class,  a  nationality, 
a  tendency — nay,  as  each  of  us  eats 
a  certain  amount  of  food,  and  oc- 
cupies a  certain  amount  of  stand- 
ing-room. For  the  whole  of  all  things 
is  ever  moving,  changing  place  and 
form ;  and  we,  its  infinitesimal  atoms, 
are  determining  its  movements.  The 
question  therefore  is,  in  which  direc- 
tion shall  our  grain  of  dust's  weight 
be  thrown." 

We  have  on  so  many  occasions 
had  this  sort  of  thing  dinned  into 
our  ears  from  the  pulpits  of  popu- 
lar divines  that  it  begins  to  pall 
upon  us,  and  we  fear  that  we  fail 
to  receive  it  with  the  meek  atten- 
tion with  which  we  hope,  for  Ver- 
non  Lee's  sake,  that  Carlo  listened 
to  it. 

But  having  administered  this 
tonic  to  her  pupil,  the  authoress 
removes  all  the  bitter  taste  of  her 
dose  by  a  perfect  deluge  of  the  cur- 
rant-wine of  sestheticism.  In  her 
opening  essay  she  discusses  the 
value  of  association  in  art ;  and  in 
an  "  eruption  of  philosophical  and 
historical  Hegelian  verbiage,"  to 
use  her  own  simple  language,  she 
first  sets  up  a  theory  of  straw,  and 
then  demolishes  it  in  the  most 
approved  fashion.  Her  ideas, 
though  neither  new  nor  striking, 
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come  fast  and  furious,  and  are 
mainly  noticeable  for  their  want 
of  logical  sequence  and  their  lack 
of  consistency.  She  appears  to 
have  approached  her  task  with- 
out any  fixed  and  definite  views 
on  the  subjects  of  which  she 
treats,  but  to  have  been  led  on 
as  her  fancy  moved  her  at  the 
moment,  and,  as  we  cannot  help 
thinking,  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  for  the  production 
of  certain  cherished  phrases  and 
similes.  Her  account  of  the 
way  in  which  "  association  "  took 
possession  of  her  soul  on  board  a 
Rhine  steamer  is  so  thoroughly 
descriptive  of  the  forces  at  work 
in  moulding  her  views  generally, 
that  we  cannot  forbear  to  quote 
it:— 

"  But  while  such  were  my  reasoned 
ideas,  I  gradually  became  aware 
of  the  presence  within  me  of  some- 
thing different,  diffusing  itself  and 
permeating  my  consciousness.  Not 
exactly  an  idea,  nor  yet  a  set  of  im- 
pressions, something  impossible  to 
define,  because  definition  is  not  made 
for  vagueness  ;  first  within  myself, 
warming  me  like  a  cordial  into  vague 
pleasure,  then  afterwards  surround- 
ing me  from  outside,  an  all-encompas- 
sing medium  in  which  the  soul  floated 
in  languid  enjoyment — pleasurable- 
ness  slowly  produced  (as  heat  is  slowly 
given  out  by  a  few  embers  when  we 
blow  upon  them)  by  the  sense  that 
this  was  the  Rhineland."  .« 

Most  people  would  have  expres- 
sed all  that  is  essential  in  this 
lengthy  sentence  in  a  tithe  of  the 
words  here  employed,  and,  let  us 
hope,  with  a  more  strict  regard  for 
the  rules  of  grammar.  But  the 
association  of  which  this  vague 
something  was  the  inward  and 
spiritual  sign,  was,  after  all,  only 
evoked  by  the  recollection  of  the 
stories  of  family  history  told  her 
when  a  child  by  her  German 
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nursery-maid.  And  prosaic  enough 
they  seem  to  have  been,  but  yet 
they  were  enough  to  make  the  au- 
thoress "  excited,  pleased,  scarce 
knowing  at  what ;  and,"  she  adds, 
"  whenever  the  boats  came  along- 
side the  steamer  and  the  cry  arose 
'  Boppard,'  or  '  Kaub,'  or  '  Lorch,' 
the  effect  was  as  if  I  caught  distant 
notes  of  some  once  cherished  tune, 
thrilling  me  faintly,  but  surely." 

To  attempt  to  follow  Vernon 
Lee  in  her  definition  of  associa- 
tion in  art  is  beyond  our  powers, 
for  it  varies  with  almost  every 
other  page.  We  will  only  say 
that  she  assures  us  that  but  for 
it  "  we  should  care  to  see  only 
the  things  we  can  eat,"  and  that 
its  action  is  like  "  that  of  the 
wave  which  brings  to  the  nucleus 
of  solid  earth  all  the  floating 
things  that  can  make  soil."  Defi- 
nition is  not  her  strong  point,  and 
if  we  were  asked  to  say  what  is, 
we  should  be  inclined  to  give  the 
palm  to  her  wealth  of  words.  Her 
power  of  heaping  up  adjectives  is 
extraordinary.  The  setting  sun 
she  describes  as  "emerging,  round, 
immense,  ray  less,  golden," — the 
moon  as  "  big,  round,  white, 
bright ;"  and  in  the  same  way  most 
of  her  substantives  are  buried 
beneath  a  pile  of  adjectives. 

Association  also  is  the  subject 
of  her  second  essay,  "  Botticelli  at 
the  villa  Lemmi."  It  seems  that 
some  few  years  ago  two  frescoes 
by  Botticelli  were  discovered  be- 
neath the  plaster  of  the  walls  of 
this  villa,  and  that  the  French 
Government,  desiring  to  save  them 
from  destruction,  bought  them  from 
the  owner  and  transported  them  to 
the  walls  of  the  Louvre.  This 
action  has  aroused  Yernon  Lee's 
wrath.  She  would,  she  says, 
rather  see  a  work  of  art  moulder 
into  dust  in  the  spot  where  it  was 
originally  placed,  whether  in  farm- 
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house  or  cathedral,  than  have  it 
preserved  in  a  "  kind  of  artificial 
stony  Arabia  of  vacuity  and  ugli- 
ness," or  in  other  words,  a  picture- 
gallery.  We  do  not  do  Vernon 
Lee  the  injustice  of  believing  that 
this  is  her  real  idea  of  picture- 
galleries,  but  for  the  moment  it 
suited  her  purpose  to  draw  a  strong 
contrast  between  the  pastoral 
beauty  of  the  villa  Lemmi  and 
picture-galleries,  and  so  she  called 
them  "  artificial,  stony  Arabias," 
just  as  a  little  further  on  she  finds 
it  convenient  to  say  that  a  work 
of  art  preserved  in  a  collection  be- 
comes "  a  useless,  utterly  inor- 
ganic, unassimilated  piece  of  gran- 
deur." All  this  gives  a  sense  of 
insincerity  to  Vernon  Lee's  essays. 
We  do  not  mean  that  she  has 
any  deliberate  intention  to  de- 
ceive, but  only  that  she  has, 
as  regards  art,  the  same  mind 
that  Mr  Gladstone  has  towards 
politics.  She  can  persuade  her- 
self for  the  moment  into  any  be- 
lief, and  she  fondly  hopes  that  her 
readers,  like  herself,  have  forgotten 
all  that  has  gone  before,  and  will, 
with  equal  ease,  forget  what  she  is 
then  writing.  Like  Mr  Gladstone 
also,  she  declaims  most  fiercely 
against  those  who  in  some  way  or 
other  have,  however  slightly,  in- 
terfered with  her  personal  import- 
ance ;  and  thus  all  this  outburst 
of  anger  against  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, and  this  contempt  for  pic- 
ture-galleries and  museums,  appear 
to  have  been  aroused  by  annoyance 
at  feeling  that  she  can  no  longer 
talk  in  a  superior  way  to  the  com- 
mon herd  of  Italian  tourists  de- 
pendent only  on  their  guide-books, 
of  "  the  Botticellis  at  the  villa 
Lemmi." 

We  regret  all  this  the  more  be- 
cause the  authoress  is  so  evidently 
capable  of  better,  truer,  and  sim- 
pler work.  Her  description  of 
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the  villa  Lerami  and  its  surround- 
ings is  excellent,  and  brings  be- 
fore our  eyes  with  almost  startling 
vividness  the  courtyards,  drying- 
grounds,  and  cloisters  of  the  old 
white  house  with  its  belvedere 
tower,  and  the  olive-covered  slopes 
of  the  valley  beyond.  We  can 
almost  forgive  her  outburst  against 
picture-galleries  for  the  necessity 
it  has  imposed  upon  her  of  giving 
us  a  carefully  drawn  sketch  of  an 
Italian  landscape.  In  the  same 
way  her  description  of  the  town  of 
Burano  in  the  second  volume  is 
exceedingly  graphic,  and  reproduces 
picturesquely  and  with  much  real- 
istic power  the  life  and  bustle  of  a 
small  Italian  town  en  fete. 

But  unfortunately  these  artis- 
tic touches  merely  serve  as  inter- 
ludes between  the  expression  of  her 
views  on  the  many  subjects  on 
which  she  has  chosen  to  instruct 
Carlo.  We  do  not  know  whether 
Carlo  is  a  student  of  Shakespeare. 
If  he  is  not,  we  should  strongly 
recommend  him  to  receive  his 
instructress's  opinion  of  the  poet 
with  caution.  If  he  is,  he  will 
probably  have  learnt  for  himself 
that,  Vernon  Lee  notwithstanding, 
Shakespeare's  plays  were  written 
for  great  actors,  that  they  are  mas- 
terly portrayals  of  life,  and  that 
they  are  full  of  careful  and  truth- 
ful delineations  of  character.  The 
two  hundred  and  seventy  or  eighty 
years  which  separate  us  from  the 
days  of  Shakespeare,  seem  to  rep- 
resent to  the  authoress  a  gulf  so 
wide  as  to  cut  us  off  completely 
from  the  poet  and  his  works. 

"  I  do  not  believe,"  she  says,  "  that 
Hamlet,  such  as  Shakespeare  wrote 
him  (as  distinguished  from  Hamlet 
such  as  we  read  him),  is  as  realistic- 
ally conceived,  as  realistically  carried 
out,  as  Schiller's  Don  Carlos,  much 
less  as  Goethe's  Tasso ;  nor  are  Romeo 
and  Juliet  realised  like  Faust  and 


Gretchen,  Egmont  and  Clarchen, 
Max  and  Thekla." 

All  this  shows  an  extraordinary 
ignorance,  over  which,  if  Vernon 
Lee  had  been  wise,  she  would 
have  drawn  a  veil.  Hamlet,  as 
Shakespeare  wrote  him  and  we 
read  him,  is  a  character  for  all 
time,  and  is  as  thoroughly  real- 
istic as  anything  that  ever  was 
penned.  But  on  every  subject 
connected  with  Shakespeare  and 
his  contemporaries,  she  shows  so 
curious  a  want  of  knowledge  that 
we  are  almost  tempted  to  believe 
that  she  has  never  read  a  line 
written  by  them.  Otherwise  we 
should  not  expect  her  to  say — 

"  All  the  literature  of  the  past  ages 
gives  us,  in  some  extraordinary  blind- 
ness of  the  humanly  possible,  in  some 
astonishing  change  of  character  or 
inconceivable  obtuseness,  the  equiv- 
alent of  that  want  of  perception  of 
what  is  and  what  is  not,  whicn  makes 
the  child  try  to  sweep  the  moon  out 
of  the  sky  with  a  broom.  Thus 
Oliver,  in  'As  You  Like  It,'  could  not 
have  suddenly  turned  from  an  utter 
scoundrel  into  a  fit  husband  for  Celia; 
nor  could  Olivia,  in  '  Twelfth  Night," 
have  instantly  married  off  an  un- 
known brother  of  the  person  she  was 
in  love  with,  on  discovering  that  per- 
son to  be  a  woman.  Such  things  are 
impossible,  due  to  absolute  careless- 
ness, want  of  habit  of  realising  situ- 
ations ;  they  are  as  utterly  silly  and 
childish  as  to  stick  three  rosebuds 
arid  a  box  sprig  into  the  ground  and 
call  the  arrangement  a  garden." 

After  this  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  she  can  suggest 
no  better  definition  of  the  Shakes- 
pearian drama  than  "the  exposition 
of  some  interesting  action,  spiced 
and  garnished  with  every  sort  of 
extraneous  thing,  with  high  lyrism, 
buffoonery,  wit,  poetic  fancy,  ob- 
scenity, philosophy,  and  fashion- 
able euphuism."  What  she  means 
by  this  last  expression  we  don't 
know,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to 
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inquire.  A  lady  who  can  de- 
scribe Macbeth,  Claudius,  and  the 
usurper  in  '  The  Tempest '  as  "  mere 
kings  of  clubs,  not  very  much 
more  individual  than  those  on  the 
playing  cards,"  is  beyond  criticism. 

It  is  plain  that  under  the  in- 
fluence of  certain  writers  Vernon 
Lee  has  clothed  herself  with  an 
individuality  which  is  not  her  own. 
When  she  writes  naturally,  she 
writes  delightfully;  but  when  she 
struts  about  in  a  foreign  garb 
which  ill  becomes  her,  we  feel  in- 
clined to  shut  up  the  book,  as  we 
now  do. 

It  would  be  vain  any  longer  to 
contest  the  supreme  position  of 
Mr  Rider  Haggard  *  as  the  novelist 
of  the  day.  Saul  has  slain  his 
thousands,  and  David  his  tens  of 
thousands.  The  lists  of  Messrs 
Mudie,  and  of  the  publishers,  es- 
tablish his  supremacy  beyond 
doubt;  and  we  have  nothing  to  do 
but  allow  that  the  place  of  Scott, 
of  Dickens,  of  Thackeray,  of  Hugh 
Conway  (oh,  wonderful  conjunc- 
tion !)  is  now  filled  by  the  creator 
of  '  She.'  He  is  at  least  a  more 
worthy  monarch  than  his  imme- 
diate predecessor,  which  is  some- 
thing :  but  how  shall  we  attempt 
to  whisper  to  such  a  potentate  our 
humble  opinion  of  productions 
which  all  the  world  has  crowned  ? 
Our  beloved  coadjutor  in  these 
pursuits,  Mr  Andrew  Lang — who, 
though  he  occasionally  lifts  his 
warlike  and  fine-pointed  spear  to 
give  us  a  (let  us  hope)  not  un- 
friendly prick,  we  have  always  de- 
lighted to  honour — has  lately  de- 
clared his  confidence  in  the  power 
of  criticism  :  we  can  scarcely  say 
that  we  are  of  his  opinion.  Some 
fine  spirits  indeed  may  take  it  to 
heart,  especially  if  the  common 
voice  agrees  with  that  of  the  critic, 


and  it  is  apparent  that  the  com- 
position remarked  upon  has  not 
the  success  of  its  predecessors ;  but 
it  must  be  a  very  fine  and  impartial 
spirit  indeed  which  will  accept  the 
small  voice  of  an  anonymous  person- 
age seated  in  a  mysterious  cham- 
ber, as  of  more  weight  than  the 
cheers  of  the  crowd.  We  do  not 
hope  for  any  such  success,  and  we 
have  already  let  loose  our  opinion 
as  to  what  Mr  Rider  Haggard 
can  and  cannot  do.  His  present 
work  shows  this,  we  think,  with 
unusual  distinctness.  He  can 
write  admirable  descriptions  of 
the  wildest  adventures  of  travel, 
most  animated  battle  scenes  of  a 
wild  kind,  and  fine  sketches  of 
scenery  of  a  similar  description. 
His  invention  of  savage  difficulties 
and  wonders  in  the  way  which 
leads  to  his  goal  is  inexhaustible, 
and  in  most  cases,  with  now  and 
then  a  divergence  into  the  gro- 
tesque, almost  credible,  and  very 
exciting  and  entertaining.  But 
we  could  wish  that  our  guide 
never  got  there.  He  must,  no 
doubt,  in  the  exigencies  of  story- 
making,  and  to  fulfil  the  require- 
ments of  the  vulgar — by  whom 
probably  the  introduction  of  a  love- 
story  may  be  supposed  desirable — 
reach  something  like  a  conclusion, 
and  construct  something  like  a 
plot.  But  it  is  a  great  pity  that  a 
talent  so  admirably  adapted  for 
the  conduct  of  adventure  should 
be  drawn  away  into  illegitimate 
channels,  and  forced  to  invent  im- 
passioned beauties  of  the  most 
stagey  description,  because  of  an 
imaginary  necessity.  And  we 
must  here  be  allowed  to  point  out 
to  Mr  Rider  Haggard  that  there 
was  no  love,  nor  any  beautiful 
heroine,  in  'King  Solomon's  Mines,' 
— where  he  got  on  admirably  with- 
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out  such  adjuncts,  as  nature  has 
happily  qualified  him  to  do. 

Mr  Rider  Haggard,  however, 
takes  higher  ground  in  the  present 
work  than  he  has  yet  attempted, 
so  far  as  we  remember.  He  dedi- 
cates the  book  to  his  son,  in  the 
hope  that  he  may  "  find  something 
to  help  him  to  reach  to  what,  with 
Sir  Henry  Curtis,  I  hold  to  be  the 
highest  rank  whereto  we  can  at- 
tain, the  state  and  dignity  of  an 
English  gentleman."  This  some- 
what takes  away  one's  breath : 
we  have  no  desire  to  detract  from 
the  claims  of  Sir  Henry  Curtis 
and  the  rest  to  be  considered 
gentlemen.  They  are  fine  fellows 
in  their  way.  They  will  not  ac- 
cept the  sacrifice,  for  example, 
of  a  little  girl's  life  to  save 
their  own,  though  they  consent  to 
place  both  on  the  issue  of  a  battle 
— and  they  are  faithful  to  each 
other  (which  indeed  was  their  only 
safety),  and  to  the  cause  of  the 
lady  who  selects  one  of  them  as 
her  husband  and  king  of  the  coun- 
try they  have  invaded,  and  which 
they  turn  upside  down.  But  there 
is  nothing  especially  lofty  or  gentle- 
man-like in  these  actions ;  most 
men  would  have  done  so  without 
any  claim  to  exalted  motives. 
They  are  brave,  daring,  very  reck- 
less fellows,  sticking  at  nothing : 
and  if  boys  are  to  be  taught  that 
the  love  of  adventure  is  justification 
enough  for  any  unreasonable  enter- 
prise, and  that  killing  savages  is  the 
leading  duty  of  man,  then  nothing 
could  be  better  adapted  for  their 
instruction  than  the  adventures  of 
Allan  Quatermain  and  his  com- 
panions. But  these  are  not  the 
first  duties  of  an  English  gentle- 
man, neither  are  the  circumstances 
which  are  chosen  for  the  exhibition 
of  that  character  at  all  likely  to  be 
reproduced  in  the  young  student's 


life.  To  be  sure,  Sir  Henry  Curtis 
might  have  married  the  two  queens, 
who  were  both  in  love  with  him, 
and  he  didn't,  but  only  accepted 
one  —  confining  himself  to  the 
alternative  of  defeating  the  armies 
of  theother,with  immense  slaughter 
of  the  party  who  adhered  to  her — 
and  this  no  doubt  in  the  circum- 
stances, which  we  believe  author- 
ised him  in  marrying  both,  was 
gentlemanly  conduct — to  the  one 
chosen  —  but  not  perhaps  so  re- 
markable as  to  justify  his  election 
as  a  model  to  his  kind. 

We  are  not  ourselves  very  fond 
of  battle-pieces  ;  but  for  those  who 
are  attracted  by  them  we  commend 
the  narrative  of  the  extraordinary 
fight  before  the  missionary's  house 
on  the  Tana  river  as  a  most  ad- 
mirable piece  of  work.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  the  most  peaceful-minded 
reader  to  lay  it  down  :  and  though 
there  is  little  of  the  "  great  stour 
with  here  and  there  a  sword  or 
an  arm  flashing  through "  which 
was,  we  believe,  Sir  Walter's  pre- 
scription for  a  great  fight,  and  the 
smell  of  carnage  is  too  strong  for 
our  unaccustomed  faculties,  the 
effect  is  too  powerful  to  be  under- 
valued. Indeed  the  episode  alto- 
gether is,  we  conceive,  much  the 
best  thing  in  the  book — the  hero 
of  which  is  not,  however,  Mr  Rider 
Haggard's  English  gentleman,  but 
the  splendid  figure  of  the  Zulu 
Umslopogaas,  a  typical  savage  of 
the  very  finest  kind.  Had  the 
author  dedicated  the  volume  to 
young  gentlemen  of  that  nation- 
ality, in  the  hope  that  they  might 
in  time  emulate  the  exploits  of  a 
conspicuous  brave,  he  would  have 
been  entirely  justified. 

To  take  the  taste  of  bloodshed 
out  of  the  reader's  mouth,  we  may 
indicate  to  him,  before  we  conclude, 
a  novel a  of  what  we  suppose  must 
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now  be  called  the  old  style.  Mr 
Black  has  not  always  been  quite 
to  our  mind.  He  has  lingered  over 
his  beloved  salmon-fishing,  and  de- 
scribed more  sunsets,  and  painted 
more  Highland  landscapes  than  we 
can  feel  to  have  been  necessary ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  his  High- 
land girls  have  always  been  de- 
lightful, and  his  humbler  gillies 
and  keepers  excellent  representa- 
tives of  a  class  of  which  perhaps 
the  world  has  heard  only  a  little 
too  much.  In  '  Sabina  Zembra ' 
(a  perfectly  foreign  and  exotic 
name,  by  the  way,  to  belong  to  an 
English  young  woman,  who  seems 
to  have  no  foreign  blood  in  her 
veins)  there  is  only  one  salmon, 
and  that  an  Irish  one — though  a 
twenty  -  eight  -  pounder, — and  the 
author  has  been  very  reticent  in 
the  matter  of  sunsets.  Amid  the 
shoals  of  distasteful  fiction,  to 
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come  upon  this  story  is  a  plea- 
sure indeed,  though  it  is  perhaps 
not  a  very  strong  story,  nor  speci- 
ally remarkable  among  its  author's 
productions.  The  picture,  how- 
ever, which  we  have  here  of  a 
young  man  in  love — really  in  love, 
and  full  of  all  the  chivalries  and 
delicate  follies  of  that  state,  its 
devotion  and  patience  and  unalter- 
able faithfulness — is  an  agreeable 
novelty  after  the  easy  -  minded 
wooers  to  whom  we  are  getting 
accustomed.  Should  we  go  on  a 
little  further  we  should  no  doubt 
find  much  that  was  less  pleasant 
to  say.  We  prefer  to  end  off  with 
an  agreeable  image.  How  good  for 
that  lover  to  be  able  to  do  so  much 
for  the  object  of  his  affections  in 
her  need  !  Even  that  is  not  very 
frequently  the  way  in  which  human 
events  shape  themselves  or  human 
devotion  can  be  shown. 
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A     FALL     HUNT    IN     THE    ROCKIES. 


ABOUT  the  middle  of  September 
last  two  of  us,  after  many  wander- 
ings, "struck"  a  certain  ranch  on 
the  north  fork  of  Snake  River, 
in  Idaho,  U.S.A.  Hither  we  had 
come  for  the  purposes  of  a  hunt,  in 
consequence  of  what  we  had  seen 
earlier  in  the  year.  In  July  we 
were  on  our  way  to  the  Yellow- 
stone National  Park,  and  were  so 
struck  by  the  aspect  of  affairs  at 
this  ranch  in  the  matters  of  sport, 
that  we  stopped  "  right  there,"  as 
Western  "boys"  would  forcibly  ex- 
press it.  Now  for  the  reason  of 
this  stopping  "right  there."  Our 
destination,  as  I  have  stated,  was 
the  far-famed  Park,  and  we  were 
now,  after  a  tedious  stage-drive 
across  the  prairies,  yet  fifty  miles 
from  the  home  of  mammoth  gey- 
sers, terraces,  and  springs  sul- 
phuric. Momentous  events  often 
hinge,  however,  on  such  a  trifling 
circumstance  as  providing  the 
animal  man  with  his  dinner ;  and 
out  West  that  meal,  generally  as- 
sociated as  it  is  with  visions  of 
"  bacon  straight,"  is  always  a  mat- 
ter of  some  uncertainty  and  mis- 
giving. 

The  ranch  itself  was  much  the 
same  to  look  at  as  most  I  had 
been  to  in  Wyoming  and  Montana  ; 
so  I  was  fairly  staggered  when  I 
was  asked  "  right  away  "  whether 
we  should  prefer  moose  or  elk 
steak,  mountain  -  sheep  chops, 
venison,  or  antelope  cutlets,  for 
supper  !  I  knew,  of  course,  that 
we  were  in  the  foot-hills  of  the 
Rockies,  and  that  game  was  not 
unknown  to  those  parts,  but  such 
an  embarras  des  richesses  as  this  I 
was  wholly  unprepared  for.  "  Are 
things  what  they  seem,  or  is  vis- 
ions about?"  We  discussed  with 
infinite  relish,  however,  most  of 


these  delicacies,  cooked,  too,  as 
only  mountain-men  can  cook  ;  and 
I  was  then  all  anxiety  to  investi- 
gate matters  more  particularly,  for 
there  was  evidently  more  behind 
than  at  first  met  the  eye. 

The  proprietors  of  this  ranch  I 
soon  found  were  the  Rea  Brothers, 
of  trapping,  hunting,  and  prospect- 
ing fame  in  these  mountains  for 
over  twenty  years,  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  varied  nature  of 
our  fare.  Pegged  out  on  the 
ground  outside  were  several  bear 
and  wapiti  hides. 

Nor  was  this  all ;  for  while  my 
curiosity  and  longings  were  being 
momentarily  roused  to  the  point 
of  the  prospective  enjoyment  of 
a  bear-hunt,  my  "  partner "  was 
already,  I  saw,  in  all  the  ecstasy 
of  an  angler's  delight.  On  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river  he  was 
reeling  in  at  a  marvellous  rate 
such  beauties  as  I  had  rarely 
hoped  to  see  in  these  parts.  When 
he  came  in  at  a  late  hour  he  had 
thirty  trout  to  his  credit,  every 
one  of  them  over  one  pound,  and 
most  of  them  up  to  two  and  a  half 
and  three  pounds.  Surely  we 
must  at  last  have  got  to  a  very 
sportsman's  paradise ! 

Long  before  his  return  I  had 
"  had  it  out "  with  the  Reas,  and 
decided  forthwith  to  see  what  the 
mountains  could  yield  me.  I  did 
not,  of  course,  believe  all  their 
assurances  about  the  abundance  of 
game,  for  I  had  heard  the  same 
yarns  before  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  world.  However,  there  was 
something  encouraging  and  tan- 
gible in  the  variety  of  meats  I  had 
lately  discussed;  the  game  must 
certainly  be  there  somewhere ;  and 
the  Reas  undertook  to  let  me  see 
for  myself  "for  a  consideration." 
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After  ascertaining  and  "  fixing  " 
the  amount  of  this  consideration, 
I  found  that  my  partner  was 
equally  bent  on  beating  all  his 
previous  records  in  the  gentle  art, 
so  we  decided  to  stay  "  right 
there."  During  this  "lie  over" 
we  both  amply  satisfied  ourselves 
of  the  reality  of  things.  That 
was,  of  course,  all  I  wanted  to  do, 
for  July  was  no  time  of  the  year 
to  be  hunting  wapiti.  I  only 
shot  during  our  week's  trip  what 
we  wanted  for  camp  necessaries, 
but  saw  what  made  me  resolved 
to  do  greater  things  in  the  fall. 
As  for  my  partner,  I  found  on 
getting  back  that  he  had  made 
truly  wonderful  records :  on  his 
biggest  day  he  bagged  185  trout, 
all  over  1  lb.,  some  even  4  Ib. 
in  weight.  Quite  satisfied  with 
a  grand  prospect  before  us  in  Sep- 
tember, we  went  on  to  the  Park, 
and  afterwards  put  in  our  time  on 
Montana  and  Wyoming  cattle  and 
horse  ranches,  about  which  good 
times  I  need  say  nothing  now. 

Arrived  once  more  in  Septem- 
ber *at  Snake  River,  I  made  all 
preparations  for  a  two  months' 
hunt,  and  I  soon  got  under  way 
for  the  Teeton  range,  which  we 
selected  as  the  main  point  of 
attack.  Of  our  equipment  and 
pack-outfit,  &c.,  I  need  not  say 
anything,  beyond  that  I  took  as 
few  horses  as  possible — viz.,  five 
for  packing,  and  one  apiece  for 
myself,  guide,  and  the  camp 
"  rustler,"  or  cook. 

The  country  through  which  we 
passed  at  first  was  fairly  easy  going, 
though  we  were  now  6000  feet 
above  sea  -  level  :  well  -  timbered 
ranges  stretched  out  for  miles  be- 
fore us,  rising  gradually  to  the 
foot  of  the  Teeton  peaks,  those 
snow  -  clad  giants  that  are  such 
well-known  landmarks  for  all  that 
country.  The  second  day  found  us 
camped  on  Warm  River,  along  which 


are  swamps  innumerable,  with 
plenty  of  willows,  belts  of  "bull- 
pine,"  and  vast  stretches  of  ground, 
strewn  with  the  debris  of  ancient 
forest-fires.  We  were  here  "  li- 
able," as  Tom  Rea,  my  guide,  said, 
to  find  moose  anywhere.  As  yet, 
however,  we  had  seen  no  sign. 
An  early  start  on  the  third  day 
saw  us  some  hours  later  five  miles 
from  camp,  stealthily  working  up 
a  dry  gulch,  whose  sides  were  cov- 
ered with  fine  timber  and  belts  of 
thick  brush — in  fact,  it  looked  a 
likely  spot. 

Half  a  mile  up,  following  in  Tom's 
footsteps,  I  suddenly  became  aware 
of  something  away  up  the  gulch- 
side,  standing  in  a  belt  of  bull- 
pine,  which  caused  me  to  say  in 
low  accents,  "  Whoa,  Tom  ! "  and 
as  quickly  to  drop  on  one  knee. 
I  could  dimly  make  out  the  hind 
quarters  of  some  big  animal — 
wapiti  or  moose,  I  knew  not.  I 
selected  in  a  good  deal  less  time 
than  it  takes  to,  write,  the  spot 
where  I  judged  his  shoulder  ought 
to  be,  and  fired.  Out  came,  in  a 
somewhat  sickly  condition,  quite 
the  biggest  bull-moose  I  have  ever 
seen.  Before  he  could  get  out  of 
sight  again  over  the  crest  of  the 
hill,  I  gave  him  another  ball, 
which  took  effect,  and  then  he 
was  lost  to  sight.  In  an  instant 
the  dog,  a  cross  between  a  New- 
foundland and  a  setter,  was  up 
the  gulch-side,  and  before  we  had 
struggled  ten  yards  after  him,  his 
yelping  assured  us  that  the  quarry 
was  at  bay.  Arrived  at  the  top, 
almost  out  of  breath,  we  found  the 
moose  shaking  his  mighty  head, 
and  coming  on  the  "  dead  "  charge 
for  us.  Before  he  had  moved  ten 
yards,  however,  I  had  settled  him 
with  a  shot  in  the  breast,  and  he 
fell  with  a  crash.  Such  luck  as 
this  I  had  hardly  dared  to  hope 
for,  and  there  he  lay. 

"  Guess  you've  got  to  the  joint 
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in  good  shape  this  time,  pard," 
said  Tom  ;  to  which  characteristic 
compliment  I  could  only  say, 
"Bully,  you  bet!" 

I  had  "got  to  the  joint"  the 
first  shot,  as  we  found  on  examin- 
ing his  shoulder,  as  the  ball  from 
my  Marlin  rifle  .45  had  gone  right 
through  both  shoulders,  though 
rather  too  far  forward  :  with  that 
shot  alone  he  could  never  have  got 
away,  and  the  second  had  acted 
as  a  further  deterrent  to  rapid 
flight. 

He  measured  6  feet  4  inches,  or 
19  hands  from  toe  to  shoulder,  so 
he  was  "no  chicken."  His  head 
was  a  grand  one,  and  horns  above 
the  average,  though  not  in  propor- 
tion, by  any  means,  to  the  enor- 
mous size  of  his  frame.  I  have 
been  credibly  informed  of  a  cow- 
moose  in  this  section  of  the  moun- 
tains being  killed  which  stood  19 
hands,  so  doubtless  there  are  some 
old  bulls  which  run  even  higher ; 
but  18  hands  is  about  the  average 
of  most  bulls  shot,  I  imagine,  in 
other  places.  Skinning  and  hang- 
ing up  the  quarters  took  some 
time,  and  it  was  late  before  we  got 
back  to  camp,  bearing  with  us 
part  of  the  tender  loin,  which  we 
discussed  with  infinite  satisfaction 
at  supper.  It  were  a  matter  of 
long  labour  and  much  consumption 
of  inky  fluid  were  I  to  attempt  to 
relate  each  day's  experience,  so  I 
will  merely  touch,  as  briefly  as  I 
can,  on  such  incidents  as  may  be 
of  interest. 

There  was  so  much  "sign"  in 
the  Warm  River  country,  that  we 
determined  to  hunt  it  out  thor- 
oughly. Whichever  way  we  went 
we  had  likely  ground,  but  difficult 
to  hunt  over.  We  always  went 
on  foot,  for,  though  possibly  much 
harder  work,  there  is  more  satis- 
faction than  in  taking  chances  on 
horseback.  Not  only  does  that 
mode  necessitate  more  noise,  but 
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the  moment  lost  in  dismounting 
generally  loses  you  the  only  chance 
you  may  get  in  the  day.  The  In- 
dians always  hunt  on  horseback, 
which  fact,  among  others,  probably 
accounts  for  their  being  such  in- 
different hunters.  The  slaughter 
they  effect  late  in  the  fall,  when 
the  wapiti  are  poor  and  moving  in 
big  bands,  does  not  prejudice  this 
statement,  as  the  noble  animals, 
driven  and  cornered  in  deep  snow, 
must  fall  easy  victims  to  the 
army  of  "  braves  "  who  are  doing 
their  best  every  year  to  make 
moose  and  wapiti  extinct  animals. 

The  Indians  are  supposed  to  be 
on  their  reservations ;  but  as  num- 
bers of  them  are  to  be  found  all 
times  of  the  year  in  every  part  of 
the  country,  the  idea  is  not  to  be 
entertained  for  a  moment.  As  it 
is  their  business  to  kill  everything, 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  cows 
and  calves  alike,  it  is  not  wonder- 
ful that  game  is  becoming  rarer 
every  year.  Had  the  game  a  fair 
chance,  and  were  there  the  slight- 
est pretence  of  enforcing  the  exist- 
ing laws  against  the  Indians,  there 
would  always  be  plenty  of  game 
in  the  mountains.  The  enormous 
and  wellnigh  inaccessible  range 
in  the  foot-hills  of  the  Rockies 
would  always  ensure  this ;  but  as 
the  game  is  driven  down  by  the 
snow  to  the  low  country,  and 
along  the  rivers  in  the  spring,  the 
Indians  can  and  do  make  wholesale 
havoc  among  them.  The  hand- 
some revenue  derived  by  the  In- 
dian agents  from  this  absence  of 
Indians  from  the  reservation  will 
ever  stand  in  the  way  of  a  satis- 
factory enforcement  of  the  law. 

But  to  return.  After  some 
very  hard  days  in  the  surrounding 
ranges,  where  plenty  of  game  sign 
was  to  be  found,  though  without 
results,  we  determined  to  move  on 
further  towards  the  Teetons,  and 
pick  up  en  route  as  much  of  our 
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moose  as  we  could  carry.  We  ac- 
cordingly reached  the  gulch  above 
referred  to,  Tom  and  I  leading  on 
horseback,  with  our  train  of  pack- 
horses  followed  by  the  camp  rust- 
ler in  the  rear,  who  urged  them  on 
in  that  forcible  language  in  vogue 
among  Western  "boys,"  not  alto- 
gether unknown  to  the  drover  or 
coster  of  Great  Britain. 

We  were  nearing  the  spot  where 
our  late  moose  was  first  found, 
when  suddenly  Tom  turned  round 
to  me  excitedly,  saying,  "  His 
name  is  Dennis  with  a  big  D, 
now,  if  he  isn't  our  meat,  sure ! " 
The  drift  of  this  somewhat  ob- 
scure statement  was  dimly  dis- 
cernible when  I  saw  what  he  was 
pointing  to  at  my  horse's  feet — 
the  clear  tracks  of  a  big  bear, 
evidently  made  that  morning. 
Here  was  luck  !  Brer  Bar  had  at 
last  found  out  our  moose,  and  was 
sure  even  now  to  be  "around." 
Instantly  dismounting  and  leav- 
ing the  pack-horses  with  the  other 
man,  we  advanced  stealthily  on 
foot  with  the  magazines  of  our 
repeaters  filled,  ready  for  immedi- 
ate use.  Our  surprise  was  not 
great  when  we  could  see  nothing 
of  our  moose  where  we  had  last 
left  him.  Carefully  scanning  the 
opposite  side  of  the  gulch,  we 
could  make  out  a  vast  heap  of  dirt 
and  leaves,  and  at  once  knew  that 
this  was  Brer  Bar's  cache.  It 
was  quite  a  comical  sight,  this 
vast  heap  with  everything  care- 
fully covered  up,  except  a  single 
hoof  left  sticking  up  in  the  middle, 
as  though  any  one  were  welcome 
to  take  that,  but  leave  the  rest  for 
his  lordship's  own  repast.  The 
tracks  all  round  were  quite  fresh, 
and  we  at  once  followed  them  into 
the  brush,  only  to  find  another 
smaller  heap  or  cache,  and  at  in- 
tervals of  twenty  to  thirty  yards 
two  or  three  smaller  ones  still. 
At  the  last  one,  in  a  thicket  of 
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impenetrable  brush,  we  got  a  hur- 
ried glimpse  of  a  shaggy  form 
crashing  through  the  underwood. 
There  was  no  chance  of  a  shot 
then,  and  no  use  to  follow,  for,  as 
Tom  said,  "  It's  a  dead-sure  thing 
he  won't  get  off  this  lay  till  we've 
given  him  the  bust ! " 

With  a  presentiment  of  coming 
events,  we  proceed  to  remove  all 
the  smaller  caches  down  to  the 
main  horde,  so  that  our  friend  will 
have  to  come  out  into  the  open. 
This  done,  we  ensconce  ourselves 
behind  a  clump  of  convenient 
trees,  about  sixty  yards  from  the 
cache,  and  calmly  await  the  course 
of  events.  Calmly  is  a  feeble 
index  of  my  real  feelings ;  in  fact, 
I  doubt  if  any  one  was  ever  calm 
under  similar  circumstances.  I 
mean  I  was  calm  at  first,  because 
it  was  as  yet  early  in  the  day,  and 
one  might  be  reasonably  confident 
that  our  friend  would  not  be 
"  around "  till  nearer  the  more 
fashionable  calling  hours  about 
sundown.  A  smoke,  too,  was  out 
of  the  question,  so  that  sedative 
was  denied.  It  seemed  a  terribly 
long  wait  to  me,  though  Tom 
seemed  to  take  it  so  easily,  squat- 
ting there  with  the  ever-present 
chew  in  his  mouth.  Sundown 
came  at  last,  and  yet  nothing  had 
happened.  Did  he  mean  to  come 
within  this  next  half-hour  1 

"If  he  don't,"  Tom  said,  "we 
shall  get  left,"  as  he  would  inevit- 
ably come  in  the  night. 

A  feeling  of  reckless  disappoint- 
ment was  beginning  to  assert  it- 
self, when,  "  Did  you  hear  that  1 — 
something's  coming,"  broke  from 
my  lips. 

"  Take  plenty  of  time  and  sock 
it  to  him  when  you're  well  on," 
says  Tom,  and  we  wait  a  moment 
longer,  rifles  at  full  cock,  tight  to 
the  shoulder.  Then,  with  a  sur- 
prised look  about  him  of  "  Who 
has  dared  to  move  my  plate  1 "  our 
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swarthy  friend  comes  into  full 
view.  In  the  somewhat  waning 
light  he  loomed  up  immense,  but 
I  have  now  no  time  to  look  any- 
where but  where  best  to  give  him 
"  the  dead  medicine."  He  walks 
scornfully  all  round  the  cache,  then 
begins  to  dig  away.  He  is  broad- 
side on  now,  though  quartering  a 
little  towards  me.  I've  been  look- 
ing at  him  long  enough  down  ray 
sights,  so  here  goes.  Bang !  he 
topples  over  at  once,  screaming 
with  rage  and  pain,  but  gets  up 
again,  and  begins  to  waddle  off. 
I  have  jerked  another  cartridge 
into  the  chamber  by  this  time, 
and  am  about  to  give  him  another 
when  Tom  says,  "  Wait  a  minute, 
mate, — he's  a  deader;"  so  I  don't. 
He  hadn't  gone  twenty  feet  before 
he  had  to  stop,  sat  up  011  his  hind 
quarters,  gnashing  his  teeth  and 
"  raising  Cain  "  generally,  and  then 
rolled  over — dead  !  The  dog,  who 
has  been  as  steady  as  a  rock  all 
this  time,  gets  the  word  to  go, 
and  as  he  licks  the  wound  for  the 
fast-flowing  blood,  we  know  there's 
no  more  fear  from  him,  and  rush 
out  with  a  wild  whoop.  He  turned 
out  to  be  a  big  "  silver-tip  "  grizzly 
— i.e.,  not  the  bond  fide  ball-faced 
grizzly  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  but 
as  much  like  him  "  as  they  make 
'em  "  in  these  mountains.  He  was 
in  splendid  condition,  and  the  fur, 
as  Tom  said,  would  make  an  "  ele- 
gant "  robe.  The  ball  had  gone  in 
at  the  shoulder,  which,  as  he  was 
quartering  towards  me,  was  the 
right  spot :  it  passed  through  the 
heart  and  liver,  and  came  out, 
lodging  a  good  inch,  in  a  tree 
just  behind,  as  we  afterwards  dis- 
covered. So  if  any  one  could 
grumble  at  the  penetration  of  a 
Marlin  .45,  he  would  be  hard 
to  satisfy.  The  bear's  measure- 
ments were  :  length  of  snout, 
15  inches ;  height  from  ground, 
3  feet  6  inches ;  girth,  4  feet  8 


inches ;  length  from  tail  to  nose, 
7  feet  10  inches.  The  third  man 
soon  came  up  post  -  haste  from 
camp,  and  we  were  hard  at  work 
skinning  him  "  right  away."  A 
mighty  supper  we  had  that  night 
off  genuine  bear-steak  ;  and  from 
this  time  onwards  we  were  never 
without  that  most  indispensable 
camping  necessary,  grease. 

This  was  a  very  fair  beginning 
indeed :  only  15  miles  from  our 
starting-point,  and  two  such  prizes 
as  a  moose  and  a  bear !  We  now 
determined  to  get  on  to  the  foot  of 
the  lofty  peaks  lying  to  the  east- 
ward. The  country  through  which 
we  had  to  pass  differed  considera- 
bly from  the  gradually  undulating 
timber  belts  and  park-like  domains 
we  had  lately  come  through.  Now 
we  had  rougher  ground  :  precipi- 
tous gulches  and  rocky  canons, 
with  rushing  creeks  at  the  bottom  ; 
vast  wildernesses  of  burnt  timber 
with  fallen  trees  to  get  over  or 
round,  some  of  these  tracts  so  im- 
penetrable that  we  had  to  make 
detours  of  several  miles.  From 
this  wilderness  we  would  come  to 
a  succession  of  ranges,  densely 
timbered,  between  all  of  which  a 
creek,  now  rushing  in  a  series  of 
cascades  and  falls,  now  flowing  in 
a  sluggish  stream,  was  always  to 
be  found,  along  whose  cool  banks 
would  be  the  most  likely  spots  for 
wapiti  or  black-tail.  Here  and 
there  were  beaver-dams  with  fair 
amount  of  fresh  work,  but  we  had 
no  time  to  stop  for  them ;  and 
numerous  "wallows,"  where  the 
bulls  find  refuge  from  the  flies  in 
the  heat  of  summer.  For  wapiti 
there  was  abundance  of  grass,  and 
for  the  moose  willows,  and — 

"  With  boughs  that  quaked  at  every 

breath, 
Grey  birch  and  aspeu." 

One  made  sure  that  something 
ought  to  be  about,  but  somehow 
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one  seldom  finds  game  where  it 
ought  to  be.  These  beautiful  and 
likely  spots  were  to  be  found  at 
the  bottom  of  every  gulch,  and 
could  well  be  described  as  Scott 
paints  a  Highland  glen  : — 

"  Higher  yet,  the  pine-tree  hung 
His  shattered  trunk,  and  frequent  flung, 
Where  seemed  the  cliffs  to  meet  on  high, 
His  boughs  athwart  the  narrowed  sky. 
Highest    of    all,    where    white    peaks 

glanced, 
Where  glist'ning  streamers  waved  and 

danced, 

The  wanderer's  eye  could  barely  view 
The  summer  heaven's  delicious  blue  ; 
So   wondrous   wild,    the   whole  might 

seem 
The  scenery  of  a  fairy  dream." 

From  gulches  like  this  one  would 
suddenly  come  to  a  weird  canon, 
whose  rugged  and  time-worn  sides 
were  littered  with  the  debris  of  one 
of  Nature's  titanic  struggles  : — 

"Crags,  knolls,  and  mounds  confusedly 

hurled, 
The  fragments  of  an  earlier  world. " 

The  negotiation  of  these  canons 
was  generally  a  hard  day's  work, 
and  but  that  our  pack-horses  were 
well  inured  to  mountain  work,  one 
might  wonder  how  one  ever  got 
along  at  all.  At  last,  after  three 
days'  solid  travelling,  we  reached  a 
vast  open  park,  called  Bison  Park, 
possibly  because,  on  the  lucus  a  non 
lucendo  principle,  there  never  were 
any  bison  there,  but  there  ought 
to  have  been.  However,  there  was 
plenty  of  feed  for  the  horses,  and 
the  ranges  had  a  good  name  as  the 
haunts  of  wapiti. 

About  October  10th  we  had  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow,  and  from  that 
day  onwards  till  we  got  out  of 
the  mountains,  we  were  in  snow 
from  one  to  three  feet  deep.  Al- 
though it  does  not  conduce  to 
absolute  comfort  to  be  dragging 
one's  legs  about  in  three  feet  of 
snow,  with  miniature  avalanches 
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dropping  off  the  trees  down  one's 
neck,  or  to  come  into  camp  with 
everything  wet  about  one,  and 
possibly  the  very  blankets  in  a 
like  condition — still,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  tracking  game  it  was  just 
what  we  wanted.  Up  to  this  we 
had  not  seen  a  wapiti,  and  we 
feared  that  this  snow  might  have 
sent  them  down  to  the  lower 
country;  but  we  had  not  traversed 
five  miles  on  the  first  morning 
after  the  storm  before  we  came 
on  several  fresh  tracks.  We  de- 
termined on  following  the  largest 
of  these,  and,  after  a  few  hours' 
tramp,  came  suddenly  on  a  grand 
bull  quietly  feeding  not  a  hundred 
yards  off.  So  silently  had  we 
come  in  the  new  snow,  that  he 
was  in  the  happiest  oblivion  of 
our  presence,  until  I  gave  him 
one  behind  the  shoulder.  Fatal 
as  the  shot  was,  he  traversed  a 
good  half-mile,  at  the  speed  which 
only  a  wapiti  can  go,  before  we 
came  up  with  him  to  find  him 
breathing  his  last. 

He  was  a  grand  specimen,  and 
had  magnificent  horns.  On  our 
way  back  to  camp  I  had  the 
good  luck  to  secure  another  moose, 
which,  however,  was  much  smaller 
than  my  first.  He  was  going  on 
"  the  dead-trot  "  across  a  clearing 
200  yards  from  us,  and  we  both 
put  fatal  shots  into  him,  though 
at  the  moment  we  thought  we 
had  missed  him ;  but  a  glance  at 
his  blood  on  the  snow  soon  dis- 
pelled that  notion,  and  we  found 
him  not  300  yards  away,  lying 
down  to  stanch  the  wounds,  when 
a  speedy  shot  finally  disposed  of 
him.  Not  a  mile  from  that  spot, 
we  caught  sight  of  another  enor- 
mous bull  -  moose ;  but  as  it  was 
getting  dark,  we  only  got  a  part- 
ing glance  at  him  "making  tracks" 
through  the  timber,  but  from  what 
we  did  see  of  him  he  must  have 
been  a  monster. 
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Altogether  that  day  was  a  pret- 
ty successful  one.  Finding  so 
much  sign  in  this  section  of  the 
country,  we  camped  there  about 
ten  days,  but  the  greater  part  of 
that  time  we  could  not  go  out 
owing  to  snowstorms,  and  so  were 
kept  in  camp.  Even  thus  we  were 
not  idle,  as  there  was  some  beaver 
sign  by  the  river  we  were  camped 
on,  and  we  trapped  a  couple  of  fine 
ones  in  consequence.  The  soup 
we  made  from  their  tails  will  be 
always  something  to  realise  only 
in  dreams.  Of  fish,  too,  there  was 
an  incredible  abundance ;  and  as 
we  fortunately  found  in  our  "  war- 
bags  "  some  odd  flies,  we  soon  got 
some  rough  tackle  together,  and 
by  the  aid  of  a  pine  pole  and  a 
primitive  line  I  hauled  out  on  one 
occasion,  albeit  no  expert  at  the 
gentle  art,  ten  splendid  trout  in  a 
couple  of  hours,  which  must  have 
turned  the  scales  at  thirty  pounds. 
To  give  some  idea  of  the  ravenous 
craving  these  "  uneducated  "  beau- 
ties had  for  a  bit  of  colour,  I  may 
mention  that  before  I  had  landed 
half-a-dozen  I  had  lost  my  last  fly; 
but  as  I  had  a  plain  hook  left,  I 
wrapped  some  of  the  tinfoil  which 
erstwhile  surrounded  Tom's  plug 
of  'baccy  round  the  hook,  and, 
mirabile  dictu,  they  "  went  for  it  " 
in  a  most  vigorous  and  confiding 
manner !  After  this  second  spell 
of  stormy  weather  we  had  clear 
bright  days,  though  of  course  the 
snow  made  travelling  through  the 
timber  no  easier  or  pleasanter 
work.  However,  we  found  plenty 
of  game  sign,  and  were  following 
moose  and  wapiti  tracks  most  days, 
so  that  before  we  were  ready  to 
move  camp  again  I  had  another 
fine  specimen  of  the  latter  to  my 
credit.  The  main  peaks  of  the 
Teetons  loomed  up  in  front  of  us 
some  forty  miles  off,  and  as  we  had 
now  as  much  stuff  with  us  as  we 
could  conveniently  pack  with  a 
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rough  country  in  front,  we  deter- 
mined to  strike  out  thither  to  try 
for  bear  only,  as  Tom  had  seen 
many  there  last  year  when  on  a  pro- 
specting expedition.  After  three 
days'  hard  travel  we  got  to  an  ele- 
vation of  9000  feet,  and  were  in 
the  heart  of  the  best  bear  country, 
as  it  was  now  about  the  time  of 
year  that  they  should  be  working 
back  into  the  mountains  to  lie  up 
for  the  winter.  We  had  no  luck 
at  first,  for  though  we  found  tracks 
once  or  twice,  they  were  too  old  to 
be  of  much  use  to  follow.  The 
only  luck  we  did  have  was  with 
two  small  timber  cinnamon-bear, 
which  the  dog  quickly  put  up  a 
tree,  and  which  we  as  quickly 
brought  down  in  a  manner  quite 
satisfactory  to  ourselves.  Af- 
ter several  days  spent  in  unsuc- 
cessful search  for  more  bear,  we 
resolved  to  begin  our  homeward 
journey,  especially  as  by  this  time 
the  game  in  the  shape  of  wapiti, 
deer,  and  moose  would  be  working 
down  to  the  lower  ranges.  I  had 
several  chances  on  the  way  back 
of  shooting  more  wapiti,  but  as  I 
had  by  this  time  got  three  heads 
as  fine  as  any  I  was  ever  likely  to 
get,  I  was  content  to  let  the  rest 

go- 
It  must  not  be  surmised  from 
my  account  that  our  ventures  were 
always  successful, — far  from  it.  It 
was  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
occurrence  for  us  to  catch  sight  of 
some  black  object,  apparently  mov- 
ing, either  high  up  a  distant  gulch- 
side  or  in  a  creek -bottom.  On 
many  occasions,  after  a  most  diffi- 
cult stalk,  we  found  we  had  ap- 
proached a  blackened  stump,  and 
once  even  were  confronted  by  the 
harmless  porcupine  :  from  his  wad- 
dling gait  and  erect  bristles,  he  had 
assumed  at  a  distance,  in  the  bright 
sunshine,  a  more  imposing  and  bear- 
like  appearance.  As  we  were  work- 
ing carefully  another  time  through 
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some  dense  underwood,  I  suddenly 
saw  a  pair  of  splendid  horns  rise 
up,  about  150  yards  ahead  :  what 
they  belonged  to  I  could  not  know 
for  certain,  but  I  "  took  chances  " 
by  holding  for  where  I  imagined 
his  head  to  be.  As  soon  as  I 
pulled  I  was  delighted  to  see  my 
mark  drop  where  it  stood.  The 
brush  was  so  thick,  and  the  fallen 
timber  so  high,  that  it  was  some 
time  before  we  got  near  enough  to 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  apparently 
lifeless  body  of  an  enormous  black- 
tail  buck  ;  but  before  we  had  gone 
another  step,  to  my  intense  morti- 
fication I  realised  all  at  once  that 
our  deer  was  suddenly  on  his  feet, 
and  off  on  the  dead-run  as  though 
nothing  had  happened.  The  tim- 
ber was  so  thick  that  I  had  no 
chance  to  put  in  another  shot. 
Arrived  at  the  spot  where  he  had 
lain,  we  found  no  more  of  him 
than  a  pool  of  blood,  and  that 
only. 

Tom  sententiously  remarked  that 
it  was  only  a  "  crease  "  shot ;  but  I 
was  in  no  mood  to  be  put  off  with 
theories  of  that  kind,  and  decided 
at  once  to  have  him  at  any  cost. 
So  we  started  on  his  trail,  the  dog 
long  ere  this  in  full  chase.  He 
took  us  down  to  the  river,  and  then 
our  troubles  began,  for  we  found 
the  dog  at  fault,  and  no  tracks  on 
the  opposite  bank :  however,  we 
hit  it  off  again,  only  to  find  that 
he  had  recrossed  higher  up.  So  it 
went  on — first  one  side  of  the  river, 
then  the  other.  It  was  now  snow- 
ing fast,  and  the  water  was  icy 
cold ;  but  we  were  wet  through 
now,  and  reckless.  I  suppose  we 
crossed  that  river  twenty  times 
that  afternoon,  slowly  working  out 
the  trail.  At  last  we  could  find 
no  tracks  at  all,  and  so  decide  that 
he  is  keeping  in  mid-stream.  Each 
of  us  take  a  bank,  therefore,  and 
work  up.  At  last  we  are  in  sight 
of  some  big  falls,  some  hundred 
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feet  high,  only  approached  up- 
stream through  a  narrow  cafion 
with  precipitous  side.  Surely  this 
mighty  fall  must  bar  the  way, 
thought  we  ! — 

"And  deemed  the  stag  must  turn  to 

bay 
Where  that  huge  rampart  barred  the 

way  : 

Already  glorying  in  the  prize, 
Measured  his  antlers  with  his  eyes." 

But,  strange  to  relate,  we  reached 
the  fall  without  a  sign  of  our 
quarry.  Tom  tells  yarns  about 
deer  in  Michigan  seeking  shelter 
under  a  fall's  cataract,  and  recites 
time  and  place,  but  I  don't  "catch 
on,"  as  they  say.  There  were  cer- 
tainly no  tracks  on  my  side  of  the 
bank,  so  I  suggest  that  Tom  may 
have  missed  it  on  his  side.  This 
turned  out  to  be  the  case  some 
200  yards  before  reaching  the 
falls,  and  we  again  get  on  the 
trail.  Every  moment  we  expect 
to  come  up  with  the  prize,  as  by 
every  known  precedent  he  ought 
to  have  lain  down  long  before 
this.  Not  a  bit  of  it,  though : 
his  tracks  show  that  he  is  going 
stronger  at  every  stride,  with  no 
idea  of  slowing  down.  Appear- 
ances are  decidedly  bad  for  us  :  the 
snow  is  now  much  deeper,  we 
must  be  quite  ten  miles  from 
camp,  and  it  is  past  sundown, 
and  I  have  to  own  reluctantly  we 
"no  can  catchee."  Tom's  theory 
of  the  "  crease  shot "  must  have 
been  correct :  at  least  we  decided 
that  it  was  over  our  supper,  when 
we  at  last  got  back  to  camp,  wet, 
hungry,  and  "  dog-tired." 

Tom  explained  that  by  a  "crease" 
shot  an  animal  may  be  "  knocked 
silly,"  or  stunned  momentarily,  and 
yet  be  none  the  worse  for  the 
operation.  This  "  creasing  "  pro- 
cess one  often  hears  of  in  dealing 
with  wild  bronchos  by  cowboys, 
and  it  may  undoubtedly  happen 
to  a  deer.  That  was  my  first  ex- 
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perience  of  a  "  crease  shot,"  and  I 
had  no  ambition  to  renew  it. 

By  the  time  we  got  back  to  the 
ranch  it  was  late  on  in  November, 
and    the    snow   was   deep  —  very 
deep  ;  and  in  consequence  we  "had 
our  work  cut  out "  to  get  down  to 
the    railway    at    Beaver    Canon, 
especially  as  I  had  so  much  stuff 
to  get  away.     The  bag  consisted 
altogether,  besides  the  bear  men- 
tioned above,  of  three  bull-moose, 
four  wapiti   bulls,    two   black-tail 
bucks,    sundry    antelope,    lynxes, 
beaver,    and    wolverine.      I   have 
had   a  good   deal   of   hunting    in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  but 
this   was   my  first   experience   of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  I  can 
emphatically  say  that  it  seems  to 
me   the    spot    par   excellence    for 
sport.      Not    only   is    there    still 
plenty  of  game   to   be  found,  but 
the   country  you  hunt  through  is 
pre-eminently   a   healthy   and   in- 
vigorating   one ;    the    scenery   in 
many  cases  is  grand,  always  wild 
and    fascinating   to   the   lover   of 
nature.      Of   course,  no   one    can 
expect  to  run  on  to  game  every- 
where;   indeed    there    is    such   a 
vast  wilderness  of  forest  for  game 
to  range  in,  that  no  one  can  rely 
on  getting  anything  unless  he  can 
spend    at    least   a   month   in   the 
mountains.     Big  game  is  a  thing 
•varium  et  mutabile  semper, — here 
to-day  and  miles  away  to-morrow, 


— so  there  is  a  good  deal  of  hard 
work  and  travelling  to  be  done  to 
ensure  success. 

There  are  a  great  many  men  who 
undertake  to  act  as  hunters  and 
guides  who  have  no  other  qualifi- 
cation for  the  position  than  a  fixed 
intent  to  make  the  biggest 
"squeeze  "out  of  the  first  sports- 
man who  comes  along.  If  any  of 
your  readers  are  thinking  of  hunt- 
ing in  these  parts  next  fall,  they 
should  make  full  inquiries  before- 
hand as  to  the  capabilities  of  those 
they  engage  as  hunters.  As  to  a 
rifle,  I  have  "  no  use,"  as  they  put 
it  in  the  West,  for  any  other  than 
a  Marlin  or  Winchester  repeater 
.45  or  .50.  You  cannot  get  am- 
munition in  Western  America  for 
English  expresses,  and  for  the 
rough  work  in  the  mountains  I 
don't  consider  they  are  "  a  patch 
on  "  the  American  weapons.  For 
accuracy  and  penetration  they  are 
everything  one  can  desire. 

The  life  of  camping  in  that  wild 
country  is  as  healthy  and  untram- 
melled as  it  is  fascinating,  and  I 
can  promise  any  one  who  tries  it  a 
"way  up"  good  time.  The  fare 
may  be  hard,  but  you  have  always 
a  great  appetite  to  help  you  out 
with  it ;  and  as  you  are  bound 
to  enjoy  the  most  vigorous  health, 
what  more  can  you  desire  ? — 

"Give  me  freedom  and  my  health, 
And  there's  the  sum  of  my  desire. " 
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SOCRATES. 

[!N  the  case  of  a  name  of  such  wide  significance  as  Socrates,  it  were 
superfluous  to  encumber  the  page  with  any  display  of  learned  notes. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  everything  in  the  ballad  is  strictly  historical,  and 
taken  directly  from  the  original  authorities.  The  indifference  shown 
by  Socrates  to  the  dvayKas  or  necessary  laws  of  physical  science,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  freedom  of  practical  reason  in  which  moral  science 
delights,  is  distinctly  emphasised  by  Xenophon  in  the  opening  chapters 
of  the  '  Memorabilia  ' ;  and  the  argument  with  the  atheist — a  little  perk- 
ing, self-sufficing  creature,  as  atheists  are  wont  to  be — will  be  found  at 
full  length  in  the  same  sensible  and  judicious  writer.  It  is  this  argu- 
ment, commonly  called  the  argument  from  design,  that,  passing  through 
the  eloquent  pages  of  Cicero  in  his  book  '  De  Natura  Deorum,'  has 
formed  the  groundwork  of  all  works  on  Natural  Theology  up  to  the 
present  time ;  and  it  is  an  argument  that,  however  misapplied  here 
and  there  by  shallow  thinkers  and  presumptuous  dogmatists,  has  its 
roots  so  deep  in  the  instincts  of  all  healthy  humanity,  and  in  the  very 
essence  of  reason,  that,  though  it  may  be  illustrated  indefinitely  by 
example,  it  never  can  have  anything  either  added  to  its  certainty  or 
abstracted  from  its  significance.  The  early  occupation  of  Socrates  as 
a  moulder  of  statues  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias ;  and  the  name  of 
Critias  is  introduced  to  indicate  the  offence  given  by  the  free-mouthed 
talk  of  the  great  teacher  to  the  leaders  of  the  political  parties  of  his 
time,  which  may  have  had  as  much  to  do  with  his  martyrdom  as  the 
charge  of  irreligion  that,  according  to  Xenophon,  was  the  main  count 
of  the  indictment  against  him.  His  big  round  eye,  and  other  features 
of  his  personal  appearance,  are  minutely  and  humorously  described  by 
the  same  author  in  the  'Banquet.' — J.  S.  B.] 

I  WILL  sing  a  Greek,  the  wisest 

Of  the  land  where  wisdom  grew 
Native  to  the  soil,  and  beauty 

Wisely  wedded  to  the  true. 

SOCRATES,  the  general  sire 

Of  that  best  lore  which  teaches  man 

In  a  reasoned  world  with  reason 
Forth  to  shape  his  human  plan. 

Not  of  fire  he  spake,  or  water, 

Sun  or  moon,  or  any  star, 
Wheeling  their  predestined  courses, 

From  all  human  purpose  far. 

Booted  not  to  ask  what  fuel 

Feeds  the  sun,  or  how  much  he 
Than  the  lady  moon  is  bigger 

When  she  sails  up  from  the  sea. 
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Fool  is  he  whose  lust  of  knowing 

Plumbs  the  deep  and  metes  the  skies ; 

Only  one  great  truth  concerns  thee, 
What  is  nearest  to  thine  eyes. 

Know  thyself  and  thine ;  cast  from  thee 

Idle  dream  and  barren  guess ; 
This  the  text  of  thy  wise  preaching, 

Reason's  prophet,  Socrates. 

Him  in  school  of  honest  labour 

Nature  reared  with  pious  pains, 
With  no  blood  from  boasted  fathers 

Flowing  in  his  sober  veins. 

As  a  workman  works  he  stoutly, 

Plied  his  task  from  day  to  day ; 
For  scant  silver  pennies  moulding 

Tiny  statues  from  the  clay. 

But,  when  thought  was  ripe,  obedient 

To  the  God -sent  voice  within, 
Forth  he  walked  on  lofty  mission, 

Truth  to  preach  and  souls  to  win. 

Not  the  lonely  wisdom  pleased  him, 

Brooding  o'er  some  nice  conceit; 
But  where  the  many-mingling  strife 

Of  man  with  man  made  quick  the  street, 

There  was  he  both  taught  and  teacher ; 

In  the  market  where  for  gain 
Eager  salesmen  tempt  the  buyer; 

By  Athena's  pillared  fane; 

In  the  Pnyx,  where  wrangling  faction 

Thunders  from  a  brazen  throat, 
And  the  babbling  Demos  holds 

The  scales  that  tremble  on  a  vote; 

In  the  pleasant  Ceramicus, 

Where  the  dead  most  honoured  sleep, 

In  Piraeus,  where  the  merchant 
Stores  the  plunder  of  the  deep. 

There  was  he  with  big  round  eye 

Looking  blithely  round ;  and  ever 
He  was  centre  of  the  ring 

Where  the  talk  was  swift  and  clever. 

There,  like  bees  around  a  hive 

Buzzing  in  bright  summer  weather, 

Flocked,  to  hear  his  glib  discourse, 
Sophist,  sage,  and  fool  together. 
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Statesmen  caine,  and  politicians, 

Strong  with  suasive  word  to  sway; 
Alcibiades,  bold  and  brilliant, 

Dashing,  confident,  and  gay. 

Critias  came  with  tearless  daring, 

Sharp  to  wield  a  despot's  power ; 
Aristippus,  wise  to  pluck 

The  blossom  from  the  fleeting  hour. 

Came  a  little  man,  an  atheist, 

Said  in  gods  he  could  believe 
If  with  eyes  he  might  behold  them ; 

What  we  see  we  must  believe. 

Said  the  son  of  Sophroniscus, 

Do  you  see  yourself,  or  me? 
You  may  see  my  hand,  my  fingers, 

But  myself  you  cannot  see. 

When  I  spread  my  guests  a  banquet, 

Delicate  with  dainty  fish,  •.  - 

Though  unseen,  unnamed,  unnoted, 
'Twas  a  cook  that  sauced  the  dish. 

In  the  tragic  scene,  when  mountain, 

Rock,  and  river,  well  combined, 
Hold  the  sense,  the  show  delights  thee, 

But  the  showman  lurks  behind. 

So  in  all  the  shifting  wonder 

Of  the  star-bespangled  pole, 
What  we  see  is  but  the  outward 

Seeming  of  the  unseen  soul. 

Let  not  shows  of  sense  confound  thee, 

Nothing  works  from  reason  free — 
All  within,  without,  around  thee, 

Holds  a  god  that  speaks  to  thee. 

So  he  talked  and  so  he  reasoned, 

Casting  seeds  of  truth  abroad, 
Seeds  that  grow  with  faithful  tendance 

Up  to  central  truth  in  God. 

But  not  all  might  thole  his  teaching, 
Weak  eyes  shrink  when  light  is  nigh, 

Many  love  the  dear  delusion 
That  lends  glory  to  a  lie. 

'Mid  the  throng  of  gaping  listeners, 

Idle  danglers  in  the  street, 
When  from  front  of  vain  pretender 

Deft  he  plucked  the  crude  conceit, 
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Many  laughed ;   but  with  a  sting 

Rankling  sore  in  bitter  breast, 
One  departed,  and  another, 

Like  a  bird  with  battered  crest. 

And  they  brewed  strong  hate  together, 

And  with  many  a  factious  wile 
Drugged  the  people's  ear  with  slander, 

Stirred  their  hearts  with  sacred  bile. 

And  they  gagged  his  free-mouthed  preaching ; 

At  Religion's  fretful  call 
He  must  answer  for  his  teaching 

In  the  solemn  judgment-hall. 

And  they  hired  a  host  of  pleaders, 

Subtle-tongued  like,  any  thong, 
To  confound  weak  wits  with  phrases, 

To  convert  most  right  to  wrong. 

And  they  mewed  him  in  a  prison, 
And  they  doomed  him  there  to  die, 

And  he  drank  the  deathful  hemlock, 
And  he  died,  as  wise  men  die, 

With  smooth  brow,  serene,  unclouded, 

With  a  bright,  unweeping  eye, 
Marching  with  firm  step  to  Hades, 

When  the  word  came  from  on  high. 

J.  S.  B. 
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ENGLAND'S   STKENGTH  IN  CASE   OF  WAR. 


THE  war  clouds  which  loomed 
so  darkly  over  Europe  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1887  have  slightly 
lifted,  but  still  the  political  hori- 
zon looks  black  and  threatening. 
Egypt,  Bulgaria,  Afghanistan,  all 
open  questions  of  difficulty,  of  dis- 
cord, and  of  trouble ;  whilst  a 
change  of  Ministry  in  France  has 
brought  little  alteration  in  those 
plans  of  military  preparation  which 
act  as  a  constant  menace  towards 
Germany.  Every  Continental 
Power  seems  to  feel  that  a  storm 
is  impending,  and  even  England 
— "  England  the  unready  " — is  at 
last  awakening  to  the  thought 
that  there  is  a  weak  spot  in  her 
armour,  and  that  she  must  put 
her  house  in  order  quickly,  or  risk 
the  possibly  fatal  consequences. 
For  once,  her  responsible  Minis- 
ters, casting  aside  the  past  tradi- 
tions of  optimism,  have  warned 
her  that  things  are  not  as  they 
should  be,  and  have  taken  the 
country  into  their  confidence.  The 
issue  of  resumes  of  the  naval  and 
military  budgets  by  Lord  George 
Hamilton  and  Mr  Stanhope  was 
a  bold  and  practical  departure 
from  bureaucratic  custom..  These 
published  official  Ministerial  state- 
ments have  shown  that  our  first 
and  great  line  of  defence,  Eng- 
land's navy,  was  but  a  few  short 
years  ago  in  a  state  of  decrepi- 
tude, and  that  much  still  remains 
to  be  done  to  make  it  thoroughly 
effective.  They  have  proved  that 
our  army  expenditure  does  not 
produce  the  force  which  the  na- 
tion requires  and  has  a  right  to 
expect,  and  that  we  are  deficient 
in  horses,  in  guns,  and  many  other 
adjuncts  without  which  an  army 
is  practically  useless. 

Lord    Randolph    Churchill    has 
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very  forcibly  brought  these  admis- 
sions before  the  country.  Never 
was  there  a  better  opportunity  for 
remedying  the  defects  that  are  now 
officially  confirmed.  We  have,  on 
the  one  side,  Ministers  who  are  in 
no  way  responsible  for  these  defi- 
ciencies, and  who  are  ready  to  do 
their  utmost  to  correct  them.  On 
the  other  hand  stands  the  coun- 
try, forewarned  of  its  position,  and 
whose  every  interest  lies  in  seeing 
that  the  errors  of  the  past  are 
corrected.  It  is  sincerely  to  be 
hoped  that  this  opportune  chance 
will  not  be  allowed  to  pass  away, 
and  that  no  party  and  no  profes- 
sional jealousies  may  interfere  with 
a  calm  and  impartial  examination 
of  the  whole  subject  of  our  de- 
fences, both  naval  and  military. 
We  are  far  too  apt  in  England  to 
divide  into  two  hostile  and  antag- 
onistic camps  in  the  discussion  of 
great  questions  affecting  the  vital 
interests  of  the  empire.  This  hos- 
tility often  increases  as  the  dis- 
cussion progresses ;  first  principles 
are  obscured  by  arguments  on  de- 
tails, until  a  cloud  of  prejudice  is 
excited ;  and  at  last  the  country, 
weary  of  the  conflict  of  opinion, 
loses  its  interest  in  the  subject 
before  any  useful  result  has  been 
attained. 

Germany,  on  the  contrary,  ever 
brings  to  bear  a  judicial  impar- 
tiality and  firmness  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  safety  of  the  nation, 
and  treats  such  important  ques- 
tions with  a  calmness  of  judgment 
that  England  might  wisely  strive 
to  imitate. 

In  the  general  consideration 
of  this  subject,  it  is  important 
that  we  should  first  determine 
what  are  the  necessary  require- 
ments of  the  nation  in  time  of 
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peace  and  in  time  of  war.  It 
is  clear  that  the  navy  must  hold 
the  first  and  most  prominent  posi- 
tion in  this  consideration ;  for  the 
navy  is  the  life  of  England,  the 
warder  of  her  freedom  from  for- 
eign aggression,  the  guardian  of 
her  trade  and  commerce,  the  bul- 
wark of  her  insular  position  with 
all  the  glorious  privileges  which 
it  confers. 

The  army,  important  as  it  is, 
must  always  hold  a  secondary 
place.  It  has  been  a  sort  of  po- 
litical axiom  in  the  past,  that  the 
English  navy  must  and  should 
ever  be  stronger  than  any  probable 
combination  that  could  be  brought 
against  it.  We  now  know  that 
this  position  has  very  recently 
been  temporarily  forfeited;  and 
broad  and  sound  as  the  axiom 
may  be,  it  clearly  must  depend 
upon  the  general  policy  of  the 
nation,  and  on  the  European 
alliances  upon  which  we  may  safe- 
ly depend.  It  is  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  the  people  of  this 
country  would  consent  to  such 
an  annual  expenditure  on  the 
navy  as  should  constantly  main- 
tain it  in  a  condition  of  superior- 
ity to  all  the  navies  of  the  world 
combined.  Yet,  if  we  once  accept 
this  as  a  fact,  it  follows  naturally 
that  England  cannot  maintain  a 
policy  of  isolation,  and  that  she 
must  seek  and  retain  alliances  or 
ententes  with  some  of  the  Euro- 
pean Powers  whose  interests  co- 
incide with  her  own,  and  whose 
goodwill  is  therefore  valuable  and 
reliable.  It  is  an  open  secret  that 
even  in  very  recent  years  such 
attempts  at  isolation  have  nearly 
plunged  us  into  most  serious  po- 
litical difficulties.  When  Lord 
Salisbury  succeeded  to  office  in 
1885,  all  the  great  Powers  of 
Europe  were  on  the  verge  of  a 
coalition  against  England.  The 
danger  was  skilfully  averted,  and 


Lord  Rosebery,  on  his  succession, 
wisely  preserved  the  continuity 
of  the  foreign  policy  which  had 
been  inaugurated  by  his  prede- 
cessor. It  is  clear  that  if  England 
is  to  maintain  useful  alliances,  we 
must  be  strong.  No  country 
would  care  to  identify  its  interests 
with  those  of  a  weak  Power  that 
had  lost  its  prestige.  Why,  for 
instance,  should  Germany  shape 
her  policy  with  that  of  England, 
unless  she  can  foresee  some  recip- 
rocal advantage  derivable  from 
England's  strength  in  case  of 
need? 

Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  prove 
that,  for  the  greatest  and  richest 
empire  in  the  world,  weakness, 
proceeding  from  want  of  organisa- 
tion, is  a  positive  source  of  danger, 
and  much  more  likely  to  involve 
this  country  in  war  than  any  con- 
sciousness of  strength.  Thus  at 
the  present  moment  if  England, 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy  were 
united  and  allied,  war  in  Europe 
would  become  impossible.  Yet 
who  can  believe  that  if  war  were 
to  break  out  England  could  help 
being  eventually  embroiled  ?  If 
the  immense  resources  which  we 
undoubtedly  possess  were  organ- 
ised and  available,  other  Powers 
would  court  our  alliance,  and  we 
might  exercise  a  far  more  decided 
influence  than  at  present  in  the 
preservation  of  peace.  How  often 
have  diplomatists  realised  this  fact 
in  latter  years  !  Nor  can  we  hope 
that  any  efforts  that  we  may 
make,  nor  any  expenditure  that 
we  may  incur,  can  render  those  re- 
sources available  in  case  of  emer- 
gency, unless  they  have  been  pre- 
viously organised.  On  this  point, 
let  us  consider  and  ponder  over 
the  words  of  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion : — 

"Recent  events,  however,  have 
taught  us  that  we  must  not  rely  in 
future  on  having  time  for  prepara- 
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tion.  Wars  will  be  sudden  in  their 
commencement  and  short  in  their 
duration ;  and  woe  to  that  country 
which  is  unprepared  to  defend  itself 
against  any  contingency  that  may 
arise,  or  any  combination  that  may 
be  formed  against  it ! 

"  The  first  duty  of  those  who  pre- 
side over  the  administration  of  the 
army  is  to  look  to  its  constitution." 

This  Commission  sat  in  the  year 
1866.  Have  we  benefited  by  this 
warning  1  and  are  we  nearly  ready 
now,  even  after  the  many  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  the  warn- 
ing was  given  1 

The  other  Powers  of  Europe  are 
well  aware  of  our  state  of  unreadi- 
ness, and  even  possibly  exaggerate 
it.  We  do  not  deceive  them,  but 
only  lead  ourselves  astray  by  pas- 
sive or  ignorant  over  -  confidence. 
Can  we,  then,  wonder  if  our  alli- 
ance is  not  always  courted  by  even 
friendly  Powers  ?  Had  we  been 
really  as  strong  as  we  ought  to 
have  been,  would  France  have 
taken  up  so  hostile  an  attitude 
towards  this  country  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Egypt  1 

Should  we  have  had  the  same 
difficulty  that  we  have  experienced 
in  settling  the  Afghan  boundary 
with  Russia  ?  Would  Turkey 
have  shown  an  equal  hesitation  in 
accepting  our  overtures  1  And  in 
the  consideration  of  our  necessary 
strength  in  case  of  war,  it  is 
an  unfortunate  fact  that  France 
and  Russia  must  be  treated  as  the 
two  hostile  factors  with  whom  we 
might  possibly  have  to  contend. 
Why  the  former  Power  should 
have  shown  the  extraordinary 
animus  against  England  that  she 
has  undoubtedly  displayed  in  lat- 
ter years,  is  a  mystery  that  it  is 
difficult  to  unravel.  When  Eng- 
land went  to  Egypt  in  1882,  she 
made  the  most  cordial  offer  of 
joint  action  to  France.  This  offer 
was  categorically  refused,  and  the 


French  fleet  steamed  away  from 
Alexandria  at  the  very  moment  of 
action.  We  spent  many  millions 
in  that  and  subsequent  enterprises. 
We  poured  out  the  blood  of  our 
soldiers  like  water  in  an  honest 
attempt  to  improve  and  maintain 
the  interests  of  the  country  that 
we  had  occupied.  Why  should 
France,  who  had  made  no  sacrifices, 
be  jealous  of  the  position  we  had 
attained  1  and  why  should  she  seek 
by  every  means  in  her  power  to 
hamper  us  in  our  endeavours  to 
justly  fulfil  the  onerous  duty  that 
had  devolved  upon  us  1  What 
has  England  done  to  awaken  this 
inimical  action  1  For  the  last  forty 
years  we  have  striven  to  forget, 
and  endeavoured  to  obliterate,  the 
antagonisms  of  past  centuries. 
We  fought  side  by  side  in  the 
Crimea.  We  sought  by  commer- 
cial treaties  so  to  unite  the  in- 
terests of  both  countries  that  war 
might  in  the  future  prove  impos- 
sible. We  hoped  that  rapid  and 
constant  communication  and  inter- 
course would  have  united  the  two 
peoples  in  a  close  bond  of  friend- 
ship. England,  at  least,  has  be- 
haved towards  her  Gallic  neighbour 
in  a  generous  spirit ;  and  this  is 
her  reward ! 

As  regards  Russia,  the  causes 
of  possible  hostility  are  deeper 
seated  and  more  clear.  Russia 
is  bent  upon  India,  and  sooner 
or  later  there  must  be  a  death- 
struggle  between  the  two  coun- 
tries for  the  prize  which  we  hold 
and  which  she  covets.  And 
with  what  marvellous  rapidity  and 
cleverness  has  she  made  her  ad- 
vances, until  she  is  now  almost 
at  the  gates  of  Herat !  Fourteen 
years  ago,  when,  accompanied  by 
the  late  Lieutenant  Gill,  R.E.,  I 
first  explored  the  North  Persian 
frontier,  which  had  then  been  un- 
visited  by  any  Europeans,  Russia 
was  upon  the  Oxus  and  upon  the 
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Attrek.  And  when,  on  our  re- 
turn, I  urged  the  ease  with  which 
an  advance  might  be  made  along 
the  northern  base  of  the  Dam  an -i- 
kuh  range,  and  the  certainty  that 
ere  long  Russia  would  make  the 
attempt,  the  idea  was  scouted  as 
one  that  at  least  would  not  be 
carried  out  in  our  time.  Yet  in 
fourteen  short  years  not  only  has 
Russia  established  herself  in  these 
regions,  and  subjugated  the  Turco- 
man tribes,  but  has  actually  com- 
pleted railway  communication  to 
her  most  important  advanced  posts, 
and  before  many  months  have 
passed  away,  will  be  ready  for 
a  spring  upon  Herat  should  the 
moment  prove  opportune. 

Nor  can  I  forget  long  conversa- 
tions and  arguments  with  Skobo- 
leff  upon  this  subject  in  1877, 
when  the  Russian  advance  was 
still  barred  by  the  Turcoman  oc- 
cupation of  Geok  Tepe.  Skobo- 
leff  then  pointed  out  to  me  every- 
thing that  has  since  happened  in 
Asia,  as  the  certain  line  of  action 
that  would  be  taken  by  Russia. 
But  his  prophecies  went  forward 
to  much  that  is  still  unfulfilled. 
I  well  remember  his  words  one 
evening  after  a  rather  animated  dis- 
cussion. "  We  must  have  Herat ; 
from  there  we  can  creep  forward 
until  we  become  conterminous 
with  you  in  India ;  and  then  God 
help  you  !  for  remember  that  In- 
dia is  a  conquered  country  and 
will  ever  be  open  to  our  intrigues." 
It  is  always  painful  and  regret- 
table when  we  have  to  treat  pre- 
sent friends  as  possible  enemies. 
But  nations  cannot  afford  to  be 
sentimental,  and  the  events  of  the 
past  few  weeks  have  clearly  proved 
that  a  combination  between  France 
and  Russia  against  this  country  is 
within  the  range  of  practical  poli- 
tics. Are  we  prepared  for  such  an 
emergency  ?  Is  our  navy  now  so 
strong  and  so  well  supplied  with 


secure  coaling  -  stations  as  to  be 
able  to  ensure  England  against  any 
reasonable  possibility  of  a  mishap  1 
Is  our  army  in  such  a  state  as  to 
afford  the  navy  due  and  proper 
support  either  offensively  or  defen- 
sively 1  Is  India  ready  for  the 
stress  that  might  be  thrown  upon 
her  1  These  are  vital  questions 
directly  affecting  the  safety  of  the 
empire ;  and  unless  they  can  all 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
the  country  would,  I  believe,  be 
ready  for  any  effort  and  for  every 
sacrifice  that  may  be  necessary,  in 
order  to  correct,  whilst  there  is 
yet  time,  any  existing  deficiencies. 
With  regard  to  construction, 
the  navy  has  no  doubt  made  great 
strides  during  the  last  two  years ; 
but  we  are  well  aware,  from  the 
report  of  the  First  Lord,  that 
we  are  lamentably  deficient  in 
fast  cruisers  to  support  our  com- 
merce, and  that  our  coaling-stations 
are  still  unsecured.  We  know  also 
that  the  construction  of  guns  does 
not  keep  pace  with  the  require- 
ments of  our  ships  and  of  the 
new  fortified  works  that  are  com- 
pleted, or  that  will  be  necessary,  in 
many  of  our  colonies,  in  order  to 
secure  our  trade-routes.  This  is 
an  important  deficiency.  Can  it 
be  rapidly  remedied  ?  Is  the  ad- 
mirable principle  inaugurated  by 
Lord  George  Hamilton,  of  sub- 
sidising fast  merchant  steamers 
suitable  for  war  cruisers,  being 
extended  ?  This  arrangement  is 
obviously  equally  beneficial  both  to 
the  Government  and  to  the  ship- 
owner. We  read  every  day  of 
the  launching  or  construction  of 
steamers  with  extreme  speed.  Are 
they  arranged  and  registered  so 
that,  if  qualified,  they  may  be 
utilised  by  this  country  in  case  of 
war?  If  the  principle  is  carried 
out  to  its  logical  conclusion,  it 
would  seem  that  we  must  thus 
gain  an  advantage  over  all  other 
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nations  in  proportion  to  the  superi- 
ority of  our  trade.  And  there  is 
one  point  of  paramount  import- 
ance to  which  I  would  call  special 
attention,  and  for  which  provision 
should  be  made  in  time  of  peace, 
or  it  will  be  too  late  to  obviate 
the  danger.  When  hostilities 
broke  out  between  the  Northern 
and  Southern  States  of  America, 
insurance  rates  on  American 
vessels  naturally  rose  to  war  pre- 
miums. The  result  was  that  the 
greater  portion  of  the  carrying 
trade  passed  into  English  hands. 
But  it  did  not  revert  to  American 
bottoms  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war. 

Trade  once  diverted  does  not 
return  to  its  original  source.  It 
is  perfectly  clear  that  if  England 
were  at  war  with  any  great  Con- 
tinental Power,  the  same  cause 
would  produce  the  same  effect, 
and  that  we  should  permanently 
lose  that  trade  which  is  now  so 
greatly  enriching  this  country. 
Yet  this  result  might  easily  be 
prevented  if  measures  were  taken 
in  time.  Let  the  Government 
come  to  an  arrangement  with 
Lloyds,  by  which  all  British 
vessels  should  be  insured  at  or- 
dinary premiums  in  case  of  war, 
the  Government  being  responsible 
for  the  war  premiums  or  for  war 
losses.  By  this  means  we  should 
retain  our  trade,  and  the  cost  to 
the  country  would  be  as  nothing 
compared  to  the  permanent  loss  of 
our  commerce.1  For  we  know  by 
experience  that  in  these  days  wars 
are  of  short  duration,  whereas 
trade  once  gone  may  never  be 
regained.  This  is  a  question  of 
such  vital  moment  that  it  de- 
mands the  most  serious  attention 
both  of  the  Government  and  of 
the  nation,  and  it  is  one  that  can- 
not be  postponed  until  the  emer- 


gency arises.  As  regards  our 
naval  power  in  general,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  much  remains 
to  be  desired ;  but  the  Ad- 
miralty has  taken  the  principal 
reforms  most  vigorously  in  hand. 
It  is  useless  to  indulge  in  recrim- 
inations on  past  errors  for  which 
the  present  Government  is  not 
responsible,  except  in  so  far  as 
may  tend  to  prevent  the  repeti- 
tion of  those  errors  in  the  future. 

In  considering  the  annual  ex- 
penditure necessary  for  England  in 
order  to  maintain  her  naval  superi- 
ority, we  cannot  conceal  from  our- 
selves the  fact  that  France  is  our 
only  serious  rival.  Encouraged, 
perhaps,  by  our  naval  weakness  in 
the  past,  France  has  of  late  years 
entered  upon  a  most  dangerous 
and  costly  competition  with  this 
country — a  competition  that  must 
press  most  heavily  upon  the  British 
taxpayer  so  long  as  it  endures. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  might 
prove  good  economy  to  show  by 
one  great  effort  that  England  will 
suffer  no  naval  equality,  but  that 
she  intends  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  to  maintain  at  all  costs  her 
position  as  paramount  "  Mistress 
of  the  Seas." 

When  we  turn  from  maritime  to 
military  expenditure  we  open  out 
a  question  of  far  greater  difficulty 
and  complication.  Army  reform- 
ers in  recent  years  have  become 
convinced  that  at  present  we  do 
not  get  our  money's  worth  for  our 
money,  and  this  is  a  point  upon 
which  all  practical  soldiers  are 
agreed.  It  is  generally  allowed 
that  our  military  system  is  a  very 
patchwork  arrangement,  built  up 
at  intervals  by  spasmodic  attempts 
at  improvement,  but  unsatisfactory 
as  a  whole.  That  the  army  is 
more  ready  for  war  than  it  was  in 
the  days  of  the  Crimea  no  one  can 
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deny,  but  it  does  not  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  nation,  and  does 
not  yield  the  results  which  so  large 
an  expenditure  should  ensure. 
There  are  several  reasons  which 
have  led  to  this  unfortunate  posi- 
tion. There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  military  demands  of  this  coun- 
try differ  materially  from  those  of 
the  great  Continental  Powers. 

The  possession  of  India,  and  of 
our  vast  and  extended  colonies, 
place  us  in  a  totally  different  cate- 
gory. This  is  most  clearly  proved 
by  the  difficulties  which  some  of 
those  Powers  have  recently  encoun- 
tered in  carrying  on  little  wars  far 
away  from  their  own  shores.  With 
us  these  difficulties  are  constant. 
It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  the 
strain  put  upon  the  British  soldier 
by  the  arduous  nature  of  our 
foreign  service  is  far  greater  than 
that  falling  upon  any  military 
Power  in  the  world.  Possibly  the 
knowledge  of  this  fact,  coupled  with 
the  supposed  security  afforded  by 
our  insular  position,  has  induced 
the  dislike,  and  confirmed  the  un- 
willingness, to  accept  conscriptive 
or  compulsory  service.  It  has  been 
felt  that  it  would  be  scarcely  fair 
to  enforce  so  severe  a  demand,  and 
we  have  therefore  fallen  back  upon 
a  system  of  voluntary  enlistment 
for  our  army.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  voluntary  service  is  an 
expensive  luxury ;  but  we  have 
been  far  too  apt  to  put  down  all 
the  defects  of  our  military  system 
to  this  cause,  without  examining 
to  what  extent  it  affects  us,  and 
what  additional  expenditure  it  does 
in  reality  demand.  It  is  absurd 
to  argue  that,  because  we  have 
voluntary  enlistment,  therefore  we 
cannot  expect  that  the  army  which 
we  maintain  should  be  as  ready  for 
war  as  the  armies  of  other  nations. 
It  is  a  distinct  reason  why  our 
offensive  army  should  be  smaller 
and  dearer  than  those  of  the  other 


military  Powers  which  adopt  con. 
scription ;  but  it  is  clearly  no 
answer  to  the  unreadiness  for 
war  which  at  present  exists  as 
applied  to  the  force  which  we 
are  of  necessity  compelled  to 
maintain.  The  most  ordinary 
investigation  will  show  that  this 
is  a  perfectly  futile  and  untenable 
reply  to  the  charges  of  existing 
military  deficiencies.  Another 
common  but  equally  false  reason 
given  for  our  military  unprepared- 
ness  is  the  dislike  which  is  sup- 
posed to  prevail  in  this  country 
to  the  idea  of  an  offensive  army. 
Nothing  can  be  weaker  than  such 
a  supposition.  An  army  that  is 
not  ready  for  offensive  action  is  a 
useless  force.  We  do  not  require 
an  army  as  a  military  toy  in  time 
of  peace,  but  for  the  actual  results 
which  it  will  give  in  case  of  war. 
And  it  must  always  be  remem- 
bered that  it  is  a  military  axiom 
beyond  question,  that  a  purely  de- 
fensive force  must  ever  succumb 
to  one  capable  of  offence  or  de- 
fence. The  common-sense  of  the 
country  will,  I  feel  convinced, 
never  accept  such  weak  explana- 
tions of  our  acknowledged  military 
unreadiness.  The  real  answer  lies 
in  the  fact  that  we  have  never 
carefully  examined  the  question  of 
what  are  our  military  require- 
ments in  time  of  peace  and  in 
time  of  war.  And  as  this  has 
never  been  laid  down  and  ac- 
cepted, the  army  has  annually 
fluctuated.  Governments  having 
no  fixed  data  for  the  military 
necessities  of  the  nation,  have,  per- 
haps naturally,  treated  the  Esti- 
mates as  a  purely  financial  ques- 
tion, and  subjected  them  to  reduc- 
tions and  economies  whenever  it 
suited  party  or  political  purposes 
to  curtail  expenditure.  Then 
when  wars  broke  out  or  rumours 
of  wars  came  upon  us,  there  have 
been  constant  panics,  followed  by 
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enormous  and  profligate  outlays  of 
millions  without  any  permanent 
results  being  attained.  During 
the  Russo-Turkish  scare  six  mil- 
lions were  thus  expended,  and 
during  the  Egyptian  campaigns  a 
still  larger  sum.  I  do  not  for  one 
moment  mean  to  imply  that  wars 
will  not  always  cost  money ;  but 
panics  should  not  and  would  not 
do  so,  if  our  army  were  always 
maintained  in  a  state  of  readiness 
for  emergencies — and  this  is  purely 
a  question  of  organisation.  If  the 
spasmodic  expenditure  during  the 
last  forty  years,  with  its  utterly 
inappreciable  permanent  results, 
could  be  carefully  examined,  the 
country  would  never  rest  until  it 
had  placed  its  army  upon  an 
efficient  footing  for  war. 

It  will  naturally  be  said  that 
this  state  of  things  could  not  have 
existed  and  continued  had  our 
military  system  of  administration 
been  satisfactorily  established. 
This  is  incontrovertible.  The  re- 
cent Commission  of  Sir  Fitzjames 
Stephen  on  the  question  of  Supply 
has  alone  shown  the  absolute 
necessity  for  a  change.  But  the 
fact  is,  that  during  the  long  period 
of  peace,  which  may  be  said  to  have 
terminated  in  1848,  our  whole  mili- 
tary administrative  organisation 
had  become  incongruous.  The 
general  break-down  of  this  con- 
fused arrangement  during  the 
Crimean  war  caused  such  excite- 
ment throughout  the  country,  that 
we  immediately  rushed  into  the 
extreme  of  complete  centralisation. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  suggest 
the  changes  that  will  be  necessary. 
Such  a  serious  and  difficult  sub- 
ject is  quite  beyond  the  scope  of 
a  magazine  article,  and  can  only 
be  decided  by  a  competent  Com- 
mission after  the  most  careful  and 
judicially  impartial  inquiry.  But 
it  is  clear  to  me  that  both  the 
military  authority  and  the  respon- 


sibility for  the  exercise  of  that 
authority  in  all  questions  of  effi- 
ciency and  expenditure,  should  be 
largely  augmented,  and  that  a 
more  decentralised  system  should 
be  adopted.  I  shall  rather  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  those  com- 
ponent parts  of  our  military  sys- 
tem which  must  be  welded  into  an 
effective  whole  in  order  to  give  us 
the  necessary  strength  for  peace 
and  for  war,  without  any  material 
increase  in  our  military  expendi- 
ture. It  has  already  been  pointed 
out  that  an  offensive  army  is  an 
imperative  necessity,  and  that 
without  such  an  army  our  large 
and  costly  estimates  are  wasted ; 
but  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pro- 
vision of  that  army  is  quite  as 
much  a  question  of  organisation  as 
of  expenditure.  And  in  order  to 
adopt  such  an  organisation,  we 
must  not,  and  cannot,  cling  rigor- 
ously to  old  ideas  and  prejudices. 
We  must  accept  the  principle  of 
progress  in  military  as  well  as 
in  other  departments,  and  must 
not  be  frightened  by  that  oft- 
repeated  bugbear,  "  The  country 
would  never  stand  such  a  change." 
What  the  common-sense  of  the 
country  "  will  never  stand  "  is  our 
present  military  expenditure  with- 
out any  commensurate  result.  The 
first  question  to  decide  is,  What 
offensive  and  what  defensive  armies 
ought  we  to  expect  from  our  pres- 
ent outlay  1  Secondly,  What  will 
be  the  composition  of  these  two 
respective  forces  1  It  is  clear  that 
the  volunteers  and  the  yeomanry 
must  be  looked  upon  as  purely  de- 
fensive. But  the  militia  certainly 
should  not  be  so  considered.  In 
recent  wars  we  have  constantly 
utilised  the  militia  abroad  on  their 
volunteering  by  regiments.  It  is 
evident  that  no  military  calcula- 
tions can  be  made  beforehand  upon 
a  system  based  on  such  a  principle. 
I  have  consulted  many  militia  col- 
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onels,  and  they  have  invariably  told 
me  that  nothing  would  be  more 
popular  with  the  force  than  that 
it  should  be  liable  to  service  abroad 
as  well  as  at  home  in  case  of  war. 
They  said  that  it  would  raise  the 
whole  tone,  and  that  both  officers 
and  men  would  think  more  highly 
of  themselves  if  subject  to  such 
service  in  times  of  emergency. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  since 
the  brilliant  success  that  has  been 
attained  by  the  Volunteer  move- 
ment, the  position  of  the  militia 
has  become  more  or  less  anom- 
alous, and  this  would  be  entirely 


reversed  by  the  change  proposed. 
The  militia  would  feel  themselves 
to  be  a  part  of  the  offensive  force 
of  the  country.  And  it  will  be 
seen,  when  entering  upon  further 
calculations,  what  a  vast  increase 
to  the  military  strength  of  the  na- 
tion would  result  from  this  slight 
modification.  Every  well-organised 
army  in  Europe  can  place  half  its 
force  in  the  field  in  case  of  war. 
At  the  present  moment  England 
cannot  place  30,000  or  even  20,000 
men  in  the  field  without  drawing 
heavily  upon  the  remainder  of  the 
army. 


The  total  number  of  all  ranks  in  the  active  military  service  of  the 
Crown  borne  on  the  Estimates  of  the  current  year  is,  exclusive  of 
India,  .  .  .  .  .  .  151,867 

Army  Reserve,  1st  class,  ....  52,000 

„  „  2d  „  ....  5,300 

Militia,    .......  141,438 


We  have,  in  addition,  71,691  (all  ranks)  serving  in  India. 


350,605 


If  the  change  I  have  advocated 
be  admitted,  we  have  an  offen- 
sive army  of  350,605.  If  we  ac- 
cept the  principle  adopted  in  other 
countries  that  half  this  force  should 


be  available  for  the  field,  we  should 
have  a  field  army  of  175,302  of  all 
ranks,  but  important  reductions 
must  be  made. 


Firstly,  we  have  serving  in  Egypt  and  the  colonies, 
Also  colonial  corps,  .... 


We  must  deduct  50  per  cent  for  depots  and  reinforcements 
of  those  colonial  garrisons  in  case  of  war,  &c., 

We  must  equally  deduct  50  per  cent  for  depots  and  rein- 
forcements to  the  Indian  army  of  71,691  in  case  of  war, 
&c.,  ....... 

The  militia  is  18,000  below  its  strength,  . 


30,000 
2,931 

32,931 
16,465 


35,845 
18,000 


103,241 

Thus  350,605  -  103,241  =  247,364,  or  a  field  army  of  123,682. 
This  would  give  about  100,000  combatants,  and  about  23,000  depart- 
mental troops. 


If  the  army  were  properly  or- 
ganised, this  is  the  force  which, 
according  to  our  present  strength, 
should  be  always  ready  for  the 
field  in  case  of  war.  It  is  clear 
that  our  whole  system  must  be 


radically  wrong  when  we  have  not 
30,000  men  so  prepared  ;  and  even 
if  we  had  the  two  corps  d'armee 
contemplated,  or  60,000  men,  it 
would  not  be  half  the  number 
which  we  have  a  right  to  expect. 
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It  may  be  imagined  that  we 
have  not  the  infantry  battalions, 
cavalry  regiments,  and  batteries 


for  100,000  combatants,  but  this 
would  be  quite  an  erroneous  sup- 
position. 


We  have  at  home  73  battalions,  say 
10  battalions  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
colonies  that  might   be   replaced  by 
militia,  .... 

21  regiments  of  cavalry,  say  at  600, 
48  horse  and  field  batteries,  say  at  167 
(not  including  depot  batteries  and  1 
battery  on  colonial  service),     . 
Engineers  serving  at  home, 


1  73,000^ 
i 
•Infantry. 

io,oooj 

12,600     Cavalry, 


83,000 


12,600 


Thus  leaving  a  margin  of  8125. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  we  have 
not  the  number  of  cavalry  regi- 
ments or  batteries  maintained  at 
the  war  strength  specified,  but  this 
only  proves  that  they  ought  to  be 
so  maintained,  unless  their  imme- 
diately available  reserve  men 
(that  is  to  say,  men  who  have 
passed  into  the  reserve  within  the 
two  previous  years)  are  sufficient 
to  swell  them  to  their  strength. 
There  can  be  no  worse  economy 
than  keeping  cavalry  regiments 
and  horse  or  field  batteries  below 
their  war  establishment  of  men. 
All  the  Continental  military  Powers 
have  fully  realised  this  fact,  and 
we  should  do  well  to  follow  their 
example.  What  can  be  the  use  of 
maintaining  expensive  cadre  re- 
giments or  batteries  that  are  not, 
and  cannot  be  made,  fit  for  ser- 
vice within  the  time  that  the  short 
wars  of  the  present  day  are  likely 
to  last  ? 

Thus,  in  the  general  considera- 
tion of  the  component  parts  of  our 
field  army  of  100,000  combatants, 
we  have  all  that  is  necessary  exist- 
ing, subject  only  to  some  slight 
modifications.  And  we  should 
have  the  whole  of  the  militia  re- 
giments (minus  the  ten  battalions 
alluded  to)  available  for  any  other 
necessary  services.  It  is  quite 


8,016 
4,509 


Artillery, 
Engineers, 


8,016 
4,509 


108,125 


clear  that  they  might  usefully  be 
employed  on  lines  of  communica- 
tions, and  in  strengthening  colo- 
nial garrisons,  as  well  as  for  home 
defence.  But  when  we  look  to  the 
departmental  corps  necessary  for 
this  field  army,  we  find  large  de- 
ficiencies, but  deficiencies  that  can 
be  easily  and  cheaply  remedied. 
Nothing  can  prove  this  want  more 
forcibly  than  the  fact  that  in  the  or- 
ganisation of  the  proposed  two  corps 
d'armee,  it  has  actually  been  found 
necessary  to  use  up  our  remaining 
field  batteries  as  reserve  ammuni- 
tion columns  ;  thus  destroying 
our  most  highly  trained  cadres, 
and  utilising  them  for  duties  which 
only  require  half-trained  carters. 
It  is  evident  that,  in  order  to 
qualify  men  for  transport  service, 
a  very  short  training  would  suffice. 
For  riding  and  driving  waggons 
small  men  are  desirable.  We 
might  therefore  enlist  men  of  good 
chest  measurement,  who  are  now 
excluded  from  the  army  from  being 
below  the  standard.  We  should 
thus  open  a  new  strata  of  recruit- 
ing, and  have  a  practically  unlim- 
ited supply,  without  interfering 
with  the  general  recruiting  for  the 
army.  If  these  men  were  enlisted 
for  one  year's  active  service,  and 
eleven  in  the  reserve,  2000  men 


They  would  be  filled  up  to  this  strength  from  the  reserves. 
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would  give  24,000,  minus  losses, 
in  the  course  of  twelve  years.  But 
it  would  be  much  wiser  to  make 
up  our  minds  to  a  temporarily  large 
expenditure,  and  to  at  once  enlist 
and  train  a  sufficient  number  of 
men  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
army.  That  once  effected,  the 
maintenance  of  a  very  small  force 
would  suffice  for  the  future. 

I  have  now  shown  that  it  is 
quite  possible  with  our  existing 
establishments  to  maintain  a  field 
army  of  123,000.  Let  us  consider 
how  that  army  may  be  held  in  a 
constant  state  of  readiness  for  war. 
This  opens  out  the  great  question 
of  supply  and  armament ;  and  here, 
where  conscription  exercises  no  in- 
fluence, a  direct  comparison  with 
the  German  system  cannot  fail  to 
be  useful.  The  German  army  in 
1886  numbered  1,492,104  men. 
The  field  army  was  763,322  strong, 
or  more  than  one-half.  This  enor- 
mous force  only  cost  £18,850,401, 
as  against  £18,233,200,  the  cost 
of  the  small  British  army,  which, 
as  before  observed,  could  not  put 
30,000  men  into  the  field  without 
destroying  the  remainder.  Ger- 
many has  242,415  horses,  with  the 
necessary  saddlery  and  equipage, 
always  in  readiness  for  war,  against 
England's  14,271.  We  know  by 
experience  how  thoroughly  efficient 
the  German  system  of  supply  has 
proved.  Her  infantry  are  armed 
with  the  best  rifles,  and  her  artil- 
lery with  the  most  effective  guns  ; 
all  her  stores  and  supplies  are 
complete  and  ready.  Surely,  in 
the  face  of  so  startling  a  com- 
parison, we  could  not  do  better 
than  imitate  that  system.  It 
seems  impossible  to  understand 
how  the  stores  and  armament 
of  our  small  army  can  cost  so 
much  money,  and  unfortunately 
no  amount  of  study  will  explain  it. 


We  find  that  the  gross  estimate 
for  warlike  stores  only  for  the  cur- 
rent year  amounts  to  £3,537,412, 
and  the  clothing  and  supplies  to 
an  additional  £1,290,000.  It  is 
true  that  the  former  figures  in- 
clude the  supply  of  guns  for  the 
navy — but  what  do  we  get  for  this 
large  annual  expenditure  ?  We 
have  had  painful  reason  to  know 
recently  that  our  arms  are  not  of 
the  best  description.  Our  artil- 
lery is  not  supplied  with  guns  of 
a  uniform  pattern  —  in  fact  we 
have  many  kinds  of  guns  now  in 
use — and  the  result  of  this  in  case 
of  war  could  not  fail  to  be  disas- 
trous, and  a  regular  supply  of  am- 
munition would  be  impossible.  We 
have  no  sufficient  reserve  of  mod- 
erately serviceable  breech-loading 
rifles  in  case  of  the  volunteers  being 
as  largely  augmented  as  they  evi- 
dently would  be  in  time  of  emer- 
gency. We  have  no  equipment 
ready  for  the  volunteers,  in  case  of 
their  services  being  required  in 
time  of  war.  There  exist  many 
other  minor  deficiencies  too  nu- 
merous to  mention  in  the  present 
article.  Although  it  is  impossible 
to  trace  exactly  how  in  the  past 
such  deficiencies  have  arisen,  we 
may  judge  from  one  or  two  ex- 
amples the  costliness  of  the  general 
system.  Firstly,  for  the  last  fif- 
teen years  we  have  been  experi- 
menting upon  field-guns  without 
ever,  until  recently,  deciding  upon 
the  pattern  with  which  our  artillery 
shall  be  armed.  Secondly,  al- 
though we  live  in  a  state  of  change, 
all  our  warlike  stores,  waggons, 
&c.,  are  of  the  most  costly  and 
massive  description.  I  remember 
some  years  ago  being  shown  at 
Woolwich  an  ordinary  transport 
waggon,  much  too  heavy  for  prac- 
tical use,1  and  I  was  informed  that 
its  cost  was  £90,  whilst  one  of  a 


1  When   sent   on   the  Tel-el-Kebir   campaign  they  were  found  useless,    and 
replaced  by  Maltese  carts. 
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superior  character  had  cost  £120. 
At  this  same  time  I  had  seen  use- 
ful transport  carts  serving  with 
the  Austrian  army  in  time  of  war 
which  cost  £19. 

The  system  of  virtually  concen- 
trating our  whole  store  depart- 
ments at  Woolwich  has  most  seri- 
ous disadvantages.  This  has  been 
constantly  pointed  out,  together 
with  the  fact  that  our  only  arsenal 
is  not  in  the  most  secure  position. 
It  was  determined  years  ago  that 
a  second  arsenal  should  be  estab- 
lished on  Cannock  Chase,  in  the 
Midland  counties  ;  but  nothing  was 
done,  and  the  project  was  allowed 
to  drop.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that 
each  army  corps  should  have  its 
own  stores  of  all  kinds  ready  at  its 
point  of  embarkation.  This  ar- 
rangement might  also  be  extended 
to  the  divisions  forming  the  army 
corps,  which  should  have  their 
stores  in  readiness  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  division.  The 
regiments  composing  the  division 
would  naturally  change  frequently, 
but  this  would  not  in  any  way 
affect  the  divisional  store  system, 
as  the  stores  would  be  of  a  uni- 
form character.  In  fact  we  should 
strive  to  decentralise  just  as  much 
as  we  have  striven  in  the  past  to 
centralise,  and  this  latter  with  such 
eminently  unsatisfactory  results. 
In  the  same  way  the  stores  and 
equipment  necessary  for  the  volun- 
teers as  an  army  for  home  defence 
should  be  maintained  in  central 
positions,  so  disposed  that  they 
might  be  rapidly  issued.  The  ques- 
tion of  relative  expense  between 
manufacturing  at  Woolwich  or 
depending  partially  on  contracts 
also  merits  a  careful  examination. 
If  we  had  a  considerable  number 
of  contractor-manufacturers  of  war- 
like stores  distributed  about  the 
country,  it  would  clearly  obviate  the 
danger  of  having  "all  our  eggs  in 
one  basket  "  as  at  present. 

Of  still  greater  importance  than 


our  store  and  supply  departments 
is  the  question  of  a  reserve  of 
horses.  Without  horses  no  army 
can  take  the  field,  and  no  nation 
would  think  of  maintaining  at  the 
public  expense  in  time  of  peace  the 
number  of  horses  that  become  im- 
mediately necessary  on  the  out- 
break of  war.  So  serious  was  this 
defect  in  our  army  considered  to 
be,  that  about  twenty  years  ago  a 
Royal  Commission  was  appointed 
to  report  upon  the  subject,  as  well 
as  upon  the  possible  improvement 
in  breeding.  Yet  although  the 
question  was  urgent,  and  notwith- 
standing that  we  have  since  that 
time  had  several  war  scares,  and 
recognised  the  impossibility  of  sud- 
denly buying  the  number  required 
without  some  previous  organisa- 
tion, those  twenty  years  have 
passed  away,  and  nothing  has  yet 
been  decided.  There  have  been 
long  discussions  about  breeding 
troopers,  and  no  doubt  some  ex- 
cellent suggestions  have  been  made. 
But  the  breeding  of  troopers  and 
the  immediate  supply  of  a  given 
number  of  horses  for  war  purposes 
are  two  distinct  subjects.  The  one 
may  wait,  but  the  other  will  not ; 
and  all  our  organisation  for  war 
will  be  perfectly  futile  unless  this 
fatal  deficiency  is  at  once  corrected. 
And  this  delay  is  all  the  more 
strange,  since  there  is  only  one  way 
of  remedying  the  evil ;  and  this 
has  been  recognised  and  applied 
years  ago  by  every  military  Power 
in  Europe — viz.,  registration.  But 
curiously  enough,  our  rather  anom- 
alous system  of  reserve  forces  gives 
us  peculiar  advantages  in  this  re- 
spect ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  constitution  of  our  yeo- 
manry lends  itself  very  remarkably 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  1st  reserve 
of  highly  trained  horses  for  cavalry 
and  artillery  purposes.  General 
registration  must  supply  the  2d 
reserve  required  for  transport, 
ammunition  columns,  &c.,  and  for 
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depots.  It  is  clear  that  if  we 
could  have  an  immediate  supply 
of  highly  trained  horses  constant- 
ly available  to  fill  up  our  cavalry 
regiments  and  batteries  to  a  war 
strength,  we  could  afford  to  main- 
tain the  number  of  horses  in 
regiments  and  batteries  at  a  com- 
paratively low  figure,  provided 
always  that  we  maintain  them 
at  a  war  strength  as  regards 
men.  Military  economists  often 
attack  our  yeomanry  as  a  force 
which  might  reasonably  be  re- 
duced altogether,  and  which  does 
not  yield  advantages  in  propor- 
tion to  its  cost.  They  urge  that 
it  might  be  placed  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  volunteers.  I  do 
not  agree  with  this  opinion,  but 
if  it  is  maintained,  it  should  cer- 
tainly be  utilised  as  our  1st  re- 
serve of  horses.  The  yeomanry 
is  mainly  composed  of  farmers, 
who  require  horses  for  their  ordin- 
ary occupations.  Why  then  should 
not  the  following  arrangement  be 
adopted  ?  The  Government  would 
purchase  the  number  of  horses 
required  in  the  1st  reserve  for 
cavalry  and  artillery  purposes ; 
these  horses  would  be  thorough- 
ly trained  with  their  respective 
branches.  They  would  then  be 
distributed  amongst  the  yeomanry 
— in  fact,  be  lent  to  the  farmers, 
who  would  pay  for  their  keep,  and 
they  would  be  subject  to  imme- 
diate recall  in  case  of  emergency. 
This  would  be  a  boon,  both  to  the 
farmer  yeomen  and  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  former  would  get  horses 
without  paying  for  them  ;  the  lat- 
ter would  avoid  the  expense  of 
their  maintenance.  The  yeoman- 
ry officers  would  be  responsible 
for  a  constant  system  of  inspec- 
tion and  report. 

In  the  formation  of  the  2d  re- 
serve by  registration,  we  should 
follow  the  arrangement  generally 


adopted  on  the  Continent,  with 
the  following  slight  modification. 
All  horses  should  be  inspected. 
If  considered  fit  for  war  purposes, 
they  should  be  registered  accord- 
ing to  the  branch  of  the  service 
for  which  they  are  specially  quali- 
fied. Each  horse  would  be  valued 
and  registered,  to  be  claimed  by 
the  Government  in  case  of  neces- 
sity at  £10  above  his  ordinary 
value.  Very  high  -  class  horses 
would  not  of  course  be  registered, 
but  only  those  coming  under  the 
category  of  horses  suitable  for 
army  purposes.  If  claimed,  the 
seller  would  get  £10  more  than 
the  ordinary  value  of  his  horse. 
Horses  thus  registered  might  be 
sold,  notice  of  the  sale  and  of  the 
new  owner  being  given  to  the 
Government  inspector.  Yet  this 
system  of  registration,  besides  be- 
ing absolutely  necessary,  would, 
even  with  this  modification,  be 
most  economical  for  the  Govern- 
ment. I  have  consulted  many  of 
the  most  important  horse-dealers, 
and  they  have  always  assured  me 
that,  if  some  twenty  or  thirty  thou- 
sand horses  were  suddenly  required, 
they  could  not  be  bought ;  for  that 
the  price  demanded  would  continu- 
ally rise  above  the  sum  which  the 
Government  offered. 

In  the  general  consideration  of 
our  future  army,  the  volunteers 
cannot  be  passed  over  without 
notice.  This  fine  national  force, 
which  at  first  was  rather  sneered 
at,  has  steadily  made  its  way  both 
in  strength  and  efficiency,  until  it 
now  numbers  226,000  effectives  of 
all  ranks.  But  even  these  figures 
in  no  way  represent  its  real 
strength.  There  are  probably  at 
least  half  a  million  of  men  in 
addition  who  have  undergone  train- 
ing and  left  the  force,  but  who 
would  certainly  return  to  it  in 
case  of  any  great  emergency ;  and 
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the  youth  of  the  country  might  be 
trusted  to  join  in  almost  unlimited 
numbers  should  the  day  of  peril 
ever  fall  upon  England.  The  vol- 
unteers would  be  especially  useful 
for  garrisoning  our  fortified  posts, 
or  in  the  defence  of  field-works, 
which  might  be  rapidly  thrown  up. 
For  the  latter  role  guns  of  position 
would  be  required.  This  would 
be  an  extension  of  the  force  which 
it  is  very  desirable  to  see  estab- 
lished. Batteries  of  postion  might 
easily  be  raised  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts and  horsed  by  the  farmers' 
teams.  The  question  of  the  de- 
fence of  England  in  case  of  in- 
vasion has  not  received  the  prac- 
tical attention  which  it  merits. 
The  construction  in  time  of  peace 
of  great  fortified  camps  in  carefully 
selected  positions  would  almost 
guarantee  the  country  against  a 
successful  attack.  Why  should 
not  such  lines  be  chosen  and 
planned  by  competent  Engineer 
officers  ?  and  why  should  not  the 
volunteers  gradually  construct 
these  field  -  works  1  Such  experi- 
ence would  be  more  practically 
useful  than  field-days  at  Brighton 
or  at  Dover,  although  I  would  in 
no  way  disparage  such  gatherings. 
The  men  would  know  the  ground 
that  they  would  probably  have  to 
occupy  in  case  the  emergency 
arose.  But  it  is  imperatively 
necessary  that  the  volunteer  force 
should  be  equipped.  Without 
equipment  it  could  not  be  moved 
and  retained  in  any  position,  and 
it  would  be  too  late  to  attempt 
this  equipment  when  the  day  of 
trial  had  arrived. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  I  have 
briefly  endeavoured  to  point  out 
the  salient  points  of  reorganisa- 
tion which  I  believe  to  be  most 
essentially  necessary.  I  have 
entered  into  no  actuarial  questions 
of  cost ;  but  I  am  absolutely  con- 


vinced, from  long  consideration  of 
those  questions,  that  the  force 
which  I  have  indicated  could  be 
maintained  without  exceeding, 
and  possibly  with  a  slight  reduc- 
tion of,  the  present  Estimates. 
Large  economies  might  be  effected 
by  a  revision  of  our  supply,  store, 
and  clothing  departments.  Our 
transport  department  also  re- 
quires reconsideration.  In  case 
of  any  sudden  movement  of  troops 
by  sea,  transports  are  engaged, 
and  ridiculous  restrictions  are  im 
posed  on  overcrowding.  Rules 
for  air  -  space  per  man,  that  are 
excellent  when  conveying  regi- 
ments or  drafts  to  India,  are  in- 
applicable and  uselessly  costly  for 
short  voyages.  We  do  everything 
connected  with  the  army  upon  an 
unnecessarily  extravagant  system, 
and  the  result  is,  that  we  spend 
annually  enormous  sums,  and  have 
no  effective  army,  notwithstand- 
ing a  vast  expenditure.  If  we 
deduct  the  votes  for  pay  and  ra- 
tions, why  should  the  English 
army  cost  so  much  more  than  the 
German,  for  it  is  on  these  votes 
that  the  difference  caused  by  con- 
scriptive  and  voluntary  service 
mainly  depend  1  Were  our  army 
thoroughly  organised  for  service 
in  time  of  peace,  we  should  not 
have  a  constantly  recurring  and 
wasteful  expenditure  on  the  first 
rumours  of  hostilities.  Our  In 
dian  and  Colonial  demands  make 
it  utterly  impossible  to  reduce  the 
actual  number  of  men ;  but  as  we 
are  compelled  to  maintain  them, 
why  should  not  one-half  of  our 
force  be  always  ready  for  war  1 
And,  above  all  things,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  should  come  to  an 
understanding  as  to  what  shall 
be  the  amount  of  our  peace 
Estimates.  How  is  it  possible  to 
maintain  a  settled  and  effective 
army  if  the  Estimates  are  annually 
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and  materially  fluctuating?  We 
may  not  be  able  to  adopt  the  Ger- 
man system  and  grant  an  army 
vote  for  seven  years,  but  we  might 
at  least  appoint  a  committee  which 
should  decide  the  amount  annually 
necessary;  and  it  should  then  be 
understood  that,  until  a  new  com- 
mittee at  the  end  of  five  years  had 
made  a  fresh  report,  the  same  sum 
should  be  yearly  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment. It  probably  might  happen 
that,  with  the  progress  that  is  con- 
stantly going  on  in  guns,  rifles, 
and  armament  in  general,  spe- 
cial votes  would  occasionally  be 
necessary  in  order  not  to  fall  be- 
hind other  nations.  But  such  de- 
mands should  be  considered  as  ex- 
traordinary and  supplemental,  and 
their  necessity  and  importance 
should  be  specially  discussed.  The 
non-effective  services  might  also 
be  dealt  with  separately,  and  the 
provision  of  guns  for  the  navy 
should  be  borne  on  the  naval  Esti- 
mates. It  would  then  be  possible 
to  maintain  a  definite  system,  which 
would  conduce  to  real  economy  as 
well  as  to  greatly  increased  effi- 
ciency. The  constant  changes 
which  now  occur  would  disappear, 
and  officers  and  men  would  gain 
increased  confidence  in  the  mili- 
tary machine  of  which  they  form 
a  part.  Knowing  exactly  what 
sum  would  annually  be  voted  for 
army  purposes,  it  would  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  military  authorities 


to  watch  over  any  unnecessary  ex- 
penditure, and  to  maintain  a  rigid 
system  of  economy. 

During  the  last  three  years,  from 
the  time  when  the  country  became 
convinced  that  the  navy  had  fallen 
below  its  proper  strength,  an  annual 
extraordinary  vote  has  been  passed 
in  order  to  restore  it  to  a  thoroughly 
effective  state.  The  same  meas- 
ure must  be  applied  to  the  army, 
and  then  when  it  has  been  supplied 
with  all  that  is  now  lacking,  it  may 
in  the  future  be  steadily  maintained 
on  an  effective  footing  without 
any  addition  to  the  present  Esti- 
mates. There  can  be  no  worse  econ- 
omy than  to  keep  up  a  costly  force 
that  is  always  unready  for  war. 
And  how  changed  would  be  Eng- 
land's position  and  England's  influ- 
ence in  the  councils  of  Europe,  if 
her  navy  were  strong  enough  to 
be  worthy  of  its  great  reputation, 
and  her  army  were  so  organised 
that  it  might  be  certain  to  main- 
tain the  traditions  of  the  past 
under  the  altered  circumstances 
of  modern  warfare  !  The  safety 
of  the  country,  the  security  of 
our  trade,  would  be  assured,  and 
this  not  by  any  vast  annual  out- 
lay, but  by  merely  devoting  a  clear 
and  common-sense  attention  to  its 
requirements,  and  by  a  steady  de- 
termination that  in  the  future  the 
nation  shall  have  its  money's  worth 
for  its  money. 

V.  BAKER. 
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THE  BALANCE   OF   MILITARY  POWER  IN  EUROPE. 


II. — GERMANY,    FRANCE,    AND    BELGIUM. 


WE  propose  now  to  take  in  order 
the  following  questions,  which  were 
raised  in  our  last  article  under  the 
general  heading  : a — 

I.  We  intend,  by  comparing  the 
methods  which  are  employed  by 
Germany  for  raising  her  forces 
with  our  own  methods,  to  maintain 
our  thesis— that  our  own  army  is 
the  cheapest  in  the  world,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  work  it  has  to  do.  It 
will  be  seen  that  our  contention  is 
that  our  army  payments  represent 
a  money  sacrifice  to  the  country  so 
incomparably  less  than  the  mone- 
tary sacrifice  which  her  methods 
oblige  Germany  to  make,  that  no 
subsequent  care  and  economy  on 
the  part  of  German  ofiicials  in  the 
expenditure  of  cash,  when  it  has 
once  been  obtained,  can  prevent 
ours  from  being,  as  a  question  of 
money,  the  more  economical  method 


of  the  two.  We  wish  clearly  at 
the  outset  to  separate  this  ques- 
tion from  that  of  the  expenditure 
of  the  money,  in  which  we  have 
everything  to  learn  from  Ger- 
many, and  Germany  has  little  or 
nothing  to  learn,  from  us.  We 
shall  therefore,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, deal  with  Lord  Randolph's 
notions  of  economy,  and  show  that 
neither  English  nor  German  ex- 
perience supports  them.  We  shall 
then  endeavour  to  make  good  our 
case  as  to  the  enormous  sacrifices 
which  Germany  is  making  as  com- 
pared with  ourselves.  We  shall 
be  content  to  establish  this  in  the 
case  of  Germany  alone,  because  the 
whole  administration  of  Germany 
is  in  its  expenditure  so  notoriously 
wise  and  economical,  that,  if  Ger- 
many cannot  make  a  compulsory 
service  and  a  state  manipulation 
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of  huge  funds  of  money  economical, 
it  is  certain  that  no  other  Power 
can  do  so. 

II.  We  propose  next  to  discuss 
the  relative  strength  of  the  present 
French  and  German  military  fron- 
tiers— as  to  which  we  directly  chal- 
lenged Sir   Charles  Dilke's  state- 
ment that  the  French  frontier  is 
now  the  stronger  of  the  two.     It 
will  be  seen,  when  we  come  to  de- 
scribe the  two  frontiers,  that  there 
are  most  plausible  grounds  for  Sir 
Charles  Dilke's  belief ;  that  it  is 
well  that  the  question  should  have 
been  raised  ;  that  the  views  and 
principles  which  induce  the  Ger- 
man strategists  to  prefer  a  method 
of  defence  altogether  different  from 
that  of  France,  do  not  lie  on  the 
surface.     Nevertheless  we  believe 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  show  that 
they  are  sound  and  true.     In  any 
case,  the  views  of  the  two  great 
military  Powers  are  so  startling- 
ly  different,  that  we  think  a  state- 
ment of  them,  intelligible  to  non- 
military  readers,  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  interest.     It  will  prepare  such 
readers,  at  least,  to  study  the  events 
which  will  occur  on  the  outbreak 
of  war  whenever  it  takes  place. 

III.  The  third  point  in  relation 
to  France  and  Germany,  on  which 
we  challenged  Sir  Charles's  state- 
ments, is  this.     He  assumes  that, 
as    a    necessary    consequence     of 
the  enormous  strength  of  the  new 
French     frontier,    Germany    will 
certainly   be    disposed    to    march 
through  Belgium.     We  propose  to 
show  that  there  are  strong  military 
reasons,  involved  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  which  tend  to  turn  the 
balance   the   other  way.     At  the 
same  time,  we  must  at  once  ad- 
mit  that,  though  we  differ   from 
Sir  Charles  as   to   the   extent  to 
which  the  military  balance  tends 
to  sway  in  this  direction,  we   do 
not   differ   from   him   in  thinking 
that    if     Belgium    would    ensure 


her  liberties  she  must  effectually 
arm. 

IV.  Connected  with  this  is  the 
next  question,  which  immediately 
concerns    ourselves,    whether    we 
have  abandoned  all  purpose  of  ful- 
filling the  international  obligations 
we  have  undertaken,  provided  that 
Belgium  performs  her  part.     On 
this  matter  we  protested  that  Sir 
Charles   Dilke   had    no    adequate 
grounds  for  the  conclusion  he  had 
arrived  at.     We  intend  therefore 
to  show,  in  the  first  place,  to  what 
extent  it  is  probable  that  we  should 
be  able  to  make  good  our  support 
of  Belgian  neutrality  in  the  event 
of  a  war  between  France  and  Ger- 
many.     In   the   second,   we   shall 
quote  the  words  of  our  statesmen, 
at   the    time    when   the   question 
last  arose,  to  show  how  clear  and 
certain  our  responsibility  is.     We 
shall    declare    our    disbelief  that 
Englishmen  intend  to  abandon  an 
acknowledged  duty. 

V.  We    shall    next   discuss   in 
general   terms   the   present   effici- 
ency of  the  two  opposing  armies. 
It  seems  to  us  essential  to  enter, 
so  far  as  we  may,  into  these  mat- 
ters, if  the  mere  numerical  figures 
which  Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  sup- 
plied   are   to  have   any   practical 
value. 

This  will  occupy  all  the  space 
we  can  afford  for  the  present.  In 
our  third  article  we  shall  first  dis- 
cuss, in  a  similar  manner,  the  fron- 
tiers opposed  to  one  another  of 
Russia  and  Germany,  and  the  rela- 
tive advantages  for  offence  and  de- 
fence presented  by  them  to  each 
Power ;  secondly,  the  position  of 
Germany,  in  alliance  with  Aus- 
tria, in  a  war  against  Russia  and 
France,  and  the  general  character 
of  Austria  as  a  military  Power; 
thirdly,  we  shall  have  to  reply  to 
the  statements  made  in  Sir  Charles 
Dilke's  now  published  volume  on 
that  matter,  which  is  for  us  always 
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the  central  "  couple,"  as  the  mathe- 
maticians would  call  it,  of  the  Eu- 
ropean balance — Russia  and  Eng- 
land— in  relation  to  European  war. 
In  every  instance  this  is  the  point 
towards  which  we  desire  to  lead 
up;  but  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
complete  our  statement  in  regard 
to  it  until  our  final  article,  after 
we  have  completed  our  survey  of 
the  other  Powers  involved  in  the 
present  conditions  of  most  unstable 
equilibrium. 

I.  German  and  English  Econ- 
omy.— Economy,  says  Lord  Ran- 
dolph Churchill,  and  efficiency  go 
hand  in  hand.  We  agree  with 
him.  We  believe  that  efficiency 
is  always  economical,  provided 
you  can  afford  to  pay  for  it. 
That  is  the  secret  of  the  true 
German  economy.  Lord  Ran- 
dolph is  now  daily  illustrating 
the  meaning  which  he  attaches  to 
the  phrase  by  the  questions  which 
he  is  putting  to  witnesses  in  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  of  which 
he  is  chairman.  He  did  not  leave 
much  doubt  of  his  meaning  in  the 
Wolverhampton  speech.  Let  us 
illustrate  Lord  Randolphs  phil- 
osophy, and  show  its  universal 
soundness  and  applicability  to 
the  current  experience  of  Eng- 
lish life : — 

"Pay  for  shoddy,  and  you  are  sure 
to  get  good  English  broadcloth.  Pay 
for  butterine,  and  you  are  sure  to  get 
the  best  Dorsetshire  butter.  Pay  for 
cheap  clothes,  and  you  are  sure  not  to 
get  nasty.  Mark  your  lawyer's  brief 
with  the  lowest  of  known  fees  ;  you 
are  sure  to  secure  the  services  of  the 
most  leading  counsel  and  their  con- 
stant attendance  on  your  suit.  Seek 
out  where  you  can  consult  a  physician 
for  a  ten-shilling  fee,  and  you  are  sure 
to  get  the  advice  of  the  best  specialists 
in  London." 

Such  is  Lord  Randolph's  know- 
ledge of  the  world.  Is  it  really 
possible  that,  apart  from  all  Ger- 
man experience,  of  which  he  mani- 


festly knows  nothing,  Lord  Ran- 
dolph never  read  the  masterly 
essay  on  Lord  Clive,  which  de- 
scribes how  that  Indian  adminis- 
tration was  created,  the  efficiency 
of  which  has  been  the  standing 
admiration  of  all  foreign  critics? 
Lord  Randolph  should,  at  least, 
know  something  of  India. 

"  Clive  saw  clearly  that  it  was 
absurd  to  give  men  power  and 
to  require  them  to  live  in  pen- 
ury. He  justly  concluded  that  no 
reform  could  be  effectual  which 
should  not  be  coupled  with  a 
plan  for  liberally  remunerating  the 
civil  servants  of  the  Company." 
That  is  Lord  Macaulay's  account  of 
economical  administration.  Again, 
if  Lord  Randolph  chooses  to  call 
before  his  Committee  those  who 
know  the  present  administration 
of  the  War  Office,  we  venture  to 
predict  this :  that  he  will  find 
there  is  one  conviction  shared 
by  them  all,  be  they  who  they 
may  —  soldier,  clerk,  those  who 
wish  to  see  a  stronger  military 
element  infused  into  the  depart- 
ment, those  who  wish  for  some 
other  reforms,  and  those  who  wish 
to  keep  things  as  they  are, — all, 
we  say,  have  alike  one  conviction 
on  one  subject  connected  with 
that  Office.  It  is  this  :  that  the 
cheapest  service  for  which  the 
country  has  at  this  moment  to 
pay,  done  by  any  of  the  Civil  Staff, 
is  that  of  the  most  highly  paid 
permanent  civil  servant  within  it. 
Many  private  jealousies  and  per- 
sonal piques  are  engendered  by 
sedentary  work ;  yet  within  the 
walls  of  the  War  Office,  and  among 
those  who  have  business  relations 
with  it,  all  will  agree  that  every 
pound  of  money  that  is  paid  for 
Sir  Ralph  Thompson's  salary  is 
more  economically  expended  than 
most  other  two  pounds  that  go 
out  of  her  Majesty's  Exchequer. 

We  say,  then,  that  on  English 
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evidence  alone  Lord  Randolph's 
notions  of  economy  by  cheese- 
paring cutting  down  of  salaries  is 
a  false  one.  We  say  further,  that 
if,  ignoring  our  own  experience, 
the  experience  of  America,  and 
the  experience  of  Germany,  with 
which  we  are  now  about  to  deal, 
he  appeals  simply  to  the  prejudices 
which  induce  working  men  to  be- 
lieve that  any  one  who  gets  higher 
pay  than  they  do  must  be  over- 
paid, he  will  be  the  deadliest 
enemy  that  his  country  has  had 
to  encounter  for  years.  He  will 
bring  about  a  costly  collapse  of 
our  administration  as  well  as  of 
our  army,  such  as  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  any  one,  who  has  not 
an  influence  over  the  democracy 
so  powerful  for  good  and  evil  as 
his  own,  to  cause. 

As  a  question  of  the  factors 
that  must  go  to  determine  the 
propriety  of  the  salaries  paid  in 
Germany  and  England,  we  ask 
our  readers  to  consider  this  re- 
port of  an  actual  conversation 
which  took  place  a  year  or  two 
ago  in  German  society,  not  cer- 
tainly in  Berlin,  but  as  it  happens 
in  Dresden.  We  change  only  the 
names. 

"  What  extraordinarily  lucky 
people  those  Von  Cobos  are ! " 

"  Why,  what  has  happened  ? " 

"  Haven't  you  heard  ? " 

"  No ;  tell  me." 

"Why,  Fraulein  von  Cobo  is 
engaged  to  be  married  to  a  man 
with  £300  a-year !  " 

Literally  that  took  place,  and 
represented  the  general  feeling  of 
society  :  £300  a-year — all  told — 
was  looked  upon  as  an  independ- 
ent fortune  on  which  a  "  Von " 
was  to  be  congratulated  as  a  quite 
exceptional  piece  of  luck. 

How  can  you  compare,  by 
merely  citing  figures,  salaries  un- 
der such  circumstances  in  London 
and  in  Dresden  or  in  most  parts  of 


Germany?  It  does  not  matter  a 
bit  whether  the  difference  results 
from  a  more  economical  style  of 
living  or  from  money  actually  pur- 
chasing more.  The  man  in  office 
has  to  live  in  England  as  it  is. 

Let  us  take  another  illustration 
to  make  this  point  clear.  A  few 
years  ago  it  was  necessary  to  send 
a  distinguished  English  officer  to 
command  the  native  Egyptian 
army.  He  found  that,  tempting 
to  an  able  soldier  as  that  position 
was,  he  would  have  been  obliged 
to  refuse  it  unless  there  had  been 
attached  to  it  an  income  of  several 
thousands  a-year.  For,  living  in 
the  society  of  the  Pashas  of  Cairo, 
a  grandee  among  them,  he  must 
either  have  beggared  his  own 
family  or  have  put  himself  in  a 
false  position  if  he  had  not  re- 
ceived an  adequate  salary. 

Lord  Randolph  says  that  the 
point  of  a  Secretary  of  State  in 
England  receiving  about  double  the 
pay  of  a  similar  official  in  Berlin 
is  irrelevant.  It  may  be  conveni- 
ent to  him  for  his  own  purposes  to 
allege  that  that  is  so,  but  he  either 
ignores*  or  forgets  an  important 
historical  discussion.  When  last 
the  salaries  of  our  great  state  offi- 
cials were  publicly  attacked,  the 
strongest  and  most  convincing  ar- 
gument by  which  they  were  de- 
fended was  this  from  the  then 
Lord  John  Russell :  "  I  have  been 
a  poor  man  all  my  life,  but  I 
never  knew  what  it  was  to  be  in 
debt  till  I  became  a  Secretary  of 
State." 

Thus  it  is  especially  on  poor 
men  that  the  strain  falls  of  posi- 
tions of  power  to  which  no  ade- 
quate salary  is  attached  ;  the  State 
instantly  suffers,  since  the  choice 
necessarily  falls  on  men  of  inferior 
capacity  and  character,  who  are 
rich  enough  to  take  the  office. 
That  is  the  most  foolish  of  all 
unwise  economies. 
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In  Prussia  there  is  not  a  rich 
class,  independent  of  its  pay,  from 
which  fairly  efficient  officers  might 
be  drawn.  So  thoroughly  is  the 
necessity  of  paying  for  efficient  ser- 
vices, if  you  desire  economy,  under- 
stood in  Germany,  that  a  few  years 
ago  a  somewhat  startling  surprise 
disturbed  an  arrangement  of  Mr 
Gladstone's.  Thinking  that  the 
economical  conditions  of  Prussia 
must  involve  lower  rates  of  pay 
for  her  officers,  which  would  en- 
able him  to  propose  curtailment 
of  expense  in  the  pay  of  the  Eng- 
lish army,  he  called  for  a  return 
of  the  pay  of  all  ranks  of  the 
officers  of  the  German  army.  The 
return  brought  out  facts  so  little 
to  Mr  Gladstone's  taste,  that  the 
document  was  never  presented  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  for  whom 
it  was  originally  intended. 

General  Brackenbury,  in  his 
evidence  before  Lord  Randolph's 
Committee,  has  given  such  full  par- 
ticulars on  this  subject  that  we 
need  not  enlarge  on  them  here. 
He  has  shown  that,  while  the 
junior  officers  of  the  German  army 
receive,  in  comparison  with  the 
conditions  of  civil  life  and  with 
civil  salaries,  very  much  higher  pay 
than  our  own,  some  of  our  higher 
grades  receive  much  larger  pay 
than  the  German.  But  we  could 
easily  prove  that  Lord  Russell's 
speech  applies  strictly  to  these 
cases.  As  an  instance,  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Portsmouth  command 
are  so  great  that  it  is  impossible 
to  appoint  any  officer  to  it  who  has 
not  a  private  income  of  several 
thousands  a-year.  A  distinguished 
cavalry  officer,  who  has  no  chil- 
dren, and  is  certainly  not  a  poor 
man,  told  the  present  writer  that, 
much  as  he  should  like  to  accept 
the  command  of  the  cavalry  at 
Aldershot,  he  feared  he  should  not 
be  able  to  afford  to  do  so.  The 
nominal  pay  of  a  full  "general" 


in  England  only  obtains  for  a  man 
in  actual  command  in  the  field.  In 
that  position  he  is  a  much  poorer 
man  than  the  German  "  general " 
with  half  his  salary.  The  English 
general  has  necessarily  to  incur  the 
expenses  of  the  political  hospital- 
ities of  England.  He  has  to  en- 
tertain princes.  All  such  expen- 
ses fall  on  the  German  Emperor. 
High  as  is  the  nominal  pay  of  an 
English  Commander-in- Chief  in 
the  field,  the  command  in  most  of 
our  recent  expeditions  has  been  in 
each  instance  almost  pecuniarily 
ruinous  to  the  actual  leader.  We 
challenge  Lord  Randolph  to  inves- 
tigate the  exact  accuracy  of  every 
one  of  these  statements.  If  he 
really  desires  the  good  of  his  coun- 
try, he  can  hardly  refuse  to  test 
them  when  thus  laid  before  him. 
If  not,  perhaps  some  other  member 
of  the  Committee  will  keep  the 
matter  in  mind. 

We  may  take,  as  an  illustration 
of  the  German  views  of  wise  expen- 
diture, the  fact  that  when,  during 
the  Revolutionary  period  of  1848, 
the  Prussian  Reds  broke  into  the 
Government  arsenal,  they  found 
there  a  complete  store  of  rifled 
small-arms,  ready  for  issue  to  the 
whole  army,  at  a  time  when  none 
of  the  wealthy  Powers  of  Europe, 
not  even  England,  had  ventured 
to  incur  the  outlay  of  purchasing 
rifles  for  the  rank  and  file.  Again, 
in  1864,  Prussia  had  completely 
re-armed  her  soldiers  with  breech- 
loaders before  any  of  the  wealthier 
Powers  had  done  so.  For  the 
third  time  now  she  has  just  com- 
pleted, or  is  just  completing,  the 
issue  to  all  her  troops  of  magazine 
rifled  small-arms.  For  the  third 
time,  in  this  expenditure  on  what 
she  has  decided  to  be  the  best 
weapon,  she  anticipates  England 
and  France. 

In  other  words,  her  economical 
principle  is  the  exact  reverse  of 
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Lord  Randolph's.  She  does  not 
believe  in  the  theory  he  prac- 
tically laid  down  at  Wolverhamp- 
ton,  and  is  now  daily  illustrating  : 
"  Advertise  for  the  cheapest  ar- 
ticle; you  are  sure  to  get  the  best." 
When,  however,  the  question 
arises  how  the  money  or  money's 
worth  is  originally  procured  from 
the  country,  we  must  declare  that 
ours  is  by  far  the  most  economical 
system. 

Let  us  take  first  our  enormous 
non-effective  charge,  the  one  that 
has  excited  most  the  wrath  of 
Lord  Randolph  and  of  other  crit- 
ics. What  that  charge  does  for 
us  is  this :  it  keeps  all  the  ranks 
of  our  army  from  dropping  into 
the  condition  of  senility  which 
attended  the  Royal  Artillery 
and  Royal  Engineers — the  only 
two  pure  seniority  corps  we  then 
had  —  shortly  before  the  Crim- 
ean war.  How  hopeless  the  in- 
efficiency produced  by  that  senil- 
ity was,  may  be  judged  by  any 
one  who  looks  at  the  pathetic 
pictures  of  what  a  Woolwich  par- 
ade was  in  those  days.  From  all 
we  have  seen  of  the  German  army 
of  late  years,  we  much  doubt 
whether  their  equivalent  of  our 
system  has  done  as  much  for  them. 
We  have  seen  pictures  of  the 
senior  officers  of  German  messes, 
that  might  have  passed  for  sketch- 
es taken  of  our  officers  at  the 
worst  period  of  our  post -181 5 
peace-time. 

But  what  is  the  German  equiv- 
alent of  our  non-effective  return? 
In  many  respects,  like  all  other 
parts  of  the  German  system,  it 
is  excellent,  and  utilises  in  a  very 
effective  way  the  services  of  offi- 
cers and  non-commissioned  officers. 
The  State  is  the  proprietor  of  all 
the  Prussian  railways,  of  all  the 
Elsass-Lothringen  railways,  and 
of  many  more  throughout  the 
empire.  Officers  and  non  -  com- 


missioned officers,  after  they  have 
retired  from  the  army,  are  pro- 
vided, in  connection  with  these 
and  other  State  properties,  with 
appointments  which  serve  as  excel- 
lent substitutes  for  heavy  pensions. 

But  how  came  the  Government 
to  be  proprietor  of  so  many  rail- 
ways, most  of  them  originally 
started  as  private  companies  1 
The  answer  is  easy,  and  happily 
illustrates  the  nature,  on  this  its 
expensive  side,  of  Prussian  econ- 
omy. The  command  of  capital  due 
to  the  French  indemnity  greatly 
facilitated  the  process.  That  vast 
sum  was  well  turned  over  at  inter- 
est, whilst  it  was  accumulating  for 
military  purposes.  The  process 
consisted  in  purchasing  at  first  a 
moderate  number  of  railways  that 
could,  with  the  advantage  of  State 
support,  be  worked  so  sharply  in 
competition  with  others  that  the 
latter  no  longer  paid.  Their  pro- 
prietors were  therefore  glad  to 
dispose  of  them  at  a  moderate  rate 
to  the  Government.  The  new 
purchase  was  soon  turned  to  good 
account,  both  as  a  profitable  in- 
vestment and  as  a  means  of  ex- 
tending the  system  by  competi- 
tion with  other  railways. 

In  this  way  no  doubt,  as  a 
holder  of  funds,  the  State  had 
arranged  for  their  disposal  at 
great  advantage.  But  what  about 
the  relative  cost  to  individuals  of 
their  system  and  of  ours  ?  Which 
would  be  cheaper  in  the  long-run 
for  English  tax-payers ;  to  pay 
the  2d.  on  the  income-tax  which 
about  represents  the  equivalent  of 
the  cost  of  the  non-effective  return 
— or  to  have  the  whole  railway  pro- 
perty of  the  country  run  down 
by  Government  competition  and 
bought  up  below  par  ? 

It  must  be  remembered,  in  com- 
paring the  Budget  of  Germany 
with  our  own,  that  all  the  pen- 
sions that  are  paid  are  entirely 
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struck  off  the  Army  Budget.  So 
that  to  institute  any  comparison, 
the  three  millions  which  our  non-ef- 
fective vote  costs  must  be  deduct- 
ed from  army  expenditure.  The 
railways  are  only  an  example  of 
the  method  pursued.  All  the 
offices  of  the  State  are  filled  with 
retired  officers  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  whose  pensions  are 
thus  saved.  Yet  the  actual  mone- 
tary cost  of  the  non-effective  ser- 
vice of  Germany  is,  according  to 
General  Brackenbury's  evidence, 
£2,250,000  sterling,  in  addition  to 
these  salaries. 

Let  us  take  another  illustration 
of  the  point  we  are  anxious  to 
drive  home.  During  one  of  the 
cavalry  attacks  at  Mars  la  Tour, 
two  sons  of  Prince  Bismarck's  were 
riding  as  privates  in  the  ranks  of 
the  2d  Dragoons  of  the  Guards. 
They  played  their  part  as  troop- 
ers gallantly.  One  was  severely 
wounded,  one  carried  a  comrade 
out  of  fatal  danger.  Heaven 
forbid  that  we  should  disparage 
the  moral  and  national  advantage 
of  such  association  of  the  highest 
with  the  lowest  in  the  performance 
of  simple  patriotic  duty  !  But  as 
a  question  of  monetary  resources 
expended  on  war,  what  does  it 
represent?  Doubtless,  as  far  as 
these  two  young  men  are  concerned 
personally,  very  little.  It  was  no 
monetary  loss  to  the  country  that 
they  should  be  doing  humble  duty 
well,  at  a  time  when  they  were  not 
ready  for  such  work  as  has  since 
then  been  given  them.  But  as 
regards  the  number  of  classes  be- 
tween them  and  that  which  fills 
our  ranks,  what  does  not  that 
simple  statement  imply  1  The 
agents  of  great  mercantile  houses, 
the  eye-doctor  on  the  Rhine  with 
a  practice  of  many  thousands  a- 
year,  all  those  on  whose  skill  and 
knowledge  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  throughout  the  country 


depended — these  men  were  every- 
where present  in  the  ranks.  Hard- 
ly any  rate  of  taxation  could 
extract  from  the  country  such 
sums  of  money  as  this  complete 
dislocation  of  trade  and  profes- 
sional work  involved.  Again  we 
say,  we  by  no  means  deny  the  gain 
which  balanced  the  loss ;  but  it 
was  not  a  money  gain. 

We  are  not  now  dealing  with 
that  particular  aspect  of  the  case, 
of  which  Sir  A.  Malet,  in  the  book 
we  quoted  in  our  last  article, 
speaks  when  he  says  that  the 
German  system  involves  the  sacri- 
fice for  almost  every  healthy  man 
throughout  the  country  of  twenty 
years  of  personal  independence. 
What  we  urge  is,  that  when  politi- 
cians go  down  among  our  working 
men,  who  trust  them,  and  tell  them 
that  we  are  spending  too  much  of 
our  money,  because  foreign  Govern- 
ments do  not  show  in  their  budgets 
sums  much  larger  than  our  own,  it 
is  not  enough  to  reply,  "  You  for- 
get how  cJieaply  foreign  Govern- 
ments fill  their  ranks."  It  is  not 
true  that  they  fill  them  as  cheaply 
as  we  do  ;  though  the  cost  to  them 
appears  in  no  budget.  In  no 
country  in  the  world  would  the 
mere  monetary  loss  of  substituting 
a  universal  for  a  voluntary  and 
highly  paid  service  be  so  great  as 
in  our  own. 

To  tell  a  nation  that  it  is  mak- 
ing prodigious  monetary  sacrifices 
at  a  time  when  it  is  in  fact  sav- 
ing its  wealth  by  paying  those  to 
serve  whom  it  can  best  afford  to 
employ,  is  to  deceive  it.  Foreign 
nations  sacrifice  to  the  protection 
and  security  of  national  interests 
much  more  than  money.  They 
sacrifice  personal  ease,  social  pri- 
vilege, individual  independence. 
But  in  addition  to  that,  they  sacri- 
fice for  the  whole  country  a  power 
of  accumulating  wealth  by  devot 
ing  their  young  men  to  that  pur- 
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pose,  which  represents  an  addi- 
tional monetary  loss  of  a  magni- 
tude so  enormous  that  the  money 
that  would  be  taken  out  of  Eng- 
land if  we  adopted  their  methods 
would  stand  to  that  which  we  now 
spend  in  a  proportion  that  no  man 
can  measure,  but  that  would  at 
least  be  represented  by  a  high  mul- 
tiple of  our  present  figure.  This 
is  the  only  fair  method  of  com- 
parison as  to  the  money  rate  they 
are  paying  and  the  money  rate  we 
are  paying  for  national  defence. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  condi- 
tions of  English  social  life  as  ele- 
ments that  must  be  taken  into 
account  when  we  try  to  estimate 
the  kind  of  rate  that  must  be  paid 
if  we  would  have  economical  ser- 
vice from  those  classes  of  which 
we  have  taken  the  present  per- 
manent Under-Secretary  of  State 
for  War  as  an  example.  Does  the 
same  thing  apply  or  does  it  not 
apply  to  our  working  classes  1 

Listen  to  this.  Doubtless  many 
of  our  readers  are  accustomed  to 
read,  or  at  least  to  take  in,  some 
of  the  agricultural  journals  of  the 
country.  If  they  do,  they  will 
bear  us  out  when  we  say  that  a 
phenomenon  has  lately  been  noticed 
by  careful  observers  which,  like- 
many  other  humble  matters,  has  a 
deep  significance.  The  markets  of 
the  country  have  changed  in  a  very 
curious  way.  A  few  years  ago, 
fat  pigs,  fat  bacon,  even  fat  mutton 
and  fat  beef,  were  in  great  demand. 
But  farmers  find  that  the  produc- 
tion of  fat  no  longer  pays  as  it  did. 
Why  so  1  The  answer  which  those 
give  who  best  understand  such 
matters  is  this.  The  vast  mass  of 
the  population  of  these  islands  has 
acquired  tastes,  engendered  by  in- 
creasing prosperity,  which  make 
them  prefer  more  costly  ways  of 
obtaining  that  necessary  part  of 
human  food,  of  which  fat  is  the 
cheapest  form.  Butter,  butterine, 


and  the  like,  are  now  eaten  by 
them  instead  of  the  fat  of  bacon. 
Their  very  habits  of  cooking  have 
changed.  Moreover,  though  the 
production  of  fat  no  longer  pays 
as  it  did,  the  consumption  of  bacon 
has  increased  more  largely  than 
that  of  any  other  article  of  com- 
merce, because  of  the  increased 
purchasing  power  of  those  who 
make  it  their  chief  form  of  meat- 
food. 

You  are  thus  competing  for  your 
soldiers  in  a  market  yearly  offering 
more  and  more  opportunities  to 
the  class  from  which  they  come 
of  acquiring  wealth,  and  the  habits 
which  wealth  engenders.  Whether, 
from  all  points  of  view,  it  is  purely 
national  gain  that  the  population 
should  crowd  in  to  the  work  of 
highly  paid  factories,  is  a  ques- 
tion beside  our  present  purpose. 
What  we  earnestly  urge  upon  the 
consideration  of  such  politicians 
as  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  and 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  is  this.  You 
are  actually  getting  your  army 
on  a  system  which  subtracts  from 
the  general  wealth  of  the  country 
sums  so  immeasurably  less  than 
the  Continental  system  would  sub- 
tract from  it,  that  all  monetary 
comparisons  between  their  budgets 
and  ours  tend  to  deceive  us  as  to 
the  sacrifices  we  are  making. 

You  cannot  both  have  your  pie 
and  eat  it  too.  You  cannot  save 
the  national  purse  by  adopting 
methods  which,  in  their  direct  pay- 
ment for  what  we  want,  are,  com- 
mercially speaking,  immeasurably 
sounder  than  the  Continental  sys- 
tem of  taking  wealth  by  other 
means  than  by  direct  payment,  and 
yet  have  an  adequate  defence  for 
your  vast  empire  by  paying  what 
they  pay  in  hard  cash. 

The  constant  cries  that  ours  is 
a  most  costly  system  are  most 
dangerous  and  most  deceptive. 
Our  whole  national  economy  is 
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based  upon  commercial  wisdom ; 
and,  as  a  mere  matter  of  such 
calculation,  we  have  been  far 
wiser  in  our  generation  than  our 
neighbours.  But  we  are  living  in 
a  fool's  paradise.  "  Cut  it  down  ! 
cut  it  down ! "  were  the  cries 
which  greeted  Lord  Randolph's 
absolutely  deceptive  comparison  of 
our  Army  Budget  and  that  of 
Germany.  If  you  do  cut  it  down, 
you  can  by  no  manner  of  means 
supply  those  terrible  deficiencies 
in  our  needed  preparation  for  pos- 
sible war  which  Lord  Randolph 
himself  pointed  out.  Those  defi- 
ciencies exist  because  our  states- 
men have  been  attempting  an  im- 
possible problem.  They  have  tried 
to  adopt  principles  for  saving  the 
wealth  of  the  country  which  do 
save  that  wealth ;  and  yet,  in 
comparing  their  doings  with  those 
of  Continental  statesmen,  they  have 
given  themselves  no  credit  for  the 
saving,  but  have  gone  on  to  act  as 
if  they  ought  to  get  what  they  do 
not  pay  for. 

To  turn  to  the  other  side  of 
the  comparison.  What  has  Ger- 
many to  do  with  the  army  and 
navy  which  she  employs  ?  What 
have  we  with  ours  1  The  German 
empire  lies  within  a  ring-fence. 
Her  system  of  localisation  and  all 
the  cheap  service  which  it  repre- 
sents is  easy,  because  her  army 
has,  during  peace-time,  never  to 
stir  from  home.  We  have  an  em- 
pire which  occupies  in  mere  extent 
one-fifth  of  the  habitable  globe,  a 
population  which  is  reckoned  by 
the  100  million.  But  that  is  not 
all  pr  nearly  all.  It  is  scarcely 
too  much  to  say  that  every  square 
mile  of  water  which  connects  the 
outlying  portions  of  our  dominions 
is  for  us  a  territory  needing  de- 
fence as  much  as  does  Elsass- 
Lothrineen  or  Pomerania.  It  is 


a  defence  which  to  be  adequate 
needs  the  work  alike  of  army  and 
of  navy;  of  navy  first — of  army, 
that  the  navy  may  be  free  to  do 
its  proper  work.  Everywhere 
over  it  we  have  harbours  and  fort- 
resses, which  must  be  held  by  our 
army  unless  our  vast  resources, 
dispersed  over  that  watery  do- 
minion, are  to  be  open  to  far  more 
easy  attack  than  any  of  those 
German  villages  which  now  sleep 
so  securely  behind  the  men  who 
guard  the  Rhine. 

Lord  Randolph  makes  a  great 
point  of  the  fact  that  India  pays 
for  the  army  which  we  keep  there, 
and  that  this  is  an  additional 
proof  of  our  extravagance.  Per- 
haps an  American  general,  a  mili- 
tary Lycurgus  in  his  own  country, 
may  be  allowed  the  weight  of  an 
unprejudiced  onlooker,  so  far  as 
our  Indian  system  is  concerned. 
General  Upton1  has  unhesitatingly 
declared  that  nowhere  in  all  his- 
tory have  such  results  been  ob- 
tained as  we  have  secured  from 
our  native  army  in  India.  He 
has  given  all  the  figures  of  our 
high  payments  for  local  service, 
and,  like  Macaulay,  he  has  de- 
clared that,  judged  by  its  results, 
it  has  been  the  most  economical 
system  known  on  earth.  Those 
of  us  who  know  its  present  weak- 
nesses know  also  that  they  all  lie 
on  the  side  exactly  opposite  to 
that  on  which  Lord  Randolph 
tries  to  lay  his  finger.  If  he  is 
going  to  apply  to  India  the  mani- 
fold meanness  suggested  by  his 
present  Committee's  questions,  the 
day  of  the  collapse  of  our  Indian 
empire  will  date  from  that  on 
which  he  gains  power  to  carry  out 
his  will. 

But,  though  our  native  army  in 
India  has  been  a  marvellous  and 
most  economical  accession  to  our 


See  'The  Armies  of  Asia  and  Europe,'  p.  75. 
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imperial  strength  in  India,  and 
though  for  the  actual  service  of 
our  European  army  in  India  that 
empire  pays,  that  does  not  close 
the  question  as  a  comparison  be- 
tween our  army  and  the  German. 

Mr  Knox  has  perhaps  by  this 
time  brought  home  to  Lord  Ran- 
dolph the  fact  that  at  present  the 
whole  conditions  of  our  service  at 
home  are  determined  by  the  neces- 
sities of  our  Indian  and  colonial 
empire.  Even  in  the  scheme  which 
is  now  proposed  for  carrying  out, 
as  perfectly  as  may  be,  that  sudden 
mobilisation  the  success  of  which, 
in  1870,  brought  France  down  on 
her  knees  before  Germany  at  the 
very  opening  of  the  campaign,  the 
fact  that  our  army  has  primarily 
to  hold  a  world-wide  empire  must 
be  taken  into  account. 

We  cannot  have  the  same  sim- 
ple system  of  mobilisation  as  a 
country  which  keeps  all  its  army 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
homes.  The  continual  transfer  of 
regiments  from  England  to  India 
and  the  colonies  involves,  in  a  vast 
variety  of  ways,  costs  which  Ger- 
many never  incurs.  The  necessi- 
ties of  a  voluntary  service  in  them- 
selves prevent  its  being  possible  to 
keep  regiments  from  year  to  year 
in  an  unpopular  station.  An  army 
which  can  only  have  to  be  moved 
by  rail  or  road,  on  the  outbreak  of 
war,  is  on  a  very  different  footing. 

We  can  arrange,  and  we  are 
arranging,  if  Lord  Randolph  and 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  will  allow  us  to 
do  so,  to  have  the  ports  of  embark- 
ation told  off  for  our  troops,  and 
all  those  conditions  provided  before- 
hand which  facilitate  sea-transport. 
The  actual  numbers  of  troops,  the 
particular  regiments,  the  weight 
of  their  stores,  will  all  be  fixed, 
so  that  the  Admiralty  can  at  any 
moment  know  what  ships  will  be 
required  and  what  accommodation 
must  be  prepared.  The  stores  to  go 


on  board  those  ships  will  be  ready 
at  the  ports.  Every  reserve  man 
will  know,  long  beforehand,  where 
he  is  to  join  his  old  regiment,  and 
will  find  his  clothing  and  equip- 
ment waiting  for  him  on  the  spot. 
The  quartering  of  regiments  will, 
for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  be 
arranged  with  a  view  to  making  easy 
a  mobilisation  either  for  home  ser- 
vice or  embarkation.  Every  item 
of  the  departments  which  enable 
an  army  to  march  and  fight,  which 
we  do  possess,  will  be  turned  to 
account.  But  it  must  be  realised 
by  Englishmen  that  hitherto,  in 
the  hopeless  attempt  we  have  de- 
scribed to  buy  with  hard  cash  what 
foreigners  take  by  a  more  costly 
method,  and  yet  to  pay  as  little  as 
they  do,  the  English  army  has 
been  hitherto  always  stinted  of 
those  very  things  on  which  the 
power  of  the  German  army  de- 
pends. It  was  because  the  German 
army  consisted,  not  of  a  number 
of  regiments,  but  of  corps  <farnu:e, 
complete  in  all  their  parts,  that 
Germany  in  1870  struck  down 
Imperial  France  within  a  month. 
For  though  we  get  our  money  on 
the  cheapest  system  we  can,  the 
Germans  understand,  and  we  do 
not,  how  to  spend  it  when  we  get 
it.  Lord  Randolph  and  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  are  agreed  that  they  and 
their  class  have  made  the  most 
hopeless  mess  of  the  process  that 
was  humanly  possible.  We  are 
of  the  same  mind.  In  Germany, 
among  all  the  fierce  attacks  that 
have  been  made  against  Prince 
Bismarck  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Prussian  Government,  no 
hint  has  been  ever  dropped  of 
a  doubt  that  the  money,  once 
voted,  has  been  expended  in  the 
most  economical  manner  possible. 
Any  one  who  will  be  at  the  trouble 
to  read  the  questions  that  some  of 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  Lord  Randolph's  Com- 
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mittee  have  been  asking  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  seeing  the  reason 
why  we  have  been  in  so  different 
a  condition.  We  have  been  told 
that  the  selection  of  the  Committee 
has  excited  general  dissatisfaction 
in  the  House  itself.  For  the  credit 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  we  hope 
that  that  is  true.  There  are  of 
course  some  members  who  always 
ask  most  business-like  and  excellent 
questions ;  but  really  others  appal 
one.  One  does  not  expect  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  necessarily  to 
know  very  much,  but  he  ought  at 
least  to  know  where  to  get  infor- 
mation. He  ought  to  be  man  of 
the  world  enough  not  to  ask  a 
soap  -  manufacturer  details  as  to 
the  manufacture  of  cheese,  when 
he  is  appointed  to  arrive  at  truth. 
Yet  that  is  the  principle  on  which 
the  inquiry  is  being  conducted. 

We  heartily  thank  Lord  Ran- 
dolph for  having  insisted  upon 
making  public  these  questions  as 
they  proceed.  They  will  supply 
admirable  material  for  heckling. 
We  commend  them  to  the  atten- 
tion of  constituents  who  have  rea- 
sons of  their  own  for  wishing  to 
make  their  members  ridiculous 
when  they  next  have  to  face  them. 
Let  us  take  an  instance.  Mr 
Knox  is  a  most  able  accountant, 
and  a  most  hard-working  man. 
We  suspect  even  Lord  Randolph,  if 
he  knew  nothing  of  him  before,  is  a 
little  sorry  that  he  committed  him- 
self to  the  statement  at  Wolver- 
hampton  that  the  copyists  did  all 
the  work  at  the  War  Office,  Mr 
Knox  and  his  fellows  doing  nothing. 
But  Mr  Knox  is  necessarily  like 
other  men  who  achieve  much  in 
their  own  line,  obliged  to  stick  to 
his  last.  He  does  not  travel  far 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  dingy,  in- 
convenient, and  poisonous  office  in 
Pall  Mall,  to  which  Lord  Randolph 
boasts  that  he  has  confined  the 
men  on  whose  health  and  clear- 


headedness  the   efficiency  of   our 
army  depends.    Just  imagine,  then, 
the  selecting  of  Mr  Knox  for  ex- 
amination on  the   details   of   the 
educational   arrangements  of    the 
Civil   Service  Commissioners ;  on 
the  wisdom  of  the  arrangements  of 
foreign  armies ;  on  the  reasons  why 
a  regiment  which  moves  from  Mul- 
lingar  to  Stirling,  then  to  an  out- 
station  of   Plymouth,   miles  from 
any  board -school,   and  thence   to 
Pembroke  docks,  should  not  have  its 
unfortunate  children  shunted  from 
one  board-school  to  another,  from 
one  absolutely  different  system  of 
education  to  another,  every  time 
that  it  moves.    Again,  it  is  a  toler- 
ably familiar  fact  to  most  men  who 
have  even  a  little  studied  modern 
war,  that   the   general   education 
of    the   German    army   has    been 
one  of  its  greatest  powers.     Our 
own    conviction    of    the    relative 
weakness  of  the  Russian  army  is 
based  on  the  stolid  ignorance  of 
the  Russian  peasantry.     Nothing 
has  so  much  tended  of  late  years  to 
increase  the  practical  power  of  our 
own  army  as  its  enforced  education. 
No  one  who  knows  what  a  young 
soldier  is  when  he  first  joins  would 
dream  of  submitting  to  him  the 
question  of  whether  he  would  like 
to  learn.     A  greater  cruelty  could 
not  be  done  him.     Every  tempta- 
tion is  thrown  in  his  way  not  to 
learn.     If  the  option  is  nominally 
left  to  him,  it  will  be  no  option 
at   all.     All  weak  young   fellows 
will  yield  to  the  pressure  of  their 
comrades,  and  will  avoid  learning. 
.  In   most   regiments    the    question 
— the  vital  question — of  whether 
they  can  or  can  not  get  good  non- 
commissioned officers  is  almost  ab- 
solutely   a    question    of    whether 
their  commanding  officers  have  or 
have  not  taken  pains  to  encour- 
age the  general  education  of  their 
recruits. 

Yet  these  gentlemen  select  Mr 
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K  MOX,  who  can  by  no  accident  have 
had  either  the  experience  or  the 
special  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
of  modern  war,  required  to  answer 
such  a  question,  as  the  man  whose 
opinion  they  take  on  the  point 
whether  money  may  not  be  saved 
by  making  optional  the  regimental 
schools  for  the  privates,  as  well 
as  of  doing  away  with  the  other 
educational  establishments  of  the 
army.  There  are  numbers  of  Eng- 
lish soldiers  whose  special  business 
it  has  been  to  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  conditions  of 
foreign  armies.  If  their  own  evi- 
dence is  to  be  distrusted  because 
they  are  soldiers,  they  at  least 
know  to  what  unanswerable  and 
authoritative  documents  the  Com- 
mittee ought  to  be  referred.  But 
if  the  soldiers  are  to  be  examined 
on  the  technical  details  of  army 
accounts  as  carried  on  in  the  War 
Office,  and  the  accountants  on 
questions  of  pure  military  expe- 
rience, what  result  but  miserable 
failure  can  come  of  this  wretched 
system  of  inquiry  1 

This  is  the  sort  of  economy 
which  in  the  past  has  been  so 
costly.  "Happy  thought,"  says 
some  one  who  knows  nothing  about 
it.  "  Let  us  do  away  with  the  ex- 
pense of  the  education  of  the  army. 
Soldiers  want  to  fight,  not  to  learn. 
They  would  like  it  ever  so  much 
better  themselves."  Slap  goes  the 
vote.  Two  years  after  appear  some 
powerful  letters  from  a  newspaper 
correspondent,  pointing  out  how 
all-important  in  modern  war  the 
education  of  some  foreign  army 
has  proved  in  a  decisive  campaign, 
on  which  public  interest  at  the 
time  is  absorbed.  Everything 
must  then  be  sacrificed  to  the  one 
object  of  educating  the  soldier. 
Money  is  voted  to  repurchase  land 
and  buildings,  and  to  re-establish 
a  machinery  which  cannot  be  made 
as  efficient  as  the  old  one  that  was 
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destroyed.      Everything  is  at  high 
pressure  and  double  cost. 

We  take  this  as  an  illustration. 
I  lithorto,  we  must  admit,  education 
has  not  been  assailed.  But  Lord 
Randolph  will,  no  doubt,  easily 
persuade  the  men  of  Wolverhamp- 
ton  that  no  one  ought  to  know 
anything  that  they  do  not ;  so 
that  now  the  special  turn  of  edu- 
cation has  come.  In  other  mat- 
ters— in  those  on  which  the  mili- 
tary power,  the  sudden  striking 
power  more  especially  of  Germany 
and  now  of  France  too  depend — 
we  have  been  doomed  to  impo- 
tence by  the  hopelessness  of  at- 
tempting to  make  the  House  of 
Commons  interested  in  army  effi- 
ciency. Whatever  attracted  atten- 
tion—  the  talk  of  ladies  looking 
on  from  the  House  of  Commons' 
stand  at  a  great  review — has  had 
its  due  favour.  Those  things,  the 
value  of  which  the  experience  of 
war  alone  can  teach,  have  been 
left  to  take  their  chance. 

Hence  it  happens  that  while  we 
have  for  our  army  the  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  artillery,  for  those 
two  corps  of  which  we  have  spoken 
we  are  without  any  adequate  sup- 
ply of  the  needed  transport,  of 
the  needed  medical  staff,  of  the 
needed  engineers  for  bridging, 
for  telegraph  work,  and  for  other 
engineer  duties.  We  have  no  sup- 
ply ready  of  the  field -bakeries, 
of  "artillery  ammunition  col- 
umns," or  "infantry  ammunition 
columns,"  or  "  provision  columns." 

Now,  in  the  German  army  all 
these  bodies  in  their  due  propor- 
tion are  embodied  in,  and  form 
part  of,  the  mobilisation  of  each 
corps  (farmce. 

This  is  the  great  contrast  which 
must  strike  any  one  who  will  be  at 
the  trouble  of  turning  to  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Prussian  official  his- 
tory of  the  war  of  1870,  and  com- 
paring the  tabular  statement  of  the 
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German  army  with  our  own  Army 
Estimates,  or  with  any  other  com- 
plete record  of  our  army  as  it  ex- 
ists. If  the  various  portions  of 
the  force  which  are  there  given 
had  ever  existed  in  our  army,  they 
would  long  since  have  been  abol- 
ished, because  some  one  would 
have  asked  Mr  Knox  why  such 
unwarlike  agents  should  be  kept 
up  in  peace-time.  It  is  not  Mr 
Knox's  business  to  know  the  an- 
swer; but  Mr  Knox's  authority 
would  have  been  sufficient  for  their 
abolition. 

Now,  from  the  German  point  of 
view,  economy  consists  in  provid- 
ing those  things  which  make  an 
army  efficient.  Our  own  army  is 
not  efficient  for  war,  and  cannot 
be  ready  to  take  the  field  with 
that  rapidity  which  is  of  the  es- 
sence of  the  question,  until  we 
can,  on  the  word  "  mobilise "  be- 
ing issued  from  headquarters,  in- 
stantly prepare  whatever  force  we 
have  complete  in  all  these  respects. 

To  send  an  army  into  the  field 
unprovided  with  those  auxiliary 
aids,  without  which  an  army  can- 
not move,  without  which  it  cannot 
fight,  is  as  reasonable  as  to  send 
a  regiment  into  the  field  without 
its  arms.  If  the  question  were 
whether  we  should  send  to  war 
one  regiment  armed  with  the  best 
breech-loaders  or  two  unarmed  at 
all.  no  one  would  hesitate  as  to  the 
answer.  Yet  to  any  one  who  has 
studied  modern  war  it  is  just  as 
wise,  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
to  send  an  army  into  the  field  with- 
out its  proper  auxiliary  services, 
thinking  that  you  add  more  to  its 
force  by  increasing  its  cavalry,  in- 
fantry, and  artillery  without  sup- 
plying what  you  have  with  what 
is  required  to  enable  them  to  fight, 
as  to  keep  on  adding  to  an  army 
men  whom  you  cannot  arm. 

The  central  cause  of  this  enor- 
mous difference  between  the  wis- 


dom with  which  the  German  money 
once  obtained  for  war  is  admin- 
istered, and  the  folly  with  which 
we  expend  ours,  lies  in  the  exist- 
ence in  Berlin  of  that  "  great 
staff,"  of  which  Von  Moltke  is 
the  head.  Until  quite  lately  we 
have  had  no  body  whatever  in 
London  which  supplied  the  place 
of  that  "great  staff."  The  "Horse 
Guards"  and  "War  Office"  are 
employed  on  matters  of  daily  rou- 
tine and  petty  detail — very  largely, 
indeed,  in  preparing  answers  for 
questions  put  forward  in  the  House 
of  Commons  to  embarrass  a  Gov- 
ernment for  party  purposes.  Von 
Moltke's  staff  does  not  concern  itself 
at  all  with  the  innumerable  matters 
of  minor  regimental  discipline  the 
solution  of  which  is  the  chief  duty 
of  the  Adjutant-General's  Depart- 
ment of  our  army.  It  is  absorbed 
entirely  in  the  consideration  of 
those  matters  on  which  the  effec- 
tive fighting  power  of  the  army 
depends.  Of  late  these  have  with 
us  been  undertaken  by  the  Intel- 
ligence Department.  That  depart- 
ment is  a  kind  of  parasite.  Its 
absolute  necessity  and  its  value 
has  made  itself  so  felt  by  all  other 
departments,  not  only  of  the  "War 
Office  but  of  the  Government,  that 
it  has  gradually  been  absorbing 
duties  almost  analogous  to  those 
of  the  "great  staff";  but  it  is  in 
its  wrong  place.  It  ought  to 
be  the  thinking  head  of  the 
army  —  that  which  deals  under 
the  immediate  responsibility  of 
the  chief  of  the  army  with  all 
the  questions  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  money  vote  by  Parlia- 
ment can  be  most  economically 
and  efficiently  used — the  questions 
of  organisation,  the  questions  of 
preparedness  for  war.  The  mighty 
questions  whether  a  private  in  an 
infantry  regiment  ought  or  ought 
not  to  have  been  punished  for  go- 
ing to  sleep  in  church,  whether  a 
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corporal's  guard  should  or  should 
not  have  been  relieved  at  two 
o'clock,  and  the  like,  with  which 
actually  now  the  time  of  a  man 
like  Lord  Wolseley  is  not  unfre- 
quently  occupied,  ought  to  be  dealt 
with,  on  their  own  responsibility 
and  finally,  long  before  the  Horse 
Guards  is  reached. 

Our  present  system  of  centralis- 
ation does  not  confer  power  on  the 
headquarters  of  the  army.  It  de- 
prives them  of  all  real  power  by 
burying  them  under  detail.  We 
have  a  congress  of  departments  at 
headquarters ;  we  have  a  congress 
of  regiments  and  of  local  staffs 
about  the  country.  We  have  no 
"great  general  staff;"  we  have  no 
corps  d'armees. 

II.  The  Neio  Military  Frontiers 
of  Germany  and  of  France. — We 
turn  now  to  the  second  question 
with  which  we  proposed  to  deal: 
The  relative  military  power  of 
Germany  and  of  France,  and 
more  especially  the  respective 
strength  of  their  two  frontiers. 
Simultaneously  with  our  last  arti- 
cle, whilst  we  were  expressing  our 
conviction  that  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
was  in  error  in  maintaining  the 
superior  strength  for  practical  pur- 
poses of  the  French  and  Russian 
frontiers  over  the  German,  an 
article  appeared  in  the  '  Con- 
temporary Review,'  written  by  a 
German  officer,  which,  so  far  as 
the  actual  fortifications  of  France 
against  Germany  and  of  Germany 
against  France  are  concerned, 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
We  are  the  better  pleased  that 
that  should  be  so,  because  we  are 
anxious  to  avoid  a  vast  body  of 
detailed  geographical  description, 
and  a  catalogue  of  names,  which, 
for  all  but  a  limited  class  of 
readers,  would  possess  neither 
meaning  nor  interest.  For  all 
details,  therefore,  of  the  most  elab- 


orate system  of  French  defence, 
we  may  refer  our  readers  to  that 
article. 

What  we  desire  to  do  is  to 
explain  the  broad  principles  on 
which  the  two  most  opposite  sys- 
tems of  defence,  carried  out  by 
the  two  nations,  have  been  de- 
signed, and  to  give  our  reasons  for 
preferring  to  believe  in  the  Ger- 
man. After  the  war  of  1870,  the 
French  engineers  found  that,  with 
the  exception  of  a  very  small  strip 
of  the  frontier,  the  Germans  had 
possessed  themselves  of  the  old 
natural  mountain-barrier  on  which 
France  had  for  generations  relied 
for  her  defence.  They  had  to 
deal  with  a  country  not  in  itself 
strongly  defensible.  They  had 
virtually  a  tabula  rasa  on  which 
to  exercise  their  skill.  They  have 
worked  with  the  greatest  ability, 
backed  by  an  unstinted  supply  of 
money.  Incredible  as  the  sum 
appears,  France  is  reputed  to  have 
expended  since  1870  on  her  re- 
armament and  fortification  135 
million  pounds  sterling.  Such 
a  sum  skilfully  expended  could 
not  fail  to  produce  a  formidable 
result.  They  have  piled  fortifi- 
cation upon  fortification  all  along 
the  frontier.  Certainly  he  would 
be  a  rash  man  who  would  venture 
to  speak  confidently  as  to  the  re- 
sult, should  the  German  armies 
have  to  attack  this  continuous 
belt  of  fortification,  adequately 
garrisoned  by  formidable  troops. 

Belfort  itself  has  been  girdled 
with  forts.  Epinal  has  been  simi- 
larly strengthened,  so  has  Toul,  so 
has  Verdun.  A  great  defensive 
position  has  been  prepared  on  the 
"  Plateau  de  Haye,"  between  Frou- 
ard  and  Pont  St  Vincent.  Then 
curtains  of  forts  darret  close  all 
the  chief  roads  between  these  great 
places  of  defence.  An  elaborate 
series  of  defences  cover  the  C6tes 
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de  Meuse  between  Toul  and  Ver- 
dun. In  second  line  Langres, 
Besangon,  and  Dijon  have  been 
converted  into  vast  intrenched 
camps.  In  fact,  as  Major  Wachs 
says,  Epinal,  Belfort,  Besangon, 
Dijon,  and  Langres  form  a  large 
strategic  pentagon,  in  which  every 
angle  is  filled  with  a  fortified  place 
of  the  first  rank.  Reims,  La-Fere, 
and  Laon  have  all  been  converted 
into  intrenched  camps.  So  nu- 
merous are  the  forts  which  connect 
these  various  greater  places  that 
only  two  gaps  of  any  extent  re- 
main, one  between  Verdun  and 
the  Belgian  frontier,  one  between 
Toul  and  Epinal.  These  have  been 
deliberately  left  in  order  to  tempt 
an  invader  to  advance  by  lines 
which  would  be  disadvantageous 
to  him.  Nor  is  this  all ;  the  net- 
work of  railways  in  rear  of 'these 
fortresses,  and  connecting  them,  is 
most  elaborate  and  complete. 

The  enormous  size  of  the  works 
may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that 
Verdun  will  require  a  garrison  of 
25,000  men  to  hold  it ;  it  has  for 
its  external  forts  a  perimeter  of 
27^  miles,  Epinal  has  similarly  a 
perimeter  of  28  miles,  Belfort  of 
30  miles — and  so  on. 

Before  discussing  what  appears 
to  us  to  be  the  weak  point  in  this 
magnificent  scheme,  let  us  consider 
what  Germany  has  done  on  the 
other  side.  First,  she  has  demol- 
ished nearly  all  the  smaller  forts 
and  fortresses  in  Elsass-Lothrin- 
gen.  Secondly,  she  has  everywhere 
elaborated  her  facilities  for  de- 
training and  entraining  troops. 
She  has  perfected  her  railway  com- 
munication between  all  parts  of 
Germany  where  corps  assemble, 
and  Strasbourg  and  Metz.  She 
has  also  perfected  the  railway  sys- 
tem north  and  south,  as  well  as 
east  and  west,  within  the  newly 
conquered  territory.  Thirdly,  she 


has  made  of  Strasbourg  with  Kehl 
an  intrenched  camp  so  vast,  that 
Major  Wachs  declares — and  we  be- 
lieve that  it  is  true,  though  others 
scarcely  put  the  figures  so  high — 
that  it  would  cover  and  supply  an 
army  of  280,000  men.  It  can  be 
protected  by  a  belt  of  water  from 
the  111,  the  Rhone  Canal,  and  the 
Rhine.  Three  of  the  forts  are 
similarly  protected  by  wet  ditches. 
The  forts  communicate  by  subter- 
ranean telegraph  wires,  and  a  rail- 
way circuit  connects  them  with  the 
great  system  of  railway  which  con- 
verges on  Strasbourg.  We  rather 
doubt  Major  Wachs'  statement  that 
this  circular  railway  is  now  in  order, 
but  the  roadway  is  there,  and  the 
rails  could  easily  be  laid  down. 
Then  she  has  enormously  improved 
and  strengthened  the  forts  round 
Metz.  She  has  treated  with  a  sort 
of  careless  indifference  three  other 
fortresses  which  she  has  not  actu- 
ally dismantled,  Thionville,  Bitsch, 
and  Saarlouis. 

By  the  treaty  after  the  war,  she 
obtained  possession  also  of  Neu 
Breisach,  and  this  she  has  retained 
in  its  old  form,  as  it  covers  an  im- 
portant bridge  over  the  Rhine. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  she  has  greatly 
improved  the  facilities  for  detrain- 
ing troops.  It  will  serve  to  bring 
into  the  Southern  Vosges  the  Ba- 
varian corps.  But,  with  the  ex- 
ceptions we  have  named,  no  other 
fortresses  have  been  left  standing 
on  the  French  side  beyond  the  line 
of  the  Rhine.  Germany  has,  how- 
ever, still  her  old  line  of  great  in- 
trenched camps,  giving  her  com- 
mand of  rivers — Ulm,  Rastatt, 
Mayence,  Coblentz,  Cologne,  and 
Wesel. 

She  has  over  the  Rhine  itself  no 
fewer  than  sixteen  railway  bridges, 
besides  four  steam  ferries,  capable 
of  carrying  entire  trains,  and  also 
twenty  bridges  of  boats  for  wheeled 
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carriages.  Most  of  these  passages 
arc  fortified.  All  can  be  rapidly 
destroyed.  Double  lines  of  rail- 
way run  along  either  bank  of 
the  Rhine  throughout  its  entire 
length. 

Now  what  does  this  mean  ?  It 
means  that  Gennany  relies  for  the 
defence  of  her  territory  against 
France  upon  facilitating  in  every 
way  the  gathering  of  her  forces 
upon  the  French  frontier,  and  upon 
striking  in  the  field  rapid  blows 
against  any  French  force  that  shall 
attempt  to  pass  the  Rhine  to  in- 
vade her.  It  means  that  every 
topographical  condition  which  will 
hamper  the  movement  of  an  army 
attempting  rapid  offence  against 
her  has  been  studied ;  that  she  will 
have  the  most  telling  bases  and 
pivots  of  manoeuvre  for  supplying 
her  forces.  The  Germans  will  be 
able  to  manoeuvre  in  concentrated 
masses  against  an  enemy  who  must 
expose  himself  to  blows  in  such 
fashion  that  the  German  army  can 
strike  on  flanks  or  rear.  The  blow 
may  be  delivered  when  the  French 
army  is  divided  by  the  necessities 
of  movement  in  difficult  country 
or  across  a  great  river,  of  which 
the  Germans  hold  all  the  bridges, 
so  that  they  can  forbid  its  passage 
to  the  French  and  pass  it  them- 
selves when  and  where  they  please. 
That  is  the  nature  of  the  defence 
manifestly  designed. 

It  is  as  auxiliary  to  this  purpose 
that  the  great  camps  exist.  Her 
army  is  not  swallowed  up  by  many 
fortresses.  The  great  mass  of  the 
fortresses  which  we  have  named, 
which  hold  the  rivers,  are  far  to 
the  rear,  so  that,  whilst  the  active 
army  moves  forward  to  the  frontier, 
there  can  gather  securely  behind 
them  the  great  territorial  army, 
which  will  fill  these  camps,  and  be 
daily  gaining  cohesion  and  disci- 
pline. 


And  now  as  to  what  she  will  do 
for  offence.  That  clearly  depends 
on  the  weak  spot  she  has  the  op- 
portunity to  assail.  In  all  that 
vast  and  wonderful  mass  of  fortifi- 
cation which  confronts  her,  is  there 
one?  Not  in  the  fortresses,  per- 
haps, as  yet ;  but,  unless  all  that 
we  have  gathered  from  the  discus- 
sions which  have  of  late  been  suffi- 
ciently ample  in  France,  and  from 
some  other  sources,  be  deceptive, 
there  will  be  one  most  serious 
weakness  involved  in  the  French 
system  of  defence. 

Among  the  literature  which 
poured  from  the  French  press 
after  the  war  of  1870-71,  there 
was  one  pathetic  little  pamphlet, 
written  by  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  himself,  describing  the 
causes  of  the  French  disasters. 
He  emphatically  declared  that  the 
great  cause  of  all  his  trouble  was 
that  neither  he  nor  any  one  else 
understood  that  the  movement  of 
troops  by  railway  for  a  great  cam- 
paign was  an  art  in  itself,  till  the 
bitter  experience  of  war  taught 
him  how  little  he  knew  about  it. 
The  statement  was  certainly  an 
exaggerated  one.  The  causes  of 
the  woes  of  France  lay  much 
deeper  than  that.  But  this  much 
is  certain,  that  everything  for 
France  in  the  next  war  with  Ger- 
many will  at  first  depend  on  the 
question  whether  her  soldiers  have 
or  have  not  practically  mastered 
the  difficulty  which  the  methodic 
movement  to  the  frontier  of  both 
her  active  and  territorial  army 
will  entail  upon  her. 

For  the  defect  of  that  vast  ag- 
glomeration of  works  which  she 
has  piled  together  is,  that  it  will 
take  an  army  to  defend  it.  Ger- 
many, with  her  one  strong  place 
of  Metz,  fronts  ten  first-class  fort- 
resses alone,  independent  of  all 
the  minor  forts  which  jostle  one 
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another  along  that  mighty  line. 
If  the  French  proposed  to  employ 
their  regular  army  in  these  works, 
well  might  Major  Wachs  exclaim, 
as  he  does — 

"  Now,  this  riveting  of  an  army  to 
a  fixed  immovable  spot  is  difficult  to 
combine  with  the  offensive,  and  the 
year  1870  showed  that  a  French  army 
could  be  brought  rapidly  behind  walls, 
but  not  easily  before  them  ;  so  that 
we  may  be  permitted  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion, Whether  the  nation  which  leads 
so  excited  a  life  to  the  west  of  the 
Vosges  is  still  the  same  that  in  for- 
mer times  used  to  be  so  eager  to  ad- 
vance and  attack  the  enemy,  and 
which,  indeed,  always  showed  a  rap- 
ture for  open  battle  and  swift  deci- 
sion, and  the  profoundest  aversion  to 
merely  standing  and  exchanging  fire, 
or  to  remaining  long  behind  wall  and 
trench  1  .  .  ..  Dead  walls  are  the 
grave-stones  of  the  military  self-con- 
fidence of  the  French,  and  the  ''not- 
withstanding their  presence,'  may 
very  soon  be  converted  into  '  because 
of  their  presence.'  France  prefers  to 
put  her  trust  in  the  shield  rather 
than  in  the  hand  that  wields  the 
spear." 

But  Major  Wachs,  carefully  as 
he  has  studied  the  French  fron- 
tier, evidently  does  not  know  the 
French  views  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  these  fortresses  are  to  be 
held.  The  idea  is  that,  whilst 
the  active  army  takes  the  field, 
these  fortresses  are  to  be  occupied 
by  the  territorial  army.  There 
seems  to  us  to  lie  the  weak- 
ness of  the  whole  scheme.  It 
appears  to  have  escaped  notice  in 
England  that  France  has  never 
ventured  to  adopt  the  system  of 
localisation  and  territorial  mobilisa- 
tion of  the  Germans.  When  the 
word  "mobilise"  goes  forth  from 
the  French  headquarters,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  the  reserves  who 
are  to  fill  up  the  places  in  the 
ranks  of  the  active  army  to  rush 
by  train  from  all  parts  of  France 
to  join  their  depots.  It  is  ex- 
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tremely  difficult  to  believe  that 
such  an  operation  can  be  conducted 
with  the  rapidity,  ease,  and  cer- 
tainty with  which  a  German  vil- 
lage, in  which  all  the  men  belong 
to  one  company,  falls  in  and  joins 
the  men  of  the  next  village  or  two 
in  making  up  the  total  reserves  of 
the  battalion  whose  headquarters 
lie  close  to  them.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult not  to  believe  that  the  rail- 
ways will  be  throughout  France 
for  a  long  time  blocked  by  streams 
of  men  moving  in  all  directions  to 
join  their  corps.  Then  in  the 
midst  of  all  this,  or  before  it  is 
over  at  all  events,  the  whole  mass 
of  men,  both  of  the  active  and 
territorial  army,  will  have  to  move 
eastwards.  The  army  will  have 
to  take  up  its  position ;  the  ter- 
ritorial force  to  occupy  the  forts. 
It  is  the  most  enormous  problem 
of  military  railway  transport  under 
the  most  difficult  conditions  that 
has  been  ever  attempted.  It  may 
succeed,  of  course ;  but,  during  all 
the  earlier  years  which  followed 
1870,  if  not  since  then,  there  was 
an  irregularity  and  uncertainty 
about  the  way  in  which  men  were 
passed  into  the  reserves  and  about 
the  way  in  which  the  training  was 
given,  which  makes  us  gravely 
doubt  whether  the  mobilisation 
will  not  be  much  more  like  that 
which  Prussia  attempted  in  1849 
and  in  1859,  which  collapsed, 
rather  than  like  that  of  1866 
or  1870.  Practice  makes  per- 
fect rather  in  such  matters  as 
these  than  in  most  others.  It 
was  no  bellicose  wish  which  in- 
duced General  Boulanger  to  desire 
the  experimental  mobilisation  of 
two  corps.  At  all  events,  what- 
ever may  have  been  his  private 
views,  there  was  grave  reason  why 
France  should  make  the  experi- 
ment. We  have  solid  grounds  for 
believing  that,  shortly  prior  to  his 
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proposal  for  the  mobilisation  of 
the  corps,  General  Boulanger  had 
specifically  ascertained  that  all  ar- 
rangements for  the  movements  by 
railway  of  the  French  army  on  a 
large  scale  were  in  a  condition  as 
chaotic  as  they  had  been  prior  to 
the  war  of  1870.  If  that  is  true, 
we  would  give  very  little  for  the 
value  to  France  of  the  1 35  millions 
spent  on  the  fortifications. 

For  what,  meantime,  has  Ger- 
many been  doing  as  regards  her 
own  mobilisation.  The  one  arm 
of  the  service  which  in  1870  was 
relatively  slow  in  being  ready  was 
the  one  whose  services  were  need- 
ed first — the  cavalry.  If  we  are 
rightly  informed,  such  vigorous 
steps  have  been  taken  to  remedy 
that  inconvenience  that,  thirty-six 
hours  after  the  magic  word  "mobil- 
ise "  has  arrived,  each  cavalry  regi- 
ment will  be  ready  to  take  the 
field.  Everything  is  done  in  Ger- 
many with  a  silence  which  con- 
trasts notably  with  the  chatter 
and  the  fussy  efforts  at  secrecy 
which  were  characteristic  of  Gen- 
eral Boulanger's  administration. 
It  is  therefore  not  easy  to  be  cer- 
tain to  what  point  the  time  re- 
quired for  mobilisation  has  been 
actually  reduced.  It  is  put  some- 
times now  as  low  as  four  days. 
The  maximum  time  is,  we  believe, 
at  all  events,  six  days.  After  that, 
it  will  be  simply  a  question  of  ex- 
tremely rapid  railway  transport 
upon  fortified  places  for  large  por- 
tions, at  least,  of  the  army.  With- 
out knowing  the  total  number  of 
entraining  and  detraining  stations 
available  for  each  corps,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  estimate  the  time 
within  which  the  German  army 
may  be  reckoned  upon  to  arrive 
within  striking  distance  of  the 
French  line.  It  is  upon  such 
points  as  these,  the  amount  of  roll- 
ing-stock and  the  multiplication 
of  railway  lines,  and  not  upon 


mere  distance,  that  the  rate  of 
transfer  of  large  bodies  of  troops 
depends.  Seeing  that  the  Genn;iu 
Government  has  been  bending  all 
its  energies  to  facilitate  movement 
by  these  means  ever  since  the  war, 
we  confess  that  we  anticipate  a 
rapidity  of  concentration  on  the 
frontier  or  on  the  Rhine  that  will 
startle  the  world  almost  as  much 
as  the  earlier  successes  of  1870 
surprised  it.  If  that  confusion 
reigns  over  the  French  mobilisa- 
tion which  we  anticipate,  so  that, 
at  the  moment  when  the  German 
forces  are  ready  on  their  frontier, 
the  occupation  of  the  French  fron- 
tier forts  is  in  progress,  or  if  the 
forts  are  occupied  by  inferior 
troops  hurriedly  brought  together, 
that  will  be  the  moment  of  the 
German  stroke.  The  two  forts 
which  must  be  taken  in  order  to 
enable  a  German  army  to  advance 
will  be  suddenly  attacked  and  over- 
whelmed with  fire.  That  their 
capture  will  cost  the  Germans 
severe  loss  in  men  cannot  be 
doubted.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  under  all  conditions  of 
warfare  that  we  have  ever  known, 
the  weakness  of  a  practically  con- 
tinuous and  greatly  extended  sys- 
tem of  fortification  lies  in  this, 
that  broken  in  one  point  it  is 
broken  in  all.  Mutatis  mutandis, 
the  example  of  Maryborough's  suc- 
cess against  the  very  same  system 
when  adopted  by  the  French  of  his 
day  will  apply  now.  The  danger 
to  the  French  lies  in  the  tempta- 
tion which  Mr  Hooper,  in  his  late- 
ly published  history  of  the  Sedan 
campaign,  very  ably  discusses  as 
that  which  will  be  held  out  to 
weak  commanders  of  an  exagger- 
ated reliance  on  great  intrenched 
camps.  We  agree  with  his  critic 
in  the  '  Spectator '  that  the  case  of 
Metz  and  Bazaine  is  not  fairly  in 
point ;  because  Metz,  as  it  existed 
in  1870,  did  not  fulfil  any  of  the 
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conditions  which  obtain  in  either 
the  French  or  German  camps  of 
to  -  day.  But,  nevertheless,  the 
danger  is  a  real  one.  No  one 
who  has  followed  our  statement 
will  fail  to  see  how  anxiously  the 
Germans  have  endeavoured  to 
avoid  it.  There  is  no  mistaking 
the  significance  of  their  careful 
demolition  of  Schlettstadt,  Marsal, 
Phalsbourg,  La  Petite  Pierre,  Lich- 
teiiberg,  and  Landau. 

As  Major  Wachs  has  put  it  in 
the  passage  we  have  quoted,  the 
danger  is  lest  an  army  "brought 
rapidly  behind  walls  "  will  not  be 
brought  "  easily  before  them."  For 
our  own  part,  we  have  the  most 
profound  belief  in  the  power  of  the 
strength  of  a  defensive  position 
under  the  modern  conditions  of 
war ;  provided  always  that  an 
army  knows  how,  when  needed, 
to  use  it,  and  when  to  dispense 
with  it.  But  that  local  power  of 
the  defensive  is  one  which  a  skil- 
ful assailant  may  turn  to  his  own 
profit,  as  the  Germans  showed 
alike  before  Metz,  Sedan,  and 
Paris.  The  French  method  is,  as 
Major  Wachs  has  well  said,  a  re- 
currence to  the  "  cordon  system  of 
the  last  century."  Beyond  doubt 
the  completeness  in  itself  of  each 
separate  fortification  is  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  importance ;  but 
we  confess  to  thinking  that  there 
is  risk  lest  these  fortifications 
should  be  only  too  comfortable 
for  the  generals  of  the  French 
army.  Victory  will  now,  as  ever, 
be  ultimately  decided  in  the  open 
field.  Fortifications  are  of  import- 
ance in  so  far  as  they  assist  an 
army  in  its  operations  in  the  field. 
They  become  dangerous  when,  in- 
stead of  being  used  as  pivots  of 
manoeuvre,  they  are  erected,  like 
the  stone  wall  of  China,  them- 
selves to  bar  the  progress  of  the 
invader. 

We    think    that,    in    what    we 


have  said,  we  have  supplied  an 
explanation,  and  to  some  extent 
even  a  justification,  of  Sir  Charles 
Dilke's  statement,  though  we  have 
given  our  reasons  for  differing 
from  him.  To  any  one  looking 
merely  at  the  elaboration,  the 
cost,  the  completeness  of  the 
French  defence,  it  must  seem  that 
the  Germans  have  on  their  side 
done  nothing  comparable  to  it. 
The  German  behaves  like  the 
master  of  fence  who  apparently 
drops  his  point,  and  lays  his 
breast  open  to  be  stabbed.  Woe 
betide  the  unskilful  fencer  who 
thinks  that  he  has  also  dropped 
his  eye ! 

.  III.  Will  the  Germans  violate 
Belgian  territory? — It  will,  per- 
haps, now  be  apparent  why  we  do 
not  ourselves  believe  that  Ger- 
many will  make  her  great  attempt 
upon  France  by  violating  Belgian 
territory.  We  have  no  wish  to 
speak  dogmatically  on  the  subject. 
We  are  quite  aware  that  others, 
whose  judgment  is  entitled  to  the 
greatest  weight,  think  differently. 
For  our  own  part  we  believe  dis- 
tinctly that  Sir  Charles  Dilke  has 
done  the  greatest  service  to  Bel- 
gium in  drawing  her  attention 
to  the  necessity  that 

"Would   she   be   free,   herself   should 
strike  the  blow." 

But,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  bal- 
ance of  advantage  to  Germany 
in  moving  by  that  line  is  so 
nice  a  one  that  a  conviction 
that  Belgium  and  England  would 
act  together  to  resist  any  such 
attempt  would  be  amply  sufficient 
to  turn  the  scale.  If  Belgium  re- 
fuses to  play  her  part  in  main- 
taining her  neutrality,  the  case 
falls  of  course.  We  are  under  no 
obligation  to  assist  her  if  she  will 
spend  nothing  on  the  armaments 
and  the  men  that  are  needed  to 
fulfil  her  international  contract. 
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We  certainly  should  be  most  un- 
willing to  say  anything  that  may 
tend  to  prevent  Belgium  from 
setting  her  house  in  order.  But  if 
we  are  right  as  to  the  weak  point 
in  the  French  defence  at  which  it 
is  the  policy  of  Germany  to  strike, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  blow  must 
be  struck  rapidly  and  in  an  un- 
known direction.  Time  is  of  the 
essence  of  the  question.  Now  for 
Germany  to  choose  the  road  by 
Belgium  is  to  abandon  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  time. 

It  is  as  well  to  remember  that 
during  the  war  of  1870  and  in 
the  advance  on  Sedan,  subsequent 
that  is  to  the  negotiation  of  our 
common  treaty  with  Germany  and 
France  for  the  protection  of  Bel- 
gium, during  August  of  that  year 
orders  were  given  to  the  German 
army  that  "should  the  enemy 
enter  Belgian  territory  and  not  be 
disarmed  at  once,  he  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed thither  without  delay."1 
Obviously  we  should  in  that  case 
have  had  even  under  that  treaty 
no  casus  belli  against  Germany. 
The  case  is  analogous  to  that  of  a 
blockade,  which,  to  be  respected, 
must  be  effective.  In  speaking, 
therefore,  of  German  violation  of 
Belgian  territory,  we  speak  of 
direct  invasion  intended  to  attack 
the  northern  frontier  of  France, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
dealing  with  the  great  fortress 
barrier  between  Verdun  and  Bel- 
fort.  We  do  not  speak  of  such 
chance  violation  of  territory  as 
may  occur  in  any  marches  made 
to  the  north  of  Verdun  in  the 
course  of  a  westerly  movement. 
If  that  frontier  of  Belgium  be  not 
properly  guarded,  it  will  no  doubt 
be  casually  or  deliberately  violated 
by  parties  on  both  sides.  We 
doubt,  in  that  case,  if  anything 
but  diplomatic  apologies,  more  or 


less  sincere,  could  be  expected  to 
follow. 

When  we  speak  of  the  element 
of  time  being  against  a  German 
invasion  of  France  by  way  of  Bel- 
gium, we  speak  of  an  advance  from 
Cologne  across  Belgian  territory, 
directed  upon  Mdzieres  and  Mau- 
beuge,  either  to  turn  the  line  of 
the  fortresses  or  to  carry  the  army 
immediately  upon  Paris.  At  Met/, 
and  in  the  general  concentration 
in  Elsass-Lothringen,  the  German 
armies  can,  within  their  own  ter- 
ritory, concentrate  by  railway  with- 
out its  being  possible  for  any  but 
the  vaguest  reports  to  reach  the 
French  as  to  the  direction  of  the 
impending  blow.  They  arrive  at 
once  without  difficulty  within  strik- 
ing distance,  and  with  all  the  fa- 
cilities so  necessary  to  a  railway 
concentration  afforded  by  terminal 
stations  elaborately  prepared  for 
the  purpose.  The  nearest  point  at 
which  concentration  can  take  place 
on  similar  terms  on  the  Belgian 
frontier  is  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
From  Aix  only  a  single  railway 
runs  across  the  frontier  of  Bel- 
gium. Obviously,  if  force  were 
attempted  on  this  side,  it  would  be 
the  duty  of  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment to  destroy  this  line.  As  the 
crow  flies,  the  distance  from  Aix 
to  Mezieres  is  ninety  miles  ;  and 
as  the  railway  runs  through  Liege, 
and  makes  a  considerable  detour, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  any 
Prussian  force  to  secure  it  through- 
out its  length  without  deliberate 
connivance  or  scandalous  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  Belgians.  Even 
were  the  line  in  the  hands  of 
the  Germans  it  would  furnish 
a  most  insecure  dependence  for 
supply.  At  best  the  army  must 
march  by  road  through  Belgium,  so 
that  at  least  six  or  seven  days 
must  elapse  between  the  departure 
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from  Aix  and  the  arrival  within 
striking  distance  of  the  French 
frontier.  Six  or  seven  days  of 
clear  warning  would  thus  be  given 
to  the  French  before  their  first 
line  of  defence  could  be  reached. 
Though  the  defences  of  the 
northern  frontier  of  France  are 
not  like  those  of  the  eastern,  they 
are  not  to  be  despised.  Here  the 
character  of  the  French  defence 
much  more  nearly  approaches  to 
that  of  the  German,  as  we  have 
already  discussed  it.  The  railways 
would  facilitate  the  rapid  gather- 
ing of  the  armies  from  all  parts  of 
France.  Their  movement  thither 
would  not  interfere  with  the  concen- 
tration eastwards  of  the  territorial 
army  into  the  great  fortress  belt. 
The  main  line  of  supply  for  the 
German  armies  would  still  be  in- 
tercepted by  the  Verdun-Belfort 
forest  of  fortresses.  It  seems  to  us 
inconceivable  that,  if  this  Belgian 
line  alone  were  taken,  the  French 
armies  should  not  be  able  to  meet 
the  German  in  superior  numbers, 
in  more  perfect  concentration,  and 
with  every  advantage  of  position  in 
their  favour. 

Of  course  the  case  would  present 
fresh  complications  if  the  neutral- 
ity of  Luxembourg  were  violated 
as  well  as  that  of  Belgium.  Again 
here  we  must  say  that  the  question 
mainly  turns  upon  the  sincere  de- 
sire of  the  King  of  Holland  to  ful- 
fil international  obligation.  By 
an  agreement  with  the  King  of 
Holland,  no  doubt  the  railway 
from  Treves  by  Luxembourg  and 
Arlon  could  be  made  to  assist ; 
but,  to  any  one  who  realises  what 
the  nature  of  a  great  railway 
movement  of  thousands  of  men 
and  their  stores  is,  it  will,  we 
think,  be  evident  that  the  mere 
fact  of  this  violation  of  territory 
would  at  once  and  necessarily  sub- 
stitute marching  by  road  for  rail- 
way shipment,  at  least  for  the 


first  advance  of  the  troops.  Pro- 
bably, in  any  case,  in  order  to  re- 
lieve the  railways,  parts  of  the 
German  army  from  the  nearer  dis- 
tances will  march.  But  the  de- 
veloped facilities  for  railway  trans- 
port since  the  war  are  now  so 
great  that  it  does  not  look  as  if, 
for  the  first  line  of  their  main  army, 
that  were  the  German  purpose. 

By  no  manner  of  means  that  we 
can  see  would  it  be  possible  for  a 
German  army  to  maintain  itself  in 
France  and  to  carry  out  success- 
fully an  offensive  campaign,  unless 
some  part  of  the  great  fortress  bar- 
rier is  by  one  means  or  another 
broken  down.  Certainly  it  would 
be  impossible  without  a  prelimi- 
nary complete  and  absolute  con- 
quest of  Belgium  and  possession  of 
Luxembourg,  unless  the  barrier  be 
broken.  Therefore,  as  it  seems  to 
us  that  the  easiest  time  for  break- 
ing that  barrier  will  be  the  ear- 
liest possible  moment  at  which 
it  can  be  attempted,  and  as  it 
cannot  be  done  so  quickly  by  mov- 
ing on  the  northern  frontier  as 
by  striking  boldly  at  the  eastern, 
we  do  not  believe  that  the  ten- 
dency of  the  military  situation  lies 
in  the  direction  of  invasion  of 
France  by  Germany  through  Bel- 
gium. Either  the  condition  of  a 
preliminary  attempt  of  France  to 
adopt  that  line,  or  absolute  quies- 
cence and  indifference  to  her  liber- 
ties on  the  part  of  Belgium,  would 
no  doubt  materially  alter  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  case. 

As  long  ago  as  in  1868-69,  Von 
Moltke  pronounced  decisively  as 
to  the  advantages  to  the  French 
of  not  violating  Swiss  or  Belgian 
territory.  To  any  one  who  reads 
his  words  now,  it  will,  we  think, 
be  tolerably  evident  that  with  very 
little  modification  the  same  argu- 
ment applies  both  to  French  and 
German  action  under  present  con- 
ditions : — 
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"The  neutrality  of  Belgium,  Hol- 
l.unl,  and  Switzerland  limits  the 
theatre  of  war  to  the  area  between 
Luxemburg  and  Basle.  Should  France 
disregard  the  neutrality  of  one  of 
these  States — say  Belgium — her  army 
must  weaken  itself  considerably  in 
Brussels  and  before  Antwerp.  Her 
further  advance  over  the  Meuse  can 
be  more  effectively  met  from  the 
Moselle  than  from  Cologne,  as  we 
should  compel  the  enemy  to  form 
front  to  the  south,  and  whilst  threat- 
ening his  communications,  give  him 
decisive  battle.  As  the  distance  from 
Brussels  to  Cologne  is  greater  than 
from  either  Maintz,  Kaiserslautern, 
or  Trier,  we  should,  in  such  an  event- 
uality, still  be  in  time  to  take  up  a 
position  on  our  lower  Khine  front. 

"No  less  difficulties  would  ensue 
were  France  to  violate  the  neutrality 
of  Switzerland,  in  which  country  she 
would  have  to  encounter  a  strong  and 
well-organised  militia, 

"Now,  the  concentration  of  con- 
siderable forces  on  the  Moselle  would 
so  immediately  threaten  France  and 
her  capital,  that  she  could  hardly  em- 
bark in  such  very  remote  enterprises." 
— Prussian  Official  History,  Part  I., 
voL  i.  p.  51. 

Of  all  possible  violations  of  ter- 
ritory, that  which  appears  to  us 
to  be  by  far  the  most  probable,  if 
any  is  attempted,  is  that  of  Swit- 
zerland by  France  in  the  event  of 
a  war  in  which,  from  the  fact  of 
Germany  being  engaged  against 
another  powerful  enemy,  France 
became  the  invader.  Von  Moltke 
has  given  the  reasons  which  make 
even  that  improbable ;  but  cer- 
tainly our  experience  during  the 
last  fifty  years  does  not  tend  to 
show  that  Swiss  neutrality  has 
been  much  respected.  Neverthe- 
less, though  the  southern  frontier 
of  Germany  lies  almost  absolutely 
unguarded,  though  few  troops  are 
quartered  there,  and  the  railway 
system  ismost  incomplete,  Germany 
looks  upon  the  danger  to  France 
of  throwing  into  the  scale  against 
herself  the  hostility  of  Switzer- 


land, as  a  point  sufficiently  import- 
ant to  enable  Germany  to  disre- 
gard the  menace  of  the  many 
fortresses  and  the  accumulation  of 
men  ready  for  action  which,  on 
the  French  side,  front  Switzerland. 
We  say  this  only  to  point  out 
how,  when  forces  are  so  nicely 
balanced  as  they  are  at  present  on 
the  Continent,  politics  must  deter- 
mine the  course  of  war  rather 
than  the  necessities  of  war  deter- 
mine the  course  of  politics.  The 
Germans  boast  that  with  them  it 
is  for  the  soldiers  to  tackle  the 
problem,  subject  to  the  necessary 
political  conditions.  They  will 
not  draw  into  the  scale  against 
Germany  one  little  State,  whose 
hostility  might  be  inconvenient, 
in  order  to  ease  the  military  prob- 
lem, or  to  seem  to  ease  it. 

Therefore  we  say  boldly,  that 
if  the  question  remains  doubtful 
whether  Belgium,  doing  her  duty 
to  Europe,  shall  be  abandoned  to 
the  strong  arm  of  violence,  it  is 
within  the  power  of  England,  if 
she  possesses  the  strength,  with- 
out which  she  cannot  guard  her 
own  empire,  to  decide  the  issue. 
The  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and 
England  together,  would  certainly 
not  be  "  une  quantite  -negligible  " 
for  either  France  or  Germany. 
Neither  Power  would  attempt,  dur- 
ing a  war  with  the  other,  to  place 
on  their  direct  line  of  communi- 
cation such  forces  as  could  thus 
be  thrown  against  them.  The 
risk,  in  a  military  sense,  would 
be  far  too  serious.  If  Belgium 
arms,  and  England  forbids  viola- 
tion of  her  territory,  the  territory 
of  Belgium  will  not  be  violated. 

IV.  Has  England  abandoned 
Belgium?  —  Therefore  it  is  im- 
portant to  examine  the  grounds  on 
which  Sir  Charles  Dilke  expresses 
his  conviction  that  all  England 
has  changed  its  mind  since  1870. 

There  was   a  letter  of  "Diplo- 
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maticus  "  in  the  '  Standard,'  there 
was  an  article  in  the  '  Standard,' 
and  we  know  not  what  other  anony- 
mous paper  or  two,  written  by  some, 
we  do  not  use  the  word  in  any 
offensive  sense,  literary  hack  or 
other  performing  his  morning's 
task.  This  is  Sir  Charles  Dilke's 
view  of  public  opinion.  There  are 
two  authorities  to  whom  we  at 
present  and  in  the  first  instance 
propose  to  appeal  against  him. 
The  first  is  that  masterly  state- 
ment in  the  first  volume  of  King- 
lake's  '  Crimea,'  of  the  way  in 
which  action  and  reaction  set  in, 
in  public  opinion  in  England. 
Such  nothings  as  those  of  which 
Sir  Charles  speaks  almost  always 
catch  some  back  current  of  the  un- 
informed public  mind.  We  cannot 
believe  that  the  influence  of  a  man, 
no  matter  how  able  he  may  be, 
writing  anonymously,  as  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  did,  in  a  magazine,  is  so  great 
that  he  has  power  to  evoke  imme- 
diately an  informed  and  final  ex- 
pression of  the  purpose  and  will  of 
England .  England  is  a  great  coun- 
try, and  before  its  mind  is  defi- 
nitely declared,  some  precedent 
thrashing  out  of  a  question  is 
needed.  The  materials  for  form- 
ing its  judgment  must  be  laid  be- 
fore it.  We  feel  very  little  doubt 
that  Sir  Charles  Dilke  did  good 
service  in  raising  the  question. 
We  disbelieve  that  he  has  received 
the  final  answer,  which  will  be 
given  when  all  the  data  have  been 
laid  before  those  from  whom  Eng- 
land learns  to  judge  of  war  and 
politics.  We  prefer  to  believe  with 
Lord  Salisbury  that  the  determina- 
tion of  what  England  will  do  in 
the  future  is  to  be  judged  rather 
by  the  whole  course  of  past  Eng- 
lish history  and  politics  than  by 
the  chance  opinions  of  a  particular 
politician. 

Let  us  then  hear  how  English 
feeling     was     actually    expressed 


when  the  question  last  came  before 
it.  Lord  Granville  was  at  the 
time  our  Foreign  Minister.  It 
happened,  therefore,  that  the  fol- 
lowing scene  took  place  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  It  would  not  have 
mattered  at  the  time  in  what  as- 
sembly of  Englishmen  the  ques- 
tion had  been  raised,  the  result 
would  have  been  the  same. 

Lord  Russell  had  just  declared 
in  relation  to  the  defence  of  Bel- 
gium, "  that  it  was  impossible  to 
conceive  a  more  specific  and  de- 
fined obligation  than  ours.  We 
are  bound  to  defend  Belgium." 
Other  speakers  on  both  sides  of 
the  House  had  spoken  in  the  same 
tone.  In  reply — 

"  With,  the  general  and  enthusiastic 
cheers  of  the  House,  Lord  Granville 
made  the  required  declaration.  'I 
venture,'  he  said,  '  to  state  most  posi- 
tively, that  her  Majesty's  Government 
are  not  unaware  of  the  duty  which 
this  country  owes  to  the  independ- 
ence and  the  neutrality  of  Belgium ; ' 
and,  '  I  trust  that,  whatever  may  be 
the  opinion  of  individual  members  of 
this  House,  your  lordships  will  not 
believe  that  when  once  we  have  made 
a  clear  intimation  of  our  intentions  in 
any  respect,  anything  will  prevent  us 
from  adhering  scrupulously  to  the 
position  we  have  taken.'" 

We  confess  that  the  wording  of 
Lord  Granville's  speech  seems  to 
us  to  put  the  matter  on  grounds 
which  would  make  us  very  unwill- 
ing to  believe  that  England  would 
easily  abandon  a  duty  of  such  dis- 
tinct obligation  as  this.  Observe 
the  indignant  repudiation  of  the 
idea  that  an  English  Government 
could  be  supposed  to  be  guilty 
of  such  treachery ;  the  implied 
sense  not  only  of  the  entire  House, 
but  of  the  entire  country,  that, 
however  unpleasant  the  duty,  it 
was  one  that  we  could  not  shirk. 
We  can  only  suppose  that  the 
sense  of  helplessness  in  presence 
of  the  great  forces  of  the  Conti- 
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nent  has  in  the  minds  of  some 
writers  engendered  the  idea  that 
we  cannot  attempt  to  fulfil  a  plain 
international  duty.  For  our  own 
part  we  believe  that  the  Sibyl  will 
be  inexorable,  and  will  demand  a 
higher  price,  and  offer  less  for  it, 
every  time  that  we  refuse  to  pay 
what  she  asks  as  the  condi- 
tion of  empire.  Both  France  and 
Germany  are  only  too  anxious 
that  they  should  have  data  on 
which  they  can  depend,  and  would 
welcome  our  boldly  insisting  on 
the  sacredness  of  the  soil  of  Bel- 
gium. Indeed,  according  to  the 
"  conclusion "  of  Sir  Charles 
Dilke's  now  published  volume, 
he  has  been  severely  handled  in 
France,  because  of  the  curiously 
false  reading  of  his  articles  that  he 
himself  advocated  the  abandon- 
ment of  Belgium.  Certainly  a 
previous  announcement  of  our  in- 
tention to  play  so  paltry  a  part 
would  help  to  bring  about  the 
evil. 

V.  TJie  French  and  German 
Armies  of  to-day. — When,  apart 
from  the  mere  question  of  fron- 
tier, we  balance  or  attempt  to 
balance  the  present  forces  of 
Germany  and  France,  the  prob- 
lem is  a  far  more  difficult  and 
more  complex  one.  On  the  one 
hand,  seventeen  years  is  a  long 
period  in  the  history  of  armies. 
It  is  the  period  between  the  Na- 
poleon of  1798  and  the  Napoleon 
of  Waterloo.  It  is  the  period  be- 
tween the  Prussia  of  the  "  Politi- 
cal Capitulation  of  Olmiitz  "  and 
the  Prussia  of  Sadowa.  It  is  ten 
years  more  than  the  period  be- 
tween the  collapse  of  the  Prussian 
mobilisation  of  1859  and  the  mob- 
ilisation which  overthrew  the 
German  Confederation.  As  far, 
therefore,  as  time  is  concerned, 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  why 
the  weights  should  not  have 
changed  in  the  scales.  The  power 


of  armies  is  a  thing  which  cannot 
be  gauged  by  any  sight.  More- 
over, the  seventeen  years  that  have 
passed  have  strangely  enough  just 
added  those  years  to  the  age  of  the 
elderly  men  who  commanded  the 
German  armies  in  1870,  and  have 
left  them  still  in  authority.  Un- 
less we  are  much  misinformed,  a 
tendency  of  this  kind  towards  a 
too  great  senility  has  to  some  ex- 
tent tended  to  invade  all  ranks  of 
officers.  Few  things  are  more 
ruinous  to  the  efficiency  of  an 
army.  Indeed,  if  the  German 
army  had  been  like  the  Prussia  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  or  the  France 
of  Napoleon,  or  even  the  English 
army  of  Wellington,  resting  on  the 
traditions  of  a  great  name,  we 
should,  from  analogy,  incline  to 
suspect  that  the  chances  of  its 
having  suffered  very  seriously  in 
efficiency  from  the  lapse  of  time 
were  very  strong  indeed.  But  the 
peculiarity  of  the  campaign  of 
1870  was  that,  able  leader  as  Von 
Moltke  showed  himself,  it  was  not 
he  who  won  most  of  the  battles. 
It  was  the  German  army.  Mr 
Hooper,  to  whose  work  we  have 
already  referred,  has  admirably 
pointed  out  both  the  dangers  and 
the  power  which  attended  the 
mode  in  which  the  Germans  fought 
their  battles.  The  risks  which 
would  have  been  run  by  them  if 
the  numbers  and  other  conditions 
had  been  anything  like  equal  are 
beyond  dispute.  But,  for  all  that, 
the  trained  habit  of  war,  the  know- 
ledge how  to  act  together  in 
emergencies,  the  mutual  confidence, 
represented  a  force  of  its  kind 
unique  and  new.  Some  approach 
to  it  existed  formerly  in  our  own 
army  in  the  Peninsula.  But  the 
conditions  of  the  time  demanded 
a  far  freer  exercise  of  individual 
initiative  than  was  ever  possible 
before.  Hence  one  may  almost 
say  that  it  was  the  engrained 
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habits  or  custom  of  the  German 
army  which  won  the  war,  or  at 
least  gave  to  the  Germans  the 
marvellous  power  they  developed. 
Now  there  are  few  things  in  the 
world  more  permanent  than  cus- 
tom. We  incline,  therefore,  to  be- 
lieve that  the  efficiency  of  the 
German  army  is  likely  to  be  main- 
tained for  a  far  longer  time  than 
has  usually  happened  where  armies 
formed  under  the  ideas  of  a  great 
leader  have  rusted  during  a  long 
peace,  and  have  gradually  mistaken 
forms  for  the  spirit  which  once 
animated  them.  That  certainly  is 
a  danger  for  the  German  army, 
but  we  do  not  think  that  it  has 
yet  affected  it.  The  conviction 
which  we  feel  in  looking  at  a  set 
of  German  soldiers  at  work  is  still 
always  that  whatever  has  to  be  done 
is  done  with  absolute  thoroughness 
and  efficiency. 

On  the  other  side,  we  cannot 
persuade  ourselves  that  all  the 
gaseous  froth  which  has  attended 
the  career  of  General  Boulanger 
was  precisely  the  thing  that  was 
wanted  to  give  efficiency  to  the 
French  army.  To  take  a  small 
point.  There  was  a  great  flourish 
of  trumpets  a  little  time  ago  as  to 
the  supply  to  the  French  army  of 
magazine  rifles.  So  far  as  we  can 
ascertain,-  only  two  divisions  have 
actually  received  them.  Mean- 
time, beyond  all  doubt  and  ques- 
tion, the  German  Government, 
which  has  talked  as  little  as  pos- 
sible about  the  matter,  has  been 
steadily  proceeding  with  the  actual 
armament.  In  the  same  way, 
everywhere  one  gets  a  sense  that 
the  French  will  have  talked  of  a 
good  deal  more  than  they  have 
done,  and  that  the  Germans  will 
have  done  a  good  deal  more  than 
they  have  talked  about.  That 
affects  largely  the  question  even  of 
the  armed  forces  that  will  respec- 
tively be  put  into  the  field. 


The  grand  French  total  shows, 
on  paper,  a  force  of  646,000  odd 
more  men  than  the  German, — the 
German  total  being  2,075,000,  the 
French  2,721,000.  If  a  great 
leader,  capable  of  awaking  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  French,  should 
arise,  there  is,  of  course,  no  cal- 
culating what  influence  that  fact 
might  have  on  the  future  war ; 
but  that  at  present  the  general 
temper  of  the  French  army,  and 
more  especially  of  the  territorial 
army,  represents  the  same  high 
condition  as  the  German,  we  can- 
not persuade  ourselves.  Probably 
the  territorial  army  is  now  better 
in  hand  than  were  those  Gardes 
Mobiles  who  surprised  MacMahon 
by  demanding  to  be  sent  back  to 
Paris  instead  of  towards  Berlin ; 
but  with  such  an  enormous  opera- 
tion to  be  carried  out,  as  is  rep- 
resented by  the  mobilisation,  the 
very  numbers  that  will  come  to 
hand  must  depend  on  the  discipline 
of  men  scattered  all  over  the  coun- 
try. We  cannot  satisfy  ourselves 
that  the  indications  are  that  the 
discipline  of  the  French  army  is 
in  a  satisfactory  condition.  That, 
with  such  elaborate  preparations 
as  the  French  have  made,  the  war 
would  be  a  very  different  one  from 
that  of  1870,  we  have  no  doubt; 
but  that  at  present  the  German 
army  would  still  be  able  to  give  a 
good  account  of  the  French  we  feel 
tolerably  certain.  The  element  of 
self-confidence,  so  necessary  to  the 
French,  which  made  the  French 
Guards,  always  accustomed  to  vic- 
tory, go  forward  with  such  power 
during  the  1870  campaign,  has 
disappeared.  •  The  French  a're 
always  talking  to  persuade  them- 
selves that  they  are  as  good  or 
better  than  the  German.  The  talk 
sounds  hollow.  It  has  not  in  it 
that  kind  of  ring  which  presages 
victory.  The  Germans  have  ac- 
quired a  calm  confidence  which 
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they  did  not  possess  at  the  begin-  question  of  the  balance  of  power 

nin.i;  of  1870.  as  it  aflects  ourselves.     It  will  be 

\\ "c  must  leave  for  our  next  ar-  necessary   to    consider,    first,    the 

tide  an  examination  of  the  bearing  Russo-Gennan  frontiers  and  their 

of  these  remarks  upon  the  general  effect  on  possible  war. 

Note. — A  courteous  and  friendly  critic  of  our  last  article  in  the  'St 
James's  Gazette'  suggests  a  doubt  whether  it  was  not  Sir  Arthur 
Otway,  and  not  Mr  Bright,  who  caused  the  removal  of  the  term  the 
"  Balance  of  Power  in  Europe"  from  the  Mutiny  Act.  We  are  grate- 
ful to  him  for  giving  us  an  excuse  for  citing  a  rather  curious  and  in- 
teresting piece  of  historical  evidence  from  a  friend  who,  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  last  article,  wrote  to  us,  "  It  may  interest  you  to  know 
that  I  happened  to  be  in  the  Speaker's  Gallery  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons when  Mr  Bright  came  to  speak  to  a  friend  of  his  who  was  sitting 
near  me,  and  said  to  him,  '  Do  you  know,  I  have  just  found  out  the 
oddest  thing  in  the  world.  Would  you  believe  that  they  have  retained 
to  this  year  the  statement  that  our  army  is  maintained  "  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  "  ? '  They  both  laughed,  and 
next  year  the  words  disappeared  from  the  Army  List." 

Our  own  statement  was  founded  upon  a  letter  from  Mr  Bright  to  a 
friend  which  we  well  remember  to  have  seen  published  at  the  time. 
We  do  not  remember  the  exact  part  which  Sir  Arthur  Otway  may 
have  played  in  the  matter,  but  that  the  Cabinet  Minister  whose  action 
determined  the  change  was  Mr  Bright,  we  believe  to  be  beyond  dispute. 

We  do  not  know  whether  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  to  more  than 
one  reader,  of  our  last  article,  that  we  certainly  did  not  say  that 
Mr  Bradlaugh  was  the  author  of  the  very  ancient  form  of  adjuration 
"  By  Jingo  "  ;  but  that  we  did  say  that  he  invented  the  political  nick- 
name "A  Jingo,"  "The  Jingoes,"  founding  it  upon  the  then  popular 
song  in  which  the  ancient  adjuration  appeared.  As  a  correspondent  of 
the  '  Glasgow  Herald '  thinks  that  he  has  disposed  of  our  statement  by 
quoting  from  '  Bombastes  Furioso '  the  oath,  %e  may  say,  first,  that  he 
might  have  seen  from  our  own  article  that  the  use  of  the  oath  in  the 
popular  song  preceded  Mr  Bradlaugh's  use  of  the  political  nickname ; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  antiquity  of  the  oath  runs  many  centuries  back 
before  '  Bombastes  Furioso.'  Our  assertion  as  to  the  authorship  of  the 
nickname  has  not  been  challenged,  because  it  could  not  be. 
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THE    COUNTEY    PAESON    AS    HE    WAS,    AND    AS    HE    IS. 


IN  his  notes  to  '  Waverley,'  Sir 
Walter  Scott  remarks  of  certain 
changes  which  had  taken  place  in 
Scotland  between  1745  and  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that 
they  had  made  the  Scotland  of  his 
own  day  as  unlike  what  it  was 
sixty  years  before  as  the  England 
of  sixty  years  before  was  to  the 
England  of  Elizabeth.  I  have  not 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  country 
to  say  whether  the  further  changes 
which  have  taken  place  since  Sir 
Walter  wrote  have  created  as  wide 
a  gap  between  the  Scotland  of  1886 
and  of  1806  as  existed  between  the 
Scotland  of  Sir  Arthur  Wardour 
and  the  Scotland  of  Baron  Brad- 
wardine.  But  of  this  I  am  sure, 
that  were  any  one  to  write  a  story 
of  English  rural  life,  entitled  '  'Tis 
Sixty  Years  since,'  he  would  have 
to  depict  a  state  of  manners  almost 
as  unfamiliar  to  the  present  gen- 
eration as  the  manners  drawn  by 
Fielding  and  Richardson.  George 
Eliot's  earlier  novels,  '  Adam 
Bede,'  '  Silas  Marner,'  and  '  Scenes 
of  Clerical  Life,'  haVe  to  some 
extent  done  this.  But  they  belong 
to  a  still  earlier  period,  the  last 
ten  years  of  the  eighteenth  and 
the  first  ten  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  not  a  ripple  yet 
moved  over  the  surface  of  rural 
society  to  tell  of  a  coming  change 
of  weather.  The  influence  of  the 
French  Revolution  was  visible  in 
the  large  towns  long  before  it 
penetrated  to  the  secluded  agri- 
cultural villages  buried  among 
their  woods  and  lanes ;  and  when 
rumours  of  it  did  reach  them,  the 
only  effect  was  to  intensify  their 
natural  conservatism  and  make 
them  cling  more  closely  than  ever 
to  the  old  order  of  things.  But 
my  own  reminiscences  refer  rather 


to  a  time  when  the  old  and  the 
new  order  of  ideas  were  just  be- 
ginning to  meet  each  other ;  when 
it  was  yet  doubtful  whether  rail- 
ways would  supersede  or  only  sup- 
plement stage-coaches ;  and  when 
the  seniors,  though  they  found 
themselves  jostled  here  and  there 
by  strange  theories  of  life  and 
dress  and  government,  did  not 
suspect  a  revolution,  and  were 
rather  irritated  than  alarmed. 

The  change  in  our  rural  society 
which  has  taken  place  since  that 
time  is  nowhere  so  strongly  marked 
as  it  is  in  the  characters  of  the 
clergy  and  the  better  class  of 
tenant-farmers.  The  squire  has 
changed,  but  not  so  much.  What 
he  may  become  in  a  few  years' 
time,  it  is  hazardous  to  conjecture  ; 
but  at  the  present  moment  the 
average  English  country  gentle- 
man of  four  or  five  thousand  a-year 
is  in  all  essential  respects  pretty 
nearly  what  he  .has  been  any  time 
since  the  death  of  George  IV.  Of 
the  peasantry  and  smaller  farmers 
the  habits  and  ways  of  thought 
are  comparatively  little  altered. 
If  they  have  picked  up  some  wild 
political  crotchets  from  men  like 
Arch  and  Collings,  they  are  only 
skin-deep.  The  spark  would  go 
out  directly  if  it  were  not  con- 
stantly fanned.  The  beginnings 
of  a  great  change  are  undoubtedly 
perceptible,  which  in  the  course  of 
another  generation,  when  board 
schools  and  agrarian  agitation 
shall  have  done  their  work,  may 
complete  that  transformation  in 
the  character  of  the  peasantry 
which  has  taken  place  in  the 
classes  just  above  them.  But  at 
present  we  see  only  the  germs, 
and  there  are  still  nooks  and 
corners  to  be  found  where  we  do 
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not  even  see  these.  But  in  the 
clergy  the  change  is  very  marked ; 
and  it  is  in  the  country  villages 
that  it  is  most  conspicuous  and 
most  significant,  and  most  close- 
ly connected  with  other  great 
changes  —  moral,  political,  and 
theological. 

The  distinctive  peculiarity  of  the 
country  parson  of  the  ancient 
regime  was  that  he  was  part  of  a 
system.  The  village  was  a  min- 
iature of  the  State.  The  three 
estates  of  the  realm  were  repre- 
sented by  the  parson,  the  farmers, 
and  the  labourers,  and  over  all  was 
the  squire.  The  little  community 
was,  under  the  old  parochial  system, 
self-contained  and  self-sufficing, 
with  a  life  of  its  own,  and  with  its 
own  traditions  and  idiosyncrasy. 
What  the  Church  was  to  the  na- 
tion the  parson  was  to  the  parish, 
and  this  embodiment  of  Church 
and  State  in  every  village  in 
the  kingdom  represented  with  per- 
fect fidelity  for  nearly  a  century 
and  a  half  the  preponderant  pub- 
lic opinion  of  England.  It  em- 
bodied the  Revolution  compro- 
mise, according  with  the  national 
repugnance  to  both  Popery  and 
Puritanism,  which  alone  made  the 
Revolution  a  success.  On  the 
barrier  against  both  presented  by 
the  Established  Church  of  Eng- 
land, the  nation  leaned  as  on  a 
rock.  The  private  lives  of  the 
clergy  ;  the  zeal  or  the  indolence 
displayed  by  them  in  their  special 
duties ;  the  awakening  or  non- 
awakening  character  of  their  Sun- 
day discourses, — were  trifles  not 
worth  a  moment's  consideration 
alongside  of  the  great  truth  to 
which  the  Church  was  a  standing 
witness,  and  the  safety  of  the 
great  fortress  of  which  she  was  a 
corner-stone.  The  shafts  of  Dis- 
sent, few  and  far  between  as  they 
were,  glanced  harmlessly  off  the 
solid  wall  which  the  Church  then 


presented  to  their  attacks.    In  fact, 
the  position  in  which  the  clergy  lay 
intrenched  was  scarcely  touched  by 
them.     Bolts  aimed  at  doctrine  or 
discipline  flew  wide  of  the  mark, 
when  doctrine  and  discipline  had 
ceased    to    interest    society,    and 
when   the   Church's    strength   lay 
in  her  national  character,  and  the 
double  front  which  she  presented 
against  the  two  extremes  of  big- 
otry   and    hypocrisy,    represented 
to    the    popular    intelligence    by 
Popery  and  Dissent.      It  was  an 
era  in  which  her   spiritual  func- 
tions were,  owing  to  the  force  of 
circumstances,  subordinated  to  her 
political  and  social  ones.    Two  hun- 
dred  years  of   revolution,   during 
which  the  nation  had  been  tossed 
to  and   fro  between  the   conflict- 
ing extremes  of  religious  intoler- 
ance, had  made  it  heartily  weary 
of    both.      A  decline   of  what  is 
called    spiritual    activity,    not    of 
real  sober-minded  piety,  was  the 
inevitable  consequence  as  soon  as 
the   combatants   were    exhausted. 
The  nation  sank  back,  as  it  were, 
into  a  kind  of  religious  arm-chair, 
in  which  it  slumbered  peacefully 
till  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.     The  Church  of  England, 
therefore,  not  only  represented  the 
dominant  political  opinion  of  the 
Georgian  era,  but  also  the  spirit 
of  the  age  by  which  it  was  natur- 
ally accompanied — the  comfortable 
easy    way    of    taking    things   into 
which  the  English  people  settled 
down    after    the    tumult    of    the 
Reformation   and  the  Revolution 
had  subsided.     Wesley  and  Whit- 
field  produced  a  great  commotion  ; 
but  the  mere  fact  that  the  Church 
weathered  it  so  easily,  proves  the 
truth  of  what  we  say — namely,  that 
the   foundations   upon  which   she 
then  rested-  were  not  touched  by 
the  declamations  of  the  Methodists. 
Nor  did  they  themselves  wish  to 
touch  them.     The  Dissenters,  for 
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many  generations,  shared  in  the 
popular  conviction  that  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Church  of  England  as 
then  constituted  was,  upon  the 
whole,  for  the  public  good.  As 
Englishmen  they  saw  what  their 
fellow  -  countrymen  saw  in  the 
Church  of  England.  They  de- 
sired greater  liberties  for  them- 
selves, but  years  went  by  before 
they  were  hostile  to  the  Estab- 
lishment. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  clergy 
who  were  brought  up  under  this 
dispensation  must  have  possessed 
a  quiet  undoubting  confidence  in 
themselves  and  their  own  position, 
which  would  give  free  play  to  all 
individual  peculiarities,  and  relieve 
them  almost  entirely  from  any  un- 
due solicitude  about  public  opinion. 
Such  a  position  in  every  walk  of 
life  has  its  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages. Virtual  irresponsibil- 
ity may  lead  to  neglect  of  duty,  to 
abuse  of  power,  to  selfishness  and 
self-indulgence.  On  the  other 
hand,  freedom  from  restraint,  and 
from  the  perpetual  haunting  fear 
of  what  the  world  will  say,  tends 
to  make  men  more  natural,  more 
spontaneous,  and  therefore  more 
likely  to  be  listened  to,  than  when 
they  are  less  at  their  ease.  In 
short,  as  a  general  rule,  it  makes 
the  good  better  and  the  bad  worse  : 
and  so  it  was  in  the  Church  of 
England.  There  were  in  those  old 
days,  it  is  but  too  true,  many  very 
bad  clergymen,  to  whom  what  they 
called  "  parsoning "  was  a  simple 
bore,  and  who  excused,  though  they 
could  not  justify,  the  well-known 
saying  of  Sydney  Smith.  But  of 
the  large  majority  I  believe  that 
at  least  two-thirds  were  beneficial 
members  of  society,  doing  a  great 
deal  of  good  in  their  own  way,  and 
attaching  the  people  to  the  Church 
by  stronger  ties  than  any  which 
exist  now.  The  other  third  were 
probably  as  active  and  zealous 


parish  priests  as  any  to  be  found 
even  in  these  days  of  ecclesiastical 
revivals. 

Of  the  country  parson,  who  was 
indigenous  to  the  kind  of  soil  I  have 
described,  there  were,  of  course, 
numerous  varieties.  Some,  I  think, 
are  quite  extinct.  Some  linger 
still  "  in  sheltered  situations."  But 
thirty  years  ago  there  were  many 
survivors  of  the  old  breed — men 
born  in  the  last  century,  who  were 
ordained  and  settled  down  in  coun- 
try livings  while  Lord  Liverpool 
was  Prime  Minister,  and  who, 
though  many  of  them  had  the 
sense  to  see  that  the  revival  of 
1833  was  historically  unassailable, 
never  took  to  it  kindly,  and  seemed 
redolent  to  the  last  of  high  pews, 
black  gowns,  bassoons,  fiddles,  and 
parish  clerks  in  top  -  boots.  I 
myself,  however,  can  recollect  an 
older  specimen  than  even  these—- 
one who,  born  before  the  death  of 
Chatham,  lived  to  see  the  death 
of  Palmerston,  and  carried  far 
down  into  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  not  only  the 
habits  and  opinions,  but  even  the 
costume,  of  the  age  of  Pitt  and 
Fox.  He  never  had  a  pair  of 
trousers  in  his  life ;  and  though  it 
was  to  be  gathered  from  his  conver- 
sation that  he  had  some  time  in 
his  dandy  days  figured  in  boots  and 
buckskins,  my  own  impression  is 
that  when  I  knew  him  he  had 
never  worn  a  boot  for  forty  years. 
In  height  he  was  about  five  feet 
eight :  and  was  always  dressed  in 
a  very  broad  -  skirted  black  tail- 
coat, coming  well  up  into  the  hol- 
low of  his  head  behind,  a  black 
single  -  breasted  waistcoat,  black 
knee-breeches,  shoes,  and  gaiters. 
He  wore  no  shirt-collar,  but  a  volu- 
minous white  neckerchief  wound 
round  his  neck  in  soft  thick  folds, 
contrasting  favourably  with  the 
tight  cravats  and  high  "  stick-ups  " 
which  were  then  in  vogue.  On 
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tVstiv<>  occasions  he  appeared,  of 
course,  in  black  silks  and  silver 
buckles;  and  I  can  recollect  him 
when  a  young  man  of  sixty-five  or 
so  wearing  the  tight  black-silk  pan- 
taloons which  are  chiefly  known 
to  the  present  generation  by  the 
portrait  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He 
played  a  very  good  rubber,  and 
was  a  welcome  guest  at  all  the 
dinner-parties  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, where  he  was  treated  with 
great  respect,  and  in  his  later  years 
regarded  with  much  interest  by 
those  who  met  him  for  the  first 
time.  He  was  fond  of  society,  and 
well  qualified  to  shine  in  it,  his 
natural  gaiety  and  his  old-fashioned 
politeness  mingling  together  very 
happily.  But  much  as  he  enjoyed 
himself  abroad,  it  was  in  his  own 
home,  in  his  own  village,  and 
among  his  own  people,  that  he 
sought  and  found  the  good  of  life. 
He  knew  no  pleasanter  hours 
than  those  which  he  spent  in  a 
round  of  cottage  visits,  chatting 
with  the  mothers  and  grandmothers 
of  the  hamlet  at  their  afternoon  tea, 
observing  traits  of  character,  local 
idioms,  and  specimens  of  rustic 
humour,  which  it  was  his  delight 
to  retail  in  the  evening  to  an  ap- 
preciative circle  at  the  parsonage. 

The  cottagers  in  turn  were 
equally  glad  to  see  him,  for,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  illness,  his  conver- 
sation was  of  a  secular  character ; 
and  as  he  was  skilled  in  horti- 
culture, and  learned,  as  Dominie 
Sampson  would  have  said,  in  that 
which  appertaineth  unto  swine  and 
poultry,  he  was  able  to  give  them 
useful  hints  on  these  subjects,  and 
sometimes  left  them  wiser  than  he 
found  them — a  result  not  always, 
perhaps,  attained  by  men  of  more 
spiritual  zeal,  who  are  fond  of  im- 
proving all  occasions.  Not  but 
what,  if  either  man  or  woman 
had  been  long  absent  from  church, 
without  being  able  to  assign  a 


good  reason  for  it,  he  would  ad- 
minister a  grave  rebuke,  all  t In- 
more  telling  from  his  habitual  easy 
good-nature.  It  was  seldom  that 
these  visiting  days  did  not  result 
in  one  or  more  plates  making 
their  appearance  at  the  parsonage 
dinner-table,  to  be  filled  with  slices 
from  the  joint  swimming  in  abun- 
dance of  gravy,  for  some  invalid 
parishioner  whose  case  required 
good  living.  On  a  summer  even- 
ing he  delighted  to  stroll  down 
his  fields  as  far  as  the  allotment- 
grounds  which  he  had  provided 
for  the  labourers  out  of  his  small 
glebe,  and  inspect  their  crops  or 
their  tillage ;  and  I  can  see  him 
now  in  the  hay-field,  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  and  a  benig- 
nant smile  upon  his  countenance, 
as  he  exchanged  jokes  with  the 
mowers  or  the  rakers — there  were 
no  machines  then  —  who  might 
have  had  perhaps  just  a  drop  more 
beer  than  would  have  been  alto- 
gether good  for  them  at  any  other 
time  than  harvest,  but  who  never 
forgot  themselves,  even  under  the 
influence  of  malt,  in  talking  to 
the  "parson,"  who,  I  don't  sup- 
pose, ever  heard  a  rude  word 
uttered  in  his  presence  during  the 
whole  fifty-six  years  that  he  reigned 
over  that  little  kingdom.  He 
always  dined  with  the  village  club 
at  their  annual  feast,  and  watched 
with  delight  the  rapid  disappear- 
ance of  the  roast  veal  and  batter 
puddings,  which  were  considered 
the  prime  dainties  on  such  occa- 
sions. He  did  not  disapprove  of 
a  moderate  hilarity,  though  he 
retired  before  the  dancing  began, 
only  lingering  long  enough  on  one 
occasion  to  hear,  to  his  life-long 
amusement,  a  rustic  gallant  assure 
a  young  lady  of  his  acquaintance 
that  he  "would  kiss  her  if  she 
wished  it." 

At  home  he  found  occupation  in 
f arming  the  few  acres  of  land  which 
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he  kept  in  his  own  hands,  in  prun- 
ing his  apricot  and  apple  trees,  in 
keeping  in  order  the  shady  walks 
which  he  had  formed  in  various 
corners  of  his  garden,  in  looking 
after  the  ducks,  guinea-fowls,  and 
turkeys  which  thronged  his  little 
farmyard,  and  in  sometimes  drag- 
ging the  brook  which  ran  through 
his  meadows,  and  yielded  good 
pike,  eels,  perch,  and  roach,  which, 
as  his  sons  grew  up,  were  reserved 
for  angling  purposes.  He  was  no 
sportsman,  though  very  fond  of 
natural  history,  and  a  student  of 
the  habits  of  birds,  who  built  at 
their  ease  in  the  thick  leafy  covert 
which  engirdled  on  every  side  his 
own  snug  ivy-covered  house.  He 
knew  the  eggs  and  the  nests  of 
every  common  bird  that  flew,  and 
was  always  well  pleased  if  his 
children  brought  him  specimens  of 
the  rarer  kinds,  or  of  such  as 
only  haunted  the  more  distant 
fields  and  brook-sides. 

In  this  round  of  simple  amuse- 
ments our  country  parson  passed 
his  years,  quite  unaware  that  for 
six  days  of  the  week  anything 
more  could  be  required  of  him,  or 
that  the  days  were  coming  when 
zealots  and  bigots  would 

"  Call  his  harmless  life  a  crime," 

and  the  clergy  would  be  sum- 
moned to  exchange  their  sickles 
and  their  pruning -knives  for  the 
weapons  of  spiritual  warfare,  and 
their  quiet  game  of  whist  and 
their  pleasant  village  gossip  for  the 
"  serious  problems  of  humanity," 
which,  in  the  language  of  the  new 
school,  are  "  everywhere  calling  for 
solution."  That  day  indeed  came 
even  to  this  good  old  gentleman 
before  he  was  called  from  his 
earthly  home  to  a  better  one, 
where,  let  us  hope,  there  are 
neither  schools  nor  school  boards, 
neither  conscience  clauses  nor  re- 
vised codes,  and  where  payment 


for  results  having  been  made  once 
for  all,  we  shall,  we  trust,  never 
hear  of  it  again. 

But  our  country  parson  always 
strove  to  do  his  duty  according  to 
his  lights,  and  when  the  new  order 
began  to  reveal  itself,  he  made  a 
manful  effort  to  respond  to  the 
appeal.  This  was  hard  work  at 
eighty  years  of  age.  He  preached 
in  his  surplice,  and  had  serviqe 
on  saints'  days,  and  restored  his 
church,  and  while  his  strength 
lasted  did  what  he  could.  But 
neither  he  nor  his  people  ever  took 
kindly  to  the  new  ways. 

"In  church  with  meek  and  unaffected 

grace 
His  looks  adorned  the  venerable  place." 

His  sermons  were  of  the  good 
old  style,  inculcating  the  reality 
of  Christianity,  illustrating  the 
doubts  which  might  be  thrown 
upon  it  after  the  fashion  of  Arch- 
bishop Whately,  and  insisting  on 
the  congregation  believing  in  it 
as  they  believed  in  the  history  of 
England;  which,  by  the  by,  did 
not  go  much  back  warder  with 
most  of  them  than  "  Bony "  and 
the  battle  of  Waterloo.  He  was 
a  beautiful  and  most  impressive 
reader,  thoroughly  simple  and 
unaffected,  but  combining  great 
earnestness  with  those  natural 
powers  of  elocution  which  no  art 
can  teach ;  and  which  lent  a 
charm  to  the  liturgy  and  the 
lessons,  especially  if  taken  from 
the  Old  Testament,  such  as  once 
experienced  could  never  again  be 
forgotten.  But  when  he  tried  to 
go  beyond  this  he  did  not  succeed. 
The  people  did  not  come  to  church 
on  the  saints'  days.  "  The  band  " 
took  offence  at  the  harmonium ;  and 
after  all,  I  think  the  bad  chanting 
of  a  village  choir  was  a  poor  ex- 
change for  the  quiet  pathos  with 
which  the  white-haired  patriarch 
in  the  twilight  of  a  wintry  after- 
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noon  used  to  repeat  the  nunc  me 
•  I'unittas.  When  the  summons 
came  he  was  in  his  ninety-sixth 
year,  and  though  it  was  long  since 
he  had  mingled  in  general  society, 
it  was  felt  in  the  neighbourhood 
that  one  of  its  landmarks  had 
departed.  "  He  was  a  great  man 
among  his  people,"  said  the  great- 
est English  Churchman  of  our  own 
day,  "  and  we  shall  have  no  more 
such  in  the  Church  of  England  of 
the  future." 

But  "  the  country  parson  as  he 
was "  comprehends  many  other 
varieties,  which  have  now  how- 
ever, for  the  most  part,  disap- 
peared likewise.  There  was,  of 
course,  the  hunting  parson,  as  there 
is  still,  but  who  differed  from  the 
hunting  parson  of  to-day  as  Adam 
before  the  fall  differed  from  Adam 
after  the  fall.  He  hunted,  and 
thought  no  ill :  he  knew  not  that 
it  was  wrong,  or  that  anybody  else 
knew  it ;  whereas  the  parson  who 
hunts  nowadays  does  it  in  more  or 
less  of  a  defiant  spirit,  as  a  protest 
against  "narrowness" — all  denot- 
ing the  more  combative  controver- 
sial stage  into  which  we  have  now 
passed  out  of  that  peaceful  Arcadia 
of  mutual  toleration.  But  I  think 
the  farming  parson  was  a  more 
decidedly  special  product  of  the 
old  school  than  the  sporting  one ; 
and  that  very  few  clergymen  are 
to  be  found  nowadays  who  farm 
in  earnest  on  a  large  scale,  and 
look  to  their  profits  for  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  their  income. 
There  are  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land, especially  in  the  midland 
counties,  livings  with  very  large 
glebes  attached  to  them,  running 
from  one  hundred  to  six  or  seven 
hundred  acres.  The  parson  some- 
times took  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
this  into  his  own  hands,  and  toiled 
as  hard  in  his  vocation  as  any  born 
and  bred  agriculturist.  He  over- 
looked his  men  in  the  fields,  and 


occasionally  took  off  his  coat  and 
helped  them,  went  to  fairs  and 
markets,  bought  and  sold  hard 
bargains,  and  was  as  good  a  judge 
of  a  beast  as  "  e'er  a  farmer  in  the 
country."  I  can  remember  such 
men : — 

"  One  such  I  saw  what  time  the  labour- 
ing ox 

With  loosened  traces  from  the  furrow 
came." 

He  was  a  short,  stout,  plethoric 
man,  with  legs  set  on  rather  behind 
him,  as  some  men's  are,  like  a 
cochin-china's;  and  though  active 
and  robust,  always  rather  waddled 
in  his  walk.  One  peculiarity  which 
I  think,  however,  he  shared  in 
common  with  all  the  men  of  that 
leaven,  was  that  he  always  wore 
his  clerical  dress  in  whatever  work 
he  was  engaged;  and  he  might 
be  seen  on  a  winter  afternoon, 
just  as  the  teams  got  back  from 
some  outlying  field,  "  serving  "  the 
pigs,  or  bringing  fodder  on  a  pitch- 
fork to  the  cattle  in  the  farmyard, 
in  a  full  suit  of  black  not  very 
much  the  worse  for  wear.  No- 
body thought  ill  of  such  a  man 
for  his  mode  of  life :  it  detracted 
in  no  way  from  the  article  of  his 
spirituality.  He  went  every- 
where like  other  clergymen ;  and 
his  daughters,  if  he  had  any,  would 
be  refined  and  accomplished  ladies. 
Odd  as  it  may  seem,  there  was  noth- 
ing of  the  Trulliber  about  these 
men;  and  what  is  perhaps  still 
odder,  is  the  fact  that,  in  the  case 
of  the  one  whom  I  have  more  par- 
ticularly in  my  eye,  his  sermons 
were  abstruse  and  casuistical,  de- 
voted to  such  distinctions  of  inter- 
pretation and  niceties  of  theology 
as  one  certainly  would  not  have 
expected  from  his  ordinary  conver- 
sation and  appearance.  Perhaps 
the  one  was  necessary  to  neutralise 
the  effect  of  the  other ;  and  the 
profound  learning  assumed  in  the 
pulpit  on  Sunday  was  intended  to 
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restore  the  balance,  which  had  been 
sadly  weighed  down  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week  on  the  side  of 
turnips,  tups,  and  oilcake. 

Then  there  were  the  clerical 
"  bucks  "  and  diners-out,  whom  I 
recollect  still  earlier  in  my  boy- 
hood. The  comic  curate,  who  came 
out  to  dinner  in  pale-green  kersey- 
mere tights — a  man  of  family,  an 
accomplished  dancer,  and  asked  to 
all  the  great  houses  in  the  county. 
Some  of  Miss  Austen's  clergy- 
men, though  not  guilty  of  such 
audacities  of  costume,  belonged, 
nevertheless,  to  the  same  type,  and 
were  doubtless  considered  excellent 
parish  clergymen  in  their  day. 
"  How's  your  parson  getting  on  ? " 
said  a  country  gentleman,  who  was 
somewhat  of  a  humourist,  to  a 
very  worthy  cow-doctor  who  lived 
in  a  neighbouring  village ;  "  he's 
rather  a  queer  sort,  I  understand." 
The  parson  in  question  was  un- 
happily addicted  to  liquor,  and 
what  Johnson  calls  "the  lighter 
vices  " ;  but  the  man  was  in  arms 
in  a  moment.  ' '  Queer,  Sir  Charles ! " 
he  exclaimed;  "he's  a  most  respect- 
able man,  barring  his  character  !  " 
Sir  Charles  told  this  story  to  his 
dying  day  with  increased  enjoy- 
ment of  it  every  time.  It  was 
clear  that  in  the  man's  eyes  the 
parson  was  -an  institution.  If  his 
private  character  was  bad,  it  was 
to  be  regretted ;  but  it  did  not 
affect  his  position  if  his  public 
duties  were  respectably  performed. 

Then  there  was  the  pleasant, 
middle-aged,  free  and  easy,  very 
gentlemanly  parson,  who  was  not 
perhaps  much  of  a  sportsman, 
though  he  might  fish  or  shoot  a 
little  now  and  then,  but  was  emi- 
nently the  man  of  society,  told  the 
best  and  newest  stories,  joked  with 
the  young  ladies,  talked  like  a  Lon- 
don clubman  to  their  fathers  and 
their  brothers,  affected  the  character 
of  a  thorough  "man  of  the  world," 
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and  dressed  as  little  like  a  clergy- 
man as  he  could.  Before  the  rural 
conscience  was  awakened  from  its 
long  sleep,  such  men  were  great 
favourites  in  society.  They  were 
often  men  of  some  little  culture, 
fair  scholars,  and  generally  well 
informed.  But  they  agreed  with 
all  the  other  varieties  I  have  men- 
tioned in  the  one  common  char- 
acteristic, that  they  did  not  con- 
sider their  profession  to  entail  on. 
them  of  necessity  anything  in  the 
shape  of  a  distinctly  non-secular 
character.  They  were  part  of  the 
county  society,  belonging  to  a  pro- 
fession requiring  the  performance 
of  duties  more  than  ordinarily 
grave  and  serious,  but  when  these 
were  done  not  demanding  of  them 
any  very  different  life  from  that 
of  their  neighbours.  They  were 
part  of  a  great  system,  and  that 
carried  it  off.  Of  course  it  is  not 
meant  that  this  conception  was 
universal.  Evangelicalism,  in  fact, 
was  a  standing  protest  against  it. 
But  Evangelicalism  abode  chiefly  in 
the  towns,  and  never  laid  any  hold 
of  the  country  people,  whose  minds 
are  not  the  kind  of  soil  in  which 
emotional  religion  takes  root.  For 
all  that  Evangelicalism  could  have 
done  in  the  majority  of  English 
villages,  the  country  parson  as  he 
was  might  have  gone  on  playing 
his  rubber,  farming  his  glebe,  feed- 
ing his  pigs,  shooting  his  par- 
tridges, and  taking  an  active  part 
in  country  business  to  the  day  of 
judgment. 

The  old-fashioned  parson  and 
the  old  -  fashioned  peasant  were 
thoroughly  in  harmony  with  each 
other.  They  looked  upon  Dissent- 
ers as  Cobbett  looked  upon  them. 
Many  of  them  saw  no  harm  in  go- 
ing "  to  chapel "  on  Sunday  even- 
ing if  they  had  been  to  church 
in  the  morning ;  and  the  parson 
saw  little  harm  in  it  either.  The 
leading  Dissenter  in  the  village — 
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a  cantankerous  man,  too — used  to 
say  of  the  first  old  gentleman  I 
have  described  that  he  was  "» 
true  Christian."  A  shoemaker  in 
the  same  parish,  of  a  figurative  turn 
of  mind,  declared  that  there  was 
"  such  a  mess  o'  wickedness  in  the 
world  that  men  wanted  more  than 
one  hoss  to  pull  them  through  it." 
Now  and  then  the  Dissenters,  un- 
der the  old  regime,  would  be  sup- 
posed to  forget  themselves,  and 
carry  their  heads  a  little  too  high, 
as  when  they  asked  the  parish 
clerk  to  tea — a  liberty  which  he 
indignantly  resented.  But,  on  the 
whole,  the  religious  life  of  the  vil- 
lage in  those  good  old  days  ITpiv 
fXOtiv  uuzs  'Ax<u'a>v  glided  smoothly 
along.  The  parson  was  accepted 
as  part  of  the  constitution — a  coun- 
try gentleman,  a  magistrate  charged 
with  civil  as  well  as  with  religious 
functions,  and  sharing  with  the 
squire  the  duty  of  keeping  order 
within  a  given  district.  As 
long  as  this  conception  lasted,  so 
long  was  his  position  impregnable. 
The  Nonconformist  theory  did  not 
seriously  affect  it — indeed,  scarcely 
touched  it.  The  two  did  not  meet 
upon  the  same  ground.  It  was  im- 
possible that  the  work  of  the  clergy 
as  understood  at  that  time  could 
have  been  performed  by  any  volun- 
tary society.  But  in  proportion 
as  the  clergy  have  lost  their  blend- 
ed character,  and  come  to  rely 
more  exclusively  on  their  theo- 
logical title  to  obedience,  so  far 
have  they  quitted  their  vantage- 
ground,  and  descended  to  an  arena 
where  Dissent  can  meet  them  upon 
something  like  equal  terms.  That 
they  have  gained  much  in  exchange 
for  what  they  have  lost  I  should 
be  the  last  to  deny.  But  of  that 
hereafter. 

The  old  system  wore  itself  out 
at  last.  Thanks  to  the  vigour  and 
patriotism  of  the  English  aristoc- 
racy, the  revolutionary  elements 


which  existed  in  England,  as  they 
must  exist  in  all  old  countries, 
did  not  catch  fire  from  the  French  ; 
and  we  escaped  all  violent  dis- 
turbance. But  we  could  not  es- 
cape altogether.  Privilege  be- 
came unpopular.  The  Dissenters 
gathered  strength  and  purpose. 
The  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corpo- 
ration Acts — and  more,  far  more, 
the  repeal  of  Roman  Catholic 
disabilities ;  the  Reform  Bill,  and 
the  legislation  which  followed  it ; 
the  new  Poor  Law  and  the  Muni- 
cipal Corporation  Acts, — effected 
in  the  course  of  seven  years  a  com- 
plete change  in  the  position  of  the 
country  parson,  though  its  full 
effects  were  of  course  not  recog- 
nised at  once,  and  men  of  the  old 
school  went  on  as  before,  and  the 
existing  generation  continued  to 
think  of  them  as  before,  long 
after  the  ancient  regime  had  re- 
ceived its  mortal  wound.  But 
this  was  not  all. 

There  were  men  in  the  Church 
of  England  at  that  time  who  clear- 
ly understood  what  had  happened 
between  1828  and  1833,  and  what 
was  likely  to  follow,  if  something 
was  not  done.  At  that  time,  says 
Cardinal  Newman,  "  I  hated 
Liberalism."  The  triumph  of 
Liberalism  was  to  him  like  the 
triumph  of  Antichrist.  And  he 
and  his  friends  set  to  work  to  arm 
the  Church  of  England  at  all 
events  for  the  coming  struggle, 
and  to  find  her  a  new,  and,  as  they 
hoped,  a  stronger  position  instead 
of  the  one  which  she  had  lost,  or 
was  about  to  lose.  It  is  no  part  of 
the  design  of  this  paper  to  discuss 
either  the  progress,  the  character, 
or  the  wisdom  of  the  great  Oxford 
revival.  I  believe  it  was,  from  a 
Churchman's  point  of  view,  a  ne- 
cessity of  the  period.  But  along 
with  the  vast  amount  of  practical 
good  which  it  undoubtedly  accom- 
plished, it  certainly  had  this  re- 
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suit  also,  that  it  damped  the 
loyalty  of  the  middle  classes  to- 
wards the  Church  of  England. 
These  were,  and  still  are,  rigid- 
ly Protestant.  They  had  been 
shocked  by  Roman  Catholic  eman- 
cipation, and  the  proof  of  the 
Church  of  England's  weakness 
which  it  seemed  to  afford.  Still 
they  would  have  allowed,  perhaps, 
that  so  far  the  Church  had  done 
her  best.  She  had  fought  the  old 
battle  over  again  to  the  best  of  her 
ability,  and  though  her  strength 
was  not  equal  to  the  defence  of 
the  fortress  intrusted  to  her,  she 
had  not  betrayed  it.  But  when 
Tractarianism  made  its  appear- 
ance their  horror  knew  no  bounds. 
The  Church,  they  thought,  had 
voluntarily  abdicated  the  position 
which  alone  gave  her  a  right  to 
their  allegiance,  and  had  gone  over 
to  the  enemy.  To  understand  the 
Anglican  revival  required,  as  Mr 
Cassilis  said  of  Young  England, 
"  a  doosid  deal  of  history  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,"  and  of  this  sort 
of  thing  the  middle  classes  were  as 
innocent  as  Mr  Cassilis  himself. 

The  movement  has  had  great 
success  in  reclaiming  the  masses 
of  the  working  population,  but 
it  weakened  the  position  of  the 
country  parson.  The  farmers  and 
small  tradesmen  were  almost  to 
a  man  against  it ;  and  of  course 
when  the  parson  laid  claim  to 
higher  spiritual  prerogatives,  his 
personal  qualifications  and  his 
daily  life  and  conversation  were 
subjected  to  closer  scrutiny. 
What  the  Tracts  had  done  to 
loosen  the  relation  between  the 
parson  and  the  farmer,  the  new 
Poor  Law  did  to  loosen  the  rela- 
tion between  the  parson  and  the 
peasantry.  Of  this  I  feel  more 
sure  than  of  anything  else  which 
I  have  said  in  this  article.  I  am 
old  enough  to  remember  as  a  child 
the  way  in  which  the  labourers 


talked  of  the  "  Bastile."  The  sub- 
stitution  of  a  Union  Board  of 
Guardians  for  the  ancient  paro- 
chial organisation  severed  the  old 
bond  between  the  labourers  and 
the  landowners,  whether  lay  or 
clerical,  and,  together  with  the 
new  Ritual,  has  been  one  of  the 
chief  instruments  of  change  in  the 
position  of  the  country  clergy. 

The  country  parson,  as  he  is, 
presents  as  many  varieties  to  the 
eye  of  the  philosopher  as  his  less 
active  but  more  comfortable  pre- 
decessor. There  are  among  them, 
of  course,  "  survivals,"  anachron- 
isms, who,  if  they  had  lived  sixty 
years  ago,  would  have  been  more 
in  their  place.  But  these  are  few 
and  far  between.  There  are,  as 
I  have  said,  sporting  parsons  now 
as  ever ;  but  the  parson  who  hunts 
nowadays,  in  the  spirit  of  muscular 
Christianity — who  hunts  as  Kings- 
ley  hunted,  not  only  because  he 
likes  it,  but  to  show  that  a  clergy- 
man has  as  good  a  right  to  hunt  as 
any  other  man,  and  as  a  protest 
against  asceticism,  sacerdotalism, 
and  modern  exaltation  of  the  hi- 
erarchic ^0os,  in  general — is  wide 
asunder  as  the  poles  from  the  sport- 
ing parson  of  yore,  innocent  of  all 
moral  purpose,  and  hunting  if  he 
liked  it,  just  as  he  got  up  or  went 
to  bed  without  its  even  entering 
into  his  head  that  there  could  be 
two  opinions  on  the  subject.  But 
the  great  point  which  the  body  of 
English  country  clergy  of  to-day 
seem  to  possess  in  common  is  that 
they  feel  less  strongly  than  they 
did  that  they  are  part  of  our  great 
national  system,  and  more  than 
they  did  that  their  position  in 
the  country  depends  exclusively 
on  their  personal  efficiency.  At 
first  sight  perhaps  everybody 
might  be  inclined  to  cry  out,  And 
so  much  the  better !  But  this  I 
take  leave  to  doubt.  The  proof 
of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating, 
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and  if  we  take  an  average  agricul- 
tural village  of  the  present  day, 
and  compare  it  with  what  we  can 
remember  thirty  years  ago,  shall 
we  find  that  marked  improvement 
in  the  manners  and  morals  of  the 
people  which  would  be  the  best 
proof  of  the  assertion  1  The  moral 
influence  of  the  Church  of  England, 
as  a  divine  institution  which  was 
part  also  of  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
had  the  same  claim  on  your  obedi- 
ence as  the  sovereign,  the  magis- 
trate, and  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, was  quite  equal,  I  think,  to 
the  effect  which  is  produced  by  the 
increased  individual  activity  of  the 
parochial  clergy.  However  this 
may  be,  that  is  certainly  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  epochs. 
The  modern  country  parson  is — 
not  always,  for  there  is  not  the 
same  homogeneity  about  the  class 
as  formerly,  but,  generally  speak- 
ing—  always  "on  the  go."  He 
has  penny  readings,  harvest-home 
festivals  with  a  church  service,  lec- 
tures, entertainments  without  num- 
ber. He  strives  most  earnestly  and 
laboriously  to  identify  himself  with 
the  amusements  of  the  people,  as 
well  as  with  their  more  serious  con- 
cerns, and  to  show  them  that  the 
Church  is  everywhere,  and  has  as 
much  sympathy  with  the  joyous 
humanities  of  our  nature  as  with 
its  spiritual  wants  and  troubles. 
All  this  is  excellent.  Only  under 
the  old  regime  it  was  taken  for 
granted.  Now  the  parson's  life  is 
one  long  effort.  He  is  always  to  be 
seen  in  his  long  single-breasted 
coat  and  slouched  billycock  hat, 
hurrying  at  a  half-run  from  one 
end  of  the  village  to  the  other, 
intent  upon  some  new  scheme  for 
what  is  called  "  interesting  the 
people."  In  a  healthier  state  of 
things  they  did  not  stand  in  need 
of  being  interested.  The  laissez 
faire  principle  is  altogether  ban- 
ished from  among  the  modern 


country  clergy  ;  and  the  difference 
between  old  and  new  is  specially 
emphasised  in  their  attitude  to- 
wards Dissenters. 

The  country  parson,  as  he  was, 
looked  on  them  simply  as  one  of 
the  minor  troubles  of  life,  of  which, 
as  no  one  could  hope  altogether  to 
escape  them,  it  behoved  a  sensible 
man  to  make  the  best.  His  way 
was  to  take  no  notice  of  them  ;  to 
assume  that  they  were  all  Church- 
men, as  by  law  they  were,  and  to 
visit  them  and  talk  to  them  just 
exactly  as  he  would  have  done  to 
any  other  of  his  parishioners.  This, 
I  am  afraid,  the  country  parson  of 
to-day  finds  to  be  almost  impos- 
sible. The  parson  who  was  not 
only  the  clergyman  but  a  good 
deal  more  besides  could  do  this ; 
and  in  remote  parts  of  England, 
where  Dissenters  who  never  enter 
the  church  door  still  seek  the  cler- 
gyman's advice  in  all  temporal  diffi- 
culties, he  can  do  so  still.  But 
these  are  exceptional  cases.  The 
Dissenting  minister  now  considers 
himself  and  the  parson  to  represent 
two  rival  Churches,  and  the  old 
relationship  between  them  has 
been  destroyed  by  the  Dissenters 
themselves,  even  if  the  clergy  had 
been  anxious  to  preserve  it.  They 
now,  however,  seem  to  adopt  one 
of  two  extremes  in  their  dealings 
with  Dissenters ;  either  they  live 
in  constant  suspicion  and  appre- 
hension of  them,  tracking  them 
from  cottage  to  cottage,  and  la- 
bouring to  counteract  the  poison 
which  they  have  administered  to 
each  in  succession — battling  against 
them,  preaching  against  them, 
thinking  about  them  every  hour 
of  the  day ;  or  else  they  court 
them,  try  to  make  much  of  them, 
profess  to  believe  that  there  are 
no  essential  differences  between 
orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy,  and  go 
out  of  their  way  to  pay  them  com- 
pliments and  flatter  them  at  every 
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possible  opportunity.  If  these 
clergymen  suppose  that  Dissenters 
are  really  conciliated  by  this  mode 
of  treatment,  they  are  very  much 
deceived.  If  the  difference  be- 
tween them  were  still,  as  it  used 
to  be,  one  only  of  doctrine  and 
Church  government,  it  might  have 
that  effect ;  but  the  difference  now 
is  social  and  political,  and  anything 
like  "patronising"  on  the  part  of 
the  clergy  is  silently,  if  riot  openly, 
resented.  I  hardly  know  which 
of  the  two  above  modes  of  dealing 
with  Nonconformists  is  the  more 
impolitic.  The  first  is  of  course 
set  down  to  incorrigible  bigotry ; 
the  second  to  something  very  like 
fear.  Yet  so  many  things  have 
occurred  within  even  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century  to  alter  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Church  of  England 
both  in  town  and  country,  that,  as 
I  have  already  said,  the  older  rela- 
tions between  the  clergy  and  non- 
conformity are  practically  irrecov- 
erable. These  were  based  on  a  tacit 
recognition  by  Dissenters  of  the 
Church's  national  position,  and  ac- 
quiescence in  her  social  superiority. 
But  these  are  just  the  points  which 
are  now  disputed ;  and  it  places  the 
clergy,  it  must  be  owned,  in  a  posi- 
tion of  much  greater  difficulty  than 
the  one  which  they  occupied  when 
the  present  century  was  young. 

I  cannot  too  often  repeat  that 
these  observations  consist  of  little 
more  than  "  random  recollections," 
and  by  no  means  profess  to  give 
an  exhaustive  account  of  either  the 
old  or  the  new  school.  They  are 
general  impressions,  which  I  do  not 
think,  however,  will  be  pronounced 
substantially  inaccurate  by  any 
one  who  has  used  his  opportunities 
of  observation.-  Human  nature  is 
human  nature  still ;  and  in  many 
respects  the  change  in  the  country 
clergy  is  only  in  externals.  Among 
the  younger  men,  youth  and  its 
pleasures  will  still  extort  recog- 


nition ;  and  though  in  our  large 
towns  there  are  many  almost  fresh 
from  college  who  will  deny  them- 
selves every  amusement  natural 
to  their  age  that  they  may  pur- 
sue with  uninterrupted  devotion 
the  work  which  they  there  find  to 
do,  there  are  others  in  the  coun- 
try where  less  self-sacrifice  is  de- 
manded, who  -still,  under  different 
conditions,  and  allowing  a  much 
larger  share  of  their  time  for  par- 
ish duties,  live  very  much  the  old 
life.  Some,  as  we  have  seen,  hunt 
and  shoot :  and  the  Tilneys  and  El- 
tons,  the  dancing  and  dining  clergy 
of  Miss  Austen's  novels,  reappear 
in  the  lawn-tennis  players  and  gar- 
den-party goers  of  the  present  day. 
Young  ladies  and  young  clergy- 
men will  find  each  other  out  as  of 
old,  if  not  in  the  ball-room,  then  in 
some  other  place  which  the  world 
thinks  proper  for  the  time  being 
to  regard  as  -  more  suitable  for 
Churchmen. 

Some  clergymen  of  the  new 
school  take  a  delight,  as  some 
clergymen  of  the  old  school  did, 
though  from  a  wholly  different 
motive,  in  dressing  like  laymen 
— always  wearing  black  ties  and 
coloured  trousers,  even  in  London. 
Some  do  this  on  grounds  which 
are  decidedly  broad;  others,  more 
likely  to  be  high,  from  the  fear 
of  giving  offence  to  sceptics  by 
too  ostentatious  a  display  of  "  the 
cloth,"  which  might  perhaps,  they 
think,  be  construed  as  a  menace ; 
on  the  same  principle,  we  suppose, 
which  made  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington unfavourable  to  the  dis- 
play of  military  uniforms  in  the 
streets. 

No  sketch  of  the  country  parson 
as  he  was  and  as  he  is  may  perhaps 
be  thought  complete  without  some 
reference  to  the  rise  and  progress 
of  ritualism.  But  it  would  be 
difficult  to  add  milch  on  this  head 
to  what  I  have  already  written 
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without  getting  into  deeper  waters 
than  would  consort  with  the  char- 
acter of  this  article.  I  think  that 
some  part  at  least  of  what  the 
Church  has  gained  by  ritualism 
in  the  towns  she  has  lost  in  the 
counties ;  and  that  the  fanner  and 
peasantry  preferred,  and  would 
prefer  still,  the  parson  of  the  old 
type.  "  It  is  not  the  likes  of  you, 
sir,"  said  the  village  carrier  to  an 
elderly  parson  of  his  acquaintance, 
who  was  the  best  shot  in  the 
county,  and  sometimes  made  one 
at  a  pigeon-match — "it's  not  the 
like  o'  you  as  does  any  harm  in  the 
Church ;  it's  them  young  pups," 
jerking  his  thumb  as  he  spoke  in 
the  direction  of  a  neighbouring 
church  where  a  young  curate  had 
recently  raised  the  banner  of  rit- 
ualism. I  am  afraid  that  in  this 
elegant  criticism  there  was  a 


large  element  of  truth  ;  but  I  do 
not  believe,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  mischief  is  serious.  The 
Church  of  England  is  just  now  in 
a  transition  state — always  a  period 
of  some  weakness  and  danger — but 
I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  she 
will  emerge  from  it  with  safety, 
and,  it  may  be,  stronger  than  ever. 
In  calling  attention  to  some  of  the 
salient  characteristics  of  the  era 
she  is  leaving  behind  her,  and  some 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  stage 
through  which  she  is  passing,  I 
had  no  intention  of  judging  be- 
tween them,  still  less  of  presuming 
to  say  anything  in  serious  condem- 
nation of  a  movement  which,  if  it 
has  made  the  Church  some  enemies, 
has,  I  believe,  made  her  still  more 
friends,  and  which,  at  all  events, 
had  fifty  years  ago  become  almost 
unavoidable. 
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CHAPTER     XVII. 


COLONEL  HAYWARD'S  house  was 
at  Richmond,  in  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  spots  that  could  be  ima- 
gined. It  stood  on  the  slope  of 
the  hill,  and  commanded  a  view 
of  the  winding  of  the  river  up- 
ward towards  Twickenham  :  and 
the  grounds  about  it  were  ex- 
quisite, stretching  down  to  the 
Thames,  with  a  long  if  somewhat 
narrow  sweep  of  lawn  descend- 
ing to  the  very  water's  edge. 
Nothing  could  be  more  warm  and 
sheltered,  more  perfect  in  green- 
ness and  shade,  nothing  more  bright 
and  sunny  than  the  combination 
of  fine  trees  and  blossoming  under- 
growth and  elastic  velvet  turf, 
the  turf  of  age,  which  had  been 
dressed  and  tended  like  a  child 
from  before  the  memory  of  man, 
and  never  put  to  any  rude  use. 
The  perfection  of  the  place  was 
in  this  lawn  and  the  gardens  and 
grounds,  which  were  the  Colonel's 
hobby,  and  to  which  he  gave  all 
his  attention.  But  the  house  was 
also  a  very  pretty  house.  It  was 
not  large,  and  it  was  rather  low  : 
a  verandah,  almost  invisible  under 
the  weight  of  climbing  roses,  cle- 
matis, honeysuckle,  and  every 
kind  of  flowering  thing,  went  round 
the  front ;  and  here,  looking  over 
the  river,  were  the  summer  quar- 
ters of  the  family.  Wicker-chairs, 
some  of  Indian  origin,  little  tables 
of  all  convenient  kinds,  Indian  rugs 
in  all  their  subdued  wealth  of 
colour,  like  moss  under  the  feet, 
made  this  open-air  apartment  de- 
lightful. It  combined  two  kinds 
of  luxury  with  the  daintiest  yet 
most  simple  success.  If  there  was 
a  drawback  it  was  only  in  bad 
weather,  when  the  pretty  drawing- 


room  behind  was  by  reason  of  this 
verandah  a  little  wanting  in  light ; 
but  no  one  could  think  of  that 
in  the  June  weather,  when  the 
sunshine  touched  everything  with 
pleasantness.  Mrs  Hayward  -was 
as  proud  of  the  house  as  the 
Colonel  was  of  the  garden.  After 
India  it  cannot  be  described  how 
delightful  it  was  to  them,  both 
very  insular  people,  to  get  back  to 
the  greenness  and  comfort  of  this 
English  home  ;  and  they  both 
watched  for  the  effect  it  would 
have  upon  Joyce,  with  highly 
raised  expectations.  To  bring  a 
girl  out  of  a  Scotch  cottage  to  such 
a  place  as  this,  to  open  to  her  all 
at  once,  from  Peter  Matheson's 
kitchen  in  which  the  broth  was 
made  and  the  oat-cakes  baked,  the 
glories  of  that  drawing-room,  which 
Mrs  Hayward  could  scarcely  leave 
to  be  tended  by  a  mere  housemaid, 
which  she  herself  pervaded  every 
morning,  giving  loving  touches 
everywhere,  arranging  draperies, 
altering  the  positions  of  the  fur- 
niture, laying  out  those  lovely 
pieces  of  oriental  stuff  and  Indian 
embroideries  which,  always  put 
carefully  away  at  night,  adorned 
the  sofas  and  chairs.  Though  she 
did  not  love  "  the  girl,"  she  yet 
looked  forward  to  the  moment 
when  all  this  splendour  should 
dawn  upon  Joyce,  with  a  feeling 
half  sympathetic,  realising  the  awe 
and  admiration  with  which  for  the 
first  time  her  untutored  eyes  must 
contemplate  the  beautiful  room, 
and  all  the  luxury  of  the  place, 
which  to  her  must  look  like  splen- 
dour. Mrs  Hayward  did  not  pre- 
tend that  it  was  splendid — "our 
little  place,"  she  called  it,  with 
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proud  humility;  but  she  knew 
that  it  was  more  perfect  than 
anything  about,  and  in  itself  with- 
out comparison,  a  sight  to  see. 
That  Joyce  would  be  dazzled, 
almost  overwhelmed,  by  her  sudden 
introduction  into  such  a  home,  she 
had  no  manner  of  doubt.  And 
this  anticipation  softened  her, 
and  gave  her  a  certain  interest  in 
Joyce.  She  talked  to  her  husband 
at  night,  after  their  arrival,  about 
his  daughter  in  a  more  friendly 
tone  than  she  had  yet  employed. 

"  I  thought  of  giving  her  the 
little  west  room  for  herself.  She 
will  want  a  place  to  herself  to  be 
untidy  in — all  girls  do  :  a  place 
where  she  can  keep  her  work — 
if  she  works — or  her  books  :  or 
— whatever  she  is  fond  of."  Mrs 
Hayward  had  a  distinct  vision  in 
her  eye  of  a  little  old-fashioned  box 
— the  ark  of  the  relics  which  the 
Colonel  had  recognised — and  made 
up  her  mind  that  it  should  be  at 
once  endued  with  a  chintz  cover, 
so  that  it  might  be  recognisable 
no  more. 

"  There  is  nobody  like  you, 
Elizabeth,  for  kind  thoughts,"  he 
said,  gratefully.  Then  with  the 
same  expectation  that  had  softened 
her,  he  went  on — "  She  has  never 
been  used  to  anything  of  the  kind. 
I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it  was  too 
much  for  her  feelings — for  she  feels 
strongly,  or  else  I  am  mistaken; 
and  she  is  a  girl  who — if  you  once 
bind  her  to  you  by  love  and  kind- 
ness  "  The  Colonel's  own  voice 

quivered  a  little.  He  was  him- 
self touched  by  that  thought. 

"  Don't  speak  nonsense,  Henry 
— we  know  nothing  about  the  girl, 
neither  you  nor  I.  The  thing  in 
her  favour  is,  that  all  those  Scotch 
friends  of  yours  thought  very  well 
of  her :  but  then  the  Scotch  stick 

to  each  other  so She  has 

a  spirit  —  and  a  temper  too,  I 
shouldn't  wonder." 


"  No,  my  dear,  it  was  only  a 
flash,  because  she  thought — because 
she  was  taken  by  surprise." 

"  I  think  none  the  worse  of  her 
for  having  a  little  temper  ;  I  have 
one  myself,"  said  Mrs  Hayward 
with  candour.  "People  like  that 
are  far  safer  than  the  sweet  yield- 
ing ones  who  show  nothing.  And 
another  thing — we  shall  have  to 
account  for  her.  I  don't  know  if 
you  have  thought  of  that." 

"  Account  for  her  1 " 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure.  People  will 
be  calling — and  they  will  wonder 
how  it  was  they  never  heard  of 
your  daughter  before.  One  of  the 
hardest  things  in  life  is,  that  when- 
ever you  are  in  any  society  you 
must  explain.  That  was  one  ad- 
vantage of  being  in  none." 

"  I  never  liked  it,  Elizabeth.  I 
always  thought  you  were  too  par- 
ticular— as  the  event  has  proved, 
my  dear,  as  the  event  has  proved  !  " 

Mrs  Hayward  withdrew  a  little 
from  him  and  his  congratulations. 
Now  that  the  event  had  proved 
it,  she  was  unwilling  in  her  im- 
patient soul  that  any  reference 
should  be  made  to  the  doubt 
which  had  shadowed  her  life  be- 
fore. That  was  all  over.  She 
would  have  had  it  forgotten  for 
ever,  and  in  her  heart  resented 
his  recollection  of  it.  She  resum- 
ed the  previous  subject  without 
taking  any  notice  of  this. 

"  Fortunately,  we  don't  know  the 
people  here  so  well  that  we  need 
go  into  it  from  the  beginning  and 
tell  everything.  I  have  been 
thinking  it  over,  and  this  is  what 
I  shall  say — I  shall  say,  Your 
daughter  has  been  brought  up  by 
some  old  relations  in  Scotland, 
but  that  we  both  felt  it  was  time 
she  should  come  home.  If  they 
say,  '  Oh  !  we  did  not  know  Colonel 
Hayward  had  any  family,'  I  shall 
answer,  '  Did  I  never  tell  you  ? '  as 
if  it  had  been  quite  an  accidental 
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oversight.  Now  don't  go  and  con- 
tradict me,  Henry,  and  say  more 
than  there  is  any  occasion  for.  Let 
us  both  be  in  one  tale." 

"  My  dear,"  he  said,  "  to  think 
that  you  should  have  settled  all 
that  while  I  was  thinking  about 
nothing ;  but  why  should  we  be  in 
a  tale  at  all?  Why  shouldn't  I 
just  say  simply " 

"It  is  such  a  simple  story,  isn't 
it?"  she  cried,  "that  you  should 
have  had  a  child — an  only  child,  as 
you  said  in  Bellendean " 

There  was  a  tone  of  exasper- 
ation in  this  which  made  Colonel 
Hayward  look  up.  He  said, 
"  But  it  was  quite  true,  Elizabeth. 
Providence  has  not  thought  meet 
to  give  us " 

"  As  if  I  did  not  know  that ! " 
cried  the  woman  whom  Providence 
— that  synonym  of  all  that  goes 
against  the  wishes  of  humanity — 
had  not  permitted  to  be  a  mother. 
"But,"  she  added  quickly,  taking 
up  the  thread  again,  "you  will 
see,  if  you  think  of  it,  that  we 
can't  go  into  all  that  story.  There 
would  be  so  much  to  explain.  And 
besides,  it's  nobody's  business." 

"  Then  why  say  anything  at  all, 
my  dear  1 "  the  Colonel  said. 

"Why  know  anybody  at  all, 
you  mean  ?  As  if  we  could  avoid 
explaining  a  thing  which  is  a  very 
strange  thing,  however  you  take  it ! 
Unless  you  have  anything  better 
to  suggest,  that  is  what  I  shall 
say.  Brought  up  by  some  old 
relations  in  Scotland  —  you  can 
say  her  mother's  relations  if  you 
please  ;  but  that  we  felt  it  was  not 
right  to  leave  her  there  any  longer, 
now  we  are  quite  settled  and 
she  is  grown  up.  Don't  contra- 
dict me  just  when  I  am  in  the 
middle  of  my  story,  Henry.  Back 
me  up  about  the  relations — unless 
you  have  anything  better  to  sug- 
gest." 

Colonel  Hayward,  however,  had 


nothing  to  suggest,  though  he  was 
much  embarrassed  by  having  a  story 
to  tell.  "  I'll  forget  what  it  is  you 
want  me  to  say — or  I'll  go  too  far 
— or  I'll — make  a  muddle  of  it 
one  way  or  other,"  he  said.  "I 
shall  feel  as  if  there  was  something 
wrong  about  it,  Elizabeth :  and 
there  is  nothing  wrong — nothing, 
nothing  !  all  the  time." 

"  Go  to  bed,"  said  Mrs  Hayward ; 
"you  are  too  tired  to  begin  to 
think  at  this  hour.  You  know  the 
railway  always  upsets  you.  Go  to 
bed,  my  dear — go  to  bed." 

"  Well,  perhaps  it  will  be  the 
best  thing,"  the  Colonel  said. 

They  both  got  up  next  morning 
with  one  pleasant  thought  in  their 
minds,  that  of  dazzling  Joyce.  It 
took  away  the  line  even  from  Mrs 
Hayward's  brow.  It  was  pleasant 
to  anticipate  the  astonishment,  the 
admiration,  the  deep  impression 
which  all  these  unaccustomed 
splendours  would  make.  Poor 
girl !  it  would  be  almost  too  much 
for  her ;  and  they  both  wondered 
what  she  would  say — whether  she 
would  break  down  altogether  in 
amazement  and  rapture — whether 
it  would  be  by  words  or  tears  that 
she  would  show  her  sense  of  this 
wonderful  change  in  her  life. 

Alas  !  Joyce  had  awoke  with  a 
pang  of  disappointment  almost  as 
keen  as  that  which  had  seized  her 
when  she  was  first  told  that  Colonel 
Hayward  was  her  father.  She 
woke  in  a  pretty  room  all  dainty 
and  fresh,  with  pretty  paper,  pretty 
furniture,  everything  that  was 
most  suitable  and  becoming  for 
the  character  and  dimensions  of 
the  place ;  and  she  hurried  to  the 
window  and  looked  out  eagerly 
upon  the  pretty  English  lawn  so 
trim  and  well  cared  for,  the  trees 
that  formed  two  long  lines  down 
to  the  river,  shutting  it  out  from 
other  enclosures  on  either  side, 
the  brilliant  flower  beds  near  the 
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house,  the  clustering  climbers  that 
surrounded  her  window.  And 
the  cottage  girl  felt  her  high- vault- 
ing thoughts  go  down,  down  with 
a  disappointment  which  made  her 
giddy.  Was  ever  anything  so 
foolish,  so  wicked,  so  thankless  ? 
From  the  little  garret  in  the  cot- 
tage to  this  room  filled  with  con- 
venient and  pretty  things,  of  some 
of  which  she  did  not  even  under- 
stand the  use — from  the  village 
street  of  Bellendean,  seen  through 
the  open  door  or  greenish  bad  glass 
of  the  cottage  windows,  to  this 
warm  luxurious  landscape,  and 
the  silver  Thames,  and  the  noble 
trees !  And  yet  Joyce  was  dis- 
appointed beyond  what  words 
could  say.  She  had  no  knowledge 
of  this  limited  comfortable  lux- 
urious littleness  :  all  that  she  knew 
was  the  cottage  life — and  Bellen- 
dean. There  were,  to  be  sure,  the 
farmers'  houses,  and  the  manse ; 
but  neither  of  these  types  resem- 
bled this,  nor  was  either  con- 
sistent with  the  image  of  Colonel 
Hay  ward,  the  Captain's  colonel, 
the  "distinguished  soldier,"  with 
whose  name  Joyce  had  begun  to 
flatter  herself  everybody  was  ac- 
quainted. She  stood  half  dressed 
and  gazed  out  upon  the  long  but 
confined  stretch  of  lawn,  and  the 
low  gable  which  was  within  sight 
from  the  window,  with  dismay.  A 
chill  struck  to  her  heart.  She 
thought  of  Bellendean,  not  half  so 
daintily  cared  for  as  this  little  de- 
mesne, with  its  groups  of  great  trees, 
its  wide  stretches  of  park,  its  care- 
less size  and  greatness.  Poor  J  oy ce ! 
had  she  been  the  minister's  daugh- 
ter at  the  manse,  she  might  have 
been  dazzled  and  delighted,  as  was 
expected  from  her.  But  she  un- 
derstood nothing  of  this.  She 
knew  the  poor  and  their  ways, 
and  she  knew  the  great  people, 
the  great  houses  and  big  parks, 
the  cottages  with  a  but  and  a  ben 


and  a  little  kailyard.  The  one 
was  all-familiar  to  her — the  other 
was  her  ideal,  the  natural  alter- 
nation of  poverty :  but  this  she 
knew  nothing  about — nothing  at 
all.  She  did  not  understand  it. 
The  toil  and  care  which  made  that 
lawn  like  velvet,  perfect,  without 
a  weed,  elastic,  springing  under 
the  foot,  soft  as  moss,  and  green 
as  constant  waterings  and  mow- 
ings could  make  it,  was  totally 
lost  upon  Joyce.  She  saw  the 
two  lines  of  trees  and  flowering 
shrubs,  elaborately  masking  all 
more  arbitrary  lines  of  limitation 
on  each  side,  shutting  it  off — and 
the  sight  of  those  green  bonds 
made  her  heart  turn  back  upon 
herself.  Her  father  had  recov- 
ered in  her  mind  the  greatness 
necessary  for  her  ideal :  he  was  a 
distinguished  soldier — what  could 
be  better?  He  was  finer  in  his 
fame  (she  said  to  herself)  than  if 
he  had  been  a  prince  or  a  duke. 
But  his  house  !  She  retired  from 
her  window  and  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands,  and  went  back 
into  the  secret  citadel  of  herself 
with  a  dismayed  heart.  She  had 
never  calculated  upon  this.  To 
be  just  one  among  a  crowd,  to 
be  nobody  in  particular,  to  have 
suffered  this  convulsion  in  her  life 
and  rending  asunder  of  her  being, 
for  nothing — to  be  nobody.  And 
all  the  time  these  two  good  people 
were  forestalling  each  other  in 
their  anticipations,  making  pic- 
tures to  themselves  of  Joyce's  tran- 
sport and  delight ! 

How  she  got  through  the  ordeal 
will  be  best  seen  in  the  long  let- 
ters which  she  wrote  that  evening 
to  her  old  home. 

"My  dearest  old  Granny,  my 
own  real  true  Mother, — I  wonder 
how  you  are,  and  how  the  day  has 
passed,  and  how  grandfather  is, 
and  even  the  cat,  and  everything 
at  home.  Oh  what  a  thing  it  is 
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to  go  away  from  your  home,  to  be 
taken  from  the  true  place  you  be- 
long to !  You  will  never  know 
how  I  felt  when  it  all  melted 
away  into  the  sky,  and  Bellendean 
was  a  thing  I  could  see  no  more. 
Oh  my  bonnie  little  Bellendean, 
where  I've  lived  all  my  life,  and 
the  old  ash-tree,  and  the  rose- 
bushes, and  my  garret  -  window 
where  I  could  see  the  Firth,  and 
our  kindly  table  where  we  ate  our 
porridge  and  where  I  could  see 
you  !  0  Granny,  my  own  Granny, 
that's  all  gone  away  into  the  skies, 
and  the  place  that  has  known  me 
knows  me  no  more  :  and  here  I  am 
in  a  strange  place,  and  I  cannot 
tell  whether  I'm  Joyce  still,  or  if 
I'm  like  the  woman  in  the  old 
song,  'and  this  is  no'  me.' 

"  Dear  Granny,  the  journey  was 
well  enough  :  it  was  the  best  of 
all.  I  got  a  paper  full  of  pictures 
(the  '  Graphic,'  you  know  it),  and 
they  just  talked  their  own  talks, 
and  did  not  ask  me  much :  and 
then  the  country  span  along  past 
the  carriage  -  window,  towns  and 
castles,  and  rivers,  and  fields  of 
corn,  and  all  the  people  going 
about  their  business  and  knowing 
nothing  at  all  of  a  poor  lassie 
carried  quick,  quick  away  from 
her  home.  I  pictured  to  myself 
that  I  might  be  going  away  for  a 
governess  to  make  some  money  for 
my  grandfather  and  you — but  that 
would  not  have  been  so  bad,  for 
I  would  have  gone  back  again 
when  I  got  the  money  :  and  then 
I  tried  to  think  I  might  be  going 
to  take  care  of  somebody,  perhaps 
a  brother  I  might  have  had  that 
was  ill,  and  that  you  would  be 
anxious  at  home — very  anxious — 
but  not  like  the  present :  for  he 
would  have  begun  to  get  better 
as  soon  as  I  was  there  to  nurse 
him,  and  every  day  the  time  would 
have  come  nearer  for  taking  him 
home.  And  I  tried  a  great  many 


other  things,  but  none  was  bad 
enough — till  I  just  came  back  to 
the  truth,  that  here  I  was  flying 
far  away  to  a  new  life  and  a  new 
name,  and  to  try  and  be  content 
and  live  with  new  people  that  I 
never  saw,  and  leave  all  my  own 
behind.  Oh,  Granny,  I  am  un- 
grateful to  say  this,  for  they're 
very  good  to  me,  and  my  father 
is  kind  and  sweet  and  a  real  true 
gentleman  :  and  would  be  that,  as 
grandfather  is,  if  he  were  a  plough- 
man like  grandfather :  and  what 
could  you  say  more  if  you  were 
Shakespeare's  self  and  had  all  the 
words  in  the  world  at  your  com- 
mand ? 

"  We  stopped  in  London,  but 
I  could  not  see  at  all  what  like  it 
was,  except  just  hundreds  of  rail- 
way lines  all  running  into  each 
other,  and  trains  running  this  way 
and  that  way  as  if  they  were 
mad — but  never  any  harm  seemed 
to  be  done,  so  far  as  I  could  see : 
and  then  we  took  another  train, 
and,  after  a  little  while,  came 
here.  To  tell  you  about  it  is  very 
difficult,  for  it  is  so  different  from 
anything  that  ever  was  before. 
Do  you  remember,  Granny,  the 
place  where  Argyle  took  Jeanie 
Deans  after  she  had  spoken  to  the 
Queen  1  where  she  said  it  would  be 
fine  feeding  for  the  cows,  and  he 
just  laughed — for  it  was  the  finest 
view  and  the  most  beautiful  land- 
scape, with  the  Thames  running  be- 
tween green  banks  and  big  beauti- 
ful trees,  and  boats  upon  the  river, 
and  the  woods  all  like  billows  of 
green  leaves  upon  the  brae  1  You 
will  cry  out  when  I  tell  you  that 
this  is  here,  and  that  the  house  is 
on  that  very  brae,  and  that  I'm 
looking  out  over  the  river,  and  see 
it  running  into  the  mist  and  the 
distance,  going  away  north — or 
rather  coming  down  from  the 
north — where  my  heart  can  fol- 
low, but  farther,  farther  away. 
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And  it  is  a  very  beautiful  land- 
scape, you  never  saw  anything  to 
compare  to  it ;  but  oh,  Granny,  I 
never  knew  so  well  before  what 
Sir  Walter  is  and  how  he  knew 
the  hearts  of  men,  for  I'm  always 
thinking  what  Jeanie  said,  '  I  like 
just  as  well  to  look  at  the  craigs 
o'  Arthur's  Seat,  and  the  sea  com- 
ing in  ayont  them.'  For  me,  I 
think  of  Bellendean  and  the  Firth, 
and  the  hills  drawing  close  round 
Queen  Margaret's  Hope ;  but  chiefly 
because  you  are  there,  Granny,  and 
all  I  care  for  most. 

"  I  will  tell  you  one  thing :  my 
father's  house  is  not,  as  we  were 
fond  to  think,  like  Bellendean. 
The  houses  here  are  not  great 
houses  like  that.  I  think  they 
wonder  I  am  not  an  enthusiast,  as 
Mrs  Bellendean  always  said  I  was, 
for  the  things  they  have  here.  All 
the  policy,1  and  everything  in  the 
house,  is  taken  care  of — as  you 
used  to  take  care  of  me.  I  can't 
think  of  any  other  image.  They 
are  always  at  them.  Mrs  Hay- 
ward  puts  on  the  things  upon  the 
chairs  and  the  tables  with  her 
own  hands.  The  things  I  mean 
are  pieces  of  beautiful  silk,  some- 
times woven  in  flowers  like  Mrs 
Bellendean 's  grandest  gown,  some- 
times all  worked  with  the  needle 
as  they  do  in  India,  fine,  fine.  I 
would  like  to  copy  some  of  them  : 
but  what  would  be  the  use  1  for 
they  have  them  all  from  India  it- 
self, and  what  I  did  would  be  but 
an  imitation.  I  am  afraid  to  sit 
down  upon  the  chairs  for  fear 
there  should  be  some  dust  upon 
my  gown,  and  I  think  I  ought  to 
take  off  my  shoes  before  I  go  upon 
the  carpet.  You  would  like  to  go 
round  and  round  as  if  you  were  in 
a  collection,  and  look  at  every- 
thing. It  will  sometimes  be  ivory 
carving,  and  sometimes  china  that 


is  very  old  and  precious,  and  some- 
times embroidery  work,  and  some- 
times silk  with  gold  and  silver 
woven  in.  And  what  you  will 
laugh  at,  Granny,  Mrs  Hayward 
has  plates  hung  up  instead  of  pic- 
tures— china  plates  like  what  you 
eat  your  dinner  from,  only  painted 
in  beautiful  colours — and  an  ashet 2 
she  has  which  is  blue,  and  very 
like  what  we  have  at  home.  All 
these  things  are  very  pretty — very 
pretty  :  but  not  to  me  like  a  room 
to  live  in.  Of  the  three  —  this 
house,  and  Bellendean,  and  our 
own  little  housie  at  home  —  I 
would  rather,  of  course,  have  Bel- 
lendean, I  will  not  deny  it,  Granny; 
but  next  I  would  rather  have  our 
own  little  place,  with  my  table  at 
the  back  window,  and  you  aye 
moving  about  whatever  there  was 
to  do.  They  are  more  natural ; 
but  I  try  to  look  delighted  with 
everything,  for  to  Mrs  Hayward 
it  is  the  apple  of  her  eye. 

"  She  has  never  had  any  chil- 
dren. 

"  My  father  is  just  as  fond  of 
his  policy  and  his  gardens — (but 
it's  too  little  for  a  policy,  and  it's 
more  than  a  garden).  The  gar- 
deners are  never  done.  They  are 
mowing,  or  they  are  watering,  or 
they  are  sweeping,  or  they  are 
weeding,  all  the  long  day.  And 
it's  all  very  bonnie — very  bonnie — 
grass  that  is  like  velvet,  and  rose- 
bushes not  like  our  roses  at  home, 
but  upon  a  long  stalk,  what  they 
call  standards,  and  trees  and 
flowers  of  kinds  that  I  cannot 
name.  I  will  find  out  About  them 
and  I  will  tell  you  after.  But  oh, 
Granny,  the  grand  trees  are  like 
a  hedge  to  a  field,  they  are  sep- 
arating us  from  the  garden  next 
door.  It  is  very,  very  strange — 
you  could  not  think  how  strange — 
to  be  in  a  fine  place  that  is  not 
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a  place  at  all,  but  just  a  house 
with  houses  next  door — not  like 
Bellendean,  oh,  not  like  Bellen- 
dean — and  not  like  any  kind  of 
dwelling  I  have  seen,  so  pretty 
and  so  well  kept,  and  yet  neither 
one  thing  nor  another,  not  poor 
like  us — oh,  far  from  that !  and 
yet  not  great.  I  am  praising  it 
all,  and  saying  everything  I  can 
think — and  indeed  it's  very  pretty, 
far  finer  than  anything  I  ever  saw  : 
but  I  think  she  sees  that  I  am  not 
doing  it .  from  my  heart.  I  wish 
I  could  ;  but  oh,  Granny  dear,  how 
can  I  think  so  much  of  any  place 
that  takes  me  away  from  my  real 
home? 

"My  dear,  dear  love  to  my 
grandfather,  and  tell  him  I  never 
forget  his  bowed  head  going 
through  the  corn,  as  I  saw  him 
last  when  he  did  not  see  me.  To 
think  his  good  grey  head  should 
be  bowed  because  of  Joyce,  that 
never  got  anything  but  good  from 
him  and  you,  all  her  life !  Tell 
me  what  they  are  all  saying,  and 
who  is  to  get  the  school,  and  if  the 
minister  was  angry.  What  a  good 
thing  it  was  the  vacation,  and  all 
the  bairns  away  !  You  must  not 
be  unhappy  about  me,  Granny,  for 
I  will  do  my  best,  and  you  can't 
be  very  miserable  when  you  do 
that ;  and  perhaps  I  will  get  used 
to  it  in  time. 

"  Good  night,  and  good  night, 
and  God  be  with  us  all,  if  not  joy, 
as  the  song  says. — Always  your 
own  and  grandfather's  JOYCE." 

She  wrote  at  the  same  time  her 
first  letter  to  Halliday,  lingering 
with  the  pen  in  her  hand  as  if  un- 
willing to  begin.  She  was  a  little 
excited  by  what  she  had  just  writ- 
ten, her  outpouring  of  her  heart 
to  her  foster-mother.  And  this 
was  different.  But  at  last  she 
made  the  plunge.  She  dried  her 
eyes,  and  gave  herself  a  little  shake 


together,  as  if  to  dismiss  the  lin- 
gering emotion,  and  began,  "  Dear 
Andrew";  but  then  came  to  an- 
other pause.  What  was  in  Joyce's 
thoughts  ?  There  was  a  spot  of 
ink  on  the  page,  an  innocent  little 
blot.  She  removed  the  sheet  has- 
tily from  the  other  paper,  and 
thrust  it  below  the  leaves  of  her 
blotting-book.  Then  she  took  a 
steel  pen,  instead  of  the  quill  with 
which  she  had  been  hurrying  along 
the  other  sheets — a  good  hard,  un- 
emotional piece  of  iron,  which 
might  make  the  clean  and  exact 
writing  which  the  schoolmaster 
loved — and  began  again  :  and  this 
time  a  little  demure  mischief  was 
in  Joyce's  eyes  : — 

"  DEAR  ANDREW, — We  arrived 
here  last  night,  tired  but  not  worn 
out,  and  came  home  at  once  to  my 
father's  house.  The  journey  was 
very  interesting — to  see  so  many 
places  I  had  heard  of,  even  if  they 
only  flew  past  the  carriage-windows. 
Of  course  it  was  the  train  that 
flew,  and  not  Durham  and  New- 
castle and  all  the  rest.  You  have 
been  to  London  yourself,  so  you 
will  not  require  me  to  tell  you  all 
I  saw,  and  I  was  thinking  a  great 
deal  on  what  I  left  behind,  so  that 
I  did  not  see  them  with  an  easy 
heart,  so  as  to  get  the  good  of  them, 
as  you  would  do. 

"  I  wonder  if  you  have  ever  seen 
Richmond — it  is  a  beautiful  place  : 
the  Thames  a  quiet  river,  not  like 
any  I  know ;  but  I  have  seen  so 
little.  It  is  like  a  picture  more 
than  a  river,  and  the  trees  all  in 
waves  of  green,  one  line  above 
another,  rich  and  quiet,  with  no 
wind  to  blow  them  about.  I 
thought  upon  the  poem,  '  As  idle 
as  a  painted  ship  upon  a  painted 
ocean : '  though  there  is  neither  ship 
nor  ocean,  but  only  the  stream 
that  scarcely  seems  to  flow,  and 
the  little  boats  that  scarcely  seem 
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to  move — everything  so  warm  and 
so  still.  My  father's  house  is 
called  Rosehill,  as  you  will  see  by 
the  printing  on  the  paper.  It  is 
rather  a  foolish  name,  but  it  was 
the  name  of  the  house  before  they 
came  here.  It  is  the  most  won- 
derful place  I  ever  saw,  so  care- 
fully kept  and  beautifully  fur- 
nished. I  never  understood  before 
what  all  the  novels  say  now  about 
furniture  and  the  pretty  things 
scattered  about.  There  is  a  quan- 
tity of  tilings  in  the  drawing-room 
which  I  should  have  taken  the 
children  to  an  exhibition  to  see, 
and  I  should  have  had  to  read  up 
a  great  deal  to  explain  everything 
to  them.  But  no  one  thinks  of 
explaining :  they  are  just  lying 
about,  and  no  one  pays  any  atten- 
tion to  them  here.  My  father 
takes  a  great  interest  in  the  gar- 
dens and  the  grounds,  which  are 
beautiful.  And  the  best  thing  of 
all  is  the  view  of  all  the  bits  of  the 
Thames,  and  the  beautiful  woods. 

"  It  is  a  great  change,  and  it 
makes  one  feel  very  unsteady  at 
first,  and  I  scarcely  realise  what 
the  life  will  be,  but  I  must  trust 
that  everything  will  turn  out  well : 
and  my  father  and  Mrs  Hayward 
are  very  kind.  I  am  to  have  a 
sitting-room  to  myself  to  do  what 
I  like  in,  and  I  am  to  be  taken 
about  to  see  everything.  You 
will  not  expect  me  to  tell  you  much 
more  at  present,  for  I  don't  know 
much  more,  it  being  only  the  first 
day ;  but  I  thought  you  would 
like  to  hear  at  once.  It  is  a 
great  change.  I  wonder  some- 
times if  I  may  not  perhaps  wake 
up  to-morrow  and  find  I  am  at 
home  again  and  it  is  all  a  dream. 

"  I  hope  you  will  go  and  see 
Granny,  when  you  can,  and  cheer 
them  a  little.  Grandfather  is  glad 


of  a  crack,  you  know.  They  will 
be  lonely  at  first,  being  always 
used  to  me.  I  will  be  very  thank- 
ful to  you,  dear  Andrew,  if  you 
will  see  them  when  you  can,  and 
be  very  kind — but  that,  I  am  sure, 
you  will  be.  When  I  think  of 
them  sitting  alone,  and  nobody  to 
come  in  and  make  them  smile,  it 
just  breaks  my  heart.  —  Yours 
affectionately, 

" JOYCE  HAYWARD." 

Joyce  Hayward  —  it  was  the 
first  time  she  had  signed  her  name. 
Her  eyes  were  too  full  thinking  of 
the  old  people  to  see  how  it  looked, 
but  when  that  lump  had  melted  a 
little  in  her  throat,  and  she  had 
dried  her  eyes,  turning  hastily 
aside  that  no  drop  might  fall  upon 
the  fair  page  and  blot  the  nice  and 
careful  writing,  Joyce  looked  at  it, 
and  again  there  came  upon  her 
face  a  faint  little  smile.  Joyce 
Hayward — it  did  not  look  amiss. 
And  it  was  a  beautifully  written 
letter,  not  a  t  but  was  crossed,  not 
an  i  but  was  dotted.  She  had  re- 
sisted all  temptations  to  abridge 
the  "affectionately."  There  it 
stood,  fully  written  out  in  all  its 
long  syllables.  That  would  please 
Andrew.  When  she  had  put  up 
her  letters,  she  rose  from  her  seat 
and  looked  out  once  more,  softly 
pushing  aside  the  carefully  drawn 
curtains,  upon  the  landscape  sleep- 
ing in  the  soft  summer  haze  of 
starlight  and  night.  All  so  still 
— no  whisper  of  the  sea  near,  no 
thrill  of  the  north  wind — a  serene 
motionless  stretch  of  lawn  and 
river  and  shadowy  trees.  It  was 
a  lovely  scene,  but  it  saddened 
Joyce,  who  felt  the  soft  dusk  fill 
her  soul  and  fold  over  all  her  life. 
And  thus  ended  her  first  day  in 
her  father's  house. 
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CHAPTER     XVIII. 


Joyce  was  sadly  uncertain  what 
to  do  or  how  to  behave  herself  in 
her  new  home.  She  took  posses- 
sion of  the  room  which  was  given 
to  her  as  a  sitting-room,  with  a 
confused  sense  that  she  was  meant 
to  remain  there,  which  was  half  a 
relief  and  half  a  trouble  to  her. 
To  live  there  all  alone  except  when 
she  was  called  to  meals  was  dread- 
fully dreary,  although  it  felt  al- 
most a  pleasure  for  the  first  mo- 
ment to  be  alone.  She  brought 
out  her  writing  things,  which  were 
of  a  very  humble  description,  and 
better  suited  to  the  back  window 
looking  out  to  the  garden  in  the 
cottage,  than  to  the  pretty  writing- 
table  upon  which  she  now  ar- 
ranged them, — a  large  old  blotting- 
book,  distended  with  the  many 
exercises  and  school-papers  it  had 
been  accustomed  to  hold,  and  a 
shabby  rosewood  desk,  which  she 
had  got  several  years  ago  as  the 
prize  of  one  of  her  examinations. 
How  shabby  they  looked,  quite 
out  of  place,  unfit  to  be  brought 
into  this  beautiful  house  !  Joyce 
paused  a  moment  to  wonder 
whether  she  herself  was  as  much 
out  of  place  in  her  brown  frock, 
which,  though  it  was  made  like 
Greta's,  and  so  simple  and  quiet 
that  it  could  not  be  vulgar,  was 
yet  a  dress  very  suitable  for  the 
schoolmistress.  She  brought  down 
her  few  books,  some  of  which  were 
prizes  too,  and  still  more  deplor- 
able in  their  cheap  gilding  than 
the  simply  shabby  ones.  Nobody 
could  say  that  the  bindings  were 
not  vulgar,  although  it  was  Mil- 
ton, and  Wordsworth,  and  Cole- 
ridge, and  the  '  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel '  that  were  within.  She 
made  a  row  of  them  in  the  pretty 
bookshelves,  and  they  looked  like 
common  people  intruding  into  a 


fine  house,  as  she  herself  was 
doing.  Common  people !  Milton 
and  Wordsworth  !  That  showed 
how  little  was  told  by  the  out- 
side ;  and  Joyce  was  not  without 
a  proud  consciousness  swelling  in 
her  breast  that  she,  too,  in  her 
brown  frock,  and  with  her  village 
schoolmistress's  traditions,  was  not 
unworthy.  Her  father  had  met 
her  coming  down-stairs  with  her 
arms  full  of  the  books,  and  had 
stopped  to  take  them  from  her 
with  a  shocked  look,  and  insisted 
on  carrying  them  down  for  her. 
"  But  why  didn't  you  ring  for 
somebody  to  do  it,  my  dear  ? "  he 
said.  "They  are  not  heavy,"  said 
Joyce ;  "  they  are  no  trouble, — 
and  I  always  do  things  for  myself." 
"  But  you  must  not  here,"  Colonel 
Hayward  said,  putting  them  down 
on  the  table,  and  pausing  a  mo- 
ment to  brush  off  with  his  hand- 
kerchief the  little  stains  of  dust 
which  they  had  left  on  his  irre- 
proachable coat.  Joyce  felt  that 
little  movement  with  another  keen 
sensation  of  inappropriateness. 
It  was  not  right,  because  she  was 
unaccustomed  to  being  served  by 
others,  that  Colonel  Hayward,  a 
distinguished  soldier,  should  get 
specks  of  dust  on  his  coat.  A  hot 
blush  enveloped  her  like  a  flame, 
while  she  stood  looking  at  him,  not 
knowing  whether  to  say  anything, 
whether  to  try  to  express  the  dis- 
tress and  bewilderment  that  filled 
her  being,  or  if  it  would  be  better 
to  be  silent  and  mutely  avoid 
such  an  occurrence  again. 

He  looked  up  at  her  when  he  had 
brushed  away  the  last  speck,  and 
smiled.  "  Books  will  gather  dust," 
he  said.  "Don't  look  as  if  you 
were  to  blame,  my  dear.  But  you 
must  remember,  Joyce,  you  are 
the  young  lady  of  the  house,  and 
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everybody  in  it  is  at  your  com- 
mand." He  patted  her  shoulder, 
with  a  very  kind  encouraging  look, 
as  he  went  away.  It  was  a  large 
assurance  to  give,  and  probably 
Mrs  Hayward  would  not  have 
said  quite  so  much  ;  but  it  left 
Joyce  in  a  state  of  indescribable 
emotion,  her  heart  deeply  touched, 
but  her  mind  distracted  with  the 
impossibilities  of  her  new  position. 
How  was  she  to  know  what  to  do  ? 
To  avoid  giving  trouble,  to  save 
herself,  was  not  the  rule  she  could 
abide  by  when  it  ended  in  specking 
with  dust  the  Colonel's  coat,  and 
bringing  him  out  of  his  own  occu- 
pations to  help  her.  Joyce  sat 
down  when  she  had  arranged  her 
books,  and  tried  to  thread  her  way 
through  all  this  maze  which  be- 
wildered her.  She  had  nothing  to 
do,  and  she  thought  she  was  in- 
tended to  spend  her  life  here,  to 
sit  alone  and  occupy  herself.  It 
was  very  kindly  meant,  she  was 
sure,  so  as  to  leave  her  at  her 
ease ;  and  she  was  glad  to  have 
this  refuge,  not  to  be  always  in 
Mrs  Hay  ward's  way,  sitting  stiffly 
in  the  drawing-room  waiting  to  be 
spoken  to.  Oh  yes ;  she  was  glad 
to  be  here.  She  looked  about  the 
room  with  eyes  a  little  forlorn. 
It  was  a  nice  little  room,  with  a 
large  window  looking  out  upon 
the  flower-garden,  and  it  was,  so 
far  as  Joyce  knew,  very  prettily 
furnished,  but  without  the  lux- 
uries and  decorations  of  the  other 
rooms.  There  were  no  pictures, 
but  a  little  standing  frame  or  two 
on  the  mantelpiece,  no  doubt  in- 
tended for  those  endless  photo- 
graphs of  friends  which  she  had 
seen  in  Greta's  room  at  Bellen- 
dean,  always  the  first  things  taken 
out  of  her  boxes  when  her  belong- 
ings were  unpacked.  But  Joyce 
had  few  friends.  She  had  a  little 
rude  picture  on  glass,  shut  up  in  a 
little  case,  of  old  Peter  and  Janet, 


the  old  woman  in  her  big  bonnet 
and  shawl,  her  husband,  all  one 
broad  smile,  looking  over  her 
shoulder — very  dear  to  Joyce,  but 
not  to  be  exposed  on  the  mantel- 
piece for  Mrs  Hayward's  quick 
look  of  criticism.  Joyce  felt  that 
Greta  in  a  moment  would  make 
that  room  her  own.  She  would 
bring  down  her  photographs;  she 
would  throw  down  her  work,  which 
never  was  done,  with  all  the  pretty 
silks  about.  She  would  spread  out 
her  paper  and  her  pens,  and  the 
letters  she  had  received  and  those 
she  had  begun  to  write,  upon  the 
table  where  Joyce's  big  old  blot- 
ting-book  and  the  rosewood  desk 
lay,  closed  and  looking  like  an  ugly 
oblong  box  as  it  was — long,  bare, 
and  miserable ;  but  none  of  all 
these  things  could  Joyce  do.  She 
had  no  work,  and  no  photographs 
of  her  friends,  and  no  letters,  and 
nothing  to  do  —  nothing  to  do  ! 
And  was  this  how  she  was  to  spend 
her  life  1 

She  sat  there  until  the  bell  rang 
for  lunch,  saying  to  herself  that 
it  was  far  better  than  being  in 
the  drawing-room  in  Mrs  Hay- 
ward's  way ;  and  then  she  went 
timidly  out  into  the  hall,  where 
her  father  was  standing,  just  come 
in  from  some  supervision  in  the 
garden.  "  I  have  had  a  busy 
morning,"  he  said,  beaming  upon 
her,  "  and  so  I  suppose  have  you, 
my  dear ;  but  we'll  soon  settle 

down.  Mrs  Hayward "  here 

he  paused  with  a  little  uneasiness, 
and  after  a  moment  resumed — 
"  your  mother — has  been  very  busy 
too.  There  is  always  a  great  deal 
to  do  after  one  has  been  away." 

"  Considering  that  I  was  only 
away  four  days,"  said  Mrs  Hay- 
ward,  coming  in  from  the  other 
side,  and  leading  the  way  to  the 
dining-room.  Joyce  could  not  help 
feeling  stiff  and  awkward  as  she 
followed,  and  hastily  got  into  her 
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seat  before  the  butler  could  come 
behind  and  push  forward  the  chair. 
She  was  a  little  afraid  of  him 
hovering  behind,  and  wondered  if 
he  knew. 

"  I  hope  you  like  your  room," 
Mrs  Hayward  said.  "  It  is  small, 
but  I  think  it  is  nice  ;  and,  Brooks, 
remember  to  let  down  the  sun- 
blinds  before  the  afternoon  sun 
gets  in.  Miss  Hayward  will  not 
like  to  find  it  all  in  a  blaze.  That 
is  the  worst  of  the  western  as- 
pect. Henry,  some  invitations 
have  come— — " 

"Ah!"  said  the  Colonel,  "we 
have  more  to  consider  now  than 
we  used  to  have,  Elizabeth.  There 
is  Joyce  to  be  thought  of " 

"Oh,  "Joyce  cried,  growing  very 
red,  "  I.  hope  you  will  not  think 
of  me  ! " 

"  For  some  things,  of  course,  we 
must  consider  her,  Henry,"  said 
Mrs  Hayward,  taking  no  notice 
of  Joyce's  hurried  exclamation. 
"  There  are  nothing  but  garden- 
parties  all  about,  and  she  must  go 
to  some  of  them.  It  will  be  the 
best  way  of  making  her  known." 

"  You  always  think  of  the  right 
thing,  my  dear,"  the  Colonel  said. 

"  But  when  it  is  for  dinner, 
Henry,  until  people  know  her, 
Joyce  will  not  mind,  she  will  stay 
at  home." 

"I  wish,"  said  Joyce,  with  a 
horrified  alarm — "oh,  I  wish  you 
would  never  think  of  me  !  I  would 
not  like — I  could  not  think,  I— 
I  would  be  afraid  to  go  to  parties 
—I " 

"My  dear,"  said  Colonel  Hay- 
ward,  "  perhaps  there  may  be — 
dressmakers  to  think  of — or  some- 
thing of  that  sort." 

"  I  think  you  may  trust  me  to 
look  after  that,"  said  Mrs  Hay- 
ward,  with  a  glance  at  Brooks,  who 
was  listening  with  benignant  in- 
terest. Joyce  had  a  keen  enough 
feminine  sense  to  know  that  Brooks 
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was  not  to  be  taken  into  the  con- 
fidence of  the  family  ;  and  accord- 
ingly she  made  no  further  inter- 
ruption, but  allowed  the  conversa- 
tion to  go  on  without  attempting 
to  take  any  part  in  it.  She  heard 
them  discuss  names  which  were 
without  any  meaning  to  her,  and 
kept  shyly,  and,  as  she  felt,  stiffly 
still,  endeavouring  with  all  her 
might  to  look  as  if  she  knew  no- 
thing at  all  about  it,  as  if  it  did 
not  at  all  refer  to  her — which  went 
sadly  against  her  with  her  step- 
mother, who  was  eagerly  on  the 
outlook  for  indications  of  char- 
acter, and  to  whom  Joyce's  appa- 
rent indifference  was  an  offence — 
though  she  would  probably  have 
been  equally  offended  had  the  girl 
shown  too  much  interest.  When 
Brooks  left  the  room,  Mrs  Hay- 
ward  turned  to  her  again. 

"  The  Colonel  was  quite  right," 
she  said ;  "  though  I  didn't  wish 
to  discuss  it  before  the  servants. 
You  must  want  some  dresses.  You 
are  very  nice  as  you  are  for  in- 
doors, but  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
dress  now  worn  at  garden-parties. 
And  what  is  called  a  simple  toilet 
is  just  the  most  troublesome  of  all. 
For  it  has  to  be  so  fresh  and  so 
perfect,  not  a  crumpled  ribbon,  not 
a  fold  out  of  order.  You  must  go 
with  me — to  choose  some  patterns." 

Joyce  coloured  high  again.  She 
felt  offended,  proud — and  yet  knew 
she  had  no  right  to  be  either.  "  If 
I  may  speak,"  she  said,  "  I  never 
thought  of  parties.  I  would  per- 
haps not  know — how  to  behave. 
Oh,  if  you  will  be  so  kind  as  never 
to  mind  me !  I  will  stay  at  home." 

Colonel  Hayward  put  out  his 
hand  with  his  tender  smile,  and 
patted  hers  where  it  touched  the 
table.  "You  will  behave  prettier 
— than  any  of  them,"  the  old  sol- 
dier said. 

"  Oh,  don't  put  nonsense  in  the 
gill's  head,  Henry  !"  cried  his  wife 
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with  impatience.  "  You  may  very 
likely  be  wanting  a  little,  Joyce. 
You  may  feel  awkward  :  it  would 
be  quite  natural.  The  only  thing 
is,  you  must  begin  some  time — and 
the  best  way  is  to  get  your  awk- 
wardness over  as  soon  as  possible. 
Afternoon  parties  are  more  infor- 
mal than  dances,  and  so  forth. 
They  don't  demand  so  much,  and 
you  could  pass  in  the  crowd." 

Though  Joyce  had  been  fright- 
2ned  at  the  idea  of  parties,  and 
though  it  was  her  own  suggestion 
that  she  would  not  know  how  to 
behave,  she  did  not  like  this.  It 
sent  the  blood  coursing  through 
her  veins.  To  pass  in  a  crowd — 
to  be  tolerated  where  much  was  not 
demanded !  How  different  was 
this  from  the  old  dreams  in  which 
Lady  Joyce  had  been  supreme ! 
But  these  were  but  dreams,  and 
she  was  ashamed  to  have  ever  been 
so  vain.  She  stole  away,  while 
they  stood  in  the  hall  discussing 
this  question,  with  a  sense  of  hu- 
miliation unspeakable,  and  retreat- 
ed so  quickly  that  her  disappear- 
ance was  not  remarked,  back  to 
the  west  room  once  more.  She 
shut  the  door  upon  herself,  and 
said  half  aloud  in  the  silence  and 
solitude,  how  good  a  thing  it  was 
that  they  had  given  her  this  room 
of  her  own  in  which  she  could  take 
shelter,  and  be  in  nobody's  way  : 
and  then  for  want  of  anything 
else  to  do,  she  fell  suddenly,  with- 
out warning,  into  a  long  fit  of 
crying,  tears  irrestrainable,  silent, 
overwhelming,  that  seemed  as  if 
they  would  carry  her  away.  Poor 
Joyce  felt  that  her  fate  was  harder 
than  she  could  bear — to  be  carried 
away  from  her  homely  state,  in 
which  she  had  been  accustomed  to 
something  of  the  ideal  eminence 
of  her  dreams,  into  this,  which  was 
supposed  by  everybody  to  be  social 
elevation,  and  was  humiliation, 
downfall — a  fall  into  depths  which 


she  had  never  realised,  which  had 
never  seemed  possible  for  her. 
She  cried  like  a  child,  feeling  no 
power,  nor  indeed  any  wish,  to 
stop  crying,  in  a  hopeless  self- 
abandonment.  Altogether,  she  was 
like  a  child,  feeling  herself  lost, 
undervalued,  neglected,  and  as  if 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  were 
happy  and  in  their  natural  places, 
while  she  was  left  here  in  a  little 
room  by  herself  all  alone.  And  to 
add  to  the  humiliation,  Brooks 
came  in,  soft,  stepping  like  a  large 
noiseless  black  cat,  to  put  down 
the  blinds,  as  his  mistress  had  told 
him,  and  found  her  in  the  midst  of 
that  speechless  torrent  of  weeping, 
unable  to  stop  herself  or  to  keep 
up  appearances  in  any  way.  "  Oh, 
I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Hay- 
ward,"  Brooks  said,  in  subdued 
apology,  shot  with  a  glance  of 
eager  curiosity  and  inquisitiveness, 
for  Brooks  wanted  very  much  to 
know  something  about  this  daugh- 
ter who  had  appeared  so  suddenly, 
and  of  whom  no  one  had  ever 
heard  before.  Joyce  started  up 
to  her  feet,  and  hurrying  to  the 
bookcase,  took  out  all  the  books 
again  in  order  to  give  herself  a 
countenance.  She  turned  her  back 
upon  him,  but  he  could  see  very 
well  the  quivering  of  her  shoulders, 
which  all  her  pride  and  dismay  at 
having  betrayed  herself  could  not 
stop. 

This  curious  state  of  affairs  con- 
tinued for  two  or  three  days. 
Joyce  withdrew  to  her  room  when 
the  meals  were  over,  at  which  she 
was  nervously  on  the  watch  for 
anything  that  might  be  said  con- 
cerning her  and  her  mode  of  exist- 
ence. It  was  the  third  or  fourth  day 
before  anything  was  said.  Then 
Mrs  Hay  ward  stopped  her  as  she 
was  stealing  away,  and  laid  a 
hand  upon  her  shoulder.  "  Joyce, 
wait  for  a  moment ;  let  me  speak 
to  you.  I  am  not  going  to  inter- 
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fere  with  what  you  wish  :  but  do 
you  really  like  best  to  spend  all 
your  time  alone  ? " 

"  I  thought,"  said  Joyce,  with  a 
choking  voice,  for  her  heart  had 
suddenly  begun  to  thump  so  in 
her  throat  that  she  could  scarcely 
hear, — "  I  thought — that  I  was  to 
stay  there  :  that  perhaps  —  you 
thought  it  best." 

"  How  could  you  think  I  was 
such  a  barbarous  wretch  !  Joyce, 
if  you  mean  to  make  life  a 
fight- 

The  girl  opened  her  eyes  wide 
with  wonder  and  dismay. 

"That  is  not  what  you  meant 
to  say,  Elizabeth,"  said  the  Colonel, 
coming  up  to  them  :  his  wife  had 
thought  he  was  out  of  the  way, 
and  made  a  little  gesture  of  im- 
patience on  seeing  him. 

"Don't  interfere,  for  heaven's 
sake,  Henry!  unless  you  will  man- 
age affairs  yourself,  which  would 
be  much  the  best  way.  You  make 
things  much  more  difficult  for  me, 
as  perhaps  you  are  aware,  Joyce." 

"  No ;  I  did  not  know.  I 
thought  when  you  said  I  should 
have  a  room — for  myself — 

"  That  I  meant  you  to  live  there 
like  a  prisoner  in  your  father's 
house  ?  Are  you  aware  that  you 
are  in  your  father's  house  ? " 

Joyce  turned  her  eyes  from  one 
to  the  other  with  a  mute  appeal. 
Then  she  said,  "Yes,"  faintly, 
not  with  the  vehemence  of  her 
former  impulses.  "  If  she  had 
been  patient  and  not  run  away," 
she  added,  with  a  little  solemnity, 
after  a  pause,  "  it  would  not  have 
been  so  unhappy  for  us  all.  I 
would  at  least  have  known — my 
father." 

"You  see  that?"  cried  Mrs 
Hayward,  though  she  did  not 
understand  why  these  words  were 
said.  "  Then  you  have  some  com- 
mon-sense after  all,  and  surely 
you  will  get  to  understand." 


"  Why  do  you  say  that,  Joyce — 
why  do  you  say  that  1 "  said  the 
Colonel,  laying  his  hand  upon  her 
arm.  He  was  growing  very  pale 
and  anxious,  nervous  and  fright- 
ened, distinguished  soldier  as  he 
was,  by  this  sudden  outburst  of 
hostilities.  To  see  two  armies  en- 
gaged is  one  thing,  but  it  is  quite 
another  to  see  two  women  under 

your  own  roof "  Joyce,  you 

must  not  say  that,"  he  repeated, 
leaning  his  hand,  which  she  could 
feel  trembled,  upon  her  arm ; 
"  you  must  listen  to  what  Eliza- 
beth— I  mean,  to  what  your  mother 
says." 

"  Don't  call  me  her  mother, 
Henry.  She  doesn't  like  it,  and 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  do  either. 
But  we  might  be  friends  for  all 

that — so  long  as  she  has  sense 

Don't  you  see,  child,  that  we  can't 
live  if  you  go  on  in  this  way  ?  It 
is  getting  on  my  nerves  ! "  cried 
Mrs  Hayward,  with  excitement, 
"  and  upon  his  nerves,  and  affect- 
ing the  whole  house.  Why  should 
you  like  to  shut  yourself  up  as  if 
we  were  your  enemies,  and  upset 
everybody  ?  I  can't  settle  to  any- 
thing. I  can't  sleep.  I  don't 
know  what  I  am  doing.  And 
how  you  can  like " 

"But  I  do  not  like  it,"  said 
Joyce.  "  I  did  not  think  I  could 
bear  it  any  longer :  everything  is 
so  strange  to  me.  I  used  to  think 
I  would  know  by  instinct ;  but  it 
appears  I  was  very  silly  all  the 
time — for  I  don't  think  I  know 
how  to  behave." 

Joyce  hated  herself  for  feeling 
so  near  crying  :  why  should  a  girl 
cry  at  everything  when  she  does 
not  wish  to  cry  at  all  ?  The  same 
thought  was  flying  through  Mrs 
Hay  ward's  mind,  who  had  actu- 
ally dropped  one  hot  and  heavy 
tear,  which  she  hoped  no  one  saw. 
She  put  up  her  hand  hastily  to 
stop  the  Colonel,  who  was  about 
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to  make  one  of  those  speeches 
which  would  have  given  the  finish- 
ing touch. 

"  Then,"  she  said,  "  run  and  get 
your  work,  if  you  have  any  work, 
or  your  book,  or  whatever  you  are 
doing,  and  come  to  the  drawing- 
room  like  a  Christian :  for  we 
should  all  go  out  of  our  senses 
altogether  if  we  went  on  much 
longer  in  this  way." 

The  Colonel  patted  his  daugh- 
ter's arm  and  hastened  to  open  the 
door  for  her  like  an  old  courtier. 
"I  told  you,"  he  said,  turning 
round  to  his  wife,  "  that  as  soon 
as  you  spoke  to  her,  Elizabeth, 
she  would  respond.  You  are  a 
little  hasty,  my  dear,  though  never 
with  me.  I  knew  that  as  soon 
as  she  saw  what  a  heart  you 
have " 

"  Oh,  never  mind  my  heart, 
Henry !  Don't  talk  to  Joyce 
about  my  heart.  I  think  she  has 
a  little  common-sense.  And  if 
that's  so,  we  shall  get  on." 

And  then  Joyce  for  a  little  spent 


all  her  time  in  the  drawing-room, 
sadly  ill  at  ease,  not  knowing  what 
to  do.  She  sat  there  sounding  the 
depths  of  her  own  ignorance,  often 
for  hours  together,  as  much  alone 
as  when  in  the  west  room,  feel- 
ing herself  to  sit  like  a  wooden 
figure  in  her  chair,  conscious  to 
her  finger -tips  of  awkwardness, 
foolishness,  vacancy,  which  had 
never  come  into  her  life  before. 
She  had  no  needle -work  to  give 
her  a  pretence  of  occupation ;  and 
as  for  books,  those  that  were  about 
on  the  tables  were  not  intended  to 
be  read,  except  the  novels  from 
Mudie's,  which  had  this  disadvan- 
tage, that  when  they  were  read- 
able at  all,  Joyce  got  absorbed  in 
them,  and  forgot  herself,  and 
would  sometimes  forget  Mrs  Hay- 
ward  too.  She  had  a  feeling  that 
she  should  be  at  Mrs  Hayward's 
disposal  while  they  were  together, 
so  that  this  lapse  occurring  now 
and  then,  filled  her  with  compunc- 
tion and  shame.  But  when  visitors 
came,  that  was  the  worst  of  all. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 


On  one  of  these  mornings  the 
Colonel  came  to  her  almost  stealth- 
ily, with  a  very  soft  step,  while 
she  was  in  the  drawing-room  alone. 
Joyce  had  no  book  that  morning, 
and  was  more  in  despair  than  ever 
for  something  to  do.  She  was 
kneeling  in  front  of  one  of  the 
pretty  pieces  of  Indian  work, 
copying  the  pattern  on  a  sheet  of 
paper.  When  she  heard  her 
father's  step,  she  started  as  if 
found  out  in  some  act  of  guilt, 
grew  very  red,  and  dropped  her 
pencil  out  of  her  trembling  hand. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said 
involuntarily.  "  I — had  nothing 
to  do.  It  is  a  wonderful  pattern. 
I  thought  I  should  like  to  copy 


"Surely,  my  dear — and  very 
prettily  you  have  done  it  too ; 
but  you  must  try  to  recollect  that 
everything  is  yours,  and  that  you 
have  no  need  to  ask  pardon.  I 
want  you  to  come  with  me  into 
my  library.  I  believe  you  have 
never  seen  my  library,  Joyce." 

No,  she  had  not  been  able  to 
take  the  freedom  either  of  a  child 
of  the  house  or  of  an  ordinary 
visitor.  She  was  afraid  to  go 
anywhere  beyond  the  ordinary 
thoroughfare,  from  dining-room  to 
drawing-room.  "I  saw  an  open 
door,"  she  said,  "  and  some 
books." 

"But  you  did  not  come  in? 
Come  now.  I  have  something  to 
say  to  you."  There  was  a  look  in 
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the  old  soldier's  eye  of  unlawful 
pleasure,  a  gratification  enhanced 
by  the  danger  of  being  found  out, 
and  perhaps  suffering  for  it.  He 
led  Joyce  away  with  the  glee  of 
a  truant  schoolboy.  "My  wife 
is  busy,"  he  said,  with  an  air  of 
innocent  hypocrisy.  "  She  can't 
want  either  of  us  for  the  moment. 
Come  in,  come  in.  And,  my  dear," 
he  said,  putting  again  his  caress- 
ing hand  upon  his  daughter's 
shoulder,  "remember,  that  when 
I'm  not  in  the  garden,  I'm  here  : 
and  when  you  have  anything  to 
say  to  your  father,  I'm  always 
ready — always  ready.  I  hope  you 
will  learn — to  take  your  father 
into  your  confidence,  Joyce." 

She  did  not  make  any  reply ; 
her  head  drooped,  and  her  voice 
was  choked.  He  was  so  kind — 
and  yet  confidence  was  so  hard  a 
thing  to  give. 

"That  reminds  me,"  he  said,  still 
more  gently,  "that  I  don't  think 
you  ever  call  me  father,  Joyce." 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  not  daring  to 
lift  her  eyes,  "but  I  think  it — 
in  my  heart." 

"You  must  say  it — with  your 
lips,  my  dear ;  and  you  must  not 
be  afraid  of  the  people  who  are 
nearest  to  you  in  the  world.  You 
must  have  confidence  in  us,  Joyce. 
And  now  look  here,  my  little  girl ; 
I  have  something  to  give  you — 
not  any  pretty  thing  for  a  pres- 
ent," said  the  Colonel,  sitting 
down  before  his  desk  and  pulling 
out  a  drawer,  "but  something  we 
can't  get  on  without.  I  got  it  for 
you  in  this  form  that  you  might 
use  it  as  you  please ;  remember  it  is 
not  for  clothes,  but  only  for  your 
own  pleasure,  to  do  what  you  like 
with."  He  held  out  to  her,  with 
the  most  fatherly  kind  smile,  four 
crisp  and  clean  five-pound  notes. 
Joyce  looked  at  them  bewildered, 
not  knowing  what  they  were,  and 
then  gave  a  choking  cry,  and  drew 


back,  covering  her  face  with  her 
hands. 

"  Money  ! "  she  cried,  and  a 
pang  of  mortification  went  through 
her  like  the  sharp  stab  of  a  knife. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  you  must 
have  money,  and  who  should  give 
it  you  but  your  father  1  Joyce  ! 
why,  this  is  worse  and  worse." 
The  Colonel  grew  angry  in  his 
complete  bewilderment,  and  the 
disagreeable  sensation  of  kindness 
refused.  "  What  can  you  mean  1 " 
he  cried  ;  "am  I  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  you  though  you  are  my 
daughter  ?  "  He  got  up  from  his 
chair  impatiently.  "  I  thought 
you  would  like  it  to  be  between 
ourselves.  I  made  a  little  secret 
of  it,  thinking  to  please  you.  No  ; 
I  confess  that  I  don't  understand 
you,  Joyce :  if  Elizabeth  were 
here,  I  should  tell  her  so."  He 
flung  down  the  notes  upon  his 
table,  where  they  lay  fluttering  in 
the  morning  breeze  that  came  in 
at  the  open  window.  "  She  must 
do  what  she  can,  for  I  don't  pre- 
tend to  be  able  to  do  anything," 
the  Colonel  cried. 

Joyce  stood  before  him,  collect- 
ing herself,  calming  down  her 
own  excitement  as  best  she  could. 
She  said  to  herself  that  he  was 
quite  right  —  that  it  would  have 
to  be — that  she  had  no  independ- 
ent life  or  plan  of  her  own  any 
more — that  she  must  accept 
everything  from  her  father's 
hands.  What  right  had  she 
either  to  refuse  or  to  resent  ? 
How  foolish  it  was,  how  miser- 
able, ungenerous  of  her,  not  to  be 
able  to  take  !  Must  it  not  some- 
times be  more  gracious,  more  sweet 
to  take,  to  receive,  than  to  give  ? 
And  yet  to  accept  this  from  one  who 
was  almost  a  stranger  though  her 
father,  seemed  impossible,  and 
made  her  whole  being,  body  and 
soul,  quiver  with  that  sensation 
of  the  intolerable  in  which  there 
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is  neither  rhyme  nor  reason. 
Though  she  was  so  young,  she 
had  provided  for  her  own  necessi- 
ties for  years.  They  were  very 
few,  and  her  little  salary  was  very 
small ;  but  she  had  done  it,  giving 
rather  than  getting — for  naturally 
there  was  nothing  to  spare  from 
Peter  Matheson's  ploughman's 
wages.  She  stood  shrinking  a 
little  from  her  father's  displeas- 
ure—  so  unused  to  anything  of 
the  kind  !  —  but  with  all  these 
thoughts  sweeping  through  the 
mind,  which  was  only  a  girl's 
mind,  in  many  ways  wayward 
and  fantastic,  but  yet  at  bottom 
a  clear  spirit,  candid  and  reason- 
able. This  would  have  to  be.  She 
must  accept  the  money,  she  who 
had  been  so  independent.  She 
must  learn  how  to  live,  that 
tremendous  lesson,  in  the  manner 
possible  to  her,  not  in  her  own 
way.  Once  more  she  thought  of 
her  mother  obeying  her  foolish 
impulse,  flying  from  her  troubles 
— only  to  fall  fatally  under  them, 
and  to  leave  their  heritage  to  her 
daughter.  It  did  not  require  a  mo- 
ment to  bring  all  these  reflections 
in  a  flood  through  her  mind,  nor 
even  to  touch  her  with  the  thought 
of  her  father's  little  tender  arti- 
fice, and  of  how  he  had  calculated 
no  doubt  that  she  would  have  pre- 
sents to  send,  help  to  offer — or,  at 
least,  pleasure  to  bestow.  Perhaps 
her  imagination  put  thoughts  even 
more  delicate  and  kind  into  the 
Colonel's  mind  than  those  which 
were  there — which  was  saying 
much.  She  recovered  her  voice 
with  a  great  effort. 

"  Father "    she    said,    then 

paused  again,  struggling  with 
something  in  her  throat, — "  I  hope 
you  will  forgive  me.  I — never 
took  money — from  any  one — be- 
fore  " 

"  You   never   had   your   father 
before  to  give  it  you,  Joyce."     A 


little  word  calmed  down  the 
Colonel's  superficial  resentment. 
It  did  more,  it  went  straight  to 
his  heart.  He  came  up  to  her 
and  put  his  arm  round  her.  "  My 
child,"  he  said,  in  the  words  of  the 
parable,  "  'all  that  I  have  is  thine.' 
You  forget  that." 

"Father,  if  I  could  only  feel 
that  you  were  mine.  It  is  all 
wrong — all  wrong  !  "  cried  Joyce. 
"  It  is  like  what  the  Bible  says ;  I 
want  to  be  born  again." 

The  Colonel  did  not  know  what 
to  say  to  this,  which  seemed  to 
him  almost  profane;  but  he  did 
better  than  speaking  —  he  held 
her  close  to  him,  and  patted  her 
shoulder  softly  with  his  large  ten- 
der hand. 

"  And  I  will,  I  will,"  said  Joyce, 
with  a  Scotch  confusion  of  tenses, 
"  if  you  will  have  a  little  patience 
with  me.  It  cannot  come  all  in  a 
moment ;  but  I  will,  I  will." 

"  We'll  all  have  patience,"  said 
the  Colonel,  stooping  over  her,  feel- 
ing in  his  general  weakness,  and 
with  even  a  passing  sigh  for  Eliza- 
beth going  through  his  mind,  that 
it  was  sweet  to  have  the  positions 
reversed  sometimes,  and  to  feel 
somebody  depend  upon  him,  and 
appeal  to  his  superior  wisdom. 

At  this  moment  Mrs  Hayward 
opened  the  door  of  her  husband's 
room  quickly,  coming  in  with 
natural  freedom.  She  stopped 
"  as  if  she  had  been  shot "  when 
she  saw  this  group — Joyce  shel- 
tered in  her  father's  arm,  leaning 
against  him.  She  made  a  rapid 
exclamation,  "  Oh  !  "  and  turning 
as  quickly  as  she  had  come,  closed 
the  door  after  her  with  a  quick 
clear  sound  which  said  more  than 
words.  She  did  not  slain  it — far 
from  that.  She  would  not  have 
done  such  a  thing,  neither  for 
her  own  sake,  nor  out  of  regard 
for  what  the  servants  would  say  : 
but  she  shut  it  sharply,  distinct- 
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ly,  with  a  punctuation  which  was 
more  emphatic  than  any  full  stop 
could  be. 

In  the  afternoon  there  were 
callers,  and  Joyce  became  aware, 
for  the  first  time,  of  the  social 
difficulties  of  her  position.  She 
heard  the  words,  "  brought  up 
by  relations  in  Scotland,"  as  she 
went  through  the  drawing-room  to 
the  verandah  where  the  visitors 
were  sitting  with  Mrs  Hay  ward. 
Joyce  did  not  apply  the  words 
to  herself,  but  she  perceived  a 
little  stir  of  interest  when  she 
appeared  timidly  at  the  glass  door. 
The  lady  was  a  little  woman, 
precise  and  neat,  with  an  inde- 
scribable air  of  modest  import- 
ance, yet  insignificance,  which 
Joyce  learned  afterwards  to  un- 
derstand, and  the  gentleman  was 
in  a  long  black  coat,  with  a  soft 
felt  hat  in  his  hands.  Eyes  more 
instructed  would  have  divined  the 
clergyman  and  clergy  woman  of  the 
district,  not  rector  and  rectoress, 
but  simple  incumbents.  They 
rose  up  to  meet  her,  and  shook 
hands  in  a  marked  way,  as  "  tak- 
ing an  interest "  in  a  new  member 
of  their  little  cure;  but  Joyce, 
unaccustomed,  did  not  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  this  warmth. 
It  disconcerted  her  a  little,  and 
so  did  the  conversation  into  which 
Mr  Sitwell  at  once  began  to  draw 
her,  while  his  wife  conversed  in  a 
lower  tone  with  the  lady  of  the 
house.  He  talked  to  her  of  the 
river  and  boating,  of  which  she 
knew  nothing,  and  then  of  lawn- 
tennis,  to  which  her  response  was 
not  more  warm.  The  good  cler- 
gyman thought  that  perhaps  the 
game  had  not  penetrated  to  the 
wilds  of  Scotland,  and  changed 
the  subject. 

"We  are  going  to  have  our 
children's  treat  next  week,"  he 
said.  "  It  would  be  very  kind  of 
you  to  come  and  help  my  wife, 


who  has  everything  to  manage. 
Our  district  is  but  a  new  one — we 
have  not  much  aid  as  yet.  Do 
you  take  any  interest  in  schools, 
Miss  Hay  ward?" 

"  Oh  yes,  a  great  interest," 
cried  Joyce,  lighting  up,  "  that  is 

just  my "  she  was  going  to 

say  profession,  having  a  high 
opinion  of  the  dignity  of  her  for- 
mer office :  but  before  the  word 
was  said  she  caught  a  warning 
glance  from  Mrs  Hayward — "  it  is 
what  I  care  most  for  in  the  world," 
she  said,  with  a  sudden  blush  of 
shame  to  feel  herself  stopped  in 
that  avowal  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
work  itself. 

"  Indeed  ! "  cried  the  clergy- 
man. "  Do  you  hear,  Dora  ?  here 
is  a  help  for  you.  Miss  Hayward 
says  that  schools  are  what  she 
cares  most  for  in  the  world." 

"Joyce  says  a  little  more  than 
she  means,"  said  Mrs  Hayward, 
quickly.  "  Young  ladies  have  a 
way  of  being  enthusiastic." 

"  Don't  damp  it,  please  !  "  cried 
Mrs  Sitwell,  clasping  her  hands ; 
"  enthusiasm  is  so  beautiful  in 
young  people  :  and  there  is  so  little 
of  it.  Oh,  how  delighted  1  shall 
be  to  have  your  help  !  The  dis- 
trict is  so  new — as  my  husband 
would  tell  you." 

"  Of  course  I  have  enlisted 
Miss  Hayward  at  once,"  cried  he. 
"  She  is  going  to  help  at  the 
school  feast." 

"Oh,  thank  you,  THANK  you," 
cried  the  clergyman's  wife,  with 
devotion,  once  more  clasping  her 
hands. 

Mrs  Hayward's  voice  was  more 
dry  than  ever — there  was  a  sharp 
ring  in  it,  which  Joyce  had  begun 
to  know.  "  You  must  let  her  give 
you  an  answer  later,"  she  said. 
"  She  doesn't  know  her  engage- 
ments yet.  We  have  several 
things  to  do.  When  must  I  send 
in  the  cakes,  Mrs  SitwelU  We 
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always  calculate,  you  know,  on 
In -Ij  ling  in  that  way." 

"  You  are  always  so  kind,  dear 
Mrs  Hayward,  so  kind  !  How  can 
we  ever  thank  you  enough  !  "  said 
the  good  clergywoman.  "  Always 
kind,"  her  husband  echoed,  with 
an  impressive  shake  of  Mrs  Hay- 
ward's  hand,  and  afterwards  of 
Joyce's,  who  was  confused  by  so 
much  feeling.  Her  stepmother 
was  drier  still  as  they  went  away. 

"I  must  ask  you,  just  at  first, 
to  make  no  engagements  without 
consulting  me,"  she  said  very 
rigidly.  "You  cannot  know — at 
first — what  it  is  best  for  your  own 
interests  to  do." 

Should  she  say  that  she  had  made 
no  engagements,  and  wished  for 
none  1  It  is  hard  not  to  defend  one's 
self  when  one  is  blamed.  But  Joyce 
took  the  wiser  way,  and  assented 
without  explanations.  She  had 
scarcely  time  to  do  more  when 
other  people  came — people  more 
important,  as  was  at  once  evident 
— a  large  lady  in  black  satin  and 
lace,  a  younger,  slimmer  one  in 
white.  They  filled  the  verandah, 
which  was  not  very  broad,  with 
the  sweep  of  their  draperies.  They 
both  gave  a  little  glance  of  sur- 
prise when  Miss  Hayward  was  pre- 
sented to  them,  and  the  elder  lady 

permitted  herself  an  "  Oh !  " 

She  retired  to  the  end  of  the  ver- 
andah, where  Mrs  Hayward  had 
installed  herself.  "  I  never  knew 
before  that  you  had  a  grown-up 
daughter.  I  always  thought,  in- 
deed, that  there  were  no " 

"  My  husband's  daughter  by  his 
first  marriage,"  said  Mrs  Hayward. 
"  She  has  never  lived  at  home. 
In  India,  you  know,  children  can 
never  be  kept  with  their  parents." 

"  It  is  a  dreadful  drawback.  I 
am  so  glad  my  girls  will  have 
nothing  to  say  to  Indian  men." 

The  lady  in  white  had  begun  to 
talk  to  Joyce,  but  the  girl's  ears 


were  intent  on  the  other  conversa- 
tion which  she  felt  to  concern  her- 
self. She  made  vague  replies,  not 
knowing  what  she  said,  the  two 
voices  in  the  distance  drawing  all 
her  attention  from  the  one  more 
near. 

"So  she  had  to  be  left  with 
relations  —  quite  old  -  fashioned 
people — and  she  is  very  simple, 
and  knows  very  little  of  the  world." 

"  The  less  the  better,"  said  the 
visitor,  whose  name  Joyce  had  not 
caught ;  and  then  there  was  a 
pause,  and  the  young  lady's  voice 
became  more  audible,  close  to  her 
ear. 

"  Brought  up  in  Scotland  ?  Oh, 
I  hope  you  are  not  one  of  the 
learned  ladies.  Don't  they  go  in 
tremendously  for  education  in 
Scotland1?"  her  visitor  said. 

"They  say  our  Scotch  schools 
are  the  best,"  said  Joyce  sedately, 
with  a  mixture  of  national  and 
professional  pride. 

"  Oh  yes,  so  everybody  says ; 
you  are  taught  everything.  I  know 
Scotland  a  little :  everybody  goes 
there  in  the  autumn,  don't  you 
know  1  I  wonder  if  I  have  been 
in  your  part  of  the  country  ?  Papa 
has  a  moor  whenever  he  can  afford 
it.  And  we  have  quantities  of 
Scotch  cousins  all  over  the  place." 

"  It  was  near  Edinburgh,"  said 
Joyce,  with  a  little  hesitation. 

"Yes?  I  have  been  at  several 
places  near  Edinburgh,"  said  the 
young  lady.  "  Oraigmoor  where 
the  Sinclairs  live,  for  one.  They 
are  relations  of  ours.  And  there 
is  another  house,  a  very  nice  house 
close  by,  Bellendean.  I  suppose 
you  know  the  Bellendeans." 

The  colour  rushed  over  Joyce's 
face.  She  remembered  her  diffi- 
culties no  more.  The  very  sound 
of  the  name  filled  her  with  pleas- 
ure and  encouragement. 

"Bellendean!"  she  said;  "oh, 
indeed,  I  know  Bellendean !  I 
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know  it  better  than  any  place  in 
the  world.  And  I  know  the  lady 
— oh,  better  than  any  one.  And 
would  it  be  Miss  Greta  that  was 

your  cousin 1 "  Joyce's  counte- 

^ince  shone.  She  forgot  all  about 
those  bewildering  explanations 
which  she  had  overheard :  and 
about  herself,  whose  presence  had 
to  be  accounted  for.  For  a  mo- 
ment her  natural  ease  and  uncon- 
sciousness came  back,  and  she  felt 
herself  Joyce  again. 

Mrs  Hayward  rose  suddenly 
from  her  chair.  She,  too,  had 
been  listening,  through  her  own 
conversation,  to  the  other  voices. 
She  made  a  step  forward — "  So 
you  know  the  Bellendeans,"  she 
said,  with  an  agitated  smile.  "  We 
have  just  been  staying  there,  and 
can  give  you  the  latest  news  of 
them.  What  a  small  world  it  is, 
as  everybody  says  !  I  only  heard 
of  them  for  the  first  time  when 
we  went  to  fetch  Joyce  :  and  now 
I  find  my  nearest  neighbours  know 
all  about  them  !  Joyce,  will  you 
ask  if  Brooks  is  bringing  tea  1 " 

Lady  St  Clair  and  her  daugh- 
ter gave  each  other  a  glance  of 
mutual  inquiry.  And  Joyce,  as 
she  obeyed,  with  a  curious  pang  of 
wonder  and  pleasure  and  annoy- 
ance, heard  the  discussion  begin, 
the  interchange  of  questions  min- 
gled with  remarks  about  her 
friends,  the  names  so  dear  to  her 
passing  from  mouth  to  mouth. 
She  was  sent  away  who  knew  all 
about  them,  while  her  stepmother, 
who  knew  so  little,  talked,  adopt- 


ing an  air  of  familiarity.  Why 
was  she  sent  away  *?  Then  she 
remembered  suddenly  on  what  a 
humble  footing  she  could  alone 
claim  knowledge  of  the  Bellen- 
deans, and  divined  with  a  shock 
of  sudden  pain  that  it  was  to  stop 
any  revelations  on  that  subject 
that  she  had  been  despatched  on 
this  unnecessary  errand.  Joyce 
paused  in  the  luxurious  room,  which 
seemed  somehow  to  absorb  all  the 
air  and  leave  none  to  breathe.  Oh 
for  the  freedom  of  Bellendean,  where 
everybody  knew  who  she  was  and 
thought  no  harm  !  Oh  for  the  little 
cottage,  where  there  were  no  pre- 
tences !  The  great  and  the  small 
were  easy,  they  understood  each 
other ;  but  this  middle  country, 
all  full  of  reserves  and  assump- 
tions which  lay  between,  how  was 
an  ignorant  creature  to  learn  how 
to  live  in  it,  to  avoid  the  snares 
and  keep  clear  of  the  pitfalls,  not 
to  contradict  or  expose  the  false- 
hoods, and  yet  to  be  herself  true  1 

Mrs  Hayward  on  her  side,  sit- 
ting painfully  talking  as  if  she 
knew  all  about  these  people,  whom 
she  thought  she  hated,  so  much 
were  they  involved  with  this  pain- 
ful episode  of  her  life,  was  no  more 
happy  than  Joyce.  To  think  that 
her  neighbours,  the  best  people 
about,  those  whose  friendship  was 
most  desirable,  should  be  mixed  up 
with  the  Bellendeans,  who  knew 
everything !  So  that  now  her 
skilful  little  romance  must  fall  to 
the  ground,  and  all  the  story  be 
fully  known. 


CHAPTER   XX. 


The  discussions  held  upon  this 
question  in  the  Colonel's  room 
were  many.  Mrs  Hayward  had 
kept  herself  for  many  years  out  of 
society,  rejecting  it  all  the  more 
sternly  because  she  loved  it  and 


held  all  its  little  punctilios  dear. 
And  now  that  all  necessity  for 
such  self-denial  was  over,  to  have 
everything  risked  again  was  ter- 
rible to  her.  She  who  had  so 
carefully  kept  her  husband  from 
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annoyance,  in  this  matter  departed 
from  all  her  traditions.  The  good 
Colonel  himself  was  fond  of  society 
too.  He  liked  to  know  people,  to 
gather  kindly  faces  about  him,  and 
to  be  surrounded  by  a  cheerful  stir 
of  human  interests ;  but  to  tell  the 
truth,  he  did  not  care  very  much 
about  Lady  St  Glair  and  the  best 
people  in  the  neighbourhood.  It 
was  seldom — very  seldom — that  it 
occurred  to  him  to  criticise  his 
Elizabeth;  but  on  this  point  he 
thought  her  a  little  mistaken,  and 
not  so  infallible  as  she  usually 
was. 

"  Have  patience  a  little,  my 
dear,"  he  said,  falling  upon  a  sim- 
ple philosophy,  which,  indeed,  he 
was  not  at  all  disposed  himself  to 
put  in  practice,  "and  you'll  see  all 
will  come  right." 

"  Nothing  will  come  right,"  said 
Mrs  Hayward,  "unless  we  can 
get  your  daughter  properly  intro- 
duced. It  alters  everything  in  our 
position,  Henry.  We  were  set- 
tling down  to  society  such  as  suits 
you  and  me ;  but  that  will  not  do 
now.  The  moment  there  is  a 
young  lady  in  the  house  all  is 
changed.  She  must  be  thought 
of.  A  different  kind  of  entertain- 
ment is  wanted  for  a  girl.  I  ought 
to  take  her  to  balls,  and  to  water- 
parties,  and  to  all  sorts  of  gaieties. 
You  would  not  like  her  to  be  left 
out." 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  said  the  Col- 
onel, more  cheerfully,  "I  like  young 
faces,  and  I  don't  object  to  a  little 
dance  now  and  then.  I  always, 
indeed,  encouraged  the  young  fel- 
lows in  the  regiment " 

"If  it  were  giving  a  dance  that 
was  all !  —  you  may  be  sure  I 
shouldn't  come  to  you  about 
that.  There  is  a  great  deal  in- 
volved that  is  of  much  more  im- 
portance. If  it  all  gets  abroad 
about  your  daughter,  everything 
will  suffer — she  in  the  first  place. 
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It  will  be  like  a  governess — every 
one  respects  a  governess " 

"  Surely,  my  dear.  A  good  girl 
who  perhaps  does  it  to  help  her 
family,  or  support  her  old  mother, 
or— 

"Henry,  my  dear,  you  are  very 
old-fashioned.  But  however  good 
she  may  be,  she  is  always  at  a 
disadvantage.  It  would  be  bad 
for  us  too.  Colonel  Hayward's 
daughter  a  governess !  They  would 
say  you  were  either  less  well  off 
than  you  appeared,  or  that  you 
had  used  her  badly,  or  that  I  had 
used  her  badly — still  more  likely." 

"  But  when  we  did  not  know  of 
her  very  existence,  Elizabeth  ! " 

"How  are  you  to  tell  people 
that  1  The  best  thing  is  to  keep 
quite  quiet  about  it,  if  we  only  can. 
But  now  here  is  this  new  compli- 
cation. These  Bellendean  people 
will  talk  it  all  over  with  the  St 
Glairs,  and  the  St  Glairs  will  pub- 
lish it  everywhere.  And  people 
will  be  sorry  for  her,  and  pick  her 
to  pieces,  and  say  it  is  easy  to  see 
she  is  unused  to  our  world ;  they 
will  be  sorry  for  her  for  being  with 
me,  or  else  be  sorry  for  me  for 
being  burdened  with  her." 

"Elizabeth " 

"  And  the  worst  is,"  she  said 
vehemently,  "  that  it  will  be  quite 
true  on  both  sides.  She  will  be 
to  be  pitied,  and  I  shall  be  to  be 
pitied.  If  only  these  friends  of 
hers  could  be  kept  quiet !  If  only 
she  could  be  dressed  properly,  and 
taught  to  hold  her  tongue  and  say 
nothing  about  her  past !  " 

The  Colonel  got  up  and  began  to 
walk  about  the  room  in  great  per- 
turbation of  spirit.  He  could  not 
say,  as  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
saying,"  If  Elizabeth  werebuthere !" 
for  it  was  Elizabeth  herself — extra- 
ordinary fact ! — who  was  the  cause 
of  the  trouble.  Social  difficulties 
had  not  affected  them  till  now ; 
and  what  could  he  do  or  suggest  in 
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face  of  an  emergency  which  was 
too  much  for  Elizabeth  1  The  poor 
gentleman  was  without  resource, 
and  he  had  a  faint  sense  of  injury, 
a  feeling  that  he  had  never  ex- 
pected to  be  consulted  or  to  have 
to  advise  in  such  a  matter.  All 
the  difficulties  in  their  way  of  a 
personal  character  had  been  Eliza- 
beth's business,  not  his.  He  walked 
about  with  a  troubled  brow,  a  face 
full  of  distress, — what  could  he  do 
or  say  1  It  was  almost  cruel  of 
her  to  consult  him  to  put  matters 
which  he  had  never  pretended  to 
be  able  to  manage  into  his  hands. 

Mrs  Hayward,  on  her  side,  felt 
a  faint  gleam  of  alleviation  in  the 
midst  of  the  gloom  from  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  Colonel's  perturbation. 
It  was  his  affair  after  all,  and  he 
had  the  best  right  to  suffer;  and 
though  she  expected  no  help  from 
him,  there  was  a  certain  satisfac- 
tion and  almost  diversion  in  the 
depth  of-  his  helpless  distress. 
They  were,  however,  brought  to 
a  sudden  stand  -  still,  which  was 
a  relief  to  both,  by  a  ring  at 
the  door  -  bell,  a  very  unusual 
thing  in  the  morning.  The  clouds 
dispersed  from  Mrs  Hayward's 
brow.  She  put  up  her  hand 
instinctively  to  her  cap.  Agi- 
tation of  any  kind,  though  it 
may  seem  a  remarkable  effect, 
does  derange  one's  cap,  as  every- 
body who  wears  such  a  head-dress 
knows.  "  It  can't  be  any  one 
coming  to  call  at  this  hour," 
she  said.  "  It  must  be  some  of 
your  men  intending  to  stay  for 
lunch." 

A  weight  was  lifted  off  the  Col- 
onel's mind  by  this  resumption  of 
ordinary  tones  and  subjects.  He 
was  always  glad  to  see  one  of 
"  his  men,"  as  Mrs  Hayward  called 
them,  to  lunch,  being  of  the  most 
hospitable  disposition  ;  and  it  was 
his  experience  that  the  presence 
of  a  stranger  was  always  perfectly 


efficacious  in  blowing  away  clouds 
that  might  arise  on  the  family  fir- 
mament. Besides,  in  the  strained 
condition  of  family  affairs,  a  third, 
or  rather  fourth  party,  who  knew 
nothing  about  the  circumstances, 
could  not  but  make  that  meal 
more  cheerful.  They  stood  and 
listened  for  a  moment  while  some 
one  was  evidently  admitted,  with 
some  surprise  that  Brooks  did  not 
appear  to  announce  the  visitor. 
Presently,  however,  the  door  was 
opened  with  that  mixture  of  swift- 
ness and  hesitation  which  was 
characteristic  of  Joyce,  and  she 
herself  looked  in,  more  awakened 
and  with  a  brighter  countenance 
than  either  of  the  pair  had  yet 
seen  in  her.  Her  shyness  had 
disappeared  in  the  excitement  of 
a  pleasant  surprise;  her  cheeks 
had  got  a  little  colour ;  the  eager 
air  which  had  struck  Colonel  Hay- 
ward  when  he  first  saw  her,  but 
which  of  late  had  been  so  much 
subdued,  had  returned  to  her  eyes 
and  sensitive  mouth.  "  Oh,  it's 
the  Captain ! "  she  said,  with  a 
sense  of  the  importance  of  the 
announcement,  as  if  she  had  been 
presenting  the  Prince  of  Wales 
at  least,  which  changed  the  entire 
sentiment  of  her  face.  Mrs  Hay- 
ward  had  never  before  seen  the 
natural  Joyce  as  she  was  in  the 
humility  of  her  early  undisturbed 
state.  She  acknowledged  the 
charm  of  the  girl  with  a  keen  lit- 
tle sudden  pang  of  that  apprecia- 
tion and  comprehension  of  jealousy, 
which  is  more  clear-sighted  and 
certain  than  love. 

"  The  Captain  !  "  she  said,  not 
quite  aware  who  was  meant,  yet 
putting  on  an  air  of  more  igno- 
rance than  was  genuine. 

"Oh,  Bellendean!"  cried  the 
Colonel,  going  forward  with  cordi- 
ality. "  My  dear  fellow,  how  glad 
I  am  to  see  you  !  You've  got  away, 
then,  from  all  your  anxious  friends. 
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Kli/.abeth,  you  remember  Captain 
Bellendean  ? " 

"  I  am  not  likely  to  have  forgot- 
ten him,"  Mrs  Hay  ward  said  graci- 
ously, yet  with  a  meaning  which 
perhaps  was  not  so  gracious  as  her 
speech.  And  there  darted  through 
her  mind,  as  is  so  usual  with  women, 
a  question,  a  calculation.  Was  it 
for  Joyce  ?  Men  are  so  silly;  who 
can  tell  how  they  may  be  in- 
fluenced ?  There  flashed  through 
her  a  gleam  of  delight  at  the 
thought  of  thus  getting  rid  of  the 
interloper,  and  at  the  same  time 
an  angry  grudge  that  this  girl,  who 
seemed  to  have  all  the  luck,  should 
come  to  such  honour,  and  be  thus 
set  on  high  above  so  many  who 
were  her  betters.  All  this  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.  She  stood 
for  a  minute  or  two  and  talked, 
asking  the  proper  questions  about 
his  family,  and  when  he  came  to 
town,  and  how  long  he  meant  to 
stay ;  then  left  the  visitor  with 
her  husband,  and  hastened  to  say 
something  about  the  luncheon  to 
Brooks,  who  on  his  part  was 
lingering  outside  with  a  message 
from  the  cook.  To  those  who  feel 
an  interest  in  such  matters,  we 
may  say  that  Mrs  Hayward,  when 
one  of  the  Colonel's  men  made 
his  appearance  unexpectedly  for 
luncheon,  generally  added  a  dish 
of  curry,  for  which  her  cook  was 
noted  (the  men  being  almost  all 
old  Indians),  to  that  meal. 

When  she  returned  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, Joyce  was  there,  still 
with  the  same  look  of  exhilara- 
tion and  liveliness.  She  was  even 
the  first  to  speak — a  singular  cir- 
cumstance. "  I  hope,"  she  said, 
"  I  was  not  wrong  in  taking  the 
Captain  to  the  library.  I  thought, 
as  you  were  not  here,  he  would 
like  that  better  than  just  talking 
to  me." 

Was  this  false  humility  1  or  af- 
fectation ?  or  what  was  it  ?  "  You 


were  quite  right,  no  doubt ;  for  it 
must  have  been  your  father  he 
came  to  see,"  said  Mrs  Hayward, 
with  a  quick  glance.  She  was 
prepared  to  see  a  conscious  smile 
upon  Joyce's  mouth,  the  little  air 
of  demure  triumph  with  which  a 
girl  who  knows  herself  the  object 
of  such  a  visit  acquiesces  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  for  her  father.  But 
no  such  consciousness  was  upon 
Joyce's  countenance.  "  You  seem 
to  be  very  much  pleased  to  see  him," 
she  continued.  "  And  why  do  you 
call  him  the  Captain,  as  if  there 
were  not  another  in  the  world?" 

Joyce  paused  a  little  before  she 
answered.  "I  think,"  she  said, 
"  that  the  people  at  Bellendean 
did  think  there  was  not  another 
such  Captain  in  the  world." 

"  And  you  are  glad  to  see  him 
— because  you  know  him  so  well  ? 
because  he  reminds  you  of  your 
old  life?" 

Joyce  grew  red  all  at -once  with 
a  blush,  which  surely  meant  some- 
thing. Again  she  paused  a  little, 
with  that  sense  of  walking  among 
snares  and  mantraps,  which  con- 
fuses the  mind.  "  Oh  no ;  I  did 
not  know  him  well.  I  have  only 
spoken  to  him  two  or  three  times. 
It  is  so  difficult  to  explain.  You 
will  perhaps  not  be  pleased  if  I 
say  it.  To  me  that  am  not  ac- 
customed —  the  Captain's  coming 
seemed  like  a  great  honour."  She 
stopped  short  suddenly,  and  the 
colour  went  out  of  her  face  as 
suddenly  as  it  came. 

"  A  great  honour  !  "  cried  Mrs 
Hayward,  with  indignation, — "to 
his  commanding  officer  !  "  It  was 
all  she  could  do  to  keep  her  tem- 
per. Her  foot  patted  the  carpet 
angrily,  and  she  tore  a  band  of 
calico  off  a  piece  upon  her  lap  with 
vehemence,  as  if  she  were  inflicting 
pain  and  liked  to  do  so.  "  What 
an  extraordinary  notion ! "  she 
cried.  "Norman  Bellendean,  a 
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little  Scotch  squire — that  anybody 
should  think  his  visit  an  honour 
to  my  husband  ! "  There  was  a 
sort  of  subdued  fury  in  her  laugh 
of  scorn. 

"  I  can  see,"  said  Joyce,  "  it  was 
very  silly  to  say  that ;  and  it  was 
only  a  sort  of  instinct.  I  forgot 
when  I  saw  him  —  all  that  has 
happened  —  and  that  I  was  a — 
different  creature." 

"Joyce,"  cried  Mrs  Hayward, 
quickly,  "I  warn  you  that  unless 
you  can  get  over  this  constant  go- 
ing back  upon  your  old  life,  and 
try  and  adapt  yourself  to  your 
present  circumstances,  it  will  be 
impossible  for  us — impossible  for 
me  —  almost  beyond  any  one's 
powers — 

Joyce  had  become  very  pale. 
She  did  not  make  any  reply,  but 
waited  with  her  lips  moving  in  an 
eagerness  so  different  from  that 
joyous  eagerness  of  her  former 
aspect,  for  the  next  word  that 
should  be  said.  What  was  it  that 
would  be  impossible1?  There  is 
something  in  a  threat  which  rouses 
the  most  placid  blood.  If  it  was 
impossible,  what  would  happen  1 
Joyce  was  in  no  way  in  fault ;  the 
circumstances  which  had  changed 
her  life,  and  transplanted  her  from 
her  home,  were  not  of  her  creating 
any  more  than  they  were  of  Mrs 
Hayward's.  But  Mrs  Hayward 
said  nothing  more.  She  went  on 
tearing,  wounding,  cutting  her 
calico  with  stabs  and  thrusts  of 
the  scissors  that  seemed  as  if  they 
must  draw  blood.  But  she  had 
gone  as  far  as  could  be  done  unin- 
tentionally by  sudden  impulse — 
which,  and  no  set  purpose,  was 
what  had  moved  her.  And  she 
had  come  to  herself  by  dint  of 
that  half-spoken  threat.  She  had 
no  desire  to  be  cruel  or  even  un- 
kind ;  her  desire,  indeed,  was  quite 
different,  if  one  could  have  come 
to  the  bottom  of  her  heart.  She 


would  have  given  a  great  deal 
to  have  been  upon  comfortable 
terms  with  her  stepdaughter,  and 
to  have  been  able  to  quench  the 
jealousy  and  the  grudge  with  which, 
deeply  ashamed  of  them  all  the 
time,  she  had  taken  in  this  third 
between  the  two  who  were  so 
happy — this  interloper,  this  sup- 
planter,  whom  she  had  seen  her 
husband  embrace  so  tenderly,  and 
heard  saying  with  a  voice  full  of 
emotion  "father" — a  wo.rd  never 
to  be  addressed  to  him  by  child 
of  her  own. 

Once  more,  however,  this  un- 
comfortable state  of  affairs  was 
brought  to  a  pause  by  the  recur- 
rence o£  the  ordinary  course  of 
domestic  events.  The  voices  of 
the  Colonel  and  Captain  Bellendean 
became  audible  crossing  the  hall 
towards  the  drawing-room  door. 
At  the  first  sound  of  these  voices, 
Mrs  Hayward  threw  her  calico 
into  the  work-basket,  and  tore  and 
stabbed  at  it  no  more.  She  re- 
lapsed suddenly  into  tranquil  hem- 
ming, like  a  good  child  at  school. 
Joyce  had  not  the  same  cover  for 
her  agitation,  but  yet  she  collected 
herself  as  quickly  as  was  possible, 
and  made  believe  to  be  as  quietly 
occupied  and  at  her  ease  as  her 
stepmother  was. 

"  I  should  have  thought,"  said 
the  Colonel,  opening  the  door  as 
he  spoke,  and  bringing  in  this 
new  subject  with  him,  "  that  a 
pokey  house  in  London,  now  that 
the  season  is  more  than  half  over, 
would  be  a  bad  change  after  your 
beautiful  place  ;  but  that's  our 
mistake  thinking  of  other  people, 
as  if  they  were  just  the  same  as  we 
are — which  nobody  is,  as  a  matter 
of  fact." 

Mrs  Hayward  thought  that  her 
husband  meant  this  for  her,  as  a 
reproach  in  respect  to  Joyce — which 
he  did  not,  being  totally  incapable 
of  any  such  covert  assault. 
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"My  father  has  always  been 
fond  of  society,"  said  Captain  Bel- 
lendean.  "  I  suspect  my  beautiful 
place,  as  you  are  kind  enough  to 
call  it,  was  always  a  great  bondage 
to  him." 

"Joyce,  I  want  you  to  show 
Bellendean  the  garden  and  the 
river,"  said  the  Colonel ;  "  I  have 

a letter  to  finish.  Take  him 

down  to  the  water,  and  show  him 
the  willows,  and  the  poet's  villa, 
and  all  that.  Have  you  got  a  hat 
handy,  my  dear,  or  a  parasol,  or 
something?  for  it's  very  hot.  You 
must  take  care  not  to  get  a  sun- 
stroke, or  anything  of  that  sort. 
This  is  the  way,  Bellendean.  It's 
only  a  little  bit  of  a  place,  not  like 
your  castle  ;  but  we're  very  much 
pleased  with  it  for  all  that.  The 
verandah  is  our  own  idea.  It 
is  the  nicest  possible  place  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  sun  is  off  this 
side  of  the  house.  My  wife  plan- 
ned it  all  herself.  Walk  down 
under  the  shrubbery :  you  will 
have  shade  the  whole  way.  The 
river's  sparkling  like  diamonds," 
he  said,  as  he  stood  bareheaded 
in  the  moderate  English  sun, 
which  he  kept  up  a  pretence  of 
dreading  as  an  old  Indian  ought, 
and  watched  the  pair  as  they 
obeyed  his  directions  somewhat 
shyly,  not  quite  understanding 
why  they  were  sent  off  together. 
Colonel  Hayward  came  back  to 
the  drawing-room  where  his  wife 
sat,  rubbing  his  hands  with  satis- 
faction. "  I  have  sent  them  off 
that  they  may  have  a  quiet  word, 
with  nobody  to  interfere." 

"Why  should  they  want  a  quiet 
word?  Was  it  her  he  came  to  see? 
Do  you  suppose  he  means  any- 
thing ? "  said  Mrs  Hayward,  in 
that  unsympathetic  tone. 

"  They  may  not  perhaps  have 
anything  particular  to  say ;  but 
they  come  from  the  same  place, 
and  they  know  the  same  people, 


and  probably  they  would  not  like 
to  talk  their  little  talks  about  old 
friends  with  us  listening  to  every 
word ;  so  I  said  I  had  a  letter  to 
finish,"  said  the  Colonel,  with  a 
mild  chuckle.  "  I  must  go  and  do 
it  though,  that  they  may  not  think 
it  was  a  pretence." 

"  Do  you  know,  Henry,"  said 
Mrs  Hayward,  "  that  some  people 
would  say  you  were  throwing 
your  daughter  at  Captain  Bellen- 
dean's  head." 

"  Bless  me  ! "  said  the  Colonel, 
with  a  wondering  look  ;  "  throw- 
ing my  daughter  at Eliza- 
beth, these  would  surely  be  very 
unpleasant  people,  not  the  kind 
that  ever  had  anything  to  do  with 
you  and  me."  He  paused  a  mo- 
ment, looking  at  her  with  an 
appeal  which  she  did  not  lift  her 
eyes  to  see.  Then  he  repeated, 
"  I  must  go,  though,  and  finish 
my  letter,  or  they  will  think  it 
was  only  a  pretence." 

Perhaps  Captain  Bellendean  had 
some  faint  notion  that  it  was,  as 
he  walked  along  under  the  shade 
of  the  shrubbery  skirting  the  long 
but  narrow  lawn  towards  the 
river,  which  flowed  shining  and 
sparkling  in  the  full  sun  —  half 
amused  to  find  himself  walking  by 
the  side  of  the  heroine  of  the  curi- 
ous story  which  had  been  worked 
out  under  his  roof — the  little 
schoolmistress  turned  into  a  young 
lady  of  leisure,  transplanted  out  of 
her  natural  place.  He  was  not 
without  a  little  natural  curiosity 
as  to  how  such  a  strange  travesty 
would  succeed.  There  was  noth- 
ing in  her  appearance  to  emphasise 
the  change.  She  walked  slowly, 
almost  reluctantly,  with  that  shy- 
ness which  is  not  unbecoming  to 
youth,  as  if  she  would  have  liked 
to  fly  and  leave  him  unguided  to 
his  own  devices.  He  gave  her  a 
good  many  glances  under  his  eye- 
brows as  they  walked  along  very 
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gravely  together,  scarcely  speaking. 
Certainly  if  Colonel  Haywarcl 
meant  to  throw  his  daughter  at 
the  Captain's  head,  she  had  no  in- 
tention that  way. 

"  The  last  time  I  saw  you,  Miss 
Joyce,"  he  said,  "  was  the  evening 
before  you  left  home.  And  you 
thought  England  and  London 
would  be  a  new  world.  What  do 
you  think  of  the  new  world,  now 
that  you  have  seen  them  near  ? " 

'•'Did  I  say  they  would  be  a 
new  world  ? "  Joyce  sighed  a  little, 
looking  up  to  the  Captain  with 
a  faint  smile,  which  made,  he 
thought,  a  charming  combination. 
She  added,  "I  have  only  seen 
London  in  passing ;  but  I'm  be- 
ginning to  think  there  is  no  new 
world,  but  just  what  we  make  it — 
and  the  same  in  every  place." 

"  One  of  the  old  classical  fellows 
says  that,  doesn't  he  1 "  said  the 
Captain.  "I've  forgotten  all  my 
Latin;  but  you're  up  to  every- 
thing of  that  sort " 

"  Oh  no ;  I  am  not  a  scholar. 
I  just  know  a  little  at  the  very 
beginning.  But  I  understand 
what  you  mean.  It  is  something 
about  changing  the  skies  but  not 
the  mind." 

"  I  wonder  if  that  is  what  Mrs 
Bellendean  will  do  ?  " 

"  Mrs  Bellendean  ? " 

"  Oh,  I  forgot ;  it  was  your 
father  to  whom  I  was  speaking ; 
but  you  will  know  better  all  that 
this  means.  My  father  and  his 
wife  have  left  Bellendean — for 
good,  do  you  understand,  not  to 
come  back." 

"  For  good  !  but  I  should  think 
that  would  rather  be  for  ill," 
Joyce  said. 

"  Yes,  I  knew  you  would  under- 
stand. I  didn't  myself,  however, 
till  very  lately.  I  had  no  concep- 
tion what  she  had  done  for  the 
place,  nor  how  much  it  was  to  her. 
And  now  they  have  shaken  the 


dust  from  off  their  feet,  and  left  it 
— as  if  I  could  have  wished  that." 

"  They  would  think,"  said  Joyce, 
with  an  explanatory  instinct  that 
belonged  to  her  old  position — 
"the  lady  would  think  that  per- 
haps you  were  likely " 

Here  she  looked  up  at  him, 
and  suddenly  realising  that  she 
was  not  Joyce  the  schoolmistress, 
with  a  little  privilege  of  place, 
making  matters  clear,  but  a  young 
woman  discoursing  about  his  own 
affairs  to  a  young  man,  stopped 
suddenly,  blushed  deeply,  and 
murmured,  "  Oh,  I  beg  your  par- 
don," with  a  horror  of  her  own 
rashness  which  gave  double  mean- 
ing to  all  she  said. 

"  That  perhaps  I  was  likely 

1"  said  Norman.  He  found 

her  very  pleasant  company,  with 
her  intelligent  eager  looks,  her 
comprehension  of  what  he  meant 
before  it  was  uttered.  "  Tell  me 
what  she  would  think  likely.  I 
know  so  little  about — the  lady,  as 
you  call  her.  She  was  only  my 
stepmother,  whom  I  didn't  much 
care  for  when  I  went  away.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  judge  people  before 
one  knows  them,"  he  added  re- 
flectively ;  but  this  sentiment,  so 
cognate  to  her  own  case,  did  not 
in  the  immediate  urgency  of  the 
moment  arrest  Joyce's  attention, 
especially  as  he  repeated  with  a 
smile,  "  what  would  she  think  me 
likely  to  do?" 

"  I  was  going  to  speak  like  an 
old  wife  in  a  cottage  —  like  my 
dear  old  granny." 

"Do  so,  please,"  he  said,  with  a 
laugh;  and  Joyce  yielded  to  the 
unknown  temptation,  which  had 
never  come  in  her  way  before. 
The  gentle  malice  of  society,  the 
under-current  of  meaning,  the  play 
with  which  youths  and  maidens 
amuse  themselves  in  the  beginning 
of  an  intercourse  which  may  come 
to  much  more  serious  results,  were 
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quite  out  of  her  understanding  and 
experience ;  but  there  are  some 
things  which  are  very  quickly 
learnt. 

"  She  would  think  —  the  old 
wives  would  say — that  now  the 
Captain  was  come  back,  he  would  be 
bringing  home  a  lady  of  his  own." 

Joyce  said  this,  not  with  the 
absolute  calm  of  two  minutes  ago, 
but  with  a  smile  and  blush  which 
altogether  changed  the  significance 
of  the  little  speech.  It  had  been  an 
almost  matter-of-fact  explanation — 
it  became  now  a  little  winged  arrow 
of  provocati9n,  a  sort  of  challenge. 
Captain  Bellendean  laughed. 

"  I  see,"  he  said ;  "  and  you 
think  that  is  a  course  open  to  me  ? 
But  a  lady  of  my  own  might  not  be 
so  good  as  the  lady — and  then  there 
are  difficulties  about  time,  for  in- 
stance. I  might  not  be  able  to 
bring  her  at  once  ;  and  the  one 
I  wanted  might  not  have  me : 
and Miss  Joyce,  your  atten- 
tion flags — you  are  not  interested 
in  me." 

"I  was  thinking,"  said  Joyce, 
"  that  though  you  laugh,  it  would 
be  no  laughing  for  her  to  leave 
Bellendean." 

The  Captain  perceived  that  the 
joke  was  to  go  no  further.  "  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  her  doing  at  all — 
it  is  my  father's  doing.  He  pre- 
fers London — Half  Moon  Street, 
and  rooms  where  you  can  scarcely 
turn  round." 

"  Half  Moon  Street !  " 

"  Do  you  know  it  1 " 

"No  more  than  in  books,"  said 
Joyce,  with  a  smile ;  "  there  are 
so  many  places  that  seem  kent 
places  because  they  are  in  books." 

"Italy,  «fec.,"  the  Captain  said, 
looking  at  her  with  a  sympathetic 
glance. 

"  Oh,  but  not  <fcc. ! "  cried  Joyce. 
"  Italy — is  like  nothing  else  in  the 
world." 


"Well,"  said  Captain  Bellen- 
deau,  "when  you  are  in  the  cir- 
cumstances which  you  have  just 
been  suggesting  to  me,  no  doubt 
you  will  go  to  Italy ;  that  is  the 
right  time  and  the  right  circum- 
stances  " 

Before  he  had  half  said  these 
words,  a  sudden  vision  of  Andrew 
Halliday  flashed  across  his  mind, 
and  he  stopped  in  sudden  embar- 
rassment. By  this  time  they  had 
reached  the  river's  side,  and  Joyce 
turned  dutifully  to  point  out  to 
him  the  poet's  villa,  as  her  father 
had  bidden  her ;  but  there  was 
something  in  her  tone  which  be- 
trayed to  the  sympathetic  listener 
that  the  same  image  had  suddenly 
overshadowed  her  imagination  too. 
Captain  Bellendean  was  very  sym- 
pathetic— more  so,  perhaps,  than  he 
would  have  been  had  his  companion 
been  older  or  less  pretty.  He  pre- 
tended to  look  with  great  interest 
at  the  willows  sweeping  into  the 
water,  and  the  lawn,  with  its  little 
fringe  of  forget-me-nots  reflected  in 
the  softly  flowing  stream.  Joyce 
had  lost  the  colour  which  was  half 
excitement  and  had  kept  coming 
and  going  like  the  shadows  over 
the  sky,  while  they  walked  to- 
gether down  the  shady  walk.  It 
is  very  interesting  to  see  a  face 
change  in  this  way,  and  to  think 
that  one's  own  society,  the  quicken- 
ing of  the  blood  produced  by  one's 
sudden  advent,  may  have  something 
to  do  with  it.  He  had  felt  that  it 
was  very  pleasant  to  watch  these 
changes,  and  was  conscious  of  a 
little  agreeable  thrill  of  responsive 
exhilaration  in  his  own  veins. 
But  when  this  sudden  shadow 
fell  upon  Joyce,  his  sympathy 
sprang  into  a  warmer,  energetic 
sentiment.  Could  that  be  the  fate 
for  which  this  girl  was  reserved  ? 
Surely  some  one  must  step  in  to 
save  her  from  that  fate  ! 
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MUSINGS     WITHOUT     METHOD. 


THE    ROD  :    NOW    AND    IN    THE    PAST. 


I  AM  often  amused  by  para- 
graphs, or  perhaps  lengthy  reports, 
in  the  public  press,  which  set  forth 
the  complaints,  the  investigations, 
the  censures,  the  layings  down  of 
law,  the  punishments,  perhaps,  and 
the  moral  reflections  which  have 
been  evoked  by  the  untoward  oc- 
currence that  a  disciple  in  some 
walk  of  knowledge  has  received  a 
box  on  the  ear  from  his  instructor. 
It  is  doubtless  proof  of  much  heart- 
lessness  and  want  of  feeling  to  be 
amused  at  any  such  arbitrary  in- 
fliction ;  but  I  do  greatly  err  if 
there  be  not  thousands  of  my 
countrymen,  past  the  meridian  of 
life  as  I  am,  who  have  but  small 
patience  with  the  quips  and  the 
quiddities,  the  pribbles  and  prab- 
bles  which  are  now  the  certain 
sequence  of  the  laying  on  of  hands 
by  a  pastor  or  master.  For  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  we  elders 
who  can  remember  schoolrooms 
where  whacks,  boxes,  strokes,  and 
stripes  were  as  plentiful  as  black- 
berries— dealt  out  justly  or  un- 
justly, with  discretion,  or  with 
rage  and  savagery,  for  offences  of 
the  magnitude  of  which  the  in- 
flicter  was  the  sole  judge,  without 
inquiry,  without  ap'peal — can  now 
be  seriously  moved  when,  once  in 
six  months,  an  idle,  saucy,  or  dis- 
obedient urchin  gets  a  gentle  tap, 
or  what,  according  to  the  standard 
long  ago  impressed  on  our  bodies 
and  minds,  seems  but  a  tap  and  a 
mild  one. 

How  jubilant  would  I  and  my 
schoolfellows  have  been  if  only  our 
frequent  chastisements  could  have 
been  inflicted  by  measure — if  only 
there  could  have  been  some  pro- 
portion, to  say  nothing  about  mild- 
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ness  or  consideration  of  the  capa- 
city to  suffer !  The  corrections 
which  I  remember  to  have  under- 
gone or  to  have  witnessed  were 
assessed  pretty  much  on  the  Dra- 
conic principle  ;  a  horrible  scourg- 
ing was  the  proper  recompense  of 
a  slight  offence,  and  more  than 
that  could  not  conveniently  be 
given  for  a  grave  misdemeanour. 
I  will  not  say  but  that  there  were 
occasions  (very  rare)  when  peda- 
gogue, tyros,  and  outsiders  whose 
ears  were  made  to  tingle  with  the 
accounts — men,  gods,  and  columns 
— were  of  one  mind  concerning  par- 
ticular retributions.  In  general, 
however,  punishments  were  looked 
upon  by  "us  youth  "  as  dispensa- 
tions to  which  we  were  born  as  the 
sparks  fly  upward ;  things  as  to 
the  incidence  or  aversion  of  which 
we  were  absolutely  powerless;  iron 
for  the  soul  which  might  be  any 
lad's  lot  on  any  day,  and  the  philo- 
sophy regarding  which  was  that  it 
should  be  suffered  as  far  as  possible 
with  an  equal  mind. 

Now,  having  the  experience  of 
school  casualties  which  I  have  de- 
scribed, I  feel,  when  I  am  invited 
to  cry  out  in  indignant  sympathy 
with  some  scapegrace  whose  cheek 
has  been  visited  a  little  roughly, 
much  as  Petruchio  felt  regarding 
a  woman's  tongue.  He  had,  as  he 
said,  heard  lions  roar,  the  seas  rage, 

' '  Great  ordnance  in  the  field, 
And  heaven's  artillery  thunder  in  the 
skies  :  " 

a  pitched  battle,  neighing  steeds, 
and  trumpet's  clang  were  not  un- 
known to  him,  and  he  was  not  to 
be  frightened  by  a  noise  no  louder 
than  a  chestnut  bursting  in  the 
2  A 


fire.  I  ask,  too,  whether,  after  a 
childhood  and  early  youth  passed 
in  an  atmosphere  of  slaps  and 
welts,  I  can  be  expected  to  groan 
in  spirit  at  a  caning  laid  on  as  if 
by  a  wrathful  dove  or  magnanimous 
mouse  ?  With  Petruchio  I  answer, 
Tush! 

I  may  have  been  six  years  old 
when,  in  a  country  town,  I  found 
myself,  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
three  R's,  subjected  to  the  discip- 
line of  a  man,  not  yet  old  but  grey, 
who  undertook,  by  hook  or  by  crook, 
to  instil  the  required  information 
and  skill  into  his  scholars,  and  who, 
for  the  most  part,  fulfilled  his  .en- 
gagement. He  had  more  than  one 
method  of  imparting  knowledge, 
but  his  main  resource,  his  sheet- 
anchor,  was  certainly  punishment. 
His  chastenings  were  not  without 
variety.  His  hands  could  be  used 
with  telling  effect  upon  cheeks  and 
ears ;  he  had  a  long  heavy  cane  for 
dealing  grinning  cuts  across  the 
palms  or  for  (as  he  facetiously 
expressed  it)  dusting  jackets;  a 
wooden  implement,  with  a  round 
slab  at  the  end  of  a  handle,  for 
pandies,  hung  at  his  desk ;  and 
then  there  was  the  rod.  The  last, 
being  a  troublesome  toy  to  use,  and 
not  effectual  until  the  edge  was 
somewhat  off  his  wrath,  did  not,  I 
admit,  figure  in  daily  life,  but  was 
reserved  for  occasions  of  leisure 
and  solemnity.  The  others,  being 
available  at  a  moment's  notice, 
while  righteous  anger  was  at  the 
heat,  were  permanently  on  duty, 
and  in  constant  use.  A  mistake 
in  a  copy-book,  a  thick  stroke 
where  a  fine  one  should  have  run, 
a  wrong  figure  in  a  sum,  a  failure 
to  answer  at  once  correctly  any 
question  concerning  weights  and 
measures,  a  spelling-lesson  imper- 
fectly learned — any  one  of  these 
things  was  enough  to  open  a  vial 
of  wrath,  the  quantity  of  punish- 
ment depending  on  the  humour  of 
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the  master  and  a  variety  of  acci- 
dental circumstances.  These  de- 
fects kept  the  implements  of  tor- 
ture going  in  dropping  strokes  all 
day  long.  Talking,  an  absolutely 
forbidden  recreation,  brought  down 
always  a  condign  retribution.  One 
day  a  cousin  of  mine  and  I  were  in 
very  earnest  discussion  concerning 
tops  or  marbles,  when  the  master, 
coming  up  behind,  brought  our 
two  heads  together  with  a  potent 
crash.  All  the  interesting  ideas 
which  had  been  occupying  us  were 
dispersed  by  the  contact.  We  saw 
lights,  and  exceedingly  queer  faces 
and  other  things,  about  us.  For 
my  part,  after  a  clear  vision  was 
restored,  I  could  not  bear  to  touch 
my  head  for  days.  I  wonder  what 
a  doctor  would  have  said,  if  either 
of  us  had  submitted  the  case  to 
him?  Our  instructor  and  scari- 
fier could  not  always  be  on  the 
outlook  for  conversationalists,  and 
so  he  put  monitors  on  duty  to  call 
the  names  of  those  who  might  be 
exchanging  ideas.  These  monitors 
had  an  immense  deal  in  their  power, 
yet  I  do  not  remember  an  instance 
where  they  accused  wrongfully. 
They  often,  I  am  sure,  let  off  the 
loquacious. 

A  boy  named  by  the  monitor 
was  ordered  to  "  stand  out."  He 
took  his  place  clear  of  the  desks  in 
the  gangway  of  the  school,  and, 
with  the  certainty  of  punishment 
hanging  over  him,  had  to  wait 
there  until  a  file  of  talkers  had 
been  collected.  When  the  row  of 
the  condemned  had  become  some- 
what long,  and  when  there  was  a 
pause  in  the  occupation  of  the 
autocrat,  the  chastening  began. 
For  this  offence  the  sentence  most- 
ly took  effect  on  the  palms  of  the 
hands ;  and  the  two  strings,  one  of 
culprits  coming  up  to  the  ordeal, 
the  other  of  victims  with  quiver- 
ing hands  tucked  under  their  arms, 
and  howling,  groaning,  or  with 
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difficulty  repressing*  their  emotion 
as  they  wound  their  way  back  to 
their  seats,  might  possibly  have 
been  objects  replete  with  interest 
to  a  student  of  human  nature,  but 
were  too  common  to  excite  much 
attention  among  us.  There  was 
one  little  imp,  as  I  remember,  who 
used  skilfully  to  skip  across  from 
the  advancing  to  the  retreating 
column,  hug  his  hands,  and  howl 
as  if  he  had  been  smitten,  and  so 
to  get  back  unscathed  to  his  place. 
It  was  a  dangerous  trick,  the 
penalty  of  which,  if  it  had  been 
detected,  I  dare  not  contemplate. 
I  know  but  of  this  one  boy  who 
tried  it. 

These  things  were  matters  of 
routine ;  but  there  were  special 
breaches  of  the  law  for  which  one 
might  smart  to  a  somewhat  agon- 
ising extent.  Playing  truant,  ly- 
ing, damaging  school  furniture, 
fighting,  scratching,  or  wrangling 
during  school-hours,  and  disorders 
of  the  same  heinous  character, 
were  followed  by  acts  of  justice 
which  did  not  fail  to  arouse  the 
attention  and  the  emotions  of  the 
whole  community.  When  the  suf- 
ferer was  small,  our  preceptor  de- 
lighted to  get  his  left  hand  on  the 
neck,  so  as  to  bend  the  body  and 
tighten  the  broadcloth  or  corduroy; 
the  cane  then  would  come  down 
with  telling  effect,  the  number  of 
clean  cuts  so  administered  being 
dependent  on  the  time  it  took  for 
the  little  wretch  to  wriggle  himself 
from  under  the  grip  of  the  left 
hand.  The  escape,  when  achieved, 
was  but  a  renewal  of  grief ;  the 
ferula  followed,  came  up  with  the 
retreating  victim,  the  left  hand, 
after  a  little  scuffling,  secured  him 
again  like  a  vice  ;  once  more  he 
bent  his  neck  to  the  burden,  and 
once  more  came  the  sharp  anguish, 
eliciting  more  yells  and  renewed 
struggles  to  free  the  neck.  This 
entertainment  was  prolonged  at 
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the  discretion  of  one  of  the 
parties  to  it. 

A  bigger  boy  was  caned  fero- 
ciously up  and  down  the  school- 
room ;  he  could  get  away  now  and 
then  from  his  oppressor,  who  was 
obese  and  halted  on  one  leg ;  but 
he  was  sure  to  be  overtaken  at 
some  point  of  disadvantage,  of 
which  there  were  many  in  his 
career.  At  every  goal  of  this 
kind  he  got  a  volley  of  stripes, 
some  of  them  backhanded,  to  vary 
the  pastime.  This  exercise  gener- 
ally terminated  through  the  pur- 
suing party  getting  blown.  I  had 
myself  once  the  honour  of  under- 
going a  whacking  which  was  mem- 
orable for  this  reason — videlicet,  I 
had  on  a  suit  of  clothes  only  a  few 
days'  old,  the  jacket  whereof  was 
gay  with  three  rows  of  bright 
buttons  like  in  pattern  to  those 
consecrated  in  these  days  to  pages. 
That  was  the  style  in  which  boys 
were  got  up  in  the  days  of  my 
youth.  What  my  fault  was  I  do 
not  at  this  time  remember ;  I  know 
it  was  nothing  remarkably  bad. 
I  should  add,  that  being  tall  for 
my  age,  I  was,  though  a  young 
boy,  not  subjected  to  the  left-hand 
process,  but  punished,  like  my 
seniors,  in  the  vertical  position ; 
and  so  punished  was  I  that  the 
buttons  flew  off  my  new  jacket 
under  the  strokes  until  the  gar- 
ment was  bare,  and  I  know  not  for 
how  long  after.  A  boy  of  my  own 
age,  who  is  still  living,  picked  the 
buttons  up  as  they  fell,  and  pre- 
sented them  to  me  after  school. 

There  were  youths  of  all  ages, 
say  from  seventeen  down  to  six, 
in  this  seminary.  The  master 
never  attempted  to  punish  the 
biggest  boys  corporally  ;  but  there 
were  several  sturdy  fellows  in  their 
early  teens  whom  he  would  vigor- 
ously assail,  and  I  marvel  much 
that  some  of  these  while  smarting 
did  not  turn  upon  their  execu- 
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tioner,  who,  as  I  said,  was  cor- 
pulent, and  not  firm  on  his  under- 
standing. I  remember  particu- 
larly a  big  and  smart  boy  having 
been  detected  one  day  as  the 
author  of  some  very  ingenious 
and  rather  deep  woodcuts  on  a 
desk.  Without  hesitation  his  in- 
structor assailed  him,  and  ad- 
ministered a  tremendous  dose  of 
his  favourite  remedy.  When  he 
paused,  the  boy,  maddened  with 
pain,  shook  his  head  in  a  threat- 
ening manner,  whereupon  he  was 
again  set  upon  and  lashed  till  even 
to  our  accustomed  experience  the 
infliction  seemed  awful.  This  was 
an  active  and  very  plucky  boy — 
one  whom  I  have  seen  thrash  other 
boys  much  bigger  than  himself. 
If  he  had  turned  upon  his  assailant 
he  could,  I  am  quite  sure,  have 
overset  him  ;  and  then,  we  being 
all  exceeding  hot,  it  is  hard  to 
say  what  might  have  happened — 
manslaughter  perhaps. 

But  there  was  never  the  least  at- 
tempt at  resistance,  which  proved 
that  our  master  knew  his  business 
in  respect  of  keeping  his  pupils  in 
awe  of  him  as  he  did  in  other  re- 
spects also.  It  is  not  a  Dotheboys 
Hall  which  I  am  describing.  There 
was  there  no  more  idea  of  "  doing  " 
the  boys  of  their  money's  worth  of 
instruction  than  of  their  allowance 
of  punishment.  Every  boy  was 
carefully  taught  and  made  to  work. 
It  was  a  very  hard  establishment 
to  be  idle  in.  The  chief  and  his 
assistants  worked  harder  than 
any  of  the  boys.  They  claimed 
no  indulgence  or  absence  for  their 
own  convenience.  Notwithstand- 
ing what  I  have  stated  concerning 
the  terrorism  in  which  we  were 
kept,  there  was  a  mode  of  showing 
favour  to  steady  or  industrious 
boys.  It  may  read  oddly  after 
the  story  I  have  told  about  having 
my  buttons  flogged  off',  but  I  was, 
on  the  whole,  a  favourite.  I  was 


quick  at  learning  by  heart,  had  a 
good  memory,  and,  in  addition, 
had  a  fancy  for  acting,  which 
caused  me  to  come  out  strong  at 
recitations ;  so  that  I  was  not 
half  miserable.  The  hours  of 
study  were  not  very  long.  We 
did  not  start  till  nine  in  the 
morning,  and  finished  at  four  in 
the  afternoon,  an  interval  of  two 
hours  being  allowed  in  the  middle 
of  the  day.  There  were  tasks, 
but  not  hard  ones,  to  be  prepared 
in  the  evening. 

The  schoolmaster  himself  worked 
liked  a  horse.  When  not  engaged 
in  his  chief  vocation  he  had  end- 
less odd  jobs  in  the  way  of  pen- 
manship and  accounts  to  do.  In 
private  life  he  could  be  mild  and 
genial,  and  he  was  often  enough 
facetious.  He  could  sing  a  good 
song  too.  Although  he  would  cer- 
tainly if  he  had  done  some  of  his 
deeds  in  this  generation  have  gone 
to  penal  servitude,  yet  I  believe 
him  to  have  been  a  conscientious 
man.  I  hope  that  in  giving  an 
account  of  what  would,  in  these 
days,  be  called  his  enormities,  I 
have  not  written  with  abhorrence, 
for  I  feel  no  such  thing.  Indeed 
I  owe  him  much  for  the  instruc- 
tion that  he  gave  me ;  and  when- 
ever I  met  him  (which  I  often 
did)  after  I  left  his  school,  we  were 
on  the  kindliest  terms. 

I  parted  from  my  severe  friend 
when  nine  or  ten  years  of  age, 
and  changed  to  a  provincial  gram- 
mar-school presided  over  by  a 
reverend  gentleman  of  very  con- 
siderable attainments.  He  was  a 
tall  handsome  man,  stiff  in  manner, 
but  courteous  and  honourable,  and 
with  an  excellent  ability  of  con- 
veying instruction.  But  he,  too, 
believed  in  punishments ;  and 
though  he  was  very  just  and  sel- 
dom showed  temper,  his  chastise- 
ments were  remarkably  sharp.  If 
I  were  to  live  through  a  millennium 
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I  should  never  forget  how  to  spell 
the  word  "  especially."  Such  a 
calamity  overtook  me  for  putting 
a  double  s  where  the  c  ought  to  be 
as  must  remain  a  caution  for  ages. 
I  will  mention,  too,  another  sou- 
venir of  the  discipline  at  this  semi- 
nary. My  reputation  there  for 
industry  was  not  bad,  but  for  some 
reason  or  other  the  head-master 
thought  it  necessary  to  administer 
to  me  one  day  a  quiet  exhorta- 
tion of  some  length.  He  held  his 
cane  in  his  hand  while  he  spoke, 
and  with  it  kept  tapping  first  one 
of  my  arms  then  the  other,  and, 
though  he  only  hit  from  his  elbow, 
the  effect  was  highly  disagreeable 
to  me.  However,  the  lecture  came 
to  an  end  at  last,  and  my  pain 
went  also  away.  A  day  or  two 
after,  I  perceived  that  both  my 
arms  from  the  shoulders  to  the 
wrists  were  quite  black  with  bruises, 
and  I  wondered  what  the  deuce 
had  come  to  me,  my  first  idea  being 
that  I  had  some  strange  disease. 
It  was  not  till  after  long  thinking 
that  I  connected  the  black  skin 
with  the  taps  which  accompanied 
my  admonition. 

With  this  head-master  we  worked 
from  six  o'clock  to  six,  with  in- 
tervals amounting  to  three  hours 
and  a  quarter,  except  for  a  few 
weeks  in  the  depth  of  winter.  Be- 
sides this,  there  were  heavy  tasks 
to  get  up  over  night.  The  doctors 
would  stand  nothing  like  it  now. 
The  reverend  gentleman  was  in- 
defatigable, and  never  tired  of 
teaching  while  he  thought  he 
could  put  any  fresh  knowledge 
into  us.  I  remember  many  of  his 
maxims  and  rules,  which  are  to 
me  still  like  oracles,  though  I  am 
now  a  much  older  man  than  ever 
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he  lived  to  be.  When  I  first  left 
him  I  may  have  perhaps  been  a 
little  resentful  at  his  grand  man- 
ners and  his  heavy  arm,  but  year 
by  year  since  then  I  have  become 
more  sensible  of  my  obligation  to 
him.  I  was  barely  fifteen  when  I 
was  taken  from  school  to  begin  a 
professional  education.  Since  those 
days  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
paying  for  a  son  to  a  public  school 
about  six  times  as  much  as  my 
schooling  ever  cost,  and  I  have . 
compared  the  results  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  greatly  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  public  school.  My  boy  can 
silence  me  as  to  football  or  cricket ; 
but  as  to  classics  or  history  I  only 
wish  he  could  have  been  under  my 
old  master,  to  whom  I  owe  the  best 
part  of  my  small  knowledge,  and 
but  for  whose  conscientious  care  of 
my  boyhood  I  should  certainly  not 
now  enjoy  the  honour  of  writing 
in  '  Maga.' 

Although  I  have  been  led  away 
a  little  from  my  main  subject, 
which  was  modern  school  punish- 
ments, I  think  I  have  shown  why 
I  cannot  be  horror  -  stricken  at 
hearing  of  a  box  on  the  ear  or  a 
stroke  across  the  shoulders.  I 
quite  admit  that  if  there  had  been 
more  moderation  and  more  dis- 
crimination observed  towards  my 
contemporaries  and  me,  we  should 
have  been  relieved  from  consider- 
able affliction,  and  been  no  worse 
off  in  regard  to  attainments.  But 
one  extreme  may  be  avoided  with- 
out shifting  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme. We  are  treating  youths 
now  as  if  they  were  egg-shells  or 
wafer  -  cakes,  and  this  tenderness 
is  good  for  them  neither  in  respect 
of  their  present  progress  nor  their 
future  stoutness  of  heart. 
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Close  boroughs  were  assailed 
with  much  acrimony  at  the  time 
when  the  great  rage  for  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  was  convulsing 
the  country,  previous  to  1832 ; 
ever  since,  they  have  been  tradi- 
tionally held  in  abhorrence  as 
some  of  the  most  iniquitous  inven- 
tions of  statecraft,  only  requiring 
to  be  named  that  they  may  be  de- 
nounced. One  reason  why  we 
retain  towards  them  the  odium 
with  which  their  political  enemies 
of  those  days  delighted  to  cover 
them,  is  that  they  ceased  to  exist 
when  the  Reform  Act  was  passed  ; 
nobody  since  then  has  thought  it 
worth  while  to  disinter  them  to  do 
justice  to  their  memory ;  so  it  re- 
mains embedded  in  all  the  calumny 
and  vindictive  aspersion  in  which 
they  died. 

They  may  have  outlived  the 
time  in  which  they  could  be  use- 
ful. I  am  not  sure  that  they  did 
that;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that 
for  a  long  time  after  their  birth 
they  were  excellent  institutions. 
Their  corporations  were  called  into 
existence  and  maintained  by  royal 
charters,  and  the  restrictions  which 
they  made  of  local  power  shut  out 
only  the  most  ignorant  and  most 
inconsiderate,  leaving  ample  room 
for  all  who  were  by  position  or 
education  competent  to  deal  with 
affairs. 

Some  of  them  outlived  the  pros- 
perity of  the  towns,  and  such  places 
ought,  of  course,  to  have  been  dis- 
franchised, whether  they  were  open 
or  close  boroughs.  Not  having 
been  so  treated,  they  became 
tempting  targets  for  the  reformers, 
who  were  hurling  execrations  and 
abuse  at  everything  ancient  and 
established.  I  fear,  too,  that 
charters  were  in  latter  days  granted, 
for  the  gratification  of  influential 


persons,  to  places  of  too  little  im- 
portance to  be  distinguished  by  in- 
corporation, and  these  also  were 
mocked  and  duly  stigmatised  when 
the  day  of  wrath  came.  There 
was  a  little  place  in  Cornwall 
named  St  Mawes,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  were  often  tauntingly 
asked  on  which  side  of  the  street 
their  mayor  lived,  the  jest  of  the 
question  lying  in  the  fact  that  the 
whole  place  consisted  of  a  row  of 
houses  facing  a  sea-beach.  There 
are  sad  old  stories,  too,  about  close 
boroughs  whose  aldermen  and 
burgesses,  owing  to  lapse  of  time 
or  to  undue  incorporation,  repre- 
sented hardly  any  one  but  them- 
selves. In  such  case  their  sole 
functions  were  to  administer  the 
funds  of  the  corporation,  if  it  had 
any,  and  to  vote  for  the  election 
of  borough  members  to  sit  in 
Parliament.  They  always,  it  was 
said,  fulfilled  the  latter  part  of 
their  office — i.e.,  voted — according 
to  the  dictation  of  some  nobleman 
or  other  magnate  who,  by  one  con- 
trivance or  another,  managed  to 
get  them  under  his  thumb.  Very 
corrupt  work  was  reported  from 
some  quarters,  where  there  was 
talk  of  a  corporation  dinner  after 
every  election,  on  sitting  down  to 
which  each  voter  lifted  his  plate 
and  found  a  bank-note  under  it. 

Some  wealthy  peers  and  others 
had  the  credit  each  of  controlling 
the  elections  of  perhaps  two  or 
three  such  boroughs ;  and  one 
sees  how  a  man  in  this  position 
could  often  make  his  own  terms 
with  a  Ministry.  Indeed,  if  we 
can  believe  all  the  stories  (many 
of  which  were,  as  I  must  say  again, 
of  doubtful  authenticity,  having 
been  circulated  by  a  rancorous 
political  party  to  further  its  own 
ends),  it  was  not  an  unknown  thing 
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for  a  patron  of  boroughs  to  threaten 
withdrawal  of  his  borough  votes  if 
a  favour  were  refused  him  by  the 
Minister.  "  Meet  my  wishes  or 
not  as  you  like,"  he  would  say, 
"  but  remember  that  I  can  influ- 
ence half-a-dozen  votes,  and  I  shall 
not  feel  bound  to  support  a  Cabinet 
which  will  not  oblige  me." 

Supposing  some  of  the  close 
boroughs  to  be  as  corrupt  as  they 
were  reputed  to  be,  they  certain- 
ly deserved  the  epithet  "rotten" 
which  reformers  loved  to  apply  not 
only  to  them,  but,  judging  all  from 
a  few,  to  all  close  boroughs,  the 
objects  of  their  distinguished  dis- 
like. I  do  not  know  anything,  ex- 
cept what  I  may  have  got  by  pub- 
lic rumour  concerning  these  very 
bad  specimens  of  close  boroughs. 
When  I  look  back  to  what  was 
said  of  them,  I  remember  also  how 
Mr  Charles  Buller,  an  earnest  re- 
former, and  a  man  not  likely  to 
falsely  charge  his  own  side  in  the 
matter  of  reform,  said  that  the 
Act  was  carried  by  enormous  lying. 

Any  trustworthy  information 
which  I  possess  on  the  subject  re- 
lates to  close  boroughs  which  had 
not  forfeited  their  claim  to  char- 
ters, which,  after  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Act,  continued  to  re- 
turn as  many  members  to  Parlia- 
ment as  they  had  returned  in  their 
"  close  "  days,  and  the  burgesses 
of  which  could  not  be  dealt  with 
as  mere  tools  or  counters.  In 
these  there  were,  as  I  think,  always 
two  parties,  each  very  desirous  to 
have  the  upper  hand ;  and  this  ri- 
valry was  a  strong  defence  against 
gross  or  widespread  corruption. 
There  was,  it  is  true,  generally 
(perhaps  always)  a  patron  of  some 
wealth  and  influence  ;  but  he,  or 
his  party  in  the  town,  had  always 
a  more  or  less  strong  opposition  to 
deal  with,  and  so  had  need  to  be 
careful. 

The  corporations  elected,  by  the 


votes  of  a  majority,  members  to 
fill  vacancies  in  cases  of  death  or 
resignation.  It  required  a  certain 
number  to  "make  a  hall," — that 
is,  to  be  legally  competent  to  the 
transaction  of  business ;  and,  as 
the  necessary  quorum  was  some- 
where about  half  the  corpora- 
tion, it  would  at  first  sight  appear 
as  if  there  were  little  or  no  danger 
of  deaths  or  casual  absences  eVer 
leaving  the  numbers  too  low  to 
make  a  hall.  Nevertheless  it  did 
sometimes  occur  that  elections 
were  made  with  insufficient  num- 
bers, and  that  charters  were  for- 
feited through  such  illegality.  And 
the  difficulties  were  created  on  this 
wise.  The  corporation  would  be 
almost  equally  divided,  but,  owing 
to  deaths,  casual  absences,  or  sick- 
ness, neither  party  alone  could 
make  a  hall,  though  the  two  par- 
ties together  could  much  more 
than  do  it.  The  weaker  of  the 
two  parties  would,  in  such  circum- 
stances, absent  themselves  from 
hall  on  business  days,  thus  leaving 
the  stronger  party  incapable  of 
acting  at  all.  The  object  of  this 
embarrassing  conduct  was  to  bring 
the  stronger  party  to  terms,  and 
to  secure  to  the  weaker,  at  the 
least,  a  small  share  in  the  nomina- 
tion of  new  members,  or  some 
other  party  advantage,  as  the  price 
of  their  attendance.  But  the 
stronger  side  was  not  always  in- 
clined to  compromise ;  and  such 
things  were  known  as  the  continu- 
ance of  these  obstructions  until  the 
two  parties  together  could  not  make 
the  required  hall.  Then,  in  a  fright, 
they  would  perhaps  attempt  to 
remedy  matters  with  an  insufficient 
number,  and  lose  their  charter  if 
any  one  thought  it  worth  while  to 
call  attention  to  their  proceedings. 
Judging  the  matter  simply  by 
what  I  have  said,  it  would  appear 
as  if  when  a  few  vacancies  existed 
in  a  corporation,  and  the  minority 
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happened  to  be  strong,  there  could 
have  been  no  remedy  against  ob- 
struction when  there  was  a  disposi- 
tion to  resort  to  it.  But  such  an 
idea  would  be  altogether  wrong. 
There  was  a  remedy,  and  a  pretty 
effectual  one,  only  it  cost  trouble 
and  money ;  and  therefore  there 
was  always  a  disposition  to  post- 
pone recourse  to  it,  in  the  hope 
that  easier  methods  might  serve 
the  purpose — a  hope  which  often 
led  to  the  difficulties  and  disasters 
that  have  been  mentioned. 

The  remedy  was  a  mandamus 
from  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
which  might  compel  the  attendance 
of  the  whole  corporation,  except 
such  as  could  give  a  sufficient 
reason  for  non-appearance.  This 
instrument  baffled  the  device  of 
not  making  a  hall,  and  gave  oppor- 
tunity to  the  majority  of  ordering 
elections  or  other  matters  as  it 
thought  right. 

According  to  my  information 
concerning  these  institutions,  I 
suppose  that  if  any  person,  after 
reading  the  political  speeches  made 
dr.  1830  against  close  boroughs 
and  the  gross  corruption  imputed 
to  them,  were  to  examine  the  pro- 
ceedings of  some  close  boroughs  of 
the  best  class,  he  would  be  aston- 
ished at  the  paucity  and  the  insig- 
nificance of  the  actual  misdeeds. 
There  were  always  some  trades- 
men among  the  burgesses,  and 
these  no  doubt  were  employed  on 
the  public  works  of  the  borough. 
But  they  were,  at  the  same  time, 
leading  men  in  their  trades,  whose 
services  would  probably  have  been 
in  request  if  there  had  been  no 
charter  at  all.  I  never  heard  it 
suggested  that  they  overcharged 
for  their  work.  There  may  have 
been  cases  where  needy  men  got 
help  from  the  patron  in  cash,  but 
I  never  heard  such  doings  spoken 
of  as  common.  What  was  spoken 
about  was  the  procuring  of  public 


appointments,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  patron  or  the  members, 
for  burgesses  and  their  sons ;  but 
I  do  not  know  that  the  suppression 
of  close  boroughs  has  put  a  stop  to 
practices  of  this  sort.  I  do  know 
of  one  small  bit  of  treating  which, 
by  the  paltriness  of  it,  rather  testi- 
fies against  the  prevalence  of  gross 
abuse.  A  poor  old  man  who  had 
seen  better  days  had  fallen  into 
abject  poverty  ;  he  had  none  to 
care  for  or  to  help  him  :  he  must 
have  gone  into  the  workhouse  if 
relief  had  not  been  found.  But  he 
was  a  capital  burgess,  the  only 
benefit  which  survived  the  days  of 
prosperity,  and  some  mysterious 
power  (I  supposed  the  patron)  was 
pleased  to  keep  him  from  starving. 
What  was  done  for  him  was  harsh 
and  miserable  enough.  I  never 
heard  a  soul  complain  that  he  was 
sustained,  but  I  have  heard  of 
many  who  cried  shame  on  the 
niggardly  style  in  which  it  was 
done. 

As  these  patrons  had  in  most 
instances  exceptionally  long  purses, 
and  were  not  always  very  careful 
of  their  wealth,  it  is  surprising  to 
me  how  little  expenditure,  either 
public  or  private,  can  be  proved  or 
traced.  I  have  in  my  mind  a  pa- 
tron who  could  have  spent  four  or 
five  thousand  a-year  on  each  of 
his  boroughs  without  feeling  the 
charge,  but  there  is  nothing  to  war- 
rant the  conclusion  that  amounts 
approaching  those  were  ever  spent. 
I  remember,  in  their  latter  days, 
men  who  had  been  his  agents — 
men  who,  I  doubt  not,  might  have 
enriched  themselves  if  they  had 
chosen  to  misuse  their  opportunities 
for  that  purpose;  but  they  died 
poor.  They  certainly  did  not  do 
honour  to  their  noble  principal  by 
liberality  of  any  kind  ;  they  were 
more  careful  of  his  coin  than  he 
would  have  been  himself. 

I  cannot  ascertain  that  the  man- 
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agement  of  the  borough  properties, 
or  the  administration  of  justice, 
was  improved  when  the  boroughs 
ceased  to  be  close.  I  know  that 
many  of  them  then  elected  mayors 
and  aldermen,  and  sent  members 
to  Parliament,  of  whom  they  might 
well  be  ashamed  ;  while  their  pub- 
lic offices  in  the  close  days  were 
always  respectably  filled,  and  their 
members,  nominees  of  the  patron 
though  they  were  called,  were 
generally  men  of  high  standing 
and  character. 

The  mayors  of  old  days  were, 
I  fancy,  men  of  considerable  im- 
portance. "With  their  councils 
they  could  hold  courts,  try  trans- 
gressors for  minor  offences,  and 
sentence  to  whippings  and  im- 
prisonments. Whether  legally  or 
not  I  dare  not  say,  but  mayors 
exercised  very  arbitrary  authority 
in  cases  of  drunkenness  or  riotous 
behaviour — that  is  to  say,  they 
would,  without  ceremony,  order 
their  officers  to  pick  up  the  of- 
fenders and  lodge  them  during 
pleasure  in  the  cage  or  the  stocks. 
I  have  seen  an  unfortunate  spend- 
ing a  Sunday  in  the  latter  duress, 
— the  compensation,  probably,  for 
the  jovial  use  to  which  he  put  the 
foregoing  vigil.  He  reposed  in  an 
area  railed  in  but  open  to  view ; 
his  seat  was  a  bundle  of  straw, 
and  one  leg  passed  through  the 
simple  apparatus,  which  was  locked 
down  upon  the  captive  limb.  Had 
such  a  sufferer  happened  to  be  un- 
popular as  well  as  disorderly,  he 
might  have  encountered  the  incon- 
veniences of  the  pillory. 

The  wars  of  the  factions  in  the 
old  corporations  were  sometimes 
very  bitter.  Families  quarrelled 
over  borough  politics,  would  not 
visit  or  speak,  and  did  all  they 
could  to  injure  each  other.  The 
feuds  have  been  known  to  lead  to 
gross  anonymous  libels.  While 
such  divisions  were  in  being,  the 


little  borough  societies  were  sadly 
rent ;  but  fortunately  the  causes 
of  rivalry  came  to  an  end  some- 
how, and  then  a  common  need 
brought  back  harmony,  for  it  re- 
quired union  of  all  the  respectable 
people  that  could  be  mustered  to 
render  one  of  the  communities 
capable  of  effective  action  either 
for  pleasure  or  the  public  good. 

The  days  may  come  again — may 
not  be  far  off — when  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  will  no  longer 
be  an  object  of  desire,  when  a 
member  may  be  chosen  and  re- 
quired to  perform  parliamentary 
duties  contrary  to  his  own  wish. 
When  such  time  may  come,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  a  revival  of  the 
close  boroughs  may  provide  better 
machinery  for  municipal  govern- 
ment than  the  present  system,  and 
that  the  government  by  a  few  select 
inhabitants  may  be  readily  sub- 
mitted to  when  votes  for  members 
of  Parliament  are  unsolicited,  and 
are  consequently  found  to  have 
lost  their  value. 

I  have  remarked  above  on  the 
wild  expectations  that  were  formed 
before  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Act  of  1832.  "Enormous  lying" 
may,  as  Mr  Buller  said,  have  had 
much  to  do  with  these ;  but  I  be- 
lieve that  the  more  imaginative  of 
the  people,  once  set  dreaming,  in- 
vented for  themselves  a  great  many 
of  the  beatitudes.  They  will,  in 
even  quiet  times,  be  found  to 
cherish  the  conviction  that  there 
are  a  number  of  institutions  main- 
tained by  law,  the  abolition  of 
which  would  at  once  open  the 
door  to  general  prosperity  and 
happiness.  A  very  little  agita- 
tion, therefore,  in  the  destructive 
direction  soon  conjured  up  visions 
of  a  golden  age.  But  in  the  case 
of  the  reform  movement,  the  agi- 
tation was  not  a  little  one.  By 
reckless  and  unbounded  promises, 
and  by  wildest  visions  of  the  bless- 
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ings  that  were  to  be  produced, 
people  were  wrought  to  a  pitch 
of  desire  which  made  them  de- 
mand the  change,  as  if  their  lives 
and  their  salvation  had  depended 
on  it  becoming  law. 

"  I'm  panting  for  the  day,  Mas- 
ter Tom,  when  every  poor  man 
will  sit  down  to  his  roast-beef  and 
plum-pudding  of  a  Sunday,  and  a 
twopenny  loaf  will  last  his  family 
for  a  week,"  said  a  labourer  of 
those  days  to  his  master's  son — a 
labourer  who  was  not  among  the 
most  extravagantly  dazzled.  A 
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few  months  after,  his  note  was, 
"  Master  Tom,  I'm  thinking  that 
there  Reform  was  no  reform  at 
all :  'twas  a  take  in."  The  poor 
workman  has  been  dead  a  long 
while,  "  not  having  received  the 
promises;"  but  "Master  Tom," 
who  told  me  of  him,  is  still  to 
the  fore.  No  disappointment  of 
the  kind  makes  the  multitude  dis- 
trustful for  more  than  five  years. 
At  the  end  of  that  period  they  are 
ready  to  begin  again,  and  to  go 
over  the  old  ground  to  a  fresh  dis- 
covery that  they  have  failed. 


AN  UNSOLVED  PROBLEM  OF  EVERY  DAY. 


I  think  that  we  shall  square  the 
circle,  trisect  an  angle,  perhaps 
discover  the  fourth  dimension 
which  was  so  much  talked  of  a 
year  or  two  since,  before  we  get 
any  just  notion  of  the  law  which 
orders  the  bringing  together  of 
persons  in  holy  matrimony.  There 
must  be  certain  conditions  which, 
remaining  unfulfilled,  given  sub- 
jects will  not  wed,  which,  being 
fulfilled,  marriage  will  follow  as 
the  night  the  day ;  but  what  these 
conditions  may  be  is  the  question 
to  be  solved.  Proverbial  wisdom 
does  not  help  us  much  in  this 
direction ;  indeed  the  saying,  "  mar- 
riages are  made  in  heaven,"  seems 
to  give  the  thing  up  as  an  earthly 
problem.  I  am  thinking  more  par- 
ticularly of  a  woman's  chances  of 
becoming  a  wife,  and,  think  as  I 
will,  I  can  get  no  clear  idea  about 
her.  Beauty,  according  to  inex- 
perienced and  inconsiderate  talk, 
is  the  great  and  only  warranty 
that  its  possessor  is  destined  for 
the  holy  estate.  But  beauty,  as 
we  learn  before  we  grow  very  old, 
is  a  very  fallible  criterion.  In 
what  a  large  number  of  instances 
do  beautiful  women,  with  means 
and  appliances  to  boot,  end  their 


days  in  single  blessedness, — some 
as  imperial  votaresses  who  do  not 
care,  or  do  not  choose,  to  take 
mates — some  as  victims  of  circum- 
stances which  will  not  work  to- 
gether for  the  hymeneal  end  !  I 
remember  in  my  youth  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  two  lovely 
young  women,  sisters,  who  were 
said  to  have  made  the  voyage  to 
Calcutta  three  times  in  search  of 
husbands,  and  to  have  come  back 
the  third  time  unwedded.  And  I 
can  think  of  a  number  of  other 
attractive  girls  who  never  hit  on 
the  right  partis. 

Perhaps,  however,  observers  are 
less  puzzled  by  beautiful  girls  who 
remain  single,  than  by  girls,  some- 
thing more  than  plain,  who  are 
sought  and  won  as  eagerly  as  if 
they  were  Helens.  This,  teste  the 
divine  William,  is  because  lovers 
are  frantic,  and  see  Helen's  beauty 
in  a  brow  of  Egypt.  But  theirs  is 
only  an  occasional  defect  of  vision. 
Some  lovers  use  their  eyes  rightly 
enough.  And  by  what  agency, 
when  they  do  admire  a  brow  of 
Egypt,  is  their  perception  misled  ? 
We  know  how  Puck  practised  on 
the  lovers  in  Athens,  and  how, 
regarding  his  own  work,  he  re- 
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marked,  "  Lord,  what  fools  these 
mortals  be ! "  He  might  have  spared 
us  this  sneap,  seeing  that  his  own 
queen  had  been  enamoured  of  an 
ass.  But  again,  I  ask,  who  does 
Puck's  office  when  one  of  us  is 
smitten  by  a  brow  of  Egypt  ? 
Who  interferes  when  the  eyesight 
becomes  again  natural  or  normal  1 
Who  is  to  decide  what  is  the  nor- 
mal direction  of  admiration  ?  A 
more  profound  question  still  is, 
Why  do  we  trouble  ourselves  about 
brows  at  all  1 

I  have  been  getting  swamped 
by  these  questions  as  I  asked  them 
in  succession,  and  this  last  has 
taken  me  quite  out  of  my  depth. 
Candidly  recognising  which  im- 
mersion, I  leave  my  questions  to 
the  philosophers,  and  proceed  to 
mention  a  case  which  has  been 
brought  to  my  knowledge,  wherein 
a  woman  with  very  little  (accord- 
ing to  ordinary  appreciation)  to 
recommend  her,  subdued  swains 
and  carried  them  away  captive, 
while  probably  some  Helens  with 
real  Grecian  brows  made  little 
progress  in  the  subjugation  of 
males. 

My  little  notice  shall  be  of  a 
young  woman,  the  daughter  of  a 
well-to-do  tradesman,  Suzy  Wil- 
ton by  name  and  undoubtedly  no 
beauty.  Affable  and  good  -  na- 
tured  she  on  the  other  hand  was, 
and  this  probably  was  the  reason 
why  nobody  spoke  of  her  as  ugly, 
though  it  was  useless  to  deny  that 
she  was  very  unattractive. 

When  she  was  approaching 
womanhood,  a  sad  blow  fell  upon 
Suzy.  Her  mother,  of  whom  she 
was  very  fond,  sickened  quite 
suddenly,  and  in  two  or  three 
days  was  no  more.  The  girl's 
grief  was  such  as  it  rent  one's 
heart  to  witness.  "  If  the  tears 
would  only  come,"  she  groaned, 
"  but  they  won't.  God  knows  how 
wretched  I  am.  Oh  that  I  could 


cry  !  "  There  was  a  very  general 
sympathy  with  her.  No  human 
means  sufficed  to  calm  her  mind ; 
but  at  last  she  saw  a  way  of  divert- 
ing her  thoughts  from  the  con- 
stant contemplation  of  her  grief. 

The   Wiltons  had   been  consid- 
ered to  be  Church-going   people ; 
nevertheless  (as  was  not  very  un- 
common) they  had   some  seats  in 
a  Dissenting    chapel,  which  were 
used   by   them    occasionally.      It 
came  out,  however,    chiefly   from 
what  Suzy  herself  told,   that  her 
mother  had  been  more  attached  to 
the   chapel    and    its    frequenters 
than   she   had   let   all   the   world 
know.     It  struck  the  girl  that  it 
would  be  a  becoming  tribute   to 
the  judgment   and   persuasion    of 
her  deceased  parent,  if  she,  Suzy, 
were  to  openly  join  the  society  of 
the  sect  which  owned  the  chapel, 
and  were  to  devote  herself  to  all 
good  works  as  sanctioned  and  re- 
commended by  it.     The  idea  gave 
the  first  relief  to  her  melancholy. 
She  became  a  most  earnest  mem- 
ber, and  by  constant  attention  to 
religious  duties,   she  was  able  to 
assuage  her  sorrows.     It  was  the 
nearest  approach  that  she,  a  Pro- 
testant,  could  make  towards  tak- 
ing   the    veil ;    nevertheless     she 
would   have    been    shocked    and 
highly   indignant  if  any  one  had 
compared  her  proceedings  to  those 
of  a  nun. 

I  don't  know  why,  but  there 
certainly  used  to  be  an  implicit,  if 
not  an  explicit,  belief  in  many 
that  real  hearty  religion  could  not 
be  followed  within  the  pale  of  the 
Establishment.  Less  ceremony, 
with  more  sentiment  and  more 
effusion,  seemed  necessary  to  heart- 
felt devotion.  To  those  who  thus 
thought,  nonconformity  offered  the 
only  rest  for  their  souls  when  they 
felt  impelled  to  gratify  intense 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous- 
ness. 
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Suzy  Wilton  encountered  her 
duties  with  cheerfulness  and  cour- 
age— cheerfulness,  that  is  to  say, 
as  compared  with  her  late  condi- 
tion. She,  being  naturally  strong 
and  energetic,  soon  found  that  she 
could  get  through  a  very  great 
deal  of  charitable  work  ;  and  she 
did  not  spare  herself,  but  taxed 
her  energies  to  the  extent  of  their 
ability.  Her  zeal  and  industry 
soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
fraternity. 

Things  had  advanced  thus  far, 
Suzy  having  been  at  work  some 
few  weeks,  when  a  young  man  in 
the  town  was  afflicted  with  a  very 
dangerous  illness.  He  had  friends 
of  his  own,  a  mother  and  sisters, 
and  he  could  scarcely  be  said  to 
belong  to  any  religious  persuasion. 
Yet,  for  some  reason,  Suzy  visited 
his  sick-room,  took,  first  a  smaller, 
then  a  larger,  share  of  the  nursing, 
until  at  last  she  became  his  prin- 
cipal, if  not  his  sole,  nurse. 

The  youth  was  a  weak  being, 
with  a  great  deal  of  bounce  and 
loquacity.  It  is  not  certain  that 
he  was  idle;  but  there  was  little 
evidence  of  his  having  good  prin- 
ciples, and  some  of  his  dispositions 
were  decidedly  towards  vice.  The 
look  of  the  creature  indicated  his 
character — a  body  with  the  joints 
only  half  screwed  up,  an  expres- 
sionless countenance,  a  thickness  in 
his  speech,  and  a  rambling  walk, 
were  the  points  in  his  personality 
which  first  struck  a  beholder. 
Most  likely  it  was  the  attempt  to 
live  faster  than  his  bodily  strength 
was  equal  to  (for  he  much  affected 
the  character  of  a  shrewd  bold 
companion)  that  laid  him  on  a  bed 
of  sickness ;  but  of  this  I  am  not 
certain. 

Suzy  Wilton,  I  fancy,  had  heard 
an  account  of  his  ungodly  doings 
—  no  doubt  an  exaggerated  ac- 
count, founded  on  his  own  boast- 
ings and  loud  talk — for  really  he 


was,  as  I  have  said,  a  very  poor 
scelerat.  But  women  often  cannot 
discriminate  in  these  cases  ;  and  it 
is  likely  that  she  took  him  at  his 
own  price,  and  hoped  that,  while 
caring  for  his  natural  man,  she 
might  wake  him  up  to  a  sense  of 
his  spiritual  imperfection.  She 
went  to  work  on  him,  tended  him 
tenderly  and  faithfully,  and,  as  I 
suppose,  used  the  mollia  tempora 
fandi  to  convince  him  of  his  wicked- 
ness and  urge  him  to  repentance. 
Thanks  to  her  unflagging  care,  he 
began  to  look  up  again,  after  hav- 
ing been  at  the  very  gates  of  death 
— after  having  "  smelt  brimstone," 
as  one  of  his  late  associates  ex- 
pressed it.  Through  a  very  long 
convalescence  his  strength  gradu- 
ally and  slowly  returned ;  and,  as 
the  natural  man  revived,  a  new 
spirit  awoke  within  him.  He  had 
lain  down  on  his  bed  a  scoffer 
and  an  evil  liver ;  he  rose  up  a 
trembling  penitent,  hating  his  for- 
mer life  and  desiring  to  expiate 
his  misdeeds  by  devoting  himself 
henceforth  to  religion  and  virtue. 
Not  unnaturally,  too,  he  took  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  enrolling 
himself  in  the  religious  society 
to  which  Suzy  belonged.  It  was 
through  one  of  its  members  that 
he  had  been  rescued  from  the  burn- 
ing, and  it  must  be  under  its  ban- 
ner that  he  would  fight  the  good 
fight  by  which  he  was  resolved  to 
win  his  crown. 

It  was  most  edifying  to  hear 
this  convert,  as  he  began  to  move 
about  again,  expressing  his  thank- 
fulness that  he  had  been  afflicted, 
and  acknowledging  that  his  severe 
trial  had  been  the  means  of  bring- 
ing him  to  mercy  and  peace.  In 
this  humble  frame  of  mind  he  went 
back  to  his  occupation,  carefully 
withdrawing  himself  from  his  for- 
mer friends  and  associating  with 
godly  brethren.  But  before  long 
he  was  conscious  of  other  workings 
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within  him  than  those  of  the  Spirit. 
His  joy  and  gratitude  took  an 
amatory  direction.  He  felt  that 
Suzy,  in  turning  his  heart,  had 
possessed  herself  of  its  best  affec- 
tions. Life,  to  be  tolerable,  must 
be  spent  in  intimate  communion 
with  her  ;  she  must  lie  in  his  bosom 
and  be  his  wife. 

Poor  Suzy,  meek  and  unpresum- 
ing,  had  never  dreamed  even  of 
the  flame  that  she  had  kindled. 
When  brother  Elias  hinted  at  long- 
ings, she  failed  to  understand  him  ; 
and  when  he  at  last  spoke  so 
plainly  as  to  obviate  mistake,  she 
was  frightened,  and  indignant  at 
the  idea  of  the  relations  between 
them  being  other  than  spiritual. 
But  girls  may  sometimes  be  con- 
verted as  to  these  matters ;  and 
Suzy,  though  she  stood  a  long 
siege,  felt  herself  to  be  yielding  to 
her  lover's  persistence.  Elias  re- 
presented to  her  that  he  had  need 
of  her  constant  support  and  guid- 
ance to  enable  him  to  run  the  race 
that  was  set  before  him ;  he  pro- 
mised to  be  to  her  till  death  the 
most  loving  of  husbands ;  he  im- 
plored her  to  be  pitiful  and  to 
grant  his  suit.  The  society,  to 
whom  Elias  had  revealed  his  grief, 
and  whose  assistance  he  had  asked, 
looked  with  much  favour  on  the 
match,  and  exhorted  Suzy  to  be 
compliant.  Her  relations  were 
not  half  so  well  pleased  ;  but  Elias 
went  to  her  father,  and  made  such 
protestations  and  representations, 
that  the  family  opposition  was  at 
last  withdrawn,  or  became  very 
feeble.  They  could  not  but  reflect 
that  here  was  a  husband  offering 
for  Suzy  who  had  given  some  guar- 
antee that  he  intended  to  be  steady, 
and  that  if  he  were  rejected,  it 
might  be  long  before  another  would 
turn  up. 

Suzy,  not  without  deep  reflec- 
tion and  many  prayers  for  guid- 
ance, yielded  at  last,  and  Elias 


declared  himself  to  be  supremely 
happy. 

Neither  party  was  quite  without 
means,  and  so  it  was  hoped  that, 
with  Elias's  business,  the  couple 
might  manage  very  well.  No  one 
saw  any  advantage  in  postponing 
the  nuptials  now  that  the  affair 
was  settled,  and  an  early  day  was 
fixed.  The  short  interval  rolled 
away  without  incident  except 
that  a  tiresome  business  matter 
took  Elias  from  home  some  three 
or  four  days  before  the  wedding, 
and  he  was  to  return  only  on  the 
previous  evening.  It  was  a  tem- 
pestuous night,  pouring  with  rain, 
but  the  gallant  Elias  returned  on 
horseback,  making  light  of  the  ex- 
posed ride  of  about  fifteen  miles. 
On  that  same  evening  a  lady  who 
had  taken  some  interest  in  Suzy 
at  the  time  of  her  mother's  death 
went  to  see  her  on  this  the  last 
night  of  her  spinsterhood.  To 
the  lady's  surprise  she  found  that 
Elias  had  already  returned,  and 
that  before  divesting  himself  of 
any  of  his  drenched  apparel  he 
had  hastened  to  his  beloved  Suzy, 
with  whom  he  yet  lingered. 
Splashed,  soaked,  and  in  every 
way  weather-beaten,  he  presented 
a  disordered  spectacle. 

"Indeed,  Mr  Grose,"  said  the 
lady  (Grose  was  Elias's  surname, 
and  the  name  which  he  was  about 
to  bestow  upon  Suzy  Wilton) — 
"  indeed,  Mr  Grose,  you  are  an  un- 
daunted cavalier,  to  have  come  so 
many  miles  through  such  a  dread- 
ful storm." 

To  which  Elias  answered,  point- 
ing to  Suzy,  "There  is  a  prize, 
Miss  Digby,  for  which  a  man 
might  well  encounter  trials  a 
thousand  times  worse  than  a 
stormy  night.  Who  would  think 
of  the  elements  when  she  was  to 
be  won  1  " 

Elias,  who  could  be  prodigal  of 
his  aspirates,  said  helements,  but 
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never  mind.  I  believe  that  he 
spoke  with  entire  sincerity,  and 
that  he  was  as  deeply  in  love  as 
Suzy  could  have  desired ;  which 
promised  well  for  their  future. 
They  were  going  to  reside  at  first 
in  a  neighbouring  town,  there 
being  a  business  opening  there 
which  it  was  thought  that  Mr 
Grose  could  turn  to  account. 

And  then  Suzy  Wilton's  wed- 
ding-day arrived.  She  had  quite 
got  over  her  tremors,  and  was  all 
smiles  and  happiness.  Her  cos- 
tume was  prim,  but  exceedingly 
neat — as  well  calculated,  probably, 
to  make  the  best  of  her  appearance 
as  anything  she  could  have  put  on. 
But  bad,  it  must  be  admitted, 
was  the  best.  Poor  Suzy  owned 
a  great  round  face  with  colourless 
eyes  and  staring  nostrils ;  a  kind, 
good-humoured  countenance,  but 
not  fair  to  look  upon.  She  was 
of  medium  height,  but  nature  had 
set  her  head  awkwardly  on  her 
shoulders,  and  her  waist,  which 
was  of  considerable  girth,  was  too 
long  or  too  short,  for  it  did  not  fit  in, 
and  made  her  form  far  from  grace- 
ful. Then,  if  the  inspection  was  car- 
ried down  to  the  basement,  a  pair  of 
feet  were  seen  flat  and  spreading, 
such  as  might  belong  to  an  ill- 
shaped  colossus ;  and  above  the 
said  feet  began  such  shafts  as  are 
not  excellent  things  in  woman. 
Yet,  with  so  many  imperfections 
on  her  head  or  elsewhere,  there 
she  stood  arrayed  for  the  altar, 
after  having  had  her  favour  so- 
licited and  entreated  for  as  a  prin- 
cess might  be  wooed. 

The  wedding  was  solemnised  in 
the  parish  church  (no  Nonconfor- 
mist would,  in  those  days,  have 
been  married  anywhere  else  for  the 
world) ;  it  was  very  quiet  on  the 
whole  :  Elias  made  a  little  approach 
towards  bravery,  but  did  not  ex- 
ceed the  bounds  which  his  new 
connection  allowed.  Yet,  though 
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the  wedding  -  party  proper  was 
small,  the  church  was  nearly  filled 
with  well  -  wishers  of  Suzy,  who 
had  managed  to  make  to  herself 
troops  of  friends  that  came  to  bid 
her  God-speed.  There  were  also 
present  a  few  quondam  friends  of 
Mr  Grose,  who  came  to  jeer  at 
him  ;  and  of  course  any  ill-natured 
remark  that  may  have  been  made 
came  from  this  quarter.  One  of 
these  companions  tried  his  wit  by 
saying,  "  Well,  by  Jove  !  she's  an 
ugly  devil,  and  no  mistake ; "  but 
the  scoff  was  not  at  all  relished  or 
responded  to.  The  little  world  of 
the  place  was  inclined  to  view  the 
alliance  kindly  and  hopefully,  and 
did  not  tolerate  slighting  remarks. 

Old  Mr  Wilton  gave  an  early 
dinner  to  the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
and  to  a  very  few  relations  and 
intimate  friends.  After  the  meal, 
people  of  all  sorts  and  conditions 
came  to  make  little  presents,  and 
to  offer  congratulations  and  bless- 
ings, till  Suzy,  quite  unconscious 
of  the  estimation  in  which  she  had 
been  held,  fairly  gave  way,  and 
wept  copiously  in  her  fulness  of 
heart.  Then  by-and-by  came  the 
carriage,  lent  by  an  acquaintance 
for  the  occasion,  which  took  off 
the  happy  pair  to  their  new  home, 
pagan  and  superstitious  practices, 
such  as  the  throwing  of  rice  and 
old  shoes,  being  carefully  refrained 
from. 

A  blank,  so  to  speak,  of  a  few 
months  comes  here — a  sort  of  neu- 
tral period,  during  which  occasion- 
al happy  reports  were  received  in 
Suzy's  birthplace.  There  was  much 
holy  joy  and  a  fair  beginning  of 
prosperity.  Mr  Grose's  health  was 
completely  restored,  and  he  was 
getting  quite  robust.  Suzy  Grose 
said  the  lines  had  fallen  to  her  in 
pleasant  places ;  she  could  never 
be  sufficiently  thankful ;  she  did 
not  know  how  she  had  deserved  so 
much  contentment. 
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And  then,  as  the  initiated  will 
understand,  there  were  little  sug- 
gestive inquiries  after  Mrs  Grose's 
health,  accompanied  by  "nods  and 
becks  and  wreathed  smiles,"  indi- 
cations that  there  was  abroad  in 
the  world  an  expectation  that  the 
house  of  Grose  might  be  under- 
propped shortly  by  a  fair  new 
pillar,  a  pledge  of  Elias's  and 
Suzy's  enduring  love.  But  the 
pantomimic  signs  did  not  continue, 
and  they  were  succeeded  by  short 
colloquies,  eked  out,  no  doubt,  by 
nods  and  shrugs,  but  certainly 
offering  no  occasion  for  smiles. 
Not  to  keep  back  the  truth  too 
long,  there  were  grave  rumours  in 
the  air  hinting  that  the  harmony 
in  Mr  Grose's  household  did  not 
continue  to  be  of  pristine  complete- 
ness, but  that  some  of  the  rubs 
and  whips  of  life  were  beginning 
to  show  themselves  there.  The 
mere  suspicion  of  such  a  state  of 
things  awoke  sincere  regret  in  the 
hearts  of  very  many  benevolent 
persons  ;  and  as  for  the  number  of 
those  who,  with  complacent  faces, 
exclaimed,  "  Ah,  I  told  you  so  !  " 
it  could  scarcely  be  counted. 

Bad,  however,  as  the  intelligence 
was,  it  was  ere  long  followed  by 
worse  and  more  distinct.  It  was 
now  plainly  stated  that  Mr  Grose's 
behaviour  had  been  on  several  oc- 
casions such  as  did  not  become  a 
saint.  It  was  farther  asserted  that 
Mrs  Grose's  endeavours  to  recall 
him  to  a  sense  of  duty  and  pro- 
priety had  not  only  been  of  small 
effect,  but  had  been  met  by  unlov- 
ing snaps  and  not  very  correct 
language  on  the  part  of  her  hus- 
band. A  great  grief  of  mind  was 
this  to  Mrs  Grose,  and  indeed  to 
the  pious  world  generally,  who 
could  not  but  be  aware  to  some 
extent  of  brother  Elias's  drawing 
back  his  hand  from  the  plough. 
But  they  consoled  themselves  with 
the  hope  that  he  would  be  given 


again  to  their  prayers,  and  that  these 
lapses  were  the  consequences  of 
Satan's  last  fell  efforts,  from  whose 
kingdom  Elias  had  been  rescued, 
and  who  could  not  be  expected  to 
surrender  his  prey  without  a  strug- 
gle. Did  not  the  devils  delight  to 
rend  and  tear  their  victims  before 
they  gave  up  possession  1 

But  Mr  Grose's  longing  look 
behind  at  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt 
was  also  a  lingering  look.  He  did 
not,  as  was  hoped,  turn  himself 
again,  and  make  for  Canaan  with 
his  face  thitherward  ;  but  inclined 
more  and  more  to  the  lust  of  the 
flesh,  and  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and 
the  pride  of  life.  The  seed,  it  was 
to  be  feared,  had  encountered  but 
thorns  in  his  heart ;  he  endured 
for  a  while,  but  the  thorns  were 
bristling  fast  again,  and  he  had 
become  unfruitful. 

Suzy  made  one  or  two  visits 
about  this  time  to  her  father  and 
her  old  friends.  She  was  sorely 
troubled,  no  doubt ;  but  she  was 
a  courageous  woman.  She  had 
known  sorrow  before,  she  knew 
how  to  face  it  again ;  she  was  but 
too  agonisingly  alive  to  the  magni- 
tude of  her  affliction,  yet  her  true 
piety  would  not  allow  her  to  yield 
herself  to  absorbing  grief.  She 
was  more  than  a  conqueror;  and 
though  nobody  doubted  her  dis- 
tress, none  could  fail  to  note  the 
brave  spirit  in  which  she  was 
enabled  to  endure  it. 

It  seemed  that,  by  the  time  of 
her  second  visit  to  her  home,  things 
had  become  very  unhappy.  She 
took  counsel  with  many  of  the 
elder  sisters.  She  was,  in  my 
opinion,  a  stouter  woman,  with 
more  true  religious  strength,  than 
any  of  them ;  but  she  felt,  no  doubt, 
the  natural  craving  to  tell  her 
griefs  somewhere.  And  she  did 
this  not  as  asking  for  pity  and  a 
commingling  of  tears,  but  to  try 
herself  and  ascertain  whether  any- 
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thing  in  her  own  conduct  had  been 
injudicious  or  impatient.  Her 
good-for-nothing  husband  had,  it 
appears,  when,  alas !  not  sober, 
taunted  her  with  her  uninviting 
person  and  asked  "  how  the  devil 
a  man  could  be  expected  to  delight 
himself  with  a  home  that  had 
such  an  unsightly  monster  in  it." 
Neither  was  that  quite  the  cruel- 
lest thing  that  he  said.  "  Now  I 
told  Elias,"  said  Suzy,  "I  told 
him  often,  while  he  was  address- 
ing me,  to  be  very  careful  that  he 
knew  his  own  mind,  that  I  was 
fully  conscious  how  unattractive 
my  person  was,  and  that  I  feared 
he  might  afterwards  feel  wearied 
and  disappointed ;  and  he  answered 
in  such  a  way  as  could  leave  no 
doubt  of  his  sincerity.  I  am  afraid 
now  that  I  was  too  much  pleased 
and  blinded  to  the  truth  by  his 
flattering  words,  and  that  I  ought, 
God  help  me  !  to  have  still  denied 
him.  But  I  thought  I  was  acting 
for  the  best ;  indeed  I  did."  All 
her  friends  thought  her  so  right,  so 
imbued  with  true  charity ,  that  while 
they  pitied  they  cordially  admired 
her  too. 

It  is  an  unpleasant  task  to  fol- 
low the  downward  course  of  a 
weak  man  who  is  yielding  himself 
to  folly.  Elias  Grose,  as  he  did 
not  try  to  mend,  was  sure  enough 
to  fall  lower.  The  unclean  spirit 
which  had  gone  out  of  him  un- 
happily returned.  I  do  not  say 
that  this  spirit  now  introduced 
seven  others,  because  in  the  days 
of  his  old  habitation  he  had  had 
a  fairly  large  array  of  demoniacal 
associates ;  but  the  old  tenants  re- 
sumed occupation,  and  Elias's  state 
was  as  unpromising  as  it  had  been 
before  his  severe  illness.  His  busi- 
ness was  much  neglected,  and  it  fell 
away  from  him.  The  patience  of 
the  brethren  was  worn  out.  After 
much  long  -  suffering  they  pro- 
nounced him  a  backslider,  and  ex- 


pelled him  from  the  society.  Be- 
ing mostly  in  liquor,  he  was  de- 
fiant and  contumacious,  appearing 
to  glory  in  iniquity ;  and  the 
iniquity  came  to  be  of  an  exceed- 
ing bad  kind,  such  as  it  is  hardly 
fitting,  certainly  not  agreeable,  to 
describe. 

Through  all  this  Suzy  held  fast 
her  integrity.  She  suffered  with 
great  patience  ;  but  she  left  undone 
nothing  that  might  avail  to  bring 
back  her  scamp  of  a  husband  to  a 
sense  of  his  dangerous  condition. 
Her  influence,  it  is  only  too  true, 
had  quite  gone.  He  would  not 
listen  to  her ;  her  remonstrances 
elicited  only  reviling  and  ill-treat- 
ment. The  wretched  soul  was 
compelled  to  witness  daily  a  degra- 
dation which  she  could  not  stay. 
She  could  only  pray,  and  beseech 
her  brethren  to  pray,  that  a  higher 
Power  would  be  pleased  to  effect 
the  good  work  which  was  beyond 
their  achievement  —  that  Provi- 
dence would  interfere  on  the  lost 
being's  behalf. 

Providence  did  interfere. 

Mr  Grose,  while  yet  leading  an 
undeniably  vicious  life,  was  at- 
tacked by  indisposition  and  obliged 
to  take  advice.  His  disorder  did 
not  show  the  least  inclination  to 
yield  to  the  doctor's  remedies,  but 
became  worse.  In  a  very  short  time 
he  was  seen  to  be  afflicted  with  the 
very  disease  which  not  two  years 
since  had  so  nearly  terminated  his 
career.  Though  they  did  not  tell 
him  that  it  was  the  same  com- 
plaint, he  recognised  his  old  enemy ; 
and  presently  there  flashed  scorch- 
ingly  on  his  mind  the  reflection 
that,  as  he  had  had  no  more  than 
enough  strength  to  resist  its  first 
attack,  its  second  would  in  all 
probability  destroy  him.  There- 
upon an  abject  terror  took  posses- 
sion of  him.  He  was  quite  ready 
to  confess,  repent,  ask  pardon,  or 
do  anything  else  that  could  be 
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suggested  to  him,  but  horribly 
afraid  that,  after  this  relapse, 
there  was  no  escape  for  him  from 
the  wrath  to  come. 

Suzy  again  tended  him  tenderly, 
unremittingly.  His  old  faith  in 
her  returned  ;  and  she,  better  than 
any  one  else,  was  able  to  compose 
his  mind  while  she  ministered  to 
his  bodily  wants.  He  grew  calm 
and  hopeful  at  times,  but  would 
have  piteous  paroxysms  of  terror. 
He  wished,  as  he  said,  that  his 
days  might  be  prolonged,  only  that 
he  might  expiate  by  a  holy  life  the 
sad  errors  of  former  times.  But 
that  was  not  to  be.  For  weal  or 
for  woe  his  end  was  approaching, 
and  a  dreadful  deathbed  his  was. 
The  poor  creature,  so  arrogant  and 
boastful  when  he  felt  no  pain, 
could  not,  as  old  Lord  Clyde  said, 
"  dee  like  a  mon."  All  the  same  he 
died,  and  poor  Suzy  wept ;  but  I 
cannot  imagine  that  he  was  in  any 
quarter  very  sincerely  regretted. 

Suzy  Grose  returned  to  her 
father's  house,  and  by  degrees  re- 
sumed the  habits  of  charitable  work 
to  which  she  had  devoted  herself 
before  her  marriage.  Her  position, 
however,  was  not  exactly  what  it 
had  been  in  her  maiden  days.  The 
unlucky  marriage  and  its  antece- 
dents had  attracted  to  her  a  large 
amount  of  attention  and  sympathy ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  she  had 
conducted  herself  all  through  the 
few  months  which  formed  so  im- 
portant a  chapter  in  her  biography, 
compelled  high  admiration  from  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  people. 
Even  the  confirmed  gossips  and 
scandalmongers  durst  not  wag  a 
tongue  except  in  her  praise ;  and 
although  her  society  might  have 
objected  to  the  word  as  having  a 
Romish  savour,  the  community  had 
set  an  aureole  about  her  plain  fea- 
tures, and  hers  was  perhaps  the 
best  known  and  most  revered  figure 
among  them. 

VOL.  CXLII. — NO.  DCCCLXIII. 


Now  there  was  in  the  place  a 
steady  man  of  good  position  and 
means,  who,  if  not  clean  past  his 
youth,  had  not  many  years  to 
write  in  that  scroll.  He  was 
quiet  and  retiring,  but  greatly 
respected  by  all  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  him.  So  far  as 
was  known,  he  had  never  evinced 
an  inclination  towards  matrimony, 
and  the  public  voice  confidently  pro- 
claimed him  an  immovable  bachelor 
— which  showed  how  little  the  pub- 
lic knew  about  him.  He  was  only 
waiting,  like  the  rest  of  us,  till  his 
name  was  called,  and  then  he  yield- 
ed to  his  fate  with  a  perfect  obe- 
dience. 

This  good  citizen  had  from  her 
early  days  regarded  Suzy  Grose 
with  much  approbation ;  he  knew 
all  about  her  early  devotion,  with 
the  story  of  her  first  love,  and  was 
one  of  the  loudest  among  those 
who  praised  her  and  wished  her 
well  when,  as  they  thought,  she 
settled  in  life ;  after  that  life  be- 
came a  tragedy,  and  when  she 
came  back  in  weeds  to  her  own 
people,  he  pronounced  her  one  in 
a  thousand.  Very  shortly,  I  sus- 
pect, after  her  return,  he  decided 
that  her  price  was  far  above  rubies, 
and  that,  if  he  could  persuade  her 
to  be  the  mistress  of  his  house,  she 
would  do  him  good  and  not  evil 
all  the  days  of  her  life.  The  feel- 
ing that  many  daughters  had  done 
virtuously,  but  she  excelled  them 
them  all,  gained  strength  within 
him  as  he  watched  her  and  often 
spoke  with  her  during  her  first 
widowhood ;  and  she  had  scarcely 
shorn  away  her  long  streamers,  and 
moderated  the  ensigns  of  grief, 
when  he  laid  himself  and  all  his 
worldly  goods  at  her  feet,  and  im- 
plored her  to  take  pity  on  his 
passion,  and  to  make  him  the  hap- 
piest of  men. 

If  I  have  had  the  gift  to  sketch 
Suzy  with  any  truth,  nobody  who 
2B 
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reads  this  will  imagine  that  she 
dropped  into  his  arms  because  he 
opened  them,  or  that  she  again 
tried  the  estate  which  had  already 
proved  so  terrible  to  her  without 
long  communing  with  her  own 
heart,  and  long  consideration  of 
the  prospect  which  this  second 
marriage  would  open  to  her.  But 
the  honesty,  sincerity,  and  good 
position  of  her  lover  were  un- 
doubted ;  it  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult for  the  devil's  advocate  to 
establish  a  point  against  him  mor- 
ally ;  and  the  swain  (I  have  not 
told  it  before),  though  not  lively, 
was  exceedingly  well-looking. 

The  end  of  it  all  was  that  Suzy 
Grose  once  more  yielded.  Within 
the  space  of  three  years,  there  she 
stood,  plain  face,  awkward  figure, 
Mullingar  heels  and  all,  again 
decked  as  a  bride,  at  the  same 
altar,  and  before  the  same  clergy- 
man as  at  her  former  espousals. 
This  time,  I  think,  she  found  a 
suitable  mate.  She  and  her  second 
husband  lived  together  in  great 
happiness  and  prosperity  for  many 
years.  Many  a  more  attractive 
woman  would  have  been  glad  to 
know  her  secret  for  fascinating 
men  and  bringing  them  to  their 
knees  as  suppliants.  But  I  am 
not  aware  that  she  ever  divulged 
it. 

I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that, 
supposing  her  to  have  never  found 
a  husband  at  all,  Suzy  Wilton 
would  have  cared  as  little  for  such 
a  fate  as  any  woman  living.  And 
yet  two  husbands  in  succession 
assailed  her  and  would  win  her. 


Such  a  case  must  be  sufficiently 
provoking  to  the  fishers  of  men 
who,  with  perhaps  undeniable  at- 
tractions, toil  night  after  night 
and  take  no  fish.  Puck  must  cer- 
tainly be  at  work  to  this  day  in- 
citing some  men  to  the  removal  of 
mountains  for  the  attainment  of 
their  desires,  and  making  union  so 
smooth  and  obvious  to  others  that 
even  if  they  fail  to  seek  matrimony, 
they  break  their  shins  against  it. 
History  and  fiction  abound  with 
instances  of  chivalrous  persistence 
on  the  part  of  lovers.  I  know  no 
better  instance  of  an  indifferent 
man  stumbling  into  a  union  than 
that  of  old  Mr  Weller,  who  sud- 
denly met  his  destiny  No.  2,  by  a 
chance  visit  to  Doctors'  Commons. 
And  then,  how  wickedly  vexatious 
are  those  cases  where  the  worm  i' 
the  bud  is  at  work,  and  where  the 
captivating  but  unsuspicious  swain 
would  probably  hail  with  rapture 
his  good  fortune  if  he  only  knew 
it !  but  Puck's  veil  is  before  his 
eyes,  and  so  the  two,  instead  of 
breasting  the  world  together,  strike 
off  on  separate  paths.  And,  if  I 
may  venture  on  another  illustra- 
tion, what  a  satire  on  the  wisdom 
of  the  wise  was  Puck's  misguidance 
of  Captain  Cuttle's  sagacious  friend, 
Jack  Bunsby,  who  was  enthralled 
almost  before  he  was  aware  by  the 
fatal  M 'Stinger ! 

But  as  my  ruminations  do  not 
seem  to  lead  to  an  understanding 
of  my  subject — only  to  show  that 
the  comprehension  of  it  is  impos- 
sible— perhaps  I  had  better  turn 
to  something  else. 
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IN  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  two  brothers  of  the  Vene- 
tian family  of  Polo,  established  for 
a  long  time  in  the  parish  of  S. 
Giovanni  Chrisostomo,  carrying  on 
their  business  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  tumults  of  the  times  as  if  there 
had  been  nothing  but  steady  and 
peaceful  commerce  in  the  world — 
were  at  the  head  of  a  mercantile 
house  at  Constantinople,  probably 
the  branch  establishment  of  some 
great  counting-house  at  Venice. 
These  seem  prosaic  terms  to  use 
in  a  story  so  full  of  adventure 
and  romance ;  yet  no  doubt  they 
represent  as  adequately  as  the 
changed  aspect  of  mercantile  life 
allows,  the  condition  of  affairs 
under  which  Niccolo  and  Matteo 
Polo  exercised  their  vocation  in 
the  great  Eastern  capital  of  the 
world.  Many  Venetian  merchants 
had  established  their  warehouses 
and  pursued  the  operations  of 
trade  in  Constantinople  in  the 
security  which  repeated  treaties  and 
covenants  had  gained  for  them,  and 
which,  under  whatsoever  risks  of 
revolution  and  political  convul- 
sions, they  had  held  since  the 
days  when  first  a  Venetian  Bailo 
— an  officer  more  powerful  than 
a  consul,  with  something  like  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  a  governor 
— was  settled  in  Constantinople. 
But  the  ordinary  risks  were  much 
increased  at  the  time  when  the 
Latin  dynasty  was  drawing  near 
its  last  moments,  and  Palaeologus 
was  thundering  at  the  gates.  The 
Venetians  were  on  the  side  of  the 
falling  race  ;  their  constant  rivals 
the  Genoese  had  taken  that  of  the 
rising ;  and  no  doubt  the  position 
was  irksome  as  well  as  dangerous 
to  those  who  had  been  the  fa- 
voured nation,  and  once  the  con- 


querors and  all -potent  rulers  of 
the  great  capital  of  the  East. 
Many  of  the  bolder  spirits  would 
no  doubt  be  urged  to  take  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  struggle  which 
was  going  on ;  but  its  effect  upon 
Niccolo  and  Matteo  Polo  was  dif- 
ferent. The  unsatisfactory  state 
of  affairs  prompted  them  to  carry 
their  merchandise  farther  East, 
where  they  had,  it  is  supposed, 
already  the  standing-ground  of  a 
small  establishment  at  Soldachia, 
on  the  Crimean  peninsula.  Per- 
haps, however,  it  is  going  too  far 
to  suppose  that  the  commotions  in 
Constantinople,  and  not  some  pre- 
viously arranged  expedition  with 
milder  motives,  determined  the 
period  of  their  departure.  At  all 
events  the  dates  coincide. 

The  two  brothers  set  out  in 
1260,  when  the  conflict  was  at  its 
height,  and  all  the  horrors  of  siege 
and  sack  were  near  at  hand.  They 
left  behind  them,  it  would  appear, 
an  elder  brother  still  at  the  head 
of  the  family  counting-house  at 
Constantinople — and  taking  with 
them  an  easily  carried  stock  of 
jewels,  went  forth  upon  the  un- 
known but  largely  inhabited  world 
of  Central  Asia,  full,  as  they  were 
aware,  of  wonders  of  primitive 
manufacture,  carpets  and  rich 
stuffs,  ivory  and  spices,  furs  and 
leather.  The  vast  dim  empires 
of  the  East,  where  struggles  and 
conquests  had  been  going  on,  more 
tremendous  than  all  the  wars  of 
Europe,  though  under  the  veil 
of  distance  and  barbarism  uncom- 
prehended  by  the  civilised  world — 
had  been  vaguely  revealed  by  the 
messengers  of  Pope  Innocent  IV., 
and  had  helped  the  Crusaders  at 
various  points  against  their  enemies 
the  Saracens.  But  neither  they 
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nor  their  countries  were  otherwise 
known  when  these  two  merchants 
set  out.  They  plunged  into  the 
unknown  from  Soldachia,  crossing 
the  Sea  of  Azof,  or  travelling  along 
its  eastern  shores — and  working 
their  way  slowly  onward,  some- 
times lingering  in  the  tents  of  a 
great  chief,  sometimes  arrested  by 
a  bloody  war  which  closed  all  pas- 
sage, made  their  way  at  last  to 
Bokhara,  where  all  further  pro- 
gress seemed  at  an  end,  and  where 
they  remained  three  years,  unable 
either  to  advance  or  to  go  back. 
Here,  however,  they  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  picked  up  by  certain 
envoys  on  their  way  to  the  court 
of  "  the  Great  Khan,  the  lord  of 
all  the  Tartars  in  the  world  "- 
envoys  sent  by  the  victorious 
prince  who  had  become  master  of 
the  Levant,  to  that  distant  and 
mysterious  potentate.  These  am- 
bassadors, astonished  to  see  the 
Frankish  travellers  so  far  out  of 
the  usual  track,  invited  the  bro- 
thers to  join  them,  assuring  them 
that  the  Great  Khan  had  never 
seen  any  Latins,  and  would  give 
them  an  eager  welcome.  With 
this  escort  the  two  Venetians  tra- 
velled far  into  the  depths  of  the 
unknown  continent  until  they 
reached  the  city  of  Kublai  Khan, 
that  great  prince  shrouded  in 
distance  and  mystery,  whose  name 
has  been  appropriated  by  poets  and 
dreamers,  but  who  takes  immedi- 
ate form  and  shape  in  the  brief  and 
abrupt  narrative  of  his  visitors,  as 
a  most  courteous  and  gentle  human 
being,  full  of  endless  curiosity  and 
interest  in  all  the  wonders  which 
these  sons  of  Western  civilisation 
could  tell  him.  The  great  Khan 
received  them  with  the  most  royal 
courtesy,  questioning  them  closely 
about  their  laws  and  rulers,  and 
still  more  about  their  religion, 
which  seems  to  have  excited  the 
imagination  and  pleased  the  judg- 
ment of  this  calmly  impartial  in- 


quirer. No  doubt  the  manners 
and  demeanour  of  the  Venetians, 
devout  Catholics  in  all  the  fervour 
habitual  to  their  age  and  city,  re- 
commended their  faith.  So  much 
interested,  indeed,  was  the  Tartar 
prince,  that  he  determined  to  seek 
for  himself  and  his  people  more 
authoritative  teaching,  and  to  send 
back  his  merchant-visitors  with  a 
petition  to  this  effect  addressed  to 
the  pope.  No  more  important 
mission  was  ever  intrusted  to  any 
ambassadors.  They  were  commis- 
sioned to  ask  from  the  head  of  the 
Church  a  hundred  missionaries  to 
convert  the  Tartar  multitudes  to 
Christianity.  These  were  to  be 
wise  persons  acquainted  with  "  the 
Seven  Arts,"  well  qualified  to  dis- 
cuss and  convince  all  men  by  force 
of  reason  that  the  idols  whom  they 
worshipped  in  their  houses  were 
things  of  the  devil,  and  that  the 
Christian  law  was  better  than 
those — all  evil  and  false — which 
they  followed.  And  above  all, 
adds  the  simple  narrative,  "he 
charged  them  to  bring  back  with 
them  some  of  the  oil  from  the 
lamp  which  burns  before  the  sepul- 
chre of  Christ  at  Jerusalem." 

The  letters  which  were  to  be 
the  credentials  of  this  embassy 
were  drawn  out  "in  the  Turkish 
language,"  in  all  likelihood  by  the 
Venetians  themselves  ;  and  a  Tar- 
tar chief,  "  one  of  his  barons,"  was 
commissioned  by  the  Great  Khan 
to  accompany  them  :  he,  however, 
soon  shrank  from  the  fatigues  and 
perils  of  the  journey.  The  Poli 
set  out  carrying  with  them  a  royal 
warrant,  inscribed  on  a  tablet  of 
gold,  commanding  all  men  wher- 
ever they  passed  to  serve  and  help 
them  on  their  way.  Notwith- 
standing this,  it  took  them  three 
years  of  travel,  painful  and  com- 
plicated, before  they  reached  Acre 
on  their  homeward  —  or  rather 
Rome-ward — journey.  There  they 
heard,  to  their  consternation,  that 
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the  pope  was  dead.  This  was  ter- 
rible news  for  the  ambassadors, 
who  doubtless  were  fully  sensible 
of  the  importance  of  their  mission, 
and  expected  to  fill  Christendom 
with  wonder  and  admiration.  In 
their  trouble  they  appealed  to  the 
highest  ecclesiastic  near,  the  pon- 
tifical legate  in  Egypt,  who  heard 
their  story  with  great  interest,  but 
pointed  out  to  them  that  the  only 
thing  they  could  do  was  to  wait 
till  a  new  pope  was  elected.  This 
suggestion  seems  to  have  satisfied 
their  judgment,  although  the  con- 
flicts over  that  election  must  have 
tried  any  but  a  very  robust  faith. 
The  Poli  then  concluded — an  idea 
which  does  not  seem  to  have 
struck  them  before — that  having 
thus  certain  time  vacant  on  their 
hands,  they  might  as  well  employ 
it  by  going  to  see  their  family  in 
Venice.  They  had  quitted  their 
home  apparently  some  dozen  years 
before,  Niccolo  having  left  his  wife 
there,  who  gave  birth  to  a  son 
shortly  after  his  departure,  and 
subsequently  died.  Colonel  Yule 
suggests  that  the  wife  was  dead 
before  Niccolo  left  Venice,  which 
would  have  given  a  certain  ex- 
planation of  the  slight  interest 
he  showed  in  revisiting  his  na- 
tive city.  But  at  all  events  the 
brothers  went  home ;  and  Niccolo 
found  his  child,  whether  born  in  his 
absence  or  left  behind  an  infant, 
grown  into  a  sprightly  and  inter- 
esting boy  of  twelve,  no  doubt  a 
delightful  discovery.  They  had 
abundant  time  to  renew  their  ac- 
quaintance with  all  their  ancient 
friends  and  associations,  for  months 
went  by  and  still  no  pope  was 
elected,  nor  does  there  seem  to 
have  been  any  ecclesiastical  auth- 
ority to  whom  they  could  deliver 
their  letters.  Probably,  in  that 
time,  any  enthusiasm  the  two 
traders  may  have  had  for  the 
great  work  of  converting  those 
wild  and  wonderful  regions  of  the 


East  had  died  away.  Indeed  the 
project  does  not  seem  to  have 
moved  any  one  save  to  a  passing 
wonder ;  and  all  ecclesiastical  en- 
terprises were  apparently  suspend- 
ed while  conclave  after  conclave 
assembled  and  no  result  was  at- 
tained. 

At  length  the  brothers  began  to 
tire  of  inaction,  and  to  remember 
that  through  all  these  years  of 
silence  Kublai  Khan  was  looking 
for  them,  wondering  perhaps  what 
delayed  their  coming,  perhaps  be- 
lieving that  their  return  home  had 
driven  all  their  promises  from  their 
memory,  and  that  they  had  for- 
gotten him  and  his  evangelical 
desires.  Stirred  by  this  thought, 
they  determined  at  last  to  return 
to  their  prince,  and  setting  out, 
accompanied  by  young  Marco, 
Niccolo' s  son,  they  went  to  Acre, 
where  they  betook  themselves  once 
more  to  the  pious  legate,  Tebaldo 
di  Piacenza,  whom  they  had  con- 
sulted on  their  arrival.  They  first 
asked  his  leave  to  go  to  Jerusalem 
to  fetch  the  oil  from  the  holy 
lamp,  the  only  one  of  the  Great 
Khan's  commissions  which  it  seem- 
ed possible  to  carry  out ;  and  then, 
with  some  fear  apparently  that 
their  word  might  not  be  believed, 
asked  him  to  give  them  letters, 
certifying  that  they  had  done  their 
best  to  fulfil  their  errand,  and  had 
failed  only  in  consequence  of  the 
strange  fact  that  there  was  no 
pope  to  whom  their  letters  could 
be  delivered.  Provided  with  these 
testimonials  they  started  on  their 
long  journey,  but  had  only  got  as 
far  as  Lagos  on  the  Armenian 
coast,  which  was  their  point  of 
entrance  upon  the  wild  and  im- 
mense plains  which  they  had  to 
traverse,  when  the  news  followed 
them  that  the  pope  was  at  last 
elected,  and  was  no  other  than 
their  friend,  the  legate  Tebaldo. 
A  messenger,  requesting  their  re- 
turn to  Acre,  soon  followed,  and 
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the  brothers  and  young  Marco 
returned  with  new  hopes  of  a  suc- 
cessful issue  to  their  mission.  But 
the  new  pope,  Gregory  X.,  though 
he  received  them  with  honour  and 
great  friendship,  had  not  apparent- 
ly a  hundred  wise  men  to  give 
them,  nor  the  means  of  sending 
out  a  little  Christian  army  to  the 
conquest  of  heathenism.  All  that 
he  could  do  for  them  was  to  send 
with  them  two  brothers  of  the 
order  of  St  Dominic,  frati  pre- 
dicatori,  to  do  what  they  could 
toward  that  vast  work.  But  when 
the  Dominicans  heard  that  war 
had  broken  out  in  Armenia,  and 
that  they  had  to  encounter  not 
only  a  fatiguing  journey,  but  all 
the  perils  of  perpetual  fighting 
along  their  route,  they  went  no 
farther  than  that  port  of  Lagos 
beyond  which  lay  the  unknown. 
The  letters  of  privilege,  indulg- 
ences no  doubt,  and  grants  of 
papal  favour  to  be  distributed 
among  the  Tartar  multitude,  they 
transferred  hastily  to  the  sturdy 
merchants  —  who  were  used  to 
fighting  as  to  most  other  danger- 
ous things,  and  had  no  fear — and 
ignominiously  took  their  flight  back 
to  the  accustomed  and  known. 

It  is  extraordinary,  looking  back 
upon  it,  to  think  of  the  easy  re- 
linquishment  of  such  a  wonderful 
chance  as  this  would  seem  to  have 
been.  Pope  and  priests  were  all 
occupied  with  their  own  affairs. 
It  was  of  more  importance  in  their 
eyes  to  quell  the  Ghibellines  than 
to  convert  and  civilise  the  Tartars. 
And  perhaps,  considering  that  even 
an  infallible  pope  is  but  a  man, 
this  conclusion  was  less  wonderful 
than  it  appears  ;  for  Kublai  Khan 
was  a  long  way  off,  and  very  dim 
and  undiscernible  in  his  unknown 
steppes  and  strange  primeval 
cities — whereas  the  emperor  and 
his  supporters  were  close  at  hand, 
and  very  sensible  thorns  in  con- 
secrated flesh.  It  seems  some- 


what extraordinary,  however,  that 
no  young  monk  or  eager  preacher 
caught  fire  at  the  suggestion  of 
such  an  undertaking.  Some  fifty 
years  before,  Fra  Francisco  from 
Assisi,  leaving  his  new  order  and 
all  its  cares,  insisted  upon  being 
sent  to  the  Soldan  to  see  whether 
he  could  not  forestall  the  Crusad- 
ers and  make  all  the  world  one, 
by  converting  that  noble  infidel — 
which  seemed  to  him  the  straight- 
forward and  simple  thing  to  do. 
If  Francis  had  but  been  there  with 
his  poor  brothers,  vowed  to  every 
humiliation,  the  lovers  of  poverty, 
what  a  mission  for  them  ! — a  cru- 
sade of  the  finest  kind,  with  every 
augury  of  success,  though  all  the 
horrors  of  the  steppes,  wild  win- 
ters and  blazing  summers,  and 
swollen  streams,  and  fighting 
tribes  lay  in  their  way.  And  had 
the  hundred  wise  men  ever  been 
gathered  together,  what  a  pilgrim- 
age for  minstrel  to  celebrate  and 
story-teller  to  write,  a  new  expedi- 
tion of  the  saints,  a  holier  Israel 
in  the  desert !  But  nothing  of  the 
kind  came  about.  The  two  papal 
envoys,  who  had  been  the  first  to 
throw  light  upon  those  kingdoms 
beyond  the  desert,  had  no  suc- 
cessors in  the  later  half  of  the 
century.  And  with  only  young 
Marco  added  to  their  band,  the 
merchant  brothers  returned,  per- 
haps a  little  ashamed  of  their 
Christian  rulers,  perhaps  chiefly 
interested  about  the  reception 
they  would  meet  with,  and  whether 
the  great  Kublai  would  still  re- 
member his  luckless  ambassadors. 
The  journey  back  occupied  once 
more  three  years  and  a  half.  It 
gives  us  a  strange  glimpse  into 
the  long  intervals  of  silence  habit- 
ual to  primitive  life,  to  find  that 
these  messengers,  without  means 
of  communicating  any  information 
of  their  movements  to  their  royal 
patron,  were  more  than  eight  years 
altogether  absent  on  the  mission 
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from  which  they  returned  with  so 
little  success.  In  our  own  days 
their  very  existence  would  prob- 
ably have  been  forgotten  in  such 
a  long  lapse  of  interest.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  holy  oil  from  the 
sepulchre,  the  only  thing  Chris- 
tianity could  send  to  the  inquiring 
heathen,  was  safely  kept,  in  some 
precious  bottle  of  earliest  glass 
from  Murano,  or  polished  stone 
less  brittle  than  glass,  through  all 
the  dangers  of  the  journey. 

Thus  the  Poli  disappeared  again 
into  the  unknown  for  many  years. 
Letters  were  not  rife  anywhere  in 
those  days ;  and  for  them,  lost  out 
of  the  range  of  civilisation,  though 
in  the  midst  of  another  full  and 
busy  world,  with  another  civilisa- 
tion, art,  and  philosophy  of  its 
own,  there  was  no  possibility  of 
any  communication  with  Venice 
or  distant  friends.  It  is  evident 
that  they  sat  very  loose  to  Venice, 
having  perhaps  less  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  city  than 
most  of  her  merchant  adventurers. 
Niccolo  and  Matteo  must  have 
gone  to  Constantinople  while  still 
young — and  Marco  was  but  fifteen 
when  he  left  the  lagoons.  They 
had  apparently  no  ties  of  family 
tenderness  to  call  them  back,  and 
custom  and  familiarity  had  made 
the  strange  world  around,  and  the 
half-savage  tribes,  and  the  primi- 
tive court  with  its  barbaric  mag- 
nificence, pleasant  and  interesting 
to  them.  It  was  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  before  they  appeared 
out  of  the  unknown  again. 

By  that  time  the  Casa  Polo  in 
San  Chrisostomo  had  ceased  to 
think  of  its  absent  members.  In 
all  likelihood  they  had  no  very 
near  relations  left.  Father  and 
mother  would  be  dead  long  ago ; 
the  elder  brother  lived  and  died 
in  Constantinople ;  and  there  was 
no  one  who  looked  with  any  warm 
expectation  for  the  arrival  of  the 
strangers.  When  there  suddenly 


appeared  at  the  gate  of  the  great 
family  house  full  of  cousins  and 
kinsmen,  one  evening  in  the  year 
1295,  about  twenty -four  years 
after  their  departure,  three  wild 
and  travel-worn  figures,  in  coats 
of  coarse  homespun  like  those 
worn  by  the  Tartars,  the  sheep- 
skin collars  mingling  with  the 
long  locks  and  beards  of  the 
wearers,  their  complexions  dark 
with  exposure,  their  half-forgotten 
mother  tongue  a  little  uncertain 
on  their  lips, — who  could  believe 
that  these  were  Venetian  gentle- 
men, members  of  an  important 
family  in  the  city  which  had  for- 
gotten them  1  The  three  unknown 
personages  arrived  suddenly,  with- 
out any  warning,  at  their  ances- 
tral home.  One  can  imagine  the 
commotion  in  the  courtyard,  the 
curious  gazers  who  would  come 
out  to  the  door,  the  heads  that 
would  gather  at  every  window, 
when  it  became  known  through 
the  house  that  these  wild  strangers 
claimed  to  belong  to  it,  to  be  in 
some  degree  its  masters — the  long- 
disappeared  kinsmen,  whose  por- 
tion perhaps  by  this  time  had 
fallen  into  hands  very  unwilling 
to  let  it  go.  The  doorway  which 
still  exists  in  the  Corte  della  Sab- 
bionera,  in  the  depths  of  the  cool 
quadrangle,  with  its  arch  of  By- 
zantine work,  and  the  cross  above, 
which  every  visitor  in  Venice  may 
still  see  when  he  will  behind  San 
Chrisostomo,  is,  as  tradition  de- 
clares, the  very  door  at  which  the 
travellers  knocked  and  parleyed. 
The  house  was  then,  according  to 
the  most  authentic  account  we 
have,  that  of  Ramusio,  un  bellis- 
simo  e  molto  alto  palazzo.  Abso- 
lute authenticity  it  is  perhaps 
impossible  to  claim  for  the  story. 
But  it  was  told  to  Ramusio, 
who  flourished  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  by  an  old  man,  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen  who,  and  whose 
race,  had  been  established  for 
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generations  in  the  same  parish 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Casa  Polo,  and  who  had  heard  it 
from  his  predecessors  there  —  a 
very  trustworthy  source  of  infor- 
mation. The  family  was  evidently 
well  off  and  important,  and,  in  all 
probability,  noble.  "  In  those 
days,"  says  Colonel  Yule,  making, 
with  all  his  learning,  a  mistake 
for  once,  "the  demarcation  be- 
tween patrician  and  non-patrician 
at  Venice,  where  all  classes  shared 
in  commerce,  all  were  (generally 
speaking)  of  one  race,  and  where 
there  were  neither  castles,  do- 
mains, nor  trains  of  horsemen, 
formed  no  very  wide  gulf."  This 
is  an  astounding  statement  to 
make  in  the  age  of  the  great  con- 
spiracy of  Bajamonte  Tiepolo ;  but 
as  Marco  Polo  is  always  spoken 
of  as  noble,  no  doubt  his  family 
belonged  to  the  privileged  class. 
The  heads  of  the  house  gathered 
to  the  door  to  question  the  strange 
applicants;  "for,  seeing  them  so 
transfigured  in  countenance  and 
disordered  in  dress,  they  could  not 
believe  that  these  were  those  of 
the  Ca'  Polo  who  had  been  be- 
lieved dead  for  so  many  and  so 
many  years."  The  strangers  had 
great  trouble  even  to  make  it  un- 
derstood who  they  claimed  to  be. 
"But  at  last  these  three  gentle- 
men conceived  the  plan  of  making 
a  bargain  that  in  a  certain  time 
they  should  so  act  as  to  recover 
their  identity  and  the  recognition 
of  their  relatives,  and  honour  from 
all  the  city."  The  expedient  they 
adopted  again  reads  like  a  scene 
out  of  the  '  Arabian  Nights.' 
They  invited  all  their  relatives  to 
a  great  banquet,  which  was  pre- 
pared with  much  magnificence  "in 
the  same  house,"  says  the  story- 
teller; so  that  it  is  evident  they 
must  already  have  gained  a  certain 
credence  from  their  own  nearest 
relations.  When  the  hour  fixed 
for  the  banquet  came,  the  fol- 


lowing   extraordinary    scene    oc- 
curred : — 

"  The  three  came  out  of  their  cham- 
ber dressed  in  long  robes  of  crimson 
satin,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
time,  which  touched  the  ground  ;  and 
when  water  had  been  offered  for  their 
hands,  they  placed  their  guests  at 
table,  and  then  taking  off  their  satin 
robes,  put  on  rich  damask  of  the  name 
colour,  ordering,  in  the  meanwhile, 
that  the  first  should  be  divided  among 
the  servants.  Then,  after  eating  some- 
thing (no  doubt  a  first  course),  they 
rose  from  table  and  again  changed 
their  dress,  putting  on  crimson  vel- 
vet, and  giving  as  before  the  damask 
robes  to  the  servants  ;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  repast  they  did  the  same  with 
the  velvet,  putting  on  garments  of 
ordinary  cloth  such  as  their  guests 
wore.  The  persons  invited  were 
struck  dumb  with  astonishment  at 
these  proceedings  ;  and  when  the  ser- 
vants had  left  the  hall,  Messer  Marco, 
the  youngest,  rising  from  the  table, 
went  into  his  chamber,  and  brought 
out  the  three  coarse  cloth  surcoats  in 
which  they  had  come  home.  And  im- 
mediately the  three  began  with  sharp 
knives  to  cut  open  the  seams,  and 
tear  off  the  lining,  upon  which  there 
poured  forth  a  great  quantity  of  pre- 
cious stones,  rubies,  sapphires,  car- 
buncles, diamonds,  and  emeralds, 
which  had  been  sewn  into  each  coat 
with  great  care,  so  that  nobody  could 
have  suspected  that  anything  was 
there.  For  on  parting  with  the  Great 
Khan,  they  had  changed  all  the  wealth 
he  bestowed  upon  them  into  precious 
stones,  knowing  certainly  that  if  thev 
had  done  otherwise,  they  never  could, 
by  so  long  and  difficult  a  road,  have 
brought  their  property  home  in  safety. 
The  exhibition  of  such  an  extraordin- 
ary and  infinite  treasure  of  jewels  and 
precious  stones  which  covered  the 
table,  once  more  filled  all  present 
with  such  astonishment  that  they 
were  dumb  and  almost  beside  them- 
selves with  surprise ;  and  they  at 
once  recognised  these  honoured  and 
venerated  gentlemen  of  the  Ca'  Polo, 
whom  at  first  they  had  doubted,  and 
received  them  with  the  greatest 
honour  and  reverence.  And  when  the 
story  was  spread  abroad  in  Venice, 
the  entire  city,  both  nobles  and  people, 
rushed  to  the  house  to  embrace  them, 
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and  to  make  every  demonstration  of 
loving-kindness  and  respect  that  could 
be  imagined.  And  Messer  Matteo, 
who  was  the  eldest,  was  created  one 
of  the  most  honoured  magistrates  of 
the  city  ;  and  all  the  youth  of  Venice 
resorted  to  the  house  to  visit  Messer 
Marco,  who  was  most  humane  and 
gracious,  and  to  put  questions  to  him 
about  Cathay  and  the  Great  Khan,  to 
which  he  made  answer  with  so  much 
benignity  and  courtesy  that  they  all 
remained  his  debtors.  And  because, 
in  the  continued  repetition  of  his  story 
of  the  grandeur  of  the  Great  Khan, 
he  stated  the  revenues  of  that  prince 
to  be  from  ten  to  fifteen  millions  in 
gold,  and  counted  all  the  other  wealth 
of  the  country  always  in  millions,  the 
surname  was  given  him  of  Marco  Mil- 
lione,  which  may  be  seen  noted  in  the 
public  books  of  the  Republic.  And 
the  courtyard  of  his  house  from  that 
time  to  this  has  been  vulgarly  called 
the  Corte  Millione." 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine 
that  the  narrator  of  the  above 
wonderful  story  was  not  inspired 
by  the  keenest  humorous  view  of 
human  nature  and  perception 
of  the  character  of  his  coun- 
trymen when  he  so  gravely  de- 
scribes the  effectual  arguments 
which  lay  in  the  gioie  preciosissime, 
the  diamonds  and  sapphires  which 
his  travellers  had  sewed  up  in 
their  old  clothes,  and  which,  ac- 
cording to  all  the  laws  of  logic, 
were  exactly  fitted  to  procure  their 
recognition  "  as  honoured  and  ven- 
erated gentlemen  of  the  Ca'  Polo." 
The  scene  is  of  a  kind  which  has 
always  found  great  acceptance  in 
primitive  romance  :  the  cutting 
asunder  of  the  laden  garments,  the 
ripping  up  of  their  seams,  the 
drawing  forth  of  one  precious  little 
parcel  after  another  amid  the  won- 
der and  exclamations  of  the  gazing 
spectators,  are  all  familiar  inci- 
dents in  traditionary  story.  But 
in  the  present  case  this  was  a  quite 
reasonable  and  natural  manner  of 
conveying  the  accumulations  of  a 
long  period  through  all  the  perils 
of  a  three  years'  journey  from  far 


Cathay ;  and  there  is  nothing  at 
all  unlikely  in  the  miraculous 
story,  which  no  doubt  would  make 
a  great  impression  upon  the  crowd- 
ed surrounding  population,  and 
linger,  an  oft-repeated  tale,  in  the 
alleys  about  San  Chrisostom  and 
along  the  Rio,  where  everybody 
knew  the  discreet  and  sensible 
family  which  had  the  wit  to  recog- 
nise and  fall  upon  the  necks  of 
their  kinsmen,  as  soon  as  they 
knew  how  rich  they  were.  The 
other  results  that  ensued,  the 
rush  of  golden  youth  to  see  and 
visit  Marco,  who,  though  no  longer 
young,  was  the  young  man  of  the 
party :  and  their  questions,  and  the 
jeer  of  the  new  mocking  title 
Marco  Millione,  follow  the  romance 
with  natural  human  incredulity 
and  satire  and  laughter.  It  is 
true,  and  proved  by  at  least  one 
public  document,  that  the  gibe 
grew  into  serious  use,  and  that 
even  the  gravest  citizens  forgot 
after  a  time  that  Marco  of  the 
Millions  was  not  the  traveller's 
natural  and  sober  name.  There 
was  at  least  one  other  house  of  the 
Poli  in  Venice,  and  perhaps  there 
were  other  Marcos  from  whom  it 
was  well  to  distinguish  him  of  San 
Chrisostom. 

It  would  seem  clear  enough, 
however,  from  this,  that  these 
travellers'  tales  met  with  the  fate 
that  so  often  attends  the  marvel- 
lous narratives  of  an  explorer. 
Marco's  Great  Khan,  far  away  in 
the  distance  as  of  another  world, 
the  barbaric  purple  and  gold  of 
Kublai's  court,  the  great  cities  out 
of  all  mortal  ken,  as  the  young 
men  in  their  mirth  supposed,  the 
incredible  wonders  that  peopled 
that  remote  and  teeming  darkness, 
which  the  primitive  imagination 
could  not  believe  in  as  forming 
part  of  its  own  narrow  little  uni- 
verse —  kept  one  generation  at 
least  in  amusement.  No  doubt 
the  sun  -  browned  traveller  had 
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all  the  desire  to  instruct  and 
surprise  his  hearers,  which  comes 
natural  to  one  who  knew  so  much 
more  than  they,  and  was  capable 
of  being  endlessly  drawn  out  by 
any  group  of  young  idlers  who 
might  seek  his  company.  They 
would  thread  their  way  through 
the  labyrinth  of  narrow  passages 
in  all  their  medieval  bravery, 
flashing  along  in  party-coloured 
hose  and  gold-embroidered  doublet 
on  their  way  from  the  Broglio  to 
get  a  laugh  out  of  Messer  Marco — 
who  was  always  so  ready  to  com- 
mit himself  to  some  new  prodigy. 

But  after  a  while  the  laugh 
died  out  in  the  grave  troubles  that 
assailed  the  Republic.  The  most 
dreadful  war  that  had  ever  arisen 
between  Venice  and  Genoa  had 
raged  for  some  time,  through  vari- 
ous vicissitudes,  when  the  city  at 
last  determined  to  send  out  such 
an  expedition  as  should  at  once 
overwhelm  all  rivalry.  This  un- 
dertaking stirred  every  energy 
among  the  population,  and  both 
men  and  money  poured  in  for  the 
service  of  the  commonwealth. 
There  may  not  be  authentic  proof 
of  Colonel  Yule's  suggestion,  that 
Marco  Polo  fitted  out,  or  partially 
fitted  out,  one  of  the  boats,  and 
mounted  his  own  flag  at  the  mast- 
head, when  it  went  into  action. 
But  the  family  were  assessed  on 
the  value  of  one  or  more  galleys, 
and  he  was  certainly  a  volunteer 
in  some  capacity  or  other  in  the 
fleet,  a  defender  of  his  country 
in  the  terrible  warfare  which 
was  draining  all  her  resources. 
The  battle  of  Curzola  took  place 
in  September  1298,  and  it  ended 
in  a  complete  and  disastrous  defeat 
for  the  Venetians.  Of  the  ninety- 
seven  galleys  which  sailed  so 
bravely  out  of  Venice,  only  seven- 
teen miserable  wrecks  found  ref- 
uge in  the  shelter  of  the  lagoons ; 
and  the  admiral  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  survivors,  men  shamed 
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and  miserable,  were  carried  pris- 
oners to  Genoa  with  every  demon- 
stration of  joy  and  triumph.  The 
admiral,  as  has  already  been  said, 
was  chained  to  his  own  mast  in 
barbarous  exultation,  but  managed 
to  escape  from  the  triumph  of  his 
enemies  by  dashing  his  head  against 
the  timber,  and  dying  thus  before 
they  reached  port. 

Marco  Polo  was  among  the  rank 
and  file  who  do  not  permit  them- 
selves such  luxuries.  Among  all 
the  wonderful  things  he  had  seen, 
he  could  never  have  seen  a  sight  at 
once  so  beautiful  and  so  terrible  as 
the  great  semicircle  of  the  Bay  of 
Genoa,  crowded  with  the  exultant 
people,  gay  with  every  kind  of 
decoration,  and  resounding  with 
applause  and  excitement  when 
the  victorious  galleys  with  their 
wretched  freight  sailed  in.  No 
doubt  in  the  Tartar  wastes  he  had 
longed  many  a  time  for  intercourse 
with  his  fellows,  or  even  to  see  the 
face  of  some  compatriot  or  Chris- 
tian amid  all  the  dusky  faces  and 
barbaric  customs  of  the  countries 
he  had  described.  But  now  what 
a  revelation  to  him  must  have  been 
the  wild  passion  and  savage  delight 
of  those  near  neighbours  with  but 
the  width  of  a  European  peninsula 
between  them,  and  so  much  hatred, 
rancour,  and  fierce  antagonism ! 
Probably,  however,  Marco,  having 
been  born  to  hate  the  Genoese, 
was  occupied  by  none  of  these 
sentimental  reflections  ;  and  know- 
ing how  he  himself  and  all  his 
countrymen  would  have  cheered 
and  shouted  had  Doria  been  the 
victim  instead  of  Dandolo,  took 
his  dungeon  and  chains,  and  the 
intoxication  of  triumph  with  which 
he  and  his  fellow-prisoners  were 
received,  as  matters  of  course. 

He  lay  for  about  a  year,  as 
would  appear,  in  this  Genoese 
prison  ;  and  here,  probably  for  the 
first  time,  his  endless  tales  of  the 
wonders  he  had  seen  and  known, 
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first  fulfilled  the  blessed  office  of 
story-telling,  and  became  to  the 
crowded  prison  a  fountain  of  re- 
freshment and  new  life.  To  all 
these  unfortunate  groups,  wound- 
ed, sick,  especially  sick  for  home, 
humiliated  and  forlorn,  with 
scarcely  anything  wanting  to  com- 
plete the  round  of  misery,  what  a 
solace  in  the  tedium  of  the  dreary 
days,  what  a  help  to  get  through 
the  lingering  time,  and  forget 
their  troubles  for  a  moment,  must 
have  been  this  companion,  burned 
to  a  deeper  brown  than  even 
Venetian  suns  and  seas  could  give, 
whose  memory  was  inexhaustible, 
who  day  by  day  had  another  tale 
to  tell,  who  set  before  them  new 
scenes,  new  people,  a  great,  noble 
open-hearted  monarch,  and  all  the 
quaint  habits  and  modes  of  living, 
not  of  one,  but  of  a  hundred  tribes 
and  nations,  all  different,  endless, 
original !  All  the  poor  expedients 
to  make  the  time  pass,  such  games 
as  they  might  have,  such  exercises 
as  were  possible,  even  the  quarrels 
which  must  have  risen  to  diversify 
the  flat  and  tedious  hours,  could 
bear  no  comparison  with  this  fresh 
source  of  entertainment,  the  con- 
tinued story  carried  on  from  day 
to  day,  to  which  the  cramped  and 
weary  prisoner  might  look  forward 
as  he  stretched  his  limbs  and 
opened  his  eyes  to  a  new  unwel- 
come morning.  If  any  one  among 
these  prisoners  remembered  then 
the  satire  of  the  golden  youth,  the 
laughing  nickname  of  the  Millione, 
he  had  learned  by  that  time  what 
a  public  benefactor  a  man  is  who 
has  something  to  tell ;  and  the 
traveller,  who  perhaps  had  never 
found  out  how  he  had  been  laughed 
at,  had  thus  the  noblest  revenge. 

Among  all  these  wounded,  mis- 
erable Venetians,  however,  there 
was  one  whose  presence  there  was 
of  immediate  importance  to  the 
world — a  certain  Pisan,  an  older 
inhabitant  than  they  of  these 
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prisons,  a  penniless  derelict,  for- 
gotten perhaps  of  his  own  city, 
with  nobody  to  buy  him  out— 
Rusticiano,  a  poor  poetaster,  a 
rusty  brother  of  the  pen,  who  had 
written  romances  in  his  day,  and 
learned  a  little  of  the  craft  of 
authorship.  What  a  wonderful 
treasure  was  this  fountain  of 
strange  story  for  a  poor  medieval 
literary  man  to  find  in  his  dun- 
geon !  The  scribbler  seems  to 
have  seized  by  instinct  upon  the 
man  who  for  once  in  his  life 
could  furnish  him  with  something 
worth  telling.  Rusticiano  saw 
his  opportunity  in  a  moment  with 
an  exultation  which  he  could  not 
keep  to  himself.  It  was  not  in 
his  professional  nature  to  refrain 
from  a  great  fanfare,  and  flourish, 
calling  upon  heaven  and  earth  to 
listen.  "  Signori  imperatori  e  re, 
duchi  e  marchesi,  conti,  cavalieri, 
principi,  baroni,"  he  cries  out,  as 
he  did  in  his  romances.  "  0 
emperors  and  kings,  O  dukes, 
princes,  marquises,  barons,  and 
cavaliers,  and  all  who  delight  in 
knowing  the  different  races  of  the 
world,  and  the  variety  of  countries, 
take  this  book  and  read  it !  "  This 
was  the  proper  way,  according  to 
all  his  rules,  to  present  himself  to 
the  public.  He  makes  his  bow  to 
them  like  a  showman  in  front  of 
his  menagerie.  He  knows,  too, 
the  language  in  which  to  catch  the 
ear  of  all  these  fine  people,  so  that 
every  noble  may  desire  to  have  a 
copy  of  this  manuscript  to  cheer 
his  household  in  the  lingering  win- 
ter, or  amuse  the  poor  women  at 
their  embroidery  while  the  men 
are  at  the  wars.  For  according  to 
all  evidence,  what  the  prisoner  of 
Pisa  took  down  from  the  lips  of 
the  Venetian  in  the  dungeons  of 
Genoa,  was  written  by  him  in 
curious  antique  French,  corrupted 
a  little  by  Italian  idioms,  the  most 
universal  of  all  the  languages  of 
the  Western  world.  Nothing  can 
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be  more  unlike  than  those  flourishes 
of  Rusticiano  by  way  of  preface, 
and  the  simple  strain  of  the  unvar- 
nished tale  when  Messer  Marco 
himself  begins  to  speak.  And  the 
circumstance  of  these  two  Italians 
employing  another  living  language 
in  which  to  set  forth  their  tale  is 
so  curious  that  many  other  theories 
have  been  set  forth  on  the  subject, 
though  none  which  are  accepted 
by  the  best  critics  as  worthy  of 
belief.  One  of  these,  Ramusio, 
pronounces  strongly  in  favour  of  a 
Latin  version.  Marco  had  told  his 
stories  over  and  over  again,  this 
historian  says,  with  such  effect, 
that  "seeing  the  great  desire  that 
everybody  had  to  hear  about 
Cathay  and  the  Great  Khan,  and 
being  compelled  to  begin  again 
every  day,  he  was  advised  that  it 
would  be  well  to  commit  it  to 
writing  " — which  was  done  by  the 
dignified  medium  of  a  Genoese 
gentleman,  who  took  the  trouble 
to  procure  from  Venice  all  the 
notes  which  the  three  travellers 
had  made  of  their  journeys,  and 
then  compiled  in  Latin,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  learned,  a 
continuous  narrative.  But  the 
narrative  itself  and  everything 
that  can  be  discovered  about  it, 
are  wholly  opposed  to  this  theory. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  notes  worked  into  a  per- 
manent record.  The  story  has 
evidently  been  taken  down  from 
the  lips  of  a  somewhat  discursive 
speaker,  with  all  the  breath  and 
air  in  it  of  oral  discourse.  "  This 
is  enough  upon  that  matter ;  now 
I^will  tell  you  of  something  else." 
"  Now  let  us  leave  the  nation  of 
Mosul,  and  I  will  tell  you  about 
the  great  city  of  Baldoc."  So  the 
tale  goes  on,  with  interruptions, 
with  natural  goings  back — "  But 

first  I  must  tell  you "     "  Now 

we  will  go  on  with  the  other." 
While  we  read  we  seem  to  sit,  one 
of  the  eager  circle,  listening  to  the 
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story  of  these  wonderful  unknown 
places,  our  interest  quickened  here 
and  there  by  a  legend — some  illus- 
tration of  the  prolonged  conflict 
between  heathen  and  Christian,  or 
the  story  of  some  prodigy  accom- 
plished ;  now  that  of  a  grain  of 
mustard-seed  which  the  Christians 
were  defied  to  make  into  a  tree, 
now  a  curious  Eastern  version  of 
the  story  of  the  Three  Magi. 
These  episodes  have  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  ordinary  legend; 
but  the  plain  and  simple  story  of 
what  Messer  Marco  saw  and  heard, 
and  the  ways  of  the  unknown  pop- 
ulations among  whom  he  spent  his 
youth,  are  like  nothing  but  what 
they  are — a  narrative  of  facts,  with 
no  attempt  to  throw  any  fictitious 
interest  or  charm  about  them. 

No  doubt  the  prisoners  liked  the 
legends  best,  and  the  circle  would 
draw  closer,  and  the  looks  become 
more  eager,  when  the  story  ran  of 
the  Prete  Gianni  and  Genghis 
Khan,  of  the  Vecchio  della  Mon- 
tagna,  or  of  how  the  Calif  tested 
the  faith  of  the  Christians.  When 
all  this  began  to  be  committed  to 
writing,  when  Rusticiano  drew  his 
inkhorn,  and  pondered  his  French, 
with  a  splendour  of  learning  and 
wisdom  which  no  doubt  appeared 
miraculous  to  the  spectators,  and 
the  easy  narrative  flowed  on  a  sen- 
tence at  a  time,  with  half-a-dozen 
eager  critics  ready  no  doubt  to 
remind  the  raconteur  if  he  varied 
a  word  of  the  often-told  tale,  what 
an  interest  for  that  melancholy 
crowd !  How  they  must  have 
peered  over  each  other's  shoulders 
to  see  the  miraculous  manuscript, 
with  a  feeling  of  pleased  compla- 
cency as  of  a  wonderful  thing  in 
which  they  themselves  had  a  hand ! 
No  doubt  it  was  cold  in  Genoa  in 
those  sunless  dungeons  the  weary 
winter  through ;  but  so  long  as 
Messer  Marco  went  on  with  his 
stories,  and  he  of  Pisa  wrote,  with 
his  professional  artifices,  and  his 
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sheet  of  vellum  on  his  knee,  what 
endless  entertainment  to  beguile 
dull  care  away  ! 

The  captivity  lasted  not  more 
than  a  year,  and  our  traveller  re- 
turned home,  to  where  the  jest 
still  lingered  about  the  man  with 
the  millions,  and  no  one  mentioned 
him  without  a  smile.  He  would 
not  seem  to  have  disturbed  him- 
self about  this — indeed,  after  that 
one  appearance  as  a  fighting  man, 
with  its  painful  consequences,  he 
would  seem  to  have  retired  to  his 
home  as  a  peaceful  citizen,  and 
awoke  no  echoes  any  more.  He 
might  perhaps  be  discouraged  by 
the  reception  his  tale  had  met 
with,  even  though  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  it ;  or  perhaps  that  tacit 
assent  to  a  foolish  and  wrong  popu- 
lar verdict,  which  the  instructors 
of  mankind  so  often  drop  into,  with 
a  certain  indulgent  contempt  as 
of  a  thing  not  worth  their  while  to 
contend  against,  was  in  his  mind 
who  knew  so  much  better  than 
his  critics.  At  all  events  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  did  nothing  more  to 
bring  himself  to  the  notice  of  the 
world.  It  was  in  1299  that  he  re- 
turned to  Venice — on  the  eve  of  all 
those  great  disturbances  concern- 
ing the  serrata  of  the  Council,  and 
of  the  insurrections  which  shook 
the  Republic  to  its  foundations. 
But  in  all  this  Marco  of  the  Mil- 
lions makes  no  appearance.  He 
who  had  seen  so  much,  and  to 
whom  the  great  Kublai  was  the 
finest  of  imperial  images,  most 
likely  looked  on  with  an  impar- 
tiality beyond  the  reach  of  most 
Venetians  at  the  internal  strife, 
knowing  that  revolutions  come  and 
go,  while  the  course  of  human  life 
runs  on  much  the  same.  And  be- 
sides, Marco  was  noble,  and  lost  no 
privilege,  probably  indeed  sympa- 
thised with  the  effort  to  keep  the 
canaille  down. 

He  married  in  these  peaceful 
years,  in  the  obscurity  of  a  quiet 
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life,  and  had  three  daughters  only 
—  Faustina,  Bellela,  and  Moret- 
ta :  no  son  to  keep  up  the  tra- 
dition of  the  adventurous  race ; 
a  thing  which  happens  so  often 
when  a  family  has  come  to  its 
climax  and  can  do  no  more.  He 
seems  to  have  kept  up  in  some 
degree  his  commercial  character, 
since  there  is  a  record  of  a  lawsuit 
for  the  recovery  of  some  money  of 
which  he  had  been  defrauded  by 
an  agent.  But  only  once  does  he 
appear  in  the  character  of  an  author 
responsible  for  his  own  story.  At- 
tached to  two  of  the  earliest  manu- 
script copies  of  his  great  book,  one 
preserved  in  Paris  and  the  other 
in  Berne,  are  MS.  notes,  appa- 
rently quite  authentic,  recording 
the  circumstances  under  which  he 
presented  a  copy  of  the  work  to  a 
noble  French  cavalier  who  passed 
through  Venice,  while  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Charles  of  Valois  in  the 
year  1307.  The  note  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  This  is  the  book  of  which  my 
Lord  Thiebault,  Knight  and  Lord  of 
Cepoy  (whom  may  God  assoil !),  re- 
quested a  copy  from  Sire  Marco  Polo, 
citizen  and  resident  in  the  city  of 
Venice.  And  the  said  Sire  Marco 
Polo,  being  a  very  honourable  person 
of  high  character  and  report  in  many 
countries,  because  of  his  desire  that 
what  he  had  seen  should  be  heard 
throughout  the  world,  and  also  for  the 
honour  and  reverence  he  bore  to  the 
most  excellent  and  puissant  Prince, 
my  Lord  Charles,  son  of  the  King  of 
France,  and  Count  of  Valois,  gave 
and  presented  to  the  aforesaid  Lord  of 
Cepoy  the  first  copy  of  his  said  book 
that  was  made  after  he  had  written 
it.  And  very  pleasing  it  was  to  him 
that  his  book  should  be  carried  to  the 
noble  country  of  France  by  so  worthy 
a  gentleman.  And  from  the  copy 
which  the  said  Messire  Thiebault, 
Sire  de  Cepoy  above  named,  carried 
into  France,  Messire  John,  who  was 
his  eldest  son  and  is  the  present  Sire 
de  Cepoy,  had  a  copy  made  after  his 
father's  death,  and  the  first  copy  of 
the  book  that  was  made  after  it  was 
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brought  to  France  he  presented  to 
his  very  dear  and  dread  Lord,  Mon- 
seigneur  de  Valois  ;  and  afterwards 
to  his  friends  who  wished  to  have  it. 
.  .  .  This  happened  in  the  year  of  the 
Incarnation  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
one  thousand  three  hundred  and  seven, 
and  in  the  month  of  August." 

This  gives  a  pleasant  opening 
through  the  mist  of  obscurity 
which  had  fallen  over  the  Ca' 
Polo.  If  Messer  Marco  was  illus- 
trious enough  to  be  sought  out  by 
a  young  stranger  of  Thiebault's 
rank  and  pretensions,  then  his 
labours  had  not  been  without  their 
reward.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  the  noble  visitor  might  have 
been  taken  to  see  one  of  the  amus- 
ing personages  of  the  city,  and 
with  the  keenness  of  an  unaccus- 
tomed eye  might  have  found  out 
for  himself  that  Messer  Marco  of 
the  Millions  was  no  braggart,  but 
a  remarkable  man  with  a  unique 
history.  In  any  case  the  note  is 
full  of  interest.  One  can  imagine 
how  the  great  traveller's  eye  and 
his  heart  would  brighten,  when  he 
saw  that  the  noble  Frenchman  un- 
derstood and  believed,  and  how  he 
would  turn  from  the  meaning  smile 
and  mock  respect  of  his  own  coun- 
trymen to  the  intelligent  interest 
of  the  new-comer  who  could  dis- 
criminate between  truth  and  false- 
hood. "  Et  moult  lui  estoit  agre- 
ables  quant  par  si  preudomme  estoit 
avanciez  et  portez  es  nobles  parties 
de  France" 

The  final  record  of  his  will  and 
dying  wishes  is  the  only  other 
document  that  belongs  to  the  his- 
tory of  Marco  Polo.  He  made 
this  will  in  January  1323,  "find- 
ing myself  to  grow  daily  weaker 
through  bodily  ailment,  but  being 
by  the  grace  of  God  of  sound  mind, 
and  senses  and  judgment  unim- 
paired,"and  distributing  his  money 
among  his  wife  and  daughters, 
whom  he  constitutes  his  executors, 
and  various  uses  of  piety  and 
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charity.  He  was  at  this  time 
about  sixty-nine,  and  it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  his  death  took  place 
shortly  after — at  least  that  is  the 
last  we  know  of  him.  His  father, 
who  had  died  many  years  before, 
had  been  buried  in  the  atrio  of 
San  Lorenzo,  where  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed Messer  Marco  also  was  laid  ; 
but  there  is  no  certainty  in  this 
respect.  He  disappears  altogether 
from  the  time  his  will  is  signed 
and  all  his  earthly  duties  done. 

It  is  needless  here  to  enter  into 
any  description  of  his  travels. 
Their  extent,  and  the  detailed 
descriptions  he  gives  at  once  of 
the  natural  features  of  the  coun- 
tries, and  of  their  manners  and 
customs,  give  them,  even  to  us, 
for  whose  instruction  so  many 
generations  of  travellers  have 
since  laboured,  a  remarkable  in- 
terest :  how  much  more  to  those 
to  whom  that  wonderful  new 
world  was  as  a  dream.  The  rea- 
son why  he  observed  so  closely  and 
took  so  much  pains  to  remember 
everything  he  saw,  is  very  charac- 
teristically told  in  the  book  itself. 
The  young  Venetian,  to  whom  the 
Great  Khan  had  no  doubt  been 
held  up  during  the  three  years' 
long  journey  as  an  object  of  bound- 
less veneration,  whose  favour  was 
the  sum  of  existence  to  his  father 
and  uncle,  observed  that  potentate 
and  his  ways  when  they  reached 
their  destination  with  the  usual 
keen  inspection  of  youth.  He 
perceived  the  secret  of  the  charm 
which  had  made  these  Latin  mer- 
chants so  dear  to  Prince  Kublai, 
in  the  warm  and  eager  interest 
which  he  took  in  all  the  stories 
that  could  be  told  him  of  other 
countries  and  their  government, 
and  the  habits  of  their  people. 
The  young  man  remarked  that 
when  ambassadors  to  the  neigh- 
bouring powers  came  back  after 
discharging  their  mission,  the 
prince  listened  with  impatience  to 
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the  reports  which  contained  a  mere 
account  of  their  several  errands 
and  nothing  else,  saying  that  it 
would  have  pleased  him  more  to 
have  heard  news  of  all  they  had 
seen,  and  a  description  of  unknown 
or  strange  customs  which  had  come 
under  their  observation.  Young 
Marco  laid  the  lesson  to  heart,  and 
when  he  was  sent  upon  an  em- 
bassy, as  soon  happened,  kept  his 
eyes  about  him,  and  told  the  mon- 
arch on  his  return  all  the  strange 
things  he  had  seen,  and  whatever 
he  heard  that  was  marvellous  or 
remarkable ;  so  that  all  who  heard 
him  wondered,  and  said,  "  If  this 
youth  lives  he  will  be  a  man  of 
great  sense  and  worth."  It  is 
evident  throughout  the  book  that 
the  Venetians  were  no  mere  mer- 
cenaries, but  had  a  profound  regard 
and  admiration  for  the  great  liberal 
friendly  monarch,  who  had  received 
them  so  kindly,  and  lent  so  ready 
an  ear  to  all  they  could  tell,  and 
that  young  Marco  had  grown  up 
in  real  affection  and  sympathy  for 
his  new  master.  Indeed,  as  we 
read,  we  recognise  through  all  the 
strangeness  and  distance  a  coun- 
tenance and  person  entirely  human 
in  this  half -savage  Tartar,  and  find 
him  no  mysterious  voluptuary  like 
the  Kublai  Khan  of  the  poet,  but 
a  cordial,  genial,  friendly  human 
being,  glad  to  know  about  all  his 
fellow  -  creatures,  whoever  they 
might  be,  taking  the  most  whole- 
some friendly  interest  in  every- 
thing, ready  to  learn  and  eager  to 
know.  One  wonders  what  he 
thought  of  the  slackness  of  the 
Christian  Powers  who  would  send 
no  men  to  teach  him  the  way  of 
salvation ;  of  the  shrinking  of  the 
teachers  themselves  who  were 
afraid  to  dare  the  dangers  of  the 
way ;  and  what  of  that  talisman 
they  had  brought  him,  the  oil  from 
the  holy  lamp,  which  he  had  re- 
ceived with  joy  !  It  was  to  please 
him  that  Marco  made  his  observa- 
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tions,  noting  everything  —  or  at 
least,  no  doubt,  the  young  am- 
bassador believed  that  his  sole  ob- 
ject was  to  please  his  master  when 
he  followed  the  characteristic  im- 
pulses of  his  own  inquisitive  and 
observant  intelligence. 

Since  his  day,  the  world  then 
unknown  has  opened  up  its  secrets 
to  many  travellers,  the  geographer, 
the  explorer,  and  those  whose 
study  lies  among  the  differences 
of  race  and  the  varieties  of  hu- 
manity. The  curious,  the  wise, 
the  missionary  and  the  merchant, 
every  kind  of  visitor  has  essayed 
to  lift  the  veil  from  those  vast 
spaces  and  populations,  and  to 
show  us  the  boundless  multitudes 
and  endless  deserts,  which  lay,  so 
to  speak,  outside  the  world  for 
centuries,  unknown  to  this  active 
atom  of  a  Europe,  which  has  mon- 
opolised civilisation  for  itself  ;  but 
none  of  them,  with  all  the  light 
of  centuries  of  accumulated  know- 
ledge, have  been  able  to  give 
Marco  Polo  the  lie.  Colonel 
Yule,  his  last  exponent  in  Eng- 
land, is  no  enthusiast  for  Marco. 
He  speaks,  we  think  without  rea- 
son, of  his  "hammering  reitera- 
tion," his  lack  of  humour,  and 
many  other  characteristic  nine- 
teenth -  century  objections.  But 
when  all  is  done,  here  is  the  es- 
timate which  this  impartial  critic 
makes  of  him  and  his  work  : — 

"  Surely  Marco's  real,  indisputable, 
and  in  their  kind  unique,  claims  to 
glory  may  suffice.  He  was  the  first 
traveller  to  trace  a  route  across  the 
whole  longitude  of  Asia,  naming  and 
describing  kingdom  after  kingdom 
which  he  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes, 
the  deserts  of  Persia,  the  flowering 
plateaux  and  wild  gorges  of  Beloo- 
chistan,  the  jade-bearing  rivers  of 
Khotan,  the  Mongolian  steppes, 
cradle  of  the  power  which  had  so 
lately  threatened  to  swallow  up 
Christendom,  the  new  and  brilliant 
court  that  had  been  established  at 
Cambaluc  :  the  first  traveller  to  re- 
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veal  China  in  all  its  wealth  and  vast- 
ness,  its  mighty  ruins,  its  huge  cities, 
its  rich  manufactures,  its  swarming 
jwpulation  ;  the  inconceivably  vast 
fleets  that  quickened  its  seas  and  its 
inland  waters  ;  to  tell  us  of  the  na- 
tions on  its  borders,  with  all  their 
eccentricities  of  manners  and  wor- 
ship ;  of  Thibet  with  its  sordid  dev- 
otees ;  of  Burmah  with  its  golden 
]>agodas  and  their  tinkling  crowns ;  of 
Caos,  of  Siam,  of  Cochin-China ;  of 
Japan,  the  Eastern  Thule,  with  its 
rosy  pearls  and  golden-roofed  palaces  : 
the  first  to  speak  of  that  museum  of 
beauty  and  wonder,  the  Indian  Ar- 
chipelago, source  of  the  aromatics 
then  so  prized  and  whose  origin  was 
so  dark  ;  of  Java,  the  pearl  of  islands  ; 
of  Sumatra,  with  its  many  kings,  its 
strange  costly  products,  and  its  can- 
nibal races  ;  of  the  naked  savage  of 
Nicobar  and  Andaman  ;  of  Ceylon, 
the  isle  of  gems,  with  its  sacred  moun- 
tain and  its  tomb  of  Adam  ;  of  India 
the  great,  not  as  a  dreamland  of 
Alexandrian  fables,  but  as  a  country 
seen  and  partially  explored,  with  its 
virtuous  Brahmins,  its  obscure  ascet- 
ics, its  diamonds  and  the  strange  tales 
of  their  acquisition,  its  seabeds  of 
pearls,  and  its  powerful  sun :  the 
first  in  medieval  times  to  give  any 
distinct  account  of  the  secluded  Chris- 
tian empire  of  Abyssinia,  and  the 
semi-Christian  isle  of  Socotra ;  to 
speak,  though  indeed  dimly,  of  Zan- 
zibar with  its  negroes  and  its  ivory, 
and  of  the  vast  and  distant  Mada- 
gascar bordering  on  that  dark  ocean 
of  the  south,  and  in  a  remotely  op- 
posite region,  of  Siberia  and  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  of  dog-sledges,  white 
bears,  and  reindeer-riding  Tunguses." 

We  get  to  the  end  of  this  sen- 
tence with  a  gasp  of  exhausted 
breath.  But  though  it  may  not 
be  an  example  of  style  (in  a  writer 
who  has  no  patience  with  our 
Marco's  plainer  diction),  it  is  a 
wonderful  resume  of  one  man's 
work,  and  that  a  Venetian  trader 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  His 
talk  of  the  wonders  he  had  seen, 
which  amused  and  pleased  the  lord 
of  all  the  Tartars  in  the  world,  and 
charmed  the  dreary  hours  of  the 
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prisoners  in  the  dungeons  of  Genoa, 
an  audience  so  different,  is  here  for 
us  as  it  came  from  his  lips  in  what 
we  may  well  believe  to  be  the  self- 
same words,  with  the  same  breaks 
and  interruptions,  the  pauses  and 
digressions  which  are  all  so  natural. 
The  story  is  so  wonderful  in  its 
simplicity  of  spoken  discourse,  that 
it  is  scarcely  surprising  to  know 
that  the  Venetian  gallants  jeered 
at  the  Man  of  the  Millions  ;  but  it 
is  still  full  of  interest,  a  book  not 
to  be  despised  should  it  ever  be 
the  reader's  fate  to  be  shut  up  in 
any  dungeon,  or  in  a  desolate  island, 
or  other  enforced  seclusion.  And 
not  all  the  flood  of  light  that  has 
been  poured  since  upon  these  un- 
known lands,  not  the  progress  of 
science  or  evolution,  or  any  great 
development  of  the  last  six  hun- 
dred years,  has  proved  Messer 
Marco  to  have  been  less  than 
trustworthy  and  true. 

Meanwhile  the  archway  in  the 
Corte  della  Sabbionera,  in  its 
crowded  corner  behind  San  Chris- 
ostomo,  is  all  that  remains  in  Venice 
of  Marco  Polo.  He  has  his  (imag- 
inary) bust  in  the  loggia  of  the 
Ducal  Palace,  along  with  many 
another  man  who  has  less  right  to 
such  a  distinction ;  but  even  his 
grave  is  unknown.  He  lies  prob- 
ably at  San  Lorenzo  among  the 
nameless  bones  of  his  fathers,  but 
even  the  monument  his  son  erected 
to  Niccolo  has  long  ago  disappear- 
ed. The  Casa  Polo  is  no  more; 
the  name  extinct,  the  house  burnt 
down  except  that  corner  of  it.  It 
would  be  pleasant  to  see  restored, 
to  the  locality  at  least,  the  name 
of  the  Corte  Millione,  in  remem- 
brance of  all  the  wonders  he  told, 
and  of  the  gibe  of  the  laughing 
youths  to  whom  his  marvellous 
tales  were  first  unfolded ;  and  thus 
to  have  Kublai  Khan's  millions 
once  more  associated  with  his  faith- 
ful ambassador's  name. 
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AGAIX  within  these  walls,  again  alone  ! 

A  long,  long  tract  of  fateful  years  between 

The  day  I  knelt,  to  rise  a  crowned  queen, 
Vowed  thenceforth  to  be  all  my  people's  own, 
And  this,   when,   with  an  empire  wider  grown, 

Again  I  kneel,  before  high  Heaven  to  lay 

My  thanks  for  all,  which  since  that  earlier  day 
Has  blessed  my  goings,  and  upheld  my  throne. 
God  !   in  this  hour  I  think  of  him,  who  made 

My  young  life  sweet,  who  lightened  every  care, 
In  sorest  straits  my  judgment  rightly  swayed, 

Lived,  thought  for  me,  all  times  and  everywhere ; 
For  him  I  thank  Thee  chief,  who  by  his  aid 

Nerved  me  the  burden  of  a  crown  to  bear ! 

[No  one  could  have  witnessed  the  memorable  scene  in  Westminster 
Abbey  on  the  21st  of  June,  especially  if  so  favourably  placed  as  to  com- 
mand a  view  of  the  Queen  during  the  solemn  ceremonial  of  that  day, 
without  insensibly  forming  for  himself  some  idea  of  the  thoughts  which, 
under  that  calm  and  simply  dignified  exterior,  filled  her  Majesty's 
heart  and  mind.  Deep  and  manifold  they  must  have  been,  as  she  looked 
back  to  the  day  when  she  had  last  sat  there,  through  the  vista  of  years 
of  mingled  happiness  and  trial,  of  anxiety  and  bereavement,  of  national 
struggle  and  peril  and  triumph,  all  culminating  in  an  unparalleled 
demonstration  of  her  people's  love.  At  such  a  time  would  not  memory 
recur  to  the  words  written  by  Prince  Albert  to  the  Princess  Victoria, 
fifty  years  ago  (26th  June  1837):  "Now  you  are  Queen  of  the 
mightiest  land  of  Europe ;  in  your  hand  lies  the  happiness  of  mil- 
lions. May  Heaven  assist  you  and  strengthen  you  with  its  strength 
in  that  high  but  difficult  task  !  I  hope  that  your  reign  may  be 
long,  happy,  and  glorious,  and  that  your  efforts  may  be  rewarded 
by  the  thankfulness  and  love  of  your  subjects." — ('Life  of  Prince 
Consort,'  by  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  vol.  i.  p.  25.)  What  more  natural 
than  sthat  among  the  many  thoughts  of  that  solemn  hour  might  be 
those  which  are  expressed  in  the  foregoing  lines  ?] 
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RETROSPECTS    OF    THE    REIGN. 


IT  is  very  natural  that  the 
Jubilee  Year  should  recommend 
itself  as  a  season  appropriate  for 
taking  stock  of  ourselves  and  our 
belongings,  political  and  domestic. 
It  is  also  both  natural  and  graceful 
that  we  should  endeavour  to  con- 
nect the  progress  which  we  have 
achieved  during  the  past  half-cen- 
tury with  the  celebration  of  the 
fiftieth  year  of  her  Majesty's  reign. 
The  retrospect  is  an  interesting 
one,  gratifying  in  most  respects  to 
ourselves  and  nattering  to  our 
Sovereign  ;  and  certainly,  when 
we  put  1837  in  sharp  juxtaposi- 
tion with  1887,  we  cannot  but 
marvel  at  what  manner  of  men 
we  were  then,  and  how  different 
in  so  many  ways  we  are  now. 
Life  has  moved  very  quickly  dur- 
ing the  last  fifty  years,— moved  as 
it  were  with  the  rapidity  borrowed 
from  the  steam  and  electricity  of 
the  age ;  and  we  who  have  lived 
during  all  or  a  portion  of  the 
period,  have  been  so  unconsciously 
carried  along  with  the  current  of 
change,  that  only  when  on  some 
such  occasion  as  the  present  we 
pull  up  and  look  behind  us,  can 
we  retrace  the  course  by  which 
we  have  travelled.  And  very  dis- 
tant and  unfamiliar  do  some  of 
these  landmarks  seem  to  us,  though 
the  space  of  time  which  cuts  us  off 
from  them  is  of  the  briefest.  We 
turn  from  our  surroundings  of  to- 
day to  the  ways  of  life  half  a  cen- 
tury back,  and  we  wonder  whether 
really  and  in  sooth  "  the  world 
went  very  well  then." 

In  such  stock-taking  there  is 
little  danger  of  our  falling  into 
the  mistake  of  undue  depreciation. 
Rather  have  we  to  guard  against 
tendencies  to  the  other  extreme. 
Especially  in  a  Jubilee  retrospect 


would  we  delight  to  do  honour  to 
her  Majesty's  reign,  by  recording 
the  wonderful  advances  which  we 
have  made  as  a  nation,  and  by 
touching  as  lightly  as  possible  upon 
those  respects  in  which  we  have 
either  deteriorated  or  failed  to 
keep  abreast  of  our  competitors 
in  the  race  of  civilisation.  False 
modesty  is  not  one  of  our  national 
defects.  Our  public  and  domestic 
sins  are  indeed  great  before  public 
opinion  reluctantly  arraigns  us  at 
the  bar.  A  sleek  optimism  and  a 
tacit  confidence  that  we  are  steadily 
holding  on  the  road  to  the  sacred 
heights  of  perfection,  are  the 
natural  results  of  half  a  century 
of  peaceful  prosperity,  abundant 
wealth,  and  increasing  luxury. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  shake  this 
spirit  of  self-satisfaction.  Let  us 
take  the  goods  the  gods  provide, 
us,  and  drink  her  Majesty's  health 
with  three  times  three — "Deux 
nobis  hcvc  otia  fecit." 

But  without  departing  from  the 
optimistic  standpoint  which  we 
grant  to  be  proper  for  the  occa- 
sion, we  may  be  allowed  to  ask 
whether  all  the  fruits  of  these  fifty 
years  are  to  be  set  down  to  the 
progress  side  of  the  account.  Sure- 
ly the  Jubilee  year  does  not  find 
us  so  perfect  that  we  have  no  slips 
in  our  onward  course  to  recall,  no 
false  steps  in  our  march  of  civilisa- 
tion to  regret,  no  instances  of  crab- 
like  retrogression  to  repent  of. 
The  Government  of  India,  with  a 
sublime  confidence  in  its  own  effi- 
ciency as  a  beneficent  agency,  pub- 
lishes an  annual  blue-book  on  the 
"  Moral  and  Material  Progress " 
of  the  country  committed  to  its 
charge,  and  thereby  suggests  to 
the  economic  mind  a  source  of  sav- 
ing which  on  occasional  years  might 
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be  effected  in  the  Stationery  De- 
partment. In  the  same  way  our 
Jubilee  resumes  of  the  past  half- 
century  remind  us  that  our  self- 
gratulations  are  not  without  their 
alloys.  We  need  not  re  -  echo 
Horace's  complaint  that  the  age 
has  turned  us  out  a  generation 
worse  than  our  parents,  and  pre- 
destined to  be  succeeded  by  a 
still  more  evil  race  of  ruffians. 
The  question  is — Are  we  better 
than  we  were  in  the  year  of 
grace  1837  ?  Are  we  really  bet- 
ter off  with  all  our  "  resources  of 
civilisation,"  with  our  increased 
wealth,  with  our  facilities  for  mul- 
tiplying the  amenities  of  life,  and 
with  our  extended  luxury,  than 
were  our  fathers  1  In  fine,  are  we 
happier  ourselves,  and  is  the  body 
politic  healthier  1  Two  words  must 
go  to  the  answer  to  that  query. 

We  take  up  two  books  which 
contain  the  materials  for,  in  some 
measure,  solving  those  queries 
which  we  have  just  put,  which 
look  at  the  Victorian  era  from 
the  respective  standpoints  of  the 
state  and  of  the  individual,  and 
of  which  each  forms  the  comple- 
ment of  the  other.  Mr  Hum- 
phry Ward,  aided  by  a  distin- 
guished circle  of  contributors  whose 
mere  names  are  sufficient  to  give 
weight  to  their  treatment  of  the 
subjects  which  they  have  taken 
up,  presents  us  with  'The  Reign 
of  Queen  Victoria  :  A  Survey  of 
Fifty  Years  Progress,' — two  bulky 
volumes  dealing  with  every  depart- 
ment of  our  national  life,  from 
Foreign  Policy  down  to  our  pro- 
gress in  Music.  In  a  far  less  pre- 
tentious and  more  readable  work, 
Mr  Innes  Shand  has  filled  up  the 
picture  by  a  comprehensive  series 


of  sharp  contrasts  between  our- 
selves and  our  surroundings,  as  we 
were  at  the  opening  of  the  reign, 
and  how  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being  in  the  present  day. 
The  latter  method,  if  the  less  am 
bitious,  is  the  more  effective  one, 
and  we  lay  down  Mr  Shand's  vol 
ume  with  a  keener  and  more  lively 
appreciation  of  our  changed  con 
ditions  than  is  produced  by  Mr 
Ward's  somewhat  appalling  array 
of  heavy  facts.  Social  and  indi- 
vidual life  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sarily reflected  in  what  we  may  call 
the  public  record  of  a  nation's  pro- 
gress. A  stupendous  out-turn  of 
legislative  work,  for  instance,  is 
not  necessarily  indicative  of  popu- 
lar advancement :  if  this  were  so, 
the  voluminous  additions  to  the 
statute-book  during  the  Victorian 
era,  far  surpassing  in  quantity  those 
of  any  other  reign,  should  by  this 
time  have  made  us  only  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels.  But  too 
much  legislation  may  be  an  evil,  just 
as  an  undue  development  of  some 
particular  industry  may  be  detri- 
mental to  our  national  wealth  in 
general.  To  realise  popular  pro- 
gress— that  progress  in  which  the 
individual  has  a  share,  and  of  which 
he  is  sensibly  conscious — we  must 
look  rather  from  the  individual's 
point  of  view  than  from  that  of 
the  state.  This  is  the  position  Mr 
Shand  has  taken  up ;  and  his  very 
readable  volume,  though  profess- 
ing to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
series  of  light  sketches,  possesses 
a  decided  value  of  its  own  among 
the  records  of  our  era. 

A  special  merit  of  Mr  Shand's 
'  Half  a  Century ' l  is,  that  the  con- 
trasts presented  by  him  are  not 
less  suggestive  than  they  are  wide 


1  Half  a  Century :  or,  Changes  in  Men  and  Manners.  By  Alex.  Innes  Shand, 
Author  of  '  Letters  from  "West  Ireland,'  '  Fortune's  Wheel,'  &c.  Edinburgh 
and  London  :  William  Blackwood  &  Sons.  1887. 
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and  varied.  In  assigning,  as  he 
rightly  does,  special  importance  to 
the  changes  wrought  upon  us  by 
railways  and  steamboats,  by  our  in- 
creased facilities  for  travelling  and 
by  our  freer  intercourse  with  for- 
eign nations,  he  prompts  the  ques- 
tion whether  we  can  safely  set 
down  all  the  results  to  the  profit 
side  of  the  account.  It  was  no 
doubt  very  narrow  and  unworthy 
of  us  to  classify  our  Continental 
neighbours  in  general  under  the  cat- 
egory of  "  Frenchmen,"  qualified 
by  a  strong -sounding  adjective  ; 
to  disrespectfully  dub  our  nearest 
neighbour  "  Johnny  Crapaud";  and 
to  express  our  distaste  for  fricas- 
seed frogs,  as  is  to  be  feared  we 
had  not  ceased  to  do  when  Vic- 
toria came  to  the  throne.  But 
even  this  lofty  insular  exclusiv- 
eness  was  not  without  some  com- 
pensations, which  may  have  been 
lost  with  the  acquisition  of  a  more 
cosmopolitan  spirit.  Travel  is  an 
excellent  education,  but  touring 
partakes  of  the  dangers  which 
Pope  attributed  to  "  a  little  learn- 
ing." It  was  not  every  one  who 
could  go  to  Corinth  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign :  now  Cooke's 
tickets  are  within  the  means  of 
the  humble  purse,  and  new  ideas 
are  cheaply  procurable  by  feeing 
the  personal  conductor  or  purchas- 
ing a  guide-book.  "We  look  back 
with  a  sigh  to  the  days  when  Con- 
tinental travel  was  for  the  Eng- 
lishman the  "  grand  tour,"  and  to 
the  fascinating  picture  which  Mr 
Shand  gives  of  the  conditions 
under  which  it  was  generally 
made  : — 

"  In  those  days  the  advent  of  an  in- 
telligent stranger  was  comparatively 
rare,  and  foreigners  of  age  and  posi- 
tion far  superior  to  his  own  were 
pleased  to  pay  him  all  possible  atten- 
tions. As  for  the  mere  getting  over 
the  ground  and  laying  the  monoto- 
nous leagues  behind  him,  there  was  a 


very  great  deal  that  was  agreeable  in 
it.  He  was  seldom  in  any  espeo-i.il 
hurry,  and  in  his  dreams  he  had  nev.  i 
anticipated  the  pace  of  the  express 
trains  of  the  future.  The  caliche,  the 
britska,  or  the  light  chariot  turned 
out  by  the  best  coach-builders  of  Long 
Acre,  was  his  self-contained  travelling 
home,  with  all  conceivable  comforts. 
It  was  by  no  means  cheap,  for  it  cost 
some  four  hundred  pounds  ;  but  for 
one  who  could  afford  the  price  it  was 
well  worth  the  money.  It  was  fur- 
nished with  the  thoughtful  care  that 
came  of  that  long  experience  which 
we  bestow  now  on  the  equipment  of 
an  expedition  to  the  Pole.  There 
were  furred  wraps  and  swinging 
lamps,  and  '  boots '  or  boxes,  each  slip- 
ping  in  or  strapped  down  in  its  ap- 
pointed place.  The  smart  travelling 
servant,  who  sat  in  the  rumble  be- 
hind, knew  exactly  where  to  lay  his 
hand  upon  everything.  The  pockets 
were  stuffed  with  light  refreshments 
and  light  literature,  the  umbrellas  and 
canes  were  stowed  away  in  the  sword- 
case,  and  best  of  all,  besides  the  in- 
dispensable passport,  there  was  the 
letter  of  credit  that  gave  practical 
carte  blanche  to  draw  upon  Continen- 
tal bankers.  .  .  .  The  postilions, 
assured  of  ample  douceurs,  were  joy- 
ously cracking  their  whips  ;  and  the 
calecke,  having  answered  the  last  chal- 
lenge of  the  sentries  at  the  gates,  was 
rolling  merrily  along  the  roads.  It 
was  rolling  between  the  rows  of  pop- 
lars, past  chateaux,  churches,  and  cot- 
tages, through  the  streets  of  sleepy 
villages  and  the  picturesque  provin- 
cial towns,  while  the  road -makers 
straightened  themselves  to  attention, 
stared,  and  saluted  ;  and  the  beggars 
greeted  the  passenger  with  prayers, 
.and  dismissed  him  with  blessings  as 
he  tossed  small  change  from  the  win- 
dows on  each  steep  ascent.  At  the 
mid-day  halting-place  he  was  greeted 
by  the  obsequious  host,  who  had  gen- 
erally a  satisfactory  repast  in  readi- 
ness, and  who  prided  himself  on  some 
special  vintage  drawn  from  'behind 
the  fagots'  in  his  cellar.  Then  the 
snug  night-quarters  were,  as  a  rule,  in 
some  posting  hostelry  of  old  renown 
and  notoriety — in  a  '  Lion  d'Or '  or  a 
'Faisan  d' Argent';  and  with  all  the 
sanitary  defects  of  the  French  pro- 
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vincial  hotel  of  the  present  day,  it 
was  infinitely  more  quaint  in  its  ven- 
erable architecture,  and  far  greater 
attention  was  given  to  the  cuisine,. 
The  bedroom  might  open  upon  the 
airy  gallery  of  timber,  running  round 
three  sides  of  the  spacious  courtyard, 
into  which  the  gay  chariot  was 
wheeled  for  the  night  among  the 
coaches,  the  ramshackle  carrioles,  and 
the  lumbering  waggons  of  the  country. 
The  tapestried  chamber  of  honour  was 
prepared  for  the  distinguished  guest, 
and  the  supper  was  served  as  a  tri- 
umph of  culinary  genius." 

But  no — we  will  not,  Barmecide- 
like,  tantalise  the  reader  with  re- 
peating Mr  Shand's  enumeration 
of  the  viands  and  vintages  set 
forth  to  tempt  the  palate  of  "  mi- 
lord Anglais."  Rather  let  us  ask 
what  are  our  substantial  gains, 
now  that  Englishmen  of  all  sorts 
and-  conditions  run  annually  all 
over  the  Continent.  We  have 
got  rid  of  our  narrow  prejudices 
against  foreigners ;  we  have  ac- 
quired a  more  cosmopolitan  spirit. 
But  would  this  cosmopolitan  spirit 
serve  as  well  at  a  pinch  as  the 
narrow  arrogant  idea  of  our  own 
superiority  which  would  find  pop- 
ular expression  in  the  days  when 
the  Duke  was  with  us,  in  the  con- 
fident boast  that  if  "  the  French 
could  beat  the  world,  an  English- 
man could  lick  five  Frenchmen 
any  day."  "  Civis  Romanus  sum  " 
was  the  first  article  in  John  Bull's 
political  creed  in  those  days,  and 
we  doubt  if  he  has  gained  much 
since  dropping  it  under  the  pressure 
of  the  ideas  of  the  age.  There  is 
very  little  question  that  our  freer 
intercourse  with  continental  Eu- 
rope has  wrought  marked  changes 
in  British  life  and  character.  We 
have  our  army  trimmed,  pruned, 
planted,  and  watered  on  one  for- 
eign model,  to  be  changed  again 
when  another  system  catches  the 
eye,  while  all  the  time  no  account 
has  been  taken  of  the  fact  that  it 


is  a  plant  of  true  British  origin 
and  growth.  Do  we  dine  with  as 
much  satisfaction  and  health  to 
the  stomach  since  French  kick- 
shaws took  the  place  of  solid  roast 
and  boiled  ?  And  the  stage — a 
glance  at  it  will  immediately  an- 
swer the  question  whether  in  this 
respect  we  have  much  to  be  grate- 
ful for  to  our  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  Parisian 
theatres.  Our  press,  too,  has  par- 
ticipated in  the  change :  its  tone 
within  the  last  twenty -five  or 
thirty  years  has  caught  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  the  accents  of 
Parisian  journalism  ;  and  our  "so- 
ciety "  papers  and  kindred  period- 
icals are  a  happy  imitation  of  our 
neighbours  across  the  water.  But 
most  fatal  of  all  has  our  imitation 
of  French  institutions  proved  to 
be  in  our  own  House  of  Commons, 
which,  from  an  assembly  that  fifty 
years  ago  we  could  confidently 
hold  out  as  a  model  for  free  states 
throughout  the  world  to  copy,  has 
now  sunk  to  even  a  lower  position 
than  the  Corps  Legislatif, — just  as 
one  with  a  character  to  lose  nat- 
urally falls  to  a  lower  depth  than 
another  who  has  never  been  cum- 
bered with  a  reputation. 

If  Mr  Shand  shows  no  very 
marked  enthusiasm  for  many  of 
the  political  changes  which  fall 
under  his  survey,  he  at  least 
treats  them  in  a  spirit  of  good- 
natured  optimism  which  we  cannot 
altogether  imitate.  His  delightful 
picture  of  "  Free  and  Independent 
Electors,"  fifty  years  ago,  tempts 
us  to  ask  whether  the  counterpart 
of  it  which  our  own  times  afford 
is  an  indication  of  real  progress  1 

"In  that  golden  age  the  strictly 
limited  franchise  was  a  sure  source 
of  profit  as  well  as  a  privilege  ;  and 
healthy  political  interests  were  stimu- 
lated when  each  elector  was  entered 
for  pecuniary  stakes.  In  Hull,  for 
example,  which  was  a  relatively  ex- 
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tensive  constituency,  the  regulation 
price  of  a  vote  was  a  couple  of  guineas, 
while  twice  as  much  was  paid  for  a 
plumper.  There  was  an  honourable 
understanding  that  the  debts  should 
stand  over  until  the  last  day  when 
any  bribery  petition  could  be  pre- 
sented. Yet  the  electors  of  Hull 
might  envy  their  neighbours  in  the 
smaller  boroughs  with  only  a  few 
scores  of  freeholders,  where  occasion- 
ally the  recognised  tariff  was  £100 
per  vote.  In  these  the  patriot  de- 
liberately weighed  his  decision  while 
eloquent  arguments  were  being  urged 
alternately  oy  the  agents  of  the  blue 
and  the  yellow.  He  smoked  and 
drank  and  discussed  the  questions  of 
the  day  to  a  sonorous  chink  of  guineas 
in  the  back  parlour  of  the  busy  public- 
house.  As  he  staggered  homewards 
enveloped  in  clouds  of  soothing  to- 
bacco, he  was  stealthily  followed  and 
accosted  by  smooth-spoken  gentlemen 
with  fair  credentials  in  the  shape  of 
smooth  bank-notes.  He  might  treat, 
as  he  was  being  '  treated,'  on  liberal 
terms  ;  or  he  might  hold  over  his  vote 
like  a  load  of  wheat  or  a  pocket  of 
hops  in  the  hope  of  a  fancy  price  in  a 
tightened  market.  In  the  Pactolean 
prospect  of  the  election  he  had  '  run 
ticks'  with  the  shopkeepers,  and  he 
was  bound  in  honour  to  liquidate  his 
liabilities.  His  wife  was  flattered,  his 
pretty  daughters  were  kissed  ;  there 
were  showers  of  bonnets  and  ribbons 
and  female  finery,  and,  in  short,  there 
was  a  general  carnival  of  jollity, 
charity,  and  good-will.  .  .  .  Now 
the  excitement  is  decentralised,  as 
polling-places  have  been  multiplied  ; 
if  drouthy  souls  get  dry  over  discus- 
sions, they  must  quench  their  thirst 
at  their  own  expense  ;  the  bars  and 
tap-rooms  are  dull  and  deserted  ;  the 
industrious  unemployed  seek  occupa- 
tion in  vain ;  the  very  candidates 
must  practise  temperance  in  the  hotels 
that  are  their  headquarters,  and  look 
very  carefully  to  the  totals  of  their 
liquor  bills  ;  even  their  lawyers  can 
only  cliarge  extraordinary  trouble  at 
ordinary  rates,  in  the  certainty  that 
the  accounts  will  be  jealously  scrutin- 
ised ;  while  the  nomination  is  by  pas- 
sionless signing  of  papers,  and  the 
'declaration,'  which  was  formerly  so 
dramatic,  is  foredoomed  to  be  dull  as 


ditch-water.  Sad  indeed,  from  the 
romantic  point  of  view,  are  the 
changes  from  the  times  when  hostile 
voters  were  ravished  from  their  fam- 
ilies and  sent  on  cruises  to  sea  ; 
when  the  inn-cellars  became  places  of 
temporary  sequestration  for  the  in- 
toxicated ;  when  linch-pins  were  tam- 
pered with  and  coaches  upset  to  con- 
tract ;  and  when  the  maimed  and 
wounded,  after  an  agitating  |x>ll, 
filled  the  beds  in  the  local  hospitals 
and  the  infirmaries." 

How  often  has  not  this  state  of 
political  sin  and  misery  been  re- 
vealed at  Whig  banquets  and 
Liberal  mass -meetings ;  and  the 
marvellous  purification  to  which 
our  electoral  machinery  has  been , 
subjected  as  often  applauded  to 
the  skies  !  But  when  we  scrutin- 
ise the  political  atmosphere  around 
us,  can  we  honestly  assert  that 
there  is  a  pennyworth  more  of 
purity  prevailing  nowadays  ?  Ten 
and  twenty-pound  notes  do  not  fly 
about  as  in  those  halcyon  days 
which  Mr  Shand  describes  :  a  can- 
didate dare  scarcely  invite  his 
friend  and  next  neighbour  to  din- 
ner if  the  latter  has  the  misfortune 
to  possess  a  vote  in  the  constitu- 
ency ;  nor  can  he  even  offer  a  voter 
a  lift  to  the  polling-place  without 
the  risk  of  being  unseated  for 
bribery.  But  look  at  the  other 
side  of  the  picture.  The  modern 
candidate  does  not  pay  his  money 
like  a  man.  He  prefers  to  put  his 
name  to  bills,  with  the  bankrupt's 
comfortable  assurance  that  he  will 
never,  by  any  chance,  be  able  to 
redeem  them.  He  bribes  the 
"  masses  "  with  the  promise  of  the 
plunder  of  the  "classes."  He 
dangles  golden  baits  before  the 
ignorant  vision  of  "  three  acres 
and  a  cow,"  and  upwards.  The 
more  unreal  the  allurements  he 
presents  to  the  electors,  the  more 
bold  and  extravagant  are  his 
pledges.  He  does  not  drench  the 
electors  with  beer,  and  bring  them 
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staggering  up  to  the  poll,  but  he 
"hocusses"  what  of  intellect  they 
possess,  and  leads  them  to  the 
ballot-box  in  a  state  of  mental  in- 
toxication. If  we  have  put  down 
bribery  in  the  concrete,  we  allow  it 
still  to  revel  in  the  abstract ;  and 
readers  of  Mr  Shand's  pages  will 
sympathise  with  the  half-regretful 
picture  which  he  draws  of  an  era 
when  we  were  perhaps  in  reality 
politically  purer,  though  less  polit- 
ically puritanical,  than  under  the 
present  dispensation. 

The  marvellous  concentration  of 
the  national  life  in  London,  which 
is  so  marked  a  phenomenon  of  the 
Victorian  era,  would  not,  we  may 
be  sure,  escape  Mr  Shand's  obser- 
vation. In  two  terse  chapters  he 
exhaustively  sums  up  the  changes 
in  the  relationship  of  the  capital 
to  the  provinces  during  the  half- 
century.  A  "  loadstone  "  is  the 
apt  symbol  by  which  Mr  Shand 
illustrates  the  influence  of  the 
metropolis  on  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try, and  this  "loadstone  of  Lon- 
don," especially  in  the  last  half- 
century,  "  has  been  exercising  an 
ever-increasing  power  of  attraction 
on  the  entire  population  of  the 
islands."  We  need  not  cite  Mr 
Shand's  account  of  the  amazing 
growth  of  London,  "  beginning  no 
one  knows  where,  and  extending 
to  no  one  can  tell  whither, — per- 
haps to  Hastings,  Eastbourne,  and 
Brighton  ;  "  the  'wildering  bustle 
of  business  now  carried  on  by  "a 
Babel  of  tongues  in  a  blending  of 
nationalities,"  "a  perpetual  pano- 
rama of  shipping "  passing  before 
our  eyes  on  the  river,  and  new  local- 
ities usurping  the  places  of  Lon- 
don's historic  landmarks,  so  that 
the  next  generation  will  require  an 
archaeological  guide-book  to  iden- 
tify the  haunts  made  so  familiar 
by  Thackeray  and  Dickens ;  the 
"  vast  caravanserais  "  which  have 
swept  away  most  of  the  old  hotels 


which  had  hospitably  received  gen- 
eration after  generation  of  the 
same  family  come  to  see  the  sights 
of  London,  beginning  with  St 
Paul's  and  ending  with  the  Monu- 
ment,— a  huge  congeries  of  brick 
and  mortar  in  all  the  orders  and 
all  the  styles  of  imaginable  archi- 
tecture, but  suffering,  as  Mr 
Shand  notes,  from  "lack  of  cen- 
tralisation in  its  effects."  "  Struc- 
tures of  sumptuous  grandeur  or 
high  antiquarian  interest  are  hope- 
lessly scattered,  from  the  old  Eliza- 
bethan houses  in  busy  Holborn  to 
the  domestic  palaces  adorning  Ken- 
sington or  May  fair."  A  con- 
geries, too,  of  human  life  in  all  its 
gradations  and  aspects,  showing,  as 
in  a  microcosm,  the  exaggerated 
extremes  of  wealth  and  wretched- 
ness. It  is  no  new  question  to 
ask  whether  it  is  well  that  the 
head  of  the  empire  should  grow  to 
such  dimensions  in  power  and  in- 
fluence as  to  be  apt  to  overweigh 
the  other  members  of  the  national 
body.  Even  in  days  before  the 
present  reign,  Cobbett  was  appre- 
hensive of  such  a  danger  befalling 
us  from  the  growth  of  what  he 
designated  "the  Wen."  But  Mr 
Shand's  object  is  to  present  con- 
trasts, and  leave  speculation  on 
them  to  other  pens. 

No  one,  however,  can  read  this 
volume,  and  look  at  the  boldly 
drawn  series  of  double  pictures 
that  is  made  to  pass  in  rapid  suc- 
cession under  the  eye,  without 
wishing  to  pause  and  bring  home 
to  himself  the  results.  Gain  and 
loss — loss  and  gain — until  we  are 
glad  to  fall  back  upon  the  theory 
of  compensation,  and  persuade  our- 
selves that  if  we  have  notably  de- 
teriorated in  one  respect,  we  have 
as  markedly  progressed  in  the 
other;  and  that,  after  all,  our 
books  will  at  the  least  balance, 
even  if  we  have  to  "write  off"  a 
certain  percentage  in  our  stock-tak- 
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ing  for  depreciation  and  deteriora- 
tion. Take,  for  instance,  the  facts 
which  Mr  Shand  sets  before  us  in 
his  chapter  on  "Society  and  the 
Clubs."  It  is  no  doubt  beneficial 
that  the  "Venetian  oligarchies  "  to 
which  he  likens  the  powers  that 
were  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign, 
should  have  been  tempered  by  the 
addition  of  a  popular  leaven ;  but, 
as  he  himself  frankly  admits,  the 
revolution  has  not  yet  run  its 
course.  "The  future  is  with  the 
masses,  and  may  very  possibly  be 
with  the  mob."  Neither  eventual- 
ity can  give  us  a  very  comforting 
prospect ;  and  many  of  Mr  Shand's 
readers  would  doubtless  not  be 
sorry  to  have  the  political  cycle 
rolled  back  to  where  it  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Victorian  era, 
and  to  leave  to  our  successors  the 
glory  of  Reform.  "  Apres  nous  le 
deluge"  is  after  all  a  reassuring 
belief.  With  the  majority  of  us 
it  probably  is  as  it  was  "in  the 
days  when  Noe  entered  the  ark." 

The  chapters  on  "The  Country 
Fifty  Years  Ago,"  and  "  Country 
Changes,"  afford  not  only  delight- 
ful reading,  but  present  many  sug- 
gestions that  we  would  have  gladly 
discussed  had  space  served  us. 
The  chapter  on  "  Recreations  in 
London "  forces  us  to  ask  why 
the  Englishman  of  our  day  re- 
quires as  a  necessity  of  life  so 
much  more  amusement  than  his 
father  or  grandfather  was  satis- 
fied with.  We  do  not  allude  to 
those  manly  exercises  which  may 
legitimately  be  classed  under  the 
name  of  "  Sport,"  although  even  in 
these  there  is  a  tendency  to  im- 
moderation, which  cannot  on  the 
whole  be  healthy  to  our  national 
life.  We  regard  with  more  doubt 
the  development  of  those  tastes, 
the  vast  increase  of  which  is  evi- 
denced by  the  number  and  success 
of  theatres  and  music-halls ;  while 
the  condition  of  the  drama  testifies 


at  the  same  time  to  the  fact  that 
the  taste  which  fills  the  houses  is 
neither  intellectual  nor  refined. 

"  Critics  may  deplore  the  decline  of 
the  drama  ;  particular  houses  may  be 
unlucky  and  come  to  grief  ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  theatre  is 
flourishing  with  extraordinary  success, 
and  that  a  lucrative  field  has  been 
opened  to  the  ambition  of  dramatic 
authors.  There  are  any  number  of 
theatres  now  in  all  quarters  of  West 
Central  London.  .  .  .  The  rush  of 
cabs  to  the  eastward  down  Piccadilly, 
before  the  normal  London  dinner- 
hour,  is  jjerilous  and  portentous  ; 
while  the  weekly  '  theatre  trains ' 
running  through  the  metropolitan 
counties  are  found  to  remunerate  the 
companies  handsomely,  although  they 
upset  all  rural  domestic  arrangements. 
And  the  stage  has  been  flourishing  to 
the  south  of  the  river  and  away  in 
the  regions  of  the  east,  though  it 
would  have  done  still  better  had  it 
not  been  for  the  competition  of  the 
music-halls." 

It  is  impossible  to  withhold  a 
doubt  that  this  taste  for  frivolous 
amusement — for,  looking  at  the 
general  character  of  the  stage,  we 
must  pronounce  it  to  be  so — indi- 
cates a  decline  in  the  solidity  of 
the  national  character,  an  ap- 
proach towards  the  "  panem  et 
cir censes "  era,  which  in  Rome 
was  the  prologue  to  a  worse  de- 
scent. It  must  also  to  a  consider- 
able extent  denote  a  decline  of  that 
domestic  feeling  which  was  one 
of  the  most  important  moulds  of 
English  character  early  in  the  cen- 
tury, a  disruption  of  the  home  life 
of  the  nation  for  which  we  cannot 
see  clearly  that  there  are  compensat- 
ing advantages.  We  may  say  the 
same  of  the  increase  of  clubs,  over 
which  Mr  Shand  waxes  somewhat 
enthusiastic  as  one  of  the  most 
notable  social  features  of  the  reign. 
While  on  the  whole  clubs  have 
done  much  to  create  an  intelligent 
public  spirit,  and  to  serve  as  a 
powerful  counter-agent  to  the  not 
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always  beneficial  influence  of  the 
daily  press,  they  imply  also  a  with- 
drawal of  strength  from  graver 
and  more  incumbent  duties,  for 
which  we  have  some  difficulty  in 
discovering  compensating  advan- 
tages. In  these  two  respects,  at 
least,  we  do  not  err  in  attributing 
the  "changes  in  men  and  manners  " 
to  our  freer  intercourse  with  our 
neighbours  across  the  Channel,  and 
not  to  a  natural  development  of  our 
national  life. 

We  must  lay  down  Mr  Shand's 
suggestive  volume  without  yielding 
to  the  temptation  which  his  chap- 
ters on  "  Old  and  New  Farmers," 
"Labourers,"  and  "Sportsmen"; 
"  Journalists,  "  "  Novelists,  "  and 
"  Clergymen  " ;  and  on  other  sec- 
tions of  society  present.  That  he 
has  chosen  the  right  method  of 
bringing  vividly  before  us  the 
social  evolution  we  have  undergone 
during  the  half-century  is  suffi- 
ciently attested  by  his  book ;  and 
of  the  aptness  of  his  illustrations 
and  the  brilliance  and  vivacity  of 
his  style  of  treatment  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  they  are  equal 
to  the  importance  of  the  subjects 
which  he  discusses. 

Mr  Ward's  weighty  record  of 
the  statesmanship  of  the  Victorian 
era1  and  of  the  economic  growth 
of  the  nation  during  that  period 
carries  us  into  regions  which,  if 
scarcely  less  intimate,  somehow 
seem  more  alien  than  those  per- 
sonal aspects  of  our  individuality 
which  we  have  been  considering. 
A  summary  of  the  public  and 
economic  advancement  of  Britain 
during  the  last  fifty  years  is  a 
work  for  which  there  is  an  empty 
place  on  our  book  -  shelves.  Mr 
Ward  has,  with  great  judgment, 
apportioned  his  work  among 


writers  each  of  whom  may  claim 
the  authority  of  a  specialist  in  the 
department  of  which  he  treats. 
Excellent  as  this  idea  is,  its  suc- 
cess or  the  contrary  depends  on  the 
view  the  editor  takes  of  his  func- 
tions, and  the  manner  in  which  he 
applies  it.  If  such  a  work  is  to  be 
of  a  homogeneous  character,  some 
pains  must  necessarily  be  taken  to 
co-ordinate  and  bring  into  a  harmo- 
nious whole  the  views  of  the  differ- 
ent writers,  or  at  least  to  see  that 
they  kept  steadily  upon  the  lines 
which  would  doubtless  have  been 
prescribed  for  their  guidance.  Mr 
Ward's  contributors  seem,  how- 
ever, to  have  exercised  a  sturdy 
independence,  and  to  have  im- 
proved the  occasion  for  the  ven- 
tilation of  their  individual  ideas 
of  their  tasks,  from  Lord-Justice 
Bowen,  who  has  seized  the  occasion 
for  embalming  sundry  jokes  of  the 
Bench  and  Bar  that  were  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  dissolution,  down 
to  Dr  Richard  Garnett,  who  has 
revealed  his  tastes  in  the  literature 
of  the  reign,  in  anticipation,  doubt- 
less, of  his  entry  into  Mr  Frank 
Harris's  confessional.  The  work 
before  us,  then,  rather  owes  its 
value  to  being  a  collection  of  esti- 
mates of  Victorian  progress  by 
writers  whose  names  command  at- 
tention, than  to  being  a  complete 
record  of  our  public  advancement 
during  the  past  half-century.  As  a 
work  of  reference,  which  was  prob- 
ably what  was  most  required,  the 
want  of  an  index  detracts  much 
from  its  usefulness ;  as  a  readable 
book,  it  is  too  oracular  and  opinion- 
ative  to  afford  unmixed  content. 
Apart  from  the  colouring  which 
individual  touches  give  to  the  nar- 
rative, there  runs  throughout  the 
work  a  grounding  of  Liberalism, 
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which,  however  appropriate  it 
might  have  been  in  a  work  cele- 
brating a  jubilee  of  Whiggery, 
seems  to  us  somewhat  intrusive 
at  the  present  epoch. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  faults 
that  are  chargeable  against  Mr 
Ward's  volumes.  Many  of  the 
various  chapters  present  no  clear 
and  consecutive  pictures  of  the 
subjects  to  which  they  are  devot- 
ed, most  of  them  are  imperfect, 
and  not  a  few  are  misleading. 
Our  space  will  only  permit  us  to 
briefly  cite  examples  of  each  of 
these  shortcomings.  For  instance, 
in  the  chapter  on  "  Foreign  Pol- 
icy "  we  would  have  expected 
some  notice  to  be  taken  of  such 
a  precedentary  act  as  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  despatch  of  the  British 
fleet  to  the  Dardanelles  to  support 
Turkey  in  her  refusal  to  surrender 
to  Austria  and  Russia  the  Hun- 
garian refugees ;  or  of  the  Don 
Pacifico  affair;  or  of  the  Treaty 
of  Washington,  which  is  not  named 
in  the  contribution.  These  are 
but  the  omissions  that  come  most 
readily  to  our  mind,  and  suggest 
that  Mr  Ward,  who  himself  is  the 
author  of  this  chapter,  does  not 
know  how  to  distinguish  between 
the  diplomatic  and  historical  im- 
portance of  an  event — a  discrim- 
ination particularly  desirable  for 
dealing  with  such  a  subject.  "  Co- 
lonial Policy  and  Progress "  is 
another  chapter  which  is  wofully 
defective  when  we  come  to  look  to 
it  for  any  particular  infonnation, 
while  its  generalisations  are  so 
very  general  that  they  add  nothing 
to  specific  knowledge. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  some 
chapters  which,  however  little 
by  themselves  they  may  serve  to 
answer  the  expectations  held  out 
by  the  title  of  the  book,  are  of 
decided  interest.  Such  are  the 
chapters  contributed  by  Sir  Henry 
Maine  on  "  India,"  and  Sir  Row- 


land Blennerhassett  on  "  Ireland." 
The  latter  approaches  nearer  to  a 
chronicle  of  the  reign  than  any 
other  chapter  in  the  first  volume, 
and  the  vexed  questions  which 
come  under  review  are  treated  with 
a  scrupulous  fairness  and  freedom 
from  party  spirit  which  should 
have  commended  themselves  for 
imitation  by  the  other  contributors. 
It  is  saddening  to  turn  to  the  pic- 
ture which  Sir  Rowland  Blenner- 
hassett draws  of  Ireland  at  the 
Queen's  accession,  and  to  contrast 
it  with  the  condition  to  which  the 
country  has  been  reduced  since 
Mr  Gladstone  first  gave  the  im- 
petus to  sentimental  disaffection 
by  his  Irish  Church  Resolutions. 
Everything,  we  are  told, 

"  seemed  to  point  to  a  period  of  pros- 
perity and  peace.  The  island  was 
ruled  by  a  vigorous  and  honest  ad- 
ministration, wisdom  and  moderation 
prevailed  in  the  counsels  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  law  was  sternly  and 
impartially  enforced,  turbulence  and 
disorder  were  quelled,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  no  effort  was  spared  to  remove 
political  abuses,  and  wise  plans  were 
elaborated  to  develop  the  industrial 
resources  of  the  country.  .  .  .  The 
Queen  herself  also  enjoyed  extraordi- 
nary popularity,  and  perhaps  nothing 
more  strongly  illustrates  the  position 
she  held  in  the  imagination  of  the 
Irish  peasantry  than  the  fact  that 
lines  in  her  praise  were  added  to  the 
favourite  national  ballads  which  were 
sung  or  recited  by  the  itinerant  bal- 
lad-singers." 

How  anarchy  was  substituted 
for  order,  disaffection  for  loyalty, 
by  making  Ireland  a  football  for 
political  parties,  may  be  read 
in  Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett's 
pages  ;  and  though  he  endeavours 
most  impartially  to  distribute 
praise  and  blame,  the  reader  will 
be  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  mischief  was  wrought  by  the 
Liberals  insisting  upon  introduc- 
ing into  the  country  reforms  which, 
though  desirable  in  the  abstract, 
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were  quite  inapplicable  to  its  cir- 
cumstances. It  was  due  to  the 
Liberals,  for  instance,  that  the 
corporations  which  have  so  large- 
ly promoted  disaffection  in  the 
present  day,  received  so  full  a 
measure  of  municipal  powers, 
which  they  have  certainly  not 
shown  themselves  able  to  use  as 
loyal  subjects.  Very  much  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Whigs  with  regard  to  the 
Irish  tithes.  They  treated  the 
subject  purely  as  a  party  measure, 
deserting  their  own  special  cause 
of  religious  equality,  and  "  the 
result  was  a  settlement,  neither  as 
conservative  nor  as  suitable  to 
the  real  interests  of  Ireland "  as 
certainly  would  have  been  arrived 
at  sooner  but  for  their  political 
conduct.  "Ireland  has  to  thank 
Lord  Melbourne,  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, Lord  Palmerston,  and  their 
political  friends  for  the  fact  that 
her  ecclesiastical  endowments,  in- 
stead of  being  rearranged  and 
redistributed  on  some  reason- 
able basis,  have  been  utterly  de- 
stroyed." 

Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett's 
narrative  of  the  development  of 
disaffection,  until  its  culmination 
in  a  dangerous  conspiracy  against 
the  maintenance  of  English  rule, 
is  somewhat  imperfect  in  its  lead- 
ing facts,  but  extremely  fair  and 
trustworthy  so  far  as  it  goes.  Two 
causes  exist,  he  says,  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  disorder,  both  of  which 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  deal  with 
in  a  practical  spirit.  The  first  is 
dual  ownership  in  the  land,  "  con- 
firmed and  consecrated  by  the 
Land  Act  of  1881."  The  second 
is  want  of  government — the  old 
system  having  been  destroyed,  and 
no  new  organisation  having  as  yet 
been  placed  in  its  stead.  Should 
patriotism  continue  to  maintain 
itself  in  the  place  of  party,  should 
the  Liberal  Unionists  adhere  loyally 


to  their  present  alliance,  we  should 
unquestionably  be  able  to  remedy 
both  these  evils.  That  the  work 
will  require  time,  longer  time  than 
Sir  Rowland  seems  to  imagine,  we 
may  feel  assured ;  but  it  is  a  work 
that,  if  successfully  carried  out, 
will  rank  with  the  best  efforts  of 
British  administration. 

"  If  her  Majesty,"  says  Sir  Eowland 
Blennerhassett,  "  who  has  seen  the  • 
destruction  of  the  old  Government  of 
Ireland,  should  live  to  witness  the 
establishment  of  a  powerful  and  cen- 
tralised administration  in  that  conn- 
try,  with  wide  attributes  suited  to 
the  requirements  of  modern  life,  and 
carrying  on  the  daily  government 
with  impartial  firmness  and  intelli- 
gent sympathy,  it  is  safe  to  predict 
that  her  reign  will  be  remembered  in 
Irish  history  for  its  solid  and  endur- 
ing splendour.  The  evil  spirits  which 
have  so  long  tormented  the  land  will 
vanish,  confidence  will  be  restored, 
enterprise  encouraged,  the  interests 
created  by  remedial  legislation  must 
become  daily  more  powerful,  and  no 
Irish  agitator  will  find  it  possible  to 
raise  a  cry  against  the  Legislative 
Union." 

Next  in  interest  is  Sir  Henry 
Maine's  article  on  India,  for  which 
the  marvellous  progress  of  the  past 
half-century  furnishes  a  striking 
text.  Sir  Henry's  remarks  also 
show  by  implication  how  rapid  is 
the  rate  of  that  progress,  and  how 
difficult  it  is  for  any  writer  not 
upon  the  spot  to  keep  pace  with  it, 
for  although  it  is  not  a  very  long 
period  since  he  returned  to  this 
country,  some  of  his  observations 
seem  to  us  to  savour  somewhat  of 
the  views  of  a  past  or  passing 
generation  of  Anglo-Indians.  Dif- 
ferent as  the  many  races  of  India 
are  from  each  other,  it  is  possible 
to  make  too  much  of  their  want  of 
uniformity ;  and  the  fact  that  we 
are  making  successful  efforts  at 
assimilation  deserves  to  be  more 
generally  taken  into  account.  The 
evenness  of  our  administration  and 
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the  great  educational  work  which 
is  going  on  are  making  very  de- 
cided  steps   towards   a   fusion   of 
races;    and    Indian    rulers    have 
succeeded  in  tiding  over  the  race 
difficulty  with  far  less  trouble  than 
it  has   given   to   many  European 
Powers  —  our  own  home  Govern- 
ment  among   the    number.      The 
great  obstacle  to  an  approach  to- 
wards a  fusion  of  races  in  India 
has    been    diversity    of    religion, 
which   Sir   Henry   Maine   rightly 
characterises   as  having  been,   on 
the  whole,  in  that  country  "  a  dis- 
integrating  rather   than   unifying 
force."     The  effect  of   our  educa- 
tional systems  in  India  is,  however, 
tending  to  destroy  all  the  Hindoo 
forms  of  belief  without  substitut- 
ing  any   definite   creed    in    their 
place,  unless  it  leaves  perhaps  a 
residuum  of  theism.     Between  the 
Bengalee  B.A.  and  the  Mahratta 
graduate  of  Bombay,  the  difference 
in   their   ideas   and   aims  is  now 
very  much   fined   away ;   and  we 
can    scarcely    accept    Sir    Henry 
Maine's   dictum   that    "the   most 
powerful  of  unifying  agencies  has 
been  the  administration  of  justice 
by  English   courts."      Twenty  or 
even  ten  years  back,  the  statement 
might  have  been  safely  subscribed 
to;    but   a   closer  glance   at    the 
more  recent  aspects  of  Indian  pro- 
gress  must   satisfy  us   that   edu- 
cation  is   the  influence  which  is 
destined  to  make  a  homogeneous 
people  out  of  the  different  races  of 
British  India.     Sir  Henry  Maine 
rather  surprises  us  by  the  weight 
which    he    lays    upon    the   caste 
theory  of  the  Indian   Mutiny,  in 
his  brief  account  of  the  rebellion 
of    1857.     When  we  have   given 
every  consideration   to  the  alarm 
with  which  the  Sepoys  regarded 
the  carefully   disseminated  assur- 
ances that  their  caste  was  doomed 
to  destruction,  whether  by  greased 
cartridges  or  by  some   other  not 


less  offensive  innovation,  we  must 
still  take  into  account  that  there 
was  much  disappointed  political 
ambition  at  work,  that  our  an- 
nexations, however  necessary  and 
justifiable,  had  roused  a  very  con- 
siderable amount  of  hostility  and 
disaffection,  and  that  an  under- 
ground current  of  intrigue  had 
been  for  some  years  before  stead- 
ily working  in  the  direction  of 
a  revolt.  The  greased  cartridges 
may  have  been  the  match,  but  the 
train  for  rebellion  was  already 
laid,  while  the  blind  confidence  of 
the  Indian  authorities  had  done 
nothing  to  prepare  for  the  ex- 
plosion. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  so  close 
and  able  an  observer  of  societies 
seeking  a  comparison  to  place 
alongside  of  the  India  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  but  his  parallel  between 
the  country  as  a  whole  and  the 
Europe  of  the  middle  ages  does 
not  seem  to  us  a  particularly  apt 
one. 

"  Take  any  century  of  the  West," 
says  Sir  Henry,  "  from  the  tenth  to 
the  fourteenth,  select  those  of  its  ideas 
and  beliefs,  forms  of  government, 
social  divisions  and  institutions  which 
are  most  repugnant  to  the  modern 
spirit,  and  especially  to  the  modern 
democratic  spirit,  and  I  believe  that 
you  can  find  the  counterparts  of  all  of 
them  vigorously  surviving  in  India. 
The  vast  and  populous  India  which 
has  no  share  in  an  education  of  foreign 
origin,  is  in  fact  a  chaos  of  survivals — 
moral,  social,  political,  and  economical, 
circumscribed,  no  doubt,  and  limited 
in  their  practical  operation  by  the 
British  authority  and  the  British 
laws,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  ren- 
dered more  tenacious  of  life  than  they 
were  in  other  countries  by  an  intense 
conviction  of  their  supernatural  origin 
and  divine  ordination." 

Again,  this  description  would 
have  been  more  truly  applicable  to 
the  India  of  five-and-twenty  years 
ago  than  to  that  of  to-day.  We 
can  scarcely  lay  our  finger  upon  a 
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corner  of  India  into  which  the 
rapid  current  of  Anglo-Indian  pro- 
gress has  not  burst,  and  carried 
with  it,  more  or  less  fully,  and 
possibly  after  more  or  less  of  a 
struggle,  natives  of  all  castes  and 
classes.  It  is  quite  true  that  what 
has  been  done  is  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  what  remains  to  be 
done  ;  but  meanwhile  the  quicken- 
ing influences  of  Western  civilisa- 
tion are,  in  one  or  other  of  its 
forms,  brought  to  the  doors  of  the 
masses.  The  analogy  we  have 
quoted  makes  too  much,  also,  of  the 
resistive  strength  of  oriental  con- 
servatism. Except  where  the  sac- 
rifice of  privilege  or  interests  in- 
tervened, the  natives  have  shown 
no  remarkable  reluctance  to  meet 
the  spirit  of  their  rulers ;  while  the 
evidences  we  possess  of  an  enlight- 
ened desire  to  accept  Western  ideas 
and  institutions  are  so  general  and 
manifold  that  it  is  needless  to  cite 
them. 

The  only  other  paper  we  need 
allude  to  is  that  by  Lord  Wolseley 
on  the  Army,  a  subject  which 
recent  discussions  invest  with  a 
special  interest  at  this  time.  As 
was  to  be  expected  from  all  that 
he  has  either  written  or  spoken 
upon  the  question,  Lord  Wolseley 
takes  a  very  flattering  view  of  our 
army  of  the  present  day  compared 
with  its  condition  in  1837,  but 


he  quite  admits  the  inadequacy  of 
its  strength  for  purposes  of  im- 
perial defence.  Many  of  his  re- 
marks on  the  military  regime  from 
Waterloo  down  to  the  Crimean 
war  will  scarcely  be  read  with 
pleasure,  for  they  are  coloured  with 
criticisms  on  both  the  men  and 
the  system  that  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  bear  out.  His  demon- 
stration of  the  haphazard  manner 
in  which  both  Parliament  and  the 
nation  treat  our  military  require- 
ments deserves,  however,  the  am- 
plest consideration,  and  too  much 
publicity  cannot  at  this  time  be 
given  to  the  words  in  which  he 
sums  up  the  subject  : — 

"If  the  necessary  means  are  fur- 
nished, the  nation  may  depend  upon 
having  all  it  wants.  If,  however,  all 
this  be  neglected,  and  the  army  fails 
the  nation  when  the  emergency  arises, 
then — 

'  Not  ours  the  folly  or  the  sin 
Of  golden  chances  spurned.' 

The  people  will  have  themselves  alone 
to  blame  ;  on  their  heads  be  the  con- 
sequences. They  would  not  take  the 
trouble  to  define  the  military  require- 
ments of  their  country,  and  withheld 
the  supplies  which  military  efficiency 
demanded  ;  they  left  us  soldiers  in 
uncertainty  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
fortifications  deemed  essential  for  the 
protection  of  the  empire,  and  refused 
us  straw  for  the  bricks  required  for 
their  construction." 
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THE    DIVEK. 
BY    PRIEDRICII    SCHILLER. 

"  Ho  !  where  is  the  knight  or  the  squire  so  bold, 

Will  dive  through  yon  whirling  eddy  ? 
Within  it  I  fling  this  goblet  of  gold, 

The  black  maw  has  gulphed  it  already. 
He  that  brings  it  me  back  from  yon  yeasty  deep, 
That  goblet  all  for  his  own  may  keep." 

Spoke  the  king,  and  the  goblet  down  he  flung 

From  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  that  o'er 
The  limitless  ocean  high-beetling  hung, 

To  the  whirlpool's  frenzied  roar. 
"  Who,  again  I  ask,  has  the  nerve,  will  dare 
To  dive  through  the  deeps  that  are  surging  there?" 

Of  the  knights  and  the  squires  that  were  standing  near 

On  the  silence  not  one  breaks  in  ; 
Down  into  the  raging  flood  they  peer, 

But  the  goblet  none  cares  to  win. 
And  again  the  king  asks,  as  no  sign  they  make, 
"  Is  there  no  one  will  venture  that  plunge  to  take  ? " 

Still  all  is  hushed  as  before;  but  now 

From  the  band  of  squires  that  stood  quaking  broke 
A  youth,  meek  of  mien,  but  with  fearless  brow, 

And  he  flung  down  his  belt  and  his  cloak ; 
And  the  lords  and  the  ladies  round  all  gaze 
On  the  shapely  youth  with  eager  amaze. 

And  as  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff  he  goes, 

And  looks  down  into  the  chasm, 
Aloft  with  a  roar  the  Charybdis  throws 

The  flood  it  had  sucked  down  with  furious  spasm, 
And  up,  as  its  black  breast  parts  in  sunder, 
Foams  the  flood  with  a  din  as  of  distant  thunder. 

And  it  boils  and  it  bubbles,  it  hisses,  it  booms, 

As  when  water  meets  fire,  and  together  they  rush ; 

The  drenching  spray  to  the  welkin  spumes, 

Torrents  endless  on  torrents  crowd  on  and  crush, 

And  still  they  pour  onwards,  and  never  are  spent, 

As  though  ocean  on  spawning  new  oceans  were  bent. 

But  at  last  the  mad  turmoil  grows  still,  and  between 
The  snow-white  flakes  of  the  weltering  swell, 

A  black  wide  fathomless  chasm  is  seen, 
That  looks  as  it  led  to  the  vaults  of  Hell, 
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And  into  that  swirling  crater  vast 

The  wild  waves  are  swept  down  fiercely  and  fast. 

Now  swift,  while  the  chasm  is  still  gaping  there, 
Does  the  youth  unto  God  his  soul  confide, 

And — a  shriek  of  horror  rings  through  the  air — 
He  is  swept  away  in  the  whirling  tide, 

And  in  wondrous  wise  its  jaws  close  o'er 

That  swimmer  bold  :  he  is  seen  no  more. 

A  hush  came  over  the  watery  abyss, 

Far  down  hollow  meanings  were  heard  to  swell ; 

Men  whispered  in  fear,  and  their  words  were  this  : 
"  Brave  youth  !    gallant  heart !    farewell,  farewell !  " 

And  hollower  grew  the  strange  meanings  they  heard, 

And  their  hearts  sank  with  terror,  but  no  one  stirred. 

Thy  crown  if  yonder  thou  wert  to  fling, 

And  said,  that  crown  who  shall  bring  me  here, 

'Tis  his  to  wear,  and  to  wear  as  king, 

Not  me  would  it  tempt,  that  guei-don.  dear. 

What  the  howling  abysses  down  there  conceal 

May  the  lips  of  no  man  that  lives  reveal. 

In  yon  whirlpool's  gripe  barks  many  and  tall 
Sheer  down  into  fathomless  deeps  have  shot, 

But  mast  and  keel,  rent  and  shattered,  are  all 

Which  up  from  that  fell  grave  their  way  have  wrought. 

And  clear,  like  a  tempest's  rush,  and  clearer, 

They  hear  the  roar  driving  on  nearer  and  nearer. 

And  it  boils  and  it  bubbles,  it  hisses,  it  booms, 
As  when  water  meets  fire,  and  together  they  rush 

The  drenching  spray  to  the  welkin  spumes, 

Torrents  endless  on  torrents  crowd  on  and  crush, 

And  up,   as  its  black  breast  parts  in  sunder, 

They  rush  with  a  din  as  of  distant  thunder. 

And  see  !    from  that  black  breast's  weltering  flow 

Something  white  as  a  swan  uprears, 
And  an  arm  is  bared,  and  a  shoulder  of  snow, 

And  stoutly  with  spirit  unflagging  it  steers. 
"  'Tis  he  ! "    and  aloft  in  triumph  he  swings 
In  his  left  hand  the  goblet  which  was  the  king's. 

A  deep,  deep  breath  and  a  long  drew  he, 

And  he  hailed  the  glad  light  of  day, 
And  each  to  the  other  cried  out  in  glee, 

"  He  lives  !    it  is  he  !    it  has  missed  its  prey  ! 
From  the  maelstrom's  clutch,  from  the  very  grave, 
He  has  saved  his  soul  alive  !     Oh  brave  ! " 
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He  comes  ;    close  round  him  with  shouts  they  cling, 

And  on  knee  low  bending  there 
He  tenders  the  goblet  to  the  king, 

And  the  king,  he  beckons  his  daughter  fair ; 
For  the  youth  she  brims  it  with  sparkling  wine, 
And  thus  did  he  to  the  king  propine  : 

"Long  live  the  king!    let  the  man  be  glad 

Who  draws  his  breath  in  the  rosy  air ! 
Down  yonder  are  horrors  to  make  us  mad  ; 

To  tempt  the  kind  gods  let  no  man  dare, 
Nor  ever  desire  to  behold  what  they 
In  terror  and  darkness  have  hidden  away. 

"Down,  swift  as  lightning,  down  it  bore  me, 
When  a  torrent  that  burst  from  its  craggy  lair 

With  fury  resistless  came  sweeping  o'er  me, 

And,  clutched  in  its  gripe,  I  went  whirling  there, 

Through  the  swirl  of  the  currents  spun  round  and  round, 

Like  a  schoolboy's  top,  and  no  footing  found. 

"Then  I  called  in  that  anguish  of  dread  and  woe 

On  God,  and  a  peak  He  showed  to  me, 
That  rose  sheer  up  from  the  depths  below  ; 

Straight  I  caught  it  fast,  and  from  death  was  free  ; 
And  there,  too,  the  coral  spikes  among, 
The  goblet,  saved  from  deeps  bottomless,  hung. 

"  Below  me  a  precipice  vast  and  sheer 

Hung  o'er  an  abyss  of  a  purply  black ; 
A  hush  like  eternity's  fell  on  my  ear, 

But  low  down  the  eye  could  with  horror  track, 
Where  the  snake,  salamander,  and  dragon  fell 
Writhed  in  the  jaws  of  that  ghastly  hell. 

"There  they  huddled  and  swarmed,  black,  loathly,  and  grim, 

Intertwined  in  a  hideous  ball— 
The  prickly  roach,  the  clwtodon  with  him, 

And  the  hammern'sh,   loathliest,  blackest  of  all, 
And  threatening  and  fierce  the  teeth  gleamed  through  the  dark 
Of  the  ocean-hysena, — the  terrible  shark. 

"  And  there  hung  I ;    O  God,  to  be 

So  far  from  all  human  aidance  thrown, 
The  one  sentient  thing  'mid  the  spawn  of  the  sea, 

Alone  in  that  solitude  ghastly, — alone  ! 
Far  down  where  no  mortal  speech  can  pierce, 
In  that  dismal  waste  'mong  its  monsters  fierce. 

"  And,  O  horrible  thought !  it  is  crawling  there 
With  its  hundred  suckers  around  it  flung, 
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It  will  dart  on  me 1 — so  in  mad  despair 

I  let  go  the  coral  to  which  I  had  clung, 
When  away  the  wild  whirling  torrent  tore  me, 
But  that  torrent  I  blessed,  for  aloft  it  bore  me  ! " 

In  wonder  lost  for  a  while  stood  the  king, 

Then  out  spake  he :    "  The  goblet  is  thine  ! 
And  see,  for  thy  guerdon  I  add  this  ring, 

Begemmed  with  stones  of  a  priceless  shine, 
If  again  thou  wilt  venture,  and  tell  to  me 
What  thou  saw'st  in  the  nethermost  gulfs  of  the  sea ! " 

Then  pity  was  stirred  in  his  daughter's  breast  : 
"  O  father ! "   with  fondling  tones  she  prayed, 

"  Enough,  enough  of  this  hideous  jest ; 
None  like  him  for  you  ever  such  venture  made. 

And  if  nought  can  your  frenzied  longing  stay, 

Let  your  knights  shame  the  feat  of  the  squire,  if  they  may  ! " 

Straight  the  king  caught  the  goblet  up  in  his  hand, 

And  he  hurled  it  into  the  whirlpool's  roar : 
"Bring  me  back  that  goblet,  here  where  I  stand, 

And  the  best  of  my  knights  thou  shalt  ride  before ; 
Ay,  this  very  day  shall  thy  bridals  see 
With  her  who  so  tenderly  pleads  for  thee ! " 

Then  his  soul  with  a  rapture  divine  was  flushed, 

Courage  flashed  from  his  eyes.     What  could  now  dismay  ? 

There  she  stood  in  her  beauty — he  looked — she  blushed, 
Then  grew  ashy  pale,  and  straight  fainted  away. 

That  peerless  prize  he  will  win,  or  drown, 

And  again  to  the  wild  waves  he  plunges  down. 

'Tis  returning,  the  maelstrom,  its  roaring  they  hear, 
A  boom  as  of  thunder  foretokens  its  course ; 

Down  over  the  cliff  many  fond  eyes  peer, 

They  are  coming,  they're  come,  all  the  billows  in  force. 

They  roar  up  to  the  cliff,  they  fall  back  with  a  roar, 

But  no  billow  brings  back  the  youth  once  more. 

THEODORE  MARTIN. 


1  Schiller  gives  no  name  to  the  "  IT,"  leaving  his  reader  to  picture  for  himself 
what  the  creature  may  be, — some  fabled  monster  of  the  Octopus  order,  probably, 
as  drawn  by  Victor  Hugo,  in  his  '  Travailleurs  de  la  Mer. ' 
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ALONG  the  southern  base  of  the 
Chiltern  Hills,  the  winding  course 
of  the  river  Thames  forces  its  way 
towards  the  east.  The  range  of 
chalk  hills  fronts  the  north-west 
in  a  lofty  ridge,  sometimes  carrying 
clay-crowned  summits  to  an  alti- 
tude of  900  feet,  and  slopes  away 
towards  the  south-east  in  undu- 
lating banks  of  clay  and  gravel. 
Geologically,  the  course  of  the  river 
is  but  a  narrow  chasm  severing  the 
range.  Geographically,  it  is  the 
boundary  between  the  counties  of 
Oxford  and  Buckingham  on  the 
north,  and  Berkshire  on  the  south. 
Historically,  it  is  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  midland  kingdom  of  the 
Mercian  Angles  and  the  southern 
kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons,  as 
previously  it  had  divided  the 
Catuvellauiii  from  the  Atrebates 
and  the  Bibroci.  At  one  point 
and  another  the  stream  bends 
round  a  promontory  of  the  hills, 
while  here  and  there  it  traverses  a 
valley  of  meadowland  and  corn- 
fields, always  to  be  thrust  aside 
again  by  an  obstructing  ridge  of 
the  straggling  uplands. 

Within  one  of  these  curves  of 
the  river  we  may  take  our  stand 
and  note  the  surroundings.  It  is 
the  corner  where  the  Chiltern 
Hills  terminate  in  their  furthest 
offshoot  in  the  southern  extremity 
of  Buckinghamshire.  The  spot 
contains  nothing  to  give  it  a  fore- 
most place  in  the  annals  of  Eng- 
land, though  the  district  is  full  of 
historic  memories.  No  leading 
event  took  place  here,  like  the 
signing  of  the  Great  Charter  at 
Runnymede  a  short  distance  down 
the  river.  It  has  no  notable 
battle-field,  like  that  of  Ashdown 
a  few  miles  above,  where  the 
Danes  received  their  first  great 


defeat  from  Alfred.  It  has  no 
regal  castle,  like  Windsor  on  the 
one  side ;  no  splendid  abbey,  like 
Reading  on  the  other  side ;  no 
burial  place  of  royalty,  like  both 
of  these.  But  it  will  at  least  tell 
of  the  signing  of  one  royal  charter  ; 
and  we  shall  find  in  it  the  traces 
of  a  royal  residence,  and  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  abbey ;  and  it  has 
the  tomb  of  a  princely  hero,  though 
he  be  nameless.  Besides  these, 
the  district  has  its  share  of  the 
courtly  mansions  of  old  noble 
families ;  there  are  granges  and 
manor-houses  of  the  franklins  and 
yeomen  of  medieval  times,  and 
ecclesiastical  edifices  rich  with 
historic  memorials  and  ancient 
workmanship ;  and  there  are  vari- 
ous relics  of  primitive  races  that 
have  long  passed  away.  To  one 
who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  search, 
there  will  be  found  along  its  river- 
bank  and  over  its  hillsides,  up 
and  down  its  highways  and  among 
its  villages,  many  a  scattered  ob- 
ject full  of  interest  to  reward  the 
toil  of  gleaning. 

The  river,  after  crossing  the 
green  valley  by  Marlow  and  Cook- 
ham,  bends  abruptly  southward 
against  the  steep  wooded  bank  in 
which  the  Chilterns  end.  With  a 
dense  line  of  forest-trees  sloping 
down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  the 
rich  luxuriance  of  the  plain  crossed 
and  studded  with  groves  of  wood- 
land, and  one  of  the  finest  reaches 
of  the  noblest  English  river  spread 
between,  it  makes  a  scene  that  has 
inspired  the  picture  of  many  an 
artist.  Eastward  of  this  there  is 
the  famous  relic  of  primeval  forest 
in  Burnham  Beeches.  For  the 
beech  is  the  characteristic  tree  of 
these  chalk  hills.  The  town  of 
Buckingham,  which  gives  its  name 
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to  the  shire,  is  said  by  some 
authorities  to  be  a  corruption  of 
Bechenham,  the  home  among  the 
bechens ;  though  others  connect 
it  with  the  Danish  Bokings,  as 
being  in  the  southernmost  portion 
of  the  Daneland  in  this  region. 
At  any  rate  Beaconsfield,  in  this 
immediate  neighbourhood,  is  a 
place  where  the  beeches  had  been 
felled.  Burnham  Beeches  are  a 
sight  which  he  who  sees  will  not 
easily  forget.  Though  the  greater 
part  of  the  adjacent  woods  is 
planted  afresh  with  younger  trees, 
and  birch  and  others  are  inter- 
mingled, yet  the  visitor  may  still 
wander  for  a  mile  among  these 
mighty  beech-trees,  with  now  and 
then  a  solitary  oak  of  the  same 
character  appearing  among  them. 
Limbs  of  enormous  growth  spring 
from  trunks  which  are  hollowed 
by  age  into  wide  dark  caverns. 
Two  donkeys  have  been  seen  taking 
refuge  in  one  of  them  during  a 
storm  of  rain.  The  strange  ap- 
pearance that  these  trees  bear  is 
largely  owing  to  their  having  been 
pollarded  in  former  times,  so  that 
the  branches  cluster  together  upon 
the  head  of  the  massive  trunk. 
The  adjoining  lands  were  held  upon 
the  condition  of  the  tenants  never 
cutting  the  trees  upon  them ;  but 
these  being  on  common  land,  were 
freely  used  for  fuel.  Perhaps  the 
tradition  that  they  were  pollarded 
in  Cromwell's  time  to  supply  his 
troops  with  musket  -  stocks  may 
point  to  the  period  at  which  the 
custom  ceased.  But  the  wanton- 
ness of  modern  pleasure  -  seekers 
would  soon  have  accomplished  a 
destruction  which  the  needs  of  the 
neighbouring  peasantry  no  longer 
threatened.  The  years  of  the 
beeches  would  quickly  have  been 
numbered,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
patriotic  action  of  the  Corporation 
of  London,  who  recently  purchased 
the  rights  of  the  lord  of  the  manor 


and  ensured  the  safety  of  the 
forest.  The  neighbouring  districts 
were  parcelled  out  in  past  ages 
among  various  private  owners ; 
and  we  learn  from  Dugdale  that 
in  1336  Sir  John  de  Molins,  who 
was  treasurer  to  King  Edward  III., 
obtained  licence  from  the  King  to 
impark  a  hundred  acres  of  pasture 
in  Bekkenesfeld,  Burnham,  and 
Chippenham.  And  thus  the  line 
of  woodland  along  this  portion  of 
the  river  was  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  private  parks,  in  which  the 
art  of  the  owners  has  often  added 
largely  to  the  attractiveness  of  nat- 
ural beauty.  But  still  much  of 
the  primeval  forest  on  the  river- 
bank  has  been  suffered  to  grow  un- 
disturbed. B-are  creepers  survive, 
encircling  the  limbs  of  the  oaks 
and  beeches.  Venerable  yew-trees 
are  to  be  seen,  one  of  which,  in 
Hedsor  Park,  boasts  of  a  girth  of 
twenty-seven  feet,  and  has  been 
supposed  by  some  authorities  to 
have  weathered  the  storms  of  three 
thousand  years.  Others,  in  the 
Cliveden  woods,  thrust  their  mas- 
sive roots  among  the  caves  and 
crevices  with  which  the  front  of 
the  chalk  cliff  is  broken. 

Upon,  a  rounded  knoll  on  the 
summit  of  this  river-bank,  over- 
looking the  angle  of  the  stream  at 
Cookham,  stands  the  little  church 
of  Hedsor  ;  the  place  fitly  meriting 
its  title  of  the  head  of  the  shore, 
just  as  Windsor,  where  the  river 
turns  again,  is  the  winding  of  the 
shore.  A  series  of  princely  homes 
commencing  here  connects  itself 
with  the  various  chapters  of  the 
more  recent  annals  of  England. 
Hedsor  House,  Lord  Boston's 
home,  was  built  a  century  ago  by 
direction  of  King  George  III.,  for 
the  first  Lord  Boston,  who  had 
been  equerry  to  his  father,  Fred- 
erick, Prince  of  Wales ;  and  at 
Cliveden,  the  most  splendid  man- 
sion of  them  all,  Frederick  himself 
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resided  for  many  years.  It  was 
here,  in  a  vaulted  chamber  beneath 
the  dining-room,  that  the  prince 
witnessed  the  first  performance  of 
Thomson's  "Masque  of  Liberty," 
including  the  national  song  of 
"  Rule  Britannia." l  Nor  are 
there  many  houses  in  our  land 
that  have  been  occupied  by  a  series 
of  more  illustrious  tenants  than 
Cliveden.  It  was  built  originally 
in  Charles  II. 's  days  by  his  favour- 
ite, George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham ;  while  in  its  present  form 
it  is  the  work  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  and  has  now  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of 
Westminster.  Thus  the  intrigue 
and  profligacy  which  so  often 
marred  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  literature  and  art  which  found 
princely  patrons  to  enliven  the 
dulness  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  luxury  and  wealth  which  have 
formed  the  marvel  of  this  nine- 
teenth century,  have  all  found  a 
home  in  this  palatial  residence. 
The  name  of  Cliveden  or  Cliefden 
tells  that  the  cliff  of  chalk  is  broken 
here  by  a  dene  or  wooded  hollow  ; 
and  the  name  of  Taplow,  which 
comes  next  in  order,  is  scarcely 
less  significant.  Seen  from  the 
low-lying  ground  beyond  it,  this 
is  eminently  the  top  of  the  hlaw 
or  hill  which  forms  the  southern 
limit  of  the  Chilterns.  And  Tap- 
low  Court,  formerly  the  residence 
of  the  Earls  of  Orkney,  carries  us 
back  to  the  favourite  of  William 
of  Orange,  a  fellow-warrior  with 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

Again,  on  the  high  ground  at 
the  back  of  Hedsor  and  Cliveden 
is  Dropmore  Park.  It  was  the 
home  of  Lord  Grenville,  one  of 
that  line  of  Prime  Ministers  who 
succeeded  one  another  so  rapidly 
in  the  first  years  of  the  present 


century,  while  the  activities  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  brought  cease- 
less difficulties  to  the  administra- 
tions of  all  neighbouring  kingdoms. 
Dropmore  was  a  portion  of  the 
wild  common  in  the  upper  part 
of  Burnham  parish,  hard  by  the 
Beeches.  In  the  churchwarden's 
accounts  of  this  parish,  in  1549, 
among  the  curious  entries  for  tak- 
ing down  the  stone  altars  and 
making  a  wooden  one,  and  for  pur- 
chasing the  new  service  -  lx>oks 
which  the  religious  changes  of  that 
year  involved,  there  is  an  entry  of 
xxijs.  "  for  mendynge  and  gravel- 
ynge  of  ye  hyway  frome  droppynge 
well  hyll  to  burnham."  The  well 
itself  seems  to  have  disappeared ; 
but  dropping-well  hill  explains  the 
name  of  that  tract  of  moorland 
which  is  known  as  Dropmore. 
Here  the  cultivated  beauty  of  the 
rhododendron  finds  a  place  among 
the  primitive  heather ;  and  while 
the  beeches  and  oaks  of  old  still 
hold  their  own  upon  the  slopes, 
they  share  the  ground  with  groves 
of  magnificent  pine  and  dark  aven- 
ues of  cedar ;  while  among  the 
varieties  of  foreign  trees,  an  arau- 
caria  is  pointed  out  as  the  loftiest 
in  Europe. 

Hitcham  lies  between  Dropmore 
and  Taplow,  on  the  southern  front 
of  the  hill,  next  to  the  latter  vil- 
lage. It  is  the  hamlet  at  the 
hitch  or  hatch  at  the  entrance  of 
the  woods,  in  a  position  in  which 
similar  names  are  often  found. 
"  They  are  derived  from  the  hitch- 
gates  which  kept  cattle  from  stray- 
ing out  of  the  forest.  Thus  Colney 
Hatch  marks  the  southern  extrem- 
ity of  Enfield  Chase."2  Here  a 
gateway  and  other  relics,  belong- 
ing to  a  mansion  that  has  passed 
away,  bring  us  back  to  Tudor  days ; 
and  the  monuments  of  its  owners 


1  Records  of  Buckinghamshire,  v.  43  (Bucks  Architectural  and  Archaeological 
Society).  2  Isaac  Taylor,  Words  and  Places,  246. 
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are  to  be  seen  in  the  little  Norman 
church.  The  central  figure  among 
these  is  Nicholas  Clarke,  Esquire, 
who  died  in  1551,  son  and  heir  to 
"Syr  John  Clarke  of  Weston, 
Knt.,  that  tooke  the  Duke  of 
Longevyle  prisoner " ;  or,  as  we 
read  it  more  fully  on  Sir  John's 
own  tomb  at  Thame,  off  the  north- 
western foot  of  these  Chiltern 
Hills,  "wyche  toke  Louys  of  Or- 
leans duk  of  Longueville  &  Mar- 
quis of  Rotuelm  prysoner  at  ye 
jorney  of  Bomy  by  Terouane  ye 
xvjth  (jay  of  August,  in  the  vth 
yere  of  ye  reigne  of  ye  noble  & 
victorius  Kyng  Henry  ye  viijth." 
It  was  in  1513,  at  the  Battle  of 
the  Spurs,  when  "  ten  thousand  of 
the  best  cavalry  in  Europe  were 
pursued  almost  four  miles  by  three 
troops  of  German  and  a  few  hun- 
dreds of  English  horse,"  before  the 
walls  of  Terouenne  ; l  Bomy  being 
about  five  miles  distant  from  that 
town,  in  the  department  of  Pas 
de  Calais.  Sir  John  Clerk,  who 
had  the  good  fortune  to  capture 
the  chief  French  commander,  and 
bring  him  a  prisoner  to  King 
Henry  and  the  Emperor  Maximil- 
ian, died  in  1539  at  his  manor 
of  North  Weston  near  Thame, 
His  son  Nicholas,  marrying  the 
daughter  of  Thomas  Ramsey  the 
lord  of  Hitcham,  settled  himself 
in  this  more  attractive  home  in 
the  close  neighbourhood  of  royalty. 
At  Taplow  the  church  has  been 
removed  from  its  place  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  and  rebuilt 
on  a  site  more  convenient  to  the 
village.  This  was  done  early  in 
the  present  century,  when  people 
were  beginning  to  feel  their  way 
back  towards  the  lines  of  Gothic 
art  with  results  which  can  rarely 
be  admired.  Taplow  Church  is 
one  of  their  failures ;  but  its  floor 
happily  retains  the  interesting 


monumental  brasses  from  the 
church  which  was  demolished. 
They  include  a  series  of  memorials 
of  the  family  of  Mansfield  through 
a  period  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
years.  It  would  be  easy  to  linger 
long  over  their  epitaphs,  but  it  must 
suffice  to  notice  a  few  interesting 
details.  The  first,  dated  1455,  is 
an  early  example  of  an  English 
epitaph  in  verse,  relating  that — 

"  Here  lythe  Richard,  ye  sone  and  y° 

eyre 
Of  Robard  Manfeld  squyer,  &  Kateryne 

his  wyfe, 
Wyth  Isabelle  hys  suster  bothe  young 

&  feyre, 
That  atxix.  yeerof  age  he  lefte  hyslyfe." 

Of  Robert  Manfyld  himself  an- 
other tomb  records  that  he  fought 
with  Henry  V.  in  his  wars  with 
the  French  and  the  Normans, 
and  was  appointed  fourth  esquire 
to  Henry  YI.  Another  is  for 
Thomas  Jones,  Esquire,  who  served 
under  four  successive  sovereigns, 
King  Henry  VIII.  and  his  three 
children,  and  died  in  1584.  The 
wife  of  Henry  Manfeild,  "  who 
died  in  the  Catholique  Romane 
faith  in  wch  shee  lived,"  1617,  is 
commemorated  with  an  anagram 
upon  her  name,  Hester  Manfeild, 
"  Mars  fled  in  thee,"  and  some 
verses  affording  the  required  ex- 
planation : — 
"The  god  of  Mars  and  discord  needes 

must  yeilde 
Where  thy  all  peacefull  soule  doth  man 

the  feilde." 

But  the  best  of  this  series  of  monu- 
ments is  one  which  may  probably 
claim  to  be  the  earliest  engraved 
brass  in  Buckinghamshire,  belong- 
ing to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  when  Norman  -  French 
still  lingered  on  as  the  language 
of  the  cultured  classes.  It  has  a 
beautiful  little  effigy  in  civilian's 
dress,  enclosed  in  the  head  of  a 


1  Lingard,  IV.  vi.  177. 
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foliated  cross,  and  below  the  stem 
is  represented  a  fish  floating  in  the 
waves,  to  indicate  that  the  person 
belonged  to  the  Company  of  Fish- 
mongers. The  inscription  relates 
that  "  Nichole  de  Aumberdene 
jadis  pessoner  de  Londres  gist  icy  : 
dieu  de  s'alme  eit  mercy  amen." 
On  the  bank  of  the  river  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  parish,  an  old 
manor-house,  with  its  adjacent 
farm-buildings,  is  still  known  as 
Amerden  Bank ;  and  in  the  an- 
cient brick  -  work  and  timbered 
walls,  portions  can  still  be  seen 
which  may  perhaps  be  as  old  as 
the  period  when  Nichole  the  fish- 
monger took  his  surname  from  it. 
The  name  of  Amerden  or  Aumber- 
dene is  worth  investigating.  After 
Vortigern  had  persuaded  his  coun- 
trymen to  welcome  the  aid  of 
Hengist  and  Horsa,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  another  chieftain  who 
had  successfully  revolted  against 
his  family,  and  became  the  cham- 
pion of  the  national  cause  against 
the  Saxons  at  the  time  when  Cer- 
dic,  the  founder  of  Wessex,  was 
landing  in  Hampshire.  This  was 
a  Romanised  Briton  named  Aure- 
lius  Ambrosius,  who  is  perhaps 
identical  with  the  Uther  of  medi- 
eval romance,  and  the  father  of  the 
equally  romantic  Arthur.1  The 
memory  of  this  Ambrose  is  pre- 
served in  the  appellations  of  various 
localities  in  the  south  of  England. 
He  "was  buried,"  says  Mr  Isaac 
Taylor,  "  according  to  his  dying 
request,  at  Arubresbury  [or  Ames- 
bury]  on  Salisbury  Plain.  There 
is  also  a  large  camp  in  Epping 
Forest  called  Ambresbury  Banks."2 
To  these  may  doubtless  be  added 
the  village  of  Ambrosden,  in  North 
Oxfordshire,  lying  just  off  the 
Akeman  Street,  close  by  the  site  of 


the  Roman  fortress  of  Alchester. 
We  shall  presently  notice  the  im- 
portance of  the  position  occupied 
by  this  dene  or  hollow  of  Amer- 
den upon  the  bank  of  the  Thames. 
In  connection  with  the  troubled 
days  in  which  Vortigern  and  Am-. 
brose  ruled,  we  have  yet  to  look 
at  another  monument  at  Taplow. 
In  the  disused  churchyard  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill  there  is  a  tu- 
mulus of  conspicuous  dimensions. 
Its  height  is  nearly  fifteen  feet, 
and  its  circumference  about  two 
hundred  and  forty.  Upon  it  stood 
until  lately  the  remains  of  a  mas- 
sive yew-tree,  probably  planted 
when  the  Norman  church  was 
built,  and  at  any  rate  proving  that 
the  mound  had  been  undisturbed 
for  several  centuries.  It  has  re- 
cently been  carefully  opened,3  and 
its  contents  have  been  figured  and 
described  in  various  journals,  a 
particular  account  being  contrib- 
uted to  the  '  Times '  newspaper  4 
under  the  title  of  "  A  Viking's 
Grave."  Wide  openings  were  cut 
into  the  barrow  from  opposite 
sides,  and  three  deep  shafts  were 
sunk  round  the  trunk  of  the  an- 
cient yew-tree,  until  at  last,  on 
the  natural  level  of  the  church- 
yard, a  vast  grave  was  discovered. 
It  had  been  dug,  twelve  feet  in 
length  by  eight  in  width,  with 
its  sides  well  defined  in  the  hard 
gravel,  and  a  layer  of  fine  gravel 
was  spread  over  its  floor  five  feet 
below  the  surface.  In  it  were  the 
relics  of  an  early  burial,  exceeding 
in  interest  every  other  such  inter- 
ment that  has  been  found  in  south- 
ern England.  Beneath  a  covering 
of  wooden  planks  the  richly  clad 
body  of  a  chieftain  had  been  placed, 
with  his  weapons  about  him  and 
various  utensils  round  him.  A 


1  Pearson's  History  of  England  during  the  Early  and  Middle  Ages,  91,  a?. 

2  Words  and  Places,  212.  3  By  Mr  Rutland  of  Taplow,  October  1883. 
4  Times,  Nov.  6,  1883. 
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sufficient  number  of  his  bones 
remained  to  show  the  position 
in  which  his  bearers  laid  him. 
His  feet  were  turned  a  little 
north  of  west,  as  if  he  was  laid 
to  face  the  direction  of  the  set- 
ting sun ;  for  several  vertebrae  of 
the  back  lay  continuously  along 
the  centre,  and  beyond  these  was 
the  left  thigh  bone.  He  had  worn 
a  woollen  surcoat,  edged  with 
a  beautiful  frilling  of  gold,  and 
buckled  at  the  neck  with  a  golden 
clasp ;  for  some  traces  of  a  woven 
woollen  fibre  were  found  adhering 
beneath  a  fragment  of  decayed 
wood ;  and  numerous  shreds  of 
gold  tissue,  sometimes  ten  inches 
in  length,  gathered  up  into  fringe 
of  an  inch  in  width,  were  scattered 
for  some  two  yards  along  the  mid- 
dle of  the  grave ;  and  above  these 
was  a  buckle,  four  inches  long, 
made  of  four  ounces  of  pure  gold, 
richly  chased,  and  set  with  garnets 
and  with  ornaments  of  coloured 
enamel,  which  still  retained  its 
brilliancy.  He  wore  also  a  belt  of 
stamped  leather,  fastened  by  two 
gold  buckles,  of  only  less  beauti- 
ful workmanship  than  that  which 
clasped  his  mantle  ;  for  the  buckles 
were  lying  at  about  the  centre  of 
the  body,  and  a  fragment  of  the 
leather  remained  in  one  of  them. 
Over  his  lap  was  laid  his  shield, 
circular,  and  two  feet  in  width,  its 
under  side  of  wood,  strengthened 
with  a  ring  of  iron,  its  outer  side 
encased  with  bronze  ;  and  portions 
of  this  were  found,  the  central  ring 
lying  three  feet  from  the  brooch- 
buckle,  and  serving  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  hero's  stature.  His 
hands  were  placed  across  the  shield 
as  he  lay,  as  if  to  clasp  it  to  his 
breast ;  and,  attached  to  his  sleeves, 
he  wore  bracelets  or  armlets  of 
bronze,  with  serrated  edges,  and 
rims  of  gilded  silver  — for  these 
were  found,  with  traces  of  the 
woollen  fabric  of  his  under -gar- 


ment still  adhering  to  the  rims, 
lying  above  the  fragments  of  the 
shield.  His  large  two-edged  sword, 
of  iron,  thirty  inches  long,  in  its 
sheath  of  wood,  was  laid  at  his 
side ;  and  close  to  his  hand  was 
the  seax  or  dagger  of  iron,  and  a 
barbed  javelin  lay  near;  for  all 
of  these  were  found,  some  in  the 
last  stages  of  decay,  together  with 
many  lesser  fragments  of  bronze 
and  iron,  which  may  have  been 
portions  of  his  armour.  To  the 
right  of  his  feet  was  placed  a 
bucket,  such  as  the  Saxons  com- 
monly carried  in  their  war-ships ; 
and  though  flattened  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  earth  upon  it,  this 
bucket  was  sufficiently  preserved 
to  show  that  its  materials  were  of 
the  same  character  as  those  of  the 
shield.  It  was  made  of  wooden 
staves,  encased  with  bronze  and 
strengthened  with  a  rim  of  iron 
at  the  base ;  but  in  this  case  the 
bronze  was  stamped  with  a  horse- 
shoe pattern — a  frequent  form  of 
pagan  adornment,  probably  to  be 
connected  with  the  Teutonic  wor- 
ship of  the  White  Horse  deity,  and 
corresponding  thus  far  with  the 
ornaments  of  a  bucket  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  Devizes,  found  in  a  tumu- 
lus near  Marlborough,  where  the 
hoops  bear  figures  of  horses.  A 
second  bucket,  similar  to  the  for- 
mer, was  placed  at  the  opposite 
angle  of  the  grave,  on  the  left  of 
the  head.  He  was  amply  furnish- 
ed, after  the  pagan  custom,  with 
supplies  of  food  to  support  him  on 
his  journey  to  the  under  world;, 
for  beside  the  second  bucket,  near 
his  head,  was  set  a  large  bronze 
vase,  a  foot  in  height,  and  some- 
what more  in  width,  with  a  twelve- 
sided  spreading  margin  at  the  top, 
and  two  massive  handles  at  the 
sides,  and  a  base  loaded  with  lead. 
Upon  the  shield,  near  his  hands, 
were  laid  two  drinking-horns,  of 
great  size,  of  the  form  that  required 
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them  to  be  held  in  the  hand  while 
being  tilled ;  and  these  are  tipped 
at  the  ends  with  bronze,  and  band- 
ed at  the  mouth  with  silver,  both 
the  metals  being  gilded.  Near 
the  horns  were  two  wide-mouthed 
vessels,  of  thin  glass,  of  sage- 
green  colour,  and  beautiful  design 
— one  adorned  with  spiked  projec- 
tions of  the  dog-tooth  form,  the 
other  with  parallel, raised  lines; 
and  the  fragments  of  the  latter 
were  found  so  complete  that  a 
skilled  hand  was  able  to  restore  it. 
A  third  glass  vessel  of  the  same 
character  was  set  near  the  head, 
and  also  a  third  drinking-horn  of 
smaller  size  than  the  other  pair, 
tipped  as  well  as  lipped  with 
silver.  Near  the  feet,  again,  were 
a  fourth  glass  vessel  and  a  fourth 
drinking-horn.  The  warrior  was 
plentifully  supplied  with  weapons 
also ;  for  in  addition  to  the  knife 
at  his  side  and  the  shield  upon  his 
breast,  there  were  found  at  the 
right  of  his  head  another  iron 
knife  and  the  large  projecting 
bosses  of  two  other  shields.  Be- 
sides food  and  weapons  he  will 
need  recreation  also,  and  for  this 
he  is  supplied  with  what  appear  to 
be  counters  for  a  game.  They 
are  rings  or  hollow  beads  of 
ivory,  measuring  about  an  inch, 
and  closed  at  the  ends  with  ivory 
plates  pinned  together  through 
the  centre  with  silver.  Of  these 
about  thirty  were  found  in  the 
tomb,  and  with  them  a  thick 
crescent-shaped  ornament  of  silver 
gilt,  six  inches  long,  to  which  it 
is  difficult  to  attach  a  meaning. 
Lastly,  when  the  broad  planks  of 
wood  have  been  placed  over  him, 
his  spear  with  its  barbed  point 
and  long  iron  socket  is  laid  upon 
them,  pointing,  like  the  javelin  be- 


low, towards  the  west,  in  the  same 
direction  in  which  his  body  lies. 
Thus  royally  clothed  and  equipped 
with  weapons  and  food  and  pas- 
time, he  is  prepared  to  move  for 
ward  on  his  passage  to  the  realms 
of  darkness,  and  the  lofty  mound 
is  heaped  above  his  grave.  Pro- 
bably its  great  height  and  size 
were  designed  that  it  might  serve 
as  a  beacon,  from  which  a  signal- 
fire  might  convey  the  messages  of 
danger  or  of  war  to  all  the  sur- 
rounding neighbourhood. 

From  the  character  of  these 
various  relics  that  belonged  to  the 
buried  chieftain,  the  antiquaries 
have  been  able  to  draw  at  least  a 
few  general  inferences.  The  or- 
naments of  rich  goldsmith's  work 
have  been  imported  from  abroad, 
for  even  in  their  coinage  the  Eng- 
lish work  of  Saxon  times  is  ex- 
tremely rude ;  but  ornaments  like 
these  have  been  found  in  Mero- 
vingian sepulchres,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  they  were 
wrought  in  Paris  —  while  others 
have  thought  that  Saxon  jewellery 
came  even  from  Constantinople. 
At  any  rate  these  things  prove 
that  we  have  here  a  chieftain  of 
high  rank — possibly  one  of  the 
kings  of  the  Mercian  Angles,  for 
some  of  these  had  a  palace,  on 
a  site  which  we  shall  presently 
notice,  in  the  plain  below  us.  Cer- 
tainly he  is  no  Scandinavian  Vi- 
king, as  was  at  first  supposed ;  for 
in  the  interments  of  that  race  glass 
vessels  are  unknown,  and  the  pro- 
fuse decoration  is  of  Saxon  rather 
than  of  Danish  character.1 

We  must  therefore  connect  the 
warrior  with  the  period  when  the 
descendants  of  those  Saxons  whom 
Vortigern  invited  had  made  their 
footing  sure  against  the  resistance 


1  See  papers  on  the  Tumulus  at  Taplow,  by  Dr  Joseph  Stevens,  read  before  the 
British  Archaeological  Association,  January  16,  1884;  and  by  the  Rev.  B.  Bur- 
gess, in  the  Records  of  Buckinghamshire,  1884. 
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of  the  Britons  whom  Ambrose  and 
Arthur  led.  And  certainly  the 
upper  districts  of  the  Thames  had 
fallen  under  their  dominion  before 
the  last  quarter  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, though  the  district  of  the 
Chiltern  Hills  held  out  to  the  last. 
Soon  after  the  death  of  Penda,  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventh  century, 
Christianity  was  generally  accepted 
in  the  Mercian  kingdom.  Perhaps 
these  data  may  suggest  the  period 
to  which  the  interment  must  be 
assigned.  It  could  hardly  have 
taken  place  with  such  magnificent 
surroundings  on  ground  which  the 
invader  had  not  yet  made  his  own  ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  those  sur- 
roundings evidently  belong  to  the 
pre-Christian  period  of  the  king- 
dom. It  is  at  least  not  unlikely 
that  we  have  here  a  prince  of  the 
royal  house  of  Mercia,  who  met  his 
end  near  a  spot  which  his  followers 
would  readily  regard  as  worthy  to 
become  a  prince's  resting-place. 

But  the  hill  of  Taplow  preserves 
to  us  yet  earlier  memories.  The 
Chiltern  or  Celtern  Hills,  called 
Ciltria  by  Matthew  Paris,  derive 
their  name  from  having  been  the 
last  refuge  of  the  Celtic  race  in 
these  parts.  Long  before  this,  in 
all  the  intestine  conflicts  of  the 
Britons,  and  in  all  periods  of  in- 
vasion, a  district  which  command- 
ed so  important  a  part  of  the 
great  central  river  of  the  island 
must  have  been  a  position  of 
supreme  advantage.  And  all  this 
applies  with  special  force  to  such 
a  point  as  Taplow,  with  its  wide 
prospect  up  and  down  the  valley. 
Accordingly  it  affords  abundant 
evidence  of  an  ancient  fortification. 

"  In  front  of  Taplow  Court,  at  the 
angle  of  the  hill,  the  slopes  still  bear 
the  name  of  the  '  Bury  Fields,'  showing 
that  there  the  British  Celts  had  their 
beorgh,  or  fortified  hill  -  top.  When 


the  ancient  Norman  church  that  once 
stood  there  was  removed  to  its  pres- 
ent more  central  position  in  the  vil- 
lage, the  traces  of  the  old  ditch  and 
vallum  which  formed  this  British 
stronghold  were  exposed."  J 

And  the  earth  of  which  the  great 
barrow  is  formed  was  already  filled 
with  remains  of  the  older  occupants 
of  the  site. 

"  Intermingled  with  the  gravel  and 
earth  from  all  the  shafts  were  flint 
scrapers,  cores,  and  flakes  of  various 
kinds  in  great  abundance,  together 
with  wrought  bones,  one  piece  re- 
sembling an  awl,  and  bones  of  animals 
which  had  been  used  for  food.  And 
associated  with  the  flint  implements 
were  crocks  of  Romano-British  vessels 
of  various  types,  but  chiefly  of  the 
ruder  kinds,  and  such  as  implied  that 
Roman  art,  at  the  time  of  their  manu- 
facture, had  made  but  small  impres- 
sion on  the  British  people." 

The  explorer  also  "  removed  a 
scrap  of  figured  Samian  from  the 
base  of  the  tumulus."  2  There  is  a 
pond  close  by,  in  a  stratum  of  clay 
that  lies  along  the  front  of  the 
hill,  holding  a  supply  of  water  that 
is  never  known  to  fail  from  the 
gravel  soil  above  it.  From  this 
pond  the  holders  of  the  fortress 
doubtless  drew  their  water.  It 
lies  at  the  edge  of  a  field  bearing 
the  remarkable  name  of  the  Bapses ; 
for  tradition  says  that  here  St 
Berin,  afterwards  the  first  Bishop 
of  Dorchester  in  the  adjoining 
county  of  Oxford,  baptised  his 
Saxon  converts.  The  mound  of 
the  old  chieftain's  burial,  on  a  site 
which  was  probably  consecrated 
already  by  ancient  British  rites 
and  still  held  sacred  for  the  wor- 
ship of  Thor  and  Wodin,  had  now 
become  the  pulpit  of  the  Christian 
missionary.  The  same  local  tra- 
dition of  his  preaching  clings  to 
the  old  sanctuary  of  Churn  Knob, 


1  Times,  Nov.  6,  1883. 
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a  few  miles  westward  on  the 
Berkshire  Hills  ;  and  Benin's  Hill, 
on  the  west  front  of  the  Chilterns 
above  Ipsden,  likewise  bears  his 
name :  while,  again,  a  few  miles 
northward  upon  the  same  range, 
ancient  encampments  near  Prince's 
Risborough,  and  near  Wendover, 
are  called  in  each  instance  Pul- 
pit Wood,  and  thus  seem  to  pos- 
sess similar  traditions.  When 
the  preaching  of  St  Berin  had 
done  its  work,  we  may  suppose 
that  some  rude  edifice  of  early 
Saxon  Christianity  was  reared  be- 
side the  mound  within  the  dyke 
of  Taplow,  to  be  superseded  after 
another  conquest  of  the  land  by  a 
goodly  Norman  structure,  which 
unhappily  the  mistake  of  two  gen- 
erations ago  has  swept  away.  But 
it  was  an  example  of  adaptation 
by  no  means  unusual.  At  West 
Wycombe,  in  this  immediate 
neighbourhood,  the  church  stands 
in  a  circular  intrenchment  on  the 
hill,  though  the  village  has  been 
removed  into  the  valley.  And  a 
few  miles  southward,  in  Berk- 
shire, where  a  British  fortress  oc- 
cupies the  end  of  a  long  bank  of 
hills  known  as  Finchampstead 
Ridges,  the  parish  church  of 
Fincharapstead,  with  its  charac- 
teristic Norman  apse,  stands  with- 
in the  earthworks. 

And  upon  the  mound  at  Taplow 
the  Norman  planted  his  yew-tree, 
in  order,  as  is  commonly  supposed, 
to  supply  the  villagers  with  bows ; 
so  that  while  the  Church  taught 
them  the  Gospel  of  peace,  they 
might  also,  in  case  of  need,  be  pre- 
pared for  warfare.  And  around 
the  church  and  the  mound  the 
villagers  for  many  ages  laid  their 
dead,  among  them  being  the  body 
of  John  Milton's  mother  in  an  un- 
known grave.  And  here  beneath 
a  sombre  tomb  lie  some  of  the 
great  house  of  Villiers,  from  the 
mansion  of  Cliveden,  which  this 


parish  includes ;  and  here  are  the 
family  of  the  Earls  of  Orkney  from 
the  adjoining  mansion,  in  a  great 
vault  beneath  the  turf.  At  last 
the  old  church  is  pulled  down,  and, 
save  for  some  favoured  families,  the 
old  graveyard  is  closed.  And  now 
that  the  old  yew-tree  has  ceased 
to  live,  the  needs  of  scientific  and 
historical  research  have  demanded 
the  exploration  of  the  mound,  and 
its  contents  are  carried  away  for 
the  study  of  the  archaeologist  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  in  the 
process  of  exploring  it  the  trunk 
of  the  dismantled  yew-tree  has 
fallen  through  into  the  hollow. 
Finally,  the  tumulus  has  been  re- 
stored to  the  same  external  ap- 
pearance which  it  had  presented 
before,  and  its  summit  is  crowned 
again  by  a  newly  planted  yew-tree. 
Beyond  the  angle  formed  by 
Taplow  hill  the  course  of  the  river 
curves  round  in  a  south-easterly 
direction  across  a  broad  alluvial 
plain,  until  it  is  diverted  again  by 
ridges  of  broken  hills,  which  end 
on  the  Berkshire  side  in  the  forti- 
fied rock  where  Henry  I.  built  his 
castle  at  Windsor,  while  their 
character  is  indicated  on  the  Buck- 
inghamshire side  by  the  significant 
name  of  the  parish  of  Upton.  Let 
us  proceed  to  take  a  survey  of  this 
lower  district.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
islands  are  not  infrequent  along 
the  channel  of  the  river.  Prob- 
ably the  best  known  is  Monkey 
Island,  near  Bray,  containing  some 
three  acres,  where  a  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough  built  a  grotesque  pavil- 
ion, adorned  with  costly  paintings 
on  its  walls  and  roof,  in  which 
monkeys  are  represented  engaging 
in  various  sports  and  amusements 
of  human  life.  Only  a  few  miles 
down  the  river  is  the  still  more 
famous  island  of  Runny mede.  But 
the  islands  that  remain  represent 
a  feature  of  the  river  which  was 
far  more  frequently  to  be  seen  in 
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early  days.  The  series  of  village 
names  along  its  bank  speaks  very 
plainly  of  the  change  which  has 
passed  over  it. 

"  It  is  not  difficult,"  says  Mr  Isaac 
Taylor,  "  to  prove  that  the  present 
aspect  of  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Thames  is  very  different  from  what 
it  must  have  been  a  thousand  years 
ago.  Instead  of  being  confined  within 
regular  banks,  the  river  must  have 
spread  its  sluggish  waters  over  a 
broad  lagoon,  which  was  dotted  with 
marshy  islands.  This  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  word 
ea  or  ey^  an  island,  enters  into  the 
composition  of  the  names  of  many 
places  by  the  river-side  which  are 
now  joined  to  the  mainland  by  rich 
pastures."  * 

Examples  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
villages  which  follow  next  in  order 
below  the  parish  of  Taplow.  First 
of  these  is  Dorney,  the  water- 
island  ;  for  in  the  Welsh  and 
Gaelic  tongues  dwr  or  dur  still 
survives  as  the  Celtic  word  for 
water;  and  Dorsetshire,  with  its 
capital  at  Dorchester,  is  the  land 
of  the  Durotriges  or  dwellers  by 
the  water,  and  Dorchester  in  Ox- 
fordshire is  the  water-camp.  The 
next  place  is  Boveney,  anciently 
written  Buffney,  probably  the  vil- 
lage-island ;  for  boeufor  bue  is  one 
of  the  forms  in  which  the  Norse 
word  by  or  byre,  a  dwelling,  occa- 
sionally appears  ;  as  in  Normandy 
we  have  Marboauf  answering  to 
the  English  Markby,  or  border 
dwelling,  and  Quitteboeuf  answer- 
ing to  Whitby,  the  white  dwell- 
ing.2 And  both  in  Boveney  and 
Dorney  the  central  n  appears  to  be 
a  relic  of  the  Celtic  innes  or  inch, 
an  island ;  and,  as  in  instances 
often  to  be  met  with  elsewhere, 
the  British  words  being  merely 
meaningless  place  -  names  to  the 
later  colonists,  they  added  the  ey 


or  island  of  their  own  language. 
After  these  we  come  to  Chalvey,  a 
hamlet  lying  beneath  Upton,  where 
the  final  syllable  probably  tells  the 
same  story  as  in  the  other  names  ; 
and  the  former  syllable  may  pos- 
sibly relate  to  the  chalk  which 
appears  again  at  this  corner  of  the 
river-valley ;  or  it  may  relate  to 
the  kell  or  well  which  springs 
from  it,  known  as  Chalvey  Brook, 
intersecting  the  playing  fields  of 
Eton  College,  "  whose  water,  con- 
sidered beneficial  to  the  eyes,  has 
its  source  in  Queen  Anne's  well, 
situated  in  a  pretty  grove  of  trees 
near  the  village  of  Chalvey,  whence 
Queen  Anne,  and  afterwards  Queen 
Charlotte,  had  the  water  carried 
up  to  the  castle  in  buckets." 3 
The  next  parish  is  Eton,  more 
properly  Eaton  as  it  appears  in 
old  writings,  the  island-town,  dis- 
tinguished thus  from  Upton,  the 
upper  town,  on  the  rising  ground 
above  it.  Here  the  picturesque 
buildings  of  Henry  the  Sixth's  great 
foundation,  commenced  in  1441  and 
always  increasing  to  the  present 
day,  cluster  about  the  splendid 
edifice  of  the  collegiate  church, 
whose  pinnacles  rise  as  a  conspic- 
uous feature  in  the  surrounding 
landscape.  With  the  name  of 
Eaton  we  may  compare,  lower 
down  the  river,  Chelsea,  originally 
Chesel  Ea,  the  shingle  island,  and 
Battersea,  a  corruption  of  Peter's 
Ea,  or  Peter's  island.  The  Saxon 
word  appears  again  in  this  valley 
at  the  foot  of  the  rising  ground  of 
Burnham,  in  Ay  Mill,  a  spot  recog- 
nised by  that  name  in  a  document 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  where  a 
stream  is  now  banked  up  to  form 
a  large  mill-pond,  but  seems  for- 
merly to  have  flowed  in  two  chan- 
nels, enclosing  an  island  on  which 
the  mill  was  built.  In  the  local 
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nomenclature  of  the  river  also  the 
same  word  occurs,  in  the  ayotts  or 
aits  of  rods  or  willows  which  are 
cultivated  along  its  course. 

Another  indication  of  the  change 
which  the  river-bank  has  under- 
gone is  to  be  noticed  at  the  hamlet 
of  Lake-end,  a  mile  above  Dorney. 
Here  the  only  vestige  of  a  lake  is 
to  be  seen  in  a  sluggish  brook, 
often  flooded  in  winter,  which 
drains  the  hillside ;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  at  no  very  distant  date 
an  arm  of  the  river  forming  a 
lagoon  reached  up  to  the  highway 
and  the  cottages  whose  name  still 
records  its  limit. 

In  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  in 
the  rich  soil  of  the  valley  around 
it,  as  well  as  upon  the  adjoining 
hills,  abundant  remains  of  former 
ages  have  been  deposited,  to  be 
brought  to  light  in  these  days  and 
to  give  their  aid  to  the  scientific 
investigator.  The  draining  of  the 
land  for  modern  agriculture,  the 
excavation  of  the  gravels  for  the 
road-maker  and  the  clay-beds  for 
the  brick-maker,  the  cuttings  for 
the  line  of  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way, the  dredging  of  the  river,  first 
for  its  barges  and  now  for  its  steam- 
launches,  alike  add  their  contri- 
butions to  these  discoveries.  All 
along  the  district  there  are  re- 
mains of  animals  that  once  roamed 
the  forests  and  hills,  or  pastured 
by  the  river-side.  Bones  of  mam- 
moth and  rhinoceros  and  wild  horse 
have  been  dug  along  the  valley. 
The  gravel-beds  at  the  foot  of  Tap- 
low  hill  afforded  a  few  years  ago  a 
skull  of  the  musk-buffalo.  Teeth 
of  horse  and  bison,  antlers  of  red- 
deer  and  reindeer  and  Irish  elk 
have  been  brought  up  from  the 
river-bed.  Together  with  these 
there  were  the  larger  beasts  of 
prey.  At  least  a  few  miles  below 
this  district  the  gravel  has  been 
found  to  contain  remains  of  the 
lion ;  and  as  a  memorial  of  more 


recent  times,  the  name  of  \Volveley 
in  the  parish  of  Bray  hands  down 
the  tradition  of  the  wolf's  lair.  The 
herds  of  red-deer  and  fallow-deer  in 
the  parks  at  Windsor  and  Stoke 
Poges  remain  as  the  sole  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  classes 
of  "thieren"  that  have  passed 
away. 

From  the  same  deposits  which 
afford  these  relics  of  bygone  ages 
we  learn  at  what  an  early  period 
the  human  hunter  was  busy  here. 
In  the  lower  gravel-drifts  next  to 
the  chalk  foundation,  there  are 
found  the  rough  flakes  of  flint 
chipped  into  the  forms  of  rude 
implements  and  weapons  by  the 
river-drift  man.  He  had  not  ar- 
rived at  the  art  of  grinding  or 
polishing  the  stones,  and  could  not 
make  an  axe  that  would  do  service 
on  the  trees.  Indeed  he  seems  not 
to  have  thought  of  any  clearing  of 
the  woodland  or  cultivation  of  the 
soil.  He  lived  along  the  river- 
banks  ;  and  a  flint  hatchet  that 
would  cut  through  the  ice  in 
winter  was  the  best  axe  that  he 
needed.  Besides  this,  with  sharp- 
edged  flints  that  would  cut  the 
skins  of  his  prey,  and  flat  flakes 
that  would  scrape  them,  and  point- 
ed awls  of  flint  that  would  bore 
them,  his  wants  were  satisfied. 
Specimens  of  scrapers  of  that  primi- 
tive period  have  been  found  in  the 
lower  gravel  -  drift  in  Windmill 
Field  at  Hitcham,  together  with 
remains  of  mammoth  and  rhino- 
ceros, wild  horse  and  buffalo  ; 
while  one  at  Wittage  in  Taplow 
lay  in  a  drift  about  100  feet  above 
the  river,  showing  what  vast 
changes  must  have  passed  over 
the  country  since  the  water  left 
it  in  such  a  position. 

But  in  the  upper  soils  which  the 
river  has  deposited  in  later  times 
there  are  flints  more  carefully 
wrought,  and  implements  finely 
polished,  showing  that  a  superior 
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race  had  now  become  occupants  of 
the  land.  From  their  habit  of 
choosing  caverns  for  their  dwell- 
ings, when  these  could  be  found, 
they  have  been  distinguished  as 
the  cave-men.  Their  haunts  were 
not  confined  to  the  river-valleys  ; 
but  though  they  spread  themselves 
further  over  the  hills  they  still 
made  no  attempt  to  construct  ha- 
bitations, contenting  themselves 
with  those  which  nature  offered. 
The  same  field  at  Hitcham,  where 
the  relics  of  the  river-drift  man 
lay  in  the  lower  gravel,  has  yielded 
also  three  flint  celts  of  this  latter 
race.  One  of  these  measures  nine 
inches  in  length,  with  a  breadth  of 
three  inches.  A  flint  javelin-head 
and  many  other  relics  of  the  same 
character  have  been  found  in  the 
fields  and  woods  at  Taplow.  Pol- 
ished axe-heads,  seven  inches  in 
depth  and  three  in  width,  have 
been  taken  from  the  river-bed,  one 
of  greenstone  at  Taplow  mills,  and 
another  of  quartzite  just  below  at 
Maidenhead.  Here  also,  among 
leaves  and  sticks  in  the  peaty  soil 
a  few  yards  from  the  river,  there 
was  lately  found,  some  four  feet 
below  the  surface,  the  small  skull 
of  a  primitive  woman,  whose  an- 
tiquity is  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  thigh-bone  and  broken  antlers 
of  a  reindeer  that  lay  beside  it.  The 
Irish  elk  was  in  these  days  the  last 
survival  of  the  older  extinct  ani- 
mals, and  men  had  learnt  to  fashion 
pieces  of  his  vast  antlers  for  their 
instruments.  A  hammer  of  this 
character  has  lately  been  taken 
from  the  river  -  bed  at  Monkey 
Island.1 

When  we  pass  on  from  the 
Palaeolithic  or  old -stone,  to  the 
Neolithic  or  new-stone  age,  a  fresh 
race  of  men  had  occupied  the  land. 
They  are  identified  with  the  dark- 


haired,  long-headed,  and  short-stat- 
ured  people   who   are   still  to  be 
traced  in  a  district  of  North  Wales, 
but  whose  principal  remnant  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  Basques  of  Spain. 
From  the  district  which  this  rem- 
nant occupies  on  the  river  Ebro, 
they  are  known  as  the  Iberic  race  ; 
or,     from    their    own    traditional 
name,     the    Euscarian  —  a    word 
which,    through    the   intermediate 
form  of  Vescarian,  is  preserved  in 
the  names  of  Biscay  and  Basques. 
Being    traced    originally   from    a 
district  of  Central  Asia,  they  are 
found  to  have  been  settled  in  the 
extreme  western  parts  of  Europe 
at  the  time  when  their  civilisation 
was  first  developing.     Hither  they 
had  already  been  driven  before  the 
advancing  Celtic  family,  which  in 
due  time  was  to  leave   only   the 
remotest  corners   in  their  posses- 
sion,   and    was   itself   to  yield   to 
other  invaders  in  its  turn.     It  is 
with    this    Iberic    race,    therefore, 
that  we  find  a  more  distinct  step 
forward  in  the    stages   of   human 
progress  in  our  land.     There  are 
efforts  to  clear  portions  of  the  for- 
est  and  to  till  the  ground ;    and 
there    are    the    beginnings    of  the 
potter's  art ;  and,  above  all,  there 
is    the    commencement   of   settled 
habitation    in    the    form    of    pit- 
dwellings.      The   circular   depres- 
sions  which  are   often  to  be  seen 
on  the  chalk  hills,  though  in  many 
cases  they  merely  result  from  mod- 
ern excavations,  yet  are  sometimes 
found   to   have   been  the  huts  of 
mankind.     A  hole  was  dug  down 
a   few   feet   into   the    chalk,    and 
roofed  with  boughs  and  sods.     One 
series  of  such  dwellings  has  been 
found  along  the  base  of  the  hills  in 
this  district,  north  of  the  present 
highroad.     The  pits  contained  the 
relics    of    their    primitive   inhab- 


1  For  most  of  these  details  see  a  paper  on  Prehistoric  Man,  by  John  Parker, 
P.S.A.,  in  Bucks  Records,  vol.  v.  No.  6. 
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itants,  burnt  ashes  of  their  fires, 
bones  and  teeth  of  the  deer  on 
which  they  feasted,  flint  instru- 
ments which  they  had  used  for  the 
chase  and  for  their  cookery,  to- 
gether with  earthen  cups  of  rough 
material  and  rudest  workmanship. 

To  what  period  of  remote  anti- 
quity these  dwellings  are  to  be 
assigned  is  a  matter  of  merely  un- 
certain conjecture.  But  it  has 
been  calculated  that  some  five  or 
six  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  era  the  working  of 
bronze  had  commenced  in  our 
land.  Further  centuries  elapsed, 
and  the  skill  of  the  miner  was 
progressing,  and  men  supplied 
themselves  with  implements  and 
weapons  of  iron ;  while  at  the 
same  time  the  use  both  of  stone 
and  bronze  still  lingered  on. 
Relics  of  these  as  of  the  previous 
ages  are  not  wanting  in  the  dis- 
trict before  us.  Quite  recently, 
from  the  river-bed  below  Taplow 
the  dredgers  have  brought  up  a 
sword  of  bronze  and  two  axes  of 
iron.  And  in  the  tumulus  above, 
we  have  already  seen  that  the 
chieftain  who  was  buried  there 
belonged  to  a  period  when  iron 
was  largely  used  and  bronze  had 
not  yet  been  disused. 

And  here  the  course  of  our 
story  may  lead  us  to  digress  for  a 
moment  to  Batlyiigemead,  across 
the  river  on  the  Berkshire  side, 
where  a  mound  100  yards  from 
the  bank  was  opened  about  the 
.same  time  as  this  at  Taplow.  It 
contained  the  usual  relics  of  early 
days  :  "  flint  flakes  and  other  flint 
implements,  together  with  bones 
of  ox,  pig,  horse,  and  red-deer,  and 
scraps  of  Romano-British  pottery." 
But  these  were  merely  a  deposit  of 
the  river,  illustrating  the  abund- 
ance of  such  remains  along  its 
course.  The  mound  had  been  grad- 


ually accumulated  by  floods  over  a 
curious  little  abode  of  medieval 
times,  occupied  perhaps  by  some 
ranger  who  protected  the  fishing 
on  the  river  or  the  hunting  in  the 
forest ;  for  a  hut  with  a  fireplace 
was  found  within  it,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  earthenware  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  of  buff  colour  and 
glazed  with  greenish  black,  which 
must  have  been  costly  in  its  day.1 
The  name  of  Battle-ing,  the  battle- 
meadow,  to  which  later  times 
have  added  the  superfluous  mead, 
points  to  some  old  traditions  which 
attached  themselves  to  the  spot, 
and  carries  us  back  to  the  days  of 
tribal  warfare  or  of  Saxon  inva- 
sion, supplying  a  link  between  the 
primitive  and  the  medieval  relics 
found  beneath. 

Next  to  Taplow  and  Hitcham, 
upon  the  southern  ridge  of  the 
Buckinghamshire  hills,  stands  the 
village  of  Burnham,  in  the  centre 
of  the  extensive  parish  of  Burn- 
ham-cum-Boveney.  That  parish 
stretches  almost  continuously  for  a 
distance  of  eight  miles  from  the 
river-bank  at  Boveney  to  the  heart 
of  the  wooded  upland,  where  it  in- 
cludes the  famous  Beeches.  Al- 
most continuously :  for  down  on 
the  flat  common  at  the  southern 
end  an  offset  of  the  once-island  of 
Dorney  thrusts  itself  across,  and 
cuts  off  the  other  once-island  of 
Boveney.  The  fertile  soil  is  rich 
with  luxuriant  elms,  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  beech-covered 
heights  of  chalk  above ;  and  Bo- 
veney, as  well  as  Maidenhead,  is 
said  to  have  contributed  its  elm- 
timber  for  the  buildings  of  Eton 
College.  Among  the  trees  is  the 
picturesque  house  of  Boveney 
Court,  containing  within  its  walls 
several  of  the  remains  of  a  hand- 
some Norman  mansion,  and  bearing 
testimony  to  the  importance  of  the 
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place  in  former  days.  Near  the 
Court,  with  fields  and  pastures 
around  it,  close  above  the  bank  of 
the  river,  and  unapproachable  on 
foot  in  time  of  flood,  is  the  little 
chapel  of  St  Mary  Magdalene,  en- 
closed by  a  group  of  the  over- 
shadowing elms.  It  possesses  a 
large  and  massive  font,  with  other 
characteristics  of  the  Norman  pe- 
riod. But  it  is  now  merely  a 
chapel  to  the  larger  church  of 
Burnham  on  the  hillside.  Its 
little  churchyard  is  without  mounds, 
and  its  walls  and  floor  are  with- 
out memorials.  Burnham  must 
have  been  for  ages  the  burial- 
place  of  the  dead  from  Boveney. 
Yet  Burnham  Church  belongs  dis- 
tinctly to  a  later  age,  its  earliest 
portion  being  of  first  pointed  char- 
acter, late  in  the  Norman  era  ;  and 
when  we  compare  the  manner  in 
which  other  parishes  were  parcelled 
out  in  the  Saxon  times,  it  is  reason- 
able to  infer  that  this  parish  con- 
sisted originally  of  a  settlement 
upon  the  river,  to  which  a  long 
narrow  tract  of  the  upper  wood- 
land was  assigned.  The  same  ar- 
rangement prevails  conspicuously 
along  the  district  where  the  river 
flows  beneath  the  western  front  of 
the  Chilterns  in  Oxfordshire ;  and 
such  is  also  the  character  of  the 
parish  of  Dorney,  which  stretches 
up  the  hills  side  by  side  with  this 
parish  of  Burnham.  If  this  be  so, 
Boveney  was  the  original  settle- 
ment, and  the  Norman  chapel  and 
Court  represent  its  mother  church 
and  its  principal  mansion;  the  large 
village  of  Burnham,  two  miles 
above,  having  sprung  up  in  later 
times.  The  character  of  the  upper 
village  bears  out  this  inference ; 
for  it  has  grown  up  apart  from  an 
ancient  trackway  which  still  passes 
beyond  its  eastern  side ;  and  its 
church,  instead  of  occupying  the 
usual  prominent  position,  seems  to 
have  been  added  as  an  after-thought 


on  the  western  side,  with  no  high- 
way passing  it  in  either  direction. 

Now  the  interest  of  all  this  lies 
in  a  curious  tradition  which  at- 
taches to  Boveney  Chapel.  It  is 
said  that  the  chapel  was  served  in 
old  times  for  the  benefit  of  barge- 
men descending  the  river,  who 
stopped  here  to  attend  divine  ser- 
vice before  moving  on  to  the  wharf 
at  Windsor.  The  tradition  may 
be  a  mere  fiction  to  account  for  the 
isolated  position  of  a  little  sanctu- 
ary on  the  river-bank.  But,  like 
most  traditions  of  this  kind,  it  is 
probably  not  wholly  worthless ; 
and  at  least  it  seems  to  point  to 
the  fact  that  at  one  time  barges 
were  in  the  habit  of  stopping 
here. 

There  still  exist  the  continuous 
remains  of  a  primitive  trackway 
traversing  most  of  the  distance 
from  Boveney  across  the  valley  and 
up  the  hillside  and  through  the 
depth  of  the  woods,  in  a  direct  line 
to  Beaconsfield,  the  felled  place  in 
the  Beeches.  Its  antiquity  is  suf- 
ficiently obvious.  It  is  older  than 
the  division  of  the  parishes ;  for  a 
great  portion  of  its  upper  course 
was  chosen  as  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween Burnham  and  Dorney.  And 
it  is  older  than  the  village  of  Burn- 
ham  ;  for  it  passes,  as  we  have  seen, 
along  the  back  of  the  village,  and 
has  not  even  a  single  old  cottage 
upon  its  course.  Yet  even  there 
we  may  find  indications  of  its  for- 
mer importance  ;  for  upon  it  there 
is  still  the  village  pound ;  and  its 
slope  just  below  is  still  called  the 
hog-market,  from  the  days  when 
the  hogs  that  pastured  the  beech- 
forest  were  the  chief  cattle  of  the 
district.  Its  character  is  also  shown 
by  the  course  which  it  takes  along 
the  hollows  of  the  hill,  after  the 
usual  manner  of  British  track- 
ways. 

It  is  worth  while  to  follow  out 
this  track  in  its  principal  details, 
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because  it  illustrates  well  the  way 
in  which  the  course  of  half-oblit- 
erated roads  of  old  times  may  be 
often  recognised  ;  and  as  we  follow 
it  we  shall  find  still  further  evi- 
dence of  its  great  antiquity.  Start- 
ing at  a  short  distance  from  the 
town  of  Beaconsfield — for  its  com- 
mencement at  this  end  seems  to 
have  been  incorporated  into  pri- 
vate grounds  at  some  distant  time, 
— it  is  known  along  part  of  its 
course  by  the  significant  name  of 
Holloways.  Afterwards  it  be- 
comes for  some  distance  nothing 
more  than  a  half-disused  field-road, 
and  then  again  it  is  a  well-kept 
highway  along  the  edge  of  the 
beeches.  Here  it  passes  only  a 
few  yards  to  the  west  of  an  oblong 
earthwork,  surrounded  by  a  ditch, 
deeply  hidden  in  the  woods.  This 
is  known  locally  as  Hardican's 
Moat,  the  name  being  written 
sometimes  Hartecol  and  sometimes 
Harlequin,  but  apparently  carry- 
ing with  it  a  tradition  of  King 
Hardicanute.  The  value  of  the 
tradition  lies  in  the  suggestion 
which  it  offers  that  we  have  here 
a  Danish  work ;  for  though  there 
exists  a  story  that  war  was  waged 
between  Danes  and  Saxons  in  the 
time  of  Hardicanute,  there  are  no 
facts  to  support  the  legend.  But 
the  name  of  the  last  Dane  who 
reigned  in  England  may  well  have 
been  engrafted  upon  the  earth- 
work in  later  times  as  the  name 
of  its  real  maker  became  forgotten. 
And  in  earlier  days  the  Danes  left 
many  marks  of  their  incursions  in 
the  district.  The  first  time  that 
they  penetrated  into  the  central 
parts  of  our  land,  in  871,  we  find 
that  they  advanced  up  the  Thames 
to  a  point  considerably  beyond 
this  ;  for  they  encamped  at  Read- 
ing, and  gained  a  victory  in  which 


the  alderman  of  Berkshire  fell, 
though  a  few  days  afterwards 
they  were  successfully  repulsed 
by  Alfred  in  the  battle  of  Ash- 
down,  on  the  end  of  the  Berkshire 
Downs  nearest  to  the  Chilterns. 
Twenty-two  years  later  they  came 
again  up  the  Thames  ;  and  the  in- 
trenchments  known  as  the  Danes' 
Ditches,  near  Danesfield  House,  a 
short  distance  above  Maidenhead, 
are  believed  to  have  been  their 
work  on  this  occasion.  Bledlow, 
the  blood-hill,  a  few  miles  north- 
ward, where  the  front  of  the  Chil- 
terns passes  from  Buckingham- 
shire into  Oxfordshire,  is  perhaps 
the  spot  where  Edward  the  Elder 
defeated  the  Danes  in  906,  as 
they  marched  westward  from  East 
Anglia  along  the  Icknield  Way  ; 
and  the  crosses  cut  on  the  face  of 
the  adjacent  hills  above  that  way 
— one  at  Risborough,  and  another 
at  Winhill,  the  battle -hill  —  are 
thought  to  commemorate  victories 
of  the  Christian  Saxons  over  the 
pagan  invaders,  one  of  which  may 
probably  be  connected  with  the 
Bledlow  battle.  And  again,  we 
learn  from  the  Saxon  chronicler, 
Florence  of  Worcester,  that  in  the 
winter  of  1009  the  Danes  passed 
through  the  Chiltern  woods  on 
their  way  to  Oxford,  when  they 
plundered  and  burnt  the  town.1 
We  must  presume  that  to  one  or 
other  of  these  incursions  the  in- 
trenchment  of  Hardican's  Moat 
should  be  assigned. 

As  we  pass  by  the  earthwork  and 
emerge  from  Burnham  Beeches, 
the  course  that  we  are  following 
brings  us  along  a  grassy  track, 
sometimes  narrowed  between  shelv- 
ing banks,  sometimes  widened  be- 
tween straggling  hedges,  and  ap- 
parently preserved  for  little  else 
than  the  parish  boundary.  Then 


1  See  a  paper  on  "  The  Danes  in  Buckinghamshire,"  by  Mr  R.  S.  Downs,  in 
the  Records  of  Bucks,  v.  260  sqq. 
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it  is  formed  once  more  into  a  good 
highway  as  it  approaches  Burn- 
ham  village,  and  again  becomes  a 
strip  of  grassy  waste  along  the  back 
of  it,  descending  at  the  foot  of 
the  rise  through  a  narrow  ravine 
at  the  hog-market,  where  no  fewer 
than  six  ways  meet.  Following  on 
from  this  point,  we  find  the  di- 
rect southward  course  occupied  by 
a  pathway  over  gently  sloping 
fields,  crossed  first  by  the  Great 
Western  railroad  and  then  by  the 
modern  coach-road  from  London. 
Here  it  comes  to  Huntercombe ; 
a  fine  manor-house  with  ancient 
characteristics,  beautifully  adapted 
as  a  modern  mansion  by  the  good 
taste  of  its  present  posessors.  A 
suspicion  of  such  a  combe  or  hol- 
low as  this  name  implies  may  still 
be  faintly  discerned  down  the  slope 
by  which  we  have  passed,  though 
the  operations  of  the  ploughman 
and  the  drainer  have  nearly  level- 
led the  old  haunts  of  the  hunter. 
And  it  is  noticeable  that  this  foot- 
path was  commonly  used  until 
quite  recent  times  by  the  parish- 
ioners of  the  upper  woodland  of 
Dorney,  no  doubt  from  ancient 
custom,  as  they  went  down  to  at- 
tend divine  service  in  their  parish 
church.  The  track  again  becomes 
a  lane  along  the  back  of  Hunter- 
combe,  and  passes  on  close  to  Cip- 
penham,  a  hamlet  of  the  parish  of 
Burnham.  This  place,  often  writ- 
ten Sippenham  in  the  old  registers, 
and  occasionally  Shipenham,  was 
evidently  the  Chipping  -  ham  or 
marketing  village  of  the  district 
before  there  was  a  market  at 
Burnham.  Here  the  Kings  of  Mer- 
cia had  a  palace,  which,  as  we  shall 
presently  have  occasion  to  notice, 
continued  to  be  a  royal  residence 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Probably  it  was  then  a 
mere  hunting-seat,  to  which  the 
King  would  come  from  Windsor 
Castle  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
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chase,  just  at  the  foot  of  the  forest 
which  descended  to  this  point  on 
the  brink  of  the  wide  swamp  be- 
low it.  The  forest  above  is  gone  ; 
but  the  land  below,  though  con- 
verted into  fields  and  pastures, 
still  retains  much  of  its  former 
character.  The  lane  continues  a 
little  way  past  Cippenham  along  a 
marshy  green ;  but  there  a  con- 
siderable water-course  crosses  be- 
fore it,  over  which  a  bridge  has 
long  ceased  to  be  needed,  and 
hence  the  track  disappears  en- 
tirely. The  existing  highway  is 
at  Lake-end,  a  short  distance  west- 
ward. Still,  however,  the  direct 
course  is  traceable  here  and  there 
by  hedgerows  and  boundaries ;  and 
after  a  while  it  again  becomes  a 
field-road,  and  passes  through  a 
farmyard,  emerging  upon  Dorney 
Common.  A  few  steps  across 
the  common,  following  the  same 
straight  course,  and  we  are  at  an 
angle  of  a  road  out  of  Dorney  vil- 
lage, which  from  this  point  passes 
on  in  a  direct  line  intersecting 
the  common  and  brings  us  into 
Boveney.  Upon  the  track  which 
has  been  thus  described  we  can 
picture  to  ourselves  the  rude  tim- 
ber-waggons of  early  times  convey- 
ing the  beech-trunks  down  from 
the  woodland  to  float  them  upon 
the  river  from  the  wharf  at  Bov- 
eney towards  Windsor  and  Staines 
and  London. 

The  great  highway  from  London 
to  Reading,  Bath,  and  Bristol, 
passes  at  right  angles  over  the 
track  which  we  have  been  follow- 
ing, crossing  it  at  Huntercombe. 
To  note  its  connection  with  this 
district,  we  must  start  from  a  point 
near  Langley  Marsh — no  marsh, 
indeed,  for  it  is  on  rising  ground, 
and  is  really  Langley  Maries — so 
called  from  the  dedication  of  its 
church.  The  road  proceeds  through 
Slough  —  again  no  slough  in  the 
modern  sense,  but  possibly  repre- 
2  E 
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senting  the  Celtic  slieu,  or  high- 
ground,  unless  etymologists  can 
suggest  a  better  meaning;  and 
Slough,  as  a  town,  is  of  no  anti- 
quity, but  has  grown  up  from  a 
hamlet  in  the  parish,  which  bears 
the  corresponding  Saxon  name  of 
Upton.  Its  chief  historic  interest 
consists  in  the  fact  of  its  being  Sir 
William  Herschel's  home,  and  the 
spot  where  he  discovered  the  plan- 
et Uranus.  The  road  passes  on 
through  Salthill,  another  hamlet, 
consisting  of  a  great  coaching  hotel 
and  a  few  adjacent  houses.  Here 
a  tumulus  by  the  roadside  is  prob- 
ably a  mere  heap  of  refuse  from 
comparatively  modern  gravel-pits ; 
but  it  has  an  interest  as  the  scene 
of  the  Eton  Montem  of  former 
times,  when  the  boys  of  the  col- 
lege had  a  yearly  revel  here,  de- 
manding contributions  of  "  salt " 
from  the  spectators  of  their  sport, 
among  whom  royalty  were  some- 
times numbered,  and  obtaining  thus 
considerable  sums  of  money,  which 
were  handed  to  the  captain  of  the 
school  for  his  support  at  the  uni- 
versity :  hence  the  name  of  Salt- 
hill.  From  this  point  there  is  no 
intermediate  village.  The  road 
crosses  the  parish  of  Burnham, 
with  only  a  detached  dwelling 
here  and  there  by  the  wayside, 
and  after  a  course  of  four  miles 
over  open  fields,  it  enters  Berkshire 
at  Maidenhead.  The  name  of 
Maidenhead  —  in  old  documents 
Maydenhythe,  and  originally  Myd- 
denhythe — implies  a  town  of  no 
primary  importance ;  for  it  is  mere- 
ly the  Middle  Hythe,  or  wharf,  be- 
tween two  others — namely,  those 
of  Marlow  and  Windsor.  The 
word  hythe,  being  practically  lost 
to  the  popular  language,  became 
corrupted  into  head;  and  a  myth 
grew  upon  the  corrupted  name, 
and  the  place  was  said  to  have 
been  hallowed  by  the  head  of  one 
of  the  legendary  eleven  thousand 


virgins  of  Cologne  being  buried 
here.  But  until  quite  recently 
Maidenhead  was  merely  a  hamlet, 
or  pair  of  hamlets,  its  street  being 
the  boundary  between  the  parishes 
of  Bray  and  Cookham,  to  each  of 
which  half  of  the  town  belonged. 
This  fact,  indeed,  shows  that  the 
track  between  them  existed  in 
Saxon  days;  and  there  must  ac- 
cordingly have  been  a  crossing  of 
the  river  here,  at  the  foot  of  Tap- 
low  hill.  And  the  first  bridge  at 
Maidenhead  was  built  in  the  clos- 
ing years  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury ;  after  which  the  road  which 
crosses  it  became  the  chief  route 
from  London  to  the  west  of  Eng- 
land. But  from  the  point  where 
it  passes  out  of  Middlesex  into 
Buckinghamshire  at  Colnbrook, 
supposed  to  be  the  Ad  Pontes  of 
the  Romans,  until,  after  a  distance 
of  nearly  nine  miles,  it  again  passes 
out  of  Buckinghamshire  into  Berk- 
shire, it  has  not  one  ancient  village 
upon  its  course.  Here  is  sufficient 
proof  that  in  this  district  it  was 
no  main  thoroughfare  of  ancient 
times. 

It  is  matter  of  history,  or  at 
least  of  accepted  tradition,  that 
the  road  which  this  superseded 
went  along  the  higher  ground 
above,  and  passed  out  into  Berk- 
shire some  two  miles  to  the  north 
of  this,  near  Cookham.  The  line 
of  villages  which  it  traverses  pre- 
sents a  striking  contrast  with 
what  we  have  been  observing  up- 
on the  latter  road.  Crossing  the 
river  Colne  it  enters  Buckingham- 
shire at  Iver,  where  is  a  good 
church  of  Norman  days,  its  font 
and  its  principal  arcade  and  other 
features  being  of  that  period. 
The  next  village  is  Wexham, 
where  again  the  church  has  Nor- 
man windows.  Then  we  come  to 
Stoke  Poges,  where  the  name  tells 
first  of  the  primitive  settlers  who 
fenced  their  cluster  of  dwellings 
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with  a  rude  stockade,  and  secondly 
of  the  family  of  Poges  from  whom 
the  manor  passed  to  that  of 
Molyns  early  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  Here,  in  the  ancient 
church,  a  richly  ornamented  arch 
is  pointed  out  as  the  tomb  of  Sir 
John  de  Molyns,  whose  name  we 
shall  have  again  to  notice,  and 
near  it  is  a  beautiful  brass  to  his 
descendant  Sir  William,  who  fell 
in  1425  at  the  siege  of  Orleans. 
We  must  not  pass  by  its  interest- 
ing memories  of  later  times.  The 
picturesque  eastern  gables  of  the 
church,  with  a  tapering  spire  of 
wood  rising  near  them,  overshadow 
the  resting-place  of  Gray,  whose 
Elegy  has  made  the  churchyard 
memorable.  The  remains  of  the 
old  manor-house  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  outskirts  of  the  ad- 
joining park,  though  now  a  large 
modern  mansion  takes  the  place 
of  the  old  one,  and  its  lofty  cupola 
towers  above  the  surrounding 
elms.  The  names  of  Sir  Chris- 
topher Hatton  and  Chief-Justice 
Coke,  and  the  Lord  Yilliers, 
brother  to  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, and  William  Penn  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  Lord  Taunton  of 
recent  times,  go  to  make  up  the 
annals  of  this  historic  house.  We 
pass  next  by  Farnham,  the  distant 
home,  or  home  of  the  wayfarers, 
where  the  epithet  of  Royal  pre- 
serves the  record  of  ancient  priv- 
ileges ;  for  the  lords  of  the  manor 
held  their  rights  by  bearing  a 
glove  for  the  King's  right  hand  at 
his  coronation ;  and  the  ancient 
church,  prominent  on  the  hill- 
front  and  beautifully  renovated, 
has  a  quaint  old  English  epitaph 
to  Eustas  Mascoll,  who  was 
"  somtime  clarke  of  the  workes 
of  Frisewithe  in  Oxford  for  Car- 
dinall  Woolsey,  and  after  these 
clarke  of  acomp's  for  xvij  yeares 
for  all  the  bulding  of  Kinge 
Henry  ye  viij  his  plasis  w'in  xx 


myles  of  London,  and  dep'ted  this 
life  pistellreder  in  Winsor  Castell," 
in  1564.  Westward  of  this  is  the 
village  of  Burnham,  which  became 
the  market-town  of  that  parish 
at  an  early  date,  superseding  the 
older  village  of  Cippenham  in  the 
valley.  Crowning  the  ridge  at 
the  foot  of  Burnham  is  the  finest 
church  of  the  district ;  its  north 
side  adorned  with  a  beautiful  tran- 
sept of  the  fourteenth  century, 
which  contains  Lord  Grenville's 
burial-place ;  and  its  south  side 
supported  by  a  massive  tower  of 
late  Norman  work,  though  now  a 
poor  summit  of  modern  timber, 
very  unworthy  of  its  surroundings, 
overlooks  the  adjacent  plain. 
Thence  the  road  turns  northward, 
following  the  ridge  of  the  hill 
along  the  district  with  which  our 
survey  commenced.  Passing  on 
by  Hitcham  and  Cliveden,  its  old 
course  descended  to  the  river  and 
entered  Berkshire  near  Cookham 
by  Babham  Ferry.  And  Cookham 
was  certainly  a  place  of  import- 
ance in  ancient  times.  Here,  in 
the  closing  years  of  the  tenth 
century,  a  Saxon  Gemot  was  held, 
at  which  a  large  number  of  thanes 
of  Wessex  and  Mercia  were  as- 
sembled. And  in  Roman  times 
it  had  its  battle-field ;  for  in  mak- 
ing a  new  cut  to  shorten  an  angle 
of  the  river  half  a  century  ago, 
the  soil  of  the  meadow  was  found 
to  contain  a  number  of  skeletons, 
together  with  Roman  swords  and 
javelin-heads. 

But  in  those  early  days  the  ferry 
that  led  to  Cookham  was  not  the 
chief  passage  of  the  river  in  this 
district.  The  most  important  route 
westward  across  this  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Buckinghamshire  may 
yet  be  traced  in  a  third  track 
south  of  the  modern  highway. 
It  led  across  to  Bray,  the  other 
ancient  village  whose  hamlet  has 
grown  into  the  southern  half  of 
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Maidenhead,  as  the  hamlet  belong- 
ing to  Cook  ham  has  grown  into 
the  northern  half.  And  Bray  is 
the  Roman  Bibracte,  an  important 
town  of  the  Bibroci,  still  giving 
its  name  to  one  of  the  Berkshire 
Hundreds.  There  never  was  a 
bridge  at  Bray,  but  to  the  present 
day  the  river  is  often  fordable  in 
summer-time ;  and  we  may  conjec- 
ture that  here,  in  the  open  valley, 
the  ford  was  broader  and  shallower 
than  that  at  Babham,  where  the 
river  must  always  have  cut  out  a 
deeper  channel  in  turning  aside 
beneath  the  chalk  cliff  of  the 
Chilterns.  To  Bray,  therefore,  the 
course  of  the  ancient  road  was 
directed  after  entering  Bucking- 
hamshire at  Colnbrook  or  Ad 
Pontes ;  and  it  is  rich  in  Roman 
reminiscences.  The  name  of  Ad 
Pontes  implies  a  series  of  Roman 
bridges  crossing  the  broken  chan- 
nels of  the  river  Colne ;  the  river 
itself  taking  its  name  from  the 
Roman  Colonia  at  Verulam,  or  St 
Alban's,  near  its  source. 

Starting  from  Oolnbrook,  we 
follow  the  present  highroad  for 
about  two  miles,  to  the  point  from 
which  we  have  already  traced  its 
course  near  Langley  Marsh.  Here 
a  hedgerow,  with  its  line  of  elm- 
trees,  diverging  slightly  southward, 
marks  the  older  track.  It  points 
directly  to  the  village  of  Upton, 
where  the  old  mother -church  of 
modern  Slough  is  well  known  as 
preserving  portions  of  a  Saxon  edi- 
fice of  highest  interest.  Its  deep 
stone- vaulted  chancel ;  its  chancel- 
arch  (now  removed,  but  rebuilt  as 
a  curious  relic  at  the  end  of  the 
aisle)  so  low  and  narrow  that  a 
pointed  arch  had  been  cut  through 
on  either  side  of  it  in  the  next 
age  ;  its  original  doorway  and  its 
diminutive  windows  still  visible, 
though  superseded  by  more  elabor- 
ate Norman  work ;  the  venerable 
yew-tree  in  its  graveyard,  and  the 


ivy-tree  with  huge  trunk  upon  its 
tower,  are  all  tokens  of  extreme 
antiquity.  From  Upton  a  road 
continues  westward,  passing  the 
hamlets  of  Chalvey  and  Farnham 
End,  and  leading  direct  to  Cip- 
penham,  where  it  closes  at  the 
cross-road  which  we  have  already 
traced,  and  only  proceeds  thence 
in  the  form  of  a  pathway.  Thus 
Cippenham,  though  it  was  the 
marketing  village,  and  possessed 
a  home  of  royalty,  has  only  two 
roads  into  it,  both  becoming  mere 
footpaths  beyond  it. 

The  path  westward  will  bring 
us  next  to  Burnham  Abbey.  But 
before  we  proceed  it  will  be  worth 
while  to  stop  and  to  note  a  royal 
assemblage  which  once  met  at  Cip- 
penham. On  the  18th  day  of 
April  1266,  in  the  ninth  year  of 
his  reign,  the  illustrious  son  of 
King  John,  "  Richard,  King  of  the 
Romans,  ever  Augustus,"  in  the 
presence  of  his  brother  Henry, 
King  of  England,  and  his  nephew 
Edward,  the  King's  son,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Bath,  Chancellor  of 
England,  and  the  Bishops  of  Lin- 
coln, of  Coventry,  and  of  Lichfield, 
and  Henry  and  Edmund,  his  own 
sons,  and  Philip  Basset,  and  Wil- 
liam de  Huntercombe,  and  William 
de  Wyndlesore,  and  Richard  de 
Oxeye,  and  Philip  de  Covele,  and 
others,  did  for  himself  and  for  his 
heirs  grant  and  confirm  to  God 
and  to  Blessed  Mary  and  to  the 
monastery  of  Burnham  now  found- 
ed, and  to  the  nuns  there  serving 
God  and  their  successors,  in  free, 
pure,  and  perpetual  alms,  in  the 
sight  of  God  and  for  the  health  of 
his  soul  and  the  souls  of  his  pre- 
decessors the  Kings  of  England, 
the  manor  of  Burnham,  with  all 
its  appurtenances,  as  in  domains, 
homages  of  freemen,  villenages, 
view  of  franc  pledge,  rents,  escheats, 
wards,  reliefs,  maritages,  and  all 
else  that  belonged  to  him  by  reason 
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of  the  said  manor  of  Burnham, 
together  with  the  advowson  of  the 
church  of  Burnham,  which  was  in 
his  patronage  by  reason  of  the 
aforesaid  manor ;  and  he  granted 
also,  for  himself  and  for  his  heirs, 
to  the  same  nuns  and  their  suc- 
cessors all  the  land  with  its  appur- 
tenances which  belonged  to  John 
de  Boveney,  with  the  milling  and 
fishing  and  view  of  franc  pledge 
which  pertained  to  his  manor  of 
Cippenham,  saving  to  himself  and 
to  his  heirs  the  appurtenances 
which  belonged  to  John  in  Stoukes  ; 
and  he  granted  also,  for  himself  and 
his  heirs,  to  the  said  nuns  and  their 
successors  all  the  land  of  Morfor- 
long  and  Brockforlong,  with  all  the 
meadow  of  Dillepol,  which  were 
part  of  his  manor  of  Cippenham  at 
the  time  of  this  his  gift,  and  all 
the  wood  which  he  had  bought  of 
John  de  Everengee,  which  is  called 
La  Strete,  and  one  portion  of  his 
wood  of  Hertlegh,  as  the  boundary 
ditches  mark  it,  from  the  wood  of 
La  Strete  unto  the  wood  of  John 
de  la  Penne ;  and  he  willed  also 
and  granted,  for  himself  and  his 
heirs,  to  the  said  nuns  and  their 
successors  to  have  and  to  hold  all 
the  aforesaid  grants  freely,  quietly, 
peaceably,  and  entirely  in  meadows, 
pastures,  plains,  woods,  grazings, 
ways,  water-courses,  and  footpaths, 
within  and  without  the  township, 
even  as  he  had  held  them  or  might 
have  held  them  freely  and  quietly, 
without  any  reserve  to  himself  or 
to  his  heirs,  with  all  the  liberties 
and  free  customs  pertaining  to  the 
said  lands,  rents,  and  tenements, 
together  with  the  advowson  of  the 
aforesaid  church,  in  free,  pure,  and 
perpetual  alms  to  be  possessed  in 
perpetuity ;  and  he  pledged  him- 
self and  his  heirs  to  warrant, 
defend,  and  acquit  this  his  gift  to 
the  said  nuns  and  their  successors 
against  all  men,  both  Jews  and 
Christians — that  is  to  say,  from  all 


classes  of  courts,  and  from   royal 
service,    and    from    other    secular 
demands,   all  and  singular,  which 
might  on  any  occasion  be  required 
of  the  said  nuns  by  reason  of  this 
his  gift,  due  and  customary  ward 
of  the  Castle  of   Wyndelsore  ex- 
cepted ;  in  testimony  whereof  he 
gave  force  to  the  present  charter 
with  the  seal  of  his  royal  Majesty. 
From    this    charter    it   appears 
that,  while   endowing  the   abbey, 
Richard   still    preserved    his   per- 
sonal interest   in  Cippenham ;  for 
he  expressly  retains  to  himself  and 
his  heirs   certain  possessions  that 
had  belonged  to  John  in  Stoukes, 
a  landowner,  it  would  seem,  of  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Stoke  Poges. 
Five  years  later,  in  1271,  Richard 
died,  without  having  attained   to 
the  imperial  dignity  to  which   he 
had  been  elected ;  and  later  bene- 
factors in  turn  added  to  the  pos- 
sessions of    the    abbey.     Seventy 
years    afterwards,    Sir     John    de 
Molins  had  become  lord  of  Stoke, 
and  he  endowed  the  nuns  with  his 
manor  of  Silverton  in  Northampton- 
shire.    Other  manors,  or  portions 
of   them,  nearer   home   were   also 
bestowed,  as  those  of  Stoke  itself, 
and  Bulstrode,   and    Beaconsfield. 
Yet  the  abbey  never  rivalled  the 
importance  of  Richard's  more  mag- 
nificent  foundation    at    Hales   in 
Gloucestershire,  where    he    found 
his  last  resting-place.     Nor  was  it 
equal   to   the   great    Buckingham- 
shire house  of  the  Bonhommes  at 
Ashridge,  founded  a  few  years  later 
by  his  son  Edmund,  Earl  of  Corn- 
wall.    At  the  time  of   the  disso- 
lution, Burnham  Abbey  had  only 
nine  sisters  besides  its  abbess,  with 
two  priests,  twenty-one  hinds,  and 
fourteen   women    dependent  upon 
them.     It  was  suppressed  in  1539, 
as  one  of   the  lesser  monasteries, 
the  abbess  and  her  sisters  surren- 
dering themselves  peaceably  to  the 
King's  will,  and  desiring  only  that 
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they  might  be  permitted  to  enter 
one  of  the  larger  houses  which 
for  the  moment  were  spared.  Its 
income  at  that  time  was  short  of 
£200  a-year.  But,  as  we  have 
seen,  Richard  endowed  the  abbey 
well.  It  is  said  to  have  been  his 
act  of  thanksgiving  to  heaven  for 
the  peace  which  his  influence  had 
restored  after  the  long  quarrels 
between  the  King  and  the  barons, 
and  also  for  his  own  deliverance 
from  nine  months'  confinement  in 
the  tower  in  which  after  their  vic- 
tory at  Lewes  the  barons  had  im- 
prisoned him.  And  it  was  a  noble 
gathering  when  the  charter  was 
sealed  and  witnessed  :  King  Henry 
III.  and  his  son  Edward,  who  was 
to  succeed  him  ;  the  King  of  the 
Romans  and  his  two  sons ;  the 
Chancellor  of  England  and  three 
other  prelates ;  together  with  five 
attendant  lords  and  gentlemen. 
Probably  never  before  and  cer- 
tainly never  since  that  day  has 
there  been  such  an  event  at  Cip- 
penham.1 

Before  passing  on,  let  us  observe 
some  topographical  illustrations 
which  Richard's  foundation-char- 
ter has  supplied.  We  notice  the 
characteristic  distinction  between 
the  Moor-furlong  and  the  Brook- 
furlong,  the  one  pointing  to  the 
rising  ground  northward  and  the 
other  to  the  marshes  southward, 
between  which  Cippenham  lies. 
We  notice,  too,  the  meadow  of 
Dillepol,  apparently  a  pwl  or  inlet 
of  the  river ;  and  the  question  may 
arise,  whether  it  is  a  pool  around 
which  the  Saxons  grew  the  dill  for 
their  village  market,  or  whether 
it  is  a  pool  sacred  to  some  delw  or 
deity  of  their  Celtic  predecessors, 
as  in  the  names  of  Dilliker,  the 
"  idol's  enclosure,"  or  Dilwyn,  the 
"  idol's  island."  2  We  notice  again 


the  wood  of  Hertlegh,  where  had 
been  a  legh  or  lair  of  the  hart  near 
to  the  royal  hunting-seat.  And 
still  more  particularly  we  notice 
the  wood  of  La  Strete,  implying 
that  a  Roman  street  passed  along 
the  district.  It  is  curious  to  find 
this  connection  with  the  head  of 
the  revived  Roman  empire  of  the 
middle  ages  on  a  spot  so  full  of 
memories  of  the  older  Roman 
power. 

The  footpath  along  the  hedge- 
rows leads  us  westward,  bringing 
us  out,  after  a  distance  of  about 
half  a  mile,  beside  the  ruins  of  the 
abbey.  An  outer  wall  along  the 
roadside  still  encloses  the  eastern 
part  of  the  abbey  grounds,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  moat 
remains  within  it.  A  plot  of 
ground  between  the  wall  and  the 
moat  retains  the  traditional  name 
of  the  Nuns'  burial-ground ;  and 
next  to  it,  in  another  plot,  is  the 
still  -  garden,  where  herbs  were 
doubtless  grown  to  supply  the 
household  and  its  neighbours  with 
simple  medicines.  A  ruined  build- 
ing known  as  the  Lady -chapel 
stands  next  to  the  burial-ground, 
and  may  have  had  its  special  uses 
in  connection  with  it;  but  an 
upper  storey  has  been  added,  and 
Tudor  windows  inserted,  and  a 
fireplace  built  in  where  the  altar 
stood;  for  one  Paul  Wentworth, 
into  whose  possession  the  abbey 
passed  after  the  dissolution,  en- 
larged and  altered  the  buildings 
and  made  this  his  residence  in 
1574.  The  next  building,  forming 
the  northern  end  of  the  principal 
series  of  the  ruins,  is  known  as  the 
dungeon,  dimly  lighted  with  two 
narrow  slits  for  its  only  windows, 
and  showing  remains  of  an  under- 
ground passage.  Out  of  this,  as 
we  might  expect,  there  has  grown 


1  See  a  paper  by  Mr  W.  L.  Rutton,  C.E.,  in  Records  of  Bucks,  v.  47. 
2  Taylor,  Words  and  Places,  223. 
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up  the  usual  legend,  telling  that 
once  the  passage  was  three  miles 
long  and  led  beneath  the  river  to 
Windsor  Castle.  In  this  room  it 
is  said  that  one  day  a  pair  of  iron 
fetters  were  found ;  and  possibly 
in  the  troublous  times  to  which 
Paul  Wentworth's  mansion  be- 
longed it  may  have  been  a  dun- 
geon, though  antiquaries  say  that 
in  the  nuns'  days  it  was  probably 
their  larder,  and  the  seeming  pas- 
sage may  have  been  a  large  drain 
below  it.  For  next  to  it  is  the 
largest  room  of  all,  which,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  was  the  refectory, 
with  its  fireplace  at  one  angle,  and 
its  large  windows  looking  east- 
ward ;  and  to  the  west  of  this 
stands  a  wall  of  the  domestic 
buildings  with  the  larger  fireplace 
of  what  was  probably  the  kitchen, 
still  preserving  the  shafts  of  its 
original  design,  though  afterwards 
remodelled  in  Tudor  times,  while 
the  upper  storey  also  shows  the 
work  of  both  periods :  but  older 
and  later  work  are  alike  ruined 
now,  and  made  to  serve  for  cattle- 
sheds,  with  some  cottages  added 
at  the  end.  A  beautiful  chapel- 
like  room  stands  next  to  the  re- 
fectory, entered  at  the  west  by  a 
good  pointed  arch  of  the  date  of 
Richard's  foundation,  and  lighted 
in  its  eastern  projection  by  three 
lancet-windows  at  the  end  and 
another  southward,  of  the  same 
early  period.  It  is  known  as  the 
Long  Chamber,  and  was  probably 
the  sisters'  chapter  -  house.  A 
little  nameless  building  next  to  it, 
with  a  chamber  above,  forms  the 
southern  termination  of  the  ruins. 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  sacristy, 
or  perhaps  the  chaplain's  lodging. 
But  these  buildings  are  stables 
now ;  and  the  space  behind  them, 
from  which  they  are  entered,  and 
where  once  the  nuns'  cloister  was, 
is  a  farmyard  now ;  and  against 
the  southern  end  of  the  last  cham- 


ber a  barn  is  built.  Here,  upon 
the  outer  wall  of  the  chamber, 
within  the  barn,  are  to  be  seen 
traces  of  a  building  of  more  elabor- 
ate character,  and  evidently  added 
afterwards.  This  was  the  abbey 
church,  built  probably  when  the 
little  community  was  enriched  by 
Sir  John  de  Molyns.  That  it  was 
a  church  of  some  consideration  is 
evident,  for  besides  the  high  altar 
there  must  no  doubt  have  been  the 
altar  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 
to  whom  the  abbey  was  dedicated ; 
and  further,  Sir  John  made  pro- 
vision for  a  priest  to  serve  at  the 
altar  of  St  Catherine  "  for  the 
good  estate  of  himself  and  Egidia 
his  wife  during  their  mortal  life." 
The  angle  of  the  northern  window 
of  the  sanctuary  may  still  be  traced 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  wall,  and 
a  mutilated  stoup  for  holy  water 
near  the  western  end ;  while  be- 
tween these  is  a  beautiful  sedile 
with  an  arch  beneath  a  pointed 
canopy,  though  all  its  enrichments, 
and  the  moulding  of  the  string- 
course along  the  wall,  have  been 
ruthlessly  defaced.  Enthroned  in 
this  sedile,  we  must  suppose,  the 
abbess  assisted  at  the  solemn  ser- 
vices of  the  Church.  Last  of  all, 
apart  from  the  other  buildings,  in 
an  orchard,  is  a  fragment  still 
called  the  tower,  which  may  have 
been  a  detached  belfry  ;  for  at  the 
surrender  there  were  bells  which, 
together  with  the  lead  of  the 
roofs,  were  valued  at  ,£40.  Seven- 
teen abbesses  there  were,  from 
Margery  de  Eston,  formerly  sub- 
prioress  of  the  Augustinian  house 
at  Goring,  whom  Richard  first  ap- 
pointed, and  Maud  de  Dorchester, 
who  succeeded  her,  down  to  Mar- 
garet Gibson,  who  subscribed  to 
the  King's  supremacy  in  1534, 
and  Alice  Baldwin,  who,  with  her 
nine  sisters,  five  years  later  re- 
ceived small  pensions  as  compen- 
sation and  left  her  sacred  home. 
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And  still  the  ruins  remain  to  tell 
of  the  quiet  seclusion  and  active 
charity  in  which  they  lived  and 
laboured ;  for  even  the  King's 
commissioners  could  find  no  ill 
word  to  say  of  them.1 

The  registers  of  Burnham  Church 
show  that  through  the  seventeenth 
century  the  abbey  barn  had  become 
a  common  resting-place  of  vagrants. 
There  was  "  a  poore  man  buried 
out  of  Bornham  Abbey  barne,"  and 
also  "  a  boye  out  of  the  Abbey 
barne,"  in  1623,  and  "  Margret 
Nutley  a  poore  woman  died  at  the 
Abbey  borne"  in  1666;  and  chil- 
dren "  borne  in  the  Abbey  barne  " 
were  baptised  from  time  to  time 
through  the  same  period. 

Following  the  course  westward 
beyond  the  abbey,  we  have  further 
indications  of  the  character  of  this 
track  in  former  times.  A  little  to 
the  north  of  the  line  there  is  a 
single  house,  still  bearing  the  name 
of  Weston,  and  proving  that  here 
was  once  a  town  or  village  lying 
to  the  west,  in  the  days  when  the 
localities  that  we  have  noticed  had 
an  importance  which  has  passed 
away.  In  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century  it  was  still  known 
as  the  West  Town;  for  in  the 
twenty-third  year  of  Edward  III., 
"John  Durewyne  de  la  Westoune 
in  Burnham  "  grants  to  the  church- 
wardens of  Burnham  the  rental 
and  appurtenances  of  one  acre  of 
ground  in  Langeworth  for  the 
maintenance  of  one  candle  before 
the  image  of  St  Anne. 

A  short  distance  further  we 
reach  Amerden  Bank.  Whether 
the  name  implies  that  once  there 
was  a  defensive  earthwork,  like 
Ambresbury  Banks  in  Epping  For- 
est, or  whether  it  merely  describes 
the  situation  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  it  is  probably  impossible  to 
determine.  At  any  rate  the  posi- 


tion is  remarkable,  with  the  river- 
bank  rising  to  an  unusual  height, 
enabling  the  house  to  stand  close 
to  the  water,  yet  above  the  flood- 
mark.  The  remains  of  its  moat 
still  surround  it,  while  in  front  of 
it  is  the  lock,  remodelled  with  the 
latest  appliances  of  the  Thames 
Navigation  Company,  the  old  and 
the  new  thus  holding  their  own 
side  by  side.  And  now  for  a  mile 
above,  along  the  river -bank,  the 
"  Amerden  estate  "  is  parcelled  out 
for  building  sites,  and  soon  there 
will  be  a  town  of  modern  villas 
on  the  spot  which  hands  down  the 
memory  of  Ambrose,  the  Romano- 
British  chieftain,  and  where  the 
medieval  fishmonger,  Nichole  of 
Aumberdene,  built  his  mansion ; 
and  thus  a  new  history  will  grow 
up  around  the  old  name  of 
Amerden. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
is  Bray,  the  Roman  station  which 
we  have  already  noticed.  Its 
ancient  ford  is  only  superseded 
by  a  ferry-boat,  for  Bray  has 
long  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  con- 
sequence. Perhaps  it  is  best 
known  for  the  quaint  stories  of 
its  vicars.  There  is  the  well- 
known  tale  of  the  old  ecclesiastic 
who  maintained  that  whatever 
changes  might  pass  over  the 
church  and  kingdom  he  would 
still  adhere  to  his  principle,  and 
continue  to  be  vicar  of  Bray. 
And  there  is  the  tale  of  another 
vicar,  who  with  his  curate  was 
taking  luncheon  in  the  inn  at 
Maidenhead,  when  King  James 
I.,  returning  from  hunting,  de- 
sired to  share  their  meal,  to 
which  the  curate  gladly  welcomed 
an  unknown  but  very  entertaining 
stranger,  while  the  vicar  resented 
the  intrusion ;  the  scene  ending 
with  an  assurance  from  his  offend- 
ed Majesty  that  the  senior  ecclesi- 


1  Records  of  Bucks,  v.  47  sqq. 
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astic  should  indeed  remain  un- 
disturbed as  vicar  of  Bray,  but 
the  junior  should  be  a  canon  of 
Windsor. 

The  primitive  track  along  the 
valley  to  the  ford  at  Bray  is  now 
a  thing  of  the  dead  past.  The 
other  ancient  road  along  the  hill- 
top to  the  ferry  at  Cookham  is 
but  a  series  of  lanes  frequented 
by  royal  and  noble  pleasure- seek- 
ers, and  useful  for  local  commerce 
and  husbandry,  but  otherwise  un- 
known. Even  the  great  highroad 
to  Maidenhead  Bridge,  once  busy 
with  the  hurry  of  stage-coaches, 
and  full  of  the  national  life  of  the 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 
centuries,  is  for  all  chief  purposes 
superseded,  like  the  others  to  the 
right  and  left  of  it.  Close  beside 
this  last  road  there  runs  the 
splendid  course  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway,  with  its  four- 
fold line  of  broad  gauge  now  com- 
pleted as  far  as  this  first  crossing 
of  the  Thames  at  Maidenhead,  and 
its  trains  conveying  the  traveller 
in  a  few  short  hours  to  Bristol 
and  Penzance,  to  Birmingham  and 
Holyhead.  Yet  the  same  energy 
that  forges  its  roads  of  iron,  and 
substitutes  the  steam-engines  and 
their  trains  for  the  coaches  and 
pack-horses  of  old,  must  spend 
itself  also  in  the  artificial  protec- 
tion of  spots  of  repose  like  Burn- 
ham  Beeches. 

In  Burnham  and  its  adjacent 
relic  of  the  primeval  woods  the 
interest  of  this  district  centres. 
And  first  the  name  of  the  village 
may  tell  something  of  its  former 
surroundings,  and  point  to  a  great 
natural  change  that  has  passed 
over  the  higher  ground,  corres- 
ponding with  that  which  we  have 
already  observed  in  the  disappear- 
ance of  islands  from  the  river. 
For  the  original  hamlet  would 
seem  to  have  been  called  from 
some  larger  burn  or  brook  than 


now  appears.  There  is  a  brook 
passing  along  behind  the  village 
street  and  carried  round  the  back 
of  the  vicarage-house  as  if  it  had 
once  been  a  protecting  moat.  Pro- 
bably the  same  brook  accounts  for 
the  name  of  a  holder  of  land  here 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  called 
William  in  the  Burne.  But  it  is 
scarcely  more  than  a  little  stream- 
let now.  And  many  place-names 
in  the  upper  parts  of  the  parish 
seem  to  tell  us  that  the  hills  of  the 
ancient  forest  were  once  watered 
far  more  copiously  than  at  the 
present  day.  The  change  must 
doubtless  be  attributed  in  part  to 
the  drainage  and  cultivation  of  the 
soil ;  but  the  system  of  natural 
drainage  with  which  the  hills  are 
interpenetrated  has  borne  a  far 
larger  part  in  producing  the  re- 
sult. There  is  here  the  same  pro- 
cess that  goes  on  upon  a  scale  of 
greater  magnitude  in  the  fissures 
of  a  lofty  limestone  range,  where 
rivulets  and  even  rivers  disappear 
in  the  mountain-side.  The  tourist 
of  the  Craven  Hills  will  recall  the 
fearful  chasm  of  Gaping  Gill  on 
the  flank  of  Ingleborough,  with  a 
large  beck  plunging  into  it,  to 
reappear  far  below  through  the 
Clapham  Caves  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain.  So  here  and  there 
among  the  Burnham  Beeches  a 
streamlet  sinks  into  a  depression 
of  the  ground,  and  the  water,  find- 
ing its  way  through  the  rifts  of 
the  chalk,  forms  a  new  spring 
through  the  hillside.  Hence  there 
must  follow  in  the  course  of  ages 
a  great  diminution  of  the  water- 
courses by  their  absorption  in  the 
yielding  substance  of  the  chalk. 
An  illustration  of  this  may  be 
seen  in  the  outskirts  of  the  forest 
a  mile  above  Burnham.  Among 
the  trees  and  underwood  of  a  copse 
a  little  brook  dies  away,  and  then 
revives  in  one  of  the  clear  springs 
from  which  the  hamlet  of  Britwell 
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takes  its  name.  At  the  spot  of 
its  disappearance  a  keeper's  cot- 
tage bears  the  designation  of 
Lock's  Bottom,  but  the  loch  or 
lake  has  long  ceased  to  exist.  A 
few  hundred  yards  above  it  the 
brook  expands  into  a  small  sheet 
of  water  called  the  Swilly  Pond, 
and  we  recognise  the  word  which 
so  frequently  appears  in  the  com- 
mon river  name  of  Swilly  or  Swale. 
Here  the  brook  collects  the  waters 
from  a  lofty  plateau  of  marshy 
ground  covered  with  furze  and 
heather,  and  known  as  East  Burn- 
ham  Common.  The  dense  forest, 
witli  its  massive  trunks  and  rugged 
limbs,  stretches  away  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  lies  the 
hamlet  of  East  Burnham,  with  its 
scattered  cottages  and  its  four  or 
five  modern  mansions.  On  the 
slope  of  the  hill  is  the  remnant  of 
an  old  manor-house,  the  deep  red 
brick- work  of  its  ancient  wall  sur- 
mounted by  a  quaint  gable  and 
chimneys,  and  fronted  by  the 
relic  of  its  moat,  while  a  spread- 
ing cedar  tells  of  the  former  glories 
of  its  garden.  It  is  the  manor- 
house  of  Allerds,  formerly  owned 
by  the  family  of  Eyre,  whose  re- 
cords exist  in  a  series  of  Tudor 
brasses  and  later  monuments  in 
Burnham  Church,  and  a  tablet  to 
the  last  of  them  a  century  ago  re- 
lates that  they  had  held  the  manor 
for  more  than  four  hundred  years. 
We  might  continue  to  link  on 
chain  after  chain  of  memories  like 
these,  and  always  to  gain  from 
them  some  new  light  upon  the 
dimness  of  past  ages.  We  might 
glance  at  Beaconstield,  just  north 
of  the  Beeches,  where  the  mansion 
of  Hall  Barns  represents  the  manor- 
house  of  Edmund  Waller,  and  the 
remains  of  another  mansion  called 
Gregories  mark  the  home  of  Ed- 
mund Burke,  and  the  church  of 
the  town  possesses  the  graves  in 
which  they  were  laid  to  rest,  the 


poet  in  1687,  the  statesman  in  1797. 
Or  the  town  of  Beaconsfield  may 
remind  us  of  the  more  recent 
statesman  who  took  from  it  the 
title  of  his  earldom,  which  it  is 
said  Edmund  Burke  would  one 
day  have  assumed  had  his  life  been 
spared.  Or  we  may  wander  a 
short  distance  westward  to  the 
home  of  Benjamin  Disraeli  at 
Hughendon  Manor,  and  to  the  ad- 
joining borough  town  of  Chipping 
Wycombe,  which  was  the  scene 
of  his  first  and  unsuccessful  par- 
liamentary contests,  and  for  which 
Edmund  Waller  was  the  represen- 
tative two  centuries  before.  Here, 
too,  we  may  be  led  back  into  re- 
mote ages,  by  the  cluster  of  British 
earthworks  near  the  town,  with 
the  great  double  intrenchment 
of  Desborough  Castle — vulgarly 
called  the  Roundabout — in  the 
centre,  and  the  lesser  fortresses  of 
West  Wycombe  Hill  and  Keep 
Hill  on  either  side.  Or  we  may 
pass  a  little  way  eastward,  to  the 
great  oval  camp  of  the  Britons, 
enclosing  twenty  acres  of  land 
on  the  high  ground  of  Bulstrode 
Park,  where,  according  to  the 
legend,  the  Saxon  family  of  Shob- 
bington  mounted  themselves  on 
bulls  and  successfully  resisted  the 
Norman  invader ;  and  their  chief 
afterwards  submitted  himself  to 
the  Conqueror,  again  riding  to  the 
Court  upon  a  bull,  from  which 
circumstances  his  family  derived 
their  name  of  Bulstrode.  And 
after  their  manor  had  been  bes- 
towed on  Burnham  Abbey,  and 
then  alienated  to  the  Earl  of 
Sarum,  and  again  given  to  Bisham 
Abbey,  the  Bulstrodes  came  a 
second  time  into  possession  of  it 
after  the  dissolution,  and  held  it 
until  the  eventful  history  of  their 
house  ended  by  the  death  of  its 
last  member  at  the  age  of  a  hun- 
dred and  one  at  the  Court  of  St 
Germain's,  whither  he  had  accom- 
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panied  King  James  II. ;  after 
which  his  lands  passed  by  pur- 
chase to  the  infamous  judge,  Sir 
George  Jeffreys  of  Bulstrode,  who 
rebuilt  the  mansion,  and  then 
passed  to  the  Earls  and  Dukes  of 
Portland,  and  lastly,  in  the  pres- 
ent century,  to  the  Duke  of 
Somerset.  Or  once  more  we  may 
wander  a  little  to  the  northward, 
where  the  Celtic  language  marked 
the  highest  point  of  the  Bucking- 
hamshire Chilterns  with  the  name 
of  Penn,  and  where  the  church 
abounds  with  interesting  monu- 
ments of  the  Penn  family,  whose 
descendant,  William  Penn,  the 
founder  of  Pennsylvania,  lies  un- 
named in  the  secluded  burial- 
ground  of  the  Quakers  in  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Chalfont 
St  Giles.  Or  still  to  the  north- 
ward, we  may  look  at  the  noble 
medieval  mansion  of  Great  Hamp- 
den  high  among  the  beech-woods, 
and  the  adjoining  church  with 
its  memorials  of  the  Hampden 
family ;  of  whom  we  may  note 
that  they,  together  with  the 
Penns,  went  to  aid  their  neigh- 
bours the  Shobbingtons  against 
William  the  Norman  in  the  battle 
where  they  strode  the  bulls.  And 


among  these  is  another  nameless 
grave,  in  which  lies  the  great 
John  Hampden. 

But  we  have  already  gathered 
up  sufficient  recollections  to  show 
that  the  ground  which  we  are 
treading  in  this  southern  extrem- 
ity of  the  old  Mercian  kingdom, 
teems  with  records  of  ages  that 
seem  almost  infinite.  From  the 
nameless  antiquity  of  the  river- 
drift  savage,  and  the  rude  hunter 
of  the  hills  who  followed  him,  it 
has  led  us  on  to  the  primitive 
potters  of  the  pit-dwellings,  and 
the  warriors  of  the  Celtic  tribes 
whom  the  Romans  conquered  and 
went  far  to  civilise,  and  the  Saxons 
and  Angles  who  were  next  vic- 
torious, and  who  were  finally  in- 
termingled with  the  Danes  and 
Normans  of  further  conquests,  and 
then  the  Plantagenet  kings  and 
all  the  feudal  and  ecclesiastical 
life  of  the  middle  ages,  and  then 
the  Tudors  and  their  progress  to- 
wards modern  days,  and  then  the 
Stuarts  and  the  final  breakdown 
of  the  ancient  regime,  and  lastly 
the  settlement  of  things  upon 
their  modern  basis,  with  the  people 
and  the  Crown  bound  together  by 
common  ties. 
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AT  length  we  are  within  rea- 
sonable distance  of  the  end  of  one 
of  the  most  laborious  sessions  ever 
endured  by  a  British  Parliament. 
The  review  of  such  a  period  might 
naturally  be  expected  to  include  a 
long  and  more  or  less  satisfactory 
record  of  well-discussed  and  well- 
considered  legislation.  Unhap- 
pily no  such  record  can  be  at- 
tempted by  an  impartial  chronicler 
of  the  parliamentary  history  of  the 
year.  Great  as  have  undoubtedly 
been  the  labours  of  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  there 
have  ensued  no  legislative  results 
commensurate  with  those  labours, 
or  with  the  powers  of  endurance 
displayed  by  our  legislators.  We 
look  back  with  amazement  upon 
the  seven  months  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  meeting  of  Par- 
liament, and  marvel  to  observe 
how  little  has  been  accomplished 
during  the  time,  and  how  much 
of  promised  and  expected  legisla- 
tion remains  not  only  unaccom-. 
plished  but  even  unapproached 
and  unattempted.  A  greater  mar- 
vel, however,  is  to  be  encountered 
by  those  who,  in  these  extraordin- 
ary times,  are  still  capable  of  mar- 
velling at  anything.  The  charge 
of  waste  of  time  and  of  wilful 
obstruction  to  public  business  has 
actually  been  brought  against  her 
Majesty's  Government  by  the  Op- 
position, and  gravely  urged  by 
some  of  those  very  men  who  are 
themselves  mainly  responsible  for 
the  evils  of  which  they  pretend 
to  complain.  It  is  as  if  the  pick- 
pocket should  seek  to  give  the 
policeman  in  charge,  or  the  mur- 
derer should  strive  to  convince 
the  jury  that  it  was  his  victim 
who  really  deserved  to  be  hanged. 


Nevertheless,  it  is  actually  the 
fact  that  Mr  Gladstone  himself  has 
charged  the  Government  with  ob- 
struction and  the  waste  of  public 
time,  and  that  his  janissaries  faith- 
fully repeat  this  unjustifiable  ac- 
cusation in  the  peripatetic  har- 
angues with  which  they  habitually 
weary  the  country. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  British 
people,  being  a  hard-headed  and 
intelligent  race,  will  judge  fairly 
and  impartially  upon  such  a  ques- 
tion, and  will  take  into  consider- 
ation the  probabilities  of  the  case, 
and  the  peculiar  circumstances 
under  which  the  Opposition  strive 
to  turn  against  their  opponents 
the  charges  to  which  they  have 
themselves  been  obnoxious  from 
the  very  commencement  of  the 
session.  The  British  people  will 
see  at  a  glance  that  a  Government 
with  a  good  working  majority  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  can 
have  had  no  object  either  in  wast- 
ing time,  obstructing  the  business 
which  they  had  themselves  intro- 
duced, or  prolonging  the  session  to 
an  indefinite  length.  Their  inter- 
est lay  entirely  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Their  natural  and  legiti- 
mate desire  must  have  been  to  pro- 
duce and  carry  the  measures  which 
they  had  promised,  to  prove  their 
capacity  for  the  duties  they  had 
undertaken  to  discharge,  and  to 
conclude  the  session  at  a  reasonable 
time.  Indeed,  the  very  fact  that 
their  majority  in  the  Commons  has 
all  along  depended  upon  the  sup- 
port of  the  Liberal  Unionists,  must 
have  made  them  still  more  anxious 
to  bring  forward  those  measures 
upon  home  and  domestic  subjects, 
by  the  character  of  which  they 
hoped  to  show  that  the  alliance 
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between  themselves  and  Lord 
Hartington's  followers  was  not 
confined  to  the  Home  Rule  ques- 
tion, but  that  there  existed  be- 
tween them  enough  of  general 
political  sympathy  to  justify  the 
hope  that  this  alliance  might  be- 
come closer  and  more  permanent. 
Everything  points  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  to  obstruct  and  to  waste 
time  would  have  been  directly  con- 
trary to  the  interests  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  the  accusation 
against  them  would  be  unintelli- 
gible as  well  as  ridiculous,  if  it 
were  not  so  obviously  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  unscrupulous  op- 
ponents to  advance  it.  They,  in- 
deed, from  Mr  Gladstone  down  to 
Sir  William  Harcourt,  have  not 
been  troubled  with  many  scruples, 
either  as  to  committing  the  of- 
fences themselves  or  charging  them 
upon  innocent  men  afterwards. 

How  differently  would  the  busi- 
ness of  the  session  have  been  car- 
ried on  throughout,  how  much 
higher  would  the  credit  of  the 
House  of  Commons  have  stood  in 
the  country,  and  how  much  more 
agreeable  and  satisfactory  would 
have  been  our  present  retrospect 
of  the  session,  if  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  had  taken  at  the  out- 
set a  worthy  and  constitutional 
line  of  action  !  If  Mr  Gladstone 
had  boldly  set  his  face  against  ob- 
struction from  the  first — if,  even, 
without  repudiating  any  part  of  his 
newly  adopted  Home  Rule  creed, 
he  had  made  it  abundantly  clear 
to  his  Parnellite  allies  that  the 
Opposition,  if  led  by  him,  must 
be  conducted  upon  constitutional 
lines,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
traditions  of  Parliament  and  the 
established  usages  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  much  of  the  evil  which 
has  occurred  would  have  been  pre- 
vented, and  the  disgrace  into  which 
the  House  has  been  brought  by  the 


conduct  of  some  of  its  members 
would  probably  have  been  avoided. 
Unhappily,  such  a  course  was  not 
congenial  to  the  character  and  dis- 
position of  Mr  Gladstone.  It  was 
doubtless  to  the  advantage  of  his 
party  that  the  Government  should 
be  obstructed,  and  should  be  un- 
able to  show  to  the  country  a  good 
record  of  legislation  at  the  close  of 
the  session.  If,  therefore,  we  fol- 
low the  wise  old  rule  of  consider- 
ing, after  a  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted, to  whose  advantage  it  has 
been,  and  from  these  premisses  pro- 
ceed to  guess  at  the  probable  per- 
petrator, we  shall  see  that  the 
charge  of  obstruction  and  waste  of 
time  are  much  more  likely  to  at- 
tach rightly  to  Mr  Gladstone  and 
his  friends  than  to  their  opponents. 
At  all  events,  it  is  the  Opposition 
who  have  been  the  gainers,  and 
the  Government  the  losers,  by 
what  has  occurred.  Moreover,  the 
Gladstonian  Liberals  have  had  an 
opportunity,  of  which  they  have 
not  been  slow  to  avail  themselves, 
of  misrepresenting  their  opponents 
and  raising  the  false  issue  of 
"  Conciliation  v.  Coercion,"  which 
has  doubtless  produced  a  consider- 
able, though  it  is  to  be  hoped  only 
a  temporary,  improvement  in  their 
political  position.  It  is  true  that 
they  could  only  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  in  question  by 
a  gross  violation  of  public  duty,  a 
departure  from  the  old  and  right- 
eous tactics  of  constitutional  op- 
position, and  an  amount  of  dirt- 
eating  on  the  part  of  their  front 
bench  almost  unparalleled  in  par- 
liamentary history. 

These,  however,  are  but  trifles  to 
the  present  leaders  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, provided  that  a  political  advan- 
tage can  be  secured.  The  Queen's 
Government  declared  upon  their 
responsibility  that  it  was  necessary 
to  strengthen  the  criminal  law  in 
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Ireland.  If  Mr  Gladstone  had 
had  the  fairness  and  manliness  to 
stand  forward,  to  declare  that  the 
Government  must  bear  the  whole 
responsibility  of  their  demand,  but 
that  with  that  qualification  and 
understanding  he  felt  bound  to 
support  them,  he  would  have  taken 
a  course  honourable  to  himself,  in 
strict  accordance  with  precedent, 
and  one  which  would  have  placed 
him  in  an  impregnable  position  for 
future  action,  whether  the  demand 
of  the  Government  afterwards 
turned  out  to  have  been  justifiable 
or  the  reverse.  But  although  such 
a  course  would  appear  to  have  been 
obviously  dictated  by  public  duty, 
although  precedent  seemed  to  re- 
quire it,  and  as  regarded  the  nature 
of  the  Government  Bill  itself,  it 
was  incontestably  less  stringent 
than  one  of  a  similar  character 
introduced  by  Mr  Gladstone's  own 
Government  five  years  ago,  these 
considerations  went  for  nothing 
when  there  appeared  on  the  other 
side  the  chance  of  damaging  the 
"Tory  Government."  Mr  Glad- 
stone threw  himself  into  the  bitter- 
est opposition  to  the  measure — he 
denounced  it  to  the  country  as  a 
"wanton,"  "miserable,"  "insult- 
ing," and  "  disastrous "  Bill,  and 
by  his  language  and  conduct  must 
be  held  to  have  made  himself  re- 
sponsible for  the  indefensible  tac- 
tics by  which  the  measure  was  op- 
posed in  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  well  as  for  the  misrepresenta- 
tions and  exaggerations  regarding 
it  with  which  the  country  has 
been  flooded. 

As  far  as  the  merits  of  the  Bill 
itself  are  concerned,  it  may  suffice 
to  call  three  things  to  our  recol- 
lection. First,  that  Lord  Selborne, 
Mr  Gladstone's  own  Lord  Chan- 
cellor in  1882,  who  had  previously 
emphatically  declared  that  the  Bill 
of  the  present  session  was  of  a  less 
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drastic  character  than  that  of  1882, 
demolished  the  case  of  the  Opposi- 
tion in  a  speech  delivered  upon  the 
Committee  stage  of  the  measure  in 
the  House  of  Lords  ;  secondly,  that 
after  all  the  bounce  and  bluster 
with  which  Gladstonian  orators, 
following  their  leader's  example, 
had  denounced  the  Bill  throughout 
the  country,  the  occupants  of  the 
Opposition  front  bench  in  the 
House  of  Lords  (where  there  were 
no  Irish  Nationalists  to  cheer 
them,  and  to  interrupt  their  oppo- 
nents) shrank  from  debate  when 
the  Bill  reached  that  august  as- 
sembly, and  fared  miserably  in  the 
debate  which  was  forced  upon  them ; 
and  thirdly,  that  Lord  Hartington 
has  stated,  in  words  which  will  be 
indorsed  by  every  impartial  man, 
that  it  appears  to  him  that  there 
was  "  no  reasonable  cause  for  the 
protracted  opposition  to  the  Bill, 
except  the  desire  to  discredit  the 
Government,  and  to  embarrass  poli- 
tical opponents  by  preventing  them 
from  taking  legislation  of  any  other 
character."  In  truth,  the  Bill  was 
one  absolutely  necessary  to  enable 
the  Government  to  vindicate  the 
supremacy  of  the  law  in  Ireland, 
and  to  show  that  no  authority 
other  than  that  of  her  Majesty 
could  be  permitted  to  rule  in  that 
country.  To  call  that  "  coercion  " 
which  was  introduced  in  order  to 
free  the  Irish  tenantry  from  a 
coercion  more  galling,  more  cruel, 
and  more  systematic  than  the  his- 
tory of  our  country  has  hitherto 
recorded,  was  and  is  a  misnomer 
of  which  honest  and  fair-minded 
men -should  be  ashamed.  The  ques- 
tion was  one  between  the  "coercion" 
of  criminals  or  of  law-abiding  men, 
and  nothing  has  for  many  years 
been  so  discreditable  to  the  Liberal 
party  and  their  leaders  as  the 
course  which  they  have  pursued 
in  order  to  satisfy  their  Parnellite 
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allies  upon  a  question  upon  which 
loyal  men  of  all  parties  should 
have  been  found  standing  side  by 
side.  Whatever  may  be  said  by 
way  of  excuse  on  their  behalf,  few 
thoughtful  politicians  will  doubt 
that,  had  Mr  Gladstone  himself 
been  in  office,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  him  to  have  allowed 
the  system  of  tyranny  which  has 
prevailed  in  parts  of  Ireland  to 
have  continued  without  let  or  hin- 
drance. Judging  from  the  past, 
it  is  unlikely  that  he  would  have 
hesitated  to  introduce  a  measure 
for  the  vindication  of  the  Queen's 
authority  in  Ireland,  had  the  re- 
sponsibility of  that  vindication 
rested  upon  his  shoulders.  Indeed, 
even  if  a  measure  of  Home  Rule 
had  been  in  prospect,  he  must  have 
provided  for  the  security  of  the  com- 
munity during  the  interval  which 
would  of  necessity  have  elapsed  be- 
fore the  new  national  power  could 
be  created  to  which  he  proposed  to 
hand  over  the  control  of  the  ex- 
ecutive. This  could  hardly  have 
been  done  without  strengthening 
the  law,  and  the  responsibility  of 
neglect  in  this  particular  would 
have  pressed  upon  Mr  Gladstone 
as  much  in  1887  as  it  did  in  1882, 
and  indeed  in  1886,  in  which  year 
he  has  informed  us  that  it  had 
been  the  intention  of  his  Govern- 
ment to  have  renewed  some  por- 
tion of  the  Peace  Preservation 
Act  had  they  continued  in  office. 
It  can  hardly,  therefore,  be  open  to 
question  that,  had  the  Gladston- 
ians  been  in  office  during  the 
present  session,  they  would  have 
been  compelled  to  apply  to  Parlia- 
ment for  additional  powers  to 
maintain  order  and  enforce  the 
law  in  Ireland  ;  and  it  has  been 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  this  fact 
that  they  have  deemed  it  con- 
sistent with  the  duty  of  loyal  men 
and  patriotic  citizens  to  denounce 


the  Government  in  unmeasured 
terms  for  taking  a  course  which 
it  was  absolutely  indispensable  for 
any  Government  to  have  taken. 

In  spite  of  their  obstructive  tac- 
tics and  unscrupulous  opposition, 
the  Crimes  Bill  has  indeed  become 
law,  and  the  country  will  look  for 
its  resolute  enforcement  by  the 
Government.  The  only  success 
which  the  Gladstonian  faction  has 
achieved  has  been  the  delay  of 
necessary  legislation,  especially  for 
Great  Britain,  and  for  this  delay 
they  will  hereafter  be  held  respon- 
sible by  the  constituencies.  Irish- 
men indeed,  unless  they  differ  en- 
tirely from  ordinary  mortals,  must 
perceive  that  the  remedial  mea- 
sures promised  by  Government 
with  regard  to  their  country  have 
been  barred  and  delayed  by  the 
very  men  who  seek  to  pose  as  the 
special  champions  of  Ireland,  and 
that  it  is  the  Gladstonians  who 
are  responsible  for  having  once 
more  made  that  unhappy  country 
the  battle-field  of  contending  poli- 
tical parties,  and  this  at  a  crisis  of 
her  history  at  which  the  best  men 
of  all  parties  were  ready  to  have 
united  in  an  attempt  to  settle  the 
questions  which  peculiarly  affect 
her,  upon  a  sound  and  satisfactory 
basis.  Upon  the  one  "  remedial 
measure  "  for  Ireland,  the  passage 
of  which  could  not  be  prevented 
by  Gladstonian-Parnellite  obstruc- 
tion, we  speak  with  reserve.  The 
"  Land  Bill  "  was  not  a  measure 
which  in  ordinary  times  and  under 
common  circumstances  would  ever 
have  been  introduced  by  a  Conser- 
vative Government.  We  have  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  times  and 
circumstances  were  wholly  excep- 
tional, before  we  can  justify  to 
ourselves  the  introduction  or  the 
provisions  of  a  measure  which  dealt 
with  the  rights  of  property  after  a 
fashion  which  can  hardly  have  re- 
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commended  itself  to  the  minds  of 
constitutional  lawyers  or  ordinarily 
honest  men. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  the  main 
principles  of  constitutional  law 
and  of  ordinary  honesty  were  so 
roughly  invaded  and  set  aside  by 
the  Gladstone  Land  Bill  of  1881, 
that  they  have  ceased  to  be  land- 
marks for  Irish  land  legislation 
since  that  eventful  epoch.  Par- 
liament at  that  time  entered  upon 
a  groove  from  which  extrication 
has  since  been  difficult,  and  the 
fresh  "concessions"  made  to  ten- 
ants by  the  Bill  of  the  present 
year  are  little  more  than  deduc- 
tions, more  or  less  logical,  from  the 
premisses  then  laid  down.  This 
fact  was  well  expressed  in  a  casual 
sentence  of  Lord  Salisbury's,  which 
declared  the  difficulty  of  introduc- 
ing "  sane  "  principles  into  a  legis- 
lation which  was  itself  "  insane." 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Glad- 
stone Government,  who  saw  no 
way  of  meeting  agitation  save  by 
yielding  to  the  demands  of  agita- 
tors, Parliament  was  induced  to 
depart  from  the  definite  principles 
emphatically  laid  down  by  Mr 
Gladstone  in  his  Irish  Land  Bill 
of  1870,  and  to  enter  upon  a  down- 
ward course  in  the  legislation  of 
1881  which  was  deplored  and 
dreaded  by  every  one  who  under- 
stood the  questions  under  discus- 
sion. Not  only  has  there  been 
a  facilis  descensus  since  that  un- 
happy departure  from  sound 
principles,  but  it  has  been  one 
which  it  has  been  impossible  to 
avoid,  and  hence  it  has  arisen 
that  the  Conservative  Government 
of  to-day  have  been  obliged  to  in- 
troduce a  measure  which  has 
doubtless  been  distasteful  to  many 
of  their  supporters.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  loyally  introduced  and 
carried  with  the  object  of  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  the  Irish  ten- 


ants, and  we  can  but  hope  that 
it  may  not  only  have  this  effect, 
but  may  also  show  to  the  class  for 
whose  benefit  it  is  intended  that 
there  is  no  unwillingness  on  the 
part  of  the  Conservative  Govern- 
ment and  the  Unionist  party  to 
go  to  the  utmost  limit  of  constitu- 
tional and  equitable  concession  in 
order  to  remove  even  the  sem- 
blance of  a  grievance  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  "sister  island." 

The  Government  have  been 
charged  with  permitting  amend- 
ments to  be  made  in  the  House 
of  Lords  with  a  view  to  satisfying 
Irish  landlords ;  and  it  has  been 
alleged  by  the  Parnellites  and 
their  allies  that  the  value  of  the 
Land  Bill  has  been  thereby  greatly 
diminished,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment have  actually  broken  faith 
by  their  acceptance  of  these  amend- 
ments. But  any  one  who  impar- 
tially considers  the  matter  will  find 
that  these  charges  cannot  be  sup- 
ported. It  has  been  indeed  a  dif- 
ficult task  to  steer  between  the 
conflicting  interests  which  are  in- 
volved in  any  measure  of  Irish 
land  legislation ;  but  the  Govern- 
ment have  acted  throughout  in 
that  spirit  of  conciliation  by  which 
alone  it  was  possible  that  the  ques- 
tions at  issue  could  receive  a  satis- 
factory solution.  We  regret,  in- 
deed, that  Mr  T.  W.  Russell 
(whose  services  to  the  Unionist 
cause  we  gladly  admit  and  appreci- 
ate) should  have  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  declare  his  opinion  that 
too  much  concession  has  been 
made  to  Irish  landlords ;  but  he 
and  those  who  think  with  him 
should  bear  in  mind  that  there 
are  many  who  hold  an  entirely 
different  opinion. 

No  class  in  the  world,  we  ima- 
gine, has  ever  received  so  many 
and  such  special  legislative  gifts 
as  the  Irish  tenants  :  and  although 
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we  are  old-fashioned  enough  to 
believe  that  interference  by  Par- 
liament with  freedom  of  contract 
is  a  departure  from  sound  prin- 
ciple, which  cannot  be  carried  out 
without  grave  risk  to  all  concern- 
ed, and  to  the  community  at  large, 
yet  when  such  interference  has 
been  deliberately  undertaken  and 
carried  out,  it  is  well  that  both 
parties  in  the  State  should  have 
combined  to  render  the  working  of 
the  system  as  successful  as  its  na- 
ture will  permit.  The  Land  Bill  of 
this  session  has  been  acknowledged, 
even  by  some  of  the  opponents  of 
the  Government,  to  be  a  measure 
conceived  in  a  "  generous  "  spirit ; 
and  the  carping  criticisms  of  the 
ex-official  Gladstonians  will  not 
prevent  the  recognition  of  that 
spirit  by  all  who  desire  to  judge 
fairly  and  impartially  of  the  matter. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to 
refer  in  detail  to  the  other  meas- 
ures of  the  Government,  some  few 
of  which  have  been  passed  and 
some  withdrawn,  because,  after 
all,  the  session  of  1887  will  always 
be  remarkable  for  the  completion 
of  three  undertakings — viz.,  the 
better  control  by  the  House  of 
Commons  of  its  own  business ;  the 
strengthening  of  the  law  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  the  Land  Bill  to  which 
we  have  already  referred.  All 
other  legislative  attempts,  success- 
ful or  unsuccessful,  have  really 
been  secondary  to  the  three  objects 
which  it  was  necessary  to  accom- 
plish, and  the  accomplishment  of 
which  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  clear 
the  way  for  other  legislation  in  the 
near  future. 

Of  late  years  Ireland  has  occu- 
pied far  more  than  her  legitimate 
share  of  the  time  of  Parliament, 
and  even  yet  there  is  foreshadowed 
a  Land  Purchase  Scheme,  which 
will  doubtless  require  and  obtain 
a  further  portion  of  that  time. 
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But  the  courage  and  determination 
of  the  Government  in  refusing  to 
make  their  Act  for  strengthening 
the  law  in  Ireland  a  merely  tem- 
porary measure,  and  in  dealing 
with  the  land  question  in  a  large 
and  generous  spirit,  deserve  and 
will  doubtless  receive  their  reward 
in  the  removal  of  two  subjects 
which  have  constantly  blocked  the 
path  of  legislation  for  many  years 
past,  and  will  enable  Parliament 
to  apply  its  energies  to  other  efforts 
in  the  direction  of  progressive  im- 
provement. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge  at  present, 
those  efforts  are  not  likely  to  be 
interrupted  by  foreign  or  colonial 
matters.  Under  the  able  and  firm 
administration  of  Lord  Salisbury, 
a  general  confidence  as  regards  our 
relations  with  foreign  Powers  has 
become  established  in  the  mind  of 
the  public,  and  it  is  generally  felt 
that  the  honour  and  interests  of 
Great  Britain  are  safe  in  the  hands 
which  now  hold  the  reins  of 
power.  There  will,  of  course,  from 
time  to  time  arise  clouds  in  the 
horizon,  and  attempts  will  never  be 
wanting  on  the  part  of  political  foes 
at  home  to  magnify  trifles  and  to 
suggest  misunderstandings,  even 
where  they  never  existed.  But  let 
any  man  of  ordinary  discernment 
contrast  the  present  state  of  our 
foreign  relations  with  that  which 
existed  under  the  restless  and 
uncertain  spirit  which  dominated 
Mr  Gladstone's  Government,  and 
there  will  be  found  ample  cause  for 
congratulation  upon  the  happy 
change  which  has  been  effected, 
and  the  greater  authority  and 
influence  abroad  admittedly  pos- 
sessed by  the  British  Govern- 
ment. 

As  regards  our  colonies,  thanks 
to  the  conference  so  wisely  sug- 
gested and  initiated  by  Mr  Stan- 
hope, this  year  has  witnessed  the 
2F 
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visit  of  very  many  of  our  leading 
colonists  to  these  shores,  and  the 
conference  itself  has  proved  the 
means  of  bringing  colonies  and 
mother  country  into,  if  possible,  a 
nearer  and  closer  communion  than 
previously  existed.  Never  did 
there  exist  a  better  feeling  between 
those  subjects  of  Queen  Victoria 
who  inhabit  these  islands  and 
those  who  dwell  under  the  same 
flag  in  distant  quarters  of  the 
globe,  and  never  was  greater  proof 
given  of  that  loyal  attachment  to 
Queen  and  Constitution  which  is 
indubitably  cherished  by  Britons 
in  every  part  of  the  world.  And 
yet,  whilst  so  much  has  been  ac- 
complished during  the  past  few 
months  to  weld  together  the  vari- 
ous component  parts  of  this  great 
empire,  and  specially,  moreover, 
in  this  Jubilee  year  of  our  Queen, 
to  manifest  the  enthusiastic  loyalty 
with  which  her  crown  and  person 
are  regarded  by  her  subjects,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  in  some  re- 
spects an  insecurity  which,  under 
such  circumstances,  ought  not  to 
exist.  Well  as  Ministers  have 
worked,  boldly  as  they  have 
borne  themselves,  and  faithfully 
as  the  Liberal  Unionists  have 
supported  them  in  their  com- 
bat with  the  common  enemy, 
it  must  still  be  frankly  owned 
that  the  position  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  Unionist  party 
has  not  been  strengthened  during 
the  session  which  has  just  con- 
cluded. We  have  never  been 
among  those  who  habitually  pro- 
claim "  peace "  when  there  is 
"  no  peace ;  "  and  we  hold  it  to  be 
far  better  to  tell  the  truth  and 
face  the  real  position  than  to  at- 
tempt to  gloss  over  errors  and  mis- 
fortunes, and  to  paint  the  picture 
in  brighter  hues  than  can  be  justi- 
fied by  the  reality.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  at  the  close  of  this 
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session  there  is  more  of  assurance 
and  vigour  in  the  Gladstonians  and 
of  corresponding  depression  in  the 
Unionist  ranks  than  was  the  case 
at  its  commencement.  This  has 
mainly  been  caused  by  the  result 
of  several  bye-elections,  which  the 
Gladstonians  attribute  to  the  un- 
popularity of  the  miscalled  "Co- 
ercion "  Bill  of  the  Government, 
and  the  gradual  reconciliation  of 
Liberals  throughout  the  country 
to  the  Home  Rule  policy  of  Mr 
Gladstone.  The  triumphs  of  the 
Separatist  party  in  the  bye-elec- 
tions really  amount  to  this — that 
at  Burnley,  in  the  Spalding  divi- 
sion of  Lincolnshire,  at  Coventry, 
and  in  the  Northwich  division  of 
Cheshire,  four  representatives  who 
are  to  be  ranked  as  Separatists  or 
Gladstonians  have  replaced  Conser- 
vative or  Unionist  members ;  whilst 
in  several  metropolitan  constituen- 
cies the  Conservative  majority, 
though  considerable,  has  been  less 
than  was  obtained  at  the  general 
election  last  year.  It  is  true  that 
in  one  such  constituency  (Hornsey) 
the  majority  was  considerably  in- 
creased ;  that  in  one  division  of 
Cornwall  (St  Austell)  the  Separ- 
atist majority  was  greatly  dimin- 
ished; and  that  in  another  division 
of  the  same  county,  as  also  in  the 
City  of  London  (vacant  by  the 
elevation  of  Mr  Hubbard  to  the 
Peerage),  no  Gladstonian  candi- 
date ventured  to  put  in  an  appear- 
ance. Nevertheless,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  there  has  been  a  clear 
loss  of  four  seats  to  the  Ministerial 
and  a  corresponding  gain  to  the 
Separatist  party,  and  of  this  the 
latter  are  entitled  to  make  the 
most.  It  is  true  that,  in  the 
Spalding  division,  the  Gladstonian 
candidate  was  well  known  to  the 
constituency — which  he  was  con- 
testing for  the  third  time ;  whilst 
his  opponent  was  not  only  entirely 
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unknown,  but  unfortunately  com- 
menced his  canvass  of  an  agricul- 
tural constituency  by  frankly 
avowing  that  he  knew  nothing 
about  agriculture.  It  is  also  true 
that  the  Gladstonian  candidate  for 
Coventry  had  already  contested 
that  constituency,  and  that  the 
smallness  of  the  majority  by  which 
he  was  returned  indicates  no  great 
reaction  among  the  electors.  More- 
over, although  the  large  majority 
in  the  Northwich  division  of 
Cheshire  testifies  to  the  activity 
with  which  the  Irish  propagand- 
ists of  "Home  Rule"  have  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  the  working 
men  of  the  value  of  that  policy 
which,  in  a  wiser  mood,  they  re- 
jected last  year,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  seat  was  at  that 
time  unexpectedly  wrested  from 
the  enemy  by  the  deceased  Con- 
servative representative,  and  that 
his  Gladstonian  successor  was  a 
candidate  of  exceptional  local 
power. 

All  these  excuses  are  sufficiently 
legitimate,  but  they  do  not  alter 
the  fact  of  the  relative  loss  and 
gain  to  the  two  political  parties. 
Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  a  still 
heavier  blow  has  been  inflicted 
upon  the  Unionist  cause  by  the 
large  majority  which  has  return- 
ed Sir  George  Trevelyan  for  the 
Bridgeton  division  of  Glasgow. 
Sir  George  Trevelyan  certainly  de- 
served no  such  triumph.  No  poli- 
tician had  expressed  himself  more 
firmly  and  strongly  against  the 
Home  Rule  bills  of  Mr  Gladstone, 
and  against  special  points  in  those 
bills  upon  which  no  concession  has 
been  made  by  their  author.  More- 
j  over,  up  to  a  very  recent  period, 
Sir  George  Trevelyn  has  attended 
Unionist  meetings,  shared  Unioii- 
I  ist  counsels,  and  been  trusted  by 
I  Unionist  leaders.  He  has  respond- 
ed to  their  confidence  by  letters  of 


advice  to  various  constituencies 
during  the  late  bye  -  elections,  in 
which,  still  posing  as  a  Liberal 
Unionist,  he  has  urged  the  electors 
to  support  Gladstonian  candidates. 
This,  of  course,  was  a  farce  which 
could  not  long  be  played,  and  Sir 
George  found  it  convenient  to 
throw  off  the  mask  when  the 
vacancy  for  Bridgeton  occurred. 
When  Lord  Hartington  was  re- 
cently sounded  upon  his  disposition 
towards  reunion  with  the  Glad- 
stonian party,  he  declared  his  de- 
termination not  to  "  sneak  back 
into  the  fold."  Sir  George  Tre- 
velyan has  preferred  to  do  so,  not 
without  sneers  and  attacks  directed 
against  some  of  the  loyal  comrades 
whom  he  has  deserted,  and  the 
only  excuse  to  be  made  for  him  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  he  is 
so  intensely  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  "  party "  as  to  be  wholly  un- 
equal and  unable  to  act  with  men 
who  are  sufficiently  noble  and 
large-souled  to  forget  party  when 
patriotism  demands  the  sacrifice. 
The  action — or  reaction — of  Sir 
George  is,  in  fact,  an  example  of 
the  extreme  difficulty  which  minds 
of  a  certain  calibre  find  in  rising 
above  party,  and  shaking  off  the 
trammels  with  which  it  restrains 
all  independence  in  its  votaries. 
Of  course,  taken  in  the  fair  and 
legitimate  acceptation  of  the  word, 
"  party  "  signifies  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  combination  of  men 
whose  political  principles  are  in 
unison,  in  order  to  promote  the 
development  and  success  of  those 
principles  in  the  government  of 
the  State.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, unless  the  principles  upon 
which  such  a  combination  be 
formed  are  accurately  defined  and 
clearly  understood,  there  is  a  tend- 
ency in  "  party  "  to  degenerate  into 
the  mere  machine  by  which  cer- 
tain individuals  become  possessed 
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of  place  and  power;  and  as  soon 
as  this  is  the  case,  "  party "  be- 
comes a  distinct  evil  to  the  State, 
and  a  means  of  deteriorating  the 
morality  and  character  of  public 
men. 

In  the  recent  and  present  crisis 
of  political  affairs  in  Great  Britain, 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  "party" 
have  been  brought  forcibly  before 
the  judgment  of  the  public.  The 
declaration  of  Mr  Gladstone  in 
favour  of  that  Home  Rule  of 
which  both  his  political  friends  and 
foes  had  always  believed  him  to 
be  the  firm  opponent,  was  scarcely 
less  astonishing  to  the  world  than 
the  readiness  with  which  the  rank 
and  file  of  his  official  following 
swallowed  the  pill,  and  the  entire 
change  of  tone  towards  Parnellites 
and  Parnellism  on  the  part  of  some 
of  those  who  had  been  the  loudest 
in  their  previous  condemnation 
of  both.  Mr  Gladstone  led  the 
"  party,"  and  change  of  principle 
and  abandonment  of  consistency 
were  preferable  to  the  disruption 
of  "  party "  ties  and  the  loss  of 
political  organisation.  We  can 
well  believe  that  the  struggle  in 
some  breasts  must  have  been  severe, 
and  the  highest  honour  is  due  to 
those  who  saw  in  the  welfare  of 
their  country  an  object  more  to  be 
desired  than  the  interests  of  their 
"party."  But,  ever  since  that 
division  upon  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
which  dismissed  the  Gladstone 
Ministry,  "  party  "  has  been  doing 
its  utmost  to  cripple  independence, 
to  visit  with  the  ban  of  outlawry 
every  Liberal  whose  confidence  in 
Mr  Gladstone  has  been  shaken  by 
his  extraordinary  course,  and  to  de- 
clare that  to  follow,  absolutely  and 
submissively,  the  particular  line 
chalked  out  by  this  erratic  states- 
man, is  a  necessary  qualification 
for  all  who  wish  to  be  considered 
as  members  of  the  "  Liberal  party." 


Of  course,  anything  more  illiberal 
than  Gladstonian  "  Liberality  "  can 
scarcely  be  conceived  ;  but  that  has 
very  little  to  do  with  the  matter. 
The  machine  of  party  must  be 
kept  in  order,  and  its  organisation 
retained  in  a  fit  condition  for 
action,  and  the  only  manner  in 
which  this  can  be  accomplished  is 
by  a  total  suspension  of  independ- 
ence and  individuality,  and  a  meek 
submission  to  the  dictator. 

There,  are  in  fact,  two  power- 
ful antagonistic  forces  warring 
amongst  us  at  this  minute.  There 
is  the  perfectly  honest  and  legiti- 
mate belief,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
party  government  is  essential  to 
the  country,  and  that  party  organ- 
isations must  be  at  all  hazards  pre- 
served. On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  strong  feeling  that  questions 
of  the  magnitude  with  which  we 
have  lately  been  dealing  —  ques- 
tions concerning  the  unity  and 
power  of  our  empire — are  too  vast 
and  too  important  to  be  the  sub- 
jects of  party  conflict,  and  that 
beyond  and  above  party  differ- 
ences there  are  principles  upon 
which  all  Britons  should  unite, 
and  which  are  neither  to  be  ob- 
scured by  the  ambiguities  nor  im- 
perilled by  the  caprice  of  one  great 
party  leader.  If  party  ought  at 
this  moment  to  be  regarded,  let  it 
not  be  the  party  of  Liberal  or  Tory, 
but  the  party  of  the  empire — the 
party  which  will  place  before  all 
things  the  unity  of  the  empire 
and  the  supremacy  of  the  Queen's 
authority  over  every  part  of  her 
dominions.  In  speaking  of  such  a 
party  we  are  by  no  means  com- 
mitting ourselves  to  the  advocacy 
of  a  Coalition  Ministry,  which 
has  recently  been  so  earnestly 
suggested  in  certain  quarters. 
Without  a  coalition  there  may, 
and  there  ought  to  be,  a  closer 
drawing  together  of  all  to  whom 
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the  cause  of  the  Union  is  dear.  It 
is  from  a  strong  feeling  of  the 
necessity  for  such  action,  that  we 
hail  with  the  greatest  satisfaction 
the  notification  that  the  "  Liberal 
Unionists  "  are  taking  in  hand  the 
work  of  organisation.  It  is  their 
duty  as  well  as  their  interest  to 
do  so,  and  they  may  enter  upon 
their  task  with  confidence  of  ulti- 
mate success.  For  although  the 
organisation  of  the  "Liberal  party" 
adhered,  for  the  main  part,  to  Mr 
Gladstone  in  his  recent  change 
of  front,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
believe  that  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  party,  as  it  becomes  better 
instructed  in  the  truths  of  the 
Irish  question,  will  not  to  a  large 
extent  return  to  the  leadership 
of  Lord  Hartington  and  those 
patriotic  men  who  have  followed 
him  in  the  advocacy  of  Union- 
ist opinions.  In  politics,  as  in 
ordinary  life,  habit  is  a  great 
master  of  men ;  and  the  habit  of 
wearing  a  particular  colour,  and  of 
following  a  particular  statesman, 
is  one  which  our  countrymen  find 
it  hard  to  discard.  Gradually, 
however,  they  will  become  alive 
to  the  fact  that  the  best  and 
cleverest  men  upon  the  Liberal 
side  have  not  left  Mr  Gladstone 
for  any  mere  whim  or  fancy  of 
their  own,  or  upon  any  slight  and 
unimportant  issues.  They  will 
awaken  to  the  knowledge  that  the 
great  statesmen  of  ninety  years 
ago,  whose  fame  Mr  Gladstone  so 
ruthlessly  and  recklessly  attacks 
and  decries,  whose  memory  he 
asperses,  and  whose  measures  he 
seeks  to  brand  with  infamy,  were 
after  all  neither  so  ignorant  of  the 
necessities  of  Great  Britain,  nor 
of  Ireland,  as  their  accuser  would 
have  us  believe.  They  will  dis- 
cover that  the  truth  is  not  to  be 
learned  from  partisan  speakers  and 
writers  of  one  particular  school, 
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and  that  accusations  wantonly 
made  against  those  who  have 
laboured  for  their  country  in  the 
past  will  eventually  recoil  upon 
the  heads  of  those  who  make 
them. 

But  whilst  such  accusations  are 
freely  made,  and  the  doctrine  em- 
phatically laid  down  that  Mr  Glad- 
stone and  his  opinions  are  infallible, 
although  their  acceptance  entails 
the  condemnation  of  all  that  our 
fathers  fought  for,  and  that  we 
have  hitherto  been  taught  to  re- 
vere, it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  Unionists,  whether  Liberal  or 
Conservative,  should  organise  and 
work  with  a  will,  in  order  to  coun- 
teract the  evil  doctrines  which  are 
being  spread  far  and  wide  among 
the  constituencies.  Throughout 
the  coming  autumn  we  shall  have 
a  further  development  of  these 
doctrines.  For  good  or  for  evil, 
the  extension  of  the  suffrage  and 
the  giving  to  the  masses  political 
power  has  been  followed  by  one 
result  which  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  anticipated  by  either  political 
party.  Political  warfare  can  no 
longer  be  postponed  until  a  general 
election,  nor  carried  on  only  by 
quiet  discussions  at  home  and 
articles  in  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines. It  has  been  transferred  to 
the  platforms  of  innumerable  meet- 
ings, and  has  apparently  become 
part  and  parcel  of  our  very  exist- 
ence. Both  Unionists  and  Home- 
Rulers  appear  to  be  possessed  with 
the  belief  that  the  masses  are  to 
be  won  over  to  their  side  by  foren- 
sic eloquence.  Orators  on  either 
side  flood  the  country  with  their 
voluble  harangues,  and  the  citizen 
who  loves  peace  and  quiet  has  a 
hard  time  of  it.  The  Unionists, 
indeed,  feel  that  the  safety  of  their 
country  is  at  stake,  and  the  Home- 
Rulers  see  their  only  chance  of 
political  success  in  wearing  out  the 
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patience  of  the  people  by  perpetual 
agitation.  They  trust  ere  long  to 
bring  the  majority  of  the  elector- 
ate to  a  frame  of  mind  which  will 
induce  it  to  say,  "  Give  'em  Home 
Rule  and  be  hanged  to  'em  ! "  and, 
unless  energy  and  activity  on  the 
part  of  Unionists  counteract  their 
efforts,  this  is  the  frame  of  mind 
to  which  many  careless  folk  will 
eventually  come.  But  energy  and 
activity  must  be  shown.  We  must 
not  for  one  moment  be  dispirited 
by  the  results  of  the  bye-elections 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  nor  by 
the  partial  success  of  the  Glad- 
stonian  obstructives  in  stopping 
useful  legislation  during  the  session 
of  1887.  In  spite  of  this  partial 
success,  Lord  Salisbury's  Govern- 
ment have  been  able  to  show  their 
goodwill  towards  the  poorer  classes 
of  our  fellow-countrymen  by  sev- 
eral measures  of  real  and  practical 
value,  and  the  Coal  Mines  Regula- 
tion and  Allotments  Bills  testify  to 
their  desire  to  meet  requirements 
which  can  be  legitimately  met  by 
legislative  enactments.  No  doubt 
there  are  other  measures  of  gen- 
eral interest,  notably  the  Railway 
and  Canal  Traffic  Bill,  which  have 
foundered  for  want  of  time  for 
their  discussion  in  the  Lower 
House ;  but  we  have  already  shown 
that  this  cannot  be  imputed  as  a 
fault  to  the  Government,  who  have 
not  spared  themselves  in  their  en- 
deavours to  press  and  carry  for- 
ward these  measures. 

And  here  it  is  well  to  point  out 
that  the  hindrance  to  the  passing 
of  measures  introduced  for  the 
special  benefit  of  the  operative 
classes  has  come,  not  from  aristo- 
cratic tyrants  and  bigoted  Tories, 
but  from  men  who  have  entered 
Parliament  as  the  self-constituted 
champions  of  those  classes,  and 
the  advocates  of  the  very  legisla- 
tion which  they  have  hindered  and 


delayed.  Both  in  the  discussions 
upon  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation 
and  the  Allotments  Bills  the  de- 
bates have  been  almost  intermin- 
ably prolonged  by  these  men 
whose  constant  speeches,  imprac- 
ticable amendments,  and  repeated 
interruption  to  the  progress  of  the 
measures,  have  gone  far  to  render 
their  passing  an  impossible  matter. 
No  doubt,  during  the  coming  re- 
cess, these  men  will  again  exalt 
themselves  as  the  best  friends  of 
the  labourer  and  artisan  ;  and  it 
will  be  well  if  upon  such  occasions 
they  encounter  those  who  have 
watched  and  read  the  parliament- 
ary debates,  and  are  able  to  show 
how  much  the  good  work  of  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  impeded  by  men 
whose  special  duty  it  should  have 
been  to  forward  and  support  it. 

In  a  word,  although  there  may, 
as  there  always  will,  be  discontent 
in  certain  quarters  because  the 
legislative  action .  of  Parliament 
has  fallen  short  of  what  was  ex- 
pected at  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
sion, enough  has  been  done  to  show 
the  good  faith  and  earnestness  of 
the  Ministers,  and  their  capacity 
to  carry  on  the  government  of  the 
country.  The  session,  moreover, 
has  taught  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  more  than  one  lesson.  It 
has  taught  them  the  great  and 
serious  difficulties  which  beset  re- 
presentative assemblies — how  hard 
the  task  to  preserve  order  and 
transact  business,  whilst  maintain- 
ing that  full  freedom  of  debate 
which  we  have  always  boasted  our 
House  of  Commons  to  possess — 
and  how,  indeed,  that  task  becomes 
next  to  impossible  unless  the  power 
of  self-restraint  be  exercised  by 
members  of  that  House,  and,  fail- 
ing its  exercise,  restraint  be  im- 
posed by  the  House  itself  upon  its 
more  unruly  members.  The  evil 
lesson  which  has  been  taught  by 
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the  session  is  that  which  proves 
the  great  power  of  a  factious  min- 
ority to  withstand  the  will  of  the 
majority,  and  still  more,  to  mis- 
represent the  action  of  that  ma- 
jority with  more  or  less  success 
throughout  the  country. 

But  a  more  salutary  lesson  has 
also  been  conveyed  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  session.  It  has  become 
known  to  the  country  that,  toler- 
ant and  long-suffering  as  the  House 
of  Commons  may  be,  it  still  pos- 
sesses the  power  to  uphold  its  own 
dignity,  and  to  punish  those  mem- 
bers who,  forgetful  of  their  own 
position  and  responsibilities,  vio- 
late its  rules  and  infringe  upon 
the  decorum  of  its  debates.  In 
the  vindication  of  the  right  of  the 
House  to  control  its  unruly  mem- 
bers, the  conduct  of  the  Speaker 
and  of  the  Chairman  of  Commit- 
tees (Mr  Courtney)  deserves  high 
praise  from  those  who  have  been 
careful  observers  of  passing  events ; 
for  of  both  these  high  officials  it 
may  be  truly  said  that  their  im- 
partiality has  been  indubitable, 
and  their  firmness  has  done  much 
to  assist  the  House  in  the  troub- 
lous times  through  which  it  has 
passed.  The  prolongation  of  the 
session  is  of  course  to  be  deplored ; 
for  when  August  heat  has  well  set 
in,  lassitude  of  mind  and  body 
affects  legislative  work  and  wearies 
legislative  endurance.  We  can 
only  rejoice  that  the  approaching 
close  of  the  session  finds  our 
Unionist  Government  still  in 
office,  with  a  majority  which  has 
undergone  no  sensible  diminution  ; 
and  we  earnestly  trust  that  the 
coming  autumn  and  winter  may 
strengthen  their  position,  and  in- 
duce the  electorate  of  Great  Brit- 
ain to  realise  more  than  ever  the 
wisdom  of  that  decision  which 
placed  the  reins  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  Unionists  and  con- 


stitutionalists last  year,  and  ex- 
cluded from  office  those  who  have 
since  that  exclusion  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  attacking  the  constitu- 
tion of  their  country,  and  sacrific- 
ing upon  the  altar  of  party  every 
principle  which  they  have  hitherto 
professed. 

It  is  impossible  to  conclude  with- 
out reference  to  the  step  which 
the  Government  have  taken  in  pro- 
claiming the  National  League, — a 
step  in  which  we  sincerely  hope  and 
believe  that  they  will  be  fully  and 
strongly  supported  by  the  public 
opinion  of  this  country.  It  is  in 
vain  to  argue  that  the  objects  of 
the  League,  as  avowed  in  its  pub- 
lished programme,  are  not  contrary 
to  law,  or  that  it  is  a  political  as- 
sociation in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word.  The  National  League 
has  overshadowed  Ireland  like  a 
blight.  Under  the  pretence  of 
seeking  to  achieve  worthy  and 
patriotic  objects,  it  has  laid  hold 
upon  the  people  with  an  iron 
grasp,  and  inflicted  upon  them  a 
despotism  more  cruel  and  more 
degrading  than  any  which  history 
records.  In  the  name  of  liberty 
it  deprives  its  wretched  victims 
of  all  which  is  understood  by  the 
word ;  in  the  name  of  patriotism 
it  saps  and  destroys  the  freedom 
of  thought  and  action  by  which 
patriots  are  made  ;  and  in  the  name 
of  humanity  it  brings  men  to  a 
condition  of  mind  in  which  the 
most  inhuman  outrages  are  com- 
mitted and  excused.  No  relation 
of  life  is  sacred  from  its  influence. 
The  daughter  who  seeks  to  bring 
to  justice  the  murderers  of  her 
father  is  "  boycotted  "  by  the  myr- 
midons of  this  organisation ;  the 
wife  who  resents  the  slaughter  of 
her  husband  upon  his  own  hearth 
meets  with  no  better  treatment. 
Existence  is  rendered  intolerable, 
wherever  the  power,  of  the  League 
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prevails,  to  all  who  refuse  un- 
conditional obedience  to  its  man- 
dates ;  and  whilst  it  is  permitted 
to  hold  undisputed  sway  over  the 
minds  and  bodies  of  the  unhappy 
Irish  tenantry,  law  and  justice 
are  but  empty  names.  It  is  idle 
to  suppose  that  such  a  state  of 
things  could  long  have  been  tol- 
erated by  Great  Britain.  If  the 
Parnellites  and  the  section  of 
Gladstonians  who  support  them 
desire  an  Irish  Republic,  let  them 
boldly  say  so,  and  the  issue  be 
fairly  tried.  But  whilst  the  sov- 
ereign of  Great  Britain  is  also  the 


sovereign  of  Ireland,  no  other  au- 
thority can  be  permitted  to  under- 
mine or  displace  her  authority.  In 
vindication  of  that  authority,  and 
strictly  in  the  interests  of  the  vic- 
tims of  the  League,  Lord  Salis- 
bury's Government  have  had  the 
courage  to  proclaim  that  organisa- 
tion as  dangerous  ;  and  in  spite  of 
all  that  faction  can  do  to  excite 
the  minds  of  the  people  against 
this  wise  and  salutary  step,  we 
confidently  believe  that  it  will  be 
thoroughly  endorsed  and  approved 
by  the  vast  majority  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen. 


Printed  by  William  Blackwood  and  Sons. 
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MR   GLADSTONE   AND   THE   IRISH    QUESTION. 


No  apology  is  necessary  for 
the  above  heading  to  the  article 
which  I  propose  to  write.  For  Mr 
Gladstone  depends  for  his  future 
career  as  entirely  upon  the  Irish 
question  as  the  Irish  question,  in 
the  sense  in  which  I  use  the  words, 
depends  upon  Mr  Gladstone.  The 
two  are  naturally  coupled  together, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  the 
one  without  frequent  reference  to 
the  other.  By  the  "  Irish  ques- 
tion "  I  mean  the  question  whether 
or  no  a  separate  Parliament,  with 
more  or  less  power  bestowed  upon 
it,  is  to  be  given  to  Ireland,  and 
to  what  extent  the  union  between 
that  country  and  Great  Britain 
would  be  thereby  altered  and  im- 
paired. It  is  idle  to  quibble  about 
terms.  If  a  Parliament  which  is 
now  united — the  one  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — is 
to  be  divided  into  two  or  more 
portions,  that  division  is  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  a  separa- 
tion, and  the  advocates  of  such  a 
policy  are  separatists,  and  nothing 
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less.  That  such  a  separation  has 
become  a  political  possibility  is 
beyond  all  doubt  due  to  Mr  Glad- 
stone, and  to  no  other  individual. 
If  it  be  a  wise  and  desirable  theory, 
and  one  which,  as  is  now  alleged 
by  its  supporters,  will  lead  to  a 
"  union  of  hearts  "  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  to  Mr  Glad- 
stone is  the  credit  due  of  having 
brought  it  within  "  the  range  of 
practical  politics  " ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  it  be  a  scheme 
fraught  with  mischief  to  the  coun- 
try, and  one  which  cannot  be 
carried  into  effect  without  evil 
results,  it  is  upon  Mr  Gladstone's 
shoulders  that  the  blame  must  rest, 
and  he  alone  who  must  bear  the 
heavy  responsibility.  For  beyond 
all  possibility  of  contradiction, 
this  establishment  of  an  Irish  Par- 
liament, which  is  commonly  de- 
scribed by  the  expression  "Home 
Rule,"  was,  up  to  Christmas  1885, 
supposed  by  the  generality  of  man- 
kind to  be  a  proposal  never  likely 
to  be  seriously  entertained  by  the 
2o 
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British  Parliament  or  people.  It 
had  been  scouted  and  denounced 
by  every  statesman  of  this  century 
worthy  of  the  name ;  and  if  it 
had  been  hinted  to  any  friend  of 
Mr  Gladstone's  that  this  eminent 
statesman  was  likely  to  adopt  it 
as  an  essential  part  of  his  political 
programme,  such  an  idea  would 
have  been  at  once  indignantly  re- 
pudiated as  the  offspring  of  a  brain 
tilled  with  prejudice  and  bitterness 
against  Mr  Gladstone,  and  ready 
to  attribute  to  him  a  policy  to 
which  he  was  firmly  and  entirely 
opposed.  This,  indeed,  is  one  of 
the  accusations  and  the  difficulties 
which  any  speaker  or  writer  has 
to  encounter  who  is  venturesome 
enough  to  question  the  wisdom  of 
the  views  entertained  by  the  leader 
of  the  separatist  party. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  defer- 
ence is  due  to  the  opinions  and 
authority  of  a  statesman  of  Mr 
Gladstone's  age  and  experience, 
and  that  the  courage  and  vigour 
with  which  he  defends  his  views, 
no  less  than  the  eloquence  with 
which  he  enforces  them,  are  such 
as  entitle  him  to  the  fullest  re- 
spect and  consideration  from  those 
to  whom  he  appeals.  But,  alike 
in  the  interests  of  truth  and  of 
common  -  sense,  I  feel  bound  to 
enter  my  humble  protest  against 
the  personal  adulation  which  has 
of  late  years  blinded  the  eyes  and 
warped  the  judgment  of  those  who 
acknowledge  Mr  Gladstone  as  their 
leader.  There  breathes  not  the 
man,  however  great  and  however 
good  he  may  be,  whose  judgment 
is  so  infallible  as  to  justify  the 
abnegation  of  recognised  principles 
and  the  denial  of  cherished  truths 
in  deference  to  his  opinion.  That 
which  would  be  wrong  in  an  ordi- 
nary man,  does  not  become  right 
from  the  simple  fact  that  it  is 
done  by  Mr  Gladstone.  That 
which  is  true  does  not  become  un- 


true because  Mr  Gladstone  doubts 
or  denies  it.  And  if,  after  due 
study  and  reflection,  men  have 
convinced  themselves  of  the  truth 
of  certain  things  and  the  value  of 
certain  principles  which  Mr  Glad- 
stone has  lately  come  to  renounce 
and  repudiate,  it  is  a  gross  injus- 
tice to  condemn  them  as  heretics 
from  the  true  Liberal  faith,  or  to 
accuse  them  of  being  actuated  by 
personal  animosity,  because  they 
have  sufficient  independence  to  re- 
tain, and  sufficient  resolution  to 
avow,  their  own  opinions.  The 
extraordinary  demands  which  are 
made  by  Mr  Gladstone  and  on  his 
behalf,  at  once  upon  the  loyalty 
of  the  Liberal  party  and  the  cred- 
ulity of  the  British  public,  are 
such  as  have  certainly  never  been 
made  before  in  the  like  manner  or 
to  a  similar  extent.  We  are  asked 
not  only  to  acknowledge  Mr  Glad- 
stone as  the  greatest  of  living 
statesmen,  but  to  accept  his  opin- 
ions as  infallible,  when  they  contra- 
vene historical  truth,  and  utterly 
condemn  the  views  and  the  states- 
manship of  those  of  a  past  genera- 
tion whom  we  have  always  hitherto 
been  accustomed  to  respect  and 
esteem  as  illustrious  servants  of 
their  country.  And  here  let  me 
ask  any  reasonable  man  to  con- 
sider what  there  is  in  Mr  Glad- 
stone or  in  Mr  Gladstone's  career 
to  justify  that  belief  in  the  in- 
fallibility of  his  judgment  which 
appears  to  be  required  as  the  test 
of  orthodoxy  in  the  Gladstonian- 
Liberal  party.  Again  and  again 
he  has  himself  proved  and  prac- 
tically admitted  the  fallibility  of 
that  judgment,  by  renouncing  opin- 
ions previously  formed,  and  accept- 
ing principles  formerly  opposed. 

It  is  the  fashion  of  Gladstonian 
Liberals  to  depreciate  and  despise 
the  authority  in  political  matters 
of  Lord  Hartington,  Mr  Bright, 
Sir  Henry  James,  and  Mr  Cham- 
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berlain,  because,  forsooth,  they 
differ  from  Mr  Gladstone  upon 
this  "  Irish  question."  Yet  these 
four  men  are  all  older  and  more 
consistent  Liberals  than  Mr  Glad- 
stone, and  have,  moreover,  never 
been  anything  else.  It  is  super- 
fluous to  speak  of  the  long  and 
honourable  career  of  Mr  Bright ; 
or  to  remind  my  readers  that  in 
1874,  when  Mr  Gladstone,  dis- 
gusted with  his  defeat  at  the 
general  election,  left  his  party  to 
take  care  of  itself  as  it  could,  Lord 
Hartington  came  manfully  to  the 
front,  and  by  his  ability,  courage, 
and  discretion  stimulated  and  kept 
together  that  party  during  the 
anxious  period  which  followed, 
and  so  paved  the  way  for  Mr 
Gladstone's  return  to  power  at  the 
expiration  of  the  Parliament.  Nor 
is  it  necessary  to  speak  of  the  long 
services  of  Sir  Henry  James,  nor 
the  noble  act  of  self-abnegation 
displayed  by  him  in  relinquishing 
the  great  prize  of  his  profession 
in  1886,  sooner  than  abandon  the 
cause  of  his  country.  The  strength 
and  consistency  of  Mr  Chamber- 
lain's Liberalism,  too,  have  never 
hitherto  been  questioned ;  and 
it  is  absurd  to  assume  that  these 
four  men,  who  may  be  said  to 
represent  all  the  schools  of  rea- 
sonable Liberalism,  are  indubi- 
tably wrong  because  they  differ 
from  Mr  Gladstone.  Surely  it  is 
due  to  them,  and  to  the  numer- 
ous Liberals  of  education  and  in- 
telligence who  agree  with  them, 
to  set  their  consistent  and  uni- 
form support  of  the  Liberal  party 
as  a  balance  against  the  brilliant 
talents  of  the  man  who  wishes 
to  ostracise  them  therefrom,  and 
to  consider  upon  its  merits  the 
question  upon  which  they  have 
disagreed.  For,  admitting  to  the 
full  the  great  services  which  Mr 
Gladstone  has  rendered  to  the 
Liberal  party  in  more  recent  times, 


it  is  only  just  and  right  to  remem- 
ber that  his  adhesion  to  that  party 
at  all  is  of  comparatively  recent 
date,  although  his  progress  towards 
its  most  "  advanced  "  opinions  has 
been  doubtless  marked  by  an  un- 
usual rapidity.  I  am  aware  that 
in  some  of  his  recent  speeches  Mr 
Gladstone  has  spoken  of  Tories 
in  such  terms  as  make  it  difficult 
to  believe  that  he  ever  could  have 
belonged  to  a  party  whom  he  con- 
siders to  have  been  so  uniformly 
and  so  terribly  in  the  wrong.  Nor 
is  it  my  purpose  to  waste  time  in 
recalling  those  earlier  days  of  par- 
liamentary life  in  which  Tories 
appeared  less  objectionable  and 
Toryism  less  hideous  to  Mr 
Gladstone  than  is  at  present  the 
case.  Wise  as  may  have  been  his 
change  from  the  purest  Toryism  to 
the  most  genuine  Liberalism,  it 
can  scarcely  be  quoted  as  proof  of 
an  infallible  judgment.  But  even 
if  we  draw  a  discreet  veil  over 
these  bygone  days,  we  can  scarcely 
rank  Mr  Gladstone  as  a  member 
of  the  Liberal  party  before  the 
year  1859.  Even  in  the  earlier 
part  of  that  year  he  voted  against 
the  amendment  of  Lord  John 
Russell  to  the  Reform  Bill  of  the 
Derby  Government,  which  (sup- 
ported by  the  whole  of  the 
Liberal  party)  led  to  a  dis- 
solution of  Parliament ;  and  also 
against  the  amendment  to  the 
Address,  moved  by  Lord  Harting- 
ton at  the  commencement  of  the 
new  Parliament,  which  amend- 
ment, having  been  carried,  drove 
the  Government  from  office.  It 
seems  fair  to  date  his  regular  ad- 
hesion to  the  Liberal  party  from 
his  acceptance  of  office  under  Lord 
Palmerston  in  the  same  year,  and 
his  more  active  Liberalism  from 
the  severance  of  his  connection 
with  the  University  of  Oxford  in 
1865,  when,  as  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, his  defeat  was  followed  by 
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his  immediate  and  memorable 
declaration  in  Lancashire,  that  he 
had  "at  last"  come  among  the 
electors  of  that  county  "  un- 
muzzled." The  morality  of  this 
expression  has  been  questioned, 
since  to  the  ordinary  mind  it 
would  appear  that  an  honest  poli- 
tician would  regulate  his  parlia- 
mentary conduct  according  to  his 
own  political  convictions,  rather 
than  in  obedience  to  the  behests 
of  the  particular  constituency 
which  he  happened  to  represent. 
Some  light,  however,  has  been 
thrown  upon  the  expression  by 
the  publication  of  the  Life  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who 
quotes  in  his  journal  the  opinion 
which  Lord  Palmerston  enter- 
tained upon  Mr  Gladstone's  con- 
nection with  the  University.  "  He 
is  a  dangerous  man,"  said  Lord 
Palmerston ;  "  keep  him  in  Ox- 
ford, and  he  is  partially  muzzled  ; 
but  send  him  elsewhere,  and  he 
will  run  wild."  Lord  Palmerston, 
indeed,  according  to  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, feared  Mr  Gladstone's  "  char- 
acter, his  views,  and  his  tempera- 
ment greatly."  He  remarked  to 
Lord  Shaftesbury  on  one  occasion, 
— "  Well,  Gladstone  has  never  be- 
haved to  me,  as  a  colleague,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  demand  from  me 
any  consideration  ;  "  and  at  another 
time, — "Gladstone will  soon  have  it 
all  his  own  way  ;  and  whenever  he 
gets  my  place,  we  shall  have  strange 
doings."  l  Whilst  serving  under 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  thencefor- 
ward, Mr  Gladstone  must  of  course 
be  accounted  as  a  member  of  the 
"  Liberal  party  " ;  but  the  point 
which  I  desire  to  urge  is,  that 
neither  his  previous  career  nor 
his  subsequent  public  conduct  in 
any  way  justifies  the  assumption  of 
his  infallibility  by  his  followers 
and  friends. 


We  have  lately  learned,  from 
apparently  reliable  authority,  that 
Ireland  has  always  been  the  object 
of  Mr  Gladstone's  solicitude  and 
affection,  and  that  on  one  occasion 
he  was  mightily  disappointed  at 
receiving  some  other  office  when 
he  had  hoped  for  the  Irish  Sec- 
retaryship. This  was  never  sus- 
pected, so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
by  his  colleagues  or  the  public, 
nor  were  Mr  Gladstone's  official 
labours  ever  turned  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Ireland  until  a  much  later 
period  of  his  parliamentary  exist- 
ence. Under  Lord  Palmerston 
it  was  in  the  field  of  Finance  that 
his  greatest  and  most  glorious 
victories  were  obtained,  and,  so 
far  as  the  public  are  concerned, 
they  had  no  knowledge  of  Mr 
Gladstone's  special  interest  in  Irish 
affairs  until  the  session  of  1867, 
when  the  bestowal  by  Mr  Disraeli 
of  household  suffrage  in  the  bor- 
oughs had  removed  one  great  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  the  Tory 
and  the  Liberal  parties,  and  had 
rendered  it  necessary  for  the  lead- 
ers of  the  latter  to  find  some  new 
rallying-point  for  their  adherents. 
This  was  discovered  by  Mr  Glad- 
stone in  the  question  of  the  Irish 
Church,  and  here  commenced  his 
career  of  Irish  legislation.  Of  that 
legislation  it  is,  of  course,  possible 
to  take  very  different  views.  There 
are  those  who  believe  that  it  has 
had  one  uniform  tendency — name- 
ly, to  remove  grievances  which 
have  stood  in  the  way  of  a  cordial 
union  between  the  peoples  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  by  con- 
ceding to  the  latter  demands  which 
they  have  legitimately  made,  to 
bind  them  to  Great  Britain  by  ties 
of  affection.  There  are  others  who 
see  in  the  same  legislation  only  a 
yielding  to  the  noisy  clamour  of 
professional  agitators,  and  to  the 
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machinations  of  a  foreign  conspir- 
acy, such  as  has  steadily  tended  in 
the  direction  of  that  disruption  of 
the  united  empire  which  the  more 
outspoken  of  the  Irish  Nationalists 
have,  until  very  recent  days,  open- 
ly avowed  to  be  their  object.  For 
my  own  part,  I  have  always  held 
an  opinion  half-way  between  the 
two.  I  believe  that  the  position 
of  the  Irish  Church  was  not  de- 
fensible, and  that  the  question  had 
become  one  of  either  concurrent 
endowment  or  disestablishment 
and  disendowment,  between  which 
alternatives  the  matter  was  de- 
cided, rightly  or  wrongly,  accord- 
ing to  the  undoubted  will  of 
the  country.  With  regard  to  the 
Irish  land  legislation,  I  am  sure  it 
was  undertaken  by  Mr  Gladstone 
with  a  sincere  desire  to  arrive  at 
a  fair  and  honest  solution.  But 
this  very  legislation  proves  beyond 
doubt  my  position  with  regard  to 
the  fallibility  of  Mr  Gladstone's 
judgment.  He  emphatically  con- 
demned, in  the  Land  Bill  of  1870, 
those  very  principles  ("fixity  of 
tenure,"  "  dual  ownership,"  and 
"judicial  rents")  upon  which  his 
subsequent  measure  of  1881  was 
founded.  It  may  be,  and  has 
been  said,  that  circumstances  had 
changed  during  the  interval.  No 
doubt ;  but  principles  do  not 
change,  and  these  were  grave  mat- 
ters of  principle,  the  abandonment 
of  which  is  not  to  be  justified  by 
the  humiliating  statement  of  Sir 
William  Harcourt  that  Mr  Glad- 
stone's Government  were  "  very 
ignorant "  about  the  matter,1  at 
the  time  of  their  later  legislation. 
Are  the  Gladstonians  perfectly 
certain  that  they  know  more  about 
it  now  ?  This  may  or  may  not 
be  the  case ;  but  undoubtedly  the 
enormous  change  which  has  come 
over  Mr  Gladstone's  mind,  and  the 


shifting  of  principles  which  his 
Irish  legislation  of  the  last  seven- 
teen years  has  evinced,  should 
make  men  hesitate  before  they 
accept  his  last  departure  as  the 
final  determination  of  an  infallible 
judgment. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  my 
own  opinion  in  the  matter.  I  be 
lieve  Mr  Gladstone  to  desire  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  as  much  as 
any  one  else.  But  I  also  believe 
that  he  has  honestly  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  only  man 
who  is  capable  of  governing  this 
country  is  William  Ewart  Glad- 
stone. He  has  been  confirmed 
and  fortified  in  this  belief  by  an 
amount  of  systematic  adulation 
with  which  few  statesmen  have 
been  followed,  and  of  which  he 
has  been  susceptible  to  no  small 
extent.  I  think  Lord  Wolverton, 
when,  as  Mr  Glyn,  he  served  the 
office  of  First  Whip  to  the  Liberal 
party,  was  largely  responsible  for 
the  commencement  of  this  unfor- 
tunate state  of  things.  He  never 
recognised  the  fact  that  the  Lib- 
eral majority  returned  to  the  new 
Parliament  in  1868  was  returned 
in  answer  to  a  definite  appeal  made 
to  the  country  upon  a  particular 
question,  and  that  question  one 
which  threw  the  whole  power  and 
organisation  of  Nonconformity 
upon  the  Liberal  side.  He  could 
never  recognise  the  fact  that  the 
battle  was  fought  and  won  upon 
principles  which  united  the  Lib- 
eral party,  and  that  the  victory 
was  a  Liberal  victory.  On  the 
contrary,  he  always  seemed  to 
think  that  it  was  a  personal  tri- 
umph of  the  leader  of  the  party, 
and  that  it  was  the  name,  influ- 
ence, and  popularity  of  "Mr  G." 
which  alone  had  won  the  elections. 
It  was  certainly  owing  to  no  fault 
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of  his  if  Mr  Gladstone  did  not 
come  to  the  same  conclusion.  Less 
honest  and  disinterested  men  than 
Lord  "Wolverton  have  since  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  track,  and  Mr 
Gladstone  has  been  spoken  and 
written  of  as  if  it  was  treason  to 
doubt  not  only  his  infallibility, 
but  almost  his  divine  right  to  be 
perpetual  Prime  Minister.  Hav- 
ing once  arrived  at  the  belief  that, 
for  his  country's  sake,  this  is  the  po- 
sition which  he  ought  to  occupy,  it 
has  naturally  occurred  to  Mr  Glad- 
stone that  in  order  to  attain  and 
retain  it,  it  has  become  necessary, 
since  the  last  Reform  Bill,  to 
secure  to  the  Liberal  party  the 
support  of  the  Irish  Nationalists. 
In  order  to  effect  this  object, 
he  has  tried  to  persuade  himself 
that  the  desires  of  the  Nation- 
alists are  legitimate,  or,  at  all 
events,  that  there  is  enough  in 
them  that  is  legitimate  to  enable 
him  to  approximate,  and  to  induce 
his  followers  to  approximate,  to 
their  programme.  It  is  my  belief 
that  Mr  Gladstone,  being  able,  as 
we  have  been  told  on  high  author- 
ity, to  persuade  himself  of  any- 
thing, has  by  this  process  per- 
suaded himself  of  the  possibility 
of  an  honourable  amalgamation 
between  Liberals  and  Irish  Nation- 
alists ;  and  having  once  arrived  at 
this  point,  he  has,  as  usual,  de- 
voted himself  heart  and  soul  to 
its  promotion,  and  has  refused  to 
admit  into  his  mind  anything 
which  militates  against  it,  or  to 
accept  any  version  of  history  which 
does  not  lead  up  to  and  support 
his  preconceived  conclusion.  It 
is  only  upon  some  such  supposition 
that  it  is  possible  to  account  for 
the  extraordinary  perversions  of 
history  which  Mr  Gladstone  has 


deliberately  placed  before  the 
country,  and  which  he  persists  in 
repeating  after  their  inaccuracy 
has  been  proved  up  to  the  hilt. 

Perhaps  the  kindest  and  most 
charitable  way  in  which  to  put  this 
matter  is  to  quote  Mr  Gladstone's 
own  words  in  the  'Nineteenth 
Century'  of  June  last,  where  he 
tells  us  that  the  impression  which 
Mr  Lecky's  History  has  left  on  his 
mind  is,  "that  his  view  of  Irish 
affairs  has,  since  he  began  to  write, 
been  coloured  retrospectively  by 
the  vehemence  of  his  hostility  to 
the  modern  proposal  of  Home 
Rule."  Substitute  for  "  hostility  " 
the  word  "  advocacy,"  and  we  have 
Mr  Gladstone's  own  condition  of 
mind  admirably  described  by  him- 
self. Upon  no  other  hypothesis 
can  we  explain  (1)  Mr  Gladstone's 
reiterated  assertions  that  he  seeks 
to  restore  "  the  ancient  Parliament 
of  Ireland,"  of  which  she  was  de- 
prived by  force  and  fraud  ;  (2)  his 
alternate  and  inconsistent  praise 
and  condemnation  of  "  Grattan's 
Parliament " ;  and  (3)  the  violent 
and  intemperate  language  in  which 
he  misrepresents  and  condemns  the 
manner  in  which  the  Union  was 
carried  in  1800. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point, 
it  has  been  over  and  over  again 
conclusively  shown  that  the  "an- 
cient Parliament "  of  Ireland,  in 
the  sense  of  a  Parliament  indepen- 
dent of  Great  Britain,  never  ex- 
isted, and  that  for  the  last  100 
years  of  the  Parliament  which  did 
exist,  it  was  simply  the  Parliament 
of  the  Protestant  minority.1  "With 
regard  to  the  second  point,  it  has 
been  as  clearly  shown  that  if 
"Grattan's  Parliament"  was  vile 
and  corrupt,  its  absorption  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament  could  have 


1  Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  25th  April  1834,  used  these  words  :  "  You  never  had  an 
independent  Parliament.  You  never  can  have  one  consistently  with  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  British  Crown  and  the  connection  with  the  island  of  Great  Britain. " 
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been  no  wrong  to  Ireland  ;  where- 
as, if  it  was  good  and  patriotic,  its 
action  in  passing  the  Union  which 
provided  for  that  absorption  cannot 
be  consistently  condemned  by  those 
who  so  describe  it.1  With  regard 
to  the  third  point,  it  fell  to  my  lot 
last  year  to  protest  against  the 
description  which  Mr  Gladstone 
had  at  various  times  given  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Act  of  Union 
was  passed — against  his  wholesale 
charges  of  corruption  and  fraud — 
and  especially  against  his  state- 
ment that  he  was  convinced  that 
"the  main  object  of  the  Irish 
Legislative  Union,  on  the  part  of 
those  who  planned  and  brought  it 
about,  was  to  depress,  to  weaken, 
and  if  possible  to  extinguish,  the 
spirit  of  Irish  nationality."  In 
a  letter  in  which  Mr  Gladstone 
noticed  the  above-mentioned  pro- 
test, he  declared  that  he  was  "  not 
aware  of  having  imputed  personal 
motives  "  either  to  the  dead  or  to 
the  living  ;  and  he  appears  to  think 
that  he  can  state  that  the  Union 
was  carried  by  "unspeakably  cri- 
minal means  " — that  "  the  foulest 
and  most  monstrous  corruption, 
joined  with  the  grossest  intimida- 
tion, was  practised  through  the 
executive  Government  of  Eng- 
land," and  that  "force,"  "fraud," 
and  "  baseness  "  were  employed  in 
carrying  the  Act, — without  being 
held  to  bring  any  personal  charges 
against  Mr  Pitt,  Lord  Castlereagh, 
and  their  colleagues,  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  carrying  on  the 
executive  Government  and  for 
passing  the  Act.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  these  statesmen 
utterly  denied  the  charge  of  "  cor- 
ruption "  which  Mr  Gladstone  has 
so  readily  endorsed. 


I  am  happy  to  say  that,  during 
the  present  year,  Mr  Dunbar  In- 
gram has  published  a  book  in 
which  he  repeats  and  amplifies  the 
statements  which  I  had  made, 
and  proves  every  one  of  them  by 
historical  references.  Of  this 
book,  Mr  Bright  has  written  that 
"  it  gives  a  complete  answer  to 
the  extravagant  assertions  of  Mr 
Gladstone  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  Union  was  accomplish- 
ed." Mr  Bright  owns  frankly  that 
he  has,  "  in  years  past,  said  some 
things  about  the  Union,  and  what 
was  done  by  the  Government  at 
the  time,  which  he  would  not  have 
said  had  he  known  the  facts  which 
Mr  Ingram  has  brought  before 
the  public  in  his  book."  If  Mr 
Gladstone  would  imitate  the  can- 
dour of  Mr  Bright,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  he  would  say  the 
same  thing  ;  for  to  maintain,  as  he 
has  done,  that  there  was  no  party 
in  Ireland  in  favour  of  the  Union, 
and  that  it  was  a  contest  between 
oppressors  and  corrupters  on  the 
one  side  and  patriots  on  the  other, 
is  to  present  an  utterly  distorted 
and  erroneous  picture  to  the  pub- 
lic eye,  and  is  absolutely  inexcus- 
able in  any  one  who  has  had  the 
fairness  and  impartiality  to  read 
both  sides  of  the  question.  Mr 
Ingram  has  abundantly  corrobo- 
rated the  facts  which  I  had  ven- 
tured to  bring  under  notice — first, 
that  there  was  a  strong  Catholic 
party  in  favour  of  the  Union ; 
secondly,  that  the  resistance  to  it 
came  mainly  from  the  Protestant 
proprietors  of  constituencies  who 
wished  to  retain  their  property 
and  their  control  of  the  Legislature; 
and  thirdly,  that  the  charge  of 
corruption  had  been  grossly  ex- 


1  Mr  O'Connell,  April  24,  1834,  said:  "In  fact,  Mr  Grattan  well  described 
this  independent  domestic  Parliament  in  one  pithy  sentence,  as  an  assembly  whose 
restricted  constitution  excluded  freedom,  and  whose  servile  compliances  had  col- 
lected upon  the  country  an  accumulation  of  calamities." 
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aggerated,  and  was,  moreover, 
by  no  means  confined  to  one  side, 
since  it  was  freely  made  against 
the  opponents  of  the  Act.  And 
yet  Mr  Gladstone  declares  that 
there  was  no  independent  party 
in  Ireland  in  favour  of  the  Union, 
and  scatters  charges  of  corruption 
broadcast  against  the  British  Gov- 
ernment without  a  word  as  to  the 
similar  charges  against  their  op- 
ponents. 

I  humbly  submit  to  Mr  Glad- 
stone that  it  would  be  far  better 
to  leave  history  alone,  than  to  lend 
the  weight  of  his  authority  to  the 
unscrupulous  statements  of  par- 
tisan writers.  He  cannot  pretend 
that  there  has  ever  hitherto  ex- 
isted an  Irish  Parliament  elected 
by  the  whole  people  of  Ireland  ir- 
respective of  creed  or  race.  That, 
however,  is  what  was  proposed  by 
his  Home  Rule  Bill,  and  therefore 
it  is  utterly  untrue  to  call  it  the 
restoration  of  the  "ancient  Par- 
liament "  of  Ireland.  If  Ireland 
has  a  right  to  such  a  Parliament 
as  Mr  Gladstone  now  contem- 
plates, what  right  has  Great  Brit- 
ain to  limit  and  curtail  the  power 
which  it  is  to  possess  1  Once  es- 
tablish it  upon  the  ground  that 
you  are  only  complying  with  the 
legitimate  demands  of  the  "  Irish 
people,"  and  you  are  practically 
admitting  that  the  same  demands 
must  be  obeyed  if  they  should 
presently  require  the  removal  of 
every  restriction  and  limit  of  pow- 
er to  the  Parliament,  and  finally 
the  entire  separation  of  Ireland 
from  Great  Britain.  To  such  de- 
mand we  are  bound  to  believe 
that  Mr  Gladstone  is  not  at  pres- 
ent prepared  to  yield  ;  although, 
should  he  hereafter  advise  com- 
pliance with  it  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  the  wish  of  a  large 
majority  of  the  Irish  represent- 
atives, his  concession  would  be 
strictly  logical,  his  inconsistency 


abundantly  consistent,  and  his 
"  change  of  front "  scarcely  more 
surprising  than  that  which  we 
have  already  witnessed. 

With  regard  to  the  probability 
of  such  a  demand  in  the  future, 
and  to  Mr  Gladstone's  own  position 
as  regards  his  Irish  policy,  it  may 
be  well  for  one  moment  to  refer  to 
his  own  declarations  and  explana- 
tions, as  given  to  the  public  last 
autumn  in  his  '  History  of  an  Idea ' 
and  '  The  Lessons  of  the  Late  Elec- 
tion. '  The  pam  ph  let  in  which  these 
appeared  is  in  itself  a  remarkable 
production.  Mystery  envelops  the 
first  part,  fallacy  pervades  the  sec- 
ond, but  both  are  worth  recalling 
at  the  present  juncture.  Mr  Glad- 
stone tells  us  that  the  motive  which 
induced  him  to  give  the  "  personal 
explanation"  contained  in  the  'His- 
tory '  was  to  "  save  "  his  "  policy 
from  suffering."  It  is  impossible 
not  to  perceive  that  another  "  mo- 
tive" has  been  at  work — namely, 
a  restless  and  uneasy  desire  to 
defend  himself  from  that  "  tor- 
rent of  reproachful  criticisms " 
which  have  poured  in  upon  him 
from  every  side,  and  which  would 
have  provoked  a  less  irritable  tem- 
perament than  that  of  the  writer. 
The  consciousness  that  these  criti- 
cisms were  well  deserved,  and  that 
in  many  instances  they  have  come 
from  old  colleagues  and  former 
political  friends  who  had  just  and 
great  reason  to  complain  of  their 
treatment  by  him,  has  doubtless 
added  strength  to  the  ardent  de- 
sire to  excuse  and  defend  himself 
to  which  we  owe  this  strange  pro- 
duction of  his  fertile  pen.  The 
defence,  however,  is  one  which 
would  only  excite  a  smile,  if  the 
issues  involved  in  our  discussion 
were  of  a  less  serious  character. 
It  commences  by  an  objection  to  a 
statement  of  Lord  Northbrook's, 
that  "  nothing  had  happened  that 
could  not  have  been  foreseen  by 
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any  man  of  ordinary  political  fore- 
sight." Mr  Gladstone  indignantly 
declares  that  "  an  incident  of  the 
most  vital  importance  had  hap- 
pened, which  "  he  "did  not  foresee" 
— namely,  that  "  the  Irish  demand, 
put  forth  on  the  first  night  of  the 
session  by  Mr  Parnell,  with  eighty- 
four  Irish  Home  -  Rulers  at  his 
back,  would  be  confined  within  the 
fair  and  moderate  bounds  of  auton- 
omy ;  of  an  Irish  legislation,  only 
for  affairs  specifically  Irish ;  of  a 
statutory  and  subordinate  Parlia- 
ment." Mr  Gladstone  saw  in  this 
incident  "  the  fulfilment  of  one  of 
those  conditions"  which  he  had 
laid  down  as  necessary  to  be  ful- 
filled before  "  the  subject  of  a 
domestic  Government  for  Ireland" 
could  be  entertained.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  the  late  Prime 
Minister  can  either  be  so  simple- 
minded  himself,  or  can  expect 
others  to  be  so  simple-minded  as 
his  words  seem  to  imply.  Does  he 
forget,  or  would  he  have  us  forget, 
that  for  some  weeks  before  "  the 
first  night  of  the  session  of  1886," 
rumours,  apparently  well  founded, 
had  been  abroad  to  the  effect  that 
he  himself  had  expressed  such 
opinions  upon  the  question  of 
Home  Rule  as  were  likely  to 
lead  to  an  "  understanding "  with 
Mr  Parnell  which  would  secure  his 
return  to  power  with  a  parlia- 
mentary majority  ?  A  bold,  open, 
and  emphatic  contradiction  of  these 
rumours  would  have  been  the  ob- 
vious course  for  a  statesman  to 
have  taken  who  held  the  opinions 
concerning  the  Union  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  which 
were  undoubtedly  held  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  whose  disciple  Mr 
Gladstone  has  so  often  avowed 
himself,  and  whose  views  upon 
this  subject  he  had  always  been 
supposed  to  hold,  but  who  must 
now  share  the  general  condemna- 
tion with  which  Mr  Gladstone  re- 


gards the  policy  upon  this  question 
of  previous  British  statesmen. 
The  absence  of  such  a  contradic- 
tion gave  importance  and  stability 
to  the  rumours ;  and  even  supposing 
that  there  had  been  no  communica- 
tions upon  the  matter  between  Mr 
Gladstone  and  Mr  Parnell,  the 
latter  had  every  reason  for  the 
profession  of  such  moderation  as 
should  lead  the  former  forward 
upon  the  path  which  he  appeared 
to  have  entered. 

Of  course,  if  any  communications 
took  place  -between  the  two,  prior 
to  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  Mr 
Gladstone's  defence  would  at  this 
point  be  somewhat  disingenuous, 
and  Mr  Parnell's  action  still  more 
easily  explained.  But,  in  any 
case,  Mr  Gladstone  asks  us  to 
attribute — and  to  believe  that  he 
attributed — to  this  "  incident "  an 
importance  which  it  can  only  de- 
serve upon  the  assumption  that  we 
are  ready  to  give  implicit  credence 
to  the  statements  of  Mr  Parnell, 
and  have  entire  confidence  in  his 
power  to  bind  those  whom  he  ap- 
pears to  lead,  to  be  content  with 
the  demand  which,  to  Mr  Glad- 
stone's surprise,  he  confines  within 
certain  limits. 

Putting  aside  for  the  moment 
the  question  whether  a  separate 
Irish  Parliament  could  now  be 
established  without  a  revival  of 
the  intolerable  inconvenience,  to 
Ireland  quite  as  much  as  to  Great 
Britain,  which  was  experienced 
before  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
Union,  let  us  ask  ourselves  the 
plain  question  whether  or  not  we 
can  believe  Mr  Parnell  in  the 
sense  and  in  the  manner  in  which 
Mr  Gladstone  is  ready  to  do  so? 

Again  and  again  have  Mr  Par- 
nell and  his  followers  insisted  upon 
the  right  of  Ireland  to  take  her 
place  among  the  nations  of  the 
world,  "secure  from  every  outside 
control,"  and  have  demanded  for 
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Irishmen  "  a  free  Parliament  upon 
College  Green."  The  banishment 
of  "  the  Saxon  "  from  Ireland  has 
been  openly  advocated  ;  and  even 
if  it  be  possible  that  the  words  of 
Mr  Parnell  were  misreported,  and 
that  he  did  not  actually  express 
his  desire  to  sever  "  the  last  link 
which  binds  Ireland  to  England," 
it  is  idle  to  deny  that  sentiments 
of  an  approximate  character  have 
pervaded  his  teaching  from  first  to 
last.  What  Mr  Gladstone  asks  us 
in  fact  to  believe  is,  that  Mr  Parnell 
has  been  dealing  in  untruth  or 
exaggeration  during  the  whole  of 
his  public  career,  and  that  upon 
this  good  and  sufficient  ground  we 
are  to  receive  his  new  professions 
with  grateful  alacrity  and  implicit 
confidence.  We  are  to  believe, 
forsooth,  that  the  men  who  have 
been  howling  and  raving,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  for  separation 
from  England,  desire  nothing  so 
much  as  a  "union  of  love,"  and 
that  their  ardent  aspirations  for 
a  free  Parliament  will  be  amply 
satisfied  by  the  concession  of  a 
Parliament  with  powers  even  more 
restricted  than  those  of  "  Grattan's 
Parliament,"  and  subordinate  in 
every  way  to  that  of  Great  Britain. 
In  Mr  Gladstone's  lamb-like  pro- 
fessions of  belief  in  this  respect  it 
is  difficult  to  see  anything  but  an 


opinion  unduly  swayed  by  the  pros- 
pect of  the  parliamentary  majority 
to  which  that  belief  seemed  likely 
to  lead  at  the  time  of  its  avowal. 
But  even  if  it  were  justified  by  the 
fact — if  Mr  Parnell  were  sincere 
in  his  declaration  that  the  solution 
proposed  by  Mr  Gladstone  would 
be  accepted  by  Ireland  as  "  a  final 
adjustment  "  of  her  claims,  how  is 
it  possible  for  any  man  in  his 
senses  to  believe  that  Mr  Parnell 
has  the  power  to  give  any  such 
assurance,  or  to  impart  the  element 
of  finality  to  a  settlement  of  the 
Irish  question  upon  terms  which 
fall  so  far  short  of  that  complete 
independence  which  the  preachers 
of  Ireland's  "  nationality  "  have 
systematically  held  up  before  the 
eyes  of  Irishmen  as  the  sole  end 
and  object  of  their  desires  ? l 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  of  the 
general  position  which  Mr  Glad- 
stone has  occupied  with  regard  to 
the  Irish  question  since  Christmas 
1885,  of  the  novel  aspect  of  that 
question  since  his  notable  change 
of  front,  and  the  consequent  schism 
among  his  followers.  I  have  now 
to  deal  with  a  point  which  is,  if 
possible,  of  even  greater  import- 
ance— namely,  how  far  the  position 
has  been  altered  during  the  last 
year,  and  whether  Mr  Gladstone 
has  made  such  concessions  to  the 


1  It  may  be  well  to  record  some  of  the  expressions  which  appear  to  indicate  a 
state  of  feeling  which  would  render  it  impossible  to  hope  that  Ireland  would  be 
satisfied  with  a  Parliament  of  limited  power,  subordinated  to  the  British  Par- 
liament : — 

Mr  Ilealy. — "  We  wish  to  see  Ireland  what  God  intended  she  should  be — a 
powerful  nation.     We  seek  no  bargain  with  England.     As  the  Master  said  unto 
the  tempter,  '  Begone,  Satan  ! '  so  will  we  say  to  them,  '  Begone  Saxon  ! '  " 
'  Irishman,'  Dec.  24,  1881. 

Mr  Parnett. — "  We  will  never  accept  anything  but  the  full  and  complete  right 
to  arrange  our  own  affairs,  and  -make,  our  land  a  nation,  to  secure  for  her,  free 
from  outside  control,  the  right  to  direct  her  own  course  among  the  people  of  the 
world."—'  United  Ireland,'  Nov.  7,  1885. 

Mr  Parnell. — "  They  declared  their  unalterable  determination  to  be  *atixfitd 
with  nothing  that  England  could  give,  so  long  as  Englishmen  ruled  them,  and  so 
long  as  the  English  flag  took  the  place  where  the  green  flag  only  ought  to  float." 
— '  United  Ireland,'  April  12,  1885. 
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Liberal  Unionists  as  render  it  pos- 
sible that  the  schism  may  be  closed 
without  a  sacrifice  of  principle  on 
one  side  or  the  other.  These 
are  questions  most  important  to 
consider,  because  on  the  one  hand 
it  is  broadly  stated  that  the  de- 
mands of  the  Liberal  Unionists,  as 
expressed  by  Lord  Hartington, 
have  been  so  fully  and  fairly  met, 
that  the  continuance  of  the  schism 
by  any  "true  Liberals"  is  indefen- 
sible; whilst  on  the  other  hand  it 
is  as  strenuously  denied  that  this 
has  been  the  case.  I  must  at 
once  admit  that  in  the  numerous 
speeches  delivered  by  Mr  Gladstone 
upon  Irish  affairs  during  the  past 
year,  sentences  may  undoubtedly 
be  picked  out  from  which  the  in- 
ference may  be  fairly  drawn  that 
he  is  inclined  to  concede  certain 
points  with  a  view  to  reuniting  his 
followers.  One  great  concession 
has  undoubtedly  been  made  in  the 
abandonment  of  the  Land  Bill 
which  accompanied  the  Home  Rule 
scheme  of  Mr  Gladstone,  and  which 
we  were  told  at  the  time  by  him 
and  by  some  of  his  most  eminent 
colleagues  had  been  introduced  in 
conformity  with  the  "obligations 
of  honour."  In  spite  of  those 
obligations,  this  Bill  has  been 
dropped  ;  and  as  Mr  Gladstone  has 
plainly  told  us  that  the  terms 
which  it  offered  to  Irish  landlords 
will  never  again  be  proposed  by 
him,  we  are  left  to  form  our  own 
conclusions  as  to  whether  he  would 
propose  any  Land  Bill  at  all,  or 
would  consider  this  one  of  those 
"exclusively  Irish  questions "  which 
should  be  dealt  with  by  the  Irish 
Parliament  in  Dublin.  The  latest 
authoritative  declaration  upon  the 
point  is  to  be  found  in  his  recent 
speech  to  the  London  Liberal  and 
Radical  Union,  wherein  he  declared 
that  he  would  not  defend  the 
abandoned  measure,  but  that  he 
had  ventured  "  publicly  and  notori- 


ously to  deliver  the  strong  opinion  " 
that  it  was  "  perfectly  practicable  " 
for  him  and  his  colleagues  "to  frame 
a  scheme  of  Land  Purchase  for  Ire- 
land, adapted  to  the  occasion, 
which  shall  not  impose  a  burden 
on  the  imperial  credit."  This  de- 
claration certainly  binds  Mr  Glad- 
stone to  nothing  definite,  and  as 
certainly  indicates  no  special  con- 
cession to  the  Liberal  Unionists, 
who  were  by  no  means  the  chief 
opponents  of  the  Land  Bill  of 
last  year.  The  abandonment  of 
this  measure  has  been  in  reality  a 
concession  to  a  large  section  of  his 
own  immediate  followers,  and  be- 
yond and  apart  from  this  step,  we 
have  absolutely  no  evidence  of 
concessions  upon  any  of  the  other 
vital  points  of  the  controversy.  To 
my  mind,  these  points  are  prac- 
tically three :  1st,  The  retention 
of  Irish  members  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament ;  2d,  The  appointment 
and  control  of  the  executive  ;  3d, 
The  establishment  of  a  single 
and  separate  legislative  body  in 
Dublin.  Now,  let  it  be  observed 
that  this  third  point  is  in  reality 
at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  con- 
troversy. 

Unionists,  Liberal  and  Conserv- 
ative, are  quite  prepared  for  the 
development  and  extension  of  the 
principle  of  Local  Government  in 
Ireland  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain. 
The  difference  between  them  and 
the  Gladstone-Parnell  Liberals  can- 
not be  better  described  than  in  Mr 
Gladstone's  own  words  at  Swansea, 
upon  the  occasion  of  his  recent 
visit.  These  words  should  not  be 
forgotten,  because  it  is  upon  the 
speech  in  which  they  occur  that  Sir 
George  Trevelyan,  speaking  lately 
at  Glasgow,  founded  the  prepos- 
terous assertion  that  Mr  Glad- 
stone had  "  offered  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship  to  the  Liberal  Union- 
ists and  to  Lord  Hartington,"  and 
that  "  the  plain  sense  of  plain  men 
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told  them  that  that  right  hand  ought 
to  have  been  accepted  ;  and  when 
Lord    Hartington  refused  to  con- 
fer with  Mr  Gladstone,  Lord  Har- 
tington cut  the  ground  from  under- 
neath  himself    and    from    under- 
neath    the     Liberal      Unionists." 
This  is  by  no  means  an  accurate 
description  of   that  which   really 
took   place.     The  words  which  I 
am  about  to   quote   clearly  show 
that  Mr  Gladstone  only  accepted 
the  suggestion  (made  by   a  third 
party)  that  he  should  confer  with 
Lord   Hartington,    with   a  simul- 
taneous   expression    of    his    own 
belief  that  no  useful  result  would 
ensue  from  such  conference.     "  I 
do  not  think,"  said  he,  "  that  I  am 
in  the  position  to  make  a  proposal 
to  Lord  Hartington,  for  this  rea- 
son—  that    on   the  last   occasion 
when  I  had  a  communication  with 
him  with  regard  to  Irish  affairs,  / 
found  him  indisposed  to  admit  that 
he  ever  assented  to  the  constitution 
of  any  Assembly,  qualified  under 
however   strict  conditions,    to  act 
for  the  ivhole  of  Ireland  "   In  other 
words,    Lord     Hartington     never 
having   agreed  to    the     establish- 
ment of  a  separate   Irish   Parlia- 
ment, as  distinguished   from    the 
possible   creation   of   local   bodies 
for  the  management  of  local  affairs 
in  Ireland,  and  not  being  prepared 
to  agree  to  such  a  proposal  now,  a 
conference  between  the  two  states- 
men could  evidently  have  had  no 
result   unless   Mr  Gladstone   was 
prepared  to  yield  upon  the  point 
at  issue ;  and  as  this  was  apparently 
not  the  case,  it  is  idle  to  accuse 
Lord  Hartington  of  "  refusing  "  to 
hold  a  conference  which  the  other 
party  thereto  had  in  anticipation 
declared  to  be  useless.     This  par- 
ticular point,  indeed,  is  one  upon 
which  the  differing  parties  cannot 
possibly  agree,  because  it   practi- 
cally raises  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion   whether    Ireland    is    to    be 


governed  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Home  empire  —  enjoying  that 
"  Home  Rule  "  which  is  common 
to  the  other  parts,  and  in  which 
she  has  her  full  share  in  the  rep- 
resentative Parliament;  or  whe- 
ther her  Home  Rule  is  to  be  a 
separate  rule,  and  she  is  to  be 
treated  after  the  fashion  of  a  dis- 
tant colony,  or  a  semi-independent 
country.  This  truth  has  to  be 
repeated  again  and  again  ;  because 
the  cant  phrase,  "  Why  should  not 
Irishmen  be  allowed  to  manage 
their  own  affairs  ? "  is  constantly 
in  the  mouths  of  the  Gladstonian 
Liberals,  assuming,  as  the  question 
does,  that  Ireland  has  "affairs," 
separate  from  Great  Britain,  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  require  legis- 
lative attention,  and  that  the  two 
cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  dealt 
with  as  one  country.  Unionists, 
on  the  contrary,  declare  and  are 
resolved  that  these  islands  are  and 
shall  still  remain  "  The  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland;"  and  that,  subject  to  such 
differences  of  local  government 
as  circumstances  may  necessitate, 
there  shall  be  one  Sovereign  and 
one  Parliament  for  the  united 
country. 

The  other  two  great  points  of  dif- 
ference between  the  Liberal  Union- 
ists and  the  Gladstonians  may  be 
more  susceptible  of  an  approxima- 
tion between  the  two ;  but  noth- 
ing has  occurred  to  show  that  such 
an  approximation  has  as  yet  been 
made.  Take  the  retention  of  the 
Irish  members  at  Westminster.  It 
is  perfectly  true  that  Mr  Gladstone 
has  declared  that  their  exclusion 
is  not  to  be  a  vital  point  in  any 
future  measure  of  Home  Rule  pro- 
posed by  him.  But  a  moment's 
reflection  will  show  that  a  vague 
statement  of  this  description  is  in- 
sufficient for  the  purpose  of  recon- 
ciling the  two  opposing  views  upon 
this  point.  If  the  Irish  members 
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are  to  retain  their  places  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  and  at  the 
same  time  there  is  to  be  a  separate 
Parliament  sitting  in  Dublin,  Ire- 
land and  Irish  representatives  will 
be  placed  in  an  unfair  position  of 
superiority  as  compared  with  Great 
Britain  and  her  representatives. 
As  all  members  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  ought  certainly  to  be 
upon  a  footing  of  equality,  Irish- 
men would  have  the  power  of  in- 
terference with  matters  specially 
relating  to  British  localities,  whilst 
the  corresponding  power  would  be 
denied  to  British  representatives. 
As  this  inequality  certainly  could 
not  be  permitted,  the  retention  of 
the  Irish  members  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Westminster  practically 
involves  the  abandonment  of  the 
separate  Parliament  in  Dublin. 
Should  Liberal  Unionists  be  ca- 
joled into  rejoining  the  Gladstonian 
standard,  under  the  belief  that  this 
point  has  been  conceded,  they  will, 
when  it  is  too  late,  find  that  these 
and  other  difficulties  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  concession ;  and  Mr  Glad- 
stone, professing  to  them  his  good 
faith  and  perfect  readiness  to  con- 
cede, will  point  out  with  unanswer- 
able logic  the  utter  impossibility  of 
his  doing  so  without  the  sacrifice 
of  that  vital  and  integral  part  of 
his  scheme — the  establishment  of 
a  Parliament  in  Dublin.  More- 
over, in  the  speech  to  which  I 
have  just  alluded,  he  emphatical- 
ly declared  that  he  "  entirely  re- 
nounced any  foregone  conclusion 
on  the  subject  of  the  retention  of 
the  Irish  members  at  Westminster 
which  could  possibly  interfere  with 
the  granting  of  a  full  and  effectual 
measure  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland" 
—  words  which  clearly  leave  his 
hands  quite  free  to  deal  with  the 
question  in  any  way  which  the 
exigencies  of  the  moment  may 
require. 

Besides  this,  it  must  always  be 


borne  in  mind  that,  although  upon 
this  question  of  concessions  to 
Liberal  Unionists  it  is  Mr  Glad- 
stone who  speaks,  and  whose  words 
are  interpreted  by  the  Trevelyans 
and  Harcourts  of  the  day  as  best 
suits  the  party  object  of  the  mo- 
ment, there  is  another  man  whose 
consent  and  support  must  be  ob- 
tained before  any  value  can  be 
attached  to  the  promises  which 
are  stated  to  have  been  made. 
Mr  Gladstone  is  powerless  without 
Mr  Parnell  and  his  eighty-five  fol- 
lowers ;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that, 
up  to  the  present  time,  Mr  Par- 
nell has  retained,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  a  judicious  silence  as  to 
the  concessions  now  under  discus- 
sion. It  is,  of  course,  to  the 
direct  interest  of  Mr  Parnell  and 
his  party  that  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  weak  and  wavering  among 
the  Liberal  Unionists  should  be 
swept  into  Mr  Gladstone's  net ; 
but  he  is  too  cautious  not  to  keep 
in  his  own  hands  the  power  of 
controlling  Mr  Gladstone's  policy 
in  the  future,  as  he  has  done  in 
the  past.  Bearing  this  in  mind, 
it  is  well  to  look  more  particularly 
at  the  second  point  of  difference 
upon  which  we  are  told  that  Mr 
Gladstone  has  avowed  his  readiness 
to  make  concessions — I  mean,  the 
question  of  the  control  of  the  ex- 
ecutive in  Ireland.  Now  this  point 
in  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1886 
was  considered  by  the  Parnellites 
one  of  vital  importance.  Speaking 
at  Chester,  Mr  Parnell  stated  that 
the  Legislature  proposed  by  Mr 
Gladstone  would  be  "more  valu- 
able for  us  in  Ireland  than  Grat- 
tan's  Parliament  would  have  been, 
because  it  will  have  power  over 
Irish  domestic  business,  and  it  will 
also  have  control  over  its  own  Irish 
executive,  which  was  denied  the 
Parliament  of  Grattan."  Again,  at 
Portsmouth,  Mr  Parnell  made  use 
of  the  following  words  :  "  We  shall 
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have  a  more  valuable  power  for 
our  own  interests,  exclusively  apart 
from  imperial  affairs,  which  Grat- 
tan's  Parliament  had  not.  We 
shall  have  the  power  of  appointing 
and  controlling  our  own  executive 
Government;  and  no  Legislature, 
no  Parliament,  is  worth  a  rush, 
or  can  secure  the  respect  of  those 
whom  it  governs,  unless  it  has  that 
power  which  it  is  proposed  to  be 
given  to  us  under  Mr  Gladstone's 
Bill."  It  is  evidently  no  empty 
or  worthless  power  to  which  Mr 
Parnell  alludes  in  these  words ; 
and  it  will  be  well  for  "open- 
minded  "  politicians  who  hear  the 
professions  of  Gladstonian  orators 
that  they  have  no  wish  to  impair 
the  Union,  to  ask  themselves  how 
far  an  Irish  Parliament,  securing 
"the  respect  of  those  it  governs," 
and  completely  controlling  its 
"own  executive,"  would  be  com- 
patible with  the  absolute  union 
which  now  exists  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  ;  and  how  long 
such  a  state  of  things  would  be 
likely  to  continue  without  friction 
and  probable  collision  with  the 
"  central  authority "  on  this  side 
of  the  Channel. 

If  we  desire  to  know  the  opin- 
ion of  Liberal  Unionists  upon  this 
question,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
study  the  language  of  Sir  George 
Trevelyan  before  his  better  judg- 
ment had  been  overcome  by  the 
insanity  of  his  party  prejudice. 
In  one  earnest  speech  he  declared 
that  he  would  abandon  public  life 
rather  than  "give  over  to  the  ten- 
der mercies  of  a  separate  Parlia- 
ment in  Ireland,  in  which  men  like 
Sheridan  and  Egan  were  pretty 
sure  to  be  prominent  members, 
the  law-abiding  citizens  of  the 
country ; "  in  a  speech  at  Selkirk, 
condemning  the  behaviour  of  "  the 
Irish  people,"  he  said  "he  would 
not  be  a  party  to  giving  them 
the  uncontrolled  care  of  law  and 


order,"  and  added  these  significant 
words,  to  which  I  call  special  at- 
tention :  "  He  was  quite  convinced 
that  during  1881  and  1882  nothing 
but  tJie  fact  t/uit  the  police  and  the 
stipendiary  magistrates  were  in  the 
hands  of  a  strong,  sensible  Govern- 
ment at  Westminster,  prevented  the 
districts  in  the  south  and  west 
of  Ireland  from  massacre."  The 
quotations  from  this  and  similar 
speeches  might  be  indefinitely  mul- 
tiplied ;  but  Sir  George's  opinion 
up  to  a  very  recent  period  may 
be  summed  up  in  that  sentence  of 
his  address  to  the  electors  of  the 
Hawick  Burghs  in  which  he  de- 
clared that  Mr  Gladstone's  Home 
Rule  Bill  "  sought  to  establish  a 
separate  Irish  Parliament  and  an 
independent  Irish  executive.  It 
sought  to  hand  over  law  and  order 
without  appeal  to  hands  in  which  I 
cannot  believe  that  law  and  order 
would  be  secure."  I  do  not  know 
whether  Sir  George  Trevelyan  has 
openly  recanted  these  opinions,  but 
if  he  still  holds  them,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  they  are  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  his  present  position  as  a 
meek  and  humble  follower  of  Mr 
Gladstone,  and  inferentially  a  sup- 
porter of  the  very  proposals  which 
he  had  only  a  year  ago  so  emphati- 
cally denounced. 

A  careful  scrutiny  of  the  speeches 
of  Mr  Gladstone  during  the  last 
six  months  will  disclose  no  state- 
ment which  can  be  interpreted  to 
mean  that  he  has  departed  from 
the  proposals  in  his  last  year's  Bill 
upon  this  point.  Indeed  he  has 
more  than  once  stated  as  one  of 
the  vital  points  of  any  scheme  for 
Irish  Home  Rule,  that  it  must  be 
"  accepted  as  real  and  final  by  the 
Irish  nation  ;  "  and  as  Mr  Parnell 
(whom  Mr  Gladstone  recognises  as 
representing  the  majority  of  that 
nation)  has  solemnly  declared  that 
"  no  Parliament  will  be  worth  a 
rush  which  does  not  possess  the 
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power  of  appointing  and  control- 
ling the  executive,"  it  must  be  in- 
ferred that  Mr  Gladstone  will  be 
held  to  his  proposals,  and  will  re- 
peat them  should  he  again  have 
the  opportunity  of  proposing  Home 
Rule  legislation.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  upon  the  principal 
points  of  difference  between  him- 
self and  the  Liberal  Unionists, 
Mr  Gladstone  has  made  no  such 
concessions  as  would  justify  them 
in  again  enrolling  themselves 
under  his  banner.  It  is  all  very 
well  for  Sir  George  Trevelyan 
to  assert  the  contrary;  but  he 
may  be  safely  challenged  to  point 
to  anything  in  Mr  Gladstone's  re- 
cent speeches  which  amounts  to 
a  pledge  or  promise,  or  in  fact 
to  more  than  general  professions, 
which  absolutely  bind  him  to 
nothing.  Take,  for  example,  the 
question  of  Ulster,  the  probable 
subjugation  of  which  to  a  Parnel- 
lite  Parliament  has  been  one  of  the 
Unionist  objections  to  Home  Rule. 
Mr  Gladstone  tells  the  London 
Radicals  that  "  we  have  said  over 
and  over  again  from  the  first  to  the 
last,  that  if  there  be  a  disposition 
to  sever  some  portion  of  Ireland 
which  may  be  fairly  called  a  Pro- 
testant portion  of  Ireland — if  the 
public  mind  is  in  favour  of  that 
severance,  we  will  not  stand  in  the 
way."  But  who  is  to  determine 
the  bias  of  "the  public  mind"? 
Mr  Parnell  has  emphatically  de- 
clared in  his  place  in  Parliament 
that  Ulster  must  not  be  separated 
from  the  rest  of  Ireland,  because 
she  "  cannot  spare  one  single  Irish- 
man "  from  the  new  nationality  ; 
and  those  must  be  confident  and 
credulous  indeed  who  believe  that 
Mr  Gladstone,  when  once  his  ma- 
jority had  been  secured,  would  dis- 
cover that  the  indications  of  the 
"  public  mind  "  pointed  to  a  differ- 
ent course  than  that  desired  by  Mr 
Parnell  and  his  "  eighty-five."  The 


truth  is,  that  the  so-called  "  con- 
cessions "  made  by  Mr  Gladstone 
to  the  Liberal  Unionists  must  not 
be  weighed  by  the  measure  of  Sir 
George  Trevelyan's  confidence  in 
the  leader  whose  chastisement  he 
endured  so  meekly  last  year,  and  to 
whose  greater  strength  of  character 
he  has  now  so  easily  succumbed, 
but  rather  by  the  standard  of  what 
may  be  probable  and  what  may  le 
possible  in  the  political  exigencies 
of  the  future.  To  any  impartial 
observer  it  must  be  perfectly  ob- 
vious that  the  impossibility  of  Mr 
Gladstone  making  concessions  to 
the  Unionists  without  breaking 
with  those  Parnellite  allies  whose 
alliance  is  a  necessity  to  him,  was 
the  real  reason  of  the  failure  of  the 
"  Round  Table"  conference,  which 
the  Gladstonians  so  ungenerous- 
ly endeavour  to  fasten  upon  Mr 
Chamberlain.  General  professions 
were  easy  to  make,  but  definite 
and  tangible  concessions  could  not 
be  given.  So  the  question  practi- 
cally remains  as  it  was  when  the 
schism  first  took  place,  and  those 
who  have  rejoined  Mr  Gladstone 
have  done  so  without  the  slight- 
est ground  for  believing  that  in 
any  future  Home  Rule  scheme 
they  can  reckon  upon  any  sub- 
stantial improvement  in  their 
position. 

Meanwhile  the  Irish  question 
remains  very  much  where  it  was 
left  by  the  general  election  of 
1886.  Although  the  novel  prac- 
tice of  inundating  the  constituen- 
cies with  erratic  members  of  Par- 
liament has  been  put  in  force  by 
the  Gladstonians  with  some  success 
in  several  bye-elections,  and  the 
shameless  misrepresentation  of  the 
Crimes  Act  by  the  very  men  who 
have  themselves  been  responsible 
for  acts  of  greater  severity  has 
here  and  there  affected  public 
opinion,  yet  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  in  the  main  that  opinion 
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continues  to  be  perfectly  sound. 
The  majority  of  seventy-seven  in 
support  of  the  Government  pro- 
clamation of  the  National  League 
shows  that  Lord  Salisbury  has  no- 
thing to  fear  so  long  as  he  pur- 
sues the  bold  and  honest  course 
which  the  country  expects  at  his 
hands.  Indeed  the  debate  which 
preceded  the  division  upon  Mr 
Gladstone's  resolution  condemna- 
tory of  the  proclamation  of  the 
League,  must  have  done  much  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  public  as  to  the 
true  position  of  affairs.  It  was  sad 
to  see  Mr  Gladstone  defending  that 
system  of  boycotting  of  which  he 
said  but  five  short  years  ago  that 
it  "  had  become  in  Ireland  a  mon- 
strous public  evil,  threatening 
liberty  and  interfering  with  law 
and  order ; "  and  it  was  melan- 
choly to  see  Sir  George  Trevelyan 
condemning  the  action  of  the 
Government  because  they  ought 
in  his  opinion  to  have  proceeded 
under  certain  clauses  of  the  Crimes 
Act,  he  having  only  a  fortnight 
before  denounced  that  Act  to  the 
electors  of  Glasgow  as  "the  most 
detestable  he  ever  saw."  But 
whilst  the  crushing  criticism  of 
the  Attorney  -  General  effectually 
disposed  of  poor  Sir  George  and  his 
inconsistencies,  the  telling  and 
effective  speech  of  the  Solicitor- 
General  for  Scotland  established 
his  position  as  one  of  the  best 
debaters  on  the  Treasury  bench  ; 
and,  finally,  the  admirable  reply 
in  which  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  wound  up  the  debate 
on  the  part  of  the  Government 
completely  vindicated  their  posi- 
tion, and  must  have  proved  to  all 
honest  Liberal  Unionists  that  if 
the  Irish  question  is  not  to  be 
solved  by  that  abject  submission 
to  the  National  League  to  which 
the  Gladstonians  are  willing  to 
agree,  the  League  must  be  made  to 
submit  to  the  Queen's  Government, 
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and  law  and  order  must  be  vindi- 
cated. 

Upon  the  whole,  in  spite  of 
Burnley,  Spalding,  North wich,  and 
Coventry,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  cause  of  the  Union  has  in 
reality  gained  during  the  past  par- 
liamentary year,  and  has  gained 
principally  in  two  respects.  First, 
because,  as  regards  the  Govern- 
ment, men  are  beginning  to  feel 
that,  however  desirous  they  may 
be  to  conciliate  when  conciliation 
is  possible,  they  can  be  firm  and 
stern  when  their  duty  to  their 
sovereign  and  country  requires  that 
resolute  action  should  be  taken ; 
and  secondly,  because,  as  regards 
the  Liberal  Unionists,  the  chaff 
has,  to  a  great  extent,  been  win- 
nowed from  the  wheat — the  weak- 
kneed,  irresolute,  and  doubtful 
men  have  left  the  ranks — and  the 
men  who,  at  all  hazards  and  at 
any  cost,  are  prepared  to  show 
their  preference  of  country  to 
party,  stand  out  all  the  more  con- 
spicuously as  the  trustworthy  lead- 
ers of  patriotic  Liberalism.  And 
as  to  the  Separatist  party  and 
their  leaders,  I  venture  to  doubt 
whether  they  can  boast  of  any 
real  and  tangible  gain  beyond 
the  four  seats  already  mentioned, 
which  have  been  transferred  to 
their  account,  and  the  consequent 
reduction  of  the  Unionist  major- 
ity to  that  extent.  This  reduction 
lias  filled  Mr  Gladstone  with  de- 
light, and  has  induced  him  to  in- 
form us,  through  the  medium  of 
a  Review  article,  that  the  opinion 
of  the  country  is  evidently  coming 
round  to  his  views  upon  Home 
Rule.  It  would  be  cruel  to  criti- 
cise too  closely  the  figures  by  which 
Mr  Gladstone  persuades  himself 
of  that  result  which  he  so  much 
desires  ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  very 
little  is  to  be  inferred  from  isolated 
elections  in  1887,  as  to  the  probable 
issue  of  a  general  election  which 
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may  be  four  or  five  years  off.  It  is 
sufficient  to  point  out  that  the  ques- 
tion of  Home  Rule  having  been 
decided  by  last  year's  general  elec- 
tion, the  bye-elections  of  this  year 
have  turned,  not  upon  that  ques- 
tion only,  but  upon  numerous  other 
general  and  local  issues,  upon  which 
the  electors  have  thought  it  right 
to  express  their  views.  If  at  the 
next  dissolution  this  same  question 
of  Home  Rule  should  again  be 
that  upon  which  a  definite  appeal 
is  made  to  the  country,  it  is  prob- 
able that  these  other  issues  will, 
as  last  year,  be  laid  aside,  and  a 
similar  verdict  be  returned  against 
the  Separatist  party.  The  country 
will  note  that  they  have,  especially 
since  the  debate  upon  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  National  League, 
formally  arrayed  themselves  upon 
the  side  of  boycotting,  lawlessness, 
and  intimidation.  Upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Crimes  Bill,  they  have 
paraded  their  inconsistency  before 
the  public  eye,  and  at  the  same 
time  degraded  the  character  of 
parliamentary  opposition  by  ac- 
quiescence in  tactics  which,  unless 
repressed,  would  ere  long  destroy 
the  possibility  of  parliamentary 
government.  Mr  Gladstone  him- 
self has  lost  no  opportunity  of  re- 
commending his  new  policy  to  the 
country,  and  has  evinced  his  usual 
ability  in  finding  out  the  weak 
places  in  his  adversaries'  armour, 
and  mo're  than  his  usual  ingenuity 
in  attempting  to  discover  weak 
places  where  none  really  existed. 
Moreover,  by  the  vigour  which  he 
has  displayed  in  the  propagation 
of  his  Home  Rule  doctrines  (a 
vigour  so  unusual  in  a  man  of  his 
age  as  to  command  sympathy  and 
admiration  from  those  who  do  not 
stop  to  consider  the  mischievous 
policy  in  behalf  of  which  it  is  em- 
ployed), and  the  courage  with 
which  he  has  set  himself  to  the 
task  of  regaining  his  lost  ascen- 
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dancy  in  the  state,  he  has  doubt- 
less done  much  to  revive  hope  and 
inspire  confidence  in  the  hetero- 
geneous mass  of  followers  who  still 
swear  by  his  name,  and  who  were 
recently  so  well  described  by  Mr 
Bright  as  "  a  mixture  of  those  who 
clamour  for  office  with  those  who 
clamour  for  the  separation  of  Ire- 
land from  Great  Britain."  But  in 
spite  of  vigour,  courage,  and  elo- 
quence, I  greatly  doubt  whether, 
during  the  last  year,  Mr  Gladstone 
has  really  gained  greater  influence 
with  the  country,  or  materially  in- 
creased his  prospects  of  a  return 
to  power.  For,  as  time  rolls  on 
the  smoke  of  the  battle-field  clears 
away,  the  real  issues  of  the  struggle 
in  which  we  have  unhappily  been 
engaged  become  more  and  more 
apparent,  and  men  see  with  greater 
clearness  and  certainty  what  are 
the  principles  which  have  been 
really  at  stake,  and  what  the  argu- 
ments by  which  the  opinions  on 
either  side  have  been  maintained. 
And  so  when,  apart  from  the  in- 
trinsic merits  of  the  particular 
question  upon  which  the  battle  has 
been  fought,  the  bearing  of  the 
combatants  and  the  character  of 
the  weapons  which  they  have  em- 
ployed come  to  be  considered,  I 
venture  to  say  with  great  hu- 
mility, but  with  great  confidence, 
that,  apart  from  and  beyond  all 
side  issues,  the  impartial  judgment 
of  enlightened  public  opinion  will 
convict  Mr  Gladstone  of  three 
grave  crimes  against  his  country 
which  can  neither  be  forgotten  nor 
condoned. 

First  of  these  comes  that  perver- 
sion of  history,  always  against 
Great  Britain,  by  which  he  has 
encouraged  Irish  delusions,  in- 
creased Irish  disaffection,  and 
cruelly  aggravated  the  difficulty  of 
maintaining  order  and  good  govern- 
ment in  Ireland.  Again  and  again 
has  Mr  Gladstone  publicly  de- 
2  H 
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nounced  the  "  disgraceful "  pro- 
ceedings of  England  towards  Ire- 
land "for  nearly  700  years  past," 
and  alluded  to  the  "  crime  "  and 
"  guilt "  of  England  in  no  measured 
terms.  Again  and  again  has  he 
inflamed  the  feelings  of  Irishmen 
against  Great  Britain  by  an  ex- 
aggerated recital  of  wrongs  perpe- 
trated by  the  latter  against  Ire- 
land, and  by  an  inexcusable  mis- 
representation of  historical  facts. 
Meanwhile  the  facts  on  the  other 
side  have  been  studiously  ignored. 
That,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
connection  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, England  introduced  settled 
government  into  semi  -  barbarous 
Ireland,  torn  to  pieces  by  interne- 
cine conflicts  between  half-civilised 
tribes ;  that,  in  the  progress  of 
time,  British  capital  developed  the 
resources  and  British  power  pro- 
tected the  people  of  Ireland ;  that 
in  still  later  times,  when  the  dark 
days  of  plague  and  famine  over- 
shadowed the  land,  theheartand  the 
purse  of  Great  Britain  were  freely 
opened  in  response  to  the  cry  of 
suffering  Ireland ;  and  that,  for 
the  last  half-century  at  least,  the 
course  of  British  legislation  has 
been  steadily  directed  to  the  im- 
provement of  Ireland  by  remedial 
measures  and  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  her  people ; — 
these  are  things  never  mentioned 
in  the  impassioned  harangues  of 
Mr  Gladstone.  To  him  everything 
is  bent  and  twisted  in  one  direc- 
tion, the  merits  of  Great  Britain 
shut  out  from  sight,  her  demerits 
magnified,  and  the  whole  story  of 
the  past  travestied,  metamorphosed, 
and  transformed,  with  the  sole  ob- 
ject of  delineating  an  oppressed 
and  wronged  country,  of  which  he 
himself  is  to  pose  as  the  heaven- 
sent liberator. 

It  is  sad  indeed  to  contemplate 
this  unnatural  and  unpatriotic 
action  on  the  part  of  one  of  whom 


his  countrymen  have  deserved  a 
very  different  return  for  the  con- 
fidence which  they  have  bestowed 
upon  him.  A  man  may  be  readily 
excused  the  excess  of  patriotism 
which  induces  him  to  interpret 
history  in  a  manner  favourable  to 
his  own  country  and  people,  and 
to  touch  with  a  light  hand  matters 
which  may  not  be  easily  suscep- 
tible of  such  an  interpretation. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  speaker  or 
writer  who  habitually  ignores  the 
virtues  and  magnifies  the  vices  of 
his  countrymen  — who  interprets 
every  disputable  point  of  history 
in  a  manner  the  least  creditable 
to  his  country,  and  who  blackens 
with  cruel  accusations  the  charac- 
ter of  her  departed  statesmen — is 
guilty  of  little  less  than  treason  to 
the  land  of  his  birth,  and  disloy- 
alty to  the  memories  of  those  who 
have  lived  and  died  in  her  service. 
Such  an  one  may  believe  himself 
to  be  actuated  by  an  honest  desire 
to  serve  the  present  generation  by 
an  exposure  of  the  mistakes  com- 
mitted by  the  past — he  may  sin- 
cerely deem  it  an  object  of  national 
importance  to  secure,  by  any  means 
within  his  reach,  the  political  pre- 
dominance of  his  own  party,  and  to 
establish  his  personal  influence — 
but  the  means  by  which  he  strives 
to  attain  these  ends  can  hardly 
be  held  to  be  such  as  commend 
themselves  to  simple  honesty  and 
unselfish  patriotism.  If  Mr  Glad- 
stone had  been  the  natural  enemy 
of  Great  Britain,  he  could  scarcely 
have  done  more  than  he  has  done 
to  paint  her  in  a  dark  and  odious 
light.  He  invariably  represents 
the  past  as  if  it  contained  the  his- 
tory of  one  nation  warring  against 
the  other — of  the  British  waging 
a  cruel  and  oppressive  conflict 
against  the  Irish  nation.  But 
surely  this  is  an  entire  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  truth.  If  it  can 
be  pretended  that  at  any  time  in 
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the  history  of  Ireland  the  Irish,  as 
a  united  nation,  fought  against 
Great  Britain,  it  is  certain  that  no 
such  contention  can  for  a  moment 
be  maintained  with  respect  to  the 
period  subsequent  to  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  subjuga- 
tion of  that  part  of  Ireland  which 
did  not  readily  own  her  supremacy. 
Since  that  time  there  have  doubt- 
less been  faults  on  one  side  and  on 
the  other,  and  many  instances  may 
be  pointed  out  in  which,  according 
to  our  present  ideas,  grave  mis- 
takes were  committed  in  the  deal- 
ings of  Great  Britain  with  Ireland. 
But,  subsequently  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's reign — in  the  attempt  of 
James  I.  to  "  settle "  Ireland,  in 
the  conflicts  between  Charles  I. 
and  his  Parliament,  and  in  the 
later  wars  in  and  from  which  Ire- 
land has  suffered — there  was  never 
a  question  of  nation  fighting  against 
nation,  but  Irishmen  were  as  much 
divided  as  English  and  Scotch  men, 
and  all  suffered  from  the  civil  war 
and  its  results.  The  sufferings  of 
Ireland  were  doubtless  aggravated 
by  the  unhappy  intensity  of  reli- 
gious differences  in  that  country, 
and  the  bitter  animosity  which  has 
so  constantly  existed  between  Cath- 
olic and  Protestant  Irishmen.  But 
as  it  would  be  unjust  to  attribute 
all  the  misfortunes  of  Ireland  to 
the  perversity  of  Irish  nature  and 
the  impulsive  character  of  the  Celtic 
race,  so  it  is  unfair  and  untrue  to 
throw  the  whole  responsibility  upon 
the  "disgraceful  conduct  "of  Great 
Britain. 

Just  as  Mr  Gladstone,  in  his 
determination  to  fix  the  whole 
blame  of  the  rebellion  of  1798 
upon  those  who  recalled  Lord 
Fitzwilliam  in  1795,  calmly  ignores 
the  indisputable  fact  that,  without 
taking  into  account  the  fatal  influ- 
ence and  example  of  the  French 


Revolution,  long  previous  to  the 
eight  weeks'  viceroyalty  of  that 
nobleman,  Ireland  had  been  under- 
mined by  secret  societies,  and,  in 
the  words  of  Mr  Fox,  had  been 
"  subject  to  growing  sources  of 
dissatisfaction  for  many  years,"  so, 
when  he  comes  to  speak  of  the 
general  relations  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, he  as  calmly  excludes  from 
consideration  the  fact  that  there 
have  for  centuries  past  been  divi- 
sions and  dissensions  among  Irish- 
men, and,  in  defiance  of  history, 
treats  the  subject  as  if  there  had 
really  been  a  distinct  and  united 
Irish  nation  against  which  Great 
Britain  had  waged  a  uniform  and 
continuous  war  of  tyranny  and 
oppression.  But  in  truth,  as  Mr 
Gladstone,  quoting  from  the  work 
of  Sir  John  Davis,  has  himself 
acknowledged,  the  greater  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  have 
descended  from  the  British  race  ; x 
the  two  nations  have  in  the  pro- 
gress of  time  been,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  blended  and  intermingled  ; 
and  that  which  is  both  unnatural 
and  unjust  is  the  attempt  to  create 
two  separate  nations  out  of  those 
whose  position,  whose  interests, 
and  whose  general  relations  all 
point  to  amalgamation  and  unity 
as  the  legitimate  and  most  desir- 
able outcome  and  solution  of  the 
history  of  the  past. 

The  violence  of  the  language 
in  which  Mr  Gladstone  has  de- 
nounced the  actions  of  some  of 
the  greatest  of  British  statesmen 
would  have  little  weight  in  the 
mouth  of  a  youthful  or  inexperi- 
enced politician ;  nor  would  his 
continuous  and  pertinacious  mis- 
representation of  history  deserve  in 
such  a  case  more  than  a  smile  of 
incredulous  contempt.  But  when 
a  man  who  has  held  the  highest 
position  in  the  Government  of  his 
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country  adopts  the  course  which 
Mr  Gladstone  has  taken,  and 
stamps  with  his  approval  versions 
of  history  which  are  extravagantly 
inaccurate,  it  is  only  too  probable 
that  in  some  quarters  an  amount 
of  credit  will  be  attached  to  such 
versions  which  they  would  never 
otherwise  have  obtained.  Educa- 
tion has  not  yet  advanced  so  far 
amongst  us,  but  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  electorate  can  be  led 
to  accept  as  truth  the  matter 
which  is  placed  before  them  upon 
the  authority  of  a  great  statesman, 
without  full  and  careful  inquiry 
into  the  foundation  upon  which  it 
rests.  The  Irish  members  and 
their  English  Radical  allies  who 
invaded  the  Spalding  division  of 
Lincolnshire  and  the  Northwich 
division  of  Cheshire  during  the 
recent  bye- elections,  were  able  to 
present  the  proceedings  of  the 
National  League  in  a  much  more 
attractive  form  to  the  labourers  of 
the  district  than  these  might  have 
assumed  if  the  whole  truth  on 
both  sides  had  been  stated.  In 
the  same  manner,  Mr  Gladstone's 
Irish  history  and  the  superstruc- 
ture which  he  casts  thereupon 
may  go  down  in  quarters  whither 
the  contradictions  cannot  follow, 
or  where  his  authority  overpowers 
contradiction.  But  as  months 
and  years  roll  away,  and  men  read 
and  inquire  for  themselves  after 
the  turmoil  of  the  strife  is  over, 
I  believe  that  the  reckless  misuse 
of  history,  and  the  condemnation, 
alike  unjust  and  ungenerous,  of 
his  country  and  her  statesmen  of 
past  days,  by  which  Mr  Gladstone 
has  endeavoured  to  bolster  up  a 
discredited  policy,  to  sustain  the 


defeated  section  of  a  political 
party,  and  to  achieve  a  personal 
victory,  will  be  rightly  imputed 
to  him  and  remembered  against 
him  as  offences  of  no  ordinary 
magnitude.  Nor  will  the  offence 
be  held  to  have  been  diminished 
by  the  marvellous  effrontery  with 
which,  simultaneously  with  his 
own  inaccuracies  and  exaggera- 
tions, he  accuses  his  opponents  of 
a  disregard  for  or  ignorance  of 
history,  and,  as  in  a  recent  letter 
regarding  the  North  Huntingdon- 
shire election,  charges  them  with 
making  "  untrue  "  statements. 

The  second  crime  of  which  Mr 
Gladstone  has  been  guilty  in  this 
controversy  is,  if  possible,  more 
serious  than  the  first.  I  mean  the 
attempt  to  make  the  question  of 
Irish  Home  Rule  one  between 
"  the  classes  and  the  masses."  * 
The  words  in  which  this  proceed- 
ing has  been  described  by  Mr 
Goldwin  Smith  are  worth  recalling 
upon  this  point.  "  I  have  seen," 
wrote  Mr  Goldwin  Smith  on  July 
9,  1886,  "the  American  dema- 
gogue at  his  worst,  and  when  the 
ordinary  passions  of  faction  were 
further  inflamed  by  the  fury  of 
civil  war ;  but  never  did  I  witness 
so  deliberate  an  attempt  to  set 
class  against  class,  and  to  poison 
the  heart  of  society  for  a  party 
purpose,  as  has  been  made  by  the 
Prime  Minister  in  the  present 
campaign."  I  do  not  wish  to 
dwell  upon  this  part  of  the  contro- 
versy, nor  to  say  an  unnecessary 
word  of  reproach  or  condemnation. 
But  I  confess  that  it  is  to  me  a 
matter  of  the  deepest  regret  that 
any  question  of  class  should  have 
been  raised  on  either  side,  when 


1  "Still,  on  this  question,  I  am  sony  to  say,  there  is  class  against  the  mass — 
classes  against  the  nation.  ,  .  .  Upon  questions  where  the  leading  and  determin- 
ing considerations  that  ought  to  lead  to  a  conclusion  are  truth,  justice,  and 
humanity,  .  .  .  /  will  back  the  masses  against  the  classes." — Mr  Gladstone's 
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the  differences  between  the  con- 
tending parties  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  differences  of 
rank  or  class.  It  has  long  been 
our  boast  in  this  country  that  no 
broad  line  of  demarcation  divides 
class  from  class,  and  that  our  his- 
tory teems  with  instances  in  which 
talent,  energy,  and  perseverance 
have  brought  men  of  low  degree 
to  high  positions  in  the  state. 
Apart,  too,  from  these  special  in- 
stances, there  is  no  country  in  the 
world  in  which  there  is  a  greater 
fusion  of  classes,  the  upper  ranks 
of  society  being  constantly  re- 
cruited from  the  middle  ranks, 
and  these  in  turn  receiving  con- 
stant accessions  from  the  classes 
below  them.  The  attempt  now 
made  to  preach  to  the  masses  of 
the  people  that  those  above  them 
in  the  social  scale  are  separated 
from  them  by  some  special  line, 
and  are,  moreover,  the  habitual 
supporters  and  upholders  of  a  sys- 
tem opposed  to  their  interests,  is 
an  attempt  most  cruel,  most  un- 
patriotic, and  most  dangerous  to 
the  common  weal.  The  meaning 
of  it  is  abundantly  obvious.  It 
signifies  that  the  educated  classes — 
that  is  to  say,  those  who  have  most 
time  to  read  and  think,  and  who 
are  able  to  bring  most  knowledge 
to  bear  upon  political  subjects — 
have,  in  an  enormous  proportion, 
condemned  Mr  Gladstone's  Irish 
policy.  Therefore  it  has  become 
necessary  to  enlist  on  his  side 
those  whom  he  hopes  to  find  less 
well-informed,  and  therefore  more 
likely  to  be  persuaded  by  the 
specious  and  plausible  arguments 
which  can  be  enlisted  on  behalf  of 
the  policy  of  "letting  the  Irish 
manage  their  own  affairs."  The 
simplest  way  to  secure  this  result 
appeared  to  be  to  make  that  a 
class  question  which  was  nothing 
of  the  sort,  and  hence  the  un- 
scrupulous attempt  to  imperil  the 


relations  between  the  different 
orders  of  society  for  the  attain- 
ment of  a  political  object.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  education  has  so 
far  advanced  that  a  very  large 
number  of  the  "  masses  "  have  be- 
come too  enlightened  to  be  easily 
misled.  They  are  able  to  judge 
for  themselves,  and  to  see  that 
such  a  rallying  of  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  of  society  as  has 
taken  place  against  Mr  Gladstone's 
policy  would  never  have  occurred 
if  there  had  been  nothing  in  that 
policy  of  an  unusually  objection- 
able character.  It  is  somewhat 
laughable  to  see  Mr  Brunner,  the 
newly  elected  Gladstonian  M.P. 
for  the  Northwich  division  of 
Cheshire,  hailing  his  return  as  a 
triumph  of  the  "  masses  "  over  the 
"  classes."  In  his  case  the  "  mass- 
es "  voted  for  a  large  employer  of 
labour,  in  the  particular  branch  of 
industry  which  flourishes  in  their 
district,  just  as  they  had  done  last 
year  in  the  person  of  his  Conserva- 
tive predecessor ;  and  so  it  will  be 
found  that  in  other  localities  the 
"  masses  "  will  be  swayed  by  per- 
sonal and  local  feelings,  and  that 
Mr  Gladstone's  attempt  to  array 
class  against  class  will  be  compara- 
tively innocuous  on  account  of  the 
good  sense  of  our  fellow-country- 
men. But  the  attempt  is  none 
the  less  one  which  every  man  who 
retains  a  respect  for  Mr  Gladstone 
must  on  his  account  deeply  de- 
plore, and  which  will  long  be  re- 
membered against  his  character  as 
a  patriotic  statesman. 

There  remains  one  more  crime 
which  will  be  charged  against  Mr 
Gladstone  after  the  present  politi- 
cal storm  has  passed  away.  I 
mean  those  appeals  to  the  separate 
nationalities  of  which  this  empire 
is  composed,  which,  if  they  have 
any  signification  at  all,  tend  direct- 
ly to  the  weakening  and  disruption 
of  the  empire.  Be  it  remembered, 
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these  have  not  been  simple  appeals 
to  Scotchmen,  Irishmen,  and 
Welshmen  to  cherish  the  memories 
of  their  separate  nationalities,  and 
to  recall  with  pride  the  recollec- 
tions of  good  and  great  men  whom 
the  several  countries  have  pro- 
duced. Every  appeal  has  been  a 
distinct  appeal  against  England, 
and  an  insinuation  of  wrong  suf- 
fered by  the  nationality  in  conse- 
quence of  its  connection  with  that 
of  England.  In  this  spirit,  Wales 
is  urged  to  remember  that  she  has 
a  nationality  apart  from  England  ; 
she  is  told  that  "  the  people  of 
Wales  may  make  mistakes  in  judg- 
ing of  their  own  interests,  but  they 
are  more  likely  to  judge  well  of 
their  own  interests  than  tJie  people 
in  England,  who  know  little  or 
nothing  about  them ;  "  and,  more- 
over, it  is  declared  that  "  the  in- 
conveniencies  of  Wales  have  arisen 
in  this  way,  that  Wales  does  not 
receive  sufficient  attention,  because 
she  Jias  been  too  patient  and  too 
silent."  Not  only  are  these  words 
to  be  noted  as  indicating  that  gen- 
eral idea  of  separation  which  seems 
to  have  seized  upon  Mr  Gladstone's 
mind  ever  since  he  has  accepted  it 
with  regard  to  Ireland,  but  they 
are  also  remarkable  as  having 
fallen  from  the  lips  of  the  same 
statesman  who  in  1884  declared 
that  "  the  distinction  between  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  except  in  a  recital 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  the 
sake  of  indicating  their  unity,  is 
totally  unknown  to  our  Constitu- 
tion" In  the  teeth  of  these  words, 
Mr  Gladstone,  for  party  and  politi- 
cal purposes,  persists  in  drawing 
and  emphasising  a  line  of  demar- 
cation between  England  and  Wales, 
and  goes  so  far  as  to  tell  Welsh- 
men,1— "  I  do  mean  to  say  that 
the  wants  of  Wales  have  not  been 


sufficiently  attended  to ;  that  the 
specific  qualities  of  Wales,  as  hav- 
ing a  nationality  and  traditions 
and  literature  of  its  own  which 
it  fervently  loves  and  cherishes — 
that  the  traditions  of  Wales  have 
not  been  regarded  as  they  ought 
to  have  been  ; "  and  of  course  he 
concludes  by  assuring  his  hearers 
that  "justice  to  Wales  will  follow 
upon  justice  to  Ireland."  In 
like  manner,  repeated  appeals  have 
been  made  to  the  separate  nation- 
ality of  Scotland,  and  Scotchmen 
are  told  that  Mr  Gladstone  is  glad 
to  see  that  they  have  "  taken  a 
step  towards  the  free  and  full  con- 
sideration by  Scotland  how  far  the 
present  Parliament  and  Government 
arrangements  are  suited  to  her 
wants"  If  these  appeals  to  sepa- 
rate nationalities  are  to  be  regard- 
ed as  anything  more  than  the  froth 
of  exuberant  declamation,  they 
are  distinctly  at  variance  with  the 
theory  of  a  united  empire,  and  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  separat- 
ist tendency  which  we  Unionists 
attribute  to  Mr  Gladstone's  new 
Irish  policy.  They  are  emphati- 
cally appeals  to  the  petty  feelings 
of  suspicion  and  jealousy  which 
might  exist  among  a  confederacy 
of  nationalities  in  which  the 
weaker  had  suffered  by  absorption 
with  the  stronger,  and  these  latter 
had  claimed  more  than  a  fair  share 
in  the  government  of  the  whole. 
Is  this  the  case  in  the  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ?  or, 
putting  Ireland  aside  for  the  mo- 
ment, can  it  be  said  that  Scotland 
or  Wales  has  suffered  from  their 
connection  with  England  1  and 
are  we  to  regard  our  united  empire 
as  the  fortuitous  concurrence  of 
nationalities  which  Mr  Gladstone 
seems  to  consider  it  1  Surely  we 
have  been  united  long  enough  to 
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have  a  right  to  claim  the  posses- 
sion of  a  common  patriotism,  a 
common  citizenship  in  a  great  em- 
pire, before  which  our  individual 
nationalities  should  sink  into  com- 
parative insignificance.  These 
miserable  suggestions  of  inequal- 
ity ;  these  pitiful  insinuations  that 
the  interests  of  individual  nation- 
alities have  been  neglected  or  have 
suffered  from  that  combination  of 
nations  which  has  welded  its  com- 
ponent parts  into  one,  and  created 
by  the  process  the  empire  in  which 
all  alike  have  a  share  ; — these  at- 
tempts to  sow  the  spirit  of  discord, 
and  to  loosen  and  weaken  the  ties 
which  bind  together  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Great  Britain,  are  of  a 
character  which,  when  thoroughly 
considered  and  understood,  will  be 
utterly  condemned  by  all  true  and 
loyal  men  throughout  the  country. 
It  is  quite  true  that  after  his 
special  appeals  to  separate  nation- 
alities, Mr  Gladstone  occasionally 
refers  to  his  belief  that  the  accep- 
tance of  his  advice  would  tend  to 
the  welfare  and  strength  of  the 
united  empire ;  but  this  is  the 
language  of  a  man  who  tells  you 
that  your  house  will  be  strength- 
ened if  you  will  only  follow  his 
counsel  and  undermine  its  foun- 
dations. Just  as  in  any  chemical 
process,  the  entire  and  perfect 
fusion  of  the  component  parts  is 
necessary  to  secure  the  desired  re- 
sult, so  in  the  case  of  a  united 
empire  the  blending  together  and 
fusion  of  nationalities  imparts 
strength  in  proportion  to  its  com- 
pleteness, and  the  isolation  of  any 
one  nationality  must  have  the  con- 
trary effect. 

Mr  Gladstone  is  so  well  aware 
that  the  common-sense  and  the 
common  interest  of  the  people  of 
these  Islands  leads  them  to  main- 
tain and  support  the  Union,  that 
during  the  last  year  he  has  con- 


stantly maintained,  as  declared 
in  his  election  address  to  the 
constituency  of  Mid-Lothian,  that 
he  and  his  friends  are  the  true 
Unionists,  and  his  opponents  only 
"paper  Unionists."  If  there  is 
any  meaning  in  these  words,  they 
seem  to  signify  that  Mr  Gladstone 
would  destroy  that  "  paper  " — i.e., 
that  Act  of  Parliament — which  is 
the  legislative  confirmation  of  the 
Union  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  :  this,  indeed,  is  what  Mr 
Gladstone  has  explicitly  disclaim- 
ed, but  he  may  have  changed  his 
opinion.  Otherwise,  the  sneer 
at  "  paper "  Unionists  is  a  sneer 
without  meaning.  It  is  as  if  Mr 
Gladstone  were  to  sneer  at  a  ten- 
ant as  a  "  paper  "  tenant  because 
he  held  a  lease,  and  advise  him 
to  tear  up  his  lease,  and  hold  his 
farm  by  a  "  union  of  love  "  with 
his  landlord.  It  is  the  more  un- 
meaning still,  when  we  consider 
that  Mr  Gladstone's  own  Home 
Rule  policy  was  to  be  embodied  in 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  would 
therefore  in  every  sense  have  been 
a  "paper"  agreement  in  exactly 
the  same  degree  as  the  Act  of 
Union. 

These  reflections  lead  us  to  the 
inevitable  conclusion  that,  however 
well-intentioned  we  may  believe 
them,  Mr  Gladstone's  speeches  and 
proposals  are  directly  contrary  to 
the  interests  and  the  stability  of 
the  British  empire.  They  inculcate 
jealousy  between  England,  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  and  Wales,  and  sug- 
gest differences  of  opinion  and  of 
interest  which  in  reality  do  not 
exist.  Nor,  indeed,  are  they 
founded  upon  any  basis  such  as 
should  satisfy  people  of  ordinary 
intelligence.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  querulous  complaints  which 
Mr  Gladstone  makes  with  regard 
to  the  preponderating  power  of 
England  in  our  parliamentary 
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system.  In  his  '  Lessons  of  the 
Election'  he  complains  bitterly 
that  England,  deciding  against  his 
Home  Rule  proposals,  over-bal- 
anced and  outweighed  the  favour- 
able verdict  of  Ireland,  Scotland, 
and  Wales  combined.  He  declares 
that  "  this  is  not  a  partnership 
of  three  kingdoms  or  of  four 
nationalities  upon  equal  terms," 
and  enters  into  a  subtle  and 
lengthy  argument  to  prove  the 
hardship  of  the  case.  But  the 
position  which  Mr  Gladstone  takes 
up  in  this  matter  is  absolutely 
indefensible  upon  any  intelligible 
ground.  If  relative  population, 
wealth,  and  contribution  to  tax- 
ation be  taken  into  account,  it 
will  be  found  that  England  has  by 
no  means  an  undue  preponderance 
in  our  electoral  system.  And  as 
we  do  not  vote  by  nationalities, 
but  decide  according  to  the  opin- 
ions of  the  majority  of  represen- 
tatives elected  by  a  united  people 
in  the  three  kingdoms,  it  matters 
very  little  from  what  particular 
part  of  the  kingdoms  the  majority 
happens  to  come.  The  Unionist 
minority  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
Wales,  added  to  the  majority  in 
England,  has  a  share  in,  and  goes 
to  constitute,  the  aggregate  ma- 
jority ;  and  the  Separatist  majority 
in  the  other  three,  with  their  Eng- 
lish minority,  equally  constitute  the 
aggregate  minority  of  the  whole 
body.  Thus  the  feeling  of  the 
whole  nation  is  adequately  and 
fairly  expressed.  But  supposing 
the  condition  of  things  had  been 
reversed,  and  that,  whilst  England 
had  returned  a  Separatist  major- 
ity, the  other  three  kingdoms  had 
turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  the 
Unionists.  Does  any  man  doubt 
the  nature  of  the  harangues  which 
would  in  such  a  case  have  been 
delivered  by  Mr  Gladstone  1  The 
might,  the  majesty,  the  wealth, 


the  strength  of  England  would 
have  been  extolled  to  the  skies, 
her  importance  relatively  to  the 
sister  kingdoms  would  have  been 
exalted  and  magnified,  and  in 
magniloquent  and  impressive  lan- 
guage we  should  have  been  taught 
to  feel  the  incongruity  and  in- 
equality of  the  system  which  could 
allow  it  to  be  possible  that  she 
who  had  given  the  greatest  amount 
of  strength  and  power  to  the 
United  Kingdom  should  be  out- 
weighed and  outvoted  in  her  own 
legislative  assembly.  I  am  not 
sure  that  a  new  partition  of  elec- 
toral power  would  not  have  been 
imperatively  demanded,  and  justice 
to  England  have  been  inscribed 
upon  the  standard  of  battle  whjch 
Mr  Gladstone  would  certainly  have 
unfurled. 

As  matters  stand,  however,  it  is 
against  England  and  her  power  to 
negative  the  wishes  of  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  Wales,  that  the  fury 
of  Mr  Gladstone's  wrath  and  the 
thunder  of  his  eloquence  have  been 
directed.  England  has  given  deep 
offence  by  her  conduct  at  the  gen- 
eral election,  and  is  therefore  at 
the  present  moment  in  terrible 
disgrace,  which  the  victories  at 
Spalding  and  elsewhere  have  not 
been  sufficient  to  remove.  The 
failure  to  follow  up  those  victories 
by  another  in  North  Huntingdon- 
shire will  have  added  to  England's 
crime.  That  failure  has  indeed 
been  somewhat  conspicuous,  as  in 
addition  to  English  Radicals  who 
have  been  endeavouring  to  improve 
upon  Mr  Gladstone's  attempt  to 
set  the  "  masses "  against  the 
"  classes  "  by  persecuting  the  agri- 
cultural labourers  with  their  un- 
welcome presence,  there  has  been 
a  special  flow  of  Irish  eloquence 
and  impudence  into  the  scene  of 
the  late  conflict,  and  the  champions 
of  the  Irish  National  League  have 
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been  posing  as  the  enemies  of  "  boy- 
cotting "  in  an  English  county. 
Their  defeat  has  been  signal  and 
satisfactory,  but  Unionists  must 
not  be  lulled  by  that  defeat  into 
security  and  inaction.  That  up- 
wards of  2400  electors  in  a  quiet 
and  well-disposed  English  county 
should  be  found  willing  to  support 
the  advocates  of  the  "  plan  of 
campaign,"  and  should  have  given 
their  adhesion  at  the  poll  to  the 
Gladstonian  candidate,  is  a  fact 
which  goes  to  prove  the  necessity 
of  a  further  display  of  energy  and 
more  extended  organisation  on  the 
part  of  the  constitutional  party. 

To  ensure  the  success  of  our 
Unionist  policy  there  are  two  ob- 
jects which  should  be  steadily  kept 
in  view  and  pursued  :  First,  to  im- 
part far  and  wide  true  information 
upon  the  "Irish  question,"  so  as 
to  counteract  the  persistent  mis- 
representations of  our  opponents. 
Secondly,  to  forget  and  shut  out 
from  sight  the  old  party  distinc- 
tions of  Liberal  and  Tory,  and  to 
keep  in  view  the  simple  truth,  that 
it  is  a  national  policy  which  unites 
us  to-day,  and  that  the  future 
peace  and  safety  of  our  country 
depends  upon  our  success.  In  our 
determination  to  achieve  that  suc- 
cess, we  must  not  be  discouraged 
by  occasional  reverses.  We  have 
to  deal  with  unscrupulous  oppon- 
ents, and,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Crimes  Act  of  the  present  year, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  find  that 
no  considerations  of  loyalty  or 
patriotism  will  prevent  them  from 
misrepresenting  wherever  misrepre- 
sentation may  serve  their  purpose, 
and  from  endeavouring  to  mislead 
the  public  mind  from  the  real  issues 
before  the  country.  But  it  is  our 
duty  to  make  those  issues  clear, 
and  to  keep  their  importance  ever 
before  the  eyes  of  the  country.  We 
are  fighting  for  no  personal  inter- 


ests, and  for  no  party  object.  It  is 
to  us  a  matter  of  little  moment  by 
what  name  our  Government  may 
be  called,  or  what  statesman  may 
preside  over  its  counsels,  so  long  as 
Unionist  principles  are  supported, 
and  the  determination  to  preserve 
intact  the  unity  of  the  empire  is 
kept  well  to  the  front. 

The  numbers  which  still  support 
Gladstonian  candidates  at  the  poll 
are  to  be  accounted  for  mainly  by 
two  circumstances  :  First,  that  the 
love  of  party  is  so  strong  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  power  of  party  organi- 
sation so  great,  that  the  majority 
of  men  will  follow  their  party  flag 
in  support  of  almost  any  principle 
or  any  idea  which  has  been  once 
adopted  by  the  party  standard- 
bearers.  Men  are  held  loyal  and 
worthy  of  praise  for  adhesion  to 
their  party  without  reference  to 
principle ;  while  those  are  con- 
demned who,  only  regarding  party 
as  a  means  of  advancing  principles, 
cast  party  aside  when  principles 
are  at  stake.  To  the  mass  of 
British  politicians  it  seems  natural 
and  necessary  to  uphold  one  party 
or  another,  and  intolerable  to  be 
outside  of  party  combinations. 
The  quiet,  thinking  men,  who  es- 
chew political  controversy  and 
dislike  party  spirit,  are  in  the 
minority,  and  elections  are  for  the 
most  part  decided  by  the  votes  of 
party  men.  Moreover,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  there  is  something 
fascinating  in  the  word  "  Liberal," 
and  that,  as  long  as  the  Glad- 
stonian party  can  befool  the  electo- 
rate into  the  belief  that  this  term 
is  applicable  to  themselves  alone, 
it  must  be  expected  that  the  weaker 
and  more  credulous  of  the  electors 
will  follow  their  lead,  unacquainted 
with  the  fact  that  neither  the  term 
"  Liberal "  nor  "  Conservative  "  is 
fairly  applicable  to  either  of  the 
great  political  parties  in  the  state, 
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or  to  the  present  division  of  poli- 
ticians in  our  Parliament. 

The  second  circumstance  which 
accounts  for  the  Gladstonian 
strength  is  to  be  found  in  Mr 
Gladstone  himself.  I  have  written 
strongly — because  I  feel  strongly 
— with  respect  to  the  course  which 
Mr  Gladstone  has  taken  upon  Irish 
matters  ;  but  I  have  never  doubted 
that  he  has  fully  persuaded  himself 
that  it  was  a  wise  and  righteous 
cause,  and  that  he  has  a  firm  be- 
lief that  it  will  ultimately  succeed. 
The  first  test  of  fitness  to  lead  is 
the  possession  of  self-confidence. 
This  Mr  Gladstone  has  in  a  re- 
markable degree,  and  it  is  a  quality 
which  inspires  others  with  confi- 
dence in  its  possessor,  and  adds 
immeasurably  to  his  power  as  a 
party  leader.  No  one  can  deny 
the  other  great  qualities  of  Mr 
Gladstone,  which  have  brought 
him  so  conspicuously  before  his 
countrymen,  and  built  up  for  him 
an  influence  which  is  undoubtedly 
of  large  if  of  diminished  extent. 
In  a  party  conflict  there  is  nothing 
more  valuable  than  to  have  one 
name  and  one  leader  at  the  head 
of  your  army.  In  the  Separatist 
ranks  at  the  present  moment  there 
is  only  one  voice  and  one  opinion 
upon  this  point.  Mr  Gladstone 
stands  alone  and  unrivalled.  There 
is,  in  fact,  no  other  statesman  upon 
the  front  Opposition  benches  of 
sufficient  calibre,  character,  and 
position  to  command  the  confi- 
dence of  any  considerable  section 
of  followers.  This  circumstance, 
although  it  will  probably  cause 
difficulties  in  the  Gladstonian 
party  hereafter,  is  at  the  present 
moment  of  inestimable  advantage 
to  their  side.'  Whilst  Unionist 
Liberals  look  to  Lord  Hartington, 
Unionist  Tories  to  Lord  Salisbury, 
and  Unionist  Radicals  to  Mr  Cham- 
berlain, the  Opposition  have  a 


figure-head  to  which  they  all  turn 
their  eyes ;  and  whilst  Mr  Glad- 
stone lives,  his  name  affords  them 
a  great  rallying-point,  and  his  un- 
questionable superiority  to  other 
leaders  removes  all  doubt  and  dif- 
ficulty, and  enables  them  for  the 
time  to  present  a  united  front  in 
the  battle. 

It  is  idle  and  unwise  to  minimise 
difficulties  and  to  underrate  the 
strength  of  our  opponents.  That 
strength  is  at  the  present  moment 
owing  to  the  causes  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  and  especially  to  Mr  Glad- 
stone's power  among  the  "masses" 
of  the  people.  We  must  not  for- 
get that  in  days  now  past  and  gone, 
his  name  has  been  associated  with 
measures  of  commercial  freedom 
and  of  domestic  progress  on  behalf 
of  which  the  sympathies  of  the 
people  have  been  enlisted,  and  in  re- 
spect of  which  they  rightly  honour 
his  name  and  his  exertions.  It  is 
therefore  neither  to  be  expected  nor 
desired  that,  without  full  considera- 
tion and  conviction,  they  should  de- 
throne Mr  Gladstone  from  his  place 
in  their  affections.  The  British  are 
a  grateful  people,  and  when  they 
have  once  recognised  the  services 
and  value  of  a  statesman,  they  will 
not  easily  be  convinced  that  he  has 
entered  upon  a  course  which  should 
deprive  him  of  their  confidence  for 
the  future.  I  feel  assured  that  this 
will  and  must  be  their  ultimate  con- 
viction and  verdict  with  regard  to 
Mr  Gladstone ;  but  the  change  will 
require  time,  and  whilst  the  glam- 
our of  his  eloquence  is  still  cast  over 
the  people,  it  can  be  but  a  slow 
process  to  convince  them  that  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  country 
demand  that  they  should  resist  the 
voice  of  the  charmer.  Yet  every 
day's  experience  shows  us  more 
and  more  strongly  that  this  is  the 
duty  of  every  lover  of  his  country, 
and  that  no  greater  misfortune 
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could  befall  that  country  than  the 
return,  of  Mr  Gladstone  to  power. 
His  last  appearance  and  speech  in 
the   session   of    1887    abundantly 
justifies   this  statement.     The  un- 
happy riots  at  Mitchelstown  were 
made  the  occasion  of  a  furious  at- 
tack upon  the  Government  by  the 
Parnellite  faction  and  the  riff-raff 
of  English  and  Scotch  Radicalism, 
which  has  identified  itself  with  that 
faction.     To    uphold   the    Queen's 
authority     and     to     support     the 
executive     Government     was    the 
evident  duty  of  every  loyal  man, 
and  above  all,  of  those  who  had 
ever   borne   the    responsibility    of 
ofiice.     Yet  Mr  Gladstone  hurried 
up  from  Hawarden,  not  from  any 
such  patriotic  motive,  but  to  lend 
the  weight  of  his  authority  to  those 
who  sought  to  decry  the  Govern- 
ment and  cripple  the  executive  in 
their    discharge    of    arduous    and 
difficult  duties.     Mr  Gladstone  and 
Sir  William  Harcourt  having  them- 
selves (as  was  shown  by  Mr  Bal- 
four)   been   responsible    over   and 
over  again  for  proclaiming  public 
meetings  in  Ireland,  violently  con- 
demned Lord   Salisbury's  Govern- 
ment for  doing  precisely  the  same 
thing,  and  strove  by  all  the  com- 
monplace   platitudes    about    "  the 
right  of  public  meeting,"  to  divert 
the  attention   of   Parliament   and 
the  people  from  the  real  essence 
of    the    question.      The    light    of 
public  meeting  is  one  of  the  un- 
doubted privileges  of  a  free  people. 
But  that  right  is  valuable  to  the 
people  in  proportion  to  the  good 
sense,  temper,  and  discretion  with 
which  it  is  employed.      It  is  im- 
perilled,    and    rightly    imperilled, 
because  it  loses  the  character  under 
which   it  can   really  be  useful  to 
the   community,  when   men  exer- 
cise their  right  with  bludgeons  in 
their  hands,  evidently  prepared  to 
use  those  weapons  upon  the  slight- 


est provocation.      In  the  case  of 
Mitchelstown   there   was   another 
grave    feature — namely,    that   the 
meeting    was    called,    notoriously 
and  avowedly,  with  reference  to  a 
trial  held  the  very  same  day  in  the 
same  place,    and  was    in   itself   a 
practical  protest  against   and   de- 
fiance   of   the   law,   good    or  bad, 
under  which  that  trial  was  held. 
Under    such     circumstances,     one 
would    have    supposed    that    the 
sympathy   of   every   loyal   citizen 
would  have  been  with  those  who 
were   charged  with   the   mainten- 
ance of  law  and  order.     Mr  Glad- 
stone, on  the   contrary,   not  only 
evinced    no    such    sympathy,    but 
preferred  to  the  official  statement 
of  the  occurrence,  that  which  was 
made  by  such  a  witness  as  Mr  La- 
bouchere,  whose  presence,  with  that 
of  sundry  other  members  of  Par- 
liament who  had  no  business  what- 
ever in  the  place,  must  be  held  to 
have   greatly  contributed    to    the 
unfortunate  result,  and  who  was, 
therefore,     directly    interested    in 
making  out,  if  he  could,  that  the 
police  were  entirely  in  the  wrong. 
Instead  of  the  defence  which  they 
might  have  expected  from  one  who 
had  so  long  been    responsible  for 
the  executive   Government,  those 
charged  with  the  critical  and  har- 
assing    duty    of     upholding     the 
Queen's  authority  at  Mitchelstown 
found  in  Mr  Gladstone  an  evident 
bias  against  them,  and  a  readiness 
to  condemn  them  at  the  bidding 
of  his  Parnellite  allies.     I  venture 
to    think    that    our    history  will 
hardly  furnish  another  instance  of 
such  unpatriotic    conduct   on   the 
part    of    an    Opposition    as    was 
evinced  by  Mr  Gladstone  and  his 
colleagues  upon  this  occasion,  when 
the  Queen's  Government,  as  such, 
had  a  right  to  expect,  if  not  their 
co-operation,  at  the  very  least  their 
loyal  forbearance,  and  when  an  ex- 
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ample  of  such  forbearance  on  the 
part  of  Mr  Gladstone  would  have 
been  in  strict  accordance  with  all 
the  best  traditions  of  British  states- 
manship. 

I  began  by  speaking  of  the  close 
connection  which  exists  between 
Mr  Gladstone  and  the  Irish  ques- 
tion. No  one  more  than  I  would 
have  rejoiced  if,  by  dealing  with 
that  question  with  a  firm  hand  and 
stout  heart,  Mr  Gladstone  had, 
years  ago,  lifted  it  out  of  the  mire 
of  party  strife,  and  proposed  to  the 
united  Parliament  to  act  upon  clear 
and  definite  principles,  treating 
Ireland  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
united  empire,  and  blending  kind- 
ness with  firmness  in  the  considera- 
tion of  her  legislative  and  social 
requirements.  Unhappily,  the 
contrary  has  been  the  case.  The 
"  kindness  "  and  the  "  firmness  " 
have  been  intermittent  and  spas- 
modic ;  the  former  has  borne  the 
appearance  of  having  been  the  off- 


spring of  fear,  the  latter  of  having 
been  extorted  by  panic.  There  has 
been  nothing  but  infirmity  of  pur- 
pose, irresolution  in  action,  conces- 
sion to  agitation,  and  timorous 
shrinking  from  responsibility,  until 
matters  have  been  brought  to  such 
a  point  that,  instead  of  the  Irish 
question  being  happily  solved  by 
Mr  Gladstone,  it  has  been  left  to 
others  to  rescue  it,  if  possible,  from 
the  pitiable  position  into  which  he 
has  brought  it;  and  there  is  but  too 
much  ground  to  fear  that,  whilst  it 
will  be  found  in  the  long-run  to 
have  destroyed  his  political  charac- 
ter, and  irretrievably  damaged  his 
reputation  as  a  statesman,  it  will  be 
only,  under  Providence,  by  the  ener- 
getic and  united  action  of  his  op- 
ponents, that  the  same  destruction 
may  be  averted  from  the  empire, 
whose  integrity  and  very  existence 
have  been  imperilled  by  his  erratic 
and  dangerous  policy. 

BHABOURN7E. 
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CHAPTER     XXI. 


IT  was  some  days  before  the 
new  difficulties  which  possessed  all 
Mrs  Hay  ward's  thoughts  were  fully 
revealed  to  Joyce.  These  early 
days  were  long,  being  full  of  so 
many  confusing  circumstances  and 
new  problems  to  be  encountered, 
solved,  or  left  aside  for  further 
trouble  in  their  turn ;  and  what 
she  had  heard  her  stepmother  say 
about  her  bringing  up  had  passed 
over  Joyce's  mind  with  little  effect. 
She  had  enough  to  do  in  other 
ways  :  to  find  out  a  mode  of  liv- 
ing which  would  be  practicable, 
to  subdue  her  own  spirit,  to  recon- 
cile herself  with  so  many  new 
necessities  all  rushing  upon  her 
at  once.  How  to  apportion  her 
time  was  in  itself  a  difficulty  al- 
most beyond  her  untried  powers : 
to  be  long  enough,  yet  not  too  long, 
with  Mrs  Hay  ward — to  find  some- 
thing to  do  during  these  hours 
which  she  had  to  pass  in  that 
drawing-room  which  was  so  pretty 
and  comfortable,  but  so  little  home- 
like to  the  stranger.  Joyce  had 
abundant  resources  in  herself.  She 
was  fully  instructed  in  all  kinds  of 
work  —  a  mistress  of  fine-sewing 
and  mending,  able  to  clothe  her 
household  with  needlework,  like 
the  woman  in  the  Proverbs ;  but 
there  was  no  need  for  these  quali- 
fications here.  And  she  had  gone 
through  all  the  studies  which  were 
open  to  her  in  design,  besides  hav- 
ing found  out  somehow,  amid  those 
gifts  of  nature  which  to  all  her 
early  friends  had  seemed  so  lavish, 
a  faculty  for  drawing,  which  had 
been  of  endless  pleasure  to  her 
and  pride  to  her  belongings  in  the 
old  time.  Music,  indeed,  was  left 
out,  except  in  so  far  as  it  belonged 


to  her  profession.  She  had  learned 
the  Hullah  system,  or  something 
like  it,  and  could  read  easily  all 
the  simple  songs  which  were  taught 
to  the  children ;  but  a  piano  had 
never  been  within  her  reach,  nor 
had  she  heard  anything  that  a 
musician  would  think  worth  hear- 
ing. At  home  in  Bellendean  the 
old  people  thought  that  nobody 
could  sing  the  "  Flowers  of  the 
Forest,"  or  the  "Banks  of  Doon," 
or  the  old  Psalm  tunes,  which 
were  still  dearer,  like  their  Joyce. 
But  these  were  not  the  sort  of  per- 
formances with  which  to  please 
Mrs  Hay  ward. 

Thus,  though  she  was  full  of 
accomplishments  in  her  way,  none 
of  Joyce's  acquirements  stood  her 
in  much  stead  in  her  new  cir- 
cumstances. She  had  to  contrive 
something  for  herself  to  do,  which 
was  far  from  being  easy.  She 
had  to  think  of  what  she  could 
talk  about,  to  take  her  fit  part 
in  the  household  intercourse  — 
not  to  sit  like  an  uninterested  spec- 
tator between  these  two  strange 
people,  who  were  her  nearest 
relations.  And  this  was  almost 
the  hardest  of  all ;  for  Colonel 
Hay  ward  and  his  wife  were  like  so 
many  people  of  their  class — they 
had  read  little,  they  were  puzzled 
by  references  to  books,  and  did 
not  understand  that  keen  sense  of 
association  and  fellowship  with  her 
favourite  writers  and  their  pro- 
ductions which  made  Joyce  an  in- 
habitant of  a  second  world,  to  her 
consciousness  almost  more  real  than 
the  external  sphere.  The  Colonel 
said  "  Eh  ? "  as  if  he  had  become 
a  little  deaf,  with  a  kind  but  be- 
wildered smile,  when  she  adduced 
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the  example — to  Joyce  more  nat- 
ural than  the  most  familiar  ex- 
amples of  every  day — of  somebody 
in  Scott,  or,  as  she  loved  to  say, 
Sir  Walter,  to  illustrate  a  posi- 
tion ;  while  Mrs  Hayward  was 
more  apt  to  frown,  and  to  say 
impatiently  that  she  thought  it 
very  wrong  for  young  people  to 
read  so  many  novels.  They  did 
not  even  know  what  she  meant 
by  Sir  Walter ! — her  father,  with 
his  puzzled  look,  suggesting,  "Sir 
Walter  —  Gilbert,  did  you  mean, 
my  dear?  Now,  where  can  you 
have  met  Gilbert,  Joyce  1  and 
what  could  he  know  about  the 
oyster  -  dredging  in  the  North?" 
Thus  it  was  against  her  that  she 
knew  more  than  they  did,  as  well 
as  that  she  knew  less :  in  either 
case,  she  was  left  out  of  their 
circle,  out  of  their  world,  —  her 
very  wealth  futile,  and  more  use- 
less than  had  she  been  without 
endowment  at  all. 

But  in  the  preoccupation  of  so 
many  matters,  important  beyond 
measure  to  her  new  existence,  and 
much  pondering  of  the  way  to 
make  that  existence  possible,  which 
seemed  to  her  sometimes  a  problem 
almost  beyond  her  powers  of  solv- 
ing, Joyce  was  not  at  all  quick  to 
catch  up  the  allusions  of  her  step- 
mother, or  to  perceive  what  it  was 
that  filled  Mrs  Hayward's  mind 
with  new  alarms.  The  possibility 
of  there  being  something  to  be 
ashamed  of  in  respect  to  herself — 
something  to  conceal  or  gloss  over, 
in  case  it  might  revolt  the  visitors, 
of  whom  Joyce,  hitherto  measur- 
ing them  by  the  standard  of  Bel- 
lendean,  had  not  formed  a  very 
high  idea — had  never  entered  her 
mind ;  and  she  was  startled  be- 
yond measure  when  Mrs  Hayward 
opened  the  subject  directly  in  a  mo- 
ment of  impatience,  and  notwith- 
standing her  own  excellent  resolu- 
tions against  doing  so.  Joyce  had 


been  betrayed  into  some  reference 
to  her  old  work,  which  she  had 
instinctively  felt  to  be  distasteful 
and  seldom  alluded  to,  but  which 
would  crop  up  now  and  then.  It 
was  Mr  Sitwell,  the  clergyman, 
and  his  school  feast,  which  was  the 
original  subject  of  the  talk. 

"  I  think  they  are  playing  at 
school  work,"  Joyce  said.  "  I 
would  like  to  see  the  mistress,  and 
hear  what  she  says." 

"  I  beg  you  will  do  nothing  of 
the  kind,"  cried  Mrs  Hayward. 
"  I  did  not  at  all  like  your  en- 
thusiasm about  the  schools  when 
the  Sitwells  were  here.  I  think 
you  said  you  were  more  interested 
in  them  than  in  anything  else  in 
the  world.  I  am  never  fond  of 
extravagance." 

"  But  it  was  true,"  said  Joyce, 
with  a  deprecating  smile.  "  When 
you  have  been  interested  about  one 
thing  all  your  life,  and  always 
thinking  which  is  the  best  way, 
what  can  you  do  but  feel  it  the 
most  important  ? " 

"  It  is  time,"  said  Mrs  Hayward, 
"that  you  should  find  another 
channel  for  your  thoughts.  I 
didn't  mean  to  say  anything  to 
vex  you,  Joyce.  But  you  must 
know  that  your  father's  daughter 
should  have  been  brought  up  in 
a  very  different  way ;  and,  to  tell 
the  truth,  I  would  much  rather 
our  friends  here  knew  as  little  as 
possible — about  your  antecedents." 

Joyce  looked  up  astonished,  with 
a  quick  cry,  "Antecedents !"  which 
was  a  word  that  seemed  to  imply 
something  bad,  like  the  reports  in 
the  newspapers.  She  was,  to  be 
sure,  too  well  instructed  to  think 
that  implication  necessary ;  but 
there  are  prejudices  of  which  even 
the  best-informed  persons  cannot 
shake  themselves  free. 

"  You  know  what  I  mean  ! — the 
teaching,  and  all  that.  That  you 
should  be  fond  of  the  schools,  and 
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interested  in  them,  is  all  very  well ; 
but  that  you  were  a " 

A  flush  of  deep  colour  had  rushed 
over  Joyce's  uplifted  face.  "  A — 
schoolmistress,"  she  said,  with  the 
quiver  of  a  piteous  little  smile. 

"  I  can't  bear  to  hear  you  say 
it — your  father's  daughter  ! — and 
of  course  it  is  impossible  to  enter 
into  particulars,  and  explain  every- 
thing to  everybody.  I  think  it 
better,  far  better,  to  draw  a  veil. 
You  were  brought  up  by  relations 
in  Scotland — that  is  what  I  mean 
to  say." 

"  Relations  ! "  repeated  Joyce, 
softly;  "  thank  you  for  saying  that. 
Oh,  and  so  they  were  ! — the  kind- 
est relations  that  ever  a  poor  little 
girl  had." 

"  I  am  glad  I  have  pleased  you, 
so  far  as  that  goes,"  said  Mrs  Hay- 
ward,  in  a  tone  of  relief.  "  Well, 
then,  I  hope  you  will  back  me  up, 
and  show  yourself  grateful  to  your 
old  friends.  There  are  various 
Qther  things  I  may  mention  as  we 
are  on  this  subject.  For  instance, 
when  you  were  talking  to  Alice  St 
Glair,  you  said  Miss  Greta.  Now 
that  young  lady,  if  you  were  to 
renew  your  acquaintance  with  her, 
would  certainly  not  allow  you  to 
call  her  Miss  now" 

Joyce  opened  her  eager  lips  to 
reply,  but,  struck  by  a  sudden 
sense  of  the  uselessness  of  any 
explanation,  closed  them  again — a 
movement  not  unnoticed  by  her 
companion, 

"  I  notice  also,"  said  Mrs  Hay- 
ward,  "  that  you  have  a  way  of 
calling  Mrs  Bellendean  the  Lady. 
That's  all  very  well  if  it's  one  of 
the  fantastic  names  that  girls  are  so 
fond  of  nowadays — I  mean,  if  other 
young  people  use  it  as  well  as  you  ; 
but  if  it's  one  of  your  terms  of  re- 
spect—  Remember,  Joyce,  that 
to  go  on  speaking  in  that  way  is  a 
— is  a  kind  of  insult  to  your  father 
and  to  your  own  family,  which 


is  quite  as  good  as  Mrs  Bellen- 
dean's." 

As  good  as  Mrs  Bellendean's  ! — 
her  heart  revolted  against  this 
claim.  The  old  homage  which  she 
had  given  with  youthful  enthusi- 
asm was  not  to  Mrs  Bellendean's 
position  or  her  family.  But  how 
was  Joyce  to  explain  this  to  her 
judge,  who  did  not  look  upon  her 
or  her  romances  with  a  favourable 
eye  ?  And  yet  she  could  not  but  say 
a  word  in  self-defence.  "  It  was 
for  kindness,"  she  said,  —  "for," 
hesitating  with  her  Scotch  shy- 
ness, "  for  love  ! " 

"  For  love  !  "  Mrs  Hay  ward 
echoed  the  word  with  a  tone  of 
opposition,  and  almost  offence. 
"  She  is  one  of  the  women  who 
seem  to  have  the  gift  of  attracting 
girls.  I  don't  know  how  they  do 
it,  for  girls  have  always  seemed  to 
me  the  most  uncertain,  unapprecia- 
tive "  She  sighed  impatient- 
ly, then  added  in  a  softened  tone, 
"  If  it's  only  a  sort  of  pet  name, 
that's  different.  But  you  must 
see  that  it  is  your  duty  to  avoid 
everything  that  could  seem  to — to 
discredit  your  father.  And  we 
can't  explain  the  circumstances  to 
everybody,  and  prove  that  it  was 
not  his  fault.  For  my  part,"  she 
cried,  with  a  flash  of  quick  feeling 
in  her  clear  eyes,  "  I'd  say  any- 
thing or  do  anything  rather  than 
let  it  be  supposed  for  a  moment 
that  the  Colonel — had  anything  to 
be  ashamed  of  in  the  whole  course 
of  his  existence.  He  has  not,  and 
never  had,  whatever  you  may 
think.  That's  what  I  call  love," 
she  cried,  vehemently,  with  a  sud- 
den tear  or  two  taking  her  by 
surprise. 

Joyce  turned  towards  her  step- 
mother with  a  quick  responsive 
look;  but  Mrs  Hay  ward  was 
ashamed  of  her  own  emotion,  and 
had  turned  away  to  conceal  it, 
thus  missing  the  eager  overture  of 
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sympathy.  She  went  on  in  an- 
other moment  with  a  little  laugh  : 
"  It  shows  we  never  should  be 
sure  of  anything.  If  there  was 
one  thing  more  unlikely  than  an- 
other, I  should  have  said  it  was 
the  gossip  of  a  Scotch  village  get- 
ting abroad  here.  I  should  have 
thought  that  nobody  here  had  ever 
heard  the  name  of  Bellendean — 
when  lo  !  it  turns  out  that  we  are 
in  a  perfect  wasp's  nest  of  relations 
and  connections.  Your  Miss 
Greta,  as  you  call  her,  a  cousin, 
and  the  St  Glairs  themselves  visi- 
tors of  the  Bellendeans.  I  suppose 
before  another  week  is  over  all 
Richmond  will  know  the  story. 
It  is  very  vexatious,  when  I  had 
planned  to  take  you  about  every- 
where, and  do  all  sorts  of  things  !  " 
She  was  called  out  of  the  room 
at  this  moment  by  some  domestic 
requirement,  and  did  not  hear 
Joyce's  troubled  murmur.  "  Was 
there  anything,  then,  to  think  shame 
of  ?  "  Joyce  had  said,  her  voice  trem- 
bling, with  the  Scotch  idiom  which 
Mrs  Hay  ward  disliked.  She  added 
to  herself,  "  in  me,"  with  a  won- 
dering pang.  Perhaps  the  girl  had 
too  high  a  conception  of  herself, 
which  it  was  well  to  bring  down ; 
but  such  an  operation  is  always  a 
painful  one.  Though  she  had  been 
brought  up  in  a  ploughman's  cot- 
tage, and  occupied  the  humblest 
position,  yet  nothing  had  ever  hap- 
pened in  her  life  to  humiliate  Joyce. 
She  had  been  admired  and  praised, 
and  placed  upon  a  little  pedestal 
from  her  earliest  consciousness : 
and  that  any  one  should  be 
ashamed  of  her  struck  her  as 
something  so  incredible  and  extra- 
ordinary, that  it  took  away  her 
breath, — "anything  to  think  shame 
of — in  me."  She  had  no  defence 
against  such  a  sudden  dart :  it 
went  through  and  through  her, 
cutting  to  her  heart.  She  rose  up 
quickly,  with  a  sensation  intoler- 


able— a  quick  and  passionate  im- 
pulse. To  do  what?  She  could 
not  tell.  To  have  the  wings  of  a 
dove  and  fly  away — but  where  ? 
She  stopped  herself,  clasping  her 
hands  together,  holding  herself  fast 
that  she  might  not  be  so  unreason- 
able as  to  do  it.  The  mother  had 
done  it,  and  what  had  come  of  it? 
To  herself  madness  and  death,  and 
to  her  poor  child  this, — that  the 
people  to  whom  she  belonged  were 
ashamed  of  her — ashamed  of  Joyce ! 
It  seemed  a  thing  impossible,  not 
to  be  realised.  She  said  it  over 
to  herself  incredulously,  making 
an  effort  to  smile.  Ashamed  ! — 
but  no,  no  !  Whatever  there  was 
to  bear,  it  must  be  borne,  even 
though  those  wings  for  which  so 
many  have  sighed  should  be  given 
to  her  :  she  must  not  fly,  she  must 
stay. 

But  Joyce  had  in  this  particular 
still  something  more  hard  to  bear. 
A  few  days  after  the  visit  of  the 
Captain,  Mrs  Bellendean  came  to 
Richmond,  bringing  with  her  Greta. 
The  two  ladies  came  with  a  pur- 
pose. They  had  been  warned  by 
Captain  Bellendean  that  there 
were  difficulties  in  the  Colonel's 
household,  and  that  Joyce's  posi- 
tion was  not  of  the  happiest.  How 
he  had  divined  that  much  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say,  for  divination 
was  not  Norman's  forte.  But  for 
once  his  sympathy  or  interest  had 
given  insight  to  his  eyes. 

"You  should  go  and  let  them 
see  that  the  poor  girl  has  friends," 
he  said. 

"I  shall  go,"  said  Mrs  Bellen- 
dean, who  was  very  sure  that  she 
must  know  better  than  Norman, 
"  and  make  myself  very  agreeable 
to  the  stepmother.  She  is  not  a 
bad  sort  of  woman.  She  will  be 
pleased  if  we  go  and  call  at  once, 
and  I  confess  I  shall  do  everything 
I  know  to  make  her  like  me  and 
trust  me  :  that  will  be  the  best  way 
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of  serving  Joyce."  With  this  in- 
tent the  ladies  arrived  and  played 
their  part  very  prettily.  They 
were  delighted  with  the  house,  the 
drawing-room,  the  lovely  things, 
Indian  and  otherwise,  admiring 
them  with  a  comprehension  and 
knowledge  which  Joyce  had  not 
possessed,  and  making  Mrs  Hay- 
ward  glow  with  gratification  and 
modest  pride.  Joyce  followed  her 
beloved  lady  with  her  looks, — her 
usual  and  faithful  admiration  of 
everything  Mrs  Bellendean  said  and 
did  very  slightly  modified  by  sur- 
prise at  this  new  aspect  of  her. 
They  had  not  failed  in  any  mark  of 
affection  to  herself — nay,  had  star- 
tled her  by  the  warmth  of  their 
greetings.  Mrs  Bellendean  had 
met  her  with  outstretched  arms 
and  a  kiss  which  confused  Joyce 
with  pleasure,  and  afterwards  with 
— something  else,  which  was  not 
so  agreeable.  Joyce,  indeed,  was 
the  one  silent  in  the  midst  of  the 
effusive  cordiality  and  pleasantness 
of  this  meeting.  She  did  not  know 
how  to  respond  or  what  to  say.  It 
was  the  first  time  she  had  met  her 
friends  under  this  new  aspect. 
The  night  she  had  spent  at  Bel- 
lendean before  leaving  had  been 
different.  She  was  then  in  all  the 
excitement  of  the  great  revolution 
in  her  life,  and  nothing  seemed  too 
extraordinary  for  that  crisis ;  but 
Joyce  had  calmed  down,  she  had 
returned  to  life's  ordinary,  though 
with  so  amazing  a  difference — and 
her  lady's  kiss  and  Greta's  eager 
outstretched  arms  overwhelmed  her 
with  doubts  and  questions  which 
half  blotted  out  the  pleasure. 

Finally,  they  strayed  out  upon 
the  lawn,  and  down  the  shaded 
walk  towards  the  river,  as  all 
visitors  did.  Joyce  had  made 
that  little  pilgrimage  only  in  com- 
pany with  Captain  Bellendean  as 
yet ;  and  there  did  not  fail  to  pass 
through  her  mind  a  comparison 
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which  affected  her  in  a  way  she 
did  not  understand.  She  knew 
him  so  much  less  than  Greta,  cared 

for  him  much  less — and  yet 

Joyce  fled  from  the  faint  rising 
of  an  uncomprehended  thought 
with  a  thrill  of  strange  alarm,  and 
turned  to  her  friend,  who  was  so 
sweet,  the  admired  of  all  her  youth- 
ful thoughts,  her  little  paragon  of 
prettiness  and  sweetness.  Greta 
had  twined  her  arm  within  her 
companion's,  and  was  looking  ten- 
derly into  her  face. 

"  And  are  you  happy  ?  "  Greta 
said.  "  Oh,  Joyce  !  I  remember 
how  you  used  to  fancy  all  manner 
of  things.  You  would  not  have 
been  surprised  if  you  had  turned 
out  to  be  a  princess — like  Queen 
Mary's  daughter,  who  was  'un- 
known to  history.'" 

"  If  there  ever  was  such  a  per- 
son," said  schoolmistress  Joyce. 
"  Yes,  I  think  I  was  quite  pre- 
pared to  be  a  princess." 

"  It  would  have  been  much  more 
troublesome  than  this,  and  not  half 
so  nice,  I  think.  To  have  had  that 
horrible  Bothwell  for  a  father,  or 
some  one  else  as  dreadful,  instead 
of  delightful  Colonel  Hay  ward." 

"My  father,"  said  Joyce,  with 
the  little  flush  and  stir  of  feeling 
which  was  always  called  forth  by 
his  name,  "  is  better — than  any- 
thing I  ever  could  have  dreamed." 

"  Then  why  are  you  not  happy1? " 
cried  Greta,  going  direct  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter,  as  children 
do. 

"  But  perhaps  I  am  happy,"  said 
Joyce,  with  a  little  sigh,  followed 
by  a  smile.  "To  be  happy  is  a 
strange  thing :  it  is  not  at  your 
own  will,  nor  because  you  are  well 
off,  and  have  everything  you  can 
want.  It  is  just  for  nothing,  and 
comes  when  it  pleases.  And  life 
is  very  confusing.  There  are  so 
many  things  to  think  of  that  I 
never  thought  of  before.  How  to 
2  i 
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please  them — and  I  always  used 
to  please,  just  t>ecause  it  was  me. 
And  sometimes  I  think  they  are 
ashamed." 

"  Ashamed,  Joyce  !  " 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  not  of  me,  as 
me :  but  because  of  what  I  was. 
You  used  all  to  say  pretty  things 
to  me,  Miss  Greta,  about  the  fine 
work  I  was  doing, — about  the  use 
I  was  to  the  children — even  to  the 
country,"  Joyce  added,  with  a  light 
in  her  eyes. 

"  Miss  Greta,  Joyce !  is  that 
like  the  friends  we  are?  I  shall 
call  you  Miss  Hayward  if  you  say 
that  again." 

Joyce  turned  upon  her  with  a 
sudden  flash,  raising  her  head  with 
an  involuntary  movement  that 
looked  like  disdain.  "  See,  now," 
she  said,  "you  yourself!  You 
never  asked  me  that  when  I  was 
Joyce  Matheson,  the  schoolmistress 
at  Bellendean.  And  yet  you  all 
praised  me,  and  said  I  was  doing 
a  good  work.  I  am  doing  no  work 
nor  anything  here.  I  am  just  a 
cumberer  of  the  ground.  They 
don't  know  what  to  do  with  me, 
though  they  want  to  be  very  kind. 
And  I  don't  know  what  to  do  with 
myself.  But  you  never  said  that 
to  me  in  the  old  time." 

"  Oh,  Joyce  !  "  cried  Greta,  with 
conviction  and  shame.  She  added, 
holding  her  companion's  arm  close, 
"  Not  that  I  didn't  want  to  say  it 
— many  and  many  a  time  !  You 
were  always  much  better,  much 
higher  than  I." 

Joyce  put  her  hand  upon  her 
friend's,  but  shook  her  head,  her 
cheeks  .  flushed  with  a  transient 
glow  of  feeling,  her  eyes  troubled 
and  unconvinced.  "We'll  say 
nothing  about  that.  It  was  all 
as  it  ought  to  be,  and  natural : 
anything  else  would  have  been  out 
of  place  both  for  you  and  me. 
But  you  did  not  then;  and  now 
you  would  have  me  in  a  moment 


change,  and  say  Miss  Greta  no 
more,  because  I  am  no  longer  the 
schoolmistress,  but  Colonel  Hay- 
ward's  daughter.  But  how  can  I 
do  that  1  that  would  mean  a  change 
in  me.  And  there  is  no  change 
in  me." 

Greta  did  not  understand  what 
was  in  her  friend's  face.  Joyce 
no  longer  looked  at  her,  but  away 
into  the  blue  distance  over  the 
river  among  the  tufts  and  clusters 
of  the  soft  English  trees — looking 
but  seeing  not ;  perceiving  only  the 
mists  and  confusion  of  a  change 
with  which  her  own  will  and 
thoughts  had  nothing  to  do,  against 
which  she  could  not  help  rebelling, 
though  she  was  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge that  it  was  all  natural, 
inevitable,  not  to  be  resisted.  It 
wounded  her  native  sense  of  dignity 
to  be  thus  elevated,  to  have  a  posi- 
tion given  to  her,  even  in  the 
hearts  of  her  friends,  which  had 
not  been  hers  before.  Mrs  Bellen- 
dean's  kiss,  and  Greta's  eager  affec- 
tion, what  were  they  to  the  real 
Joyce,  to  whom  both  had  been  so 
kind,  so  friendly,  even  tender,  but 
never  with  this  demonstration  of 
equality  ?  If  Joyce  had  been  em- 
bittered, she  would  have  considered 
them  insults  to  her  old  and  true 
self ;  but  she  was  not  bitter.  She 
was  only  humiliated,  strangely 
wounded,  and  astray,  seeing  the 
necessity  of  it,  and  the  hardness 
of  it,  and  only  feeling  in  her  heart 
the  absence  of  any  place  for  her, 
herself,  the  true  Joyce,  who  had 
never  changed  amid  all  these 
strange  alterations.  She  put  her 
hand  upon  that  which  was  trem- 
bling yet  clinging  fast  to  her  arm, 
and  softly  patted  it,  with  some- 
thing of  the  feeling  of  the  elder 
to  the  younger,  the  superior  to 
the  inferior — which  was  a  change 
too,  though  Joyce  was  scarcely 
cognisant  of  it;  for  in  her  un- 
awakened  days  she  had  looked  up 
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with  genuine  faith  to  Miss  Greta, 
making  a  little  ideal  of  her.  Now, 
though  Joyce  did  not  know  it,  that 
balance  had  turned  too,  and  she 
was  keenly  perceiving,  pardoning, 
excusing  that  in  which  her  ideal 
had  failed.  "  I  could  have  wished," 
she  said,  "  you  had  not  done  it. 
I  could  have  wished  that  we  should 
bide — as  we  always  were — just  you 
you,  and  me  me." 

"Oh,  Joyce!"  faltered  Greta, 
clinging  more  and  more.  "  I  have 
been  so  glad  that  you  and  I  could 
be  like  sisters — as  I  have  always 
felt." 

"  You  and — Colonel  Hayward's 
daughter,  Miss  Greta,"  she  said. 

By  this  time  the  two  elder  ladies 
had  followed  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  stood  looking  up  the  Thames  at 
the  sweeping  willows,  and  the  spot, 
which  none  of  them  cared  the  least 
about,  where  the  poet's  villa  had 
been  planted.  Mrs  Bellendean, 
who  was  very  quick  in  observa- 
tion, saw  that  Greta  was  disturbed, 
and  came  up,  laying  her  hand  on 
Joyce's  shoulder.  "  Let  me  have 
her  a  little  now,"  she  said.  "Nor- 
man told  us  about  your  river-side, 
Joyce,  and  how  you  had  showed 
him  everything.  He  could  talk  of 
nothing  else  when  he  came  back." 

"  It  was  a  beautiful  day — which 
was  all  that  is  wanted  ;  for  you 
see  yourself  there  is  not  much  to 
show." 

"  And  you,"  said  Mrs  Bellen- 
dean, "  who  were  the  first  thing 
to  be  taken  into  consideration, 
perhaps.  Joyce,  I  want  to  speak 
to  you,  my  dear.  Your — yes,  I 
know,  she  is  not  your  mother ;  but 
she  wants  to  be  as  kind  as  you 
will  let  her.  She  is  troubled  about 
all  this  story  being  known." 

"All  what  story  1"  said  Joyce, 
with  a  catching  of  her  breath. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  you  know.  And 
I  don't  wonder  at  it.  You  were 
a  miracle  in  your  own — I  mean  in 


that  position.  But  now  it  is  very 
natural  your  parents  should  wish 
— no  more  to  be  said  about  it  than 
is  necessary.  Mrs  Hayward  says 
very  truly  that  it  is  better  a  girl 
shouldn't  be  talked  about,  even 
when  it  is  all  to  her  credit.  She 
wanted  to  warn  me,"  Mrs  Bellen- 
dean said,  with  a  smile  at  the 
ignorance  thus  manifested.  She 
had  put  her  arm  into  that  of  Joyce, 
and  led  her  along  the  velvet  turf, 
as  far  as  the  lawn  extended,  leav- 
ing Greta  with  Mrs  Hayward. 
"  As  if  I  were  likely  to  betray  you  ! 
But  I  want  you  to  promise,  Joyce, 
that  you  won't — betray  yourself, 
which  is  far  more  likely." 

"  Betray  !  "  cried  Joyce.  She 
had  been  humiliated  by  Greta ; 
she  was  indignant  now.  "What 
have  I  to  betray?"  she  cried;  "that 
I  am  a  waif,  and  a  foundling,  and 
an  abandoned  creature  that  belongs 
to  nobody  1  or  that  I  am  a  trouble 
and  a  charge  to  everybody  that  has 
to  do  with  me,  breaking  my  poor 
Granny's  heart  because  she  wants 
me,  and  a  shame  to  the  others  that 
don't  want  me  ?  Myself  !  what  is 
it  to  betray  myself  1  Oh,  you  are 
kind ;  you  are  very  kind.  You 
were  my  dear  lady  that  I  honoured 
above  everything.  But  you  kiss 
me  to-day  because  I'm — not  Joyce, 
but  Colonel  Hayward's  daughter ; 
and  you  bid  me  not  to  betray  my- 
self. To  betray  that  I  am  myself 
— is  that  what  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Joyce !  Joyce  !  "  cried  Mrs  Bel- 
lendean. 

Joyce  paused  for  a  moment  to 
dry  the  sudden  tears  which  had 
betrayed  her,  coming  with  a  rush 
to  her  eyes — girls  being  such  poor 
creatures,  that  cannot  do  anything 
or  feel  anything  without  crying  ! 
She  had  drawn  her  arm  out  of  her 
friend's  arm,  and  her  eyes  were 
shining,  and  a  swift  nervous  move- 
ment, scarcely  restrainable,  thrill- 
ing through  her.  That  impulse,  as 
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of  a  hunted  deer,  to  give  one  mo-  hold  upon  her,  and  shook  her  like 

mentary  glance  round,  and  then  a  sudden  wind.     She  knew  what 

turn  and   fly — the  impulse  of  her  it  was,  though  no  one  else  had  any 

mother,  which  was  in   all  Joyce's  warning  of  it ;  and    it  frightened 


veins,  though  nothing  had  occurred 
till   now    to   bring   it   out, — took 


her  to  the  depths  of  her  soul. 


CHAPTER     XXII. 


Notwithstanding  this  sense  of 
outrage  and  injury,  time  and  the 
hour  had  their  usual  effect  upon 
Joyce.  There  are  few  things  that 
the  common  strain  of  everyday  does 
not  subdue  in  time — few  things, 
that  is,  that  are  of  the  nature  of 
sentiment,  not  actual  evil  or  wrong. 
She  reconciled  herself  to  the  affec- 
tionate demonstrations  of  her  old 
friends,  which  were  such  as  they 
had  not  made  in  the  old  times, 
without  at  least  saying  that 
these  were  for  Colonel  Hayward's 
daughter,  and  not  for  Joyce ;  and 
she  learnt  to  make  new  ones,  or  at 
least  to  receive  shyly  and  respond 
as  much  as  her  nature  permitted  to 
the  overtures  of  acquaintanceship 
made  to  her  by  the  society  among 
which  she  lived.  The  sense  of 
strangeness  faded  away;  she  be- 
came familiar  with  her  surround- 
ings, and  with  the  things  which  were 
required  of  her.  She  acquired,  to 
her  astonishment  and  amusement, 
and  pleasure  too,  when  she  had 
become  a  little  accustomed  to  her 
own  appearance  in  them,  a  num- 
ber of  new  dresses  and  ornaments, 
the  latter  chiefly  presents  from  her 
father,  who  found  it  the  most  de- 
lightful amusement  to  make  a  lit- 
tle expedition  into  town — a  thing 
which  was  at  all  times  a  pleasant 
diversion  to  him — to  go  to  Han- 
cock's, or  some  other  costly  place,  be- 
fore or  after  he  went  to  his  club,  and 
bring  Joyce  a  bracelet  or  a  ring. 
These  expeditions  were  not  always 
agreeable  to  Mrs  Hayward.  She 
said,  "If  you  would  tell  me  what 


you  wanted,  Henry,  I  could  get  it 
a  great  deal  cheaper  for  you  at  the 
Stores — half  the  price  :  these  Han- 
cock people  are  ruinous." 

"  But,  my  dear,  I  bought  it  only 
because  it  chanced  to  take  my 
fancy — in  the  shop-window,"  said 
the  scheming  Colonel,  with  wiles 
which  he  had  learned  of  recent 
days.  His  wife  knew  as  well  as  he 
did  that  this  little  fable  was  of 
doubtful  credence,  but  she  said  no 
more.  After  all,  if  he  could  not 
give  his  child  a  bracelet  or  two, 
it  would  be  a  strange  thing,  Mrs 
Hayward  said  to  herself  with  a 
little  heat.  She  was  determined  to 
be  reasonable,  but  she  could  not 
help  being  slightly  suspicious  of 
his  meaning,  when  he  announced 
his  intention  at  the  breakfast^table 
of  taking  a  little  run  up  to  town, 
and  seeing  how  those  fellows  were 
getting  on.  He  meant  his  old 
cronies  at  the  club,  whom  he  was 
always  pleased  to  see;  but  it  always 
turned  out  that  there  were  other 
little  things  to  be  done  as  well. 

And  Joyce  was  far  from  being 
without  pleasure  in  these  pretty 
presents,  and  in  the  tenderness 
which  beamed  from  the  Colonel's 
face  when  he  stole  his  little  present 
out  of  his  pocket  with  the  air  of  a 
schoolboy  bringing  home  a  bird's 
nest.  "  My  dear,  I  happened  to  see 
this  as  I  passed,  and  I  thought 
you  would  like  it."  She  did  not 
know  much  about  the  value  of 
these  gifts,  overestimating  it  at 
first,  underrating  it  afterwards — 
and  cared  very  little,  to  tell  the 
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truth,  after  the  first  sensation  of 
awe  with  which  she  had  regarded 
the  gold  and  precious  ston'es,  when 
she  found  such  unexpected  trea- 
sures in  her  own  possession.  But 
what  was  of  far  greater  importance 
was  the  tender  bond  which,  by 
means  of  all  the  kind  thoughts 
which  resulted  in  these  gifts,  and 
the  grateful  and  pleased  sentiment 
which  these  kind  thoughts  called 
forth,  grew  up  between  the  Colonel 
and  his  daughter.  She  became  the 
companion  of  a  morning  walk 
which  up  to  this  time  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  taking  alone — Mrs 
Hay  ward  considering  it  necessary 
to  be  "on  the  spot,"  as  she  said, 
and  looking  after  her  household. 
The  Colonel,  who  never  liked  to  be 
alone,  took  advantage  one  lovely 
morning  of  a  chance  meeting  with 
Joyce,  who  was  straying  somewhat 
listlessly  along  the  shrubbery  walk, 
thinking  of  many  things.  "  I  am 
going  for  my  walk,"  he  said — his 
walk  being  a  habit  as  regular  as 
the  nursery  performance  of  the 
same  kind.  "  If  you  have  nothing 
to  do,  get  your  hat  and  come  with 
me,  my  dear."  And  this  walk 
came  to  be  delightful  to  both, 
Joyce  making  acquaintance  with 
those  genuine  reflections  of  a  mind 
uninstructed  save  by  life,  which 
are  so  often  full  of  insight  and  in- 
terest ;  while  the  Colonel  on  his 
side  listened  with  delighted  admir- 
ation to  Joyce's  information  on  all 
kinds  of  subjects,  which  was  drawn 
entirely  from  books.  He  talked 
to  her  about  India  and  his  old 
friends  there  and  all  their  histories, 
enchanted  to  rouse  her  interest 
and  to  have  to  stir  up  his  memory 
in  order  to  satisfy  her  as  to  how 
an  incident  ended,  or  what  became 
of  a  man.  "What  happened  after? 
My  dear,  I  believe  he  was  killed  at 
Delhi,  poor  fellow  ! — after  all  they 
had  gone  through.  Yes,  it  was 
hard  :  but  that's  a  soldier's  life, 


you  know ;  he  never  knows  where 
he  may  have  to  leave  his  bones. 
The  poor  little  woman  had  to 
be  sent  home.  We  got  up  some 
money  for  her,  and  I  believe  she 
had  friends  to  whom  she  went 
with  her  baby.  That's  all  I  know 
about  them.  As  for  Brown,  he  got 
on  very  well — retired  now  with  the 
rank  of  a  general,  and  lives  at 
Cheltenham.  The  last  time  I  saw 
him,  he  was  at  Woolwich  with  his 
third  boy  for  an  exam.  It  is  either 
the  one  thing  or  the  other,  Joyce — 
either  they  get  killed  young,  or  they 
live  through  everything  and  come 
home,  regular  old  vieux  moustaches, 
as  the  French  say,  with  immense 
families  to  set  out  in  the  world. 
The  number  of  fine  fellows  I've 
seen  drop !  and  then  the  number  of 
others  who  survive  everything,  and 
are  not  so  much  the  better  for  it 
after  all." 

"When  I  read  the  Vision  of 

Mirza  to  my  old  granny  at  ho 

atBellendean — she  said  life  was  like 
that,"  said  Joyce,  gravely, — "some 
dropping  suddenly  in  a  moment,  so 
that  you  only  saw  that  they  had 
disappeared." 

"The  Vision  of what,  my 

dear?  It  has  an  Eastern  sound, 
but  I  don't  think  it's  in  the  Bible. 
Very  likely  I've  heard  it  some- 
where :  but  my  memory  is  rather 
bad  " — (he  had  been  giving  her  a 
hundred  personal  details  of  all 
kinds  of  people,  in  the  range  of 
some  thirty  or  forty  years) — "  es- 
pecially for  books."  Colonel  Hay- 
ward  added,  "More  shame  to  me," 
with  a  shake  of  his  grey  head. 

And  then  she  told  him  Mirza's 
vision,  with  the  warm  natural 
eloquence  of  her  inexperience  and 
profound  conviction  that  litera- 
ture was  the  one  deathless  and 
universal  influence.  The  Colonel 
was  greatly  pleased  with  it,  and 
received  it  as  the  most  original  of 
allegories.  "It's wonderful, "he said, 
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"  what  imagination  these  Eastern 
chaps  have,  Joyce.  They  carry  it 
too  far,  you  know,  calling  you  the 
emperor's  brother,  the  flower  of 
all  the  warriors  of  the  West,  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  which  is  non- 
sense, and  never  after  the  first 
time  takes  in  the  veriest  Johnny 
Raw  of  a  young  ensign.  Well, 
but  your  old  woman  was  very  right, 
my  dear.  If  I  were  to  tell  you 
about  all  the  fellows  that  started 
in  life  with  me — such  a  lot  of  them, 
Joyce;  as  cheery  a  set — not  so 
clever,  perhaps,  as  the  new  men 
nowadays,  but  up  to  anything. 
It's  very  like  that  old  humbug's 
bridge,  which,  between  you  and  me, 
never  existed,  you  know — you  may 
be  quite  sure  of  that." 

Joyce  held  her  breath  when  she 
heard  the  beloved  Addison  called 
an  old  humbug,  but  reflected  that 
the  Colonel  did  not  mean  it,  and 
made  no  remark. 

"  It  is  very  like  that,"  he  con- 
tinued, musingly.  "One  doesn't 
even  notice  at  the  time — but  when 
you  look  back.  There  was  Jack 
Hunter  went  almost  as  soon  as 
we  landed  :  such  a  nice  fellow — 
I  seem  to  hear  his  laugh  now, 
though  I  haven't  so  much  as 
thought  upon  him  for  forty  years, 
— dropped,  you  know,  without  ever 
hearing  a  shot  fired,  with  the  laugh 
in  his  mouth,  so  to  speak.  And 
Jim  Jenkinson,  the  first  time  we 
were  under  fire,  in  a  bit  of  a  skir- 
mish for  no  use.  His  brother, 
though  —  by  George  !  he  hasn't 
dropped  at  all ;  for  here  he  comes,  as 
tough  an  old  parson  as  ever  lived, 
Joyce.  Excuse  the  exclamation, 
my  dear.  It  slips  out,  though  I 
hate  swearing  as  much  as  you  can 
do.  We'll  have  to  stop  and  speak 
to  Canon  Jenkinson.  I  think,  on 
the  whole,  rather  than  grow  into 
such  a  pursy  parson,  I'd  rather 
have  dropped  like  poor  Jim." 

Colonel  Hayward   directed   his 


daughter's  attention  to  a  large 
clergyman,  who  was  walking  along 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  The 
Colonel  had  the  contempt  of  all 
slim  men  for  all  fat  ones ;  and 
Joyce,  too,  being  imaginative  and 
young,  looked  with  sympathetic 
disapproval  at  the  rotundity  which 
was  approaching.  Canon  Jenkin- 
son was  more  than  a  fat  man — he 
was  a  fat  clergyman.  His  black 
waistcoat  was  tightly,  but  with 
many  wrinkles,  strained  across  a 
protuberance  which  is  often  any- 
thing but  amusing  to  the  unfor- 
tunate individual  who  has  to  carry 
it,  but  which  invariably  arouses 
the  smiles  of  unfeeling  spectators ; 
the  long  lapels  of  his  black  coat 
swung  on  either  side  as  he  moved 
quickly  with  a  step  very  light  for 
such  a  weight — swinging,  too,  a 
neatly  rolled  umbrella,  which  he 
carried  horizontally  like  a  balance 
to  keep  his  arm  extended  to  its 
full  length.  When  he  saw  Colonel 
Hayward  he  crossed  the  road  to- 
wards him,  with  a  larger  swing 
still  of  his  great  person  altogether. 
"  Holloa,  Hayward  !  "  he  said,  in  a 
big,  rolling,  bass  voice. 

"  Well,  Canon  ;  I  am  glad  to  see 
you  have  come  back." 

"And  what  is  this  you  have 
been  about  in  my  absence,  my 
good  fellow, — increasing  and  multi- 
plying at  a  time  of  life  when  I 
should  have  thought  you  beyond 
all  such  vanities  1  Is  this  the 
young  lady  1  As  a  very  old  friend 
of  your  father's,  Miss  Hayward, 
and  as  he  doesn't  say  a  word  to 
help  us,  I  must  introduce  myself." 

He  held  out  a  large  hand  in 
which  Joyce's  timid  one  was  for  a 
moment  buried,  and  then  he  said, 
"  You've  hidden  her  away  a  long 
time,  Hayward,  and  kept  her  dark  ; 
but  I've  always  remarked  of  you 
that  when  you  did  produce  a  thing 
at  the  last,  it  was  worth  the 
trouble.  My  wife  told  me  you 
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had  sprung  a  family  upon  us. 
No  story  was  ever  diminished  by 
being  retold." 

"  No,  no,  my  daughter  only — 
Joyce,  who  has  been  brought  up 
by  —  her  mother's  relations  —  in 
Scotland."  The  Colonel  had  learned 
his  lesson,  but  he  said  it  with  a 
little  hesitation  and  faltering. 

"  Oh  !  "  said  the  clergyman,  and 
then  he  added  in  an  undertone, 
"  Your  first  poor  wife,  I  suppose  ? " 

The  Colonel  replied  only  by  a 
nod,  while  Joyce  stood  embarrassed 
and  half  indignant.  She  was  deep- 
ly vexed  by  the  interrogatory  of 
which  she  was  the  subject,  and 
still  more  by  her  father's  look  and 
tone.  For  the  poor  Colonel  was 
the  last  person  in  the  world  to  be 
trusted  with  the  utterance  of  a 
fiction,  and  his  looks  contradicted 
the  words  which  he  managed  to 
say. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Canon  Jenkinson  : 
and  then  he  turned  suddenly  upon 
Joyce.  "  Are  you  a  good  Church- 
woman,  or  are  you  a  little  Presby- 
terian ? "  he  said.  ' '  I  must  have  that 
out  with  you  before  we  are  much 
older.  And  I  hear  you  are  going 
to  range  yourself  on  the  side  of 
Sitwell,  and  help  him  to  defy  me. 
His  school  feast,  par  exemple,  when 
I  am  having  the  whole  parish 
three  or  four  days  after !  You 
know  a  good  deal  of  the  insubor- 
dination of  subalterns,  Hayward, 
but  you  don't  know  what  the  in- 
cumbent of  a  district  can  do  when 
he  tries.  He  is  not  your  curate, 
so  you  can't  squash  him.  Miss 
Hayward,  I  take  it  amiss  of  you 
that  you  should  have  gone  over  to 
Sitwell's  side." 

"  I  don't  know  even  the  gentle- 
man's name,"  said  Joyce.  "  There 
was  somebody  spoke  of  his 
schools — and  I  am  very  fond  of 
schools." 

"  His  schools  !  You  shall  come 
and  see  the  parish  schools,  and 


tell  me  what  you  think  of  them. 
Don't  take  a  wretched  little  dis- 
trict as  an  example.  I'll  tell  you 
what,  Hayward, — she  shall  come 
with  me  at  once  and  see  what  we 
can  do.  I  don't  go  touting  round 
for  unpaid  curates,  as  Sitwell  does. 
But  I  do  think  a  nice  woman's 
the  best  of  school  inspectors — in 
an  unofficial  way,  bien  entendu.  I 
don't  mean  to  propose  you  to  the 
Government,  Miss  Hayward,  to  get 
an  appointment,  when  there  are  so 
much  too  few  for  the  men." 

He  spoke  with  a  swing,  too,  of 
such  fluent  talk,  rolling  out  in  the 
deep,  round,  agreeable  bass  which 
was  so  well  known  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, that  the  two  helpless 
persons  thus  caught  were  almost 
carried  away  by  the  stream. 

"  I  don't  think  she  can  go  now, 
Jenkinson.  Elizabeth  will  be  won- 
dering already  what  has  become 
of  us." 

"  Is  that  so  1 "  said  the  Canon, 
with  a  laugh.  "  We  all  know 
there's  no  going  against  the  com- 
manding officer.  Another  time, 
then  —  another  time.  But,  Miss 
Hayward,  you  must  give  me  your 
promise  not  to  let  yourself  be  pre- 
judiced ;  and,  above  all,  don't  go 
over  to  Sitwell's  side." 

He  pressed  her  hand  in  his,  gave 
her  a  beaming  smile,  waved  his 
hand  to  the  Colonel,  and  swung 
along  upon  his  way,  exchanging 
greetings  with  everybody  he  en- 
countered. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Colonel  Hay- 
ward,  "  there  is  no  telling  what 
that  man  might  have  plunged  you 
into  if  I  had  not  been  here  to  de- 
fend you.  Let  us  go  home  lest 
something  worse  befall  us. 
think  I  see  the  Sitwells  coming  up 
Grove  Road.  If  you  should  fall 
into  their  hands,  I  know  not  what 
would  happen.  Walk  quickly,  and 
perhaps  they  will  not  see  us. 
Elizabeth  will  say  I  am  not  fit  to 
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be  trusted  with  you  if  I  let  you  be 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  clergy.  The 
Canon,  you  see,  Joyce,  was  the 
means  of  having  this  new  district 
church  set  up.  And  Sitwell  has 
not  behaved  prudently  —  not  at 
all  prudently.  He  has  played  his 
cards  badly.  He  had  taken  up  the 
opposition  party — those  that  were 
always  against  the  Canon,  what- 
ever he  might  do.  They  are  good 

people,  and  mean  well,  but 

Oh,  Mrs  Sitwell !  I  am  sure  I  beg 
your  pardon.  I  never  imagined  it 
was  you." 

There  had  been  a  quick  little 
pattering  of  feet  behind  them,  and 
Mrs  Sitwell,  out  of  breath,  panting 
out  inquiries  after  their  health 
and  the  health  of  dear  Mrs  Hay- 
ward,  captured  the  reluctant  pair. 
She  was  a  small  woman,  as  light 
as  a  feather,  and  full  of  energy. 
She  took  Joyce  by  both  her  hands. 
"  Oh,  dear  Miss  Hay  ward  !  "  she 
cried,  breathless,  "  I  ran  after  you 
to  tell  you  about  the  school  feast. 
I  hope  you  don't  forget  your  pro- 
mise. Austin's  coming  after  me — 
he'll  be  here  directly,  but  I  ran  to 
tell  you.  To-morrow  afternoon  in 
Wombwell's  field.  Colonel  Hay- 
ward,  you'll  bring  her,  won't  you  1 
I  know  you  like  to  see  the  poor 
little  children  enjoying  them- 
selves." 

"My  dear  lady,"  said  the  Col- 
onel, "  I  am  distressed  to  see  you 
so  out  of  breath." 

"Oh,  that's  nothing.  There's 
no  harm  done,"  said  Mrs  Sitwell. 
"  I  am  always  running  about. 
Here  is  Austin  to  back  me  up. 
He  will  tell  you  how  I  have  been 
calculating  upon  you,  Miss  Hay- 
ward.  Dear,  don't  pant,  but  tell 
her.  I  have  told  every  one  you 
were  coming.  Oh,  don't  disappoint 
me — don't,  don't !  " 

"  I  can't  help  panting,"  said  the 
clergyman  ;  "  it  is  my  usual  state. 
I  am  always  running  after  my 


wife.  But,  Miss  Hayward,  it  is 
quite  true.  We  want  you  very 
much,  and  she  has  quite  set  her 
heart  upon  it.  I  do  hope  you 
will  come — as  I  think  you  said." 

Mrs  Sitwell  left  Joyce  no  time 
to  reply.  "You  must,  you  must 
indeed,"  she  said.  "  Ah,  Colonel 
Hayward,  I  saw  what  you  did. 
You  brought  down  the  Great  Gun 
upon  her.  Was  that  fair?  when 
we  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  see 
her  first,  and  when  she  had  begun 
to  take  to  us.  And  whatever  he 
may  say,  you  are  in  our  district. 
Of  course  the  parish  includes  every- 
thing. I  think  that  man  would 
like  to  have  all  England  in  his 
parish — all  the  best  people.  He 
would  not  mind  leaving  us  the 
poor." 

"  Hush,  Dora,"  said  her  hus- 
band. "  I  don't  wonder  you 
should  form  a  strong  opinion  :  but 
we  must  not  say  what  is  against 
Christian  charity." 

"  Oh,  charity  !  "  cried  the  clergy- 
man's wife ;  "I  think  he  should 
begin.  I  am  sure  he  told  Miss 
Hayward  that  she  was  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  us.  Now, 
didn't  he  1  I  can  read  it  in  your 
face.  Austin  himself,  though  he 
pretends  to  be  so  charitable,  said 
to  me  when  we  saw  him  talking, 
'  Now  you  may  give  up  all  hopes  ;' 
but  1  said,  No ;  I  had  more 
opinion  of  your  face  than  that.  I 
knew  you  would  stick  to  your  first 
friends  and  hold  by  your  word." 

"  You  ought  to  be  warned,  Miss 
Hayward,"  said  the  Rev.  Austin 
Sitwell ;  "  my  wife's  quite  a  dan- 
gerous person.  She  professes  to 
know  all  about  you  if  she  only 
sees  your  photograph — much  more 
when  she  has  the  chance  of  read- 
ing your  face." 

"  Don't  betray  me,  you  horrid 
tell-tale,"  said  his  wife,  threatening 
him  with  a  little  finger.  There  was 
a  hole  in  the  glove  which  covered 
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this  small  member,  which  Joyce 
could  not  but  notice  as  it  was  held 
up  ;  and  this  curious  colloquy  held 
across  her  bewildered  her  so  much, 
that  she  had  scarcely  time  to  be 
amused  by  it.  For  one  thing, 
there  was  no  need  for  her  to  reply. 
"  But  I  do  know  the  language 
of  the  face,"  said  Mrs  Sitwell. 
"  I  don't  know  how  I  do  it,  but  it 
is  just  a  gift.  And  I  know  Miss 
Hayward  is  true.  WombwelPs 
field  at  three  o'clock  to-morrow 
afternoon.  You  won't  fail  me ! 
Colonel  Hayward,  you'll  bring  her, 
now  won't  you  1  or  it  will  quite 
break  my  heart." 

"  Sooner  than  do  that,  my  dear 
lady,"  said  the  Colonel,  with  his 
hat  in  his  hand 

"  Ah,  you  laugh — you  all  laugh  ; 
you  don't  think  what  it  is  to  a 
poor  little  woman  trying  to  do  her 
best.  Good-bye,  then,*  good-bye 


till  to-morrow — Wombwell's  field. 
I  shall  quite  calculate  on  seeing 
you.  My  love  to  dear  Mrs  Hay- 
ward.  Tell  her  we  got  the  cakes 
this  morning — such  lovely  cakes. 
I  shall  keep  a  piece  for  my  own 
chicks.  Good-bye,  good-bye." 

"  Thank  heaven,  Joyce,  my 
dear,"  said  the  Colonel,  piously, 
"  we  have  got  away  without  any 
pledge.  If  Elizabeth  had  only 
been  there  !  but  I  don't  think  she 
is  very  sure  herself  which  side  she 
is  on.  The  Canon  is  the  head  of 
the  parish,  to  be  sure,  and  a  sort 
of  an  old  friend  besides  ;  but  these 
young  people  take  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  And  we  were  all  instru- 
mental in  getting  this  new  church 
built,  so  I  think  we  ought  to  stand 
by  them.  But,  thank  goodness, 
we  neither  said  one  thing  nor  an- 
other. So  we  can't  be  blamed, 
my  dear,  neither  you  nor  I." 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 


As  it  turned  out,  they  all  went 
to  the  schoolfeast. 

Mrs  Hayward  was  not  quite 
sure,  as  the  Colonel  had  said, 
which  side  she  was  on.  The 
Canon  had  a  great  influence  over 
her,  as  he  had  over  most  of  the 
ladies  in  the  parish  ;  but  the  Canon 
had  a  way  of  making  jokes  about 
India  and  her  husband's  youth, 
which  were  apt  to  turn  Mrs  Hay- 
ward  sharply  round  to  the  other 
side.  When  the  Colonel  reported 
to  her  all  that  happened,  and  the 
meeting  in  the  road,  and  Canon 
Jenkinson's  questions,  Elizabeth's 
suspicions  were  at  once  aroused. 
"What  did  you  tell  him?"  she 
said. 

"  I  said  exactly  what  you  told 
me,  my  dear.  I  don't  quite  ap- 
prove of  it — but  I  wouldn't  run 
the  risk  of  contradicting  you " 

"  And  what  did  he  say  ? " 


"  Well,  my  dear,"  said  Colonel 
Hayward,  a  little  flushed  by.  this 
rapid  questioning,  "he  said  some- 
thing about  '  your  first  poor  wife ' 

— which  was  quite  natural — for 
he  knows  that  we  have  no " 

.  "Yes,  yes,"  Mrs  Hayward  cried, 
indignantly.  "  I  knew  he  was 
just  the  man  to  make  references 
of  that  sort."  And  after  a  few 
minutes  she  added,  "  I  think  we'll 
go  to  the  school  feast.  It  will 
please  the  Sitwells,  who  have  a 
great  many  difficulties,  and  who 
do  the  very  best  they  can  for 
their  people  ;  and  it  will  show  the 
Canon " 

"  But   I   assure   you,   my   dear 

>j 

"You  have  no  occasion  to  as- 
sure me  of  anything,  Henry — I 
hope  I  know  him  well  enough. 
He  is  just  the  sort  of  man,"  Mrs 
Hayward  said.  And  on  the  next 
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afternoon  she  dressed  very  well 
indeed,  as  for  one  of  the  best  of 
her  afternoon  parties,  and  went  to 
the  school  feast.  To  see  her  going 
in  at  the  swinging-gate,  with  Joyce 
and  the  Colonel  following  in  her 
train,  was  a  very  fine  sight.  But 
the  group  was  not  so  conspicuous 
as  it  might  have  been,  from  the 
fact  that  a  great  many  people 
equally  fine  had  already  gathered 
in  Wombwell's  field,  where  the 
Sitwells,  though  they  were  poor, 
had  gone  to  the  expense  of  having 
a  tent  put  up, — an  extravagance 
which  the  people  who  shared  their 
humble  hospitalities  did  not  forget 
for  many  a  long  day.  It  was  not 
a  school  feast  only,  but  a  demon- 
stration of  the  faction  of  St  Augus- 
tine's as  against  the  parish.  Mrs 
Sitwell  had  worked  for  this  great 
end  with  an  energy  worthy  of 
the  best  of  causes.  She  had  not 
neglected  any  inducements.  "  The 
Haywards  are  coming,"  she  said, 
"  with  their  daughter,  you  know, — 
the  young  lady  whom  no  one  ever 
heard  of  before.  I  am  sure  there  is 
some  mystery  about  that  daughter." 
This  was  how  it  was  that  she  had 
been  so  anxious  and  importun- 
ate with  Joyce.  It  was  the  very 
first  occasion  on  which  Joyce  had 
found  herself  among  a  company  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  as  one  of 
themselves,  and  she  had  not  at  all 
expected  it.  She  had  gone  expect- 
ing to  find  children,  among  whom 
she  was  always  at  home, — poor 
children  who,  though  they  would 
be  English,  and  talk  with  that 
accent  which,  to  Joyce's  unaccus- 
tomed ears,  meant  refinement  al- 
most as  extraordinary  as  the 
strange  acquirement  of  speaking 
French,  which  continues  to  as- 
tonish unaccustomed  travellers  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel — 
would  still  be  not  so  much  unlike 
Scotch  children  that  one  used  to 
them  should  not  find  means  of 


making  friends.  She  had  made 
sure  that  there  would  be  some 
young  woman  in  charge  of  them 
with  whom,  perhaps,  she  might  be 
allowed  to  make  acquaintance,  who 
would  tell  her  how  she  managed, 
and  what  were  her  difficulties,  and 
which  was  the  way  approved  in 
England.  In  short,  Joyce  had 
looked  forward  wistfully  to  a  mo- 
mentary half-clandestine  return  to 
what  had  heretofore  been  her  life. 
It  was  disappointing  to  go  in  com- 
pany with  her  father  and  his  wife, 
who  would  be  on  the  outlook  to 
see  that  she  did  not  commit  her- 
self. But  then,  on  the  other  hand, 
she  was  unexpectedly  reinforced 
by  the  arrival  of  Captain  Bellen- 
dean,  in  whom  she  found  a  curious 
support  and  consolation.  He 
knew  —  that  she  was  Joyce  the 
schoolmistress,  not  a  fine  young 
lady.  That  of  itself  felt  like  a 
backing  up — just  as  it  had  been  a 
backing  up  in  the  old  times  that 
the  lady  at  Bellendean  knew  that 
perhaps  she  was  not  altogether 
Joyce  the  schoolmistress,  but 
Joyce  the  princess,  Lady  Joyce, 
if  all  were  known. 

But  when  Joyce  found  herself 
in  the  midst  of  this  well-dressed 
company,  and  understood  that  she 
was,  so  to  speak,  quite  accident- 
ally plunged  into  the  world,  a 
great  tremor  came  over  her.  The 
scene  was  very  animated  and 
pretty,  though  not  exactly  what 
it  professed  to  be.  Wombwell's 
field  was  a  large  grassy  space,  very 
green  and  open,  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  overhanging  foliage, 
and  with  a  few  trees  at  the  upper 
end,  where  the  ground  sloped  a 
little.  In  the  flat  ground  at  the 
bottom  the  travelling  menageries 
which  visited  Richmond  were  in 
the  habit  of  establishing  them- 
selves from  time  to  time,  whence 
its  name.  The  round  spot  created 
by  innumerable  circuses  showed 
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upon  the  grass ;  but  beyond  the 
turf  was  of  unbroken  greenness, 
and  there  stood  the  little  tent  with- 
in which  tea  was  dispensed  to  the 
company.  The  children  were  at 
the  other  end  of  the  field  occupied 
with  divers  games,  with  a  few  of 
the  faithful  of  the  district  superin- 
tending and  inspiring.  But  Joyce 
found  herself  not  in  that  division 
of  the  entertainment,  where  she 
might  have  been  at  her  ease,  but 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  well-dressed 
people — the  people  who  knew  each 
other,  and  exchanged  greetings  and 
smiles  and  polite  conversation. 

"  Dear  Mrs  Hay  ward,  how  kind 
of  you  to  come  to  our  little  treat ! 
Dear  Miss  Hayward,  how  sweet 
of  you  to  remember !  Colonel, 
you  are  always  so  kind ;  I  am 
sure  you  have  been  working  for 
me,"  cried  Mrs  Sit  well,  meeting 
them  with  extended  hands.  She 
was  beaming  with  smiles  and  de- 
light. "  I  asked  a  few  friends  to 
look  in,  and  people  are  so  kind, 
everybody  has  come.  It  is  quite 
an  ovation  !  Dear  Austin  is  quite 
overcome.  It  is  such  an  encour- 
agement in  the  face  of  opposition 
to  find  his  friends  rallying  round 
him  like  this." 

"  Why  are  his  friends  rallying 
round  him  ? "  said  Captain  Bellen- 
dean.  "  I  thought  it  was  a  school 
feast." 

"  And  so  did  I,"  said  Joyce, 
looking  somewhat  piteously  round 
her,  and  wistfully  at  the  children 
in  the  distance.  The  Colonel  and 
Mrs  Hayward  had  both  been  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  crowd.  They 
were  shaking  hands  with  all  their 
acquaintances,  exchanging  smiles 
and  remarks.  Joyce  said  to  her- 
self, with  a  thrill  of  mingled  alarm 
and  self  -  congratulation,  What 
should  I  have  done  had  not  the 
Captain  been  here  1 

Norman  looked  round  upon  the 
company,  though  with  different 


feelings  from  those  of  Joyce.  "  I 
don't  know  a  soul,"  he  said,  with  a 
little  amusement — the  conscious- 
ness, so  soon  acquired  by  a  man  who 
has  been  for  however  short  a  time 
"  in  society  " — not  only  that  it  is  a 
very  extraordinary  thing  to  know 
nobody,  but  also  that  the  people 
among  whom  he  cannot  find  a 
single  acquaintance  cannot  be  of 
much  account. 

"  And  neither  do  I,"  said  Joyce, 
with  a  wistful  look.  Her  feeling 
was  very  different.  She  was  a 
little  fluttered  by  the  sight  of  so 
many  people,  and  looked  at  them 
with  a  longing  to  see  a  face  she 
knew,  a  face  which  would  smile 
upon  her.  She  met  many  looks, 
and  could  even  see  that  there  were 
little  scraps  of  conversation  about 
her,  and  that  she  was  pointed  out 
to  one  and  another ;  but  there 
was  no  greeting  or  recognition 
for  her  among  the  pleasant  crowd. 
She  turned  round  again,  very  grate- 
ful, to  the  Captain,  whose  society 
sustained  her — but,  alas  !  the  Cap- 
tain had  been  spied  and  seized 
upon  by  Lady  St  Clair,  and  Joyce 
felt  herself  left  alone.  She  looked 
wistfully  at  the  collection  of 
daughters  who  surrounded  Lady 
St  Clair,  ready  to  claim  acquaint- 
ance with  a  smile  if  the  Miss  St 
Clair  who  had  called  should  be 
among  the  array.  But  either  the 
Miss  St  Clair  who  had  called  was 
not  there,  or  else  she  had  forgotten 
Joyce.  She  stood  for  a  moment 
shy  yet  desolate,  not  knowing 
where  to  turn ;  then,  with  a  little 
sense  of  taking  flight,  moved 
quickly  away  to  where  the  chil- 
dren were. 

"Miss  Hayward,  Miss  Hay- 
ward  !  "  cried  a  voice  behind.  She 
paused,  glad  that  some  one  cared 
enough  to  stop  her,  and  saw  Mr 
Sitwell  hastening  after  her,  with  a 
young  man  following  closely, — a 
very  young  man  in  the  long  coat 
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and  close  waistcoat  which  were 
quite  unusual  things  to  Joyce. 
"  You  are  so  kind  as  really  to 
wish  to  help  with  the  children  ? 
Let  me  introduce  my  young  friend 
and  curate,  Mr  Bright;  he  will 
take  you  to  them,"  the  clergyman 
said. 

The  other  little  clergyman  made 
his  bow,  and  said  how  fortunate 
they  were  in  having  such  a  fine 
day,  and  what  a  pretty  party  it 
was.  "  I  always  think  this  is 
such  a  nice  place  for  outdoor 
parties  :  not  so  nice  as  one's  own 
lawn,  of  course — but  if  one  has  no 
lawn,  what  can  one  do?  In  most 
places  there  is  no  alternative  but 
a  vulgar  field.  Now  this  is  quite 
pretty — don't  you  think  it  is  quite 
pretty,  Miss  Hayward  ? " 

"There  is  so  much  green,  and 
such  fine  trees,  that  everything 
here  is  pretty,"  said  Joyce. 

"You  put  it  much  more  nicely 
than  I  did ;  but  I'm  so  glad  you 
like  the  place ;  and  how  very 
gratifying  for  the  Sitwells  !  It 
really  was  time  that  there  should 
be  a  demonstration.  After  be- 
guiling Sitwell  here  with  such 
large  promises,  to  have  the  rectory 
set  itself  against  him  !  But  there 
is  a  generosity  about  society,  don't 
you  think,  Miss  Hayward,  as  soon 
as  people  really  see  the  state  of 
affairs.  It  will  be  a  dreadful  slap 
in  the  face  for  Jenkinson,  don't 
you  think  ? " 

"  Indeed "  Joyce  had  be- 
gun, meaning  to  say  she  was  too 
ignorant  to  form  an  opinion,  but 
her  new  companion  did  not  wait 
for  the  expression  of  her  senti- 
ments. 

"Yes,  indeed — you  are  quite 
right ;  and  for  Mrs  Jenkinson, 
who,  between  ourselves,  is  a  great 
deal  worse  than  the  Canon.  Every 
one  who  comes  to  St  Augustine's 
she  seems  to  think  is  taking  away 
something  from  her.  That  is  the 


greatest  testimonial  we  can  give 
to  the  ladies,"  said  the  little  gen- 
tleman  with  a  laugh  ;  "  when  they 
are  disagreeable,  they  are  so  very 
disagreeable — beyond  the  power  of 
any  man.  But,  fortunately  for  us, 
that  happens  very  seldom."  The 
curate  glanced  up  for  the  smile  of 
approval  with  which  his  little  sal- 
lies were  generally  received,  but 
getting  none,  went  on  again  undis- 
mayed. "  Which  kind  of  children 
do  you  like,  Miss  Hayward, — the 
quite  little  ones,  the  roly-polies,  or 
the  big  ones  ?  I  prefer  the  babies 
myself :  they  roll  about  on  the 
grass  like  puppies,  and  they  are 
quite  happy — whereas  you  have  to 
keep  the  other  ones  going.  Miss 
Marsham  takes  the  big  girls  in 
hand.  You  must  let  me  introduce 
her  to  you.  She  is  our  great  stand- 
by in  the  district — a  little  peculiar, 
but  such  a  good  creature.  Well, 
Miss  Marsham,  how  are  you  get- 
ting on  here  ? " 

"  Very  well,  oh,  very  well.  We 
always  do  nicely.  We  have  been 
playing  at  Tom  Tidler's  ground. 
We  just  wanted  some  one  to  take 
the  head  of  the  other  side.  Oh, 
Mr  Bright,"  cried  this  new  per- 
sonage, clasping  her  hands  to- 
gether, "  what  a  pleasure  for 
everybody ;  what  a  good  thing ; 
what  a  thorough  success  !  " 

"Isn't  it?"  cried  the  curate; 
and  they  both  turned  round  to 
look  down  upon  the  many-coloured 
groups  below  with  beaming  faces. 

"Nobody  can  say  now  that  St 
Augustine's  was  not  wanted,"  said 
the  lady. 

"  No,  indeed  ;  I  have  just  been 
saying  to  Miss  Hayward  what  a 
slap  in  the  face  for  the  Canon," 
the  gentleman  added,  again  giving 
vent  to  his  feelings  in  a  triumphant 
laugh. 

"  Oh,  is  this  Miss  Hayward  ? " 
said  Miss  Marsham,  offering  her 
hand  to  Joyce.  She  was  a  thin 
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woman,  with  long  meagre  arms, 
and  hands  thrust  into  gloves  too 
big  for  her.  Without  being  badly 
dressed,  she  had  the  general  air  of 
having  been  taken  out  of  a  ward- 
robe of  old  clothes  :  everything  she 
wore  being  a  little  old-fashioned, 
a  little  odd,  badly  matched,  and 
hanging  unharmoniously  together. 
Even  those  gloves,  which  were  too 
big,  had  the  air  of  having  had  two 
hands  thrust  into  them  at  random, 
without  any  thought  whether  or 
not  they  were  a  pair.  But  the  old 
clothes  were  all  of  good  quality ; 
the  little  frills  of  lace  were  what 
ladies  call  "real,"  not  the  cottony 
imitations  which  are  current  in  the 
present  day.  She  had  a  worn 
face,  lit  up  by  a  pair  of  soft  brown 
eyes,  in  which  there  was  still  a 
great  deal  of  sparkle  left,  when 
their  owner  pleased. 

"  I  have  heard  so  much  of  you," 
she  said.  "Dear  Mrs  Sitwell 
takes  such  an  interest !  it  is  so 
very  kind  to  come  and  see  how  the 
children  are  getting  on :  and  here 
they  are  all  waiting  for  their 
game.  Mr  Bright,  you  must  take 
the  other  side.  Now  then,  chil- 
dren, I  hope  that  is  high  enough 
for  you.  Come  on." 

Joyce  stood  by  with  great  grav- 
ity while  the  game  proceeded — 
Mr  Bright  and  Miss  Marsham 
making  an  arch  with  their  joined 
hands,  through  which  the  children 
streamed.  The  curate,  no  doubt, 
would  have  taken  this  part  of  his 
duties  quite  simply  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  presence  of  this  spec- 
tator, whose  momentary  smile 
died  off  into  a  look  of  very  serious 
contemplation  as  she  stood  by, 
taking  no  part  in  the  fun,  which, 
with  the  stimulus  of  Mr  Bright's 
presence,  grew  fast  and  furious. 
Joyce  could  not  have  told  why  she 
felt  so  serious.  She  stood  looking 
on  at  Miss  Marsham's  old  clothes 
on  the  one  side — the  thin  wrist, 


with  its  little  edge  of  yellow  lace, 
the  big  glove,  made  doubly  visible 
by  the  elevation  of  the  hand — and 
Mr  Bright  in  his  neat  coat,  falling 
to  his  knee,  extremely  spruce  in 
his  professional  blackness,  against 
the  vivid  green  of  the  sloping  field. 
Joyce  thought  him  very  good  to 
do  it,  nor  was  she  conscious  of  any 
ridicule.  She  compared  Mr  Bright 
with  the  minister  at  home,  who 
would  have  looked  on  as  she  her- 
self was  doing,  but  certainly  would 
not  have  joined  in  the  play :  and 
she  thought  that  certainly  the 
children  were  very  much  made  of 
in  England,  and  should  be  very 
happy.  Presently,  however,  Mr 
Bright  detached  himself  from  the 
game,  and  came  and  joined  her. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  thought  me 
a  great  gaby,"  he  said  ;  "  but  at  a 
school  feast,  you  know,  one  can't 
stand  on  one's  dignity." 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Joyce,  "  it  was 

I  that  was  the  great for  not 

joining  in.  I  should  like  to  do 
something ;  but  I  don't  know 
what  would  please  them." 

"Something  new  to  play  at," 
said  Miss  Marsham.  "I  always 
ask  strangers  if  they  can't  recom- 
mend something  new.  Look, 
look  !  "  she  cried,  suddenly  clutch- 
ing the  curate's  arm ;  "do  you 
see  ?  the  Thompsons'  carriage,  his 
very  greatest  supporters  !  Dear 
me,  dear  me !  who  could  have 
thought  of  that !  " 

"And  Sir  Sam  himself,"  said 
the  curate,  exultantly.  "Well, 
this  is  triumph  indeed.  I  must 
go  and  see  what  they  say." 

"Sir  Sam  himself,"  said  Miss 
Marsham,  musingly.  "  Do  you 
know,  Miss  Hayward,  if  you  will 
not  think  it  strange  of  me  to  say 
it,  I  am  beginning  to  get  a  little 
sorry  for  the  Canon.  It  is  not 
that  Sir  Sam  is  such  a  great  per- 
son. He  is  only  a  soap-boiler,  or 
something  of  that  sort  —  night- 
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lights,  you  know ;  but  he  is  enor- 
mously rich,  and  the  Canon  has 
always  been  by  way  of  having  him 
in  his  pocket.  Whatever  was 
wanted,  there  was  always  a  big 
subscription  from  Sir  Sam.  Yes, 
dear,  by  all  means.  Hunt  the 
Slipper  is  a  very  nice,  noisy — 
You  will  think  it  very  queer,  Miss 
Hayward,  but  I  am  beginning  to 
get  sorry  for  the  Canon.  I  can't 
help  recollecting,  you  know,  the 
time  before  St  Augustine's  was 
thought  of.  Yes,  yes,  my  dear ; 
but  let  me  talk  for  a  moment  to 
the  young  lady." 

"  I  know  so  little,"  said  Joyce, 
— "  scarcely  either  the  one  or  the 
other." 

"And  you  must  think  us  so 
frivolous,"  said  the  kind  woman, 
with  a  sigh.  "  The  fact  is,  I  was 
very  anxious  it  should  be  a  success. 
St  Augustine's  was  very  much 
wanted — it  really  was.  There  are 
such  a  number  of  those  people 
that  live  by  the  river,  you  know — 
boatmen,  and  those  sort  of  people 
—  and  so  neglected.  I  tried  a 
few  things — a  night-school,  and  so 
forth ;  but  by  one's  self  one  can 
do  so  little.  Have  you  much  ex- 
perience, Miss  Hayward,  in  parish 
work  1 " 

"  Oh,  none — none  at  all." 

"  Ah  ! "  cried  Miss  Marsham, 
with  a  sigh,  "that's  how  one's 
illusions  go.  I  thought  you  would 
be  such  a  help.  But  never  mind, 
my  dear,  you're  very  young.  Oh, 
you've  begun,  children,  without 
me  !  All  right,  all  right ;  I  am 
not  disappointed  at  all.  I  want 
to  talk  to  this  young  lady.  They 
think  we  care  for  it  just  as  much 
as  they  do,"  she  went  on,  turning 
to  Joyce;  "but  if  truth  be  told, 
I  am  a  little  stiff  for  Hunt  the 
Slipper.  And  you  can't  think  how 
good  the  Sitwells  are.  He  is  in 
the  parish  —  I  ought  to  say  the 
district  --  morning,  noon,  and 


night.  And  she — well,  if  I  did 
not  know  she  had  three  children, 
and  did  everything  for  them  her- 
self, and  really  only  one  servant, 
for  the  other  is  quite  a  girl,  and 
always  taken  up  with  the  baby — 
besides  her  work  about  the  photo- 
graphs, you  know — I  should  say 
she  was  in  the  parish  too,  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night." 

Joyce  stood  and  looked  down 
upon  the  people  flitting  in  and 
out  of  the  tent,  arranging  and  re- 
arranging themselves  in  different 
groups,  and  on  the  rush  of  the 
hosts  to  the  swinging  -  gate,  at 
which  a  fat  man  and  a  large  lady 
were  getting  down,  and  listened 
to  the  narrative  going  on  in  her 
ear  with  the  accompaniment  of 
the  cries  and  laughter  of  the  chil- 
dren, all  in  that  tone  which,  to 
her  northern  ears,  was  high-pitched 
and  a  little  shrill.  How  strange 
it  all  was  !  She  might  have  fallen 
into  a  new  world.  It  was  curious 
to  listen  to  this  new  opening  of 
human  life ;  but  she  was  young,  and 
not  enough  of  a  spectator  to  be  able 
to  disengage  herself,  and  be  amused 
with  a  free  mind  by  the  humours 
of  a  scene  with  which  she  had 
nothing  to  do.  She  looked  still  a 
little  wistfully  at  the  little  crowd, 
where  there  was  nobody  who  knew 
anything  of  herself,  or  thought  her 
worth  the  trouble  of  making  ac- 
quaintance with.  Joyce  had  not 
heard  any  fine  conversation  as  yet, 
nor  had  she  encountered  any  of  the 
wit  or  wisdom  which  she  had  ex- 
pected; but  still  she  could  not 
free  herself  from  the  idea  that  to 
be  among  the  ladies  and  the  gen- 
tlemen would  be  more  entertaining 
than  here,  with  Miss  Marsham 
giving  her  a  sketch  of  the  history 
of  the  Sitwells  and  the  church  con- 
troversies of  the  place,  and  the 
school  children  quite  beyond  her 
reach  playing  Hunt  the  Slipper 
in  the  background.  She  was  much 
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too  young  to  take  any  comfort  in 
the  thought  that  such  is  life,  and 
that  the  gay  whirl  of  society  very 
often  resolves  itself  into  standing 
in  a  corner  and  hearing  somebody 
else's  private  history,  not  always 
so  innocent  or  from  so  benevolent 
a  historian. 

But  presently,  and  all  in  a  mo- 
ment, the  aspect  of  affairs  changed 
for  Joyce.  It  changed  in  a  com- 
pletely unreasonable,  and,  indeed, 
altogether  inadequate  way,  —  not 
by  an  introduction  among  the  best 
people,  the  crowd  whose  appear- 
ance filled  the  clergyman  and  his 
wife,  and  all  their  retainers,  with 
transports  a  trifle  short  of  celes- 
tial ;  not  in  making  acquaintance 
with  Sir  Sam  Thompson,  the  soap- 
boiler, whose  appearance  was  the 
climax  of  the  triumph — a  climax 
so  complete  that  it  turned  the 
scale,  and  made  the  Sitwells'  hard- 
hearted partisan  sorry  for  the 
Canon.  None  of  these  great 
things  befell  Joyce.  All  that  hap- 
pened was  the  appearance  of  a  tall 
individual,  separating  himself  from 
the  crowd,  and  walking  towards 
her  from  the  lower  level. 

"Here  is  a  gentleman  coming 
this  way,"  said  Miss  Marsham. 
"  I  don't  think  he  is  one  of  the 
school  committee,  or  any  one  I 
know.  But  I  am  rather  short- 
sighted, and  I  may  be  mistaking 
him  for  some  one  else,  as  I  do  so 
often.  Dear  Miss  Hayward,  I  am 
sure  you  must  have  good  eyes : 
will  you  look  and  tell  me.  Ah, 
I  see  you  know  him." 

"  It  is  Captain  Bellendean,"  said 
Joyce.  Her  musing  face  had 
grown  bright. 

"Who  is  Captain  Bellendean? 
Does  he  take  an  interest  in  Sun- 
day schools?  Is  he —  Here 
Miss  Marsham  turned  to  look  at 
her  companion,  and  though  she 
was  short-sighted,  she  was  not 
without  certain  insights  which 


women  seldom  altogether  lose. 
"  Oh  !  "  she  said,  and,  with  a  sub- 
dued smile  and  a  sparkle  out  of 
her  brown  eyes,  which  for  a  mo- 
ment made  her  middle-aged  face 
both  young  and  bright,  returned 
to  the  children  who  were  playing 
Hunt  the  Slipper,  and  though  she 
had  said  she  was  too  stiff  for  that 
game,  was  down  among  them  in  a 
moment  as  lively  as  any  there. 

It  is  to  be  doubted  whether 
Joyce  was  conscious  that  her 
friend  of  ten  minutes'  standing  had 
left  her,  or  how  she  left  her.  She 
stood  looking  down  upon  the  same 
scene,  her  face  still  full  of  musing, 
but  touched  with  light  which 
changed  and  softened  every  line. 
"I  have  been  looking  for  you 
everywhere,"  said  Captain  Bellen- 
dean ;  "when  I  got  free  of  that 
rabble  you  were  nowhere  to  be 
seen.  I  might  have  thought  you 
would  turn  to  the  children,  who 
have  some  nature  about  them.  And 
so  I  had  the  sense  to  do  at  last." 

"Do  you  call  them  rabble?" 
said  Joyce. 

"  Not  if  it  displeases  you,"  he 
said.  "  But  what  are  they  after 
all  ?  Society  is  always  more  or  less 
a  rabble,  and  here  you  get  it  naked, 
without  the  brilliancy  and  the 
glow  which  takes  one  in  in  town." 

Perhaps  Captain  Bellendean  had 
not  found  himself  so  much  appre- 
ciated as  he  thought  himself  en- 
titled to  be  in  town,  and  thus  pro- 
duced these  sentiments,  which  are 
so  common,  with  a  little  air  of 
conviction,  as  if  they  had  never 
been  heard  before.  And  indeed, 
save  in  books,  where  she  had  often 
met  them,  Joyce  had  never  heard 
them  before. 

"  And  yet,"  said  Joyce,  "  when 
educated  people  meet — people  that 
have  read  and  have  seen  the 
world — it  must  be  more  interest- 
ing to  hear  them  talk  than — than 
any  other  pleasure." 
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"May  wo  sit  down  here?  the 
grass  is  quite  dry.  Educated 
people  1  I  am  sure  I  don't  know, 
for  I  seldom  meet  them,  and  I'm 
very  uninstructed  myself.  But 
I'll  tell  you  what,  Miss  Joyce,  you 
are  the  only  educated  person  I 
know.  Talk  to  me,  and  I  will 
listen,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will 
be  far  more  entertaining  to  me 
than  any  other  diversion ;  but 
whether  it  may  have  the  same 
effect  on  you —  -"  he  said,  looking 


up  to  her  from  the  grass  upon 
which  he  had  thrown  himself,  with 
inquiring  eyes. 

Oh,  Andrew  Halliday !  whose 
boast  was  education,  who  would 
have  tackled  her  upon  the  most 
abstruse  subjects,  or  talked  Shake- 
speare and  the  musical  glasses  as 
long  as  she  pleased, — how  was  it 
that  the  soldier's  brag  of  his  igno- 
rance seemed  to  Joyce  far  more 
delightful  than  any  such  music  of 
the  spheres  1 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 


Norman  Bellendean  appeared 
very  often  at  Richmond.  He  made 
what  Mrs  Hayward  considered 
quite  an  exhibition  of  himself  at 
that  school  feast — in  a  way  which 
no  man  had  any  right  to  do,  un- 
less   People  asked  who  he 

was — a  distinguished-looking  man, 
and  quite  new  to  society  in  Rich- 
mond. It  is  well  known  that  in 
the  country  a  man  who  is  really  a 
man — neither  a  boy  of  twenty  nor 
an  aged  beau  masquerading  as  such 
— is  always  received  with  open  arms. 
Half-a-dozen  ladies,  with  water- 
parties,  or  dances,  or  some  other 
merrymaking  in  hand,  asked  Mrs 
Sitwell  anxiously  who  her  friend 
was.  "  And  could  you  induce  him 
to  come  to  my  dance  on  the  23d  1" 
or  to  my  picnic,  or  whatever  it 
might  be.  He  formed  in  some  de- 
gree the  climax  of  that  most  success- 
ful entertainment;  for  the  little 
clergywoman  was  too  clever  to  con- 
fess that  in  reality  she  knew  noth- 
ing whatever  about  Captain  Bel- 
lendean. She  replied,  evasively, 
that  she  did  not  know  what  his 
engagements  were, — that  he  had 
only  come  from  town  for  that 
afternoon ;  and  so  got  herself 
much  worship  in  the  eyes  of  all 
around,  who  knew  how  very  diffi- 
cult it  was,  what  an  achievement 


almost  impossible,  to  get  a  man  to 
come  from  town,  while  still  the 
season  lingered  on.  It  was  just 
as  well,  the  disappointed  ladies 
said ;  for  a  man  who  could  afftcher 
himself,  as  he  had  been  doing  with 
that  Miss  Hayward,  was  either  an 
engaged  man,  and  so  comparative- 
ly useless,  or  a  dangerous  man,  who 
had  better  be  kept  at  arm's-length 
by  prudent  mothers  with  daughters. 
An  engaged  man,  as  is  well  known, 
is  a  man  with  the  bloom  taken  off 
him.  He  cannot  be  expected  to 
make  himself  agreeable  as  another 
man  would  do — for  either  he  will 
not,  being  occupied  with  his  own 
young  lady,  or  else  he  ought  not, 
having  a  due  regard  to  the  suscep- 
tibilities of  other  young  ladies  who 
might  not  be  informed  of  his  con- 
dition. And  to  see  him  sitting  on 
the  grass  at  Joyce's  feet  was  a 
thing  which  made  a  great  impres- 
sion upon  two  people — upon  Lady 
St  Clair,  who  knew  Norman's  value, 
and  whose  heart  had  beat  quicker 
for  a  moment,  wondering  if  it  was 
for  Dolly,  or  Ally,  or  Minnie,  or 
Fanny,  that  the  Lord  of  Bellen- 
dean had  come ;  whereas  it  ap- 
peared it  was  for  none  of  them, 
but  for  the  Haywards,  and  that 
stiff  girl  of  theirs.  The  other  per- 
son was  Mrs  Hayward  herself, 
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who,  after  all  the  trouble  she  had 
been  at  in  making  up  her  mind  to 
Joyce,  thus  found  herself,  as  it 
seemed,  face  to  face  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  being  released  from 
Joyce,  which  was  very  startling, 
and  filled  her  with  many  thoughts. 
It  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  fine  ter- 
mination to  her  trouble,  and  would 
restore  the  household  to  its  original 
comfortable  footing.  But  besides 
that  she  grudged  such  wonderful 
good  luck  to  a  girl  who  really  had 
done  nothing  to  deserve  it,  Mrs 
Hayward  felt  that,  even  with  Joyce 
married,  things  could  not  return  to 
their  old  happy  level.  No  revolu- 
tion can  be  undone  altogether;  it 
must  leave  traces,  if  not  on  the 
soil  over  which  it  has  passed,  at 
least  on  the  constitution  of  af- 
fairs. The  house  could  never  be, 
even  without  Joyce,  as  easy,  as 
complete,  as  tranquil,  as  before  it 
was  aware  that  Joyce  had  ever 
been.  Therefore  her  mind  was 
driven  back  into  a  chaos  of  uncer- 
tainties and  disagreeables.  Besides, 
it  was  not  in  the  abstract  a  proper 
thing  for  a  man  to  afficher  himself 
in  such  a  way.  It  was  wrong,  in 
the  first  place,  unless  he  was  very 
certain  he  meant  it,  compromising 
the  girl ;  and  even  if  he  meant  it, 
it  was  an  offence  against  decorum, 
and  put  the  girl's  mother,  or  the 
person  unfortunately  called  upon 
to  act  in  the  place  of  the  girl's 
mother,  in  a  most  uncomfortable 
position ;  for  what  could  she  say  1 
Should  she  be  asked,  as  it  would 
be  most  natural  that  people  should 
ask,  whether  it  was  a  settled  thing, 
what  answer  could  she  make  1  For 
she  felt  sure  that  it  was  not  a  set- 
tled thing, — nothing  indeed  but  a 
caprice  of  this  precious  Captain's. 
To  amuse  himself,  nothing  but 
that !  And  yet  she  felt  with  an 
angry  helplessness,  especially  gall- 
ing to  Elizabeth,  who  had  hitherto 
commanded  her  husband  with  such 
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absolute  ease  and  completeness, 
that  this  was  a  case  in  which  she 
could  not  get  the  Colonel  to  act. 
He  would  not  bring  the  man  to 
book  :  he  would  not  ask  him  what 
he  meant  by  it.  Of  this  Mrs  Hay- 
ward  was  as  certain  as  that  night 
is  not  day.  Colonel  Hayward 
could  not  be  taught  even  to  be 
distant  to  the  Captain.  He  could 
not  behave  coldly  to  him ;  and  as 
for  herself,  how  could  she  act  when 
the  father  took  no  notice?  This 
was  one  of  the  things  which,  even 
under  the  most  skilful  management, 
could  not  be  done. 

It  kept  Mrs  Hayward  all  the 
more  anxious  that  young  Bellen- 
dean  continued  to  appear  from 
time  to  time  without  invitation, 
sometimes  indeed  bringing  invita- 
tions of  his  own.  Twice  there  was 
a  water-party,  the  first  time  con- 
ducted by  Mrs  Bellendean,  and  to 
which  a  party  came  from  town, 
including  Greta — a  large  and  mer- 
ry party,  which  the  St  Clairs  were 
asked  to  join  as  well  as  the  Hay- 
wards.  The  gratification  of  this, 
which  brought  her  into  bonds  of 
apparent  intimacy  with  Lady  St 
Clair,  her  most  important  neigh- 
bour, threw  a  pleasant  mist  over 
Mrs  Hayward's  sharpness  of  ob- 
servation ;  but  she  was  suddenly 
brought  back  to  her  anxieties  by 
remarking  the  eagerness  of  Mrs 
Bellendean  to  have  Joyce  with  her 
on  the  return  voyage.  Joyce  had 
been  in  Norman's  boat  on  the  way 
up  the  stream,  while  Greta  sat 
sedately  by  her  elder  relative ;  but 
in  coming  back  Mrs  Bellendean 
had  shown  so  determined  a  desire 
for  Joyce,  that  the  Captain's  plans 
were  put  out.  Mrs  Hayward,  till 
that  time  rapt  in  the  golden  air  of 
the  best  society,  feeling  herself  de- 
finitely adopted  into  the  charmed 
circle  of  "the  best  people,"  had  for- 
gotten everything  else  for  the  mo- 
ment, when  she  suddenly  became 
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aware  of  a  little  discussion  going 
on.  "  Joyce,  you  must  really  come 
with  me.  I  have  scarcely  had  the 
chance  of  a  word.  Greta  will  take 
your  place  in  the  other  boat,  and 
you  must — you  really  must  give 
me  your  company."  "  What  is  the 
good  of  disturbing  the  arrange- 
ment V  said  Norman's  deeper  voice, 
in  a  slight  growl.  "Oh,  I  must 
have  Joyce,"  said  the  other.  And 
Mrs  Hayward,  looking  up,  saw  a 
little  scene  which  was  very  dra- 
matic and  suggestive.  The  Cap- 
tain, in  his  flannels,  which  are  gen- 
erally a  very  becoming  costume, 
making  his  dark,  bronzed,  and 
bearded  face  all  the  more  effective 
and  imposing,  stooping  to  hold  the 
boat  which  Joyce  had  been  about 
to  enter,  looking  up,  half  angry, 
half  pleading,  as  his  glance  was 
divided  between  the  two  ladies. 
Joyce's  foot  had  been  put  forward 
to  step  on  board,  when  her  elder 
friend  caught  her  arm ;  and  Mrs 
Hayward's  keen  eyes  observed  the 
change  of  expression,  the  sudden 
check  with  which  Joyce  drew  back. 
And  the  change  was  effected,  not- 
withstanding the  Captain's  opposi- 
tion. Mrs  Hayward  did  the  girl 
the  justice  to  say  that  she  did  not 
look  either  dull  or  angry  when  she 
was  transferred  to  the  other  boat ; 
but  she  was  subdued — sedate  as 
Greta  had  been,  and  as  was  suited 
to  the  atmosphere  of  the  elder  peo- 
ple. The  Colonel,  it  need  not  be 
said,  was  among  the  younger  ones, 
making  himself  very  happy,  but 
not  pleased,  any  more  than  his  in- 
ferior officer,  to  have  Joyce  taken 
away.  This  little  episode  was  one 
concerning  which  not  a  word  was 
said.  The  immediate  actors  made 
no  remark  whatever,  neither  good 
nor  bad.  Mrs  Bellendean  held 
Joyce's  hand  in  hers,  and  talked  to 
her  all  the  way  with  the  tenderest 
kindness ;  and  save  that  she  had  fall- 
en back  into  more  of  her  ordinary 


air,  and  was  serious  as  usual,  Joyce 
showed  no  consciousness  that  she 
had  been  removed  from  one  boat 
to  another,  pour  cause.  Was  she 
aware  of  it  ?  her  stepmother  asked 
herself ;  did  she  know  ?  Mrs  Hay- 
ward  replied  to  herself  that  a  wo- 
man is  always  a  woman,  however 
inexperienced,  and  that  she  must 
know :  but  did  not  specify  in  her 
thoughts  what  the  knowledge  was. 

And  in  the  evening,  when  all 
was  over,  when  the  visitors  had 
departed  after  the  cold  collation 
which  Mrs  Hayward  thought  it 
necessary  to  have  prepared  for 
them  on  their  return,  though  that 
had  not  been  in  the  programme  of 
the  day's  pleasure — she  held  a  con- 
versation with  the  Colonel  on  the 
subject,  which  gave  much  informa- 
tion to  that  unobservant  man. 
"Did  you  tell  me,  Henry,"  she 
said,  opening  all  at  once  a  sort 
of  masked  battery  upon  the  unsus- 
pecting soldier,  pleasantly  fatigued 
with  his  party  of  pleasure,  "or 
have  I  only  imagined,  that  there 
was  some  man — in  Scotland — some 
sort  of  a  lover,  or  engagement,  or 
something — that  had  to  do  with 
Joyce?" 

"  My  dear  !  "  the  Colonel  cried, 
taken  by  surprise. 

"  Yes,  but  tell  me.  Did  I  dream 
it,  or  did  you  say  something  ? " 

"  There  was  a  man,"  the  Colonel 
admitted,  with  great  reluctance, 
"  at  the  cottage  that  day,  who 

said But  Joyce  has  never 

spoken  to  me  on  the  subject— - 
never  a  word." 

"But  there  was  a  man?"  Mrs 
Hayward  said. 

"  There  was  a  man  :  but  entire- 
ly out  of  the  question,  quite  out 
of  the  question,  Elizabeth.  You 
would  have  said  so  yourself  if  you 
had  seen  him." 

"  Never  mind  that.  Most  like- 
ly quite  suitable  for  her  in  her 
former  circumstances.  But  that 
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is  not  the  question  at  all.  What 
I  wanted  to  know  was  just  what 
you  tell  me.  There  was  a  man 


"  I  have  never  heard  a  word  of 
him  from  that  day  to  this.  Joyce 
has  never  referred  to  him.  I  hope 
never  to  hear  his  name  again." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Mrs  Hay  ward,  op- 
posing the  profound  calm  of  a  spec- 
tator to  the  rising  excitement  of 
her  listener.  "  I  wonder,  now, 
what  he  would  think  of  Captain 
Bellendean." 

"  Of  Bellendean  ?  why,  what 
should  he  think  ?  What  is  there 
about  Bellendean  to  be  thought 
of?  Yes,  yes,  himself  of  course, 
and  he's  a  very  fine  fellow ;  but 
that  is  not  what  you  mean." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Henry, 
that  you  did  not  remark  how  the 
Captain,  as  she  calls  him,  affiches 
himself  everywhere  —  far  more 
than  I  consider  becoming  —  with 
Joyce?" 

"Affiches  himself.  My  dear, 
I  don't  know  exactly  what  you 
mean  by  that.  So  many  French 
words  are  used  nowadays." 

"  Makes  a  show  of  himself,  then, 
— marks  her  out  for  other  people's 
remark  —  can't  see  her  anywhere 
but  he  is  at  her  side,  or  her  feet, 
or  however  it  may  happen.  Why, 
didn't  you  remark  he  insisted  on 
having  her  in  his  boat  to-day,  and 
paid  no  attention  to  the  young 
lady  from  town  who  was  of  his 
own  party  and  came  with  him, 
and  of  course  ought  to  have  had 
his  first  care1?" 

"  My  dear,  I  was  in  that  boat. 
It  was  natural  Joyce  should  be 
with  me." 

"Oh  yes,"  said  Mrs  Hayward; 
"  and  accordingly  Captain  Bellen- 
dean, with  that  self-denial  which 
distinguishes  young  men,  put  out 
his  own  people  in  order  that  you 
might  have  her  near  you.  How 
considerate ! " 


"Elizabeth!  not  more  consider- 
ate, I  am  sure,  than  you  would  be 
for  any  one  who  might  feel  herself 
a  little  out  of  it, — a  little  strange, 
perhaps,  not  knowing  many  people, 
— not  with  much  habit  of  society." 

"  My  dear  Henry,  you  are  an 
old  goose,"  was  what  his  wife  said. 

But  when  there  was  another 
water- party  proposed,  she  looked 
very  closely  after  her  stepdaughter 
— not,  however,  in  the  way  of  in- 
terfering with  Captain  Bellen- 
dean's  attentions, — for  why  should 
she  interfere  on  behalf  of  Greta 
or  any  one  else  ?  let  their  people 
look  after  them, — but  only  by  way 
of  keeping  a  wise  control  and  pre- 
venting anything  like  this  affiche- 
ment,  which  might  make  people 
talk.  Captain  Bellendean  was  a 
free  man,  so  far  as  any  one  knew ; 
he  had  a  right  to  dispose  of  him- 
self as  he  pleased.  There  was  no 
reason  why  she  should  interfere 
against  the  interests  of  Joyce. 
To  be  sure,  it  gave  her  a  keen 
pang  of  annoyance  to  think  of  this 
girl  thus  securing  every  gift  of  for- 
tune. What  had  she  done  that 
all  the  prizes  should  be  rained 
down  at  her  feet  ?  But  at  the 
same  time,  Mrs  Hayward  began 
to  feel  a  dramatic  interest  in  the 
action  going  on  before  her  eyes — 
an  action  such  as  is  a  great  secret 
diversion  and  source  of  amusement 
to  women  everywhere  —  the  un- 
folding of  the  universal  love-tale ; 
and  her  speculations  as  to  whether 
it  would  ever  come  to  anything, 
and  what  it  would  come  to,  and 
when  the  denouement  would  be 
reached,  gave,  in  spite  of  herself, 
a  new  interest  to  her  life.  She 
watched  Joyce  with  less  of  the 
involuntary  hostility  which  she 
had  in  vain  struggled  against,  and 
more  abstract  interest  than  had 
yet  been  possible — looking  at  her, 
not  as  Joyce,  but  as  the  heroine 
of  an  ever-exciting  story.  The 
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whole  house  felt  the  advantage  of 
this  new  point  of  view.  It  ameli- 
orated matters,  both  up-stairs  and 
down,  and,  strangely  enough,  made 
things  more  easy  for  Brooks  and 
the  cook,  as  well  as  for  Joyce, 
while  the  little  romance  went  on. 

All  this  took  place  very  quickly, 
the  water  -  parties  following  each 
other  in  quick  succession,  so  that 
Joyce  was,  so  to  speak,  plunged 
into  what,  to  her  unaccustomed 
mind,  was  truly  a  whirl  of  gaiety, 
before  the  day  on  which  Canon 
Jenkinson  called  with  his  wife  in 
state — a  visit  which  was  almost 
official,  and  connected  with  the 
great  fact  of  Joyce's  existence  and 
appearance,  of  which  they  had  as 
yet  taken  no  formal  notice.  Mrs 
Jenkinson  was,  in  her  way,  as 
remarkable  in  appearance  as  her 
husband.  She  was  almost  as  tall, 
and  though  there  were  no  rotun- 
dities about  her,  her  fine  length 
of  limb  showed  in  a  free  and  large 
movement  which  went  admirably 
with  the  Canon's  swing.  They 
came  into  the  room  as  if  they  had 
been  a  marching  regiment ;  and 
being  great  friends  and  having 
known  the  Haywards  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  began  immediately  to 
criticise  all  their  proceedings  with 
a  freedom  only  to  be  justified  by 
these  well-known  facts. 

"  So  this  is  the  young  lady," 
Mrs  Jenkinson  said.  She  rose  up 
to  have  Joyce  presented  to  her, 
and,  though  Joyce  was  over  the 
common  height,  subdued  her  at 
once  to  the  size  and  sensations  of 
a  small  school-girl  under  the  eyes 
of  one  of  those  awful  critics  of  the 
nursery  who  cow  the  boldest  spirit. 
"  I  am  very  pleased  to  make  your 
acquaintance,  my  dear."  The 
Canon's  wife  was  a  very  well  edu- 
cated woman,  but  her  English  was 
not  perfect.  She  used  various  of 
those  colloquialisms  which  are 
growing  more  and  more  common 


in  ordinary  talk.  The  reader  will 
not  imagine  that,  in  reporting 
such  dreadful  forms  of  speech,  the 
writer  has  any  sympathy  with  per- 
sons who  are  capable  of  saying 
that  they  are  very  pleased. 

"I  am  very  pleased  to  make 
your  acquaintance,"  said  Mrs 
Jenkinson ;  "  how  do  you  do  ?  I 
think  I  ought  both  to  have  had 
information  of  this  wonderful  ap- 
pearance upon  the  scene  and  to 
have  had  you  brought  to  see  me ; 
but  that  is,  of  course,  not  your 
fault :  and  though  late,  I  am  very 
delighted  to  make  friends  with 
you.  She  has  a  nice  face,"  she 
added,  turning  to  Mrs  Hayward. 
"  I  like  her  face.  No  doubt  she 
will  give  you  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  but  in  your  place  I  should 
expect  to  make  something  of  a  girl 
with  that  kind  of  looks." 

"  I  am  sure  Joyce  is  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  thinking  so  well 
of  her.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
what  we  are  to  make  of  each 
other — but  I  never  pretended  to 
be  so  clever,"  Mrs  Hayward  said. 

"As  for  pretending,  that  is 
neither  here  nor  there.  I  want 
you  to  tell  me  all  about  it  now, 
— not  for  my  sake,  but  that  I  may 
have  something  to  answer  when 
people  bother  me  with  questions. 
That  is  the  worst  of  not  being 
quite  frank.  When  you  make  a 
mystery  about  anything,  people 
always  imagine  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  in  it.  I  always  say  it 
is  the  best  policy  to  make  a  clean 
breast  of  everything  at  once." 

"There  is  no  clean  breast  to 
make.  I  have  all  along  said  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing — which  is, 
that  she  couldn't  possibly  have 
been  with  us  in  India,  and  that 
she  was  brought  up  by  her  mother's 
friends." 

"The  first  wife,"  said  Mrs 
Jenkinson ;  "  poor  thing,  I  have 
always  heard  she  died  very  young, 
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but  never  before  that  she  left  a 
child." 

"  Few  people  are  so  clever  as 
to  hear  everything.  You  perceive 
that  it  was  the  case,  nevertheless," 
Mrs  Hayward  said,  with  a  sparkle 
in  her  eyes. 

"And  I  hear  you  are  plunging 
her  into  all  sorts  of  gaiety,  and 
that  there  is  a  follower,  as  the 
maids  say,  already,  or  something 
very  like  one — a  Scotch  officer,  or 
something  of  that  sort.  You  are 
not  so  pleased  to  have  her,  but 
what  you  would  be  resigned  to  get 
rid  of  her,  I  suppose." 

"I  can't  tell  what  you  suppose, 
or  what  you  may  have  heard," 
said  the  Colonel's  wife.  "  I  hope 
I  will  do  my  duty  to  my  hus- 
band's daughter  whatever  the  cir- 
cumstances may  be." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mean  to  throw  any 
doubt  upon  that ;  but  we  were  very 
surprised,"  Mrs  Jenkinson  said. 

In  the  meantime  the  Canon  had 
withdrawn  to  the  other  side  of  the 
room  and  called  Joyce  to  him,  who 
had  been  considerably  alarmed  by 
the  beginning  of  this  interchange  of 
hostilities.  "  Come  here  and  talk 
to  me,"  he  said.  "  You  have  not 
kept  faith  with  me.  I  have  got  a 
crow  to  pluck  with  you,  my  new 
parishioner.  You  went  to  that 
affair  of  the  Sitwells  after  all." 

"My  father  took  me,"  said 
Joyce,  with  natural  evasion ;  and 
then  she  added,  "  but  there  was 
no  reason  I  should  not  go." 

"  Here's  a  little  rebel,"  said  the 
Canon  ;  "  not  only  flies  in  my  face, 
but  tells  me  there's  no  reason  why 
she  shouldn't.  Come,  now,  answer 
me  my  question.  Are  you  a 
good  Churchwoman  —  they  turn 
out  very  good  Church  principles 
in  Scotland  when  they  are  of  the 
right  sort — or  are  you  a  horrid 
little  Presbyterian  1  you  wouldn't 
answer  nie  the  other  day." 

"  I  am  a — horrid  Presbyterian," 


Joyce  said,  with  an  unusual  amuse- 
ment and  sense  of  humour  break- 
ing through  her  shyness  and 
strangeness.  The  Canon  was  the 
first  person  who  had  touched  any 
natural  chord  in  her. 

"  I  thought  as  much,"  he  said. 
"  Hayward,  here's  a  pretty  busi- 
ness. As  if  it  were  not  enough 
to  have  a  nest  of  rebels  conspiring 
under  my  very  nose,  here's  a 
little  revolutionary  with  no  re- 
spect for  any  constituted  author- 
ity whom  you've  brought  among 
us.  But  I  must  teach  you  the 
error  of  your  ways.  You  shall 
come  and  hear  me  preach  my 
famous  sermon  on  Calvin,  and  if 
after  that  you  find  you  have  a  leg 
to  stand  upon  —  but  I  suppose 
you're  ready  to  go  to  the  stake  for 
your  religion,  however  wrong  it 
may  be  proved  to  be  ? " 

"  I  was  never  taught,"  said 
Joyce,  with  her  schoolmistress  air, 
"  that  it  was  a  religion  at  all — for 
them  that  instructed  me  said  we 
were  all  at  one  in  our  religion, 
and  that  it  was  only  the  forms  of 
Church  government 

"  Do  you  hear  that,  Hayward  ! 
This  will  never  do.  I  see  she 
means  to  convert  me.  And  that's 
why  she  sympathises  with  these 
Sitwells  and  their  demonstrations. 
You  were  there  too.  And  they 
dragged  that  old  boy — that  big 
Sir  Sam — to  their  place,  by  way 
of  a  little  extra  triumph  over  me 
— as  if  I  cared  for  the  soap-boiler. 
And,  Hayward,  you  were  there 
too." 

"  Elizabeth,"  said  the  Colonel, 
abashed,  "  as  they  made  so  great  a 
point  of  it,  thought  we  might  as 
well  go." 

"  And  fly  in  the  face  of  your 
oldest  friend,"  said  the  Canon. 
"  Look  here,  I  am  going  to  be  great 
friends  with  this  girl  of  yours. 
I'll  bring  her  over  to  my  side,  and 
she'll  help  me  to  make  mince-meat 
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of  these  St  Augustine  people. 
What  is  her  name? — Joyce — why, 
to  be  sure,  that  was  her  moth- 
er's—  The  Canon's  fine  bass 
dropped  into  a  lower  key,  and  he 
broke  off  with  a  "  poor  thing,  poor 
thing !  Well,  my  dear,  I  don't 
mean  to  stand  on  any  ceremony 
with  you.  I  mean  to  call  you 
Joyce,  seeing  I  have  known  your 
father  since  before  you  were  born. 
You  shouldn't  have  taken  him  off 
to  that  business  in  Wombwell's 
field,  and  made  him  take  sides 
against  me." 

"  I  did  not  know — one  side  from 
another," said  Joyce;  "and  besides, 
it  was  not  me." 

It  was  very  hard  for  her  not  to 
say  "  sir  "  to  him.  He  belonged  to 
the  class  of  men  who  are  in  the 
way  of  visiting  schools,  and  to 
whom  a  little  schoolmistress  looks 
up  as  the  greatest  of  earthly 
potentates ;  but  she  resisted  the 
inclination  heroically. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  don't  doubt 
both  of  these  things  are  true.  But 
you  shall  hear  all  about  it.  Why, 
I  set  up  the  man  !  It  was  I  who 
put  him  in  that  district — it  was  I 
who  got  it  constituted  a  district — 
you  know,  Hayward.  They  were 
starving  in  a  curacy  when  I  put 
them  there.  Not  that  I  blame 
Sitwell — it's  that  little  sprite  of  a 
wife  of  his  that  is  at  the  bottom 
of  it  all.  A  little  woman  like  that 
can't  keep  out  of  mischief.  She 
runs  to  it  like  a  duck  to  the 
water.  And  they  thought  they 
would  make  an  end  of  me  by  lay- 
ing hold  of  that  old  soap-boiler — 
old  Sam  !  Soapy  Sam,  no  doubt 


she'll  call  him — that  woman  has  a 
nickname  for  everybody.  She  calls 
me  the  Great  Gun,  do  you  know  ? 
If  she  doesn't  take  care  she'll  find 
that  guns,  and  Canons  too,  have 
got  shot  in  them.  Why,  she's  got 
that  good  old  Cissy  Marsham  away 
from  me  —  that  old  fool  that  is 
worth  ten  thousand  soap-boilers." 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Joyce. 

"What  V  cried  the  Canon— "not 
worth  ten  thousand  soap-boilers  ? 
No,  you  are  right ;  I  meant  ten 
million — I  was  under  the  mark." 

And  then  Joyce  told  her  little 
story  about  Miss  Marsham's  re- 
grets. And  the  Canon's  melodious 
throat  gave  forth  a  soft  roar  of 
laughter,  which  brought  a  little 
moisture  to  his  eyes.  "I  always 
knew  I  should  have  you  on  my 
side,"  he  said.  "  Here's  this  little 
schismatic  extracting  the  only  little 
drop  of  honey  there  was  in  all  that 
prickly  wilderness — and  laughing 
in  her  sleeve  all  the  time  to  see  the 
Church  folks  quarrelling.  But  don't 
you  be  too  cock-sure  :  for  I'll  have 
you  converted  and  as  stanch  a 
Churchwoman  as  any  in  the  dio- 
cese before  Michaelmas — if  that 
Scotch  fellow  leaves  us  the  time," 
the  Canon  said,  with  another  big 
but  soft  laugh. 

That  Scotch  fellow  !  Joyce  grew 
very  red,  and  then  very  pale. 
There  was  only  one,  so  far  as  she 
was  aware,  who  could  be  called  by 
that  name.  And  how  completely 
she  had  forgotten  him  and  his  ex- 
istence, and  those  claims  of  his  ! 
The  shock  made  her  head  swim, 
and  the  very  earth  under  her  feet 
insecure. 
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THREE      GERMAN      NOVELS. 


THE  immortal  Goethe  has  de- 
clared that  he  might  have  been  a 
great  poet  but  for  the  insurmount- 
able obstacles  presented  by  the 
language,  a  piece  of  paradoxical 
conceit  which,  while  it  provokes  a 
smile,  sets  us  nevertheless  a-mus- 
ing  and  wondering  whether  with 
another  grammar,  and  totally  dif- 
ferent system  of  construction,  any- 
thing resembling  a  real  novel  could 
ever  have  emanated  from  a  Ger- 
man brain. 

We  doubt  it ;  for  even  while 
granting  the  "  awful  German  lan- 
guage," as  Mark  Twain  has  it,  to 
be  the  one  most  uiisuited  for  the 
purpose,  it  seems  to  us  that  it  is 
the  whole  nature  and  tone  of  Ger- 
man thought,  rather  than  the  lan- 
guage in  which  it  finds  expression 
that  essentially  runs  counter  to 
the  principles  of  fiction.  Perhaps 
that  very  depth  and  thoroughness 
which  renders  the  German  so  emi- 
nently successful  as  &  man  of  science 
or  philosophy,  here  stands  in  his 
way,  for  the  Teuton  Pegasus  is  an 
elephant  which,  though  admira- 
bly adapted  for  dragging  a  heavy 
weight,  is  rather  apt  in  its  pon- 
derous march  to  grind  to  dust 
the  airy  car  of  fiction  instead  of 
raising  it  to  the  clouds ;  and  even 
those  few  conjurors  who  have  sur- 
mounted the  difficulties  of  this 
involved  and  rugged  tongue,  and 
rendered  it  soft  as  silk  beneath 
their  skilful  hand,  are  seldom 
exempt  from  the  universal  charges 
of  tediousness  and  pedantry. 

The  Germans,  essentially  a  labori- 
ous and  hard-working  race,  expect 
their  fellow-creatures  to  work  as 


well;  so  the  German  novelist  hav- 
ing produced  his  book  at  the  price 
of  much  heavy  toil  and  anguish 
of  spirit,  sees  no  reason  why  his 
reader  should  not  peruse  it  at  the 
sweat  of  his  brow.  In  our  indo- 
lent world,  however,  there  are 
many  degenerate  individuals  who 
lack  the  taste  for  hard  labour,  con- 
sequently many  who  never  attempt 
to  read  a  German  novel.  Doubt- 
less they  are  wrong,  for  honest 
labour  always  brings  its  own  re- 
ward. After  all,  it  is  merely  a 
question  of  bodily  'strength,  and 
we  have  found  by  experience  that, 
given  the  conditions  of  cool  weather, 
robust  health,  and  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  very  sustaining  food,  it  is 
quite  possible  to  read,  digest,  and 
moreover  enjoy  a  German  novel, 
and  that  very  frequently  the  re- 
compense is  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  effort. 

One  of  the  most  formidable,  and 
at  the  same  time  most  remunera- 
tive, of  current  German  novelists 
is  Friedrich  Spielhagen,  whose  rare 
mastery  of  the  language,  filling  us 
with  wondering  admiration,  makes 
us  think  of  some  cunning  artist 
luring  dulcet  tones  from  out 
some  harsh  unwieldy  instrument, 
and  whose  smooth,  harmonious,  yet 
vigorous  style  has  never  appeared 
to  greater  advantage  than  in  his 
latest  work,  '  Was  will  das 
werden  ? ' x 

This  at  first  sight  somewhat  in- 
comprehensible title  is  taken  from 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  ii.  1 2,when 
the  people,  astonished  at  hearing 
the  different  tongues  after  the  de- 
scent of  the  Holy  Ghost,  ask  each 
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other  woncleringly,  "What  mean- 
eth  this?"  And  the  author,  here 
applying  it  to  the  present  social 
disorganisation,  puts  the  question, 
"  What  will  come  of  this  ? " l  what 
has  the  future  in  store  for  us? 
and  what  is  to  be  the  final  result 
of  the  ever-increasing  conflicting 
social  interests  by  which  our  hemi- 
sphere is  perplexed? 

Built  up  with  painful  toil  and 
studied  care,  this  work  stands  be- 
fore us  like  some  overloaded  and 
complicated  piece  of  architecture, 
in  which,  despite  the  technical 
accuracy  and  beauty  of  each  sep- 
arate part,  the  general  effect  is 
not  a  pleasing  one.  The  canvas 
is  overcrowded  with  figures,  the 
action  often  lame  and  unnatural, 
the  whole  story — divided  off  into 
nine  books  —  of  that  intolerable 
long-windedness  of  which  Germans 
alone  have  the  secret.  Yet  for  all 
that  the  book  is  a  deeply  interest- 
ing one;  and  while  lacking  most 
of  the  qualifications  which  go  to- 
wards making  up  a  good  work  of 
fiction,  is  undoubtedly  far  better 
worth  reading  than  many  first- 
class  novels  of  the  day. 

The  principal  figure — and  at  the 
same  time  the  narrator  of  the 
story  —  is  the  natural  son  of  a 
small  German  reigning  Duke,  and 
of  an  actress  who  had  hoped  to 
become  the  legitimate  wife  of  the 
lilliputian  potentate.  Disappoint- 
ed in  these  ambitious  aspirations, 
and  spurned  by  her  illustrious 
lover,  she  throws  herself  with  her 
child  into  the  mill-stream,  but, 
saved  and  brought  back  to  life,  is 
tended  by  a  noble-minded  carpen- 
ter, whose  wife  she  becomes. 

No  explanation  is  given  of  this 
incomprehensible  marriage,  and  we 
are  absolutely  without  clue  as  to 
the  character  of  this  woman,  who, 


wedding  a  man  for  whom  she  ap- 
parently feels  neither  love  nor 
gratitude,  is  moreover  devoid  of 
the  commonest  maternal  instincts, 
remaining  a  stranger  to  her  son, 
whose  secret  bitterest  grief  it  is 
never  to  have  been  kissed  by  his 
lovely,  icy,  unapproachable  mother. 

In  the  first  chapter  the  child, 
lying  ill  in  bed,  has  a  semi-delirious 
dream,  in  which  his  past  history 
is  delicately  indicated,  though  it 
is  not  very  clear  why  the  dream 
should  have  occurred  precisely  then, 
several  years  after  the  events  re- 
ferred to. 

He  is  playing  in  a  meadow  in 
which  the  grass  -  blades,  high  as 
trees,  rustle  gently  apart  to  make 
way  for  him  as  he  runs  to  gather 
the  large  bright  flowers  growing 
among  them,  while  many  coloured 
birds  —  or  are  they  butterflies  ? 
— are  hovering  above  them  ;  then 
the  forest  comes  to  an  end,  and  he 
stands  beside  the  water,  in  front 
of  the  mighty  liquid  mountain,  in 
whose  midst  the  dark  wheel  goes 
round  with  a  clattering  noise.  A 
tall  man,  with  shining  blue  eyes, 
raises  him  up  and  lays  him  in  the 
lap  of  a  woman,  who  covers  him 
with  kisses,  while  the  man  stands 
by  and  gazes  down  upon  them 
with  laughing,  shining  blue  eyes. 

"The  dream  changes.  Again  the 
lustrous  eyes  shine  above  me,  now  no 
longer  in  kindness  but  in  anger ;  and 
the  man  risea  from  a  chair  in  front  of 
which  my  mother  has  lain  on  her 
knees,  drawing  me  close  to  her  so 
that  I  kneel  alongside.  I  do  not  know 
how  we  have  come  hither.  I  also 
know  that  never  before  have  I  been 
in  these  regions,  which  seem  endless 
to  me,  and  on  which  I  gaze  around 
wonderingly  as  I  lie  thus  on  my 
knees  with  clasped  hands.  A  lamp  is 
on  the  table,  and  the  immense  space 
is  filled  with  a  sort  of  golden  twilight, 


1  The  text,  as  given  in  the  German  Bible,  would  mean  literally,  "  What  will 
this  be  ?  "  which  does  not  exactly  correspond  to  the  English  version. 
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out  of  which  peep  faces  here  and 
there ;  and  all  around  stand  strange 
white  figures  of  which  I  am  afraid, 
so  that  I  pull  my  mother's  dress  to 
make  her  come  away  from  here.  My 
mother  listens  not  to  me,  and  I  begin 
to  cry.  She  does  not  cry,  but  stands 
now  upright  with  upraised  arms, 
speaking  vehemently  to  the  man  who 
has  turned  his  back  to  her.  Then  we 
are  no  longer  in  the  shining  gold  place 
with  its  many  faces  and  figures  peep- 
ing out  of  the  golden  twilight,  but 
outside  in  the  open  air,  and  my 
mother  sobs  softly  to  herself  as  she 
carries  me  through  the  night,  where 
above  the  stars  are  shining.  At  last 
we  stand  before  the  clattering  water 
mountain.  I  know  it  though  it  is 
now  dark,  and  I  cannot  see  the  water 
mountain,  but  only  hear  its  clatter- 
ing, and  feel  how  it  breathes  upon 
me  with  cold  moist  breath.  My 
mother  stands  with  me  by  the  rail  of 
the  little  bridge,  and  I  can  see  the 
stars  dance  below  in  the  water.  She 
bends  over  the  rail :  I  begin  to  be 
afraid ;  I  know  not  whether  because 
she  is  weeping  so  sorely,  or  because  I 
fear  she  might  let  me  fall,  and  I  clasp 
the  little  arms  tightly  round  her  neck. 
She  presses  me  to  her,  and  then  we 
are  swallowed  up  by  something  ter- 
rible, which  is  cold  and  dark,  and 
which  gurgles  and  hisses." 

The  first  four  books,  which  treat 
of  the  hero's  childhood  and  youth, 
are  perfect  models  of  grace  and 
refinement  of  style,  and  the  many 
episodes  and  descriptions  of  which 
they  are  made  up  so  many  exqui- 
site little  gems,  worked  in  with 
the  delicate  touch  of  a  miniature- 
painter.  The  only  fault  is  that 
there  are  a  great  deal  too  many  of 
these  perfect  little  pictures,  and 
that  consequently  the  art  -  lover, 
who  gazes  with  delight  at  a  mod- 
erate number,  grows  wearied  and 
impatient  at  being  dragged  though 
a  lengthy  picture-gallery. 

This  book  is  essentially  a  Ten- 
denz  Roman,  in  which  the  author, 
discontented  with  the  actual  state 
of  things,  seeks  the  regeneration 
of  society  in  a  species  of  ennobled 


and  idealised  democracy.  Spiel- 
hagen  is  at  heart  a  republican, 
though  not  openly  confessing  him- 
self as  such,  and  even  while  admit- 
ting the  aristocracy  to  a  promi- 
nent and  influential  position  in  his 
work.  His  social  democrats,  who 
are  working  for  the  regeneration 
of  society,  are  mostly  secretly  im- 
bued with  hatred  for  their  fellow- 
creatures,  and  envy  of  all  such  as 
are  better  dressed  and  situated 
than  themselves. 

In  the  person  of  his  youthful 
hero,  Spielhagen  endeavours,  it  is 
true,  to  soften  down  and  amalga- 
mate these  contradictions,  but  only 
succeeds  in  producing  a  personage 
of  which  we  can  in  truth  ask  our- 
selves perplexedly,  "What  meaneth 
this  ? "  What  does  this  young 
man  really  want  1  and  into  what 
sort  of  character  will  he  finally  de- 
velop 1  And  in  fact  up  to  the  very 
end  of  the  work  he  has  developed 
into  nothing  particularly  real  cr 
satisfactory. 

Young  Lothar  Lorenz  (as  he  is 
called  from  the  name  of  his  step- 
father, the  carpenter)  is  a  poet, 
who  from  his  earliest  youth  has 
thrown  himself  heart  and  soul 
into  literary  composition  with- 
out achieving  anything  in  particu- 
lar. After  various  vicissitudes  he 
comes  to  the  ducal  court,  and  is 
there  received  with  every  mark  of 
grace  and  condescension.  The 
whole  world  knows  him  to  be  the 
Duke's  son  :  he  alone  is  blind,  and 
cannot  comprehend  the  amazing 
goodness  of  the  prince.  He  then 
falls  in  love  with  Frau  von  Trii- 
mann,  a  natural  daughter  of  the 
Duke,  and  consequently  his  own 
sister,  and  finally  takes  to  flight  on 
learning  his  parentage,  as  with  his 
democratic  principles  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  accept  such  relation- 
ship and  the  position  it  involves. 

The  scene  in  which  the  scales 
fall  from  his  eyes  is  effective, 
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though  slightly  unnatural.  His 
sister,  Frau  von  Triimann,  is  kneel- 
ing in  tears  before  the  Duke,  in 
order  to  obtain  his  consent  to  her 
separation  from  the  husband  she 
abhors,  and  Lothar,  standing  by  as 
spectator,  has  a  confused  dreamy 
feeling  of  having  assisted  at  a 
similar  scene  once  before  in  these 
self-same  precincts.  The  kneel- 
ing, sobbing  woman,  the  canvas 
faces  peeping  at  him  from  out 
gilded  frames,  the  white  gleam  of 
naked  marble  bodies,  all  seem 
strangely  familiar,  and  his  slum- 
bering memory  is  finally  awakened 
to  life  when  a  jewelled  medallion 
slipping  from  the  Duke's  pocket 
rolls  to  his  feet,  and  springing  open, 
discloses  his  mother's  face. 

Breaking  loose  from  the  hands 
that  would  detain  him,  Lothar 
rushes  out  from  the  castle  into  the 
dark  night,  his  frenzied  instinct 
leading  him  to  the  self-same  place 
where  his  mother  had  sought  for 
death  twenty  years  before. 

"  Here  is  the  bridge  and  there  the 
black  water  mountain  with  phos- 
phorically  shining  white  stripes. 
Here  stood  my  mother  with  me,  here, 
just  on  this  spot.  And  thus  she 
leant  over  the  slender  rail,  and  just 
so  the  water  boiled  and  gurgled  be- 
neath the  bridge. 

"  The  narrow  railing,  not  stronger 
than  a  rod,  bent  under  my  weight. 
If  it  should  break  \  There  is  more 
water  in  the  stream  to-day  than  the 
miller  cares  to  see  !  and  to  swim  with 
my  disabled  arm  would  be  no  easy 
matter,-  and  so  all  would  soon  be 
over." 

But  a  heavy  hand  laid  on  his 
shoulder  prevents  Lothar  from 
carrying  out  his  suicidal  inten- 
tions, and  turning  he  sees  the  old 
miller,  the  same  who  had  saved  his 
mother,  and  who  now  recognising 
her  son  draws  him  away  from  the 
ominous  spot,  and  helps  him  to 
escape  unseen  from  the  Duke's 
pursuit.  After  his  flight  Lothar 
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goes  upon  the  stage,  and  for  several 
years  leads  the  life  of  a  roving  ac- 
tor at  obscure  provincial  theatres, 
till  he  comes  to  the  tardy  con- 
clusion that  he  has  no  talent. 
He  now  resolves  to  live  among  the 
people  as  a  hand-worker,  and  be- 
comes carpenter,  but  without  faring 
any  better.  His  right  hand,  dis- 
abled by  an  accident,  is  too  weak 
for  the  labour,  and  he  lacks  the 
routine  necessary  for  his  profession. 
Nor  can  this  idealised  democrat 
feel  at  ease  in  the  narrow  sur- 
roundings of  his  self-chosen  exile; 
and,  though  proudly  spurning  the 
Duke's  renewed  overtures,  he  would 
inevitably  sink  into  abject  poverty 
were  it  not  for  the  opportune  and 
theatrical  appearance  on  the  scene 
of  Colonel  von  Bogtritz,  his  former 
benefactor  and  Spielhagen's  apos- 
tle of  the  democracy  of  the  future. 

The  Colonel  liberates  our  hero 
from  the  uncongenial  handicraft, 
and  appoints  him  as  his  secretary. 
Lothar's  mother,  who  had  vanished 
for  a  time,  now  reappears  from 
America,  bringing  with  her  a  mag- 
nificent fortune,  as  well  as  a  new- 
fangled affection  for  her  son,  which 
surprises  us  hardly  less  than  her 
former  indifference ;  for  whereas  in 
bygone  times  she  had  hardly  a  look 
or  word  for  her  neglected  child, 
she  has  now  become  so  surpassingly 
tender,  that  arriving  at  Berlin  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  she  cannot 
possibly  wait  till  next  morning  to 
clasp  him  to  her  breast,  but  must 
forsooth  have  him  fetched  from  an 
evening  party,  whence  he  comes 
post-haste  in  dress-coat  and  white 
neck-tie,  at  two  o'clock  A.M.,  to 
receive  the  very  first  kiss  of  this 
eccentric  and  incomprehensible 
mother. 

Lothar  lays  down  the  plane 
and  chisel,  his  drama  which  had 
formerly  been  a  dead  failure  is 
now  at  last  successfully  produced, 
and  he  marries  the  daughter  of 
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Colonel  von  Bogtritz,  the  beautiful 
coquettish  Elionor,  with  whom  it 
seems  he  has  all  along  been  uncon- 
sciously in  love.  Retiring  into  a 
private  life  of  ease  and  plenty,  he 
takes  with  him,  however,  the  resolu- 
tion to  fight  up  to  the  last  breath 
for  the  weal  of  his  suffering  coun- 
trymen. 

This  young  hero,  who  through- 
out the  work  makes  surprising 
display  of  noble  words  and  nobler 
sentiments,  has,  however,  achieved 
absolutely  nothing  through  his  own 
merits,  not  having  even  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  means  of  inde- 
pendent existence,  till  the  author 
is  good  enough  to  throw  a  wife  and 
a  fortune  unsolicited  into  his  lap, 
thus  transforming  the  would  -  be 
social  democrat  into  a  common- 
place, well-situated  burgher. 

Likewise  his  attachment  to  the 
fascinating  Elionor  fails  to  touch 
us,  as  being  devoid  of  vraisem- 
blance;  for  though  we  are  expressly 
informed  that  Lothar  had  been  in 
love  with  her  all  along,  the  passion 
would  seem  to  have  been  of  a 
singularly  somnolent  nature,  and 
the  author  has  occasionally  to  re- 
mind his  hero,  or  the  hero  has  to 
remind  himself,  that  he  is  secretly 
pining  for  this  damsel,  whom  he 
has  apparently  forgotten  to  think 
of,  throughout  five  years — and  two 
volumes. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  narrow 
confines  of  a  review  to  indicate 
half  the  characters  depicted  in  this 
lengthy  work  :  the  men  are  in  gen- 
eral better  painted  than  the  women, 
who,  with  the  exception  of  Frau 
von  Werin,  the  clever  energetic 
monomaniac,  are  mostly  drawn 
with  halting  uncertain  hand. 

Lorenz,  the  coffin-carpenter,  and 
stepfather  of  the  hero,  is  a  careful- 
ly worked  out  and  noble  figure ;  a 
simple  man  of  the  people,  but  with 
an  innate  refinement  which  takes 
the  place  of  education,  and  a 


touching  resignation  to  his  thank- 
less lot  as  the  unloved  husband  of 
a  woman  he  never  ceases  adoring. 

Weissfisch,  the  shrewd  rascally 
valet,  and  the  Kammerherr,  von 
Trechow,  the  cynical  old  roue,  are 
admirable  conceptions,  which  set 
off  each  other  to  perfection.  Like- 
wise the  Duke  is  a  masterly  sketch, 
and  we  seem  to  have  met  him 
in  real  life  before.  His  love  for 
his  son  is  deep  and  genuine;  but 
while  dealing  patiently  with  the 
pugnacious  intolerance  of  this 
youthful  democrat,  his  august  tem- 
per is  not  proof  against  the  dis- 
paragement of  his  own  poetry, 
which  he  reads  in  Lothar's  eyes.  In 
his  dignity,  noble-mindedness,  arro- 
gance, and  petty  vanity,  he  is  a  per- 
fect type  of  some  of  those  small  Ger- 
man princes  who  would  fain  go  on 
playing  at  being  sovereigns,  and 
while  outwardly  devoted  to  the 
German  cause,  in  their  inmost 
heart  fervently  wish  Bismarck  and 
the  whole  German  unity  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Eed  Sea. 

One  of  the  best  scenes  in  the 
book  is  the  final  interview  between 
the  Duke  and  his  former  mistress, 
to  whom  he,  now  that  both  are 
free  to  marry  again,  and  having 
ascertained  her  to  be  of  noble 
birth,  formally  offers  his  hand,  only 
to  be  refused.  He  regrets  her 
decision  in  a  speech  which  is  a 
masterpiece  of  stately  courtesy, 
tinged  with  a  dash  of  pathos,  as 
he  alludes  to  the  isolation  which 
is  the  melancholy  privilege  of  his 
rank  : — 

"Bending  very  low,  he  had  taken 
my  mother's  hand  and  drawn  it  to  his 
lips.  How  good,  how  touching,  had 
that  sounded  !  — and  yet,  fearful  to 
have  to  think  it ! — terrible  to  have  to 
tell  one's  self ! — these  were  but  words, 
words,  words ! 

"  My  mother  had  risen,  and  we  along 
with  her.  She  was  very  pale,  and 
while  the  Duke  took  my  hand  like- 
wise in  token  of  farewell,  her  beauti- 
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ful  eyes  rested  ou  us  with  an  expres- 
sion which  cut  rue  to  the  heart. 

"  It  must  be  so  ;  but  yet— O  God  ! 
she  were  no  woman  had  she  not 
cruelly  felt  the  full  bitterness  of  this 
final  separation. 

"  In  the  next  moment,  however,  she 
had  regained  her  full  self-command. 

"  On  a  slight  movement  which  she 
made  the  Duke  had  offered  his  arm, 
and  led  her  over  the  marble  flooring 
to  the  centre  of  the  three  gigantic 
door-windows. 

"As  I  slowly  followed  them,  my 
eyes  wandered  unconsciously  over  the 
ajKicious  apartment,  now  illumined  as 
then  by  the  last  evening  rays,  and  the 
light  of  the  lamps  only  just  beginning 
to  be  perceptible  through  the  fast- 
gathering  twilight.  The  reddish 
shining  reflections  from  the  edges  of 
broad  gold  frames,  —  the  faces  of 
bearded  men  and  fair  women,  gazing 
down  on  me  out  of  the  dark  back- 
ground, and  seeming  to  beckon  as 
though  I  belonged  to  them,  and  they 
would  fain  have  called  me  back.  The 
tall  figures  only  just  now  standing 
greyly  indifferent  on  their  high  pedes- 
tals, now  began  to  shine  and  glisten 
like  beautiful  luring  phantoms. 

"  Childhood's  dream  !  must  I  dream 
thee  once  more  1  for  the  last  time  ? 
Let  it  be  the  last !  It  is  a  melancholy 
dream,  and  as  I  dream  it  my  eyes 
grow  moist. 

"  And  so  through  the  veil  that  hung 
over  my  eyes  I  looked  at  him  as  at 
the  foot  of  the  steps  he  kissed  my 
mother's  hand  once  more,  and  then 
went  back  again  up  the  steps,  slowly, 
bent  forward  as  though  carrying  a 
burden  over-heavy  even  for  his  power- 
ful shoulders. 

"And  I  knew  it,  the  presentiment 
did  not  deceive  me  that  this  would  be 
the  last  time.  I  should  never  see  him 
again  ! " 

Most  of  the  other  characters  are 
social  democrats  of  various  shades 
of  colouring  and  degrees  of  inten- 
sity, who  serve  the  purpose  of 
letting  the  author  air  his  opinions 
in  long-winded  tirades  dragged  in 
on  every  possible  occasion.  So, 
for  instance,  the  Russian  Count 
Pahlen,  in  the  following  words  : — 
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"I  am  of  opinion  that  the  revolution, 
the  fundamental  regeneration  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  we  live  and 
suffer,  cannot  proceed  from  below — 
that  is,  from  the  j>eople.     It  is  not  in 
the  jK>wer  of  the  indolent  masses  to 
raise  themselves  by  their  own  strength, 
they  will  always  require  to  be  raised, 
and  can  only  be  raised  by  such  as  are 
in   full  possession  of  the  benefits  of 
education,  who  know  the  means  and — 
what  is,  of  course,  the  principal  con- 
ditio  sine  qua  non — understand  how 
to  put  these  means  into  practice,  and 
are  willing  and  ready  to  do  so.    Revol- 
utions proceeding  from  below,  like  the 
Jacquerie,  the  peasant  wars,  even  the 
raising  of  the  Tiers-etat  in  1789,  or 
the  Irish  Land  League  of  to-day,  or 
our  present  cosmopolitan  Social  De- 
mocracy, will  always  be  suppressed — 
crushed  down — shattered  ;  and  trans- 
forming   themselves  into   the  direct 
opposite  of  what  they  profess  to  be, 
bring  about  a  more  or  less  deplorable 
reaction,    so    long   as    the   educated 
classes  do  not  take  part  in  the  move- 
ment— that  is  to  say,  becoming  them- 
selves revolutionised,  take  the  matter 
into  their  own  hands.     Therefore,  the 
constant  burden  of  my  song  will  ever 
be, — Let  us  revolutionise,  if  possible 
— and  if  not,   then  all   revolution  is 
vain, — let  us  revolutionise  the  higher 
classes,  the  nobility,  the  officers,  the 
civil  dignitaries,  the  upper  ten  thou- 
sand of  science,  art,  and  last,  not  least, 
of  wealth.     Let  us  not  content  our- 
selves with  conquering  and  destroying 
the    outer    bulwarks,  on   which    the 
enemy  sets  but  little  store,  or  which 
he  can  easily  reconquer  by  a  single 
bold  stroke.    Let  us  penetrate  into  his 
inmost  citadel,  let  it  be — as  will  be 
wiser  and  more  feasible — by  cunning, 
even    as   the   Greeks    entered    I  lion 
by  stratagem.     Then,  and  then  only, 
will  Troy  fall,  and  the  suffering  strug- 
gles of  mankind,  if  not  come  to  an  end 
— in  which  I  do  not  believe — at  least  to 
a  temporary  conclusion,  with  which  we 
may  well  be  satisfied.-  Therefore,  once 
more,  leave  the  soldiers  as  they  are, 
it  matters  not ;  but  revolutionise  the 
officers.    The  revolutionised  regiment 
with  reactionary  officers   will   march 
against  me,  the  reactionary  regiment 
with  revolutionised  officers  with  me  ! " 

This    Count    Pahlen,    a   distin- 
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guished  Russian  officer,  and  for- 
merly special  favourite  of  the 
Czar,  having  fallen  into  disgrace, 
is  sent  to  Siberia,  whence  he 
escapes  only  to  range  himself  on 
the  side  of  the  Nihilist  party, 
whose  sentiments  are  powerfully 
summed  up  in  the  following  pas- 
sage : — 

"  In  Siberia  there  is  a  place — 
Nischnij-Kolinsk — I  know  not  how 
many  degrees  beyond  the  polar  circle. 
Eternal  night  reigns  there,  for  even 
the  feeble  lustre  of  the  midnight  sun 
when  it  comes  is  smothered  by  the 
fetid  mists  which  rise  from  the  bound- 
less swamps  surrounding  the  place. 

"There,  in  these  regions,  whose 
horrors  would  mock  the  imagination 
of  a  Dante,  have  they  erected  a 
central  prison  for  political  offenders 
— for  men  born  of  a  mother,  endowed 
with  a  heart  to  feel,  a  brain  where- 
with to  think,  and  whose  whole  crime 
consisted  therein.  O  my  God  !  my 
God  !  Whenever  there  comes  a  mo- 
ment in  which  I  feel  inclined  to  let 
tyranny  run  its  course,  and  fold  my 
hands  inertly  in  the  lap  like  so  many 
others,  then  I  only  need  to  say  to 
myself  'Nischnij-Kolinsk  ! '  and  I  am 
ready  to  shed  my  last  drop  of  blood 
in  order  that  the  monster  of  des- 
potism, whether  with  open  satanic 
countenance,  or  hidden  beneath  no 
matter  what  mask,  may  be  destroyed 
from  the  face  of  the  earth — with  fire 
and  sword,  with  every  and  any 
weapon, — that  monster  to  whom  all 
weapons  are  good,  and  who  can 
always  find  a  priest  ready  and  will- 
ing to  bless  the  unhallowed  arms." 

Many  of  the  thoughts  expressed 
in  these  ever-recurring  dialogues 
and  monologues  are  shrewd  and 
profound,  and  afford  ample  food 
for  reflection  ;  but  we  cannot  whol- 
ly indorse  the  author's  assertion, 
which  in  the  concluding  pages  he 
puts  in  the  mouth  of  Colonel  von 
Bogtritz,  to  the  effect  that  in  each 
and  every  one  of  us  there  lies  the 
germ  of  a  social  democrat. 

Not  in  every  man,  but  perhaps 
in  every  poet,  there  lies  the  germ 
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of  social  democracy,  if,  indeed,  we 
can  apply  this  name  to  the  love 
for  their  suffering  fellow-creatures, 
and  the  compassion  for  their 
wounds,  felt  by  all  noble  spirits ; 
but  as  to  that  other  species  of 
social  democracy,  prevalent  among 
the  masses,  and  expounded  at  work- 
men's meetings,  it  has,  God  knows, 
little  enough  to  do  with  either 
love  or  compassion ;  for  while 
preaching  the  doctrine  that  all 
men  are  brothers,  its  real  main- 
spring is  envy  and  hatred  of  the 
upper  classes,  and  its  object  the 
destruction  of  the  existing  order 
of  things,  without  the  slightest 
notion  of  what  is  to  be  substituted 
in  their  place. 

If  Spielhagen  has  entitled  his 
book  'What  will  this  be?'  and 
on  the  last  page  answers  this 
question  in  the  following  words — 

"  What  is  to  be,  will  be ;  will  be 
something  high  and  sublime,  and  a 
new  glorious  phase  of  ever -striving 
mankind,  if  only  it  will  take  warning 
by  the  signs  which,  with  terrible  dis- 
tinctness, are  being  manifested  in  the 
depths,  and  which  verily  are  clearly 
enough  to  be  seen  on  the  heights,  by 
all  such  as  have  eyes  wherewith  to 
see,  and  ears  wherewith  to  hear," — 

so  is  this  answer,  if  we  take  the 
trouble  to  analyse  it,  really  no 
answer  at  all,  but  merely  a  florid 
locution,  which  clearly  betrays 
that  the  author  is  powerless  to 
answer  his  own  question,  and  tell 
us  what  is  to  be ;  and  the  high- 
minded  doctrine  he  preaches,  that 
all  men  are  brothers,  as  yet  but  a 
fata  morgana  of  his  own  poetic 
imagination. 

Nevertheless  the  book  is  one 
which  well  deserves  to  be  read 
and  pondered  over  by  the  high 
and  mighty,  by  princes  and  states- 
men; and  if  as  a  novel  it  falls 
short,  this  is  perhaps  solely  because 
the  subject  here  treated  is  a  too 
serious  one — too  heavy  and  deep, 
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too  high  and  broad,  in  order  to  fit 
in  gracefully  to  the  conventional 
frame  of  fiction ;  and  the  questions 
it  suggests  too  painful  and  burning 
to  be  bandied  backwards  and  for- 
wards by  a  set  of  puppets,  however 
skilfully  drawn. 

As  a  work  of  art  '  Was  will  das 
werden  ? '  is  undoubtedly  a  failure  ; 
but  given  this  stupendous  subject, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
where  Spielhagen  has  failed  no 
other  would  have  succeeded. 

Inferior  to  the  following  in  the 
matter  of  style  and  diction,  yet 
far  better  deserving  the  name  of 
novel,  is  the  '  Nilbraut '  (Nile- 
bride)  by  Georg  Ebers l — another 
of  those  studies  of  old  Egyptian 
life  which  are  the  specialite  of  this 
gifted  writer. 

Not  that  I  would  insinuate  the 
'  Nilbraut '  to  belong  to  the  order 
of  light  reading.  Perish  the 
thought !  This  is  verily  no  pas- 
time to  be  taken  up  in  a  leisure 
hour,  no  pleasant  meandering  in 
the  primrose  path  of  fancy.  Rather 
let  the  reader  here  regard  himself 
as  an  Alpine  climber,  prepared  to 
grapple  with  some  sublime  but 
uncompromising  mountain  -  crest ; 
let  him  gird  up  his  loins,  set  his 
teeth,  and  brace  himself  for  the 
effort,  as  step  by  step  he  pre- 
pares to  surmount  the  formidable 
obstacle,  and  he  will  find  himself 
amply  rewarded,  when,  having 
scaled  the  heights,  he  stands  at 
the  top,  breathless  and  panting, 
to  enjoy  the  view  which  seemed 
so  long  in  coming. 

This  is  all  very  well,  for  once 
in  a  way,  but  mountain -climbing 
is,  in  our  opinion,  too  violent  an 
exercise  to  be  indulged  in  un- 
restrainedly ;  and  though  the  hon- 
our and  glory  of  ascending  Mont 
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Blanc  is  great,  for  our  daily  con- 
stitutional we  decidedly  prefer  a 
more  level  road. 

However,  though  heavily  handi- 
capped by  acroamatical  erudition 
and  appalling  technicalities,  Ebers's 
stories  have  always  one  concilia- 
tory feature,  not  often  to  be  found 
in  the  over  -  numerous  German 
archaeological  romances  of  the 
day;  a  distinct  poetical  thread 
runs  through  and  binds  together 
the  whole,  leading  us,  even  though 
by  very  tedious  evagations,  up  to 
a  noble  climax,  which  may  well 
bear  comparison  to  the  glorious 
view  achieved  by  a  stiff  mountain- 
climb. 

In  the  book  which  we  have  be- 
fore us,  it  is  the  Nile,  which,  like 
the  dark  thread  of  a  sinister  fate, 
runs  throughout  the  work;  and  the 
author  is  in  so  far  merciful  in  that 
he  does  not  compel  us  to  transport 
our  fancy  further  back  than  the 
trifling  span  of  twelve  hundred 
years. 

The  story  opens  on  the  10th  of 
July  643  A.D.,  when,  together  with 
a  caravan,  we  enter  the  town  of 
Memphis.  The  land  is  groaning 
under  a  prolonged  drought ;  for, 
contrary  to  the  traditions  of  the 
country,  the  Nile,  instead  of  rising 
on  the  17th  of  June,  continues  to 
fall,  and  with  it  the  hopes  of  the 
people. 

The  caravan  belongs  to  an 
Arab  merchant  come  hither  to 
offer  for  sale  to  the  Mukaukas 
(governor)  a  wondrously  beautiful 
oriental  carpet  interwoven  with 
gems. 

The  Mukaukas  purchases  the 
carpet,  and  announces  his  intention 
of  presenting  it  to  the  church  to 
ease  his  conscience,  being  sorely 
tormented  by  remorse,  for  it  is 
principally  his  doing  that  Egypt 
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has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Mussulmans.  Seeking  only  to  re- 
venge the  death  of  his  sons,  mur- 
dered by  the  fanatical  Melchites,1 
he  has  tacitly  sided  with  the  Arabs, 
and  Egypt  now  owns  the  Caliph's 
sway. 

A  third  son  yet  remains  to  him, 
the  handsome  and  fascinating 
Orion,  just  returned  from  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  has  been 
cutting  a  brilliant  figure  among 
the  jeunesse  doree  of  the  day. 

Another  member  of  the  gover- 
nor's household  is  Paula,  a  beau- 
tiful Greek  girl  and  distant  re- 
lation of  the  family,  to  whom 
Orion  loses  his  heart  at  first 
sight. 

Orion  has  all  but  declared  his 
love  to  Paula,  who  has  let  him  see 
that  he  is  not  indifferent  to  her, 
when  his  mother  harshly  cut  short 
this  youthful  dream,  bidding  her 
son  think  no  more  of  the  cold, 
proud  Paula, — for  does  she  not 
likewise  belong  to  the  accursed 
sect  of  the  Melchites  who  caused 
his  brothers'  death  ?  It  is  Kath- 
arina,  not  Paula,  whom  he  must 
wed ;  Katharina,  daughter  of  the 
widow  Susanna,  and  the  richest 
heiress  in  the  country,  whose 
diminutive  figure  and  lively  move- 
ments have  obtained  for  her  the 
nickname  of  the  Bachstelze  (water- 
wagtail). 

Orion  objects  to  her  puny  size, 
which  would  mate  but  ill  with  a 
scion  of  his  own  stately  race,  but 
these  objections  are  overruled,  and 
his  mother  wrings  an  unwilling 
promise  to  woo  for  Katharina  in 
his  name. 

Paula,  becoming  aware  of  these 
matrimonial  projects,  and  indig- 
nant at  Orion's  faithlessness,  alters 


her  demeanour,  so  that  he,  in 
truth,  believes  her  to  be  the  cold 
unfeeling  creature  his  mother  had 
called  her. 

Then  comes  the  catastrophe  on 
which  turn  the  fates  of  most  of 
the  actors,  in  our  opinion  the 
weakest  point  of  the  story.  Orion, 
secretly  not  over -pleased  at  his 
father's  projected  munificent  gift 
to  the  church,  is  laughingly  asked 
by  a  friend  over  a  glass  of  wine 
whether  he  does  not  intend  to 
pocket  a  share  of  the  valuable 
gems  with  which  the  carpet  is 
adorned?  What  belongs  to  the 
father  belongs  to  the  son  as  well, 
and  there  will  always  be  plenty 
left  for  the  priests.  With  such 
sophisms  Orion  stifles  his  qualms 
of  conscience,  as  he  resolves  to  ap- 
propriate the  large  emerald  adorn- 
ing the  centre-piece,  to  send  it  as 
an  offering  to  the  beautiful  Helio- 
dora,  his  late  mistress  at  Constant 
tinople.  Thus  thinking,  he  steals 
into  the  tablinum  at  dead  of  night 
to  carry  out  his  project. 

By  a  strange  coincidence,  that 
very  same  night  had  been  selected 
by  Paula  to  despatch  a  faithful 
servant  in  search  of  her  father,  the 
brave  General  Thomas,  whom  she 
believes  to  be  still  alive,  news 
having  just  reached  her  that  an  old 
hermit  answering  to  his  description 
is  residing  somewhere  near  the 
holy  mount  Sinai.  Having  no 
money  at  her  disposal,  she  bids  the 
servant  follow  to  her  chamber,  and 
there  detaches  a  large  emerald 
from  a  necklace  which  had  be- 
longed to  her  mother.  By  the 
time  this  is  done  the  palace  gates 
have  been  closed,  and  Paula  finds 
to  her  consternation  that  her  trusty 
servant  is  locked  in.  Stealing 


1  By  the  name  of  Melchites  were  designated  the  orthodox  Christians  in  Egypt, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  non-united  Orientals,  who,  however,  regarded  them  as 
heretics  because  of  the  distinction  they  make  between  the  human  and  the  divine 
nature  of  the  Saviour. 
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down -stairs  to  let  him  out,  she 
oversees  Orion  coming  out  of  the 
tablinum. 

A  startling  interruption  now 
occurs,  for  Mandane,  a  beautiful 
Persian  slave,  seduced  by  Orion 
some  years  previously,  and  who  in 
consequence  had  lost  her  reason, 
has  been  lying  in  ambush  to  at- 
tack him  as  he  steps  outside,  but 
the  large  fierce  dog  by  which  he  is 
accompanied  springs  upon  her  and 
drags  her  down  bleeding  and  sense- 
less to  the  ground. 

Paula's  trusty  servant  Hiram 
escapes  unseen  in  the  scuffle, 
leaving  his  sandals  behind  him, 
and  Orion  returning  to  the  scene 
of  action,  after  a  hasty  exit  to  don 
his  night  clothing,  and  thus  give 
himself  the  appearance  of  having 
just  risen  from  slumber,  finds 
Paula  kneeling  beside  the  wound- 
ed girl,  the  cold  contempt  which 
shines  out  of  her  eye  telling  him 
that  she  has  seen  through  his  sub- 
terfuge, and  despises  him  accord- 
ingly- 
Next  day  an  inquisition  is  held 
on  the  mysterious  events  of  the 
previous  night,  at  which  Paula 
and  Orion  stand  confronted  as 
deadly  enemies.  Orion's  emerald 
is  already  safely  on  the  way  to 
Constantinople,  but  Paula's  stone 
has  been  traced  to  the  jeweller  to 
whom  it  had  been  sold.  This 
emerald  is  produced,  and  every 
one  is  ready  to  swear  it  to  be 
identical  with  the  one  fraudulently 
extracted  from  the  carpet ;  and 
when  Paula  claims  it  as  her  own, 
she  is  challenged  to  produce  the 
necklace  out  of  which  it  is  said 
to  have  been  taken.  Her  jewel- 
casket  is  brought,  but  the  neck- 
lace is  not  there,  Orion  having  al- 
ready abstracted  it  by  forcing  the 
lock  in  approved  burglar  fashion ; 
yet  worse  than  this,  he  induces 
Katharina — now  his  affianced  bride 
— to  bear  false  witness  against  the 


unhappy  Paula,  by  declaring  in 
court  the  stone  she  remembered 
as  having  seen  on  the  necklace  to 
have  been  not  an  emerald  but  an 
onyx. 

It  only  wants  a  word  from 
Paula  to  clear  up  matters,  and 
stigmatise  Orion  as  a  liar  and 
thief ;  but  she  does  not  speak  this 
word,  for  something  in  her  heart 
still  clings  to  the  faithless  man ; 
so  the  trusty  Hiram,  whose  sandals 
have  been  identified,  is  thrown 
into  prison  and  condemned  to 
death. 

Paula  obtains  his  release,  but 
indignant  at  the  treatment  she 
has  received,  quits  the  governor's 
house.  Orion  has  conquered ;  his 
honour  is  safe  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  but  he  is  wretched,  for  he 
has  lost  his  own  self-respect  as 
well  as  Paula's  love ;  and  his  dy- 
ing father's  blessing  is  changed 
into  something  remarkably  like  a 
curse,  when  his  little  granddaugh- 
ter Maria  reveals  Orion  to  have 
been  the  culprit  who  has  fraudu- 
lently extracted  the  emerald  from 
the  carpet. 

Up  to  this  point  we  had  ex- 
pected that  the  fascinating  faith- 
less Orion  was  destined  to  play 
second  fiddle  in  the  romance,  and 
that  to  some  nobler,  stronger  char- 
acter was  to  be  reserved  the  tri- 
umph of  winning  the  beautiful 
Paula. 

But  no,  such  is  not  the  au- 
thor's intention ;  and  after  having 
dragged  down  his  hero  into  the 
mire,  he  proceeds  to  raise  him 
up,  and  whitewash  him  again,  in 
a  thorough  but  to  us  highly  un- 
satisfactory fashion. 

His  dying  father's  curse  is  pro- 
nounced to  have  been  not  quite  a 
curse ;  his  theft  not  really  a  theft, 
but  merely  a  piece  of  youthful 
folly  ;  while  perjury,  burglary,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it  were  but  inevit- 
able consequences  of  the  awkward 
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position  in  which  he  found  him- 
self placed. 

Religion  teaches  us  never  to 
despair  of  the  sinner,  and  we  trust 
that  in  real  life  we  shall  always 
be  able  to  muster  up  sufficient 
charity  to  welcome  back  the  prodi- 
gal son  whenever  he  shows  signs 
of  amendment.  In  fiction,  how- 
ever, we  find  the  effort  to  be 
beyond  our  strength.  Our  arms 
refuse  to  open,  and  our  heart  re- 
mains cold  towards  the  convert. 
Luckily  for  him,  however,  Paula  is 
more  softly  disposed,  and  after  a 
very  little  fencing  grants  her  for- 
giveness, and  restores  the  penitent 
lover  to  his  former  position  in  her 
heart. 

It  would  be  endless  to  attempt 
following  up  all  the  threads  of 
this  very  complicated  narrative, 
or  make  mention  of  half  the  fig- 
ures which  traverse  it.  The  con- 
flicting interests  of  Egyptians, 
Arabs,  Melchites,  and  other 
Christians  alone  would  take  up 
many  pages.  We  must  therefore 
confine  ourselves  to  those  inci- 
dents directly  bearing  on  the  final 
catastrophe  which  gives  its  name 
to  the  book. 

Orion  has  accidentally  learned 
that  the  Patriarch  Benjamin,  in 
concert  with  the  Arab  authorities, 
has  determined  on  the  suppression 
of  a  certain  convent  of  Melchite 
nuns  at  Memphis,  and  on  the  in- 
carceration of  its  abbess.  Indig- 
nant at  such  an  act  of  injustice, 
and  anxious  to  assist  those  who 
are  the  friends  and  fellow-believers 
of  his  beloved  Paula,  he  resolves 
to  foil  this  project,  and,  together 
with  some  trusty  friends,  arranges 
all  details  for  the  flight  of  the  per- 
secuted nuns. 

Meanwhile  Katharina,  whose 
engagement  to  Orion  had  long 
since  been  severed  by  his  own  con- 
fession that  he  has  never  loved 
her,  and  had  only  wooed  her  in 
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conformity  to  his  parents'  wishes, 
has  changed  from  a  light-hearted 
child  to  a  hardened  and  embit- 
tered woman.  Her  pride  smarts 
under  the  humiliation  of  having 
been  made  use  of  as  a  plaything, 
and  she  is  devoured  by  furious 
jealousy  of  the  woman  who  has 
supplanted  her  in  Orion's  heart. 
To  injure  Paula  becomes  hence- 
forth the  idea  which  takes  pos- 
session of  her  jaundiced  mind,  and 
despite  periodical  fits  of  remorse, 
in  which  her  better  nature  asserts 
itself,  she  is  continually  brooding 
on  ways  and  means  of  separating 
her  rival  from  Orion. 

Anubis,  Katharina's  milk-broth- 
er, has  by  her  orders  listened  to 
and  overheard  a  conversation  in 
which  Orion  unfolds  his  plans  for 
the  nuns'  escape,  and  announces 
his  intention  of  taking  active  part 
in  the  expedition.  Armed  with 
this  intelligence,  Katharina  goes 
to  the  archbishop,  who  on  his  side 
loses  no  time  in  imparting  it  to 
the  Arab  authorities,  so  that  a 
pursuit  of  the  fugitives  is  prompt- 
ly organised. 

Orion  has,  however,  not  accom- 
panied the  nuns,  for  on  the  very 
evening  fixed  for  their  departure, 
his  former  love,  the  beautiful  Heli- 
odora,  has  arrived  from  Constanti- 
nople, in  company  with  her  rela- 
tions Justinus  and  Martina,  come 
hither  to  crave  the  intervention 
of  the  Arab  commander-in-chief 
for  a  young  kinsman  pining  in 
Saracen  captivity.  Orion's  heart 
is  still  true  to  Paula,  but  smart- 
ing under  the  reserve  which  she 
still  thinks  necessary  to  maintain 
towards  him,  the  self-surrendering 
warmth  and  adoration  of  Helio- 
dora's  affection  fascinates  him  by 
contrast,  and  momentarily  suc- 
cumbing to  her  charms,  he  con- 
sents to  abstain  from  this  danger- 
ous and  compromising  expedition. 

The  flight  of  the  nuns  down  the 
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Nile  is  described  with  much  spirit 
and  vigour  :  we  seem  to  see  the 
long  dreary  stretches  of  river,  bor- 
dered by  marshes  in  which  reeds 
and  papyrus  grow  rankly  to  gigan- 
tic height ;  and  to  hear  the  shrill 
cries  of  the  pursuing  Arabs,  as 
they  come  in  sight  of  their  prey. 

A  deadly  combat  ensues,  in 
which  nine  Christians  and  five 
Mussulmans  are  killed,  after  which 
the  nuns  are  enabled  to  proceed 
unharmed  on  their  journey. 

All  this  time  the  Nile  con- 
tinues to  fall,  and  the  nauseous 
exhalations  proceeding  from  the 
rotting  bodies  of  myriads  of  dead 
fishes  produce  a  like  epidemic 
among  the  people.  A  pestilen- 
tial disease  of  highly  contagious 
nature  has  broken  out,  and  already 
its  victims  can  be  numbered  by 
thousands. 

Orion,  now  anxious  to  shake  him- 
self loose  of  Heliodora's  fetters,  has 
quitted  Memphis  along  with  Jus- 
tinus  and  Martina,  in  order  to 
assist  them  in  obtaining  the  release 
of  their  young  relation — for  Amr, 
the  noble  and  humane  Arab  com- 
mander, is  absent  on  a  journey, 
having  delegated  his  authority  to 
the  perfidious  Oboda,  Orion's  dead- 
liest enemy. 

Oboda  resolves  to  prosecute  and 
punish  all  those  concerned  in  the 
nuns'  flight,  as  having  caused  the 
death  of  five  Moslem  subjects. 
Orion  has  already  been  denounced 
by  Katharina ;  and  Paula,  to  whom 
suspicion  likewise  points,  is  seized 
and  thrown  into  prison. 

In  growing  consternation  Kath- 
arina sees  all  the  dreadful  conse- 
quences of  her  rash  disclosure,  and 
trembles  lest  the  bishop  Plotinus 
should  betray  her  name,  and  thus 
drag  her  into  a  compromising  pub- 
licity. She  has  not  seen  the  bish- 
op for  several  days,  and  resolves 
to  seek  him  out  without  further 
loss  of  time,  in  order  to  make  sure 
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of  his  silence.  It  is  already  late 
at  night,  but  that  does  not  deter 
her,  and  finding  all  doors  open  she 
penetrates  to  the  bishop's  room, 
only  to  find  him  on  the  point  of 
death.  With  his  hot  feverish  hand 
he  blesses  her  a  last  time,  and 
then  only  does  it  occur  to  Kath- 
arina that  the  illness  of  which  he 
is  dying  is  the  pestilence,  and  that 
by  this  act  he  may  have  conveyed 
the  infection  to  her.  She  feels  the 
burning  touch  of  his  hand  still  on 
her  brow,  and  cannot  shake  off 
the  impression.  Going  home,  she 
orders  a  bath  to  be  prepared  for 
herself,  but  before  taking  it,  a 
diabolical  thought  shoots  across 
her  brain.  Heliodora,  who  has 
remained  here  as  Susanna's  guest, 
is  lying  in  bed,  and  Katharina 
hates  Heliodora  for  the  same  reason 
that  she  hates  Paula,  because  she 
too  has  been  loved  by  Orion. 

Kneeling  down  near  the  young 
woman's  couch,  Katharina  presses 
her  infected  forehead  against  the 
other's  bosom.  She  has  a  head- 
ache, she  says,  and  implores  Helio- 
dora to  kiss  her,  once,  twice,  re- 
peatedly, on  the  spot  which  she 
designates,  but  then  starts  back 
affrighted,  for  not  Heliodora  but 
her  own  mother  has  kissed  her 
brow,  having  softly  entered  the 
room  and  overheard  her  child's 
words.  What  if  Susanna  were 
to  fall  a  prey  to  the  dreadful  epi- 
demic 1  and  the  poison  intended 
for  Heliodora  destroy  Katharina's 
own  beloved  parent ! 

The  pestilence  increases  daily. 
Public  prayers  have  been  offered 
up  in  the  churches,  and  proces- 
sions organised,  but  all  in  vain ; 
the  heavens  remain  obdurate  in 
refusing  the  rain  which  alone  can 
save  the  land,  and  the  cruel  sun 
continues  to  shine  down  on  the 
ever-growing  misery  of  the  popula- 
tion. Horus  Apollon,  one  of  the 
most  effective  figures  in  the  book, 
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a  learned  and  cynical  old  philo- 
sopher, the  last  descendant  of  a 
family  of  pagan  priests  and  astrol- 
ogers, now  conies  forward.  With 
consummate  cunning  he  first  con- 
trives to  gain  the  confidence  of 
the  people  by  the  wise  and  judi- 
cious measures  he  introduces  for 
the  public  health,  the  tending  of 
the  sick,  and  the  burial  of  the 
dead ;  then  only,  when  he  feels  his 
position  to  be  secure,  does  he 
begin  to  throw  out  hints  of  what 
is  in  his  mind. 

" '  All  recent  events,'  he  tells  the 
people,  'point  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  heavens  are  wroth  with  the  land 
of  his  forefathers.  As  a  sign  of  this 
anger  has  been  sent  the  comet,  that 
dreadful  luminary  whose  threatening 
light  goes  on  daily  augmenting. 

" '  To  induce  the  Nile  to  rise  is  not  in 
the  power  of  man  ;  but  the  ancients 
had '  —  and  now  his  audience  lis- 
tened with  bated  breath  —  'the  an- 
cients had  been  more  closely  allied 
to  those  mysterious  powers  by  which 
nature  is  ruled  than  the  men  of  to- 
day, whether  priests  or  laymen.  In 
those  days  every  servant  of  the  gods 
was  at  the  same  time  a  natural  philo- 
sopher ;  and  whenever,  as  now,  a  mis- 
fortune had  visited  the  Egyptian  land, 
a  sacrifice  was  offered,  a  heavy  holo- 
caust, something  which  revolted  every 
instinct  of  humanity,  but  which  had 
never  yet  failed  in  its  object  of  con- 
ciliating the  heavenly  powers — never. 
Here  were  the  proofs.'  And  he 
pointed  to  the  papyrus  -  rolls  in  his 
lap." 

When  the  audience,  troubled 
and  excited  by  these  words,  press 
the  old  man  to  explain  himself 
nearer,  and  define  the  nature  of 
the  sacrifice  to  be  rendered,  Horus 
Apollon  is  evasive,  and  answers 
that  the  time  has  not  yet  come 
for  such  disclosure.  He  knows  of 
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a  holocaust  which  would  assuredly 
induce  the  Nile  to  rise,  and  when 
this  has  been  procured,  then  the 
people  will  be  asked  for  their 
consent. 

In  his  mind  it  is  Paula  whom 
the  old  pagan  has  already  fixed 
upon  as  the  victim — Paula,  who 
is  already  in  prison,  and  whom  he 
has  reasons  of  his  own  for  hating. 
Very  likely  she  will  be  condemned 
to  death,  and  in  that  case  it  will 
be  easy  to  obtain  from  the  authori- 
ties their  permission  to  kill  two 
birds  with  one  stone,  by  making 
use  of  her  for  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Nile ;  and  what  triumph  if  he 
should  succeed  in  persuading  the 
Christian  population  to  this  act  of 
pagan  cultus ! 

Orion  is  shortly  after  brought 
back  as  prisoner  to  the  capital, 
where,  separated  from  Paula  only 
by  a  stone  wall,  he  awaits  the  de- 
cision of  the  judges.  Oboda  falls 
in  readily  with  Horus  Apollon's 
ideas,  and  Paula's  execution  is 
secretly  resolved  upon. 

Using  as  mouthpiece  a  public 
official  whom  he  has  gained  over 
to  his  cause,  Horus  now  proceeds 
to  unfold  his  plans  to  the  loudly 
applauding  multitude.  Instead  of 
a  puny  finger,  such  as  usually  was 
thrown  into  the  river,1  it  is  a 
greater  and  nobler  holocaust  which 
the  river-god  demands  to-day — 
neither  more  nor  less  than  an  un- 
defiled  and  noble  virgin.  But  as 
no  mother,  no  father,  could  be  in- 
duced to  surrender  their  child  for 
this  purpose,  a  happy  chance  has 
provided  a  ready-made  victim  in 
the  person  of  a  stranger — a  Greek 
maiden  professing  the  heretical 
Melchite  faith,  a  noble  damsel  con- 
demned this  day  to  death  by  the 
judges. 


1  A  note  of  the  author's,  that  injthe  fourteenth  century  after  Christ  it  was  still 
customary  amongst  the  Egyptian  Christians  to  throw  yearly  a  human  finger  into 
the  Nile. 
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" '  That  moves  you,  that  fills  your 
souls  with  grateful  rejoicing  ;  I  see 
it  1 '  cries  the  orator.  '  Then  prepare 
for  thy  nuptials,  noble  river,  benefac- 
tor of  this  land  and  of  its  people  ! 
The  virgin,  the  bride  whom  thy  heart 
desires,  we  deck  her  out  for  thee  ;  in 
thine  arms  we  shall  lead  her  ;  let  her 
DC  thine  ! ' 

" '  And  you,  inhabitants  of  Mem- 
phis, fellow-citizens  and  fellow-suf- 
ferers ' — and  the  speaker  bent  far  out 
over  the  balcony  towards  the  crowd — 
'when  I  now  plead  for  your  consent, 
— when,  in  the  name  of  the  assembled 
senate  and  of  this  worthy  ancient,  I 
ask  you'  .  .  . 

"Then  was  he  interrupted  by  the 
mighty  to- heaven-upheaving  shout  of 
the  assembled  multitude,  and  thou- 
sands of  voices  cried  out — 

"'To  the  Nile  !  to  the  Nile  with 
the  virgin  ! ' 

" '  The  Melchite  maiden  shall  be 
wedded  to  the  river  !  Wreaths  for 
the  Nile-bride  ! — flowers  to  deck  her 
nuptials  ! ' 

"  '  Let  us  follow  the  teachings  of  our 
forefathers  ! ' 

"  '  All  hail  to  the  wise  oracle  !  All 
hail  to  Horus  Apollon  ! ' " 

Thus  shout  and  cry,  in  senseless 
ecstasy,  the  delirious  populace,  and 
only  a  few  voices  are  raised  in 
murmur  against  the  heathen  pro- 
position. Then  steps  forward  the 
Christian  bishop,  and,  crucifix  in 
hand,  attempts  to  stem  the  frenzied 
torrent. 

"  '  See  here  the  image  of  our 
Saviour ! '  he  cries  with  resounding 
voice.  'I  plant  it  here  as  a  barrier 
betwixt  you  and  the  heathen  atrocity 
to  which  you  have  applauded  in  your 
foolish  blindness. 

"  '  Faithless  and  treacherous  ones  ! 
raise  up  your  hearts  to  Him  who  died 
on  the  cross  to  save  you.  Truly  He 
lets  not  perish  those  that  trust  in 
Him  ;  but  you,  where  is  your  faith  ? 
Because  it  is  night,  do  you  howl,  "  The 
light  has  gone  out1?"  Because  you 
are  sick  you  say,  "  The  doctor  cannot 
help  ! "  What  blasphemies  have  been 
here  pronounced  !  Impotent  is  the 
Lord,  have  you  said — powerless  His 


Church  7  Then  let  magic,  witchcraft, 
and  pagan  abominations  save  us  ! 

"  'But  just  because  you  do  not  trust 
in  the  true  Saviour  and  helper,  but  in 
heathen  charms,  magic,  and  witchcraft, 
will  chastisement  upon  chastisement 
pour  down  upon  you  —  I  foresee  it 
coming  —  till  you  sink  down  in  the 
mire,  and  groaning,  seek  for  the  only 
hand  which  has  the  power  to  raise 
you  up  again.  .  .  .  Away  !  Begone 
from  the  unhappy  victim !  I  cry. 
Away !  Remove  your  sinful  wishes 
and  sacrilegious  hands  ! ' 

" '  And  fold  them  in  the  lap,  or 
wring  them  bloody  in  prayer,  till 
misery  and  sickness  has  carried  away 
the  last  of  you  ! '  interrupted  the  thin, 
sharp,  but  distinctly  audible  voice  of 
the  old  man ;  and  from  the  open 
market-place  thousands  of  voices  re- 
sponded in  applause." 

The  tumult  increases,  and  see- 
ing the  impossibility  of  subduing 
the  frenzied  populace,  the  bishop 
withdraws,  deeply  indignant,  and 
resolved  to  call  for  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Patriarch  to  stop  this 
inhuman  sacrifice. 

Pending  these  events,  the  judi- 
cial inquisition  has  been  proceed- 
ing. This  time  it  is  Orion  who 
is  brought  as  accused  before  the 
judges,  Paula  being  summoned  as 
witness ;  and  thus  the  lovers,  both 
prisoners,  meet  again  in  the  open 
court  of  justice. 

The  most  overwhelming  piece  of 
evidence  produced  against  Orion 
is  a  waxen  tablet  which  Horus 
Apollon  has  discovered  in  Paula's 
desk.  It  contains  these  words  : — 

" '  After  having  waited  for  thee  long 
in  vain  I  was  obliged  to  depart,  and 
how  much  had  I  still  to  say  to  thee  ! 
A  written  farewell.  ..." 

"Here  followed  several  illegible 
lines,  after  which  the  conclusion  : 

"'How  differently  had  I  expected 
to  finish  this  day,  which  has  been 
principally  taken  up  with  preparations 
tor  the  nuns'  escape  !  and  it  has  been 
a  delight  to  me  to  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  good,  innocent,  and  un- 
justly persecuted  sisters.  Our  best 
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wishes  shall  accompany  them,  but  for 
us  two  let  us  hope  for  an  undisturbed 
meeting  to-morrow,  and  a  farewell 
which  will  leave  us  rich  in  memories. 
As  of  the  Egyptians,  he  alone  whom 
we  both  mourn,  so  among  the  Arabs 
the  noble  commander  Amr  ..." 

"  Here  the  letter  finished,  and  the 
short  space  at  the  bottom  was  blank." 

While  this  letter,  which  must 
convey  death  to  her  lover,  is  being 
read  aloud,  Paula's  despairing  face 
is  suddenly  illumined  as  by  a  ray 
of  sunshine,  and  when  questioned 
by  the  judge  as  to  when  she  had 
received  this  missive,  she  answers 
firmly  but  with  lowered  eyes  : — 

" '  "When  did  I  receive  it  ?  Never  ; 
for  the  letter  is  from  myself — I  wrote 
it.' 

" '  Thou  ? '  asked  the  Kahdi,  in  sur- 
prise. 

" '  It  is  written  from  me  to  Orion,' 
answered  Paula. 

"'From  thee  to  him1?  Then  how 
comes  it  in  thy  desk  1 ' 

" '  In  a  very  simple  way,'  she  ex- 
plained, still  with  lowered  eyes. 
'After  I  had  written  this  letter  to 
my  bridegroom,  I  threw  it  down 
amongst  the  other  tablets,  for  he  him- 
self appeared,  and  so  I  did  not  re- 
quire to  let  him  read  what  could  far 
better  be  said  by  word  of  mouth.' " 

Oboda  is  furious  at  this  female 
subterfuge,  which  he  fears  will 
cheat  him  of  his  expected  prey, 
and  Orion  himself  refuses  to  ac- 
cept this  self-sacrificing  devotion 
of  his  beloved ;  but  Paula  is  tri- 
umphant, and  succeeds  in  persuad- 
ing the  judges  that  only  an  excess 
of  generosity  has  caused  him  to 
acknowledge  the  letter  as  his  own. 
She  knows  herself  to  be  lost ;  but 
life  lies  open  before  him,  and  his 
life  must  be  saved  at  any  price. 

With  frowning  brow  old  Horus 
Apollon  leaves  the  court  of  justice, 
for  he  has  been  openly  insulted  by 
the  doomed  maiden,  who,  in  fiery 
and  impassioned  words,  has  warned 
all  those  assembled  against  this 


perfidious  old  man,  who  penetrates 
into  the  sacred  interiors  of  helpless 
families  like  a  weasel  into  a  dove- 
cot, in  order  to  purloin  whatever 
may  serve  him  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  base  purposes.  From 
this  moment  the  measure  of  his 
hatred  towards  Paula  is  full,  and 
with  restless  energy  he  goes  about 
the  consummation  of  his  sinister 
projects. 

Headless  of  the  burning  heat, 
and  forgetting  the  rest  due  to  his 
advanced  age  and  feeble  body, 
Horus  Apollon  is  to  be  seen  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night,  dressed  in 
spotless  white  linen,  and  mounted 
on  a  white  ass,  haranguing  the 
people  in  street  and  market-place, 
proving  to  them  in  the  most  per- 
suasive language  that  they  are  all 
doomed  to  inevitable  destruction 
unless  they  will  avail  themselves 
of  the  sole  means  of  salvation 
which  he  has  indicated  to  them. 

Well  he  knows  his  country- 
men and  their  passion  for  the 
noisy  pomp  of  gorgeous  pageants, 
therefore  it  is  with  the  most 
brilliant  colours  borrowed  from 
memory  and  imagination  that  he 
depicts  to  his  willing  listeners  the 
attractions  of  the  great  festival  he 
is  planning,  the  nuptials  of  the 
Nile -bride  to  the  mighty  ever- 
restless  spouse  on  whom  depends 
the  weal  and  woe  of  the  Egyptian 
land. 

And  with  what  fiery  eloquence 
the  old  man  praised  the  beauty  of 
the  bride  -  elect !  In  describing 
her  charms,  the  hatred  which 
burned  within  him  caused  his  eyes 
to  glisten  as  brightly  as  ever 
shone  the  enraptured  gaze  of  an 
impassioned  lover ! 

And  every  one  with  a  drop  of 
Egyptian  blood  in  his  veins  lis- 
tened attentively  and  approved  of 
his  words;  so  the  deed  was  re- 
solved upon  beyond  recall,  and  a 
day  already  fixed  for  these  ghastly 
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nuptials.  Scarce  two  weeks  since 
sentence  of  death  had  been  passed 
upon  Paula,  on  the  festival  of  the 
holy  Serapis,  was  this  wonderful, 
auspicious,  salutary  ceremony  to 
take  place. 

Two  days  before  the  one  fixed 
for  the  sacrifice,  the  widow  Su- 
sanna dies,  having  fallen  a  victim 
to  the  prevalent  contagion,  and 
Katharina,  plunged  in  remorseful 
despair,  feels  herself  to  be  the 
murderess  of  her  mother. 

The  new  bishop,  Johannes,  who 
comes  to  bless  the  corpse,  speaks 
to  her  of  Paula,  who  is  to  die  the 
day  after  to-morrow,  and  whom  he 
now  has  but  little  hope  of  saving. 
As  a  last  effort,  however,  against 
the  fanaticism  of  the  populace,  he 
means  to  publish  and  have  distri- 
buted in  hundredfold  copies  the 
pastoral  letter  in  which  the  Patri- 
arch condemns  the  heathen  cere- 
mony contemplated  by  his  flock. 

A  copy  of  this  letter  is  also 
given  to  Katharina,  who  reads  it 
over  first  indifferently,  then  with 
growing  interest,  and  finally  with 
sparkling  eyes  and  panting  breath, 
as  an  idea  occurs  to  her. 

This  letter,  which  begins  by 
blaming  the  projected  sacrifice  of 
the  Nile-bride,  principally  on  the 
grounds  that  an  unwilling  and  de- 
spairing victim  can  never  be  pleas- 
ing to  the  Almighty,  concludes 
with  the  following  words  : — 

"Yes, — were  there  to  be  found  a 
pure  maiden,  inspired  with  divine 
love,  who,  following  the  example  of 
Him  who  died  to  redeem  mankind, 
were  freely  to  cast  herself  in  the 
waves,  and  with  dying  voice  to  cry 
up  to  heaven,  '  Take  my  innocent 
life  as  sacrifice,  O  Lord,  and  deliver 
my  people  from  their  affliction  ! ' — yes, 
that  would  be  a  true  holocaust,  and 
possibly  the  Lord  might  say,  '  I  ac- 
cept it,  but  even  the  will  alone  suffices. 
Let  none  of  my  children  cast  away 
the  life  which  I  have  bestowed  on 
them  as  a  most  sacred  and  precious 
gift.'" 
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To  Katharina's  fevered  brain 
these  words  read  like  a  voice  from 
heaven,  bidding  her  die  in  Paula's 
place.  She  and  no.  other  shall 
be  the  true  Nile-bride  who  lays 
down  her  young  life  in  order  to 
save  her  people.  She  has  nothing 
more  left  on  earth  to  live  for,  hav- 
ing alike  lost  her  mother  and 
Orion's  love.  She  has  accom- 
plished nothing  but  evil  in  this 
world,  and  deserved  the  hatred 
and  contempt  of  her  fellow-crea- 
tures ;  but  this  act  will  atone  for 
everything,  and  achieve  what  in 
life  she  had  been  unable  to  do,  for 
henceforth  Orion  will  be  forced 
to  think  of  her,  and  even  by  the 
side  of  "that  other  one,"  will  be 
pursued  by  the  image  of  the  un- 
happy girl  who  for  love  of  him 
sought  her  death  in  the  cold  waters 
of  the  Nile.  Oh,  it  will  be  splen- 
did !  glorious  !  and  with  an  admir- 
ably blended  mixture  of  magnan- 
imity and  vanity,  Katharina  goes 
about  the  preparations  for  her  self- 
immolation. 

She  makes  her  will,  bequeathing 
the  bulk  of  her  very  extensive 
property  to  her  "beloved  friend 
Orion,"  then  gives  orders  for  the 
large  festive  bark  to  be  got  ready 
and  adorned  with  flowers  for  the 
morrow,  as  she  wishes  to  assist 
at  the  grand  festival  of  the  Nile- 
bride  being  wedded  to  the  river. 

At  an  early  hour  next  morning 
all  Memphis  is  on  foot ;  the  house- 
tops and  river-banks  are  thickly 
thronged  with  spectators,  for 
everybody  wishes  to  take  part  in 
this  wonderful  pageant,  the  like 
of  which  had  not  been  seen  for 
many  a  year. 

At  great  length,  and  with  an 
admirable  accuracy  and  knowledge 
of  his  subject,  our  author  describes 
the  decorations  and  procession. 
Gorgeous  chariots,  in  which  are 
seated  allegorical  figures  represent- 
ing health,  sickness,  plenty,  and 
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famine ;  giraffes,  elephants,  os- 
triches, and  even  tamed  lions  and 
panthers,  have  been  pressed  into 
service  in  order  to  increase  the 
show  ;  then  at  last  comes  a  chariot 
drawn  by  eight  coal-black  oxen, 
and  adorned  with  luxuriant  gar- 
lands of  water-lilies,  bulrushes, 
and  other  aquatic  plants,  in  which 
sits  enthroned  the  queen  of  the 
feast,  thickly  veiled  and  robed  in 
white.  By  her  side  is  seated  the 
bishop,  speaking  words  of  hope  and 
consolation  to  the  last. 

Already  they  have  reached  the 
centre  of  the  bridge  from  whence 
the  death-spring  is  to  be  made, 
already  Paula's  hands  have  been 
grasped  by  the  two  executioners 
who  are  to  hurl  her  into  the  waves, 
and  the  veil  torn  from  her  face  by 
Horus  Apollon,  when  an  unex- 
pected obstacle  retards  the  act. 

A  large  barge,  festively  wreathed 
and  decorated,  but  bearing  a  sable 
flag  in  its  stern,  has  placed  itself 
in  the  way  close  to  the  bridge, 
and  now  a  small  white-robed  fig- 
ure, stepping  on  to  the  roof  of  the 
low  punt,  addresses  the  assembled 
crowd : — 

" '  Eeverend  father  Johannes  !  and 
you,  all  people  here  !  I — I,  and  not 
the  daughter  of  Thomas  !  Not  she, 
I,  Katharina,  am  the  true  Nile- 
bride.  Of  my  own  free  will — hear 
me,  Johannes  !  freely  do  I  lay  down 
my  life  for  my  poor  countrymen  in 
their  tribulation,  and  the  Patriarch 
has  said  that  my  sacrifice  will  be 
pleasing  to  heaven.  Farewell.  Pray 
for  me,  have  mercy  on  me,  O  my 
Saviour  !  Mother,  dear  mother,  I 
come  ! ' 

"  Then  she  called  out  to  the  steers- 
men, '  Further  away  from  the  bridge  ; ' 
and  as  soon  as  the  boat  had  advanced 
a  few  oars' -length  into  the  current, 
she  stepped  lightly  on  to  the  edge, 
and  throwing  the  lilies  before  her 
into  the  waters,  let  herself  drop 
sweetly  and  smiling  into  the  waves, 
holding  her  garments  modestly  pres- 
sed around  her. 
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"  The  water  closes  over  her,  but,  an 
expert  swimmer,  once  more  her  head 
appears  above  the  surface.  Perhaps 
she  still  heard  the  thundering  ap- 
plause from  the  shore,  the  cries  of 
horror  or  of  gratitude  which  burst 
from  thousands  and  thousands  of 
lips,  ere  she  plunged  again  head- 
foremost and  disappeared  in  the 
deep." 

A  tumult  ensues  on  the  bridge, 
for  the  old  pagan  Horus  Apollon, 
seeing  himself  baffled  in  his  ven- 
geance, would  still  insist  on  Paula's 
death,  the  bishop  interposing  be- 
tween him  and  the  victim,  when 
in  the  nick  of  time,  Orion,  with 
blackened  face  and  wild  disordered 
hair,  appears  on  the  scene,  and 
seizing  his  bride  in  his  arms,  with 
drawn  sword  defies  any  one  to 
approach  her.  The  treacherous 
Oboda  had  set  fire  to  the  prison, 
but  the  flames  refusing  to  do  their 
work,  had  set  him  free  instead ; 
and  when  Oboda  stealing  up  to 
Orion  would  have  stabbed  him 
from  behind,  he  is  forestalled  by 
another  blade,  which  fells  him 
dying  to  the  ground.  Horus 
Apollon,  being  upset  in  the  scuffle, 
falls  over  the  bridge  and  is  drown- 
ed, his  clenched  fist  being  seen  to 
shake  still  threateningly  over  the 
waves  as  he  goes  down. 

Such  is  the  picturesque  and 
dramatic  closing  scene,  which,  how- 
ever, would  be  considerably  more 
effective  if  the  author  had  refrain- 
ed from  taking  the  reader  into 
his  confidence  beforehand.  From 
the  moment  we  are  told  that 
Katharina  has  resolved  to  die 
instead  of  Paula,  we  have  noth- 
ing further  to  learn,  and  conse- 
quently her  appearance  at  the 
critical  moment  falls  somewhat 
flat. 

As  in  all  Ebers's  novels,  many 
other  parts  of  the  mechanism 
call  for  like  criticism.  The  stage 
carpentry  is  too  plainly  visible 
throughout,  the  transitions  often 
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clumsily  managed,  and  needless 
minor  complications  introduced, 
which  in  no  wise  bear  on  the 
leading  action  of  the  story.  Why, 
for  instance,  make  the  ten-year- 
old  Maria  undertake  a  desperate 
ride  in  order  to  obtain  Paula's 
reprieve  from  the  Arab  com- 
mander, since  his  emissary  only 
reaches  the  spot  some  minutes 
after  Paula's  fate  has  been  al- 
ready decided?  and  what  is  the 
good  of  making  Orion's  mother 
die  of  an  overdose  of  opium, 
when  the  circumstances  of  her 
death  affect  no  one  in  particular  ? 

Paula's  own  father  seems  to  us 
another  mistake.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  book  we  are  led  to 
expect  that  his  discovery  will 
prove  one  of  the  turning-points 
of  the  narrative ;  but  after  the 
theft  of  the  emerald,  we  hear  little 
more  about  him,  and  when  at  last 
he  is  restored  in  a  dying  state  to 
his  daughter's  arms,  their  meeting 
is  slurred  over  in  a  few  careless 
lines.  We  are  not  even  informed 
whether,  when  Paula  is  given  back 
to  life  and  liberty  after  her  man- 
que execution,  she  still  finds  him 
alive,  and  cannot  help  feeling  this 
extremely  superfluous  parent  to 
have  been  solely  invented  for  the 
purpose  of  dragging  a  second  emer- 
ald on  to  the  scene. 

It  is  difficult  to  define  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  the  charm  pervading 
all  Heyse's  works ;  his  delineation 
of  character  is  not  remarkable  for 
either  truth  or  depth,  neither  are 
his  descriptions  nor  philosophical 
reflections  of  any  special  value. 
His  narrative,  singularly  simple 
and  apparently  unstudied,  is  utter- 
ly devoid  of  either  dramatic  situa- 
tions or  startling  effects  ;  yet  he 
fascinates  us  for  all  that,  just  as 
we  are  sometimes  fascinated  by  a 


face  which  cannot  boast  of  a  single 
regular  feature. 

And  it  is  not  merely  this  au- 
thor's masterly  style,  which  for 
rare  beauty  of  expression  and  har- 
mony of  language  may  almost  be 
said  to  bear  away  the  palm  over 
Spielhagen — but  something  deeper 
than  this,  the  very  acme  of  that 
art  which  looks  like  nature  itself, 
— for  Heyse  is  the  very  reverse  of 
Ebers,  in  so  far  as  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  catch  sight  of  the 
machinery  by  which  his  effects 
are  worked  out.  The  narrative 
is  so  studiously  unstudied-looking, 
and  the  action  so  apparently  sim- 
ple, as  to  resemble  the  ungainliness 
of  real  life  rather  than  the  ingeni- 
ous manipulation  of  a  novelist's 
fancy,  that  we  fall  blindfold  into 
the  skilfully  laid  trap,  and  so  long 
as  we  hold  the  book  in  our  hands, 
are  ready  to  swear  that  everything 
must  have  happened  just  as  it  is 
set  down  here. 

Only  when,  the  volume  having 
been  laid  aside,  we  take  to  mus- 
ing over  its  contents,  do  we  con- 
trive to  shake  ourselves  free  of  this 
delusive  glamour,  and  beginning  to 
measure,  weigh,  and  analyse,  make 
the  discovery  that  we  have  been 
fooled  and  hoodwinked. 

Heyse's  latest  work,  'Der  Ro- 
man der  Stiftsdame  ' :  (The  Pu>- 
mance  of  the  Chanoinesse)  cannot 
be  called  a  novel,  but  rather  a 
somewhat  extended  novelette  —  a 
branch  of  fiction  in  which  the  Ger- 
man excels  us  as  much  as  he  falls 
short  in  the  matter  of  full-length 
novels. 

With  very  few  and  rare  excep- 
tions the  English  novelette  is  a 
clumsy  and  crude  performance,  on 
whose  composition  the  author  has 
seldom  cared  to  expend  either  time 
or  thought,  so  that  too  frequently 
the  shorter  stories  even  by  eminent 
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novelists  are  apt  to  give  us  the 
impression  of  having  been  fabri- 
cated out  of  the  refuse  of  their 
brain,  just  as  some  distinguished 
artist  may  use  up  the  scum  of  his 
palette  for  painting  a  signboard. 

A  German  rarely  falls  into 
this  error,  for  here  that  very 
thoroughness,  by  which  he  is 
stifled  and  weighed  down  through- 
out a  lengthy  work,  comes  in  ap- 
propriately ;  and  when  confined  to 
a  simple  subject  and  a  very  few 
figures,  he  mostly  handles  them 
with  an  accuracy  and  delicacy  of 
touch  from  which  our  countrymen 
would  do  well  to  learn  that  a 
small  picture  demands  as  careful 
workmanship  as  a  large  one. 

Heyse  has  been  called  the  king 
of  novelette-writers — a  reputation 
fully  sustained  by  the  present 
work,  which,  written  in  that  auto- 
biographical form  so  dear  to  Ger- 
man writers,  is  placed  in  the  mouth 
of  Johannes  Weissbrod,  schoolmas- 
ter and  theological  candidate,  who 
at  the  beginning  of  his  narrative 
has  just  received  an  engagement 
as  private  tutor  in  a  noble  German 
family. 

The  family  circle  consists  of  the 
Baron — a  dissolute  and  sanctimoni- 
ous hypocrite  —  his  invalid  wife, 
two  children,  and  brother  Joachim, 
a  whimsical  but  noble  character. 
Luise,  an  orphaned  niece  and  the 
heroine  of  the  story,  resides  here 
likewise,  as  well  as  a  coquettish 
French  governess,  who  devotes 
more  attention  to  the  master  of 
the  house  than  to  the  pupils  under 
her  charge. 

Luise  —  a  tall,  stately  figure, 
with  marked  features  and  haughty 
brown  eyes — is  of  reserved  char- 
acter and  repellent  manner.  She 
is  unhappy  and  ill  at  ease  in  her 
uncle's  house,  where  her  sense  of 
probity  and  justice  is  daily  out- 
raged. Only  in  company  of  her 
other  relative,  Uncle  Joachim,  who 


inhabits  a  garden  outhouse,  does 
she  thaw  and  lay  aside  her  proud 
reserve. 

At  first  she  hardly  condescends 
to  notice  Johannes  ;  and  when  she 
does  so,  it  is  only  to  snub  him 
effectually  for  the  little  signs  of 
youthful  vanity  he  betrays.  The 
first  sermon  he  preaches  in  the 
village  church  is  pronounced  ab- 
surd by  this  stern  critic ;  and  only 
to  his  masterly  organ -play ing  is 
accorded  some  faint  eulogium. 
By  degrees,  however,  a  better  un- 
derstanding is  effected  between 
them ;  and  though  warned  by 
Uncle  Joachim  against  singeing 
his  wings  at  this  dangerous  flame, 
Johannes  falls  over  head  and  ears 
in  love  with  Luise  1  How  could 
it  be  otherwise?  he  says  in  his 
narrative ;  for  the  worthy  old  gen- 
tleman, in  his  well-meant  caution, 
had  not  taken  into  account  the 
unreasonable  number  of  nightin- 
gales in  the  park,  which,  combined 
with  the  witchery  of  fair  hair  and 
brown  eyes,  had  not  left  his  heart 
a  chance  of  escape. 

But  his  happiness  is  but  of 
short  duration.  A  band  of  strol- 
ling actors  comes  through  the  vil- 
lage, and  the  manager,  Hermann 
Spielberg,  goes  up  to  the  castle  to 
request  the  permission  of  the  Baron 
to  hold  a  performance.  This  is 
summarily  refused  by  the  sancti- 
monious nobleman,  who  professes 
a  horror  of  playgoing  as  sinful ; 
and  commanding  the  actor  to  re- 
move himself  and  his  troop  with 
the  utmost  alacrity  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood, he  so  far  forgets  himself 
as  to  strike  Spielberg  with  a  rid- 
ing-whip across  the  hand. 

Luise,  hitherto  a  passive  spec- 
tator of  the  scene,  now  rushes  for- 
ward, and  seizing  the  ill-used  hand, 
presses  her  lips  upon  the  spot 
touched  by  her  uncle's  whip. 

Next  day,  the  family  is  dum- 
foundered  by  the  news  that  Luise 
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has  run  away  to  join  the  strolling 
manager  and  become  his  wife ;  for 
having  seen  him  act  in  the  capital 
some  years  previously,  he  had  al- 
ready then  captivated  her  imagina- 
tion, and  the  ill-treatment  received 
at  her  uncle's  hands  put  the  crown 
to  her  enthusiasm,  exalting  the 
actor  into  some  glorious  and  per- 
secuted martyr. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that 
a  noble,  refined,  high  -  bred  girl 
should  thus  demean  herself  by 
rushing  into  the  arms  of  a  vulgar 
strolling  player,  whose  ridiculous 
self-sufficiency  is  but  one  of  his 
many  objectionable  qualities ;  and 
were  it  not  that  real  life  unfortu- 
nately sometimes  shows  us  cases 
of  like  deplorable  and  incompre- 
hensible infatuations,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  tax  the  author  with 
exaggeration. 

Not  long  after  this  elopement, 
Johannes  is  obliged  to  resign  his 
situation  in  consequence  of  the 
machinations  of  Mademoiselle  Su- 
zon,  the  French  governess,  who, 
wishing  to  mask  her  intrigue  with 
the  Baron,  has  selected  the  tutor 
as  the  scapegoat  who  is  to  repair 
her  somewhat  dilapidated  honour. 
The  scene  in  which  she  endeavours 
to  inveigle  him  into  a  midnight 
rendezvous  is  the  only  clumsy  one 
in  the  book,  and,  in  our  opinion, 
unnecessarily  objectionable. 

Johannes,  being  given  the  choice 
of  marrying  the  governess  or  quit- 
ting the  Baron's  service,  chooses 
the  latter,  and  after  an  interval 
obtains  another  situation.  For 
several  years  he  is  without  news 
of  the  lost  Luise,  till  accidentally 
he  reads  the  manager's  name  in 
the  papers  as  having  arrived  at  a 
neighbouring  country  town.  Has- 
tening to  the  spot,  he  finds  Luise 
a  saddened  and  disappointed  wo- 
man. Her  husband  is  a  drunkard, 
and  were  it  not  for  her  only  child, 
the  little  Joachim,  aged  four,  her 


life  would  be  a  wholly  wretched 
one. 

In  hopes  of  making  her  lot  more 
endurable,  Johannes  abruptly  re- 
signs his  situation  as  well  as  all 
future  hopes  of  preferment,  and 
joins  the  strolling  company,  the 
whole  object  of  his  life  being 
henceforth  to  avert,  as  far  as  lies 
in  his  power,  every  thorn  from  the 
path  of  his  goddess,  his  self-sacri- 
ficing love  asking  for  no  reward  in 
return. 

The  child  dies,  and  an  infamous 
practical  joke  on  the  part  of  the 
drunken  husband  finally  separates 
the  couple.  Hermann  Spielberg  de- 
camps to  America,  taking  with  him 
the  whole  of  their  earnings;  and 
Luise,  after  having,  with  help  of 
Johannes,  wound  up  the  affairs  of 
the  company,  disappears  likewise, 
in  order  to  escape  the  temptation 
of  being  happy. 

For  ten  long  years  he  now  loses 
sight  of  her.  He  has  become  a 
schoolmaster  in  a  small  country 
town,  and  a  modest  inheritance  has 
placed  him  above  all  anxiety  with 
regard  to  his  future.  It  only  de- 
pends on  himself  to  make  a  suit- 
able marriage,  for  more  than  one 
attractive  girl  is  willing  to  become 
his  wife.  But  such  thought  never 
comes  near  Johannes,  whose  heart 
is  irrevocably  fixed  on  the  lost 
Luise. 

Then  one  day,  when  he  leasts 
expects  it,  he  is  electrified  by 
the  intelligence  that  she  is  in 
the  town.  Once  more  they  meet, 
and  though  close  upon  forty  she 
is  still  beautiful,  hers  being  that 
sort  of  face  which  years  cannot 
spoil. 

Where  has  she  been  all  these 
long  years  1  and  why  has  she  now 
come  ?  are  questions  which  natur- 
ally suggest  themselves  to  her  lover 
as  to  the  reader.  She  has  been 
living  as  governess  in  a  distant 
part  of  Pomerania,  she  explains ; 
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but  her  mistress  having  died,  and 
the  widower  having  offered  her  his 
hand,  she  had  been  obliged  to  quit 
the  situation,  and  an  irresistible 
longing  had  moved  her  to  come 
hither  and  look  again  on  the  face 
of  the  only  true  friend  she  posses- 
ses. She,  on  her  side,  had  never 
lost  sight  of  him,  Uncle  Joachim, 
who  had  been  sworn  to  secrecy, 
having  kept  her  acquainted  with 
everything  concerning  him. 

Luise  now  takes  up  her  abode 
in  a  species  of  almshouse,  and  soon 
becomes  the  idol  of  the  twelve  de- 
crepit old  women  who  are  its  in- 
mates. She  begins  to  give  singing 
lessons,  and  has  already  become  a 
much-esteemed*  and  respected  citi- 
zen of  the  little  town,  when  her 
ne'er-do-weel  husband  turns  up 
again,  in  an  abject  state  of  degra- 
dation and  poverty.  She  gives 
him  money,  which  he  speedily 
turns  into  drink,  and  is  soon  after- 
wards found  drowned  dead  in  a 
ditch,  with  two  empty  bottles  in 
his  pocket. 

Luise  being  now  free,  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  more  obstacle 
to  the  happiness  of  the  much-tried 
lover,  who,  after  a  suitable  interval, 
asks  her  to  become  his  wife.  But 
Luise  refuses  him ;  she  is  too  old, 
she  says,  and  has  already  closed 
her  life  in  so  far  as  love  is  con- 
cerned. She  feels  only  friendship 
for  him,  and  does  not  think  she 
was  ever  intended  by  nature  to 
love  any  one  man  deeply  and  ex- 
clusively. Even  her  first  unfor- 
tunate attachment  had  been  a  de- 
lusion of  the  imagination,  and  she 
goes  the  length  of  advising  Jo- 
hannes to  marry,  suggesting  her 
favourite  pupil  as  a  suitable  wife 
for  him. 

Johannes,  deeply  disappointed 
and  mortified,  is  wellnigh  quar- 
relling with  his  goddess,  but  think- 
ing better  of  it,  comes  back  to  her 
feet,  accepting — -faute  de  mieux — 


the  friendship  which  she  declares 
to  be  all  she  has  to  give. 

Her  chest,  which  has  long  been 
delicate,  is  now  seriously  attacked, 
and  she  falls  ill  and  dies,  tended 
to  the  last  by  her  faithful  and  de- 
voted friend. 

The  closing  scene  is  thus  de- 
scribed : — 

"A  green -shaded  lamp  burned  in 
the  room,  outside  the  moon  in  the 
clear  sky ;  deep  silence  reigned  around 
us,  for  the  patient  had  uttered  no 
sound  since  mid-day,  and  had  now  for 
the  first  time  the  appearance  of  a 
peacefully  slumbering  person. 

"  Then — it  may  have  been  towards 
ten  o'clock — I  was  sitting  beside  the 
bed,  my  gaze  never  leaving  her  face 
for  a  moment — she  suddenly  opened 
her  eyes  wide,  and  with  a  sort  of 
effort  let  them  wander  around  till 
they  rested  on  me,  and  said  then, 
very  gravely,  but  with  a  clear  firm 
voice — 

" '  I  feel  so  indescribably  well.' 

"  And  after  a  pause,  during  which 
I  hardly  dared  to  breathe,  as  though 
I  might  have  retarded  the  dawning 
convalescence  by  each  articulated 
syllable,  '  You  are  here,  dear  friend. 
Have  I  slept  long  ?  "What  joy  to  see 
you  here  on  waking  ! ' 

"  She  moved  her  hand,  as  though  in 
search  of  something.  I  took  hold  of 
it  timidly,  and  leant  my  burning  brow 
down  upon  it.  Then  I  felt  her  second 
hand  resting  lightly  on  my  head,  and 
while  stroking  my  hair  she  continued, 
in  the  same  calm  voice  as  before — 

'"It  is  getting  serious,  Johannes  ; 
but  I  am  glad  to  have  wakened  up 
once  more  before  the  long  night  begins. 
I  have  still  something  to  say  to  you, 
my  friend.  You  know  my  last  wishes 
already,  and  that  I  would  gladly 
sleep  outside  near  to  my  old  hospital 
friends.  Should  there  be  a  day  of 
resurrection  I  would  fain  rise  up  to- 
gether with  my  body-guard.  They 
have  spoilt  me,  and  I  could  ill  do 
without  their  services.  And  the  car- 
pet shall  be  spread  over  my  coffin, 
after  which  it  is  yours. 

" '  Listen !  come  nearer  to  me. 
What  I  have  to  say  is  a  secret  be- 
tween us  two.  I  deceived  you  lately 
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in  saying  that  I  was  not  made  to  see 
the  whole  world  in  one  man  only.  It 
cost  me  not  a  little,  for  my  heart  gave 
the  lie  to  my  lips.  I  would  have 
been  intensely  happy  had  I  dared  to 
become  your  wife.  I  knew  this  long 
ago,  ever  since  the  day  when  you 
carried  home  our  little  Joachim  in 
your  arms.  Then  it  was  that  I  first 
said  to  myself — "  To  have  this  child 
and  this  man  for  my  very  own  would 
be  to  have  nothing  more  left  to  wish 
for  on  this  earth."  But  it  was  not 
to  be.  I  had  to  bury  the  child,  also 
the  love  for  the  man,  deep,  deep  in 
my  heart.  But  it  remained  ever 
living,  and  now  I  can  thank  you, 
Johannes,  for  all  the  love  and  faith 
you  have  showered  upon  me.  Raise 
my  head  a  little.  So — I  would  gaze 
on  you  once  more  distinctly,  and  it  is 
strange  how  my  eyes  are  so  dim  with 
sleep,  though  my  soul  is  awake.' 

"  I  then  helped  her  to  sit  up  in  the 
pillows,  and  approaching  my  face  to 
hers,  saw  her  eyes  fixed  upon  me  with 
a  strange  lustre. 

"  '  You  please  me,  my  friend,'  she 
said.  'There  is  not  a  single  grain 
of  falsehood  in  your  face  or  in  your 
heart,  but  now  a  great  sorrow  in  both. 
Be  cheerful,  dearest  one,  and  think  of 
me  without  tears.  Am  I  not  always 
near  you  wherever  I  go  1  As  to  meet- 
ing again  ? ' — she  slowly  shook  her  head. 
'  If  only  I  could  be  sure  of  meeting 
you  and  my  boy  again  !  But  those 
other  faces !  No,  no !  We  have  satiated 
ourselves  down  here  at  the  board  of 
life — or  rather,  we  are  wise  people 
who  stop  eating  just  when  their  ap- 
petite is  keenest, — and  now  others 
will  seat  themselves  on  our  places. 
But,  before  rising,  let  us  wish  each 
other  "  Gesegnete  Mahlzeit." 1  Come, 
kiss  me  once,  only  once,  as  a  loving 
husband  kisses  his  wife,  and  then 
will  I  stretch  myself  out  and  take 
my  afternoon  rest.' 
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"My  trembling  lips  touched  her 
cold  mouth. 

" '  Dear  Johannes  ! '  she  breathed, 
clasping  my  hand  tightly  as  she  sank 
back  in  the  pillows.  Then  she  smiled 
once  more,  already  celestially,  and 
closed  her  eyes.  Her  hand  still  quiv- 
ered slightly. 

"An  hour  later  it  lay  cold  and 
still  in  mine." 

This  tardy  deathbed  revelation 
almost  takes  away  our  breath. 
"Are  there  really  such  women?" 
we  cannot  help  asking  indignantly, 
"  capable  of  thus  concealing  their 
feelings  up  to  the  very  brink  of 
the  grave,  only  to  disclose  them  at 
the  last,  in  what  would  seem  to  be 
the  very  refinement  of  cruel  co- 
quetry ? " 

After  having  spoilt  the  life  and 
career  of  her  too  devoted  lover, 
and  accepted  from  him  every 
sacrifice  which  man  can  make  to 
woman,  Luise  had  not  the  right 
to  refuse  herself  to  this  faithful 
and  enduring  passion.  Such  is  not 
the  action  of  flesh  and  blood  surely, 
but  rather  of  some  fabulous  species 
of  automat,  and  we  can  feel  neither 
admiration  for  such  frigid  virtue, 
nor  sympathy  for  such  needless  and 
incomprehensible  abnegation. 

As  to  Johannes,  a  little  more 
manly  self-assertion  would  have 
served  him  better,  and  become 
him  infinitely  more  than  this 
maundering  quixotic  adoration ; 
and  we  lay  aside  the  book  with  a 
latent  impression  that  these  sub- 
limely noble-minded  lovers  are,  in 
fact,  nothing  more  than  a  pair  of 
egregious  fools. 


1  Literally  "  blest  meal,"  a  German  form  of  salutation  after  meals. 
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EXPEKIENCES   OF  AN  ENGLISH  ENGINEER   ON  THE   CONGO. 


So  little  is  known  by  the  mass 
of  English  readers  about  the 
Congo  Free  State,  and  the  great 
river  from  which  it  takes  its  name, 
that  a  few  details  may  not  be  out 
of  place  here.  Before  Stanley  had 
shown  it  to  be  the  Lualaba,  which 
Livingstone  took  for  the  head- 
waters of  the  Nile,  the  Congo  was 
a  mere  name  to  people  not  con- 
nected with  the  ivory  or  oil  trade  ; 
and  even  now,  since  the  opening 
up,  under  the  auspices  of  King 
Leopold  of  Belgium,  of  the  great 
waterway  into  the  heart  of  Africa, 
the  vagueness  of  average  ideas  on 
the  subject  may  be  inferred  from 
those  of  a  certain  gentleman  who 
offered  his  services  at  the  Brussels 
Bureau  de  L'Etat  Independant 
du  Congo,  without  even  knowing 
where  the  Congo  was ;  and,  on  his 
arrival  at  Boma,  finding  that  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Upper  River, 
and  would  have  to  march  some  235 
miles  to  reach  it,  would  gladly 
have  returned  home  again. 

The  Congo,  then — if  we  look 
upon  Livingstone's  Luapula  as  the 
main  stream,  and  not  rather  the 
Lualaba  or  Kamolondo  (heard  of 
but  not  seen  by  Livingstone,  and 
called  by  him  Young's  River), 
which  has  its  source,  according  to 
Capello  and  Ivens,  in  Katanga, 
about  8°  south — rises,  under  the 
name  of  the  Chambezi,  in  the 
Chibale  Hills,  in  the  country ,  of 
Mambwe,  south  of  Lake  Tangani- 
ka.  It  enters  Lake  Bangweolo — 
famous  in  connection  with  the 
great  traveller's  last  wanderings — 
and  leaves  it  again  at  its  S.W. 


corner,  as  the  Luapula,  which 
flows  north  till  it  reaches  Lake 
Moero,  and  then  is  supposed  to 
take  a  IST.W.  course  as  far  as  Lake 
Lanji,  where  it  joins  the  Lualaba 
from  the  S.W.,  but  this  region  is 
still  unexplored.  After  this — ac- 
cording to  the  curious  African 
fashion  of  transferring  to  the 
main  stream  the  name  of  every 
affluent  which  enters  it  —  it  is 
known  as  the  Lualaba,  and  this 
name,  or  that  of  "  Livingstone 
River,"  is  commonly  applied  to  its 
whole  upper  course,  the  changes 
in  native  nomenclature  being  too 
numerous  and  puzzling  to  follow. 
From  Lake  Lanji  the  Lualaba 
flows  (roughly  speaking)  first  in 
a  N.W.  direction,  past  the  Arab 
settlement  of  Nyangwe,  and  then 
due  north,  to  the  equator,  where  it 
throws  itself  over  the  seven  cata- 
racts of  Stanley  Falls.  Here,  on 
an  island  at  the  foot  of  the  lowest 
cataract,  stood  the  Free  State  sta- 
tion, which  was  attacked  by  the 
Arabs  in  September  1886,  as  shall 
be  related  further  on.1  North  of 
the  equator  the  Congo  makes  a 
great  bend  westward,  crossing  the 
line  again  in  long.  18°  E.  For 
about  a  mile  to  the  north-west  of 
Stanley  Falls,  the  river  flows  be- 
tween high  banks,  but  it  then  enters 
a  large  plain,  some  500  miles  in 
extent,  and  the  width  of  its  bed 
varies  from  2^  to  5  miles.  It  is  so 
full  of  islands,  that  only  at  three 
or  four  points  is  an  uninterrupted 
view  obtained  from  bank  to  bank. 
The  misleading  statement  (without 
mention  of  the  islands)  that  both 


1  This  station  is  now  to  be  re-established,  with  Hamed  bin  Mohammed,  alias 
Tippu-Tib,  as  governor.  The  notes  from  which  the  above  is  compiled  were 
written  probably  before  the  Emin  Pasha  Relief  Expedition  had  left  England, 
certainly  before  any  news  of  it  had  reached  the  Upper  Congo. 
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banks  are  seldom  visible  at  the 
same  time,  has  given  rise  to  mis- 
taken and  exaggerated  ideas  of  the 
size  of  the  river.  This  great  plain 
is  covered  for  the  most  part  with 
dense  tropical  jungle,  abounding  in 
rare  and  valuable  forms  of  plant- 
life.  Tree-ferns,  and  many  varie- 
ties of  orchids  yet  undescribed, 
are  common,  as  well  as  the  wild 
coffee-shrub,  several  kinds  of  plants 
yielding  india  -  rubber,  mahogany 
and  other  splendid  timber-trees. 
At  Iboko,  on  the  northern  bank 
(in  lat.  2°  N.,  long.  19°  E.),  is  the 
station  of  Bangala  (so  called  from 
the  tribe  inhabiting  Iboko  and  the 
surrounding  country),  the  farthest 
outpost  of  the  Free  State  since  the 
one  at  Stanley  Falls  was  aban- 
doned. At  the  equator  is  another 
Free  State  station  (Equateurville), 
and  also  one  belonging  to  the  Liv- 
ingstone Inland  Mission ;  and  at 
Lukolela,  about  100  miles  lower 
down,  the  Baptist  missionaries 
have  established  themselves.  About 
1 50  miles  below  Lukolela,  the  level 
banks  rise  into  hills,  and  the  stream 
becomes  narrower,  while  its  volume 
is  increased  by  the  influx  of  the 
Lawson  River,  and  the  mighty 
Kwa  or  Kassai,  nearly  as  large  as 
the  main  stream.  Near  the  mouth 
of  the  Kassai  are  two  Roman  Ca- 
tholic mission  stations — one  found- 
ed by  the  Societe  d'Alger,  the 
other  under  the  Societe  du  St  Es- 
prit. From  here  to  Stanley  Pool 
the  scenery  is  much  like  that  on 
the  Rhine  between  Bonn  and 
Mainz,  though  on  a  larger  scale, 
and  wanting  the  essential  features 
of  vineyards  and  ruined  castles.  As 
for  the  vineyards,  they  may  come  in 


time,  as  wild  grapes  have  been  dis- 
covered near  the  Kassai ;  but  for  my 
own  part,  I  must  say  I  prefer  the 
Congo  to  anything  the  Rhine  can 
show.  The  hills,  covered  with  forest, 
or  else  with  tall  grass,  increase  in 
height  till  they  are  almost  entitled 
to  the  name  of  mountains,  and  at 
the  same  time  encroach  upon  the 
river-bed  till,  in  Kimpoko  Channel, 
it  is  so  narrow  that  the  current 
seems  to  have  been,  as  it  were, 
turned  on  edge  to  pass  through  it, 
and  runs  like  a  mill-race.  Suddenly 
the  ranges  retreat  on  either  hand, 
and,  curving  round  to  right  and  left, 
enclose  the  beautiful  sheet  of  water 
known  as  Stanley  Pool,  with  the 
green  island  of  Bamu  in  the  centre. 
The  view  is  bounded  on  the  right 
by  Dover  Cliffs,  and  far  away  to 
the  left  by  a  distant  range  of 
mountains.  Close  to  the  entrance  of 
the  Pool,  on  the  left  or  south  bank, 
is  Kimpoko,  where  a  Methodist 
mission  has  lately  taken  up  its 
quarters ;  and  at  the  other  end, 
just  at  the  point  where  the  river 
leaves  it,  is  Kinchassa,  with  the 
stations  of  the  Free  State  and  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society.  Op- 
posite Kinchassa,  on  the  northern 
bank,  is  the  French  port  of  Brazza- 
ville.1 

Rounding  Kallina  Point,  we 
enter  the  Ntamo  Rapids,  and 
come  in  view  of  the  blue  flag  of 
the  Etat  Independant  du  Congo 
waving  from  the  top  of  Mount 
Leopold.  Leopoldville  stands  on 
the  slope  of  the  hill,  half-way 
down — or  stood,  as  I  saw  it  on  my 
arrival,  for  the  station  buildings 
have  now  been  transferred  to 
Kinchassa.  The  hillside  was 


1  Readers  of  Stanley's  '  The  Congo,  and  the  Founding  of  its  Free  State,'  tfill 
remember  how  M.  de  Brazza,  hearing  that  the  explorer  was  on  his  way  to  Stan- 
ley Pool,  hastened  up  and  took  possession  of  the  right  bank  in  the  name  of  France. 
The  French  possessions  now  extend  along  the  river  from  Manyanga  to  a  point 
opposite  Lukolela,  and  thence  to  the  west  coast,  including  the  basins  of  the 
rivers  Ogowe"  and  Kwilu. 
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terraced,  and  planted  with  ban- 
anas and  pine-apples — an  avenue 
of  the  latter  leading  down  to  what 
was  known  as  the  "Port" — in 
reality  the  shipbuilding  and  re- 
pairing yard,  with  three  mud  huts 
for  stores  and  workshops.  The 
platform  on  the  top  of  the  hill 
commands,  on  a  clear  day,  one  of 
the  finest  views  on  the  Congo. 

For  some  230  miles  below  Stan- 
ley Pool,  the  river  is  unavailable 
as  a  means  of  communication,  and 
the  caravan  road  runs  along  the 
south  bank,  from  Leopoldville  to 
Matadi  ("the  rocks"),  at  the  foot 
of  the  rapids.  The  road  originally 
constructed  by  Stanley  (when  his 
engineering  operations  earned  him, 
as  is  well  known,  the  title  of  Bula 
Matadi,  the  Rock  -  breaker),  was 
on  the  north  bank,  but  has  been 
given  up,  as  the  ground  is  rougher 
than  on  the  other  side.  There  is, 
however,  a  talk  of  its  being  re- 
sumed, especially  as  the  country 
on  the  south  side  is  now  infested 
by  bands  of  marauders,  mostly  de- 
serters from  the  service  of  the 
State ;  caravans  are  frequently 
robbed,  and  carriers  almost  unat- 
tainable— in  fact  mails  seem  to  be 
the  only  things  that  reach  Leopold- 
ville in  safety,  and  these  are  very 
irregular. 

Steamers  run  regularly  between 
Matadi  and  Banana,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  (a  distance  of  110 
miles),  passing  various  mission  and 
trading  stations,  the  chief  of 
which  is  Boma,  on  the  north  bank, 
which  may  be  termed  the  capital 
of  the  Free  State,  since  the  Ad- 
ministrator-General has  his  offices 
there. 

Banana  was  indeed  a  welcome 
sight  when  I  arrived  there  after  a 
six  weeks'  voyage  from  England, 
during  which  the  Sad  Thome  had 
called  at  Madeira,  some  of  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands,  Bolama 
(Bissao),  Princes'  Island,  and  St 


Thomas.  Standing  out  between 
the  sea  and  river,  its  white  roofs 
seemed  specially  clear  and  inviting 
after  the  ill-flavoured  Portuguese 
settlements  we  had  been  visiting. 
I  landed  in  the  usual  fashion, 
being  carried  from  the  boat  through 
the  shallow  water  by  two  natives. 
The  boat,  by  the  by,  was  that  be- 
longing to  the  Congo  Free  State 
factory,  and  the  "  Kruboys  "  who 
manned  her,  dressed  in  neat  uni- 
forms, pulled  steadily  and  in  good 
time,  to  the  tune  of  "  One  more 
river  to  cross ! "  This  air  is 
known  to  them  as  "  Stanley  song  " 
— they  or  their  predecessors  hav- 
ing learnt  it  from  Bula  Matadi 
himself,  as  a  "chantee,"  when 
hauling  the  steamers  overland  be- 
tween Vivi  and  Isanghila. 

I  was  received  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Free  State,  and 
made  comfortable  for  the  two  days 
I  had  to  wait  for  a  steamer  to 
take  me  to  Boma.  I  spent  them 
in  looking  round  the  various  trad- 
ing houses  established  here.  Be- 
sides the  Free  State,  there  are 
English,  French,  Dutch,  and  Por- 
tuguese factories — the  oldest  being 
that  of  MM.  Daumas,  Berand,  & 
Co.,  of  Paris,  which  dates  from 
1855,  and  gave  the  place  the  name 
of  "  French  Point,"  by  which  it  is 
sometimes  known.  I  was  agree- 
ably surprised  by  the  fact  that 
the  living  here  was  by  no  means 
so  bad  as  I  had  imagined ;  for, 
though  it  is  true  that  most  of  the 
food  consists  of  tinned  goods  from 
Europe,  I  discovered  that  a  little 
ingenuity  in  cooking  them  would 
produce  dishes  greatly  preferable 
to  the  tough  goat  and  the  ever- 
lasting fowl.  The  steamer  arriv- 
ed on  the  third  day,  and  in  a 
few  hours  I  found  myself  at  Boma, 
where,  on  reporting  myself  to  the 
Administrator  -  General,  I  was  di- 
rected to  proceed  to  Leopoldville, 
and  place  myself  under  the  orders 
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of  the  chief  of  that  station.  Ac- 
cordingly, next  day  I  went  on 
board  another  steamer,  and  reach- 
ed Matadi  (opposite  Vivi)  in  the 
evening.  Though  I  was  to  start 
from  Matadi  on  the  march  to 
Leopoldville,  I  was  obliged  first 
to  cross  to  Vivi  in  order  to  be 
supplied  with  tent  and  provisions 
for  the  journey.  I  was  unable  to 
do  this  till  next  day,  and  was 
kept  there  three  days  by  my 
preparations,  and  detained  still 
further,  on  my  return  to  Matadi, 
owing  to  the  local  chief's  failure  to 
fulfil  his  promise  of  procuring  the 
necessary  carriers. 

Vivi  Station — the  native  town 
from  which  it  takes  its  name  is  men- 
tioned by  Captain  Tuckey  as  Banza 
Bibbi — is  now,  like  Leopoldville, 
a  thing  of  the  past.  Its  situa- 
tion, on  the  corner  of  a  jutting 
hill,  which  at  first  seemed  emi- 
nently healthy,  has  been  found  to 
be  the  reverse;  cold  winds  blow 
with  extreme  force  down  the  con- 
fined gorge  of  the  Congo,  at  the 
entrance  to  which  it  is  placed ; 
and  chills  are,  on  that  river,  as 
fruitful  a  source  of  fever  as  mal- 
aria. Matadi  has  taken  the  place 
of  Vivi,  so  far  as  a  starting-point 
was  necessary  for  the  caravan 
road,  and  the  buildings  of  the 
station  have  mostly  been  trans- 
ferred bodily  to  Boma. 

My  first  care  after  securing  my 
stores — consisting  of  two  boxes  of 
"  chop "  (the  technical  name  for 
all  provisions  out  here),  cooking 
utensils,  tent,  camp-bed,  and  lan- 
tern— was  to  get  rid  of  all  Euro- 
pean trunks  and  portmanteaus, 
and  have  my  worldly  goods  made 
up  into  packs  of  some  60  Ib.  each  : 
65  Ib.  is  the  regulation  load  for  a 
"  pagazi,"  but  it  is  better  to  be  on 
'the  safe  side,  and  the  lighter  the 


load,  the  less  chance  is  there  of  its 
being  suddenly  dropped  —  most 
likely  in  some  inconvenient  place, 
such  as  the  middle  of  a  stream.  I 
had  some  things  soaked  and  spoiled 
in  this  way. 

At  last  my  men  were  mus- 
tered —  seven  carriers,  and  two 
native  soldiers  to  serve  as  escort, 
besides  my  interpreter  and  gun- 
bearer,  a  Zanzibari  who  had  cross- 
ed Africa  with  Stanley.  We 
started  at  7  A.M.  on  the  10th  of 
June  1886,  and  then  my  sorrows 
began. 

Two  other  white  men,  a  Swede 
and  a  German,  started  at  the  same 
time,  with  their  respective  carri- 
ers, but  owing  to  the  nature  of 
the  country  we  soon  got  separat- 
ed, and  had  to  shift  each  for  him- 
self. The  so-called  road  was  a 
path  about  nine  inches  wide, 
bounded  on  either  side  by  a  dense 
jungle  of  cane-like  grass  that  was 
never  lower  than  my  shoulders, 
and  sometimes  rose  to  a  height  of 
16  or  20  feet.  After  leaving 
Matadi,  it  passes  over  two  hills, 
which  looked  to  me  almost  verti- 
cal ;  indeed  it  does  not  deserve  the 
name  of  a  path,  being  only  the 
bed  of  a  torrent,  which  affords  the 
pedestrian  the  pleasant  exercise  of 
hopping  from  one  huge  boulder  to 
another.  It  was  a  marvel  to  me 
how  the  carriers  contrived  to  keep 
their  footing ;  but  they  walked 
bolt-upright,  carrying  their  loads 
on  their  heads  with  seeming  ease. 
However,  I  looked  after  them  as 
sharply  as  I  could,  having  been 
warned  that  they  would  attempt 
to  practise  on  the  ignorance  of  a 
"  Mundeli "  a  new  to  the  country ; 
and  accordingly,  it  was  not  long 
before  I  saw  a  burden  cast  down, 
and  its  bearer  afflicted  with  a 
most  conspicuous  and  deinonstra- 


1  White  man. 
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tive  shivering  fit.  I  had  to  walk 
up  to  him  and  remonstrate  by 
means  of  the  long  staff  which 
every  white  man  in  the  country 
carries,  and  which  certainly,  on 
every  application,  effected  a  mar- 
vellous cure.  It  was  the  only 
thing  I  could  do  at  the  time,  as  I 
had  no  power  to  stop  their  pay ; 
and,  had  I  yielded,  and  allowed 
them  to  rest,  they  would  have  re- 
mained on  the  spot  till  their  pro- 
visions were  consumed,  and  then 
decamped,  leaving  their  loads  and 
me  alone  in  the  wilderness. 

We  did  not  march  above  ten 
miles  on  the  first  day.  I  made 
the  mistake  of  walking  at  the 
head  of  my  caravan,  which,  from 
the  nature  of  the  path,  had  to 
proceed  in  single  file ;  and,  as  a 
consequence,  had  every  now  and 
then  to  walk  back,  say  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  to  cure  an  attack  of 
sickness  somewhere  in  the  rear. 
By  the  time  I  caught  sight  of  the 
Livingstone  Inland  Mission  Station 
at  Palaballa,  it  was  5  P.M.,  and  I 
was  so  exhausted  with  heat  and 
thirst,  that  I  left  to  the  soldiers 
the  task  of  bringing  up  stragglers, 
and  made  for  the  house  at  once, 
where  I  received  a  hearty  wel- 
come. By  6.30  my  carriers  had 
not  arrived — this  was  serious,  as 
my  tent,  bedding,  and  "  chop- 
boxes  "  were  in  their  hands.  I 
had  tea  with  the  missionary  and 
his  wife,  but  they  had  not  a  room 
in  the  house  to  offer  me,  and  I  was 
fain  to  seek  the  hospitality  of  the 
black  potentate  of  the  district,  one 
Nozo,  who  has  built  a  hut,  rather 
more  elaborate  than  most  of  the 
dwellings  in  those  parts,  for  the 
entertainment  of  travelling  whites. 
His  Majesty  pi'esented  me  with 
the  key,  and  ordered  one  of  his 
subjects  to  show  the  way  with  a 
lantern.  I  found  two  beds,  but 
only  one  of  them  furnished  with 
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a  mosquito-curtain,  and  that  occu- 
pied by  one  of  my  companions  of 
the  morning — so  that  I  was  forced 
to  make  myself  as  comfortable  as 
I  could  in  the  other.  By  6.30 
the  next  morning,  the  men  had 
dropped  in  by  twos  and  threes, — 
having  lain  down  to  sleep  here  and 
there  by  the  roadside,  and  I  got 
them  all  started  an  hour  later. 
This  time,  taught  by  experience,  I 
made  them  all  walk  in  front  of 
me— so  that  no  one  could  be  taken 
ill  without  getting  directly  under 
my  feet,— keeping  my  interpreter 
close  beside  me  with  my  rifle  and 
revolver.  I  was  greatly  disap- 
pointed, however,  in  my  hopes  of 
shooting,  as,  with  the  exception  of 
a  couple  of  good-sized  birds,  and 
a  distant  view  of  two  elephants 
(which  it  was  no  use  attempting 
to  stalk,  as  I  had  just  broken  the 
spring  of  my  rifle),  I  saw  nothing 
worth  wasting  cartridges  at.  I 
reached  Leopoldville  in  about 
three  weeks,  without  any  adven- 
tures more  exciting  than  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  with  my  carriers 
(which  was  ultimately  arranged 
in  a  satisfactory  manner)  at  the 
crossing  of  the  Inkissi  river — and 
an  attack  of  fever,  which  delayed 
me  four  or  five  days. 

At  Leopoldville  I  received  or- 
ders to  go  to  Bangala  on  board  the 
A.  I.  A.  (Association  Internation- 
ale Africaine),  a  launch  of  ten  tons, 
to  which  I  was  appointed  as  engi- 
neer. She  had  lately  been  repaired 
and  greatly  improved  by  the  engi- 
neer of  the  State,  who  had  trans- 
ferred to  her  the  engine  and  boiler 
of  the  old  Royal,  now  reduced  to 
the  rank  of  a  lighter.  Her  speed 
had  been  much  increased,  and 
a  sun-deck  put  up  from  stem  to 
stern,  which  enabled  us  to  travel 
with  a  great  degree  of  comfort 
during  the  heat  of  the  day.  This 
work  was  done  under  great  diffi- 
2  M 
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culties  for  want  of  tools,  the  near- 
est lathe  being  at  Boma.  The 
small  turning  was  executed  by 
means  of  a  drilling-machine,  while 
the  larger  articles  had  to  be  chipped 
and  filed  true  by  hand.  The  En 
Avant  was  just  then  out  of  water 
undergoing  like  repairs;  and  should 
Stanley  return  to  the  Congo  now, 
he  would  hardly  know  his  steam- 
ers for  the  same  boats  in  which 
he  ascended  the  river  to  found  the 
Free  State. 

Every  one  on  the  Congo  rises 
early,  breakfast  being  served  at 
6  A.M.,  after  which  all  proceed  to 
their  work  till  11,  when  lunch  is 
ready.  After  lunch  comes  the 
siesta,  and  till  2  P.M.  the  station 
is  as  quiet  as  the  City  of  London 
on  Sunday.  At  2  we  turn  to 
again  till  5.30.  Dinner  comes  on 
at  6  P.M.  And  thus  the  routine  goes 
on  day  after  day,  varied  only  by 
the  arrival  and  departure  of  cara- 
vans or  steamers.  I  was  kept 
pretty  busy ;  but  owing  to  a  delay 
of  the  caravan  in  bringing  up  stores 
for  Bangala,  I  did  not  start  for  the 
latter  place  till  nearly  a  month 
after  my  arrival  at  L<gopoldville, 
and  in  this  time  I  contrived  to 
visit  Kinchassa,  and  have  a  look 
at  Stanley  Pool — a  splendid  sheet 
of  water  for  pleasure-sailing,  if  any 
one  out  here  had  time  for  that. 
At  last  all  the  stores  arrived,  and 
I  left  Leopoldville  on  the  morning 
of  July  18th,  not  without  a  sigh  of 
regret  at  going  out  of  the  world 
entirely,  so  to  speak ;  for,  though 
I  had  my  wish  in  being  appointed 
to  the  Upper  Congo,  I  had  just 
heard  from  Dhanis,  who  was  going 
with  me  to  Bangala,  that  we  were 
only  to  have  a  mail  once  in  six 
months. 

The  captain  of  the  A.  I.  A.  had 
been  nearly  three  years  on  the 
Congo,  and  was  well  up  in  all 
"  dodges "  for  getting  along  ;  so 


\v«-  not  only  made  good  progress, 
but  managed  to  be  very  comfort- 
able, on  the  whole.  He  had  only 
fi\t  months  more  to  stay  in  the 
country,  and  talked  nearly  every 
day  of  his  return  home.  Poor 
fellow,  he  was  never  to  see  his 
home  again ! 

The  little  A.  I.  A.  was  heavily 
loaded,  so  I  was  very  glad  to 
find  that  we  only  had  one  passen- 
ger, Lieutenant  Dhanis  ;  the  rest 
of  the  officers  appointed  to  the 
upper  river  were  to  follow  next 
day  by  the  Stanley  (a  stern-wheeler, 
and  the  largest  steamer  owned  by 
the  State  on  the  Upper  Congo). 
The  crew  consisted  of  Captain 

D and  myself,  nine  Zanzibaris, 

and  two  boys.  We  also  had  four 
native  passengers,  but  these  re- 
mained forward  with  the  crew. 
Our  voyage  was  very  pleasant  as 
far  as  Bolobo,  where  the  river 
widens  and  the  banks  become 
level.  Here  the  many  intricate 
channels  and  shifting  sandbanks, 
as  well  as  floating  islands  and  loose 
trees,  make  navigation  a  hard  task 
even  for  Mark  Twain's  Mississippi 
pilot.  No  lead-line  is  used,  but  a 
native  is  stationed  in  the  bows  of 
the  boat  with  a  twenty-foot  pole, 
with  which  he  feels  for  soundings ; 
and  unless  accurate  measurements 
are  wanted  for  purposes  of  survey, 
this  method  answers  well  enough. 
When  all  was  going  smoothly,  and 
the  unassisted  efforts  of  the  fire- 
man and  greaser  were  sufficient  to 
keep  the  engine  right,  I  amused 
myself  with  "  hippo  "  shooting  ; 
but,  though  I  killed  more  than  one, 
they  sank,  and  could  not  be  recov- 
ered. I  thought  myself  sure  of 
one  who  was  standing  in  the  shal- 
lows, and  indeed  mortally  wounded 
him,  but  he  sprang  into  deep  water 
and  disappeared  at  once. 

We  had  been  out  about  six 
days,  when  we  stopped  for  the 
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night  not  far  from  Lukolela.  As 
wood  is  the  only  fuel  used  in  these 
steamers,  a  party  of  men  (who 
rest  by  day)  are  sent  ashore  every 
night  to  cut  the  next  day's  supply, 
while  the  boat  is  anchored  till 
morning.  Having  landed  the 
woodcutters,  and  made  every- 
thing right,  we  then — the  captain, 
Lieutenant  Dhanis,  and  myself 
— sat  down  to  dinner,  and  soon 
after  it  was  over  I  turned  in,  being 
very  tired.  I  should  explain  that 
there  are  no  cabins  in  the  A.  I.  A. 
Our  sleeping-places  were  at  the 
stern  of  the  boat — the  captain's 
being  farthest  aft ;  our  mosquito- 
curtains  were  fastened  up  to  her 
sides,  and  our  camp -mat tresses 
reached  right  across  her,  as  she  is 
only  about  six  feet  in  the  beam. 

Captain  D was  in  high  spirits, 

and  kept  playing  tunes  on  a  melo- 
deon  we  had  with  us ;  talking,  in 
the  intervals,  of  his  home  at  Brus- 
sels, and  his  delight  at  soon  seeing 
it  again.  Presently  he  poured  out 
three  glasses  of  Portuguese  wine, 
and  handed  one  to  Lieutenant 
Dhanis,  and  the  other  (under  the 
mosquito-curtain)  to  me.  I  tasted 
it  and  passed  it  out  again,  with  the 
remark,  "  It's  too  strong;  put  some 
Congo  in  it ! "  He  added  a  little 
water,  and  said,  "  Hang  it,  man, 
it's  pure  water  !  "  and  I  never 
heard  him  speak  again ;  for,  soon 
after,  I  turned  over  and  went  to 
sleep,  with  the  strains  of  "  Myoso- 
tis  " — which  I  had  asked  him  to 
play — ringing  in  my  ears.  Next 
morning,  instead  of  being  called  by 
him  as  usual,  I  slept  on  till  roused 
by  Lieutenant  Dhanis,  who  came  to 
me  with  a  white  scared  face,  ask- 
ing, "  Where  is  the  captain  1 "  "I 
don't  know,"  I  replied.  "  I  believe 
he's  in  the  Congo, "  said  Dhanis.  Of 
course  I  was  up  like  a  shot.  Sure 
enough,  there  was  the  captain's 
bed — his  clothes,  boots,  hat,  all 


lying  beside  it ;  his  mosquito-cur- 
tain untorn  showed  that  nothing 
unusual  had  taken  place ;  and  he 
could  not  have  got  ashore  without 
awakening  either  Dhanis  or  myself, 
as  the  boat  was  anchored  with  her 
bow  to  the  bank.  We  questioned 
the  men,  but  none  had  seen  or 
heard  anything  save  occasional 
splashes  in  the  water — which  no 
one  on  the  Congo  ever  heeds,  as 
the  crocodiles  and  hippopotami 
may  be  heard  splashing  all  night 
long.  How  it  happened  will 
never  be  known  till  the  day  of 
judgment  ;  we  could  only  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  had 
got  up  in  the  night,  fallen  over 
the  stern  of  the  boat,  and  gone 
down  (being  unable  to  swim)  with- 
out a  cry  —  perhaps  never  even 
rising  to  the  surface  a  second  time, 
as  the  current  is  very  strong.  We 
searched  the  sandbanks  for  miles 
down  the  river,  and  promised  large 
rewards  to  the  natives  for  finding 
the  captain's  body  or  any  traces  of 
him,  but  in  vain.  The  sea  may, 
but  the  Upper  Congo  never  gives 
up  its  dead. 

We  were  compelled  at  length  to 
proceed,  as  we  had  orders  to  reach 
Bangala  before  the  Stanley,  but 
should  have  been  unable  to  do  so 
had  we  not  had  on  board  a  Zanzi- 
bari  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  river,  and  able  to  act  as  pilot, 
Dhanis  and  myself  being  both  new 
to  the  country.  We  reached  Ban- 
gala  fifteen  days  after  leaving  Leo- 
poldville  without  being  overtaken 
by  the  larger  boat — rather  to  my 
surprise,  as  after  the  loss  of  our 
captain  we  could  not,  of  course, 
make  the  same  progress  as  before. 

My  first  view  of  Bangala  was 
not  enchanting.  All  I  could  see 
before  me  in  the  dusk  of  an  Afri- 
can evening  when  I  stopped  the 
boat  was  a  steep  mud-bank,  with 
a  house  of  the  same  material  at 
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the  top.  I  was  tired,  hungry,  and 
ready  to  fall  asleep  on  my  feet, 
and  it  was  not  particularly  cheer- 
ing to  find  that  not  a  spare  room 
was  to  be  had  in  the  station ; 
however,  I  slept  soundly  enough, 
in  spite  of  the  mosquitoes,  wrapped 
in  my  blanket,  on  a  native  mat 
under  the  mess-room  table. 

The  Stanley  arrived  next  day, 
bringing,  among  other  officers, 
Captain  Coquilhat,  under  whose 
orders,  as  chief  of  Bangala  station, 
I  was  to  be  for  the  future.  He 
was  warmly  welcomed  by  the  Ban- 
galas,  with  whom  he  is  a  great 
favourite,  and  who  got  up  a  grand 
dance  and  malafu  -  drinking  that 
night  in  his  honour.  Three  days 
after,  the  steamer  left  for  Stanley 
Falls,  and  it  was  then  only  that  I 
really  had  time  to  look  round  and 
gain  a  better  impression  of  the 
station  than  I  had  received  on  the 
night  of  my  arrival.  Two  new 
houses  were  being  built,  in  one  of 
which  I  was  to  take  up  my  quar- 
ters ;  but  till  they  were  finished,  I 
was  forced  to  make  myself  at  home 
in  the  gun-room,  while  Lieutenant 
Dhanis  was  relegated  to  the  pro- 
vision -  store.  For  more  than  a 
month  I  slept  on  a  bed  formed  of 
two  planks  supported  at  either  end 
on  a  barrel,  which,  on  examination, 
I  found  to  contain  charges  of  pow- 
der for  the  two  mountain  Krupp 
guns ;  while  boxes  of  cartridges, 
cans  of  turpentine,  and  every  va- 
riety of  explosive  were  in  close 
proximity.  Reading  in  bed  was 
of  course  out  of  the  question,  and 
even  taking  a  light  into  the  room 
would  have  been  a  hazardous  ex- 
periment had  I  not  made  myself 
acquainted  with  the  position  of  the 
various  items.  Indeed,  one  night 
while  a  regular  tropical  thunder- 
storm was  raging,  Captain  Co- 
quilhat rushed  in,  in  a  state  of 
the  greatest  alarm,  entreating  me 


to  come  and  share  his  room,  as 
he  feared  I  might  be  shot  by  the 
igniting  of  the  cartridges.  But  as 
the  danger  was  about  the  same  in 
any  part  of  the  station — since  the 
barrels  of  powder  would  have 
blown  the  whole  building  into  the 
middle  of  the  Congo — I  could  see 
no  advantage  in  a  change  of  quar- 
ters, and  thanked  him,  but  re- 
mained where  I  was,  and  went  to 
sleep. 

Captain  Coquilhat  was  the  foun- 
der of  the  station  in  1883,  and  the 
house  does  him  great  credit,  con- 
sidering the  limited  means  at  his 
disposal,  for  it  has  successfully 
resisted  all  the  attacks  of  the  na- 
tives— the  cannibal  river-pirates, 
whose  fleet  of  war-canoes  tried  to 
bar  Stanley's  passage  in  1877.  It 
is  built  of  "  wattle  and  daub,"  the 
woven  branches  supported  by  firm 
upright  posts,  being  plastered  over 
with  the  clay  of  the  country,  which 
becomes  extremely  hard  when 
baked  in  the  sun,  and  renders  the 
whole  fireproof.  The  ceiling  is 
formed  of  logs  laid  right  across 
from  wall  to  wall,  with  an  eight- 
inch  layer  of  clay  spread  all  over 
them,  and  over  all  is  a  roof  of 
palm -leaves,  supported  on  pillars 
standing  at  a  distance  of  eight  feet 
from  the  walls,  and  forming  a  ver- 
andah all  round.  This  roof  can  be 
set  on  fire  and  burnt  right  off — in- 
deed, I  believe  this  has  happened 
— without  injuring  the  rest  of  the 
building  in  the  slightest  degree ; 
and  thus  the  great  native  weapon 
— fire — is  rendered  harmless.  The 
windows  are  small,  iron -barred, 
and  placed  very  high  ;  and  so  long 
as  ammunition  lasted,  three  or  four 
white  men  could  hold  the  place 
against  all  the  tribes  on  the  Congo. 
The  two  doors  are  the  weak  point, 
but  could,  in  case  of  need,  be  de 
fended  by  the  mountain  Krupp 
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The  new  houses  have  been  built 
on  the  same  principle,  but  are 
stronger  and  better  in  every  way, 
as  the  chief  of  the  station  was  well 
supplied  with  tools,  and  had  a 
working  force  of  sixty  men,  where- 
as Captain  Coquilhat  planned  and 
executed  the  original  building  with 
ten  men,  half-a-dozen  axes,  and  one 
saw. 

11  December  31,  1886.— .  .  .  I 
have  plenty  to  do,  as  the  station 
is  but  half  finished  ;  a  circular  saw 
is  coming  up  by  the  Stanley;  bricks 
are  being  made,  and  twelve  Ban- 
galas  employed  by  the  State  bring 
in  a  big  log  of  mahogany  every 
day.  These  are  piled  in  the  sta- 
tion-yard to  season,  and  when  the 
saw  is  set  going,  the  two  mud- 
houses  now  here  will  come  down, 
and  four  smaller  ones  of  brick  and 
plank  will  be  built  in  their  places, 
and  every  man  will  have  a  house 
to  himself."  Bangala,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  is  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  plain  which  extends 
from  Stanley  Falls  to  Bolobo.  The 
Congo  is  here  choked  with  constant- 
ly shifting  sandbanks  and  islands, 
which  are  under  water  every  rainy 
season ;  indeed,  the  low  shores  be- 
tween Bolobo  and  Lukolela,  and 
also  between  Mobeka  and  Upoto, 
are  flooded  for  miles  on  either  side 
of  the  river.  Even  in  the  dry 
season  this  land  is  a  swamp,  so 
that  Bangala,  standing  between 
Lukolela  and  Mobeka,  is  practi- 
cally cut  off  from  communication 
with  other  places  except  by  water. 
As  an  instance  of  the  continual 
change  to  which  an  alluvial  plain, 
with  a  large  river  flowing  through 
it,  is  subject,  I  may  mention 
that  on  my  return  from  a  trip  to 
Leopoldville,  after  an  absence  of 
three  or  four  weeks,  I  found  that 
about  an  acre  of  land  had  been 


sliced  off  one  of  the  banks  by  the 
current.  The  station  itself  stands 
on  some  high  ground  in  the  middle 
of  the  native  town  of  Iboko.  It 
is  the  healthiest  post  on  the  Congo, 
and  will,  I  believe,  improve  still 
further  as  the  rice-fields  behind  it 
are  extended,  and  the  rank  tropi- 
cal vegetation  cleared  away.  Moun- 
tain rice  flourishes  here,  and  so,  I 
believe,  would  Indian  rice,  if  sown 
on  some  of  the  higher  islands, 
which  are  only  covered  to  the 
depth  of  three  or  four  inches  dur- 
ing the  rains,  though  more  or  less 
swampy  all  the  year  round. 

Life  in  one  of  the  up-river  sta- 
tions is  very  monotonous.  There 
is,  of  course,  plenty  of  hard  work, 
as  in  all  new  countries,  but  it  soon 
acquires  a  certain  sameness,  parti- 
cularly when,  as  is  the  case  at 
Bangala,  one  is  confined  to  the 
station,  or  at  least  the  village,  from 
one  month's  end  to  another.  As 
there  are  seldom  more  than  three 
white  men  at  Bangala,  without 
counting  myself,  who,  being  at- 
tached to  the  steamer,  and  fre- 
quently sent  on  trips  up  and  down 
river,  enjoy  more  variety,  the  chief 
of  the  station  is,  so  to  speak,  ad- 
scriptus  glebce,  and  cannot  leave 
the  place ;  while  of  other  two  offi- 
cers who  were  there  with  me  for 
some  time,  one  had  not  been  out- 
side the  station  in  six  months,  and 
the  other  only  indulged  in  the 
daily  recreation  of  inspecting  the 
rice  crops,  and  shooting  hawks 
while  doing  so.  There  is  so  much 
work  to  do  that,  even  for  those  who 
are  not  tied  to  the  spot,  shooting, 
the  only  practicable  amusement  of 
the  country,  is  unavailable — more 
especially  elephant-hunting,  which, 
to  be  successful,  requires  at  least 
a  month.1  So  that,  when  the  con- 
tents of  the  last  mail  have  been 


Elephants  are  always  on  the  travel,  eating  as  they  go,  and  a  man  who  sets 
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exhausted,  work,  eat,  and  sleep  is 
the  routine  of  our  days  till  the 
arrival  of  the  next  steamer. 

There  are,  however,  two  reasons 
why  the  up-river  stations  are  pre- 
ferable to  those  on  the  Lower 
Congo  :  firstly,  the  climate  is  bet- 
ter ;  secondly,  "  chop  "  —  in  the 
shape  of  fowls,  goats,  and  fish — is 
more  plentiful,  and  we  are  not 
compelled  to  depend  on  supplies 
from  Europe.  But,  unluckily,  it 
has  been  proved  at  L^opoldville 
that  this  state  of  things  cannot 
last.  The  Europeans  of  that  sta- 
tion have  several  times  been  re- 
duced to  chikwanga l  (the  native 
substitute  for  bread,  prepared  from 
manioc)  and  yams,  all  the  goats 
and  fowls  in  the  district  being 
consumed,  and  the  supplies  from 
Europe  delayed  en  route. 

At  the  time  of  my  first  arrival 
in  the  country,  a  like  difficulty 
was  anticipated  in  a  certain  sta- 
tion (which  I  will  not  name), 
owing  to  a  scarcity  of  carriers, 
and  the  chief  thought  it  better  to 
put  every  one  on  short  allowance. 
Among  other  rations,  Portuguese 
wine  was  issued  at  the  rate  of 
half  a  bottle  per  man  per  day. 
Each  man  had  to  send  his  "  boy  " 
to  the  store  with  his  bottle  every 
other  day,  and,  of  course,  there 
was  a  rush  for  the  big  bottles. 


The  storekeeper,  instructed  by  the 
chief,  refused  everything  larger 
than  a  champagne-bottle;  and  as 
the  second  officer  in  charge  of  the 
station  superintended  the  issuing 
of  rations  in  person,  there  was  no 
chance  for  any  man  to  get  more 
than  his  share.  This  did  not  please 
the  engineers,  who  decided,  at  a 
council  held  in  the  mess-room  of 
the  Stanley,  that  half  a  bottle  per 
day  was  not  enough ;  and  forth- 
with a  collection  of  empty  bottles 
began  to  accumulate  in  the  engin- 
eers' store,  and  experiments  were 
instituted  to  find  out  whether  the 
capacity  of  any  one  of  them  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  rest,  but  with 
very  unsatisfactory  results.  At 
last  some  one  suggested  the  de- 
vice of  blowing  out  the  bulge  in 
the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  so  as  to 
leave  it  nearly  flat.  No  sooner 
said  than  done.  Not  only  was 
the  bottom  flattened,  but  it  was 
found  possible  by  means  of  heat 
to  slightly  stretch  the  bottle  itself, 
so  that,  though  it  appeared  very 
little  larger  than  an  ordinary 
champagne -bottle,  it  would  hold 
nearly  half  as  much  again.  The 
trick  remained  undiscovered  till 
the  engineers  had  all  finished  their 
term  of  service,  when  the  ingeni- 
ous deviser  of  the  same,  being  the 
last  to  depart  for  Europe,  left  his 


out  to  follow  their  tracks  is  considered  lucky  if  he  comes  up  with  them  in  three 
weeks.  There  are  elephants  in  the  cataract  region,  between  Vivi  and  Stanley 
Pool,  but  the  natives  do  not  hunt  them,  buying  their  ivory  from  tribes  farther 
inland.  At  Lukungu  (on  the  road  to  L^opoldville),  I  was  told  that  the  elephants, 
knowing  that  the  annual  grass-fires  destroy  their  food,  never  see  a  light  by  night 
without  making  for  it,  and  attempting  to  tread  it  out  if  possible  ;  and  was  warned 
for  this  reason  never  to  keep  a  light  in  my  tent,  or  let  my  carriers  make  their 
fire  too  close  to  it.  I  never  had  an  opportunity  of  proving  the  truth  of  this 
statement — 

"  I  cannot  tell  how  the  truth  may  be, 
1  tell  the  tale  as  'twas  told  to  me." 

1  This  was  written,  of  course,  before  the  Emin  Pasha  Relief  Expedition  had 
arrived  on  the  Congo,  or  had  even  been  heard  of  there.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  a  famine,  similar  to  those  here  described,  was  prevailing  at  Llopoldville 
when  Mr  Stanley  arrived  there. 
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bottle  to  the  second  in  command, 
with  a  hint  to  keep  his  eyes  open 
for  the  future. 

When  I  arrived  at  Leopoldville, 
the  white  men  there  numbered 
from  twelve  to  fifteen.  There 
were,  besides,  from  300  to  400 
blacks  (chiefly  from  Zanzibar  and 
the  Gold  Coast)  in  the  service  of 
the  State  ;  and  at  the  two  mission 
stations  some  six  white  men,  with 
their  servants  and  native  work- 
men, whose  numbers  I  do  not 
know.  At  Kinchassa,  seven  miles 
distant,  is  another  State  station 
with  two  or  three  white  men,  a 
Dutch  trading  house  with  two, 
and  another  mission  station  with 
four  or  five.  Opposite  Kinchassa 
is  the  French  station  of  Brazza- 
ville, with  at  least  three  or  four 
more,  and  their  workmen  and  ser- 
vants. All  these  have  to  be  sup- 
ported by  goats,  fowls,  &c.,  pur- 
chased from  the  natives,  and  natu- 
rally the  supply  gave  out  under  so 
enormous  a  drain — the  people  of 
the  district  having  taken  no  pains 
to  provide  supplies  to  meet  this 
extra  demand.  At  last  things 
reached  such  a  pitch  that  work 
had  to  be  stopped,  and  the  men  sent 
out  with  supplies  of  beads,  cloth, 
and  brass  wire  to  scour  the  country 
in  search  of  food.  Some  of  them 
have  told  me  how  they  would 
watch  the  natives  preparing  their 
manioc  (which  is  a  work  of  time, 
as  it  has  to  be  steeped  for  some 
weeks  after  digging  to  get  rid  of 
the  poisonous  juice),  track  them 
to  their  huts,  and  watch  day  and 
night  outside  the  doors  till  the 
chikwanga  was  baked  and  ready, 
when  they  would  at  once  begin  to 
bargain  for  it.  The  whites  fared 
somewhat  better,  as  long  as  the 
supplies  of  tinned  goods  from 


Europe  lasted  ;  but  at  length  they 
too  began  to  give  out,  and  every 
one  was  prophesying  a  return  to 
the  good  old  days  of  chikwanga 
and  yam,  when  a  small  caravan 
arrived  and  staved  off  the  evil 
day. 

As  far  as  provisions  go,  Bangala 
is  pretty  well  off  at  present ;  but 
should  a  large  station  like  Leopold- 
ville, besides  trading  and  mission 
settlements,  be  established  here, 
the  same  difficulty  would  soon 
arise,  as  the  natives  live  mostly 
on  dried  fish,  manioc,  and  bananas. 
They  do  not,  as  a  rule,  eat  goats 
or  fowls  themselves,  and  would 
not,  I  conclude,  care  to  take  the 
trouble  of  breeding  them  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  to  supply  a  flourish- 
ing European  colony.  Rice  has  so 
far  proved  a  success — 1  Ib.  pro- 
ducing in  eighteen  months  enough 
to  sow  three  acres ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  all  the  stations  will  in 
time  become  self-supporting. 

The  Bangalas  are  a  fine  race 
physically,  being  tall,  powerful, 
and  splendidly  formed,  with  fea- 
tures by  no  means  of  the  negro 
type  ;  the  women  are  the  hand- 
somest I  have  seen  in  Africa. 
Their  dress  is  scanty,  consisting 
for  the  most  part  only  of  a  waist- 
cloth  for  the  men  and  a  short  kilt 
of  woven  grass  for  the  women ; 
but  men  of  high  degree  often  wear 
mantles  of  dressed  goat  or  other 
skins.  They  cicatrise  their  arms, 
shoulders,  and  busts  in  patterns 
by  cutting  the  skin  and  injecting 
some  irritant.  Sometimes  the  re- 
sult looks  very  well ;  but  in  other 
cases  the  process  is  not  successful, 
and  raises  huge  unsightly  lumps  of 
flesh.  The  chief  of  Iboko,1  when 
I  arrived,  was  an  old  man  over 
eighty — his  age  was  reported  by 


1  This  was  Mata  Bwyki,  the  "Lord  of  many  Guns,"  described  by  Stanley, 
who  met  him  in  1883,  in  '  The  Congo.' 
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some  to  be  eighty-four,  by  others 
eighty-six — who  had  lost  one  eye 
in  battle  and  possessed  fifty  wives. 
He  was  over  six  feet  high,  with 
a  fine  well-developed  figure,  and, 
but  for  his  dirty  white  hair  and 
shrivelled  skin,  would  have  passed 
for  a  man  of  halT  his  age.  He 
was  much  attached  to  Captain 
Coquilhat  (named  "Mwafa"  or 
the  "  Eagle  "  by  the  natives),  and 
never  undertook  anything  without 
consulting  him.  The  scene  just 
after  our  arrival  at  Bangala,  when, 
"  Le  Hoi  des  Bangalas  " — being  an- 
nounced as  we  were  all  sitting 
over  our  after-dinner  coffee,  Mata 
Bwyki  entered,  wearing  his  royal 
hat  of  leopard-skin,  and  attended 
by  several  of  his  wives — and  enfold- 
ed Captain  Coquilhat,  gold -span- 
gled uniform  and  all,  in  an  ample 
bear's  hug, — was  really  worth  see- 
ing. Having  released  "  Mwafa," 
his  Majesty  made  the  circuit  of 
the  table  to  shake  hands  with 
the  rest  of  us,  and  then  ordered 
"  inesdames  les  sauvagesses "  to 
bring  in  the  malafu  (palm-wine), 
which  he  thereupon  helped  the 
company  to  drink.  He  was  a  tre- 
mendous toper,  consuming  quan- 
tities of  that  comparatively  in- 
nocuous beverage  which  would 
have  killed  him  ten  times  over 
had  it  been  anything  stronger  and 
more  civilised. 

His  death,  which  took  place 
some  three  months  after  I  first 
saw  him,  was  an  occasion  of  great 
excitement  among  the  Bangalas. 
As  it  is  their  custom  on  the  death 
of  a  chief  to  kill  and  eat  as  many 
men  as  the  deceased  had  wives — 


one  to  be  supplied  by  the  parents 
of  each  wife l  —  the  whole  town 
was  anticipating  a  big  feed ;  but, 
alas !  how  uncertain  are  the  joys 
of  life  !  That  big  feed  never  came 
off;  for  the  officer  in  command, 
hearing  of  Mata  Bwyki's  death, 
prepared  a  coffin  lined  with  red 
cloth,  and  telling  the  Bangalas 
that,  as  the  late  king  had  been  "  a 
big  friend  of  the  white  men,"  the 
"  Mindeli "  would  bury  him  with 
appropriate  honours,  had  him  safe- 
ly boxed,  nailed  up,  and  buried 
seven  feet  deep  before  any  one  could 
interfere.  The  disappointment  was 
great ;  for  it  is  the  custom  to  cut 
the  dead  man  in  two  lengthwise, 
make  up  an  entire  corpse  with 
half  of  him  and  half  of  one  of  the 
men  killed  at  the  funeral,  and  bury 
this.  The  remaining  half  is  made 
into  a  stew  with  manioc  and  ban- 
anas, and  eaten  along  with  the 
rest  of  the  sacrifices.  I  do  not 
know  how  they  put  up  with  their 
loss,  as  I  was  absent  at  the  time 
(on  the  expedition  to  be  described 
presently),  and  only  heard  on  my 
return  that  Lieutenant  Baert  had 
stopped  the  slaughter  in  the  man- 
ner described,  and  that  he  had 
kept  the  station  ready  to  act  on 
the  defensive  for  some  time  after, 
as  it  was  feared  that  the  natives 
might  attack  it. 

When  the  Stanley  returned  to 
us  after  her  journey  to  the  Falls, 
her  captain  brought  word  that  the 
station  (then  under  the  command 
of  Mr  Deane)  had  been  attacked  by 
some  Arab  slave-traders  encamped 
in  the  neighbourhood,2  but  that  they 
had  been  beaten  off  and  quiet  was 


1  This  seems  to  point  to  a  time  when  the  wives  themselves  were  sacrificed, 
the  men  being  probably  slaves  or  captives  furnished  by  the  parents  as  a  ransom 
for  their  daughters.     The  latter  part  of  the  account  seems  almost  too  ingeniously 
horrible  to  be  true ;  but  it  is  not  worse  (though  it  may  seem  nastier  in  detail) 
than  some  of  the  things  described  by  Cameron  in  '  Across  Africa.'     According  to 
him,  in  Urua  the  chief's  wives  were  actually  buried  alive. 

2  It  seems  that  a  woman  kidnapped  by  the  Arabs  had  escaped  from  them  and 
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restored.  Captain  Coquilhat  said 
that  they  would  probably  attack 
again  as  soon  as  the  steamer  had 
left ;  and  circumstances  proved  him 
to  be  right,  for  two  days  later  I 
was  aroused  at  midnight  by  the 
barking  of  all  the  dogs  in  Bangala. 
I  thought  at  first  it  was  only  some 
nigger  stealing  fowls ;  but  when  I 
heard  the  watch  present  arms,  and 
the  chief  leave  his  room,  I  was  up 
in  a  moment  and  standing,  six- 
shooter  in  hand,  behind  Captain 
Coquilhat  at  the  front  door.  It 
turned  out  that  a  canoe  had  ar- 
rived, bringing  some  Gold  Coast 
men*  who  had  formed  part  of  the 
garrison  of  the  Falls,  and  who  said 
that  the  station  had  been  aban- 
doned, and  that  the  white  men 
(Deane  and  Lieutenant  Dubois,  his 
second  in  command)  would  arrive 
next  day.  It  was  discovered  in 
the  morning  that  these  men  (along 
with  forty  Bangalas,  who  had  been 
working  at  the  Falls  on  a  three 
years'  agreement)  had  deserted ; 
and  as  Deane's  fate  was  quite 
uncertain,  Captain  Coquilhat  and 
I  started  as  soon  as  possible  on 
board  the  A.  I.  A.  to  find  out  the 
real  state  of  affairs.  As  we  ap- 
proached the  Falls,  we  discovered 
plenty  of  traces  of  the  East  Coast 
slave-raiders — whole  villages  burnt 
to  the  ground,  and  the  natives  liv- 
ing in  canoes  hidden  along  the 
wooded  banks  or  on  the  islands  in 
the  river ;  besides  the  tales  told  us 
everywhere  of  the  cruelty  of  the 
Arabs — tales  of  wanton  murder, 
and  women  and  children  flogged  to 
death  in  sheer  brutality.  Higher 
up,  we  came  across  an  Arab  en- 
campment, and  were  saluted  with 
a  shower  of  shot ;  but  as  we  were 
quite  out  of  range,  it  took  no 


effect,  and,  being  in  haste  to  reach 
the  Falls,  we  reserved  our  reply 
for  a  future  occasion,  and  passed 
on.  We  had  now  got  beyond  the 
forest-covered  plain ;  and,  shortly 
after  passing  the  Arabs,  came  to  a 
village  as  yet  untouched  by  them, 
where  Captain  Coquilhat  stopped 
to  buy  goats  and  fowls,  and  on 
leaving  made  the  chief  a  present  of 
cloth  and  beads.  Two  days  after 
this  we  steamed  round  the  last 
bend  in  the  river,  and  came  in 
sight  of  Kiusi  Katini,  or  Wana 
Bussari  —  the  island  on  which 
Stanley  Falls  Station  once  stood 
— when  our  worst  fears  were  at 
once  realised.  The  blue  flag  with 
the  golden  star  no  longer  floated 
above  it,  and  blackened  patches 
of  ground  were  all  that  remained 
to  show  where  the  "  white  man's 
house"  had  been.  Owing  to  the 
shallow  water  and  rapids  we  could 
only  take  the  A.  I.  A.  within 
500  yards  of  the  station ;  and  be- 
sides, we  did  not  know  the  strength 
of  the  Arabs,  who  had  now  be- 
gun to  "  pot "  away  at  us  from 
both  sides  of  the  river,  while  our 
force  consisted  only  of  Captain  Co- 
quilhat, myself,  and  thirty  Accra 
soldiers.  So  we  returned  down 
stream,  and  finding  some  natives 
in  the  woods,  learnt  from  them 
that,  four  or  five  days  after  the 
departure  of  the  Stanley,  some  of 
the  soldiers  and  forty  Bangalas 
(the  same  who  had  brought  word 
of  the  disaster  to  Iboko)  had  seized 
the  canoes  and  deserted,  and  the 
rest  of  the  garrison  had  fled  into 
the  woods,  leaving  Mr  Deane  and 
Lieutenant  Dubois  alone.  They 
said  that  the  station  had  then  been 
blown  up  and  abandoned,  that 
Dubois  had  been  drowned  in  try- 


taken  refuge  in  the  station,  where  Mr  Deane  refused  to  give  her  up  when  claimed. 
This  led  to  the  first  attack,  after  which  a  palaver  was  held,  and  matters  were 
(seemingly)  settled  in  a  friendly  way — till  after  the  departure  of  the  Stanley. 
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ing  to  escape,  and  that  Deane  was 
hiding  in  the  woods  and  islands 
waiting  for  a  steamer  to  come  up 
and  rescue  him.  We  tracked  him 
for  a  whole  day  with  the  help  of 
some  natives,  but  almost  despaired 
of  coming  up  with  him,  when,  to 
our  great  joy,  we  heard  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  that  he  had  been 
found  by  the  chief  of  whom  we 
had  bought  provisions  on  our  way 
up,  and  taken  to  his  village,  where 
he  was  now  awaiting  us — "  alive, 
but  very  sick."  We  steamed  down 
as  fast  as  we  could  and  took  him 
on  board — he  was  indeed  alive, 
but  that  was  all  !  For  thirty  days 
he  had  been  living  in  the  woods, 
with  no  shelter,  no  clothes  but  a 
piece  of  an  old  blanket  tied  round 
him,  and  no  food  but  manioc  and 
an  occasional  banana ;  besides 
which,  he  was  suffering  from  a 
severe  spear -wound  in  the  leg, 
having  been  attacked  by  some  hos- 
tile natives  while  camping  out. 
When  I  saw  him  carried  on  board, 
"  weak  as  water  "  and  wasted  to  a 
skeleton,  I  thought  he  could  not 
live  out  the  day ;  but  fortunately 
we  had  wine  and  other  necessaries 
with  us,  and  he  soon  began  to 
recover  under  Captain  Coquilhat's 
care.  Before  we  reached  Bangala, 
he  was  able  to  tell  us  his  story, 
and  confirmed  the  report  we  had 
heard  from  the  natives  of  poor 
Dubois's  death.  It  seems  that  the 
latter  fell  into  the  river  while  they 
were  escaping.  Though  Mr  Deane 
sprang  in  after  him,  knowing  that 
he  could  not  swim,  and  brought 
him  up  to  the  bank,  he  was  so 
much  exhausted  that  he  sank  im- 
mediately, when  his  comrade  was 
obliged  to  let  go  his  hold  for  a 
moment  in  order  to  land.  He  had 
left  Europe  only  four  months  be- 
fore, and  had  been  but  nine  days 
at  the  station — a  brave  young  fel- 
low, much  liked  by  every  one  who 


knew   him,    swept   away   without 

leaving  a  trace,  like  poor  D 

of  the  A.  I.  A. 

On  our  way  down  we  steamed 
in  close  to  the  Arab  village  which 
had  saluted  us  before.  They  opened 
fire  long  before  we  were  within 
range  ;  but  we  soon  let  them  have 
enough,  and  they  disappeared  be- 
hind trees,  whence  they  kept  up  a 
pretty  hot  fire,  while  all  we  could 
do  was  to  watch  till  a  head  or  arm 
emerged,  and  then  "draw  a  bead 
on  it."  We  had  about  reached  the 
middle  of  the  village  (which,  like 
all  the  native  towns,  had  a  long 
river  frontage)  when  the  man  at 
the  wheel  got  a  shot  (apparently) 
through  the  jaws,  and  letting  go, 
fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  boat  with 
a  tremendous  outcry.  The  A.  I.  A. 
swung  round,  end  on  to  the  shore, 
and  received  a  raking  fire  fore  and 
aft,  which  wounded  Captain  Coquil- 
hat  and  twelve  others,  and  would 
have  been  still  more  destructive, 
had  not  our  commander  seized  the 
helm  and  brought  her  round  again. 
I  cannot  help  adding — as  people 
are  so  fond  of  saying  that  there 
is  no  pluck  or  manliness  in  these 
days — that,  not  to  speak  of  the 
wound  just  mentioned,  he  was  ill 
when  we  left  Bangala,  and  grew 
so  much  worse  just  before  we 
reached  the  Falls,  that  I  thought 
he  was  dying,  but  he  suddenly 
recovered  when  we  came  in  sight 
of  Kin  si  Katini,  and  had  kept  up 
ever  since.  We  had  too  many 
men  disabled  to  attempt  storming 
the  village  (which,  as  nearly  as  we 
could  judge,  contained  about  200 
Arabs),  so,  after  firing  a  few  more 
rounds  of  cartridge  as  a  parting 
salute,  we  steamed  away.  None 
of  our  men  were  killed,  and  the 
wounds  received  were  not  very 
serious ;  indeed,  the  man  at  the 
wheel,  as  I  found  to  my  great 
disgust,  when  he  came  to  me  to 
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get  his  chin  dressed,  had  nothing 
the  matter  with  it,  except  that  the 
skin  was  scratched  by  a  splinter 
of  lead.  We  had  no  means  of 
knowing  the  loss  of  the  Arabs, 
but  I  am  certain  that  several  were 
killed  and  a  good  many  wounded. 
We  reached  Bangala  without  fur- 
ther adventures,  and  after  a  stay 
of  two  or  three  days,  we  took  on 
board  the  deserters  (who  had  been 
confined  here  in  the  meantime), 
and  started  for  Leopold  ville.  Cap- 
tain Coquilhat,  once  the  excitement 
was  over,  fell  ill  again,  and  was 
ordered  home.  I  fear  we  shall 
not  see  him  on  the  Congo  again ; 
but  it  will  be  long  before  he  is 
forgotten  there,  and  the  natives  of 
the  district  above  Bangala  often 
ask  "  when  Deane  and  '  Mwafa  ' 
are  coming  back  ? " 

All  this  happened  in  September 
1886,  and  some  of  the  events,  at 
least,  have  been  noticed  in  English 
papers. 

A  word  or  two  on  the  climate, 
and  I  have  done.  A  great  deal 
has  been  said  and  written  on  this 
subject,  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
dwell  on  it  at  length,  only  to  men- 
tion that,  so  far  as  my  experience 
of  the  country  goes,  it  coincides 
with  the  statements  made  by  Stan- 
ley in  '  The  Congo,  and  the  Found- 
ing of  its  Free  State.'  The  country 
is  far  healthier  than  Sierra  Leone 
or  the  Gold  Coast,  and,  with  ordi- 
nary care,  need  be  no  more  deadly 
than  Jamaica  or  Singapore  ;  but  it 
is  often  blamed  for  illness  brought 
on  by  a  man's  own  folly  or  care- 
lessness. The  fevers  of  the  coun- 
try, if  treated  in  time,  are  not 
dangerous,  and  may  generally  be 
avoided  by  care,  though  the  new- 
comer generally  has  to  pay  the  toll 
of  one  or  two.  But  as  in  all 
tropical  illnesses — especially  in  the 
case  of  a  bilious  fever — the  all- 
important  point  is,  that  it  must 


be  attended  to  at  once ;  which, 
indeed,  any  one  who  has  felt  the 
first  symptoms  of  an  attack,  will 
scarcely  be  disinclined  to  do.  Mala- 
rial fever  is  not  common  on  the 
Upper  Congo;  but  chills,  which 
have  the  same  effect,  have  to  be 
guarded  against  with  the  greatest 
care.  The  nights  are  chilly  and 
even  cold,  and  almost  the  first 
thing  that  was  ordered  me,  when 
suffering  from  an  attack  of  fever 
just  after  my  arrival  at  Bangala, 
was — two  more  blankets. 

As  to  the  liquor  question,  there 
is  110  doubt  that  many  men  out 
here  ruin  their  health  by  excessive 
drinking ;  but  I  think  that  many 
others,  chiefly  missionaries,  ruin 
theirs  by  a  mistaken  and  exag- 
gerated abstinence.  Stanley  re- 
commends two  or  three  ounces 
of  good  wine  every  evening  after 
sunset,  and  I  find  that  most  men 
who  have  passed  any  time  on  the 
Congo  agree  with  him.  Every  one 
becomes  more  or  less  ansemic  after 
a  short  residence  in  this  climate ; 
and  a  man  who  feels  himself  get- 
ting unaccountably  weak,  with  a 
strong  desire  for  stimulants,  may 
injure  himself  by  frequent  use  of 
them — and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
many  do  so  on  the  lower  river, 
where  liquor  is  plentiful.  A  tee- 
totaller, on  the  other  hand,  will 
most  likely  be  prostrated  by  sick- 
ness, when  the  timely  use  of  a 
little  wine  would  have  kept  up  his 
strength.  As  a  friend  of  mine, 
who  has  passed  some  years  out 
here,  puts  it,  "A  cocktail  every 
night  before  dinner,  if  it  does  not 
save  you  altogether  from  anaemia, 
will  enable  you  to  get  through 
your  term  of  three  years,  and  leave 
you  in  good  health  at  the  end  ;  but 
if  you  take  to  drinking,  in  any 
quancity,  at  any  hour  of  the  day, 
you  will  soon  have  to  clear  out  of 
the  country,  if  you  wish  to  keep 
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alive ! "  The  effect  of  brandy 
drunk  under  a  hot  sun  is  to  cause 
a  burning  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
liver;  and  I  have  seen  men,  who 
had  spent  some  two  years  out  here, 
choking  and  gasping  for  breath 
after  less  than  half  a  wine-glassful 
of  neat  brandy  taken  in  the  middle 
of  the  day. 

I  believe  that,  when  the  country 
is  opened  up  a  little  more,  and 
Europeans  are  able  to  bring  out 
home  comforts,  »kc.,  they  will  be 
able  to  live  here  with  as  much  ease 
and  safety  as  they  now  do  in 
India  ;  and  as  a  company  is  being 
formed  to  construct  a  railway 
from  Matadi  to  Leopoldville,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  day  is  not  far 
distant. 

Feb.  24,  1887.— We  had  a  most 
tremendous  tornado  the  night  be- 
fore last,  the  thunder  lasting  for 
full  ten  minutes  by  my  watch,  one 
peal  beginning  before  the  last  had 
stopped.  The  wind  was  some- 


thing awful — palm-trees  bent  like 
fishing-rods  when  a  twenty-pound 
salmon  is  hooked ;  and  I  expected 
to  see  the  whole  station  fly  away 
bodily,  but  it  held  on.  The  light- 
ning and  thunder  were  something 
grand  ;  the  whole  business  lasted 
from  one  and  a  half  to  two  hours. 
[There  had  been  another  tornado 
on  the  16th.]  .  .  .  . 

Feb.  26th. — I  have  consoled  my- 
self for  the  loss  of  my  monkey 
(which  I  believe  I  told  you  I  gave 

away  to )  by  buying  a  young 

crocodile,  three  feet  six  inches 
long,  chaining  him  to  a  palm-tree, 
and  digging  him  a  tank.  As  he 
will,  I  suppose,  grow  too  big  to 
keep,  I  shall  shoot  him  when  he 
gets  troublesome,  and  keep  his  skin 
and  bones  as  curios.  Meanwhile 
he  will  be  useful  as  a  watch-dog, 
for  as  he  is  near  my  door  with 
a  pretty  long  chain,  niggers  will 
be  afraid  to  prowl  round  in  the 
dark  to  steal,  for  fear  of  losing 
their  toes.  . 
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ALFKED,    THE    HEEO    KING. 
A   HISTORICAL   BALLAD. 

I  WILL  sing  of  Saxon  ALFRED — 
Alfred,  king,  and  clerk,  and  bard  ; 

Triple  name,  and  triple  glory, 
By  no  stain  of  baseness  marred. 

Blood  of  Oerdic,  blood  of  Ine, 
Blood  of  Egbert  in  his  veins ; 

Reaper  of  the  past,  and  sower 
Of  the  future,  Alfred  reigns. 

Mighty  England,  queen  of  peoples, 
Slept  well-cradled  in  his  breast, 

Grew  to  world-wide  reach  of  lordship 
From  the  Saxon  of  the  West. 

'Mid  the  leafy  wealth  of  Berkshire 
Oak  and  beech  in  breezy  play, 

'Mid  green  England's  gardened  beauty, 
Up  he  shot  into  the  day. 

Shot  and  rose,  and  grew  to  youthhood, 
'Neath  a  mother's  gentle  care, 

Osburh,  with  a  soul  as  kindly 
As  the  balmy  summer  air. 

And  he  sat  and  breathed  her  sweetness, 
And  he  drank  with  greedy  ear 

Tales  of  old  ancestral  glory, 

When  no  plundering  Danes  were  near. 

,  V  ,    .  ^ 

And  his  heart  did  beat  accordant, 
And  his  eye  with  joy  did  swell, 

When  with  mother's  love  she  mingled 
Matin  chant  and  vesper  bell. 

Keen  to  learn  and  quick  was  Alfred, 
From  a  song  or  from  a  book ; 

Never  slow  to  catch  the  meaning 
Of  a  gesture  or  a  look. 

Like  wise  bird  that  flits  about — 
Linnet,  finch,  or  crow,  or  sparrow — 

Pecking  seed  with  lively  beak, 

From  brown  track  of  hoe  or  harrow ; 

Or  like  fruitful  honey-bee 

In  bright  glow  of  summer  weather, 
Wise  the  thorny  spray  to  plunder, 

Or  the  tufts  of  purple  heather. 
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Mild  was  Alfred  as  a  maiden ; 

But  with  soul  untaught  to  fear, 
He,  in  Hubert's  craft  the  foremost, 

Lanced  the  boar  and  chased  the  deer. 

Nor  in  breezy  forest  only 

Grew,  and  kind  embrace  of  home, 
But  with  wondering  eye  young  Alfred 

Saw  the  pomp  of  mighty  Rome. 

And  with  wider  view  grew  wider, 

And  more  wise  with  sifting  ken, 
What  to  shun  and  what  to  gather 

From  the  works  of  diverse  men. 

Thus  the  youth  ;   but  storms  were  brewing 

From  the  rude  sea-roving  clan, 
Storms  to  front  with  manly  stoutness, 

When  the  youth  should  be  a  man. 

Drifting  as  a  grey  blast  drifteth 

From  the  sharp  and  biting  East, 
Growing  with  the  greed  of  plunder, 

Ever  as  their  spoil  increased, 

Came  the  Northmen.     Where  the  waters 

Of  the  Ouse,  ship-bearing,  sweep 
Round  the  palace  of  the  Caesars ; 

Where  on  Durham's  templed  steep 

Learned  Bede  and  saintly  Cuthbert 

Slept  in  keep  of  holy  men ; 
Where  the  toilful  monks  of  Croyland 

Clave  the  clod  and  drained  the  fen, — 

Honest  work  and  sacred  uses 

Trampling  under  foot  profane, 
Revelling  in  blood  and  murder, 

Lust  and  rapine,  came  the  Dane. 

On  the  sunny  slope  of  Bury, 

Where  the  fruitful  fields  are  spread, 

From  its  trunk  the  savage  Ingvar 
Severed  Edmund's  holy  head. 

Westward  then  the  sea-kings  drifted ; 

Thames  with  gentle-flowing  water 
Shrank  perturbed,  and  castled  Reading 

Wept  o'er  fields  of  crimson  slaughter. 

Fear  smote  bravest  hearts  ;  but  Alfred, 
With  the  young  man's  pride  of  daring, 

Scaled  the  bristling  steep  of  Ashdown, 
Fined  them  there  with  loss  unsparing. 
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Bravely  he ;  but  as  in  spring-time, 

Big  with  ever  new  supplies, 
Widely  spread  the  snow-fed  waters 

O'er  the  green  embankment  rise, 

So  the  Vampires  of  the  North  Sea, 

Self-recruited  more  and  more, 
Sweep  with  swelling  devastation 

All  the  vexed  Devonian  shore. 

But  the  hunted  beast  finds  shelter. 

Alfred  fled,  but  might  not  yield ; 
In  a  tangled  maze  of  marshes, 

Westmost  Somerset  did  shield 

England's  saviour.     Lurking  lowly 

With  the  lowliest  in  the  land, 
There,  a  cowherd  with  the  cowherds, 

And  a  scanty  faithful  band, 

Feeding  pigs  with  roots  and  acorns, 

Wandering  in  poor  harper's  guise, 
For  God's  hour  of  sure  redemption 

Alfred  waits  with  faithful  eyes. 

With  his  mother's  saintly  lessons, 

With  King  David's  holy  psalm, 
'Mid  the  swell  and  roar  of  danger 

He  doth  keep  his  spirit  calm. 

God-sent  visions  cheered  his  slumbers ; 

Holy  Cuthbert,  from  the  Tyne, 
Came  and  filled  with  bread  his  basket, 

Filled  his  scanted  cup  with  wine. 

Fenced  with  bristling  wood  and  marshes, 

In  the  isle  of  Athelney, 
Where  the  creeping  stream  disputes 

Its  doubtful  border  with  the  sea : 

There  he  lurked ;   and  there  he  waited 

Till  the  favouring  hour ;    and  then, 
At  his  call  the  golden  dragon, 

Over  forest,  moor,  and  fen, 

To  the  reborn  strength  of  Wessex 

Spread  its  wing.1     With  heavy  loss, 
At  Ethandune,  the  savage  Viking 

Bit  the  ground,  and  kissed  the  cross.2 

1  The   golden  dragon    was    the   ancient  banner  of  Wessex.  — Pauli,   Life  of 
Alfred,  p.  51. 

2  Guthorm,  the  Danish  king,  actually  embraced  Christianity. — Ibid.,  p.  182. 
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Alfred  now  is  king  indeed — 

King  as  few  great  kings  may  be; 
He  hath  gained  his  crown  by  labour, 

He  hath  set  his  people  free. 

With  a  heart  that  never  fainted, 

With  a  faith  that  never  failed, 
With  an  eye  that  watched  and  waited, 

With  a  strong  arm  that  prevailed, 

He  hath  fought  and  conquered.     Now, 

What  remains  for  him  to  do? 
What  the  great  man  ever  doeth — 

From  the  old  to  shape  the  new  : 

Not  by  forceful  harsh  uprooting, 

But  with  gently  guiding  hand, 
As  a  father  guides  his  children, 

Spreading  union  through  the  land. 

Stern  decree  and  kindly  caring 

Turned  rude  souls  to  loyal  awe ; 
Christ  and  Moses,  nicely  blended, 

Swayed  his  soul  and  shaped  his  law. 

If  a  poor  man  feared  a  rich  man, 

He  might  knock  at  Alfred's  gate  ; 
If  a  rich  man  wronged  a  poor  man, 

He  must  fear  a  felon's  fate. 

If  you  hung  a  golden  bracelet 

By  the  road  in  Alfred's  time, 
No  rude  hand  might  dare  remove  it, 

Such  sure  vengeance  followed  crime. 

Nor  alone  with  finely-feeling 

Touch  he  swayed  the  pulse  of  home, 
But  leagued  with  kings  beyond  the  channel, 

And  the  sacred  state  of  Rome, 

Eastward  far  to  broad-streamed  Indus 

Saxon  Alfred's  greeting  came, 
And  the  remnant  of  St  Thomas 

Hailed  the  omen  of  his  name. 

But  not  like  the  Macedonian, 

Alfred  triumphed  with  the  sword ; 
O'er  the  scholar's  book  of  learning 

He  with  pious  patience  pored. 

Well  he  knew  that  of  all  noble 

Doing,  Thought  is  rightful  lord ; 
And  the  pen  indites  the  wisdom 

That  gives  honour  to  the  sword. 
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With  a  ring  of  learned  clerics 

He  embraced  his  kingly  throne, 
And  their  wisdom,  freely  subject, 

Paid  rich  tribute  to  his  own. 

As  a  wise  physician  gathers 

Healing  herbs  from  field  and  shore, 

So  from  Saxon  books  and  Latin 
Alfred  swelled  his  thoughtful  store. 

Seeking  far  and  searching  deeply, 

Everywhere  he  culled  the  best; 
Gospel  grace  and  Stoic  sentence 

Warmed  his  heart  and  mailed  his  breast. 

From  the  Pope  and  from  the  Pagan, 
Greekish  school  and  monkish  college, 

Where  the  seed  of  truth  was  scattered, 
Alfred  reaped  the  crop  of  knowledge 

Reaped  the  lore  of  all  that  hated 

Darkness,  all  that  loved  the  light, 
All  that  called  him  England's  darling, 

Champion  of  the  Saxon  right. 

But  the  sky  of  kings  is  never 

Long  from  troublous  clouding  clear; 

Evermore  some  gathered  thunder 
Taints  the  summer  joy  with  fear. 

Once  again  the  sea-marauders 

Dashed  his  cup  of  bliss  with  bale, 
And  the  Yiking  oared  his  galleys 

Up  the  tide  of  Kentish  Swale. 

Westward  by  sun-fronting  Devon, 

Where  the  Land's  End  flouts  the  main, 

Up  fair  Bristol's  tideful  channel, 
Winged  with  ruin  came  the  Dane. 

Strong-walled  Chester  knew  their  terror, 
High-ridged  Cambria  bowed  her  head, 

Where  in  pride  of  devastation 
Hasting  came  with  iron  tread. 

But  as  some  old  oak-tree  grandly 

Stands  amid  the  crashing  wood, 
Rooted  in  the  strength  of  Alfred 

Stout  old  Wessex  bravely  stood. 

He  who  wars  with  foxes,  fox-like 

Must  devise  the  needful  wile ; 
On  the  sea  to  meet  the  sea-king 

Alfred  knew  by  Vectis'  isle. 
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Sixty-oared  he  made  his  galleys, 

England's  navy  in  the  germ, 
And  the  sea-king's  winged  pinnace 

With  unwonted  swift  alarm 

Fled  from  Vectis.     England  now 

Breathed  with  full  lungs  free  from  fear; 

Nor  again  in  face  of  Alfred 

Might  the  plundering  Dane  appear. 

Eastward  where  old  Thames  majestic 

Laves  the  fort  of  stout  King  Lud, 
Westward  where  the  bluff-faced  granite 

Mocks  old  Ocean's  fretful  flood, 

Alfred  looked :   and  all  around  him — 

Once  a  field  of  wasteful  strife  — 
Saw  the  land  redeemed  from  wildness 

By  the  labour  of  his  life. 

Saw,  and  thanked  his  God ;    then  laid  him 

Down  to  sleep,  and  down  to  die — 
Finished  with  the  earthly,  ready 

For  new  launch  of  life  on  high. 

J.  S.  B. 
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PAUL    JONES. 


IT  is  curious  how  very  few  of 
this  generation  have  any  know- 
ledge of  the  history  of  Paul  Jones. 
A  naval  commander  of  no  small 
attainments,  of  extraordinary  res- 
olution and  splendid  courage,  his 
name,  with  the  fame  of  which 
only  a  hundred  years  ago  both  the 
New  and  the  Old  World  rang,  has 
died  away  till  it  has  become  but 
an  echo  of  past  times. 

A  Scotchman  by  birth,  an 
American  by  choice,  and  a  buc- 
caneer in  feeling,  he  served  under 
more  than  one  flag  with  the  dis- 
tinction that  such  qualities  as  his 
must  always  command.  The  bril- 
liancy of  his  deeds,  however,  was 
dimmed  by  the  grave  and  weighty 
imperfections  of  character  that 
constantly  marred  his  career  as  a 
successful  commander.  The  place 
in  history  that  has  been  allotted 
to  him  is  that  of  a  pirate  and  ad- 
venturer; and  though  he  fairly 
earned  the  latter  designation,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  he  should  be 
classed  with  the  former,  inasmuch 
as  he  at  no  period  sailed  without 
a  properly  authorised  commission 
from  the  country  in  whose  service 
he  fought  at  the  time. 

The  only  act  that  can  justly  fall 
under  the  category  of  piracy  was 
his  extraordinary  and  impudent 
descent  on  St  Mary's  Isle,  the 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk — a  pro- 
ceeding which,  in  spite  of  all  that 
has  been  written  in  its  defence, 
even  by  the  victims  themselves, 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  blus- 
tering vanity,  condoned  quite  un- 
accountably by  the  persons  chiefly 
concerned,  as  may  be  seen  by  Lord 
Selkirk's  inconceivably  acquiescent 
and  even  laudatory  reply  to  Paul's 


bombastic  and  ridiculous  effusion, 
written  more  in  explanation  of 
than  in  excuse  for  his  plunderous 
visit. 

Paul  Jones  was  born  in  1747  at 
Arbigland,  in  the  parish  of  Kirk- 
bean,  in  Kirkcudbright.  He  was 
the  fifth  son  of  John  Paul,  a  native 
of  Fife,  who  was  a  gardener  in  the 
service  of  Mr  Craig  of  Arbigland. 

Why  he  assumed  the  name  of 
Jones  appears  to  be  doubtful,  but 
he  adopted  it  pretty  early  in  his 
career.  Born  and  bred  by  the  sea, 
he  imbibed  that  passionate  desire 
for  a  sailor's  life  that  has  shaped 
the  course  of  many  brave  men, 
and  at  twelve  years  old  he  was 
bound  apprentice  to  Mr  Younger, 
of  Whitehaven,  who  owned  a  trad- 
ing vessel  called  The  Friendship. 
In  this  he  made  his  first  voyage  to 
Rappahannock  in  Virginia,  and  on 
the  shores  of  this  river  he  landed, 
having  a  brother  a  settler  there, 
and  with  him  while  The  Friend- 
ship remained  in  port  he  lived. 

In  the  course  of  a  short  time 
Mr  Younger's  affairs  became  em- 
barrassed, and  this  led  to  Paul's 
indentures  being  cancelled.  He- 
leased  from  his  obligations,  he  ob- 
tained the  appointment  of  third 
mate  on  board  the  King  George  of 
Whitehaven,  a  vessel  belonging  to 
the  slave-trade.  From  this  he  in 
1766  passed  into  the  brigantine 
Two  Friends,  engaged  in  the  same 
traffic.  The  intervals  of  leisure  he 
employed  in  studying  the  different 
branches  of  his  profession.  He 
states  that  he  quitted  the  Two 
Friends  on  account  of  his  hatred 
for  the  cruelties  practised  in  the 
business,  and  he  returned  to  Scot- 
land in  1768. 
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On  this  voyage  it  happened  that 
both  the  captain  and  the  mate  died 
of  fever,  and  there  being  no  one  on 
board  so  capable  of  navigating  the 
ship,  Paul  assumed  the  command, 
bringing  her  safely  into  port. 

So  well  satisfied  were  her  owners 
with  the  skill  and  judgment  he 
had  displayed,  that  they  at  once 
appointed  him  master  and  super- 
cargo. It  was  on  board  this  vessel 
that  an  incident  occurred  of  which 
there  are  several  accounts.  What 
appears  to  be  the  truth  is,  that  the 
ship's  carpenter,  one  Mungo  Max- 
well, was  so  severely  punished  by 
Paul  for  some  trivial  offence  that 
he  died.  It  is  reported  that  soon 
after  this  event  he  engaged  in  the 
smuggling  trade ;  but  he  always 
denied  this  with  an  indignation 
which,  considering  all  things,  seems 
superfluous. 

Afterwards  he  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  the  Betsey,  of  London,  a 
West  Indian  trader ;  and  he  re- 
mained for  some  time  in  those 
islands  engaged  in  commercial 
speculations,  which  were  probably 
successful,  as  he  is  said  to  have 
been  possessed  of  considerable 
funds  in  Tobago.  He  remained 
for  about  a  year  and  a  half  un- 
occupied as  regards  the  active  part 
of  his  profession,  but  probably  em- 
ploying his  time  in  educating  him- 
self ;  for  in  those  days  the  son  of 
a  working  man,  and  moreover  one 
who  went  to  sea  at  twelve  years 
old  as  a  cabin-boy,  could  hardly 
have  attained  to  the  proficiency  of 
Paul  Jones's  style  of  writing  with- 
out more  learning  than  could  be 
had  at  a  parish  school ;  for  though 
his  phraseology  is  boastful  and 
ridiculous  to  excess,  it  is  certainly 
not  that  of  an  illiterate  man,  and 
it  displays  considerable  power  of 
description. 

The  revolt  of  the  American 
colonies  was  at  this  time  (1775) 
in  full  progress — political  feeling 


ran  very  high ;  but  whether  Paul 
really  embraced  the  principles  he 
so  loudly  applauded,  or  whether — 
which  appears  at  least  as  likely — 
he  saw  his  way  to  distinction  more 
surely  by  denouncing  the  land  of 
his  birth,  is  a  moot  point. 

At  any  rate,  Paul,  now  twenty- 
eight  years  old,  watched  with  grow- 
ing interest  and  anxiety  the  ever- 
increasing  bitterness  of  the  strug- 
gle between  the  two  countries,  and 
no  sooner  saw  that  the  contending 
parties  were  coming  to  blows  at 
sea,  than  he  threw  in  his  part 
with  the  rebellious  colony,  and 
was — when  the  time  came  that  his 
name  became  famous  throughout 
the  world — very  naturally  brand- 
ed by  England  as  a  rebel  and  a 
traitor. 

"  I  was  indeed  born  in  Britain,"  he 
wrote  some  years  later,  "but  I  do 
not  inherit  the  degenerate  spirit  of 
that  fallen  nation,  which  I  at  once 
lament  and  despise.  It  is  far  beneath 
me  to  reply  to  their  hireling  invec- 
tive. They  are  strangers  to  the  in- 
ward approbation  that  greatly  ani- 
mates and  rewards  the  man  who  draws 
his  sword  only  in  support  of  the 
dignity  of  freedom.  America  has 
been  the  country  of  my  fond  election 
from  the  age  of  thirteen,  when  I  first 
saw  it.  I  had  the  honour  to  hoist 
with  my  own  hands  the  flag  of  free- 
dom the  first  time  it  was  displayed, 
and  I  have  attended  it  with  venera- 
tion ever  since  on  the  ocean." 

Such  loud  reiterations  of  high 
motives  and  disinterested  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  liberty,  such  ostenta- 
tious asseverations  of  purity  of 
principle,  might  cast  doubt  on  the 
sincerity  of  men  far  above  Paul 
Jones  in  the  moral  scale. 

Joseph  Hawes,  a  member  of  the 
newly  formed  Marine  Committee 
of  the  United  States,  appears  to 
have  befriended  him  at  this  time, 
and  thus  patronised  he  entered  the 
American  service.  His  capabili- 
ties had  been  in  all  likelihood 
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pretty  shrewdly  gauged,  and  they 
assuredly  proved  in  many  ways 
of  great  advantage  to  the  infant 
navy  then  struggling  for  existence. 

His  first  commission,  dated  De- 
cember 1775,  was  that  of  first 
lieutenant  to  the  Alfred,  then 
lying  before  Philadelphia;  and  it 
was  on  board  this  ship  that  Paul 
Jones  with  his  own  hands  hoisted 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  for  the  first 
time  in  the  naval  history  of  the 
States — the  flag  under  which  he 
fought  with  so  much  valour  and 
success. 

The  whole  of  the  American 
naval  armament  consisted  at  this 
time  of  five  ships  of  sorts,  and 
though  there  was  much  difficulty 
in  obtaining  the  services  of  prop- 
erly qualified  officers  even  for 
these,  thirteen  other  frigates  had 
been,  in  view  of  the  coming  strug- 
gles, ordered  to  be  built.  This  ad- 
venturous and  presumptuous  little 
fleet  was  put  under  the  command 
of  a  man  named  Hopkins,  whose 
merits  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
great. 

Paul  was  restrained  by  no  re- 
spect for  the  commander-in-chief ; 
and  the  voyage,  which  was  made 
for  the  purpose  of  harassing  Brit- 
ish ships,  was  a  series  of  quarrels, 
recriminations,  accusations,  and 
retaliation  between  the  two.  Paul 
was  unquestionably  the  more  cap- 
able of  the  two  men,  but  discipline 
was  the  last  virtue  dreamt  of  by 
him  as  regarded  his  own  relations 
with  the  commander-in-chief,  and 
this  latter  was  either  not  invested 
with  the  necessary  power  to  quell 
his  rebellious  subordinate,  or  lacked 
the  necessary  decision. 

Paul,  however,  cherished  the 
strictest  and  most  severe  opinions 
relative  to  naval  discipline  as  re- 
garded others,  and  his  own  be- 
haviour is  a  ludicrous  example  of 
his  overweening  and  extravagant 
opinion  of  his  own  merits. 


Every  one  of  these  expeditions, 
which  lasted  from  1776  to  1778, 
was  marred  by  his  disputes  with 
the  commander  -  in  -  chief.  Each 
party  complained  to  the  Marine 
Committee,  who  strove  to  smooth 
matters  over  with  the  least  pos- 
sible injury  to  the  pride  of  both ; 
but  the  condition  of  the  navy 
must  have  been  almost  chaotic, 
for  Hopkins  not  only  acted,  as 
regarded  Jones,  independently  of 
the  Marine  Committee,  but  these 
last  reappointed  him  to  fresh 
commands  as  fast  as  Hopkins 
superseded  him,  while  the  object 
of  so  much  discussion  heeded  no 
one's  will  but  his  own.  In  the 
intervals  of  employment  he  gave 
himself  up  to  the  study  of  mod- 
elling and  organising  the  navy, 
urging  upon  the  authorities,  as 
before  mentioned,  the  strictest 
discipline  as  indispensable  for  its 
successful  development,  and  also 
suggesting  the  adoption  of  the 
examination  system  to  secure  pro- 
perly qualified  officers  for  the 
service,  besides  the  formation  of 
a  Board  of  Admiralty  to  adjudi- 
cate in  all  naval  matters. 

His  energetic  appeals  to  Con- 
gress had  their  due  effect.  No 
officer,  in  spite  of  serious  faults,  had 
shown  such  ability  and  courage  as 
Paul  had  ;  and  as  diffidence  formed 
no  part  of  his  character,  he  duly 
impressed  the  fact  on  the  author- 
ities ;  and  so,  after  endless  corre- 
spondence, innumerable  appeals, 
and  several  visits  to  Boston,  he 
was  appointed  to  a  ship  called  the 
Ranger  at  the  end  of  1777. 

America  had  declared  her  inde- 
pendence in  1776,  and  hostilities 
between  the  two  nations  contin- 
ued with  ever-growing  bitterness. 
The  British  arms  had  met  with 
many  defeats  on  land  in  America ; 
while  the  maladministration  of 
the  navy,  with  Lord  Sandwich 
as  First  Lord,  had  been  the  cause 
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of  grave  and  ominous  occurrences 
at  sea. 

While  these  events  were  agi- 
tating Great  Britain,  Dr  Franklin, 
Silas  Deane,  and  Arthur  Lee  had 
been  publicly  received  at  the 
French  Court  as  ambassadors  and 
commissioners  from  the  United 
States;  and  Paul  Jones  in  the 
Ranger  slipped  across  the  Atlantic, 
bearing  with  him  a  letter  from 
Congress  to  the  ambassadors  at 
Versailles,  charging  them  to  give 
him  the  command  of  a  frigate, 
the  Indien,  then  being  built  at 
Amsterdam  for  their  service. 

Arrived  at  the  port  of  Nantes, 
he  was  at  once  summoned  to 
Versailles,  the  object  being  to 
concert  with  him  a  plan  of  opera- 
tions for  the  maritime  force  of 
the  Comte  d'Estaing ;  for  although 
war  had  not  been  declared  between 
England  and  France,  the  two  na- 
tions were  in  a  state  of  smoulder- 
ing hostility — and  while  indirectly 
supporting  the  cause  of  America, 
France  eagerly  desired  to  harass 
and  damage  the  British  fleet. 
He  received  his  final  instructions 
from  the  commissioners,  and  sailed 
to  Quiberon,  where,  after  some 
altercation  and  objections  raised 
by  the  French  admiral,  this  latter 
was  compelled  to  salute  the  Amer- 
ican flag. 

Paul  had  been  the  first  to  unfurl 
it,  and  by  his  firmness  and  address 
he  was  thus  the  means  of  establish- 
ing its  place  among  the  nations. 
It  must  be  acknowledged  that 
he  had  some  reason  to  be  proud. 
For  some  time  Paul  had  cherished, 
among  other  audacious  schemes, 
to  be  alluded  to  hereafter,  a  fa- 
vourite one  for  the  destruction  of 
Whitehaven.  He  had  passed  much 
of  his  time  there  when  in  the  ser- 
vice of  English  traders,  and  pro- 
bably had  many  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances among  the  inhabitants. 
This  consideration  does  not,  how- 


ever, appear  to  have  had  the  least 
influence  in  hindering  him  in  his 
purpose.  Franklin's  orders  were 
discretionary  and  unlimited,  and 
he  acted  entirely  in  accordance 
with  the  dictates  of  his  own  will. 
Vanity  being  his  ruling  passion, 
he  was  presumably  actuated  as 
much  by  the  desire  of  flaunting 
his  name  and  deeds  before  the  eyes 
of  those  who,  so  far  from  having 
injured  him,  had  done  him  many 
an  act  of  kindness  in  the  days  of 
his  boyhood,  as  by  the  wish  to 
revenge  the  British  cruelties  per- 
petrated in  America. 

Between  the  coasts  of  England 
and  Ireland  he  hovered  for  some 
days.  Wind  and  weather  were 
boisterous  and  unsuitable  for  his 
project.  He  had  come  out  of  the 
harbour  of  Brest  on  the  10th 
April,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
21st  that,  beating  about  Carrick- 
fergus,  he  descried  a  ship  lying  at 
anchor  in  the  roads.  A  fishing- 
boat  coming  alongside  the  Ranger, 
he  detained  it,  and  ascertained 
that  the  vessel  in  question  was 
the  Drake,  an  English  war-ship  of 
twenty  guns.  The  weather  in- 
creasing in  turbulence  forced  Paul 
to  run  for  shelter  under  the  south 
coast  of  Scotland  ;  but  on  the  22d 
it  faired,  and  midnight  found  him 
lying-to  before  Whitehaven. 

Having  laid  his  plans,  he  de- 
spatched one  boat  with  ten  volun- 
teers and  two  officers  with  com- 
bustibles, and  orders  to  set  fire  to 
the  ships  lying  in  the  harbour  on 
the  north  side  of  the  pier  —  he 
himself  commanded  another  boat 
and  party,  and  landed  on  the 
south  side  in  order  to  secure  the 
fort.  Scaling  the  wall,  he  crept 
through  one  of  the  embrasures, 
and  stealthily  arrived  at  the  guard- 
room, inside  which  the  sentinels 
were  profoundly  sleeping.  Prompt- 
ly locking  them  in,  he  spiked  all 
the  guns  in  the  fort,  and  hurrying 
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round  to  the  other  side,  joined  the 
other  boat's  crew. 

By  some  means  or  other  one  of 
the  men — an  Englishman  named 
Freeman  —  probably  conscience- 
stricken  at  finding  himself  en- 
gaged in  an  incendiary  expedi- 
tion against  his  own  country- 
men, contrived  to  escape,  and  ran 
down  Marlborough  Street,  knock- 
ing at  the  doors  as  he  went,  to 
rouse  the  inhabitants  and  give  the 
alarm,  bidding  them  wake,  for  the 
shipping  was  being  fired  and  the 
town  would  soon  be  in  flames. 
Meantime  Paul  arrived  on  the 
quay  only  to  find  that  his  men 
had  failed  to  carry  out  his  instruc- 
tions. Hastily  placing  a  guard 
over  the  ship  he  designed  to  fire, 
he  procured  a  light  from  a  house 
close  by,  and  dashing  back  to  the 
quay  and  on  board  the  vessel,  kin- 
dled it  in  the  steerage. 

By  this  time  day  was  beginning 
to  break ;  and  the  inhabitants, 
who  had  been  terrified  by  Free- 
man's shouts,  came  crowding  down 
to  the  quay  where  "  I  stood,"  says 
Paul,  in  his  subsequent  account 
to  the  commissioners,  and  with 
his  accustomed  swaggering  menda- 
ciousness,  "  between  them  and  the 
ship,  pistol  in  hand,  and  ordered 
them  to  retire,  which  they  did  pre- 
cipitately ;  the  flames '  caught  the 
rigging,  and  we  re-embarked." 

Had  this  account  even  approach- 
ed the  truth,  nothing  could  have 
saved  the  shipping  in  the  harbour. 
Over  one  hundred  and  twenty 
ships — nearly  three  hundred,  says 
Paul  himself  —  lying  one  against 
the  other  at  low  tide,  unsur- 
rounded  by  water,  could  not  have 
escaped  had  the  rigging  of  one  of 
them,  as  he  asserted,  caught  fire, 
and  had  the  inhabitants,  as  he 
states,  been  prevented  from  ex- 
tinguishing the  flames.  "  I  stood 
alone  on  the  pier,"  he  proceeds, 
"  and  gazed  at  the  amazed  in- 
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habitants,  who  dared  not  attempt 
to  extinguish  the  flames."  His 
departure  from  Whitehaven,  he 
would  have  had  the  world  believe, 
resembled  the  transformation-scene 
of  a  modern  pantomime ;  for  he  re- 
tired, by  his  own  account,  wrapped 
in  a  blaze  of  splendour  and  illu- 
mined by  the  flames  of  the  burning 
ships,  whereas  the  prosaic  truth  is 
that  he  failed  in  a  dastardly  attack 
on  the  home  of  his  youth,  and  a 
considerable  doubt  arises  in  read- 
ing his  boastful  narrative  as  to 
whether  his  own  retreat  was  not 
as  hasty  as  he  described  the  "  pre- 
cipitate retirement "  of  the  White- 
haveners.  Thoroughly  unsuccess- 
ful in  their  undertaking,  Paul  and 
his  men  made  the  best  of  their  way 
back  to  the  Ranger. 

In  the  despatch  in  which  he  re- 
lates the  details  of  this  affair,  Paul 
accounts  for  his  failure — which  he 
has,  at  all  events,  partially  to  ac- 
knowledge, inasmuch  as  he  could 
not  assert  that  the  town  was  burnt 
— by  complaining  of  the  backward- 
ness of  some  of  those  under  his 
command,  and  explains  with  much 
detail  how  it  would  certainly  have 
been  laid  in  ashes  but  for  this 
cause.  He  assigns  in  that  docu- 
ment as  a  reason  for  his  attack 
upon  Whitehaven  the  outrages  in 
America  of  which  the  English  had 
been  guilty,  adding  that  his  object 
was  an  exchange  of  prisoners  in 
Europe,  and  to  stop  "  by  one  good 
fire  "  the  British  cruelties. 

How  the  commissioners  re- 
ceived this  rodomontade  we  are 
not  told. 

His  vanity  was  to  receive  ample 
amends  in  his  next  adventure. 
Sailing  away  from  Whitehaven  in 
the  early  morning  of  the  24th,  he 
wended  his  way  towards  Scotland, 
and  entered  the  Solway  Firth. 
Whether  the  extraordinary  act 
that  followed  was  the  result  of  a 
resolution  long  made,  or  whether 
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it  was  the  impulse  of  the  moment, 
does  not  appear. 

A  raid  upon  a  solitary  country- 
house,  dependent  upon  its  own 
inhabitants  for  its  protection,  is 
not,  however,  a  very  valorous  or 
chivalrous  deed,  nor  one  that  can 
inspire  any  one  with  admiration 
for  its  gallantry,  or  indeed  with 
any  feeling  but  surprise  at  its 
audacity. 

Owing  to  the  situation  of  St 
Mary's  Isle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Selkirk,  which  is  a  peninsula 
at  low  tide,  and  an  island  at  high 
tide,  he  was  obliged  to  lay  to  at 
Little  Ross,  a  mile  from  the  house. 
Twenty-six  men  entered  the  long- 
boat of  the  Ranger,  and  Paul,  del- 
egating the  command  to  Lieuten- 
ant Simpson,  accompanied  them 
himself  to  the  extremity  of  St 
Mary's  Isle,  where  they  landed, 
Paul  remaining  with  the  boat. 
The  house  stands  below  the  town, 
amid  the  lands  which  are  flooded 
at  high  tide. 

The  marauders  stepped  ashore 
at  once.  They  had  received  orders 
to  seize  Lord  Selkirk's  person,  and 
carry  him  back  with  them.  Pass- 
ing by  the  gardens,  they  met  seve- 
ral of  the  employes,  and  although 
the  appearance  of  so  large  a  body 
of  men  created  some  surprise,  no 
one  seems  to  have  experienced 
any  alarm,  the  impression  being 
that  it  was  a  press-gang  party,  and 
for  this  reason  they  probably  gave 
them  a  wide  berth.  Arrived  be- 
fore the  house,  the  word  of  com- 
mand was  given  to  surround  it, 
and  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out,  and 
the  two  officers  advanced  to  the 
entrance  to  announce  their  inten- 
tions. Somewhat  nonplussed  by 
the  information  given  them  by  the 
servant,  that  Lord  Selkirk  was 
in  London,  they  requested  to  see 
Lady  Selkirk,  adding  that  they 
had  important  business  with  her. 

Apprehending  no  danger,  Lady 
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Selkirk  desired  that  they  should 
be  ushered  into  a  chamber  on  the 
ground-floor,  and  at  once  joined 
them.  She  had  evidently  adopted 
the  same  opinion  as  the  people 
who  met  them  on  their  way,  and 
assumed  that  their  object  was  to 
press  men.  She  did  not  believe, 
she  said,  that  they  would  find 
any  one  on  the  island  suitable 
for  their  purpose.  Upon  this  the 
officers  threw  back  their  surtouts, 
displaying  the  American  uniform 
of  green  coats,  faced  with  white, 
and  trimmed  with  silver  braid, 
saying  it  was  no  longer  needful 
to  conceal  their  purpose,  for  they 
were  no  press-gang,  but  officers 
belonging  to  the  ship  Ranger,  com- 
manded by  Paul  Jones.  Their 
orders,  they  said,  were  to  carry  off 
Lord  Selkirk ;  but  as  he  was 
absent  —  and  this  was  probably 
an  inspiration  of  the  moment— 
they  should  requisition  all  the 
plate,  and  their  orders  must  be 
executed  forthwith. 

Quick  as  thought  Lady  Selkirk 
realised  the  situation,  and  seeing 
how  useless  must  be  any  resistance 
to  so  formidable  a  band  of  men, 
she,  with  infinite  dignity  and  per- 
fect calm,  consented  at  once.  She 
trusted,  she  said,  that  no  insult 
would  be  offered  to  herself  or  any 
of  her  household.  To  this  the 
officers  replied,  that  provided  they 
were  obeyed,  they  had  orders  only 
to  surround  the  house,  and  permit 
no  one  to  leave  it.  Lady  Selkirk 
quietly  gave  the  necessary  instruc- 
tions, while  the  officers,  with  the 
arrogant  flourish  always  adopted 
by  Paul,  and  probably  acquired 
from  him  by  his  subordinates, 
assured  her  that  they  did  not  re- 
gret Lord  Selkirk's  absence,  as 
their  captain  knew  him  well,  and 
had  a  high  opinion  of  him.  It 
seems  strange  that  this  patronising 
view  of  his  character  expressed  by 
one  known  as  a  rebel  and  execrated 
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as  a  pirate,  should  have  done  ought 
but  anger  Lord  Selkirk  when  he 
came  to  learn  these  strange  events. 

Paul  left  the  paternal  roof  at 
twelve  years  of  age,  and  appears 
to  have  returned  there  no  more 
till  he  burst  like  a  bomb  on  the 
unoffending  mansion  of  his  father's 
master ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that 
Lord  Selkirk  not  only  condoned, 
but  indirectly  acquiesced  in,  the 
act  of  robbery  described. 

I  have  seen  no  description  of 
this  doughty  deed  in  Paul's  own 
words,  but  there  is  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  him  to  Lady  Selkirk 
on  his  arrival  at  Brest,  whither 
he  went  a  day  or  two  later,  and 
after  his  battle  with  the  Drake 
the  following  day.  There  is  also 
that  which  he  addressed  to  Lord 
Selkirk  six  years  later,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  restoration  of  the 
plate,  together  with  Lord  Selkirk's 
reply.  The  first  is  dated  May  1778, 
and  speaks  in  bombastic  terms  of 
his  raid  on  St  Mary's  Isle,  and  al- 
ludes to  himself  as  a  "  man  of  fine 
feelings  and  real  sensibility,"  and 
to  the  act  itself  as  one  of  which 
he  disapproved,  but  had  been 
forced  into  in  spite  of  himself ; 
while  he  adds  that  his  desire  was, 
by  means  of  his  abduction,  to  make 
Lord  Selkirk  the  "  happy  instru- 
ment "  of  alleviating  the  miseries 
of  the  American  prisoners — a  wish 
which  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
Lord  Selkirk  shared.  In  flowery 
language  he  recounts  the  previous 
day's  events  at  Whitehaven,  and 
finishes  a  ridiculous  and  fulsome 
eulogy  on  Lady  Selkirk  by  point- 
ing out  his  own  forbearance  and 
consideration,  announcing  that  his 
seamen  had  "  accepted  the  plate 
offered "  in  lieu  of  Lord  Selkirk's 
person,  and  adding,  with  the  only 
genuine  touch  of  nature  in  the 
whole  fanfaronade,  a  reproach 
that  the  quantity  fell  far  short  of 
that  expressed  in  the  inventory. 


The  next,  six  years  later,  he 
wrote  to  Lord  Selkirk  concerning 
its  restoration,  and  explaining  why 
it  had  not  been  returned  sooner. 
Although  it  is  not  likely  that 
Lord  Selkirk  desired  at  any  time 
to  be  a  vicarious  sufferer  in  any 
one's  behalf,  he  wrote  Paul  a 
letter,  "which,"  says  his  bio- 
grapher naively,  and  apparently 
with  the  fullest  confidence  in  the 
buccaneer's  veracity,  "was  some 
indemnity  for  his  trouble  and 
anxiety."  Lord  Selkirk  replied 
by  apologetically  explaining  the 
reason  of  the  delay  in  answering, 
but  says  that,  though  the  plate  met 
with  delays,  it  had  at  last  arrived, 
and  that  he  had  intended  putting 
in  the  newspapers  a  high  testi- 
monial regarding  the  behaviour 
of  Paul's  men  on  the  memorable 
occasion. 

The  cheerful  acceptance  of  and 
amiable  acquiescence  in  the  views 
set  forth  in  Paul's  bombastic  effu- 
sions baffle  comprehension  and  ex- 
haust patience.  Paul's  letter  to 
Lady  Selkirk  is  perhaps  the  most 
presumptuous,  (and  successful) 
attempt  to  account  for  an  impu- 
dent robbery  by  claiming  chival- 
rous motives  on  record — moreover, 
it  carries  falsehood  on  its  face. 

The  plate  was  requisitioned  on 
finding  that  the  object  of  their 
search  was  absent — Paul  was  not 
on  the  spot  moreover,  therefore 
that  he  carried  off  the  plate  against 
his  will  and  to  alleviate  his  men's 
discontent  is  clearly  untrue.  He 
besides  expressed  his  disappoint- 
ment that  there  was  so  small  a 
quantity  of  the  booty,  and  it  is 
a  fact  that  but  for  the  insistence 
of  Franklin,  it  would  not  have 
been  restored  at  all.  The  latter 
was  doubtless  unwilling  that  such 
an  act  of  piracy  should  stain  the 
American  cause. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  under- 
stand that  such  a  deed  —  even 
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though  effected  without  violence, 
a  result  due  to  Lady  Selkirk's 
courage  and  presence  of  mind 
alone — should  excite  the  warm  feel- 
ings of  almost  apologetic  admira- 
tion and  gratitude  that  appear  to 
have  animated  Lord  Selkirk's 
breast,  and  dictated  his  reply  when 
he  wrote  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  the  plate — absent  without  leave 
for  six  years.  If  Paul  had  a  sense 
of  humour,  he  must  have  been  in- 
finitely amused  at  being  taken  so 
exactly  at  his  own  valuation. 

We  must  now  go  back  to  the 
Ranger,  which  immediately  on  the 
return  of  Paul  and  his  band,  who, 
of  course,  carried  with  them  the 
spoils  of  their  adventure,  set  sail 
for  the  Irish  coast.  Arriving  in 
Belfast  Lough,  they  found  the 
Drake,  the  object  of  their  quest, 
preparing  to  come  out  of  Carrick- 
fergus.  "  No  time,"  says  a  contem- 
porary account,  "could  have  been 
more  unfortunate  for  the  Drake 
for  such  an  encounter.  Captain 
Burdon  was  up  in  years,  and  very 
ill  at  the  time  ;  the  lieutenant  and 
boatswain  had  just  died,  and  no 
one  had  as  yet  replaced  them." 

Lieutenant  Dobbs  had  just  been 
appointed  to  the  Defiance,  but 
happening  to  be  at  Belfast,  and 
seeing  the  dilemma  in  which  Cap- 
tain Burdon  was  placed,  gallantly 
went  off  to  the  Drake,  as  she  was 
in  the  act  of  quitting  the  harbour. 

The  Drake,  as  she  neared  the 
Ranger,  hoisted  the  British  col- 
ours ;  the  Ranger  responded  with 
the  Stars  and  Stripes.  The  Drake 
then  hailed,  demanding  what  ship 
she  was.  The  Ranger's  reply  was 
a  broadside,  and  the  battle  began. 

The  sun  was  just  setting  over 
Carrickfergus  when  the  Ranger's 
guns  thundered  forth  their  chal- 
lenge. For  sixty-five  minutes,  dur- 
ing which  period  the  contest  last- 
ed, the  Drake  made  the  most  gal- 
lant and  strenuous  efforts  to  over- 


come the  superior  strength  of  the 
enemy.  Long  before  the  end  Bur- 
don was  entreated  to  yield  and 
strike,  but  he  refused,  and  con- 
tinued the  struggle  with  the  most 
obstinate  courage  until  a  musket- 
shot  killed  him  on  the  spot.  With- 
out a  moment's  delay,  Lieutenant 
Dobbs  sprang  to  the  place  of  the 
fallen  captain  and  promptly  as- 
sumed the  command,  but  in  a  very 
short  time  he  too  fell  mortally 
wounded,  and  was  carried  below, 
only  to  die  in  a  few  hours. 

Meantime  the  rigging  was  shot 
away,  the  ship  entirely  disabled, 
and  darkness  fell  upon  the  scene 
as  the  Ranger,  master  of  the  situa- 
tion, finished  her  work.  And  so 
the  gallant  Drake  struck  her  col- 
ours, and  Paul  Jones  was  victor. 
Three  fishermen  of  Carrickfergus 
were  on  board  the  Ranger  during 
the  action.  Six  men  had  come  out 
in  response  to  Paul's  signals  for 
a  pilot.  He  sent  three  back,  but 
he  detained  the  other  three.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  fight  he  sent 
them  ashore  in  a  boat  belonging  to 
the  Drake,  bidding  them  "  take  a 
piece  of  the  mainsail  to  the  Gover- 
nor to  make  him  a  pair  of  trou- 
sers" Paul  states  his  losses  to 
have  been  two  officers  and  eight 
men,  and  the  following  day  he 
re-entered  Brest  harbour,  after  an 
absence  of  twenty-eight  days. 

It  is  worthy  of  record  that  Lieu- 
tenant Dobbs  had  only  been  mar- 
ried three  days  when  he  so  gal- 
lantly volunteered,  and  fell  during 
his  patriotic  act  of  duty.  He  was 
a  native  of  Lisburn,  near  Belfast, 
and  the  following  inscription  was 
placed  on  a  marble  tablet  in  the 
church  : — 

"  This  Marble  is  sacred  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Lieutenant  William  Dobbs, 
a  naval  officer,  who  terminated  his 
career  of  virtue  by  an  illustrious  dis- 
play of  valour  on  board  one  of  his 
Majesty's  Sloops  of  War,  while  endea- 
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vouring  to  snatch  victory  from  for- 
tune in  opposition  to  superior  force. 
He  fell,  a  self-devoted  victim  to  his 
country.  His  body  rests  in  that  element 
on  which  Great  Britain  has  long  rode 
triumphant  by  the  exertions  of  men 
like  him.  His  afflicted  fellow-towns- 


men, by  strewing  laurels  over  his 
empty  monument  do  honour  to  them- 
selves— they  can  add  nothing  to  his 
fame.  He  was  born  at  Lisburne,  on 
22d  day  of  September  1746,  and  died 
of  his  wounds  on  board  the  Drake, 
April  26th,  1778." 


II. 


Paul  Jones,  roving  unchecked 
about  our  own  home  seas,  could  not 
have  been  a  very  edifying  spectacle 
for  patriotic  Englishmen,  and  none 
the  more  that  the  hero  of  these 
brilliant  and  audacious  actions — 
the  doughty,  ubiquitous,  and  pre- 
sumptuous Paul,  was  himself  an 
Englishman,  not  having  the  plea 
even  of  being  an  American  colonist; 
but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it 
was  a  time  of  exceptional  difficulty 
and  misfortune  in  Great  Britain. 
Our  struggle  with  America  had 
been  unsuccessful,  and  disaster  had 
overtaken  our  arms  there.  Over- 
joyed at  our  humiliation,  France 
and  Holland  took  advantage  of 
our  weakness  and  declining  pres- 
tige to  supply  the  enemy  with 
material  for  war,  and  France  con- 
cluded a  treaty  of  defensive  alli- 
ance with  America,  the  cementing 
of  which  convention  had  been  the 
special  object  of  Franklin  and  his 
brother  commissioners'  visit  to  the 
French  Court. 

But  what  was  more  grievous  for 
England  than  even  this,  was  the 
effete  condition  into  which  the 
navy  had  sunk.  The  incapable 
administration  of  the  Admiralty, 
with  Lord  Sandwich  as  First  Lord, 
had  reached  such  a  pitch  that  many 
officers  of  high  professional  rank  re- 
fused to  serve  in  any  responsible 
post ;  ships  were  sent  unseaworthy 
to  sea,  ill  equipped  and  worse  pro- 
visioned; insubordination  amongst 
officers  and  men  was  rife — in  short, 
nothing  could  be  more  distressing 
to  a  lover  of  his  country  than  to 


witness  the  disgrace  that  was  set- 
tling down  on  that  branch  of  the 
service  that  had  done  so  much  to 
make  England  respected  and  feared 
by  other  nations.  Needless  to  say 
then  that  France  was,  no  less  than 
America,  delighted  beyond  measure 
at  the  success  of  Paul's  encounter 
with  the  Drake ;  it  was  then  that, 
on  the  verge  of  war  with  England, 
she  had  publicly  received  the  Amer- 
ican plenipotentiaries.  The  French 
ambassador  had  left  St  James's,  the 
treaty  was  signed,  and  the  French 
squadron  was  ready  for  sea. 

Paul  had  captured  many  vessels 
and  made  many  prisoners  during 
his  expeditions,  and  the  commis- 
sioners, being  very  short  of  mon- 
ey, experienced  great  difficulty  in 
defraying  the  necessary  expenses. 
Much  correspondence  ensued  upon 
this  and  upon  the  subject  of  the 
command  of  the  Indien.  Incessant 
quarrels  and  disputes  with  all  in 
authority,  whether  over  or  under 
him,  must  have  made  Paul  quite 
as  great  a  trouble  to  his  employers 
ashore  as  he  was  an  aid  to  them  at 
sea.  His  importunity  was  endless. 
Haughty,  self-willed,  and  inordi- 
nately vain  of  his  prowess,  he 
obviously  believed  that  the  Ameri- 
can cause  was  made  for  him,  and 
not  he  for  the  cause ;  and  useful  as 
he  had  proved  himself  in  attacking, 
harassing,  and  capturing  British 
vessels,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  many  ways  he  was  a  most  em- 
barrassing and  unmanageable  in- 
strument in  their  hands. 

Franklin    wrote    him    that    the 
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ship  Indien,  which  had  been  pro- 
mised him  by  Congress,  had  been 
presented  to  the  King  of  France, 
and  that  he  was  to  repair  to  Ver- 
sailles for  further  orders.  In  reply 
to  this,  Paul  answered  haughtily 
that  while  thanking  the  commis- 
sioners for  their  communication, 
he  begged  to  say  that  he  expected 
from  Congress  the  first  command 
of  the  first  squadron  destined  for 
an  expedition,  and  that  it  was  as 
an  admiral  that  he  expected  to 
sail,  and  proceeded  at  once  to 
unfold  his  plans  for  the  coming 
campaign.  These  included  the 
destruction  of  Whitehaven ;  the 
seizure  of  the  bank  at  Ayr,  to- 
gether with  the  subsequent  de- 
struction of  that  town ;  the  burning 
of  Greenock  and  Port  -  Glasgow, 
together  with  the  shipping  in  the 
Clyde;  London  was  to  be  distressed 
by  cutting  off  the  supply  of  coal 
from  Newcastle,  and  many  towns 
on  the  coast  of  England  and  Scot- 
land laid  waste  and  burned.  The 
destruction  of  the  Baltic  fleet  was 
included  in  the  programme.  These 
projects  were  seriously  propounded 
by  Paul  Jones. 

Time  went  by,  but  still  the 
wished-for  appointment  came  not. 
At  the  desire,  or  with  the  appro- 
bation, of  the  King  of  France,  M. 
de  Sartine,  the  French  Minister  of 
Marine,  had  the  intention  of  em- 
ploying him  in  the  French  service. 
Day  after  day  Paul  pressed  his 
services  on  both  countries.  Unable 
to  control  his  impatience,  he  had 
applied  to  De  Sartine  for  "  an  un- 
limited command";  but  France 
had  many  candidates  for  em- 
ployment, and  De  Sartine  must 
have  regretted  a  promise  he  was 
unable  to  fulfil,  at  all  events  with 
the  rapidity  expected  by  this  im- 
patient and  undisciplined  young 
candidate.  Promises,  however, 
came  thick  from  both  Franklin 
and  De  Sartine ;  and  at  last,  after 


ceaseless  importunities,  in  the 
month  of  September  1779  he  once 
more  journeyed  to  Versailles,  and 
was  rewarded  by  the  Minister  pur- 
chasing for  him  a  frigate  called 
the  Due  de  Duras. 

He  obtained  leave  to  change  her 
name  to  the  Bon  Horn  me  Richard, 
observing  that  his  success  was  an 
illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  say- 
ing of  that  character  of  Franklin's 
imagination,  "  Qui  veut  va,  qui  ne 
veut  pas — envoie."  The  Alliance,  a 
new  American  frigate,  to  the  com- 
mand of  which  a  Frenchman  named 
Landais  had  been  nominated,  was 
to  be  one  of  a  force  to  be  placed 
under  Paul's  orders.  This  force 
consisted  of  the  Pallas,  the  Ven- 
geance, and  the  Cerf,  with  two 
privateers,  the  Monsieur  and  the 
Grandville,  all  well  equipped  and 
manned.  It  was  originally  in- 
tended that  Lafayette,  with  700 
soldiers,  was  to  be  on  board. 
Well  acquainted  with  Paul's  im- 
perious and  overbearing  temper, 
Franklin  wrote  and  besought 
him  to  avoid  all  misunderstand- 
ings with  his  companions  in 
arms.  The  squadron,  he  assured 
him,  was  to  be  entirely  under  his 
command ;  but  Lafayette,  being  a 
major-general,  was  entitled  to  a 
step  in  rank,  and  he  must  be  su- 
preme over  the  land-forces. 

Paul's  reply  was  couched  in 
terms  of  high  -  toned  chivalry. 
"  Where  men  of  fine  feelings  are 
concerned,"  he  said,  "there  is  sel- 
dom any  misunderstanding.  Your 
noble-minded  instructions  would 
make  a  coward  brave." 

Early  in  September  1779,  then, 
they  sailed.  For  some  reason  or 
other,  however,  Lafayette  and  his 
soldiers  did  not  accompany  them. 
The  squadron  beat  about  the  coast 
of  Scotland  till  the  13th,  by  which 
time,  and  in  consequence  of  some 
quarrel  or  misunderstanding,  the 
Alliance,  together  with  the  Cerf 
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and  one  privateer,  had  chosen  to 
separate  herself  from  her  fellows ; 
indeed,  Paul  seems  to  have  been 
quite  unable  to  enforce  the  obedi- 
ence that  was  his  due.  Nothing 
can  illustrate  the  unformed  and 
consequently  undisciplined  condi- 
tion of  this  incipient  navy  better 
than  the  fact  that  the  commodore 
was  not  endowed  with  sufficient 
power  to  make  such  conduct  next 
to  impossible.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  he  determined  to  make  an 
effort  to  carry  out  his  design  of 
destroying  Leith. 

The  squadron  sailed  up  the  Firth 
of  Forth,  and  created  a  perfect 
panic,  the  coasts  being  entirely 
undefended,  and  the  stories  of  his 
attack  on  Whitehaven  and  his  raid 
on  St  Mary's  Isle  having  reached 
these  parts,  probably  in  a  greatly 
exaggerated  form.  The  country 
was  filled  with  alarm,  and  the 
peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
and  villages  by  the  shore  were 
terrified  and  paralysed.  Pausing 
in  Leith  Roads,  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Provost  of  Leith,  calling 
upon  him  to  pay  the  sum  of 
.£200,000,  those  being  the  terms 
upon  which  he  would  consent  to 
spare  the  town ;  observing,  that 
he  should  consider  this  as  their 
contribution  towards  the  reim- 
bursement owed  by  Britain  to 
the  much-injured  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States.  This  document, 
which  I  believe  still  exists,  con- 
tains, however,  the  subjoined  not 
wholly  unimportant  postscript, 
writen  in  his  own  hand  :  "  N.B. — 
The  sudden  and  violent  storm 
which  arose  in  the  moment  when 
the  squadron  was  abreast  of  Keith 
Island,  which  forms  the  entrance 
to  the  Road  of  Leith,  rendered 
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impracticable  the  foregoing  pro- 
ject." 

The  17th  September,  the  day  he 
approached  Leith,  was  on  a  Sun- 
day. Crowds  from  the  towns  and 
villages  flocked  to  the  beach  to 
gaze  at  the  three  ships  (for  Landais 
and  the  Alliance,  and  the  other  two 
before  mentioned,  had  temporarily 
abandoned  the  little  fleet)  which 
were  causing  so  much  excitement 
and  agitation.  At  one  time  the 
Bon  Homme  Richard  was  within 
a  mile  of  the  town  of  Kirkcaldy, 
and  the  alarm  there  was  general. 
Divine  service  was  being  conducted 
in  the  kirk  when  the  approach  of 
the  vessels  was  whispered  amongst 
the  congregation,  who,  followed 
by  their  minister,  the  Rev.  Mr 
Shirra,  hastened  to  the  shore. 

The  interrupted  prayer  was  re- 
sumed by  the  sea — a  picturesque 
incident  in  this  curious  scene — 
when  the  earnest  petition  that  the 
schemes  of  the  "  piratical  invader  " 
should  be  defeated  were,  in  the 
words  of  a  member  of  the  congre- 
gation, instantly  answered  :  "  for 
even  as  he  prayed  the  clouds 
gathered,  the  sky  darkened,  and 
this  was  shortly  followed  by  a 
violent  gale  from  the  west,"  which 
stopped  all  Paul's  plans.1  The 
conclusion  of  this  abortive  under- 
taking may  be  given  in  his  own 
words  : — 

"We  continued  working  to  wind- 
ward of  the  Firth,"  he  says,  "  without 
being  able  to  reach  the  Road  of  Leith 
till  the  morning  of  the  17th,  when, 
being  almost  within  cannon-shot  of 
the  town,  and  having  everything  in 
readiness  for  a  descent,  a  very  severe 
gale  came  on,  and  being  directly  con- 
trary, obliged  us  to  bear  away,  after 
having  in  vain  for  some  time  endeav- 
oured to  withstand  its  violence.  The 


1  An  addition  to  this  story  appears  in  a  recent  number  of  this  Magazine,  to 
the  effect  that  when  Mr  Shirra  seeing,  with  the  experienced  eye  of  a  dweller  on 
the  east  coast,  that  the  sky  and  sea  boded  a  change  of  wind, — "  Weel  dune, 
Lord  !  "  said  he,  approvingly  ;  "  gie  us  anither  puff." 
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gale  was  so  severe  that  one  of  the 

Kizes  taken  on  the  14th  sunk  to  the 
ttom,  the  crew  being  with  difficulty 
saved. 

"  As  the  clamour  had  by  this  time 
reached  Leith,  by  means  of  a  cutter 
that  had  watched  our  motions  that 
morning,  and  as  the  wind  continued 
contrary,  I  thought  it  impossible  to 
pursue  the  enterprise  with  a  good 
prospect  of  success,  especially  as  Edin- 
burgh, where  there  is  always  a  num- 
ber of  troops,  is  only  a  mile  distant 
from  Leith.  Therefore  I  gave  up  the 
project." 

Thus  Paul  rather  naively  ac- 
knowledges that  he  warred  by  pre- 
ference against  undefended  towns, 
though,  to  do  him  justice,  discre- 
tion was  not  the  portion  of  valour 
that  he  most  affected. 

Emerging,  then,  from  the  Firth 
of  Forth,  he  coasted  southwards 
till  he  arrived  off  Scarborough, 
where  he  lay  in  wait  watching  for 
the  merchant  fleet  that  he  knew 
was  expected  from  the  Baltic  under 
the  convoy  of  H.M.S.  Serapis,  Cap- 
tain Pearson,  and  the  Countess  of 
Scarborough,  hired  armed  ship, 
Captain  Piercy.  These  two  carried 
64  guns  and  380  men,  protecting 
a  fleet  of  which  the  cargo  was 
valued  at  £600,000.  Paul  Jones's 
squadron  consisted  of  four  ships, 
126  guns,  and  1100  men. 

In  the  afternoon  of  September 
23d  (1779)  he  descried  the  fleet, 
with  their  escort,  advancing  north- 
east. He  at  once  hoisted  the  signal 
for  a  general  chase,  whereupon  the 
two  English  frigates  stood  out  from 
land  in  battle  array,  while  the  mer- 
chantmen, crowding  all  sail,  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  refuge  under  the 
lee  of  the  guns  of  Scarborough 
Castle  ;  and  Pearson,  making  all 
the  sail  he  could,  managed  to  get 
between  the  enemy  and  the  mer- 
chant fleet.  Signalling  the  latter 
to  make  the  best  of  their  way,  he 
brought  the  Serapis  to,  to  allow  the 
Countess  of  Scarborough  to  come 


up,  and  cleared  his  ship  for  action. 
Night  was  coming  on  when  the 
two  ships,  the  Serapis  and  the  Bon 
Homme  Richard,  neared  one  an- 
other, and  in  a  short  time  lay  black 
upon  sea  and  land ;  but  presently 
a  streak  of  gold  appeared  upon  the 
horizon,  and  the  harvest  moon, 
slowly  climbing  the  sky,  lent  her 
aureate  light  to  the  actors  of  the 
bloody  drama.  So  near  to  land 
was  the  scene  of  action,  that  it 
was  watched  by  thousands  of 
spectators  with  breathless  and 
agonised  interest. 

Neither  vessel  can  have  been  said 
to  have  begun  the  battle,  for  each 
fired  a  broadside  simultaneously. 
The  two  ships,  after  some  fierce 
fighting,  became  entangled  in  each 
other's  masts  and  sails.  "  The  en- 
emy's mizzen-shrouds,"  says  Pear- 
son, "  took  the  Serapis's  jib-boom, 
which  hung  him  (the  enemy)  up 
till  at  last  it  gave  way,  and  the 
ships  dropped  alongside  one  an- 
other head  and  stern,  while  the 
muzzles  of  the  guns  touched  one 
another." 

At  this  juncture  some  old  18- 
pounders  of  the  Bon  Homme  Rich- 
ard exploded,  killing  and  wound- 
ing several  of  Paul's  crew.  The 
flow  of  blood  on  board  the  two 
ships  but  increased  the  fierceness 
of  the  fight,  and  from  deck  to 
deck  of  the  entangled  vessels  the 
combatants  rushed  to  and  fro  like 
demons,  smeared  with  blood  and 
gunpowder,  and  fighting  with  cut- 
lass, pike,  and  pistol.  The  Bon 
Homme  Richard  was  struck  by 
many  heavy  shots  below  water, 
and  seemed  in  imminent  danger  of 
sinking.  Paul,  who  is  described 
as  dressed  in  a  short  jacket  and 
long  trousers,  his  pistols  slung  in  a 
belt  round  his  middle,  shot  seven 
of  his  men  for  deserting  their  quar- 
ters, and  he  is  said  to  have  shot 
also  at  his  nephew's  legs,  as  he 
thought  him  "  a  little  dastardly" 
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That  this  comparatively  gentle 
act  of  expostulation  took  so  miti- 
gated a  form  must,  we  suppose, 
be  ascribed  to  the  tender  ties  of 
consanguinity.  We  are  unfortu- 
nately uninformed  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate results  to  the  young  man, 
who  but  for  his  relationship  would 
probably  have  shared  the  fate  of 
the  other  seven. 

The  bowsprit  of  the  Serapis 
coming  athwart  the  poop  of  the 
Bon  Homme  Richard,  Paul  with 
a  hawser  made  the  two  ships  fast 
together.  "  If  my  ship  sinks,  by 

she  shall  not  sink  alone,"  he 

said.  He  was  omnipresent,  now 
directing  the  gunners,  now  urging 
the  musketeers  in  the  tops,  every- 
where in  the  thickest  of  the  fight. 
Pearson,  thus  locked  with  the  en- 
emy, did  terrific  work  with  his 
guns  on  the  under  part  of  the  Bon 
Homme  Richard,  while  his  own 
decks  were  literally  swept  by  the 
musket  -  shot  and  hand  -  grenades 
that  were  fired  and  thrown  with 
murderous  effect  by  the  enemy. 
Ten  times  was  the  Serapis  on  fire 
by  the  action  of  these  combusti- 
bles, and  she  suffered  considerably 
by  the  necessity  of  the  crew  hav- 
ing to  extinguish  the  flames,  a 
result  that  was  effected  with  great 
difficulty.  The  Alliance,  which 
had  now  rejoined  the  squadron, 
sailed  round  and  round  the  Ser- 
apis, plying  her  with  shot,  and 
killing  every  one  on  deck.  At 
nine  an  accident  set  fire  to  a 
cartridge  on  board  the  Serapis, 
and  the  flame  running  from  cart- 
ridge to  cartridge  all  the  way  aft 
blew  up  all  the  officers  and  men 
abaft  the  mainmast,  thus  render- 
ing all  the  guns  useless  for  the 
remainder  of  the  fight. 

Exhausted  with  his  almost  super- 
human exertions,  Paul  sat  down  on 
the  hencoop  of  his  vessel,  panting, 
sinking,  almost  spent.  At  this 
moment  his  carpenter,  wounded 
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and  half  mad  with  excitement  and 
terror,  called  out  that  the  Bon 
Homme  Richard  was  sinking. 

A  gunner,  catching  the  infection, 
ran  to  pull  down  the  American 
colours,  but  a  round-shot  had  done 
the  work  long  before. 

"  Quarter  !  for  God's  sake,  quar- 
ter ! "  shouted  the  gunner.  Pear- 
son, but  a  few  feet  distant,  rose 
to  the  sound. 

"Do  you  cry  for  quarter?"  he 
exclaimed. 

"I  have  not  yet  BEGUN  to  fight," 
responded  Paul,  and  with  an  oath 
he  sprang  from  his  short  repose. 

"  Strike  !  "  Pearson  answered. 
"  Strike,  or  I  will  sink  you !  "  But 
the  victory  was  not  to  Pearson, 
and  the  conflict  was  resumed  with 
greater  desperation  than  ever.  At 
10.30  the  Bon  Homme  Richard 
was  pouring  broadsides  into  the 
Serapis  without  any  possibility  of 
reply.  Further  resistance  was  use- 
less. The  end  had  come.  The 
English  colours  were  struck,  and 
the  mainmast  at  the  same  instant 
went  by  the  board. 

Rendering  up  his  sword  with 
the  bitter  remark  that  Paul  had 
fought  with  a  halter  round  his 
neck,  Pearson,  together  with  his 
lieutenant,  was  escorted  on  board 
the  Bon  Homme  Richard,  where, 
in  addition  to  the  crew,  were  300 
prisoners,  captured  by  Paul  dur- 
ing his  cruise,  many  of  whom 
had  rendered  important  service 
during  the  battle  in  extinguish- 
ing fires.  Pearson  describes  the 
ship  as  being  in  the  utmost  dis- 
tress, her  guns  dismounted,  on 
fire  in  two  places,  with  seven 
feet  of  water  in  her  hold.  Nor 
did  she  long  survive  the  desperate 
encounter ;  for  the  next  day  she 
sank  from  injuries  she  had  re- 
ceived— sank  with  many  of  her 
wounded,  unrescued  by  her  in- 
human commander,  who,  together 
with  his  crew  and  some  of  his 
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prisoners,  went  over  to  the  Ser- 
apis.  The  loss  on  board  this  ship 
was  not  accurately  -ascertained. 
Pearson  estimated  it  at  49  killed 
and  68  wounded,  out  of  a  crew  of 
170  men. 

The  carnage  on  board  the  Bon 
Homme  Richard  was  almost  un- 
precedented. At  the  end  of  the 
engagement  the  deck  was  literally 
streaming  with  the  blood  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  crew,  who 
were  killed  and  wounded  in  the 
action.  The  Countess  of  Scar- 
borough had  engaged  the  Pallas, 
32  guns,  while  the  other  conflict 
was  proceeding. 

The  weather  was  very  boisterous, 
and  Paul's  squadron  and  prizes 
drove  about  the  North  Sea  for 
some  days,  until  the  3d  October, 
when  they  came  to  anchor  in  the 
Texel.  The  engagement  was  one 
of  the  most  desperate  and  obsti- 
nately contested  in  the  records  of 
naval  warfare. 

Pearson  and  Piercy  were  trans- 
ferred, by  exchange  of  prisoners, 
to  London,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived by  the  King  with  marks  of 
great  favour.  The  former  was 
knighted  by  his  Majesty,  and  the 
Royal  Exchange  Assurance  Com- 
pany, who  had  £20,000  under- 
written on  the  ships  that  were 
under  their  convoy,  and  that  had 
been  rescued  at  such  a  cost,  pre- 
sented each  of  those  officers  with 
a  piece  of  plate  in  token  of  grati- 
tude, and  to  show  their  apprecia- 
tion of  their  gallantry. 

Pearson  became  eventually  Gov- 
ernor of  Greenwich  Hospital,  and 
died  there  at  an  advanced  age. 

The  news  of  this  disaster  to  the 
British  ships  rang  through  Great 
Britain.  Paul  Jones's  name  was 
in  every  mouth ;  his  deeds,  his 
prowess,  his  daring,  the  universal 
theme.  Franklin  wrote  at  once, 
congratulating  him  in  the  most 
flattering  terms,  and  assuring  him 


that  the  conduct  of  Landais,  of 
whom  Paul  had  written  in  the 
most  indignant  and  bitter  terms — 
accusing  him  of  dastardly  and  trea- 
sonable actions  —  should  be  pun- 
ished, and  that  he  should  be  or- 
dered to  render  himself  up  at  once 
to  give  an  account  of  himself  to 
the  commissioners. 

But  his  arrival  in  the  Texel 
and  at  Amsterdam  was  a  by  no 
means  welcome  incident  to  the 
Court  of  Holland,  and  was  fraught 
with  much  annoyance  to  himself 
and  all  concerned. 

Franklin  had  ordered  him,  when 
he  had  finished  his  cruise,  to  take 
shelter  there,  possibly  with  a  view 
to  hustling  the  Dutch  out  of  their 
political  neutrality.  The  United 
States,  supported  by  France, 
Spain,  and  Holland,  would,  he 
believed,  prove  more  than  a  match 
for  Great  Britain  in  her  present 
demoralised  condition.  And  now 
began  a  sharp  altercation  between 
the  English  ambassador,  Sir  Joseph 
Yorke,  and  the  Dutch  Government. 
The  latter  had  already  committed 
several  virtual  infractions  of  the 
treaty  of  alliance  with  England, 
by  supplying  both  America  and 
France  with  maritime  and  warlike 
stores ;  but  the  outward  and  visi- 
ble sign  of  their  disloyalty,  dis- 
playing itself  in  the  unopposed 
arrival  in  the  Dutch  waters  of  the 
triumphant  American  commodore 
red- handed  from  the  fight — exult- 
ing in  his  complete  and  brilliant 
victory,  with  his  magnificent  tro- 
phies, the  two  English  frigates, 
in  his  wake — was  one  step  beyond 
what  could  be  endured  by  Great 
Britain. 

Sir  Joseph  Yorke  presented 
a  memorial  couched  in  the  most 
peremptory  terms,  requiring  that 
the  English  ships  "  taken  by 
one  Paul  Jones,  a  subject  of  the 
King  of  Great  Britain,  who,  ac- 
cording to  treaties  and  the  laws  of 
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war,  falls  under  the  class  of  rebels 
and  pirates,"  should  be  detained  in 
the  Texel. 

The  Dutch  knew  not  how  to 
extricate  themselves  from  this 
most  perplexing  dilemma.  They 
were  not  yet  prepared  for  war 
with  England,  but  they  were  very 
unwilling  to  offend  France  and 
America ;  so  they  tried  to  evade 
it  by  declaring  that  they  gave 
shelter  to  all  ships  whatsoever  in 
stress  of  weather,  but  compelled 
armed  ships  with  their  prizes  to 
put  to  sea  as  soon  as  possible. 
This  was  entirely  unsatisfactory. 
Protecting  Paul  was  in  effect  a 
recognition  of  the  independence 
of  America,  and  so  far  as  that  they 
dare  not  go.  Sir  Joseph,  however, 
gave  them  no  peace  ;  in  their  turn 
they  assailed  the  French  ambassa- 
dor, while  this  last  retaliated  on 
Paul,  who  was  placed  literally  be- 
tween the  devil  and  the  deep  sea, 
— for  there  were  English  ships  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Texel  lying 
in  wait  for  him  at  his  exit,  while 
light  squadrons  cruised  about  to 
prevent  his  giving  them  the  slip, 
and  gaining  any  French  or  Span- 
ish harbour  should  he  contrive 
to  avoid  them. 

The  controversy  went  on  till 
December.  At  last  the  French 
ambassador  bethought  himself  of 
a  plan.  He  persuaded  Franklin 
to  consent  that  the  captured  frig- 
ates should  be  placed  under  the 
French  flag,  and  that  Paul  should 
be  removed  to  the  Alliance,  the 
only  American  ship  in  commission 
there,  which,  as  Landais  had  been 
ordered  to  Paris,  had  no  com- 
mander ;  and  after  a  long  alterca- 
tion with  him,  Paul  was  compelled 
to  yield  and  quit  the  Serapis — at 
once  the  theatre  and  manifestation 
of  his  glory — and  translate  him- 
self on  board  the  Alliance ;  and 
the  French  squadron  sailed  gaily 
away,  leaving  Paul  smarting  with 
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indignation  under  the  insulting 
epithets  bestowed  upon  him  by 
Sir  J.  Yorke,  and  a  prey  to  bit- 
ter and  humiliating  reflections. 
He  had  been  received  at  Amster- 
dam on  his  arrival  with  the  wild- 
est enthusiasm  by  the  populace. 
Crowds  followed  and  huzzaed  him. 
The  Amsterdam  press  —  strongly 
in  sympathy  with  America  — 
praised  him  in  the  most  ful- 
some terms.  He  was  spoken  of 
as  the  brave,  the  intrepid,  the 
generous.  When  he  appeared  on 
'Change  on  14th  October,  all  busi- 
ness was  temporarily  suspended  to 
gaze  at  and  follow  him.  He  was 
attired  in  a  blue  frock-coat,  metal 
buttons,  and  white  cloth  waist- 
coat and  breeches,  and  carried  a 
broadsword  under  his  arm.  Quit- 
ting 'Change,  the  crowd  followed 
him  to  his  lodging,  cheering  him 
all  the  way  home. 

Several  of  his  seamen  deserted 
him  in  the  Texel,  but  some  of  the 
Dutch  people  betrayed  them.  They 
were  retaken,  and  cruelly  mal- 
treated by  their  commander,  who 
put  them  in  irons,  reduced  their 
allowance  of  food,  and  severely 
flogged  them.  One  midshipman 
was  so  harshly  treated  that  his 
life  was  despaired  of. 

He  was  styled  "  the  terror  of 
the  English."  While  at  Amster- 
dam he  put  into  American  agents' 
hands  bills  to  the  amount  of  80,000 
guineas,  for  them  to  procure  pay- 
ment— and  he  had  more  in  his  pos- 
session. A  letter  describes  him 
as  of  middle  height,  thin  and 
strongly  built ;  strong  -  featured  : 
usually  wearing  a  roquelaure  over 
his  uniform,  with  a  large  cape 
edged  with  gold  lace. 

"  He  has  enjoyed  himself  on  land," 
it  says,  "  without  showing  the  least 
compassion  to  his  wounded  crew  or 
his  prisoners  ;  but  some  surgeons 
were  sent  on  board,  it  not  being  per- 
mitted in  neutral  ports  to  land  the 
2  o 
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wounded.  There  is  one  De  Nau,  a 
merchant,  who  expects  to  be  agent 
for  the  Americans.  He  has  been 
very  polite  to  Paul  Jones,  who  lives 
in  Iris  house.  He  sent  a  vessel  to 
this  self-styled  admiral  in  the  Texel, 
loaded  with  provisions." 

After  the  departure  of  the  French 
fleet,  Paul's  position  became  still 
more  unpleasant;  and  having  a  good 
deal  of  time  upon  his  hands,  he  drew 
up  a  "  Memorial "  to  the  King  of 
France,  setting  forth  his  merits  and 
his  services ;  and  he  also  indited 
the  following  insulting  and  flippant 
letter  to  Lord  Sandwich,  which,  as 
far  as  I  know,  has  not  been  printed 
in  any  of  his  memoirs  : — 

"  October  9,  1779. 

"  MY  LORD, — I  should  think  myself 
the  most  ungrateful  of  men  living, 
were  I  not  to  take  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  the  great  obliga- 
tions I  am  under  to  your  lordship  in 
permitting  me  for  so  long  a  time  to 
seize,  plunder,  and  carry  off  the  ves- 
sels of  the  merchants  in  the  British 
and  Irish  seas  ;  and  I  am  perfectly 
sensible,  my  lord,  I  should  not  have 
done  so  but  by  your  lordship's  kind 
permission.  It  was  a  favour,  my 
lord,  which  much  exceeded  my  warm- 
est expectations,  and  as  it  has  made 
my  fortune  and  raised  my  reputation 
as  a  gallant  seaman,  I  most  heartily 
thank  your  lordship  for  it.  At  the 
first  I  was  something  puzzled  to  ac- 
count for  your  lordship's  favour  to 
me  ;  but  upon  a  little  consideration  I 
became  sensible  that  a  similarity  of 
principles,  lives,  and  circumstances, 
generally  begets  a  mutual  affection 
between  men,  and  there  appears  to 
be  a  very  strong  and  striking  like- 
ness between  your  lordship's  prin- 
ciples, life,  and  circumstances,  when 
compared  with  my  own.  To  be  like 
so  great  a  man  as  your  lordship  flatters 
my  vanity  much,  and  therefore  you 
will  excuse  me,  my  lord,  if  I  mention 
some  of  the  features  of  our  similarity. 

"  Your  lordship  and  I  do  both  of  us 
heartily  despise  all  the  musty  rules  of 
religion  ;  your  lordship  and  I  do  both 
agree  that  speaking  truth  is  vulgar 
and  disgraceful ;  your  lordship  and  I 


think  it  an  honour  to  procure  riches 
by  any  means  whatsoever.  You  ami 
I,  my  lord,  have  both  of  us  plundered 
the  British  nation,  and  are  therefore 
become  opulent ;  you  and  I,  my  lord, 
are  both  of  us  hated  and  dreaded  by 
the  people  of  England  ;  and  as  our 
principles,  lives,  and  circumstances 
are  so  very  similar,  it  is  great  odds 
that  our  deaths  will  be  the  same. 
Having  thus  indulged  my  vanity  by 
showing  the  great  likeness  between 
your  lordship  and  myself,  which  was 
doubtless  the  cause  of  your  permit- 
ting me  to  plunder  the  merchants  so 
long  in  your  seas,  I  think  it  my  duty 
to  inform  your  lordship  that  I  am  now 
got  safe  into  port  to  refit  and  victual 
my  fleet,  where  I  shall  be  (sic)  re- 
tained for  some  time,  but  flatter  my- 
self with  the  hopes  of  paying  your 
lordship  another  visit  in  the  British 
seas  before  the  winter  is  over,  when 
I  make  no  doubt  your  lordship  will 
again  repeat  the  same  favour  to  a 
man  who  is  so  perfectly  like  yourself 
as  PAUL  JONES." 


To  Paul's  intense  mortification, 
and  indignation,  a  commission  was 
now  tendered  to  him  by  France  of 
a  description  that  roused  his  most 
indignant  remonstrances.  He  re- 
ceived the  offer  of  a  letter  of 
marque.  Penetrated  as  he  was 
with  a  sense  of  his  own  genius, 
importance,  and  dignity,  it  can 
be  imagined  how  he  received  this 
proof  of  the  disesteem  with  which 
he  was  regarded  by  France.  His 
resentment  knew  no  bounds,  and 
resulted  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  French  ambassador  at  the 
Hague — the  Due  de  Vauguyon — 
through  whose  medium  the  offer 
had  been  made,  which  is  couched 
in  a  more  dignified  tone  than  any 
other  composition  of  his  that  is 
extant. 

There  were  men,  he  said,  who 
might  feel  honoured  at  the  offer  of 
such  a  commission  ;  but  the  navy 
of  America  knew  no  superior  in 
rank  to  himself,  and  he  could  ac- 
cept no  appointment  of  equal,  or 
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even  superior,  rank  to  that  he 
bore,  unless  authorised  by  Con- 
gress. It  was  matter  of  astonish- 
ment to  him,  he  added,  that  the 
Court  should  suppose  him  capable 
of  disgracing  his  present  commis- 
sion in  such  a  way. 

This  letter  drew  from  the  am- 
bassador some  soothing  words, 
which  had  more  or  less  the  de- 
sired effect ;  but  Paul  quitted  the 
Texel,  disappointed,  mortified,  and 
humiliated.  Eluding  the  vigilance 
of  those  on  watch  for  him,  he 
gained  L'Orient,  having  passed, 
unrecognised  and  unsuspected, 
through  the  Straits  of  Dover 
in  full  view  of  a  portion  of  the 
British  fleet,  then  lying  in  the 
Downs.  Next  day  he  ran  the 
Alliance  past  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
in  view  of  the  enemy's  fleet  at 
Spithead,  and  in  two  more  days 
got  safe  through  the  Channel,  and 
with  little  delay  arrived  at  Groix 
on  the  10th  February.  The 
middle  of  April  (1780)  found 
Paul  under  orders  to  proceed  to 
America ;  but,  with  the  defiant  in- 
dependence which  characterised 
him,  he  went  to  Versailles,  he  as- 
serted, to  obtain  the  prize-money 
for  his  crew.  The  American  com- 
'modore  —  the  conqueror  of  the 
English — insulted  at  Amsterdam 
by  the  offer  of  a  letter  of  marque 
from  the  French  ambassador,  was 
received  in  Paris  with  open  arms, 
and  speedily  became  the  lion  of 
the  day— -fete  and  caressed  by  the 
highest  of  the  land. 

He  was  welcomed  at  Court  with 
the  utmost  graciousness  by  the 
King  and  Queen.  The  former  pre- 
sented him  with  a  golden  sword, 
with  the  following  legend  engraved 
upon  it — "  Vindicati  maris  Ludo- 
vicus  XVI.  remunerator  strenuo 
vindici."  The  Military  Order  of 
Merit  was  bestowed  upon  him,  and 
he  received  an  official  letter  from 
M.  de  Sartine  expressive  of  the 
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highest  esteem  and  approbation. 
Intensely  delighted  with  his  re- 
ception and  success  in  society,  Paul 
forgot  the  insult  of  the  letter  of 
marque,  and  fairly  revelled  in  the 
atmosphere  of  flattery  which  sur- 
rounded him.  "I  received,"  he 
says,  "  the  most  flattering  applause 
and  public  approbation  wherever  I 
appeared.  Both  the  great  and  the 
learned  sought  my  acquaintance  in 
private  life,  and  honoured  me  with 
particular  marks  of  friendship.  At 
Court  I  was  always  received  with 
a  kindness  which  could  only  have 
arisen  from  a  fixed  esteem." 

Confident  of  success,  he  solicited 
and  obtained  the  Ariel  frigate  to 
accompany  the  Alliance  to  Amer- 
ica, with  stores  for  Washington's 
army  ;  and  in  high  spirits  he  quit- 
ted Versailles  and  returned  to 
L'Orient. 

During  his  absence,  the  Alliance 
had  broken  out  in  mutinous  revolt. 
The  delay  of  the  payment  of  the 
prize-money  and  non-payment  of 
seamen's  arrears  had  caused  seri- 
ous discontent  amongst  the  crew. 
Landais,  following  Paul's  example, 
had  failed  to  obey  official  orders 
to  return  to  America ;  and  he 
had  determined  to  reassume  the 
command  of  the  Alliance,  which 
he  had  been  compelled  to  forego. 
Franklin  seems  from  some  cause 
or  other  to  have  been  incapable  of 
insisting,  and  only  remonstrated. 
Paul  had  accused  Landais  and 
the  crew  of  the  Alliance  of  firing 
into  the  Bon  Homme  Richard 
during  the  affair  with  the  Serapis, 
and  the  crew  were  naturally  furi- 
ous with  their  traducer,  and  re- 
fused to  serve  under  him.  Officers 
and  men  unanimously  resolved  to 
defend  Landais  should  Paul,  as  he 
threatened,  attempt  to  seize  him ; 
and  they  made  every  preparation 
to  repel  force  by  force.  Paul  de- 
manded of  the  authorities  400  men 
to  quell  the  revolted  crew ;  but 
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taking  advantage  of  the  darkness 
of  night,  Landais  caused  himself  to 
be  towed  to  Port  Louis — a  most 
daring  enterprise — and  set  sail  at 
once  for  America. 

Thus  foiled,  Paul  became  tem- 
porarily as  great  a  nuisance  to  the 
French  Government  as  he  had  been 
in  former  days  to  the  American. 
The  Ariel  was  laden  with  military 
stores,  which  it  was  of  the  highest 
importance  should  be  at  once  trans- 
ported to  America ;  but  still  he 
dallied,  in  hopes  of  extracting  more 
ships  from  France  to  add  to  the 
importance  of  his  command.  At 
last  he  set  sail,  but  was  the  very 
next  day  overtaken  by  so  violent 
a  gale,  that  he  was  compelled  to 
put  back  to  refit  and  make  good 
the  injuries  he  had  sustained. 
Reckless  as  to  expenditure,  and 
regardless  of  Franklin's  earnest  ex- 
hortations to  be  more  careful  on 
this  point,  he  proceeded  to  the 
most  lavish  outlays  on  the  ship. 
No  remonstrance  had  the  smallest 
effect  on  this  disobedient  com- 
mander ;  and  after  many  weeks' 
procrastination,  he  could  find  no 
further  excuses,  and  sailed  in  earn- 
est, arriving  at  Philadelphia  in 
February  1781. 

An  official  inquiry  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  retarded  delivery  of 
the  stores  was  instituted  on  his 
arrival,  but  he  satisfied  his  inquisi- 
tors, and  the  Admiralty  delivered 
a  most  flattering  report  of  his 
services,  concluding  by  "  recom- 
mending some  distinguished  mark 
of  approbation  from  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled ; "  and 
he  received  their  solemn  thanks  for 
his  services. 

Washington  wrote  him  in  ap- 
proving terms,  and  at  this  moment 
there  seems  to  have  been  nothing 
wanting  to  fill  his  measure  of 
gratification. 

To  complete  his  triumph,  Con- 
gress resolved  "  that  a  gold  medal 


should  be  struck  and  presented  to 
Chevalier  J.  Paul  Jones,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  valour  and 
brilliant  services  of  that  officer 
while  in  command  of  a  squadron 
of  French  and  American  ships, 
under  the  flag  and  commission  of 
the  States  of  America." 

Peace  being  soon  after  declared, 
Paul  solicited  an  appointment  in 
Europe  as  prize -agent,  for  there 
were  still  large  sums  due  to  his 
crews.  With  his  usual  flourish, 
he  called  this  "an  embassy,"  and 
it  proved  a  vexatious  and  trouble- 
some undertaking.  For  several 
years  he  lived  in  Paris,  where  he 
extended  his  former  social  con- 
nections, and  took  a  prominent 
part  in  fashionable  society.  He 
repeatedly  had  his  portrait  painted 
and  his  bust  executed,  giving  these 
away  amongst  his  acquaintances  ; 
he  also  handed  about  the  journal 
of  his  campaigns,  receiving — and 
keeping  —  all  the  letters  of  adu- 
lation with  which  it  was  acknow- 
ledged. 

An  adjustment  of  the  prize- 
money  was  arranged  in  1787,  and 
Paul  returned  to  America.  Con- 
gress, whose  attitude  towards  Paul 
bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  judge  in  Scripture  towards 
the  importunate  widow,  received 
at  this  time  an  application  from 
him  to  give  him  a  letter  of  re- 
commendation to  the  French  king 
for  employment.  In  this  he  called 
their  attention  to  all  his  services 
and  successes  under  the  American 
flag,  alluding  to  the  gold-hilted 
sword  as  "an  honour  which  his 
Majesty  had  never  conferred  on 
any  other  officer,"  and  making  large 
personal  pecuniary  claims  on  them. 
The  claims  were  allowed  ;  and  thus 
Paul  —  a  living  example  of  the 
wisdom  and  astuteness  of  the 
policy  of  self  -  esteem  and  impor 
tunity — triumphant  over  his  en 
emies,  exulting  in  his  honours 
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sailed  away  from  the  land  of  his 
adoption  in  search  of  a  fresh  field 
for  his  genius  and  his  sword. 

Arrived  in  Paris,  Mr  Jefferson, 
the  American  envoy  there,  in- 
formed him  that  some  correspon- 
dence had  passed  between  himself 
and  M.  de  Simolin,  the  Russian 
ambassador,  on  the  subject  of  Paul 
serving  the  Russians.  Disaster 
had  fallen  on  the  imperial  fleet 
the  preceding  autumn,  and  it  had 
been  suggested  that  Paul's  experi- 
ence and  talents  might  be  of  much 
service.  It  is  difficult  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  proposal 
really  emanated  from  Russia,  or 
whether  Paul,  in  some  previous 
correspondence  of  his  own,  had 
paved  the  way  for  his  path  into 
the  service  of  the  Empress  Cath- 
erine II.  In  any  case,  he  was  be- 
yond measure  dazzled  and  delighted 
at  the  dawning  possibilities  of  fur- 
ther laurels  thus  opened  up,  and 
deferring  the  delivery  of  the  letter 
to  the  French  king,  set  out  im- 
mediately for  Copenhagen.  He 
was  furnished  with  letters  to  the 
French  ambassador,  and  gives  a 
most  flowery  and  elaborate  ac- 
count of  his  intercourse  with  that 
functionary,  and  of  his  reception 
by  the  Danish  king  and  queen. 

Negotiations  with  the  Russian 
ambassador  were  at  once  com- 
menced, and  a  commission  in  the 
Russian  navy  of  captain-comman- 
dant, with  a  command  in  the  Black 
Sea,  under  the  orders  of  Prince  Po- 
temkin,  was  offered  to  him.  Paul, 
however,  demurred.  He  requested, 
and  indeed  insisted,  on  the  grade  of 
rear-admiral  being  accorded  to  him ; 
but  difficulties  being  made,  he  re- 
solved to  seek  an  interview  with  the 
Empress,  and  with  the  energy  and 
determination  that  characterised 
all  his  actions,  he  left  Copenhagen 
for  St  Petersburg.  His  journey 
was  performed  under  the  most 
difficult  and  trying  circumstances. 
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Arrived  at  Stockholm,  he  proceed- 
ed to  Gravoe,  where  the  ice  pre- 
sented an  insuperable  obstacle  to 
his  crossing  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 
He  made  several  unsuccessful  ef- 
forts to  get  to  Finland  by  the 
islands ;  but  being  baffled,  he  left 
Gravoe  early  one  morning,  in  an 
undecked  boat,  30  feet  long,  fol- 
lowed by  another  half  that  size. 
This  last  was  for  dragging  over 
the  ice  and  passing  from  one  piece 
of  ice  to  another  to  gain  the  coast 
of  Finland.  All  day  they  kept 
along  the  coast  of  Sweden,  experi- 
encing great  difficulty  in  passing 
between  the  ice  and  the  shore. 
Towards  night,  being  nearly  oppo- 
site Stockholm  still,  he  forced  the 
unwilling  boatmen,  by  threats,  to 
enter  the  Baltic,  and  steer  for  Fin- 
land. They  ran  near  the  coast, 
and  the  wind  being  fair  all  day, 
they  hoped  to  land  the  following, 
but  the  ice  did  not  permit  them  to 
approach  the  shore.  It  was  im- 
possible to  regain  the  Swedish  side ; 
the  wind  increased  in  force,  and 
turned  contrary,  so  they  were  com- 
pelled to  stand  for  the  Gulf  of  Fin- 
land. They  lost  the  small  boat ; 
but  the  men  saved  themselves,  and 
entered  the  larger  one,  which  with 
difficulty  escaped  the  same  fate,  and 
at  the  end  of  four  days'  hardships 
they  landed  at  Revel.  Paying  his 
men  for  their  services,  Paul  arrived, 
four  days  later — on  the  23d  April 
1788— at  St  Petersburg.  Cathe- 
rine received  him  graciously ;  the 
coveted  rank  was  accorded,  and  on 
the  7th  May  he  left  the  Russian 
capital,  carrying  with  him  a  letter 
from  her  Imperial  Majesty  to  the 
Prince-Marshal  Potemkin,  at  St 
Elizabeth's,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  19th.  Paul  was  probably  un- 
aware of  the  character  of  the  despot 
into  whose  iron  grip  he  was  about 
to  be  resigned.  Potemkin  was 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men 
of  the  time,  and  played  a  conspicu- 
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ous  and  important  part  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Russia  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  An  inconceivable  mix- 
ture of  barbarism  and  civilisation, 
pomp  and  satiety,  brilliancy  and 
vandalism,  devotion  to  the  Em- 
press and  of  iron  self-will ;  no  de- 
sign was  too  preposterous,  no  action 
too  extravagant  for  him  to  accom- 
plish. He  suffered  no  hindrance 
to,  or  interference  with,  his  arbi- 
rary  will,  and  thus  it  is  hardly 
matter  for  surprise  that  Paul 
should  be  in  a  sense  unequal  to 
the  position  assigned  to  him. 

He  was  at  once  despatched  to 
assume  the  command  of  a  portion 
of  the  naval  force  stationed  in  the 
Liman,  to  act  against  the  Turks 
who  were  defending  Oczakow.  It 
would  be  impossible  and  tedious  to 
follow  him  through  this  campaign, 
which  appears  to  have  been,  as  far 
as  he  was  concerned,  one  uninter- 
rupted series  of  disputes.  Failures 
in  enterprises  were  the  logical  re- 
sults. Paul  charged  the  Prince  of 
Nassau,  who  was  associated  with 
him  in  his  command,  with  inca- 
pacity, cowardice,  falsehood — in  a 
word,  with  every  crime  and  folly 
that  could  disgrace  an  officer. 
Faults  there  were,  doubtless,  on 
both  sides,  but  Paul's  insufferable 
arrogance  and  insolence  made  mat- 
ters intolerable  to  all  who  had 
dealings  with  him.  He  attempted 
to  assume  both  commands ;  and 
although  he  may  have  been  the 
abler  man  of  the  two,  the  fact 
could  hardly  be  acted  upon,  even 
had  it  been  satisfactorily  demon- 
strated. Nor  was  it  reasonable 
to  expect  that  the  Prince  would 
quietly  permit  Paul  to  reduce  him 
to  a  cipher.  Paul's  refusal  to  obey 
orders  was  the  cause  of  many  mis- 
haps ;  and  although  his  tactics  and 
knowledge  of  war  may  have  ex- 
ceeded those  of  his  equals,  yet  his 
insubordination  gave  right  to  the 
other  side.  The  flotilla  of  which 


the  Prince  of  Nassau  was  in  com- 
mand got  all  the  credit  of  some 
actions  to  which  Paul  laid  claim. 
Catherine  had  sent  out  orders, 
medals,  and  some  golden-hilted 
swords  to  be  distributed  at  Potem- 
kin's  pleasure  to  those  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  different  actions ; 
but  to  his  mortification  Paul  only 
received  the  Order  of  St  Anne, 
while  the  officers  of  his  squadron 
were  passed  over.  The  Prince  of 
Nassau  received  an  estate,  a  dia- 
mond-hilted  sword,  and  the  Order 
of  St  George,  second  class.  There 
were  five  orders  of  knighthood  in 
Russia  :  three  instituted  by  Peter 
the  Great,  and  two — those  of  St 
George  and  St  Vladimir  —  by 
Catherine  II.  The  Order  of  St 
Anne  was  a  Holstein  and  not  a 
Russian  order.  The  Empress 
never  conferred  it  herself.  She 
left  it  to  the  Grand-Duke  Paul, 
as  Duke  of  Holstein,  and  from 
him  Paul  received  it.  It  was, 
of  course,  less  valued  than  those 
of  her  own  institution  bestowed 
by  herself,  hence  Paul's  mortifi- 
cation. 

At  this  time  Potemkin  issued 
an  order,  couched  in  language  that 
so  offended  Paul  that  he  lost  all 
command  of  himself,  and  replied 
in  such  terms  that  he  was  at  once 
recalled,  and  was  superseded  by 
Admiral  Morduruoff,  who  assumed 
the  command  of  Paul's  squadron 
and  the  Prince  of  Nassau's  flotilla. 
He  was,  however,  invited  to  head- 
quarters to  take  leave,  and  he  ap- 
pealed to  Potemkin  to  reinstate 
him.  Potemkin  refused,  and  he 
was  ordered  to  St  Petersburg.  It 
was  hinted  to  him,  however,  that 
he  might  receive  the  command  of 
the  fleet  in  the  North  Sea.  He 
journeyed  to  the  Russian  capital, 
and  obtained  an  audience  of  the 
Empress.  It  is  asserted  that  the 
English  officers  who  were  serving 
in  the  North  Sea  with  the  Russian 
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fleet  refused  to  fight  if  Paul  were 
appointed.  Whether  or  no  this 
is  true,  it  is  at  any  rate  a  fact 
that  Paul  received  neither  that 
nor  any  other  command  from  the 
Empress.  He  fell  into  disgrace, 
and  was  accused  of  scandalous 
conduct  towards  a  young  girl :  his 
friends  indignantly  denied  the 
truth  of  the  statement,  and  as- 
serted that  the  story  was  got  up 
by  his  enemies. 

Hitherto  Catherine  had  counte- 
nanced him  so  far  that  she  permit- 
ted him  to  present  himself  before 
her,  but  after  this  she  commanded 
him  to  appear  in  her  presence  no 
more.  He  wrote  an  explanation 
and  justification  of  his  conduct, 
and  so  far  exculpated  himself  as 
to  be  again  permitted  to  go  to 
Court,  but  it  was 'merely  for  the 
ceremony  of  taking  leave  of  the 
Empress,  and  he  was  virtually 
dismissed  from  Russia.  From  St 
Petersburg  he  went  for  a  short 
time  to  Warsaw,  where  he  became 
intimate  with  the  Polish  patriot 
Kosciusko.  Sweden  was  at  this 
time  in  the  heat  of  war  with  Russia, 
and  Paul  secretly  intrigued  to  take 
service  under  Gustavus  III.,  his 
project  being  eagerly  supported  by 
Kosciusko.  He  was  at  the  same 
moment,  it  may  be  added,  making 
efforts  to  obtain  pardon  from  Russia 
and  employment  in  her  navy,  so 
that  his  desire  to  fight  for  Sweden 
was  looked  upon  by  him  only  as  a 
pis  alter.  His  efforts  failing,  he 
returned  to  Amsterdam,  and  there 
remained  till  the  spring  of  the 
following  year,  1790,  when  he 
went  for  a  short  time  to  England, 
and  on  landing  at  Harwich  was 
threatened  with  the  vengeance  of 
the  populace.  He  escaped  from 
their  fury  and  got  to  London,  and 
after  remaining  there  a  short  time 
he  went  to  Paris.  His  health  was 
broken,  and  he  became  subject  to 
sudden  and  severe  attacks  of  in- 
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disposition,  but  he  still  clung  to 
the  hope  of  serving  Russia.  He 
addressed  the  Empress,  he  wrote 
to  Potemkin.  His  letter  to  the 
latter  is  full  of  invective  against 
his  "enemies,"  of  self-praise,  of 
assertions  that  any  successes  of 
the  campaign  of  the  Liman  were 
due  to  him  and  to  him  alone.  He 
requests  that  the  Order  of  St 
George  shall  be  accorded  to  him  ; 
he  enumerates  his  merits  and  his 
claims. 

Whether  Potemkin  replied  to 
this  appeal  or  not  we  are  not 
aware.  We  do  not  think  that  he 
did  ;  but  Catherine  caused  a  letter 
to  be  written,  telling  him  that  there 
were  prospects  of  a  speedy  peace  ; 
but  should  her  prognostications 
not  be  verified,  she  would  let  Paul 
Jones  know  her  intentions  regard- 
ing him. 

Here  Paul's  active  career  ended; 
here  terminated  alike  his  hopes 
and  his  health.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  disappointment  and 
mortification  contributed  to  hasten- 
ing his  end.  He  died  in  Paris  in 
July  1792,  having  suffered  shortly 
before  an  acute  attack  of  jaundice, 
which  was  followed  by  dropsy. 

The  American  ambassador  did 
not  claim  his  remains,  nor  did  the 
United  States  pay  any  honours  to 
the  dust  of  one  from  whom  they 
had  derived  so  much  glory.  The 
National  Assembly  of  France  sent 
a  deputation  to  attend  his  funeral, 
and  a  fulsome  oration  was  made 
at  his  grave.  He  was  buried  in 
Pere  la  Chaise. 

Of  his  personal  appearance,  save 
that  he  was  short  and  thick-set, 
with  bushy  eyebrows  and  swarthy 
complexion,  there  is  not  much  to 
learn,  and  I  have  been  unable  to 
find  any  print  of  him,  although  I 
believe  some  exist.  A  bold  and 
skilful  seaman,  fertile  in  expedi- 
ents, of  iron  will  and  dauntless 
valour,  there  is  ample  evidence  of 
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his  violent  and  implacable  temper, 
and  of  his  jealous  and  tyrannical 
disposition.  He  was  hated  by  both 
officers  and  men,  and  during  his 
whole  life  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  formed  a  single  friendship. 
His  determination  and  indifference 
as  to  the  means  by  which  he  com- 
passed his  ends,  were  his  chief 
characteristics,  together  with  a 
certain  brutal  inflexibility  which 
was  discovered  early  in  life  by  the 
murder  of  Mungo  Maxwell. 

In  all  the  accounts  of  his  adven- 
tures and  his  battles,  we  never 
hear  of  his  being  overcome  by  any 
softness  of  feeling,  or  melted  to 
pity  by  any  suffering.  We  hear 
of  no  friendship  formed,  no  gen- 
erous deed  done. 

Jealous  of  all  who  were  associ- 
ated with  him  in  his  profession,  he 
invariably  and  revengefully  quar- 
relled with  them,  and  endeavoured 
to  deny  them  any  praise  or  merit 
in  any  undertaking  in  which  he 
took  part. 

Singularly  capable,  with  great 
powers  of  endurance,  his  power- 
ful will  and  unscrupulous  temper 
swept  all  obstacles  from  his  path, 
and  made  him  a  leader  of  men. 
He  was  a  living  contradiction  of 
the  commonly  received  belief  that 
all  brave  men  are  generous-minded 
ones,  and  all  bullies  cowards.  He 
embraced  the  cause  of  America 
because  it  suited  his  ambition  to 
do  so  ;  but  when  he  saw  the  chance 
of  distinguishing  himself  in  the 
Russian  service,  he  quickly  aban- 
doned the  democratic  principles 
that  he  had  so  loudly  applauded, 
and  proclaimed  his  devotion  to  the 
imperial  cause. 
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In  spite  of  all  his  conciliatory 
and  commendatory  letters  to  Paul, 
Franklin  was  too  keen  a  judge  of 
human  nature  not  to  discover  what 
manner  of  man  he  was  ;  but  Paul 
possessed  too  many  of  the  qualities 
needed  in  such  a  struggle  as  that 
in  which  America  was  engaged  for 
Franklin  to  be  fastidious.  His 
object  was  to  deliver  his  country, 
and  when  this  incisive  and  efficient 
instrument  was  placed  in  his  hands 
he  made  use  of  it,  but  found  it  was 
not  cast  out  of  unalloyed  metal. 
Intensely  vain,  Paul's  boastfulness 
and  swagger  must  have  been,  to- 
gether with  his  want  of  truth,  a 
sore  trial,  as  well  as  an  obstruction 
and  an  offence,  to  the  upright 
Franklin's  dealings  and  feelings. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  see 
chivalry  and  generosity  go  hand  in 
hand  with  courage,  that  we  are 
amazed  when  we  see  so  much  that 
is  contemptible  and  mean  united 
in  the  person  of  any  one  so  distin- 
guished for  his  valour  and  achieve- 
ments. 

He  has  left  but  a  very  slight 
mark  in  history  ;  his  deeds  are  not 
remembered,  his  prowess  is  forgot- 
ten, his  name  has  nearly  died  out. 

He  had  great  qualities  and  ex- 
traordinary strength  of  will ;  and 
to  such  as  are  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  that  perturbed  pe- 
riod, there  may  perhaps  occur  a 
little  thrill  of  gratification  at  the 
reflection  that  America,  our  re- 
bellious and  victorious  offspring, 
owed  her  first  naval  triumph  to 
an  Englishman,  even  though  that 
Englishman  was  a  renegade  and  a 
time-server. 

MILLICEXT  ERSKIKE  WEMYSS. 
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THE    VEILED    STATUE    AT    SAIS. 
BY    PRIEDRICH    SCHILLER. 

A  YOUTH,  who  had  to  Sais  in  the  land 

Of  Egypt  comf,  by  thirst  of  knowledge  driven, 

To  learn  the  secret  wisdom  of  the  priests, 

Had  quickly  passed  through  many  a  stage  of  lore, 

But  still  his  curious  spirit  urged  him  on 

To  fresh  inquiry,  not  to  be  appeased 

By  all  the  sage  hierophant  might  urge. 

"What  have  I,  if  I  have  not  all?"  he'd  say, 

"Is  it  a  question  here  of  Less  or  More ? 

This  truth  of  yours,  is  it,  like  sensuous  joys, 

Only  a  sum  of  items,  one  may  hold, — 

This  man  of  greater,  that  of  less  amount, — 

And  keep,  curtail,  or  add  to,  till  he  dies  1 

Is  truth  not  one  and  indivisible  1 

Take  from  some  harmony  a  single  tone, 

Take  from  the  rainbow  one  of  all  its  tints, 

And  all  that's  left  of  the  fair  whole  is  nought, 

If  lacks  its  perfect  tale  of  tints  and  tones  ! " 

Whilst  thus  conversing,  'neath  a  dome  they  stood, 
That  o'er  the  Temple's  hushed  recesses  rose ; 
Where,  as  he  looked  around,  the  young  man's  eyes 
On  a  veiled  Statue  rested,  giant-high. 
Turning  in  wonder  to  his  guide,  he  said, 
"  What  is  it,  that  behind  yon  veil  is  hid  ? " 
"Truth,"  came  the  answer.     "How!"  exclaims  the  youth; 
"Truth,  only  Truth,  is  all  for  which  I  strive, 
And  is  it  this,  you  shroud  up  from  my  ken?" 
"  That  you  must  settle  with  the  Power  Divine ! "  . 
The  hierophant  replied :  "  No  mortal  hand, 
He  hath  declared,  shall  draw  this  veil  aside, 
Till  I  myself  shall  lift  it  up,  and  he, 
Who  with  unhallowed  fingers  ere  that  time 
Shall  raise  yon  holy  interdicted  veil, 

He,  says  the  voice  divine  "—"  Well !     What  ?"—"  Shall  see 
THE  TRUTH."     "  A  strange  oracular  saw  !     And  thou, 
Hast  thou,  then,  never  lifted  it  thyself?" 
"  No,  of  a  truth,  nor  ever  felt  the  wish." 
"  How  !     Never  felt  the  wish  ?     If  this  thin  veil 
The  only  barrier  be  'twixt  me  and  Truth  " — 
"  This,  and  a  law  ! " — the  holy  man  strikes  in. 
"  Of  mightier  force,  my  son,  than  thou  surmisest, 
Is  this  slight  web, — light  to  thy  hand,  'tis  true, 
But  to  thy  conscience  weighted  as  with  lead." 

Home  went  the  young  man  brooding,  deep  in  thought, 
No  sleep  for  him,  so  burns  he  with  desire 
To  know,  but  tosses  on  his  bed,  with  brain 
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On  fire;   then  about  midnight  up  he  springs. 
Borne  on  by  steps  he  can  no  more  control, 
He  gains  the  Temple,  scales  the  boundary  wall, 
One  venturous  leap — how  easy  seemed  it  now  ! — 
And  he  is  in  the  inmost  holiest  shrine. 

Here  now  he  halts,  and,  standing  there  alone, 
The  lifeless  hush  clings  round  him  like  a  pall, 
A  hush  unbroke,  save  that  his  tread  awakes 
A  hollow  echo  in  the  mystic  vaults. 
Down  through  an  opening  in  the  arching  dome 
The  moonlight  streams,  a  pale  and  silvery  blue, 
And,  awe-inspiring,  like  some  present  God, 
Through  the  dark  shadows  of  the  vaulted  shrine 
In  its  long  drooping  veil  the  Statue  gleams. 

With  tottering  steps  he  makes  his  way  to  it; 
Now  is  his  impious  hand  about  to  touch 
The  Holy  Thing,  when,  hot  and  cold  by  turns, 
Through  all  his  limbs  a  something  runs,  that  seems 
As  with  invisible  arms  to  thrust  him  back. 

"  Unhappy  man  !     What  wouldst  thou  do  1 "     He  hears 
An  inward  voice  that  whispers — "  Wilt  thou  tempt 
The  dread  All  Holy  One?     No  mortal  hand, 
So  spake  the  voice  oracular,  must  draw 
This  veil  aside,  till  I  myself  shall  raise  it." 
"Yet  said  it  not,  that  same  oracular  voice, 
That  whoso  lifts  this  veil  shall  see  the  Truth  ? 
Be  what  there  may  behind,  raise  it  I  will ! " 
Loud  rang  his  voice,  "See  it  I  will!"     "Then  see!" 
A  long  derisive  echo  shrilled  again. 

Even  as  he  speaks  he  tears  the  veil  aside, 
And  now,  you  ask,  what  there  he  saw  revealed1! 
I  know  not.     Senseless,  cold,  and  deathly  pale, 
The  priests  next  morning  found  him  stretched  along 
Beside  the  base  of  Isis'  statue.     What 
He  had  beheld,  or  what  befell  him  there, 
His  lips  would  ne'er  divulge.     But  from  his  life 
All  cheerfulness  was  gone  for  evermore, 
And  deep  grief  brought  him  to  an  early  grave. 

"  Woe  to  the  man  ! "     These  were  his  warning  words, 
When  pressed  by  those  who  would  not  be  denied, 
"  Woe  to  the  man,  who  makes  his  way  to  truth 
Through  guilt !     It  ne'er  will  gladden  him  again." 

THEODORE  MARTIN. 
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THE    GLOVE. 
BY   FRIEDRICH    SCHILLER. 

INTENT  on  bloody  sport, 

King  Francis  sat  before  his  lion  court; 

His  grandees  near  were  set, 
And,  ranged  around  them,  ladies  fair 
On  a  high  balcony  were  there, 

A  lovely  carcanet. 

He  waves  his  hand,  and  straight 

Wide  open  flies  a  gate  : 

With  pace  deliberate 

Forth  stalks  a  lion,  looks  all  round, 

Uttering  no  sound, 

And  yawning,  as  he  to  sleep  were  fain, 

He  shakes  his  mane, 

Stretches  his  limbs,  and  then 

Lies  down  again. 

The  king,  he  waves  his  hand  once  more 

Back  flies  a  second  door ! 

With  furious  bound  a  tiger  dashes 

Forth  from  his  lair. 

Seeing  the  lion  couching  there, 

He  rends  the  air 

With  roarings  deep, 

And  lashes 

His  tail  around  with  frantic  sweep, 

Out  his  red  tongue  he  flashes, 

Snarling,  in  wary  prowl 

Doth  round  the  lion  stride, 

Then  with  a  muttered  growl 

Lays  him  along  by  his  side. 

And  the  king  waves  his  hand  again. 

Two  other  doors  fly  open  wide, 

And  straightway  from  the  den 

Two  leopards  leap,  and,  all 

Aflame  for  fight,  on  the  tiger  fall. 

Clutched  in  his  terrible  claws,  at  last 

He  pins  them  fast ; 

Whereon  the  lion,  with  a  roar, 

Gets  up,  and  all  is  hushed  : 

And  the  wild  cats,  crushed, 

But  mad  athirst  for  gore, 

Draw  off,  and  settle  round 

Upon  the  ground. 
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Then  from  the  balcony  above 
A  dainty  hand  lets  fall  a  glove, 
Which,  as  it  fell,  midway 
Between  the  lion  and  the  tiger  lay. 

To  the  knight  Delorge  turned  the  fair  Cunegonde, 
And  bespoke  him  thus  in  a  mocking  way  : 

"If  your  love  be  as  deep,  and  as  ardent,  and  fond, 
As  you  tell  me  it  is,  every  hour  of  the  day, 

Belike  you  will  bring  me  back  my  glove ! " 

And  the  knight,  at  the  word  of  his  lady-love, 

Uprose,  and,  fast  as  a  man  might  go, 

Made  his  way  to  the  dread  arena  below, 

And  picked,  where  'twixt  tiger  and  lion  it  lay, 

The  glove  nimbly  up,  and  bore  it  away. 

The  knights  and  the  noble  ladies  fair 

Look  on,  with  wonder  and  fear  aghast; 

He  brings  back  the  glove  with  a  listless  air, 

And  his  praises  from  lip  to  lip  are  passed. 

Her  face  aglow  with  love's  tender  light, — 

Sure  promise  this  of  her  crowning  grace, — 

The  fair  Cunegonde  receives  her  knight : 

He  tosses  the  glove  in  the  lady's  face. 

"  Madam,  no  thanks !   I  desire  them  not ! " 

And  he  left  her  there,  from  that  hour  unsought. 

THEODORE  MARTIN. 
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THE  country  is  much  indebted  to 
Mr  Stanhope  for  the  gallant  effort 
he  is  making  to  introduce  some- 
thing like  order  and  consistency 
into  the  working  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  State  over  which  he 
presides.  The  theory  of  his  plan, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  is  excellent.  He 
aims  at  .throwing  all  responsibility 
in  strictly  military  matters  upon 
military  men,  and  reserving  for 
himself  and  the  civil  branch  of  the 
War  Office  absolute  control  in  all 
matters  purely  of  finance.  He  does 
not  pretend  to  promise  that  out  of 
the  changes  he  is  about  to  intro- 
duce any  serious  diminution  of  ex- 
penditure will  arise ;  but  he  per- 
suades himself,  and  seems  to  have 
carried  the  House  of  Commous 
along  with  him,  that  once  his 
scheme  has  been  brought  into 
working  order,  an  end  will  be  put 
to  that  process  of  straining  through 
successive  committees  after  effi- 
ciency, which,  though  constantly 
promised,  has  never  as  yet  been 
attained.  He  will,  we  are  sure, 
pardon  us  if,  readily  accepting  the 
first  limb  of  this  proposition,  we 
venture  to  express  some  doubts  re- 
specting the  last.  Let  us  not,  how- 
ever, be  misunderstood.  If  we  ex- 
pect less  than  its  author  does  from 
the  plan  of  War  Office  reform  now 
before  us,  it  is  through  no  dislike 
to  the  principle  which  underlies  it, 
but  simply  because  there  are  want- 
ing, to  render  it  complete,  details 
the  omission  of  which  can  easily 
be  accounted  for.  Mr  Stanhope  is 
hampered  by  a  desire  not  to  in- 
fringe too  suddenly  upon  the  pre- 
judices of  a  democratic  House  of 
Commons.  He  has  a  model  before 
him,  yet  shrinks  from  working  more 
closely  up  to  it  than  seems  to  him 
consistent  with  the  supremacy  of 


Parliament.  Surely  this  excessive 
regard  to  what  Mrs  Grundy  would 
say  is  out  of  place  in  dealing  with 
a  subject  on  the  right  settlement  of 
which  the  very  existence  of  the 
empire  may  depend.  There  are 
some  features,  no  doubt,  in  the 
model,  the  acceptance  of  which  in 
the  work  he  has  in  hand  cannot  be 
thought  of  for  a  moment ;  but  there 
are  others,  a  close  imitation  of 
which  might,  in  our  opinion,  be  ac- 
cepted, without  any  risk  of  provok- 
ing the  jealousy  of  the  most  sensi- 
tive of  constitutional  politicians. 
Let  us  endeavour  to  justify  this 
view  of  the  case,  writing  not  for  his 
instruction,  but  for  that  of  an  ill- 
instructed  public,  by  describing 
in  detail  the  peculiarities  of  the 
systems  which  prevail  respectively 
in  Germany  and  in  England,  as 
well  as  the  causes  which  have  con- 
tributed to  bring  about  the  rela- 
tion in  which  they  stand  to  one 
another. 

It  is  now,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
a  hundred  years  ago  since  the  Brit- 
ish army  took  its  first  lesson  from 
that  of  Prussia  in  a  not  unimpor- 
tant branch  of  the  military  art. 
In  1787  Sir  David  Dundas  pub- 
lished the  quarto  edition  of  his 
'Principles  of  Military  Move- 
ments, based  on  the  manoeuvres  of 
the  Prussian  Army  in  the  Cam- 
paign of  1757.'  Dealing  chiefly 
with  infantry  tactics,  though  not 
altogether  neglecting  other  branches 
of  the  service,  the  work  in  question 
culminated  in  the  well-known 
eighteen  manoeuvres,  which  held 
their  ground  unchanged  *  as  the 
text-book  of  the  British  infantry 
down  to  the  times  within  the  me- 
mory of  men  still  alive.  How, 
prior  to  the  appearance  of  this 
book,  three  or  four  battalions  could 
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have  been  brought  to  act  harmoni- 
ously together  on  parade,  we  find 
it  difficult  to  conceive.  No  two  of 
them,  in  all  probability,  had  gone 
through  the  same  routine  of  drill, 
or  were  accustomed  to  the  same 
words  of  command,  because,  hav- 
ing no  authorised  treatise  to  refer 
to,  every  officer  at  the  head  of 
a  regiment  followed,  in  both  in- 
stances, the  bent  of  his  own  fancy. 
The  acceptance  of  the  eighteen 
mano3uvres  put  an  end  to  this 
state  of  things,  and  led,  not  long 
afterwards,  to  the  compilation  of 
cognate  manuals  for  the  use  of 
cavalry  and  artillery. 

At  the  period  to  which  we 
allude,  Prussia  stood  towards  other 
nations  pretty  much  in  the  same 
relation  in  which  she  stands  at  the 
present  moment.  She  might  not 
be  then,  as  she  unquestionably  is 
now,  the  foremost  military  power 
in  Europe ;  but  the  excellency  of 
her  system  was  universally  ad- 
mitted, and,  as  far  as  circumstances 
would  allow,  adopted  by  all  her 
neighbours.  No  doubt  Prussia  fell, 
after  a  while,  from  her  high  estate. 
Her  great  king  died,  and  the 
soldiers  trained  in  his  school  looked 
no  farther  ahead  than  to  keep 
things  exactly  in  the  state  in  which 
he  had  left  them.  But  as  time 
moves  on  there  is  no  standing  still 
in  the  art  of  war  more  than  in  any 
other  art,  and  the  wild  rush  of 
troops,  improvised  amid  the  hurri- 
cane of  the  first  French  Revolution, 
and  directed  by  the  genius  of 
Napoleon,  swept  aside,  on  the  fatal 
field  of  Jena,  the  well-dressed  lines 
which  continued  to  move  with  as 
much  precision  and  deliberation 
as  if  Frederick  himself  had  been 
there  to  dress  them.  Prussia's 
fall  was,  however,  temporary  only. 
The  military  instinct  of  her  sons 
was  never  more  clearly  manifest- 
ed than  by  the  skill  wherewith,  in 
the  darkest  hour  of  her  humiliation, 


she  prepared  herself  for  a  renewal 
of  the  struggle ;  and  now  once 
more  victorious  in  two  great  wars, 
she  stands  forth  the  model  on 
which,  in  all  that  appertains  to  the 
constitution  and  management  of 
armies,  other  Powers  endeavour  to 
build^  up  their  systems  of  military 
administration. 

Among  the  Powers  which  pro- 
fess to  hold  the  Prussian  system 
in  profound  respect  England  is 
conspicuous.  Some  thirty  years 
ago  or  thereabouts,  as  we  showed 
in  a  former  article,  she  took  France 
as  her  model.  This  was  natural 
enough.  She  thought  of  Prussia 
at  that  time  only  as  the  Power 
which,  fighting  single-handed,  had 
gone  down  before  the  might  of 
France,  and  which  never  could 
have  retrieved  the  disaster  of 
Ligny  but  for  the  stubborn  valour 
of  British  troops  at  Waterloo. 
British  troops,  moreover,  had 
fought  side  by  side  with  those  of 
France  in  the  Crimea;  and  though 
not  indisposed  to  think  of  her  own 
soldiers  as  individually  superior  to 
those  of  her  ally,  she  was  induced, 
by  contemplating  the  absolute 
muddle  into  which  her  own  sys- 
tem of  administration  had  fallen, 
to  regard  that  of  her  ally  as  per- 
fect. Hence  her  imitation  of  the 
Intendance  and  other  institutions 
which  France  had  matured  under 
the  First  Empire,  and  which  under 
the  Second  became  utterly  worth- 
less, because  of  the  corruption 
which  prevailed  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  State.  But  the  war 
of  1870  effectually  dispelled  this 
illusion,  and  sent  England  back 
a  more  devoted  admirer  than  ever 
to  her  first  love.  Once  more  Prus- 
sia became  to  her  a  military  model 
to  be  copied,  and  the  constitution 
of  her  army,  as  settled  by  the  great 
Duke  of  Wellington,  underwent  a 
change.  Short  service,  followed 
by  a  fixed  term  in  the  reserve, 
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took  the  place  of  enlistment  for 
twelve  years,  with  the  right  to 
serve  on  for  a  pension.  Infantry 
regiments  lost  their  time-honoured 
numerical  designation,  and  linked 
by  pairs,  with  militia  battalions 
superadded,  became  territorial  regi- 
ments, to  feed  which  with  recruits 
some  sixty  or  seventy  depot -cen- 
tres were  called  into  existence, 
with  their  expensive  staff  and  al- 
together inadequate  barrack  ac- 
commodation. That  these  changes, 
superinduced  upon  the  abolition  of 
purchase,  cost,  and  must  continue 
to  cost,  the  country  vast  sums  of 
money,  cannot  be  denied ;  yet  as 
little,  in  our  opinion,  can  it  be 
denied  that  the  most  important 
of  them,  as  recently  modified,  are 
changes  for  the  better.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  their  practical 
effect  for  good  has  been  consider- 
ably marred  by  the  apparent  deter- 
mination of  successive  Govern- 
ments not  to  follow  the  Prussian 
lead  in  higher  matters.  There, 
every  man  who  has  a  share, 
whether  high  or  low,  in  military 
administration,  is  master  of  the 
part  assigned  to  him.  Here,  it  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  in 
the  constitution  of  the  office  where- 
in the  business  of  military  adminis- 
tration is  carried  on,  every  square 
man  seems  to  have  been  thrust 
into  a  round  hole,  and  every  round 
man  into  a  square  hole. 

When  we  call  to  mind  under 
whose  auspices  the  reorganisation 
of  the  British  army  was  originally 
taken  in  hand,  our  wonder  ought 
perhaps  to  be  rather  that  the 
blunders  committed  were  so  few 
than  so  many.  Not  a  member  of 
Lord  Palmerston's  Administration 
knew  anything  whatever  of  mili- 
tary matters.  They  had  tried 
their  hands  in  various  offices  con- 
nected with  military  administra- 
tion, and  having  shamefully  failed, 
were  ready  to  act  on  the  sugges- 


tions of  any  one  who  appeared  to 
know  more  of  the  subject  than 
themselves.  If  it  were  not  almost 
too  absurd  to  be  possible,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  say,  that 
the  Committee  to  whom  was  in- 
trusted the  duty  of  drawing  up  a 
plan,  took  for  their  guide  certain 
letters  which  appeared  in  the 
'  Times,'  under  the  signature  of 
"Emeritus,"  and  grossly  misapplied 
them.  Be  this,  however,  as  it 
may,  the  tax-payer  knows  to  his 
cost  to  how  many  choppings  and 
changes  the  product  of  the  Com- 
mittee's labours  was  subjected, 
before  the  army  could  be  landed 
in  the  administrative  mess  from 
which,  let  us  hope,  it  has  now 
some  chance  to  be  delivered. 
What  could  statesmen  like  Lord 
Panmure  know  of  the  constitu- 
tional relations  between  the  Crown 
and  the  Parliament  in  connection 
with  the  army  1  How  could  better- 
informed  men  than  he — Mr  Sidney 
Herbert,  for  example,  and  Lord 
Card  well — be  expected  to  subor- 
dinate to  the  military  necessities 
of  the  country  the  exaggerated 
notions  of  the  privileges  of  Par- 
liament in  which  they  had  been 
brought  up  1  The  constitution,  as 
successive  reforms  in  the  con- 
stituency had  remodelled  it,  was 
constantly  before  their  eyes,  and 
they  shrank  from  exciting  the 
jealousy  of  the  House  of  Commons 
by  the  faintest  appearance  of  seem- 
ing to  place  the  military  above 
or  on  a  level  with  the  civil  ele- 
ment, even  in  the  War  Office  itself. 
The  removal  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  and  his  staff  from  St  James's 
Park  to  Pall  Mall  was  the  prac- 
tical illustration  of  a  boast  which 
one  of  Lord  Cardwell's  success- 
ors was  heard  to  utter  when  a 
question  relating  to  some  newly 
acquired  privilege  by  the  Horse 
Guards  came  under  discussion : 
"  Let  them  keep  it.  They  are 
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nothing  more  now  than  a  branch 
of  my  office.  I  can  easily  stop 
them  if  they  venture  to  abuse  it." 
Having  thus  shown  how  the 
close  relations  between  the  Prus- 
sian and  English  armies  origin- 
ated, and  the  use  to  which  the 
framers  of  our  present  military 
constitution  turned  their  know- 
ledge, we  go  on  to  describe  the 
military  arrangements  in  which 
they  respectively  culminated.  And 
first,  as  to  the  conditions  under 
which  standing  armies  exist  in  the 
two  nations.  Both  profess  to  be, 
and  to  a  great  extent  are,  consti- 
tutional countries.  The  head  of 
the  State  is  in  each,  nominally,  the 
head  of  the  army,  and  the  elective 
chambers  in  both  vote  the  supplies 
necessary  for  the  army's  subsist- 
ence. But  here  the  parallel  be- 
tween them  comes  to  an  end.  The 
British  House  of  Commons  requires 
a  detailed  account  of  the  purpose 
to  which  each  separate  sum  is  to 
be  applied,  and  accepts  or  reduces, 
or  it  may  be,  in  some  instances, 
refuses  one  or  another  altogether ; 
and  above  all,  limits  the  time  over 
which  the  grant  shall  run  to  a 
single  year.  The  Prussian  —  or 
rather,  let  us  say  the  German — 
Parliament  exercises  no  such  con- 
trolling power.  Whatever  the  ex- 
ecutive may  pronounce  necessary 
for  keeping  the  army  efficient, 
that  the  House  of  Representatives 
cannot  refuse  to  grant.  It  tried 
not  long  ago  to  fight  a  constitu- 
tional battle  on  another  ground, 
avowedly  with  a  view  to  establish 
a  principle  still  more  stringent. 
It  refused  to  accept  a  budget 
which  should  hold  good  for  seven 
years,  though  ready  to  vote  the 
amount  required  of  it  for  a  single 
year.  The  refusal  served  no  other 
purpose  than  to  settle  the  term  of 
its  own  existence.  The  Parliament 
was  dissolved ;  and  the  electors, 
having  no  Bill  of  Rights  to  appeal 


to,  sent  back  to  Berlin  represen- 
tatives by  whom  the  supplies 
were  immediately  voted  in  the 
terms  laid  down  for  their  guidance 
by  Prince  Bismarck. 

We  come  next  to  the  means  by 
which  in  the  two  countries  the 
armies  are  recruited — viz.,  con- 
scription in  one,  and  voluntary 
enlistment  in  the  other.  And  here 
we  may  as  well  give  the  reasons 
which  induce  us  to  notice  at  some 
length  this  well  -  beaten  subject. 
Our  countrymen  in  general,  and  an 
able  contributor  to  this  Magazine  in 
particular,  speak  of  conscription 
as  an  arrangement  hateful  to  all 
who  are  liable  to  it,  and  to  the 
country  in  which  it  prevails  more 
expensive  than  voluntary  enlist- 
ment. Such  is  not  the  opinion  of 
the  writer  of  this  paper  on  either 
limb  of  the  problem.  Doubtless 
the  Germans,  like  every  other 
civilised  people,  would  rejoice  if 
an  age  of  universal  peace  could 
be  inaugurated ;  and  individuals 
among  them  may,  and  probably 
do,  grudge  the  interruption  to 
private  business  which  the  sudden 
call  to  perform  a  public  duty 
may  occasion.  But  every  German 
knows  that  to  serve  a  stated  time 
in  the  ranks  is  what  his  country 
requires  at  his  hands,  and  he  ac- 
cepts the  situation,  and  never 
more  cheerfully  than  when  war  is 
either  impending  or  in  progress. 
Moreover,  the  universal  incidence 
of  the  burden,  if  such  it  must  be 
called,  alike  on  rich  and  poor,  on 
the  great  as  well  as  on  the  lowly, 
gives  to  it  a  character  which  can- 
not attach  to  such  a  system  as 
ours.  The  German,  when  he  puts 
on  the  imperial  uniform,  becomes 
at  once  a  representative  of  the 
greatness  of  the  fatherland.  His 
garb  is  a  dress  of  honour  which, 
whether  it  be  worn  by  a  field- 
marshal  or  a  private,  commands 
for  him  public  respect  wherever  he 
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goes.  It  gains  for  the  wearer  ready 
access  to  theatres  and  other  places 
of  public  amusement,  and  to  the 
best  places  in  them,  if  he  can  afford 
to  pay  for  them.  So  likewise,  in 
private  life,  his  uniform  is  a  sure 
passport  into  the  best  of  the  social 
circles  to  which  he  naturally  be- 
longs. Now  let  no  one  undervalue 
the  importance  of  these  privileges. 
The  charm  of  life  does  not  consist 
in  the  possession  of  wealth  and 
station.  The  man  who  earns  his 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow, 
assuming  the  bread  to  be  sufficient, 
is  just  as  happy  in  his  own  station, 
if  respected  and  esteemed  by  all 
who  know  him,  as  the  doctor  of 
his  village,  or,  it  may  be,  his  own 
employer. 

And  so  it  is  with  the  peasant 
German  soldier.  His  position  may 
bring  with  it  certain  inconvenien- 
ces to  which  his  friends  in  civil 
life  are  not  exposed ;  but  for  these, 
compensation  is  made  by  the  re- 
spect in  which  he  is  everywhere 
held,  and  the  privileges  which  his 
uniform  commands  for  him.  Now 
look  to  what  occurs  under  similar 
circumstances  in  England.  What- 
ever may  be  the  immediate  motive 
of  his  enlistment,  whether  a  mo- 
mentary caprice,  or  some  less 
creditable  cause,  the  act  itself  is 
looked  upon  in  his  own  circle  as 
a  degradation.  We  are  not,  in- 
deed, quite  so  unreasoning  in  this 
matter  as  our  fathers  were.  The 
boy's  parents  still,  it  is  believed, 
regard  their  soldier-son  as  a  lost 
creature,  and  for  a  while  at  least 
are  ashamed  of  him  when  he  comes 
home  on  furlough,  even  if  the 
breast  of  his  tunic  be  adorned  with 
a  medal.  But  they  get  no  en- 
couragement in  their  delusion 
now,  as  was  formerly  the  case, 
from  those  who  ought  to  have 
known  better,  and  learn  by  degrees 
first  to  submit  to  the  inevitable, 
and  by-  and  -  by,  perhaps,  to  be 
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proud  rather  than  otherwise  of 
their  young  hero.  Whether  the 
Queen's  uniform  ensures  for  its 
wearer  creditable  associations  in 
his  native  place  we  cannot  pretend 
to  say,  but  this  we  do  know — that 
elsewhere  it  operates  in  a  decidedly 
opposite  direction.  It  is  not  very 
long  ago  since  a  non-commissioned 
officer  in  the  Household  Cavalry, 
who  presumed  to  enter  the  coffee- 
room  of  a  Windsor  hotel  wearing 
the  uniform  of  his  regiment,  was 
ordered  by  the  innkeeper  to  with- 
draw, his  presence  being  distaste- 
ful to  the  travelling  bagmen  by 
whom  the  house  was  chiefly  fre- 
quented. And  simultaneously  a 
private  in  the  Foot  Guards  was 
told  at  the  door  of  the  National 
Gallery  that  admission  to  such 
places  as  that  "was  not  for  the 
likes  of  he."  We  hope  and  believe 
that  a  change  for  the  better  is  be- 
ginning to  manifest  itself  among 
the  lower  order  of  our  middle 
classes.  We  read  in  local  news- 
papers of  friendly  intercourse  car- 
ried on  between  the  families  of 
tradesmen  in  country  towns  and 
those  of  the  non-commissioned 
officers  quartered  among  them : 
and  without  doubt  the  more  gen- 
erous spirit  in  which  discipline 
is  maintained  in  the  ranks  will 
in  time  break  down  the  prejudice 
which  has  too  long  cut  off  the 
private  from  seeking  his  compan- 
ions in  civil  society  elsewhere  than 
among  the  most  degraded  of  its 
members.  But  how  long  will  it  be 
before  the  voluntarily  enlisted  man 
shall  hold  his  head  as  high  as  the 
conscript,  who,  whether  he  hail 
from  the  cottage,  or  the  shop,  or 
the  mansion  of  a  Von,  is  treated, 
wherever  he  goes,  as  one  of  the 
elite  of  Prussia's  sons  ? 

Another   reason   why  the   con- 
scription is  not  regarded  in  Ger- 
many as  the  intolerable  nuisance 
which  Englishmen  assume  it  to  be 
2p 
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is  this.  The  Imperial  Government 
reserves  for  meritorious  soldiers 
every  civil  function  in  the  State 
of  which  the  retired  veteran  is 
competent  to  discharge  the  duties. 
The  War  Office,  the  Post-Office, 
the  entire  railway  system,  of  which 
it  has  cleverly  managed  to  secure 
the  monopoly,  are  manned — the 
two  former  largely,  the  last  exclu- 
sively— by  soldiers  of  good  service. 
No  doubt  the  veterans  thus  pro- 
vided for  make  up  but  a  fraction 
of  the  thousands  who  pass  through 
the  ranks ;  but  the  moral  effect 
upon  the  embodied  force  is  excel- 
lent, and  by  no  means  the  least  so 
on  the  great  majority  who  return, 
on  the  completion  of  their  three 
years  in  the  ranks,  to  the  trades 
or  other  occupations  into  which 
they  had  previously  been  initiated. 
For  no  difficulty  stands  in  the  way 
of  their  taking  the  place  in  civil 
life  which  naturally  belongs  to 
them.  Where  all  alike  are  subject 
to  the  same  conditions,  neither  his 
temporary  absence  from  the  trade 
or  the  shop,  nor  his  liability  while 
in  the  reserve  to  be  called  out 
again,  stands  in  any  man's  way  to 
employment.  If  he  be  sober  and 
trustworthy,  his  old  employer  is 
well  pleased  to  see  him  take  again 
his  former  place.  If  he  be  the 
reverse  of  this,  he  falls  back  into 
the  throng  of  discontented  loafers 
from  which  the  conscription  had 
for  a  brief  space  withdrawn  him, 
and  of  whom  there  are  in  Germany, 
as  well  as  in  England  and  else- 
where, a  great  deal  too  many. 

Look  now  to  the  position  of  the 
English  youth  whom  the  recruit- 
ing-sergeant has  persuaded  to  take 
voluntary  service  in  a  crack  regi- 
ment. During  the  seven  or  eight 
years  in  which  he  follows  the 
colours  he  is,  so  far  as  physical 
comforts  are  concerned,  perhaps 
better  off  than  the  German  soldier. 
His  pay  is  better,  his  food  is  better, 


his  lodging  and  clothing  are  both 
better;  and  though  liable  to  be 
sent  to  India  or  to  one  or  other  of 
the  colonies,  his  condition  in  either, 
barring  the  chances  of  climate,  is 
quite  as  agreeable,  perhaps  in  some 
respects  more  agreeable,  than  at 
home.  But  the  day  comes  when, 
regardless  of  the  future,  he  claims 
to  be  passed  into  the  reserve ;  and 
into  the  reserve,  with  four  or  five 
and  twenty  pounds  to  his  credit, 
he  goes.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  a  hundred,  this  sum  of  money, 
which  he  was  expected  to  lay  out 
in  setting  himself  up  in  some  re- 
spectable line  of  business,  is  spent 
in  drink.  He  then,  and  only  then, 
begins  to  look  about  for  employ- 
ment, and  finds  every  door  at  which 
he  knocks  closed  against  him.  Nor 
is  his  more  prudent  comrade  in 
much  better  plight.  Employers 
of  labour  in  this  country  are  shy 
of  taking  up  with  reservists  under 
any  circumstances.  The  drunkard 
they  reject  at  once,  on  the  ob- 
vious grounds  that  he  cannot  be 
trusted.  The  sober  man,  however 
excellent  his  character,  is  under 
engagements  which  may  at  any 
moment  carry  him  back  to  the 
ranks,  and  the  thrifty  capitalist 
considers  that  this  incident  is 
just  as  likely  as  not  to  occur  at 
the  moment  most  inconvenient  to 
himself.  He  therefore  declines  to 
take  into  his  service  one  whom  he 
would  otherwise  be  delighted  to 
engage,  and  so  the  good  man,  like 
the  bad,  is  thrown  upon  his  own 
resources,  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  he  had  given  eight  of  the  best 
years  of  his  life  to  the  service  of 
an  ungrateful  country.  For  not 
to  him,  because  of  his  merits  as 
a  soldier,  are  places  in  our  public 
offices  or  on  railways  open.  If  he 
aspire  to  reach  the  former,  he  must 
submit  to  a  competitive  examina- 
tion on  subjects  with  which  in  his 
boyhood  he  may  have  been  famil- 
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iar,  but  which  years  spent  in 
camps  and  quarters  have  blotted 
from  his  memory.  If  he  apply 
for  the  latter,  he  must  keep  dark 
concerning  those  portions  of  his 
past  life,  which  in  any  other  quar- 
ter of  the  globe  than  England  would 
most  surely  tell  in  his  favour. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  to 
retard,  if  it  do  not  positively  put 
a  stop  to,  the  growing  respect  for 
the  army  as'an  honourable  calling, 
which  had  begun  of  late  to  be  dis- 
cernible. When  the  young  peasant 
sees  the  man  whom  as  a  child  he 
remembers  to  have  come  back  to 
the  village  covered  with  decora- 
tions and  flush  of  money,  reduced, 
even  if  it  be  through  his  own  mis- 
conduct, to  beggary,  and  every- 
where looked  down  upon,  he  nat- 
urally thinks  twice  before  he  can 
make  up  his  mind  to  put  faith 
in  the  Government  advertisements 
which  meet  his  eye  in  the  local 
newspaper.  And  to  this,  accord- 
ing to  official  reports,  the  great 
bulk  of  our  reservists  come.  For 
admirable  as  is  the  commissionaire 
movement,  which  the  army  owes  to 
the  zeal  and  energy  of  Sir  Edward 
Walter,  its  influence  is  not,  we  fear, 
felt  where  it  is  most  needed.  Pen- 
sioners and  men  discharged,  whe- 
ther by  purchase  or  through  failing 
health,  find  under  him  the  means 
of  an  honest  livelihood.  For  the 
thousands  whom  the  handling  of 
reserved  pay  lured  into  the  reserve 
he  cannot  find  openings  ;  and  else- 
where, as  we  have  just  shown,  they 
look  for  openings  in  vain. 

But  granting  all  this  to  be  the 
case,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the 
withdrawal  from  remunerative  la- 
bour of  four  or  five  hundred  thou- 
sand able-bodied  men  costs  Ger- 
many a  great  deal  more  than  Eng- 
land spends  on  the  voluntary 
enlistment  of  something  like  two 
hundred  thousand]  Were  Germany 
a  thinly  peopled  country  in  which 


the  working  classes  were  at  a  pre- 
mium, the  case  might  be  so ;  but 
the  population  of  Germany  is  not 
only  not  scant,  it  is  excessive.  Of 
this  we  need  no  more  conclusive 
proof  than  is  afforded  by  the  pre- 
valence of  socialism  in  the  great 
towns,  the  frequent  strikes  among 
the  operatives,  and  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  peasantry.  The  Gov- 
ernment therefore,  which,  by  a  ju- 
dicious distribution  of  taxation, 
relieves  the  labour  market  of  half  a 
million  of  superfluous  hands,  so  far 
from  impoverishing  the  state,  takes 
the  only  course  open  to  governments, 
of  contributing  to  its  general  well- 
being  by  distributing  more  equally 
than  could  by  any  other  means  be 
done,  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the 
nation  among  all  classes.  The 
British  Government  arrives,  no 
doubt,  at  the  same  end,  though  by 
a  somewhat  different  process  ;  and 
so  we  come  at  last  to  a  comparative 
estimate  of  the  moneys  actually 
laid  out  by  Germany  on  the  one 
hand,  in  the  enrolment  of  her 
army  by  conscription — by  England 
on  the  other,  in  her  system  of 
voluntary  enlistment.  And  in 
spite  of  such  high  authorities 
as  General  Brackenbury  and  our 
brother  contributor,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  Germany  will  prove  to 
be  the  more  economical  manager  of 
the  two. 

Are  we,  then,  contending  that 
the  Minister  of  War  would  do  well 
in  trying  to  substitute  conscription 
for  voluntary  enlistment  in  this 
country?  Surely  not.  What- 
ever we  may  think  of  the  compara- 
tive merit  of  the  two  systems,  as 
they  affect  both  the  public  and  in- 
dividuals, we  know  too  well  the 
force  of  English  prejudice  ever  to 
commit  ourselves  to  any  proposal 
of  the  kind.  Indeed,  the  condi- 
tions of  England  and  Germany  are 
in  all  respects  so  dissimilar,  that 
the  adoption  of  the  German  method 
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of  recruitment,  except  in  a  very 
modified  form,  would  with  us  be 
improper,  were  it  even  possible, 
which  for  the  present  it  is  not. 
Wherefore,  till  we  meet  with  some 
terrible  disaster — which  may  hea- 
ven avert — we  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  in  this  respect  also,  the 
lines  of  our  model  cannot  be  even 
partially  followed. 

Having  settled  these  points  to 
our  own  satisfaction,  we  proceed  to 
consider  what  the  two  countries  re- 
spectively do  with  their  soldiers  in 
time  of  peace,  in  order  to  ensure 
that  as  an  army  they  shall  be  ready 
for  war,  let  it  come  when  it  may. 

What  Germany  does  with  her 
soldiers  in  time  of  peace,  in  order 
to  be  ready  for  war,  is  this.  She 
divides  the  empire  into  military 
districts  or  provinces — such  as 
Brandenburg,  Wiirtemberg,  and 
so  forth — within  the  territorial 
limits  of  each  of  which  she  estab- 
lishes an  army-corps,  an  epitome  in 
every  respect  of  the  collective  force 
of  the  empire,  when  called  upon 
for  any  reason  to  concentrate.  The 
army-corps  consists  of  two  divisions 
of  infantry,  the  division  of  two 
brigades,  the  brigade  of  two  regi- 
ments, and  the  regiment  of  one 
depot  and  two  active  battalions, 
To  these  are  added  in  due  propor- 
tions cavalry,  artillery,  engineers, 
and  chasseurs,  as  well  as  commis- 
sariat, medical,  and  other  necessary 
non-combatant  staff. 

The  privates  of  the  army-corps 
are  all  levied  from  the  district  or 
province  after  which  it  is  named, 
with  the  solitary  exception  of  the 
newly  acquired  district  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  Every  batch  of  recruits 
is  regimented  as  much  as  possible, 
on  joining,  with  men  of  their  own 
town  or  village,  and  never,  except 
in  time  of  war  and  a  possible  mus- 
ter elsewhere  for  annual  mano3u- 
vres,  are  carried  beyond  the  limits 
of  their  own  province.  The  peace 


establishment  of  the  corps  num- 
bers, roughly  speaking,  rather  more 
than  one-half  of  what  it  amounts  to 
in  war.  Thus  the  company,  which 
in  quiet  times  comprises  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  rank  and  file, 
expands,  when  danger  threatens,  in- 
to two  hundred  and  fifty.  Four  of 
these  companies  make  up  a  battal- 
ion, which  is  officered  by  one  lieut.- 
colonel,  one  major,  four  captains, 
all  mounted,  and  eight  subalterns ; 
while  the  regiment  with  its  three 
battalions  has  a  full  colonel  at  its 
head.  The  third  or  depot  battalion 
serves,  on  the  breaking  out  of  hos- 
tilities, to  keep  the  other  two  com- 
plete— the  Landwehr  or  militia, 
consisting  of  men  who  have  served 
both  in  the  active  army  and  the 
reserve,  being  at  the  same  time, 
if  necessary,  embodied. 

The  military  district  contains 
within  itself  all  the  appliances  re- 
quired to  fit  the  army-corps  for 
taking  the  field.  The  guns  neces- 
sary to  raise  the  batteries  of  artil- 
lery to  a  war  strength  are  all  stored 
and  at  hand.  So  are  waggons,  har- 
ness, small-arms,  clothing,  ammuni- 
tion, medical  stores,  accoutrements 
— everything,  in  short,  which  is 
necessary  to  make  an  army  efficient ; 
while  of  horses  belonging  to  far- 
mers and  others,  a  register  is  kept, 
in  order  that,  when  the  need  arises, 
as  many  may  be  requisitioned  as 
circumstances  shall  demand.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  in  such  neces- 
saries as  uniforms  and  shoes,  each 
regiment  keeps  itself  complete.  The 
cloth  and  leather  are  supplied  in 
bulk  by  the  central  authorities, 
and  are  made  up  at  the  regiment, 
each  of  which  has  a  competent 
number  of  tailors  and  shoemakers 
enrolled  in  the  several  battalions. 
Helmets  are  purchased  from  private 
firms,  and  shirts  and  other  under- 
clothing are  sewn  by  the  wives 
of  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates. 
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An  army-corps  equipped  for  war 
consists  of  from  thirty-five  to  forty 
thousand  men  in  all.  The  com- 
batants rarely  exceed  thirty -five 
thousand,  and  here  and  there  fall 
below  that  strength.  In  peace, 
twenty-four  or  twenty-five  thou- 
sand may  be  taken  to  represent 
the  entire  command,  of  which 
the  affairs  are  managed  by  the 
following  functionaries  :  First 
comes  the  commandant  —  a  full 
general,  with  a  colonel  as  chief  of 
the  staff;  next  two  staff  officers, 
— majors  or  captains  answering 
in  some  respects  to  our  deputy- 
adjutant  and  quartermaster-gene- 
ral; then  three  aides-de-camp,  like- 
wise captains  or  majors,  who  wait 
upon  the  general,  and  carry  his 
orders ;  and  finally,  an  intendant 
— or,  as  we  should  say,  a  commis- 
sary-general— either  a  civilian  or 
a  military  officer  en  retraite;  four 
commissaries,  similarly  situated ; 
one  lawyer,  or  deputy-judge  ad- 
vocate ;  two  medical  officers ;  and 
one  chaplain. 

The  divisions,  of  which  there  are 
two,  are  officered  respectively  by 
a  lieut. -general,  having  under  him 
one  staff  officer,  one  aide-de-camp, 
one  medical  officer,  one  lawyer,  and 
two  chaplains — to  whom  a  third  is 
added,  if  Roman  Catholics  be  nu- 
merous in  the  division.  The  com- 
mander of  a  brigade  has  only  one 
staff  officer  to  assist  him,  and  with 
him,  as  well  as  with  his  superiors, 
the  establishment  which  suffices  in 
time  of  peace  is  not  enlarged  in 
time  of  war. 

Of  the  combatant  staff  of  the 
regiment  we  have  already  spoken. 
The  gentlemen  composing  it  man- 
age all  the  ordinary  details  of 
paying  and  subsisting  the  men, 
and  send  in  their  accounts  to  be 
audited  at  the  central  office  in 
Potsdam,  which  audits  and  con- 
trols all  public  expenditure  in 
Prussia,  whether  for  military  or 


civil  purposes.  If  indeed  the 
gross  sum  allowed  for  regimental 
purposes  prove  for  any  reason  in- 
sufficient, the  War  Office,  which 
settles  that  point,  is  applied  to, 
and  either  grants  or  refuses  an 
increase  according  to  circum- 
stances. But  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  revising  and  checking  pay- 
lists,  and  suchlike,  all  of  which 
are  dealt  with  in  the  central  audit 
office  in  Potsdam. 

The  medical  staff  of  the  regi- 
ment— for  every  regiment  has  its 
own  doctors — consists  of  four  sur- 
geons ;  one  having  military  rank 
as  captain,  and  three  as  lieutenants. 
The  captain  -  doctor  superintends 
and  is  responsible  for  the  health 
of  the  whole  regiment;  the  other 
three  are  attached,  each  to  a 
separate  battalion.  But  besides 
these,  there  is  in  every  garrison  a 
doctor  whose  special  business  it 
is  to  look  after  non  -  regimental 
patients.  These  all  alike  draw 
their  medicines  from  the  garrison 
hospitals  in  time  of  peace.  In 
war  -  time,  medicines  follow  the 
progress  of  the  field  force. 

It  will  be  seen  that  an  organisa- 
tion of  this  kind  enables  military 
business  to  be  carried  on  with 
great  regularity,  and  at  compar- 
atively moderate  expense.  We 
look  next  to  the  constitution  of 
the  body  on  which  rests  the  re- 
sponsibility of  seeing  that  nothing 
shall  be  wanting  to  render  perfect 
the  efficiency  of  every  army- corps, 
whether  acting  alone,  or  in  con- 
junction with  others.  And  we 
are  thus  carried  to  Berlin,  where 
we  find  the  following  machinery 
in  full  work. 

First  we  see  the  Emperor  the 
acknowledged  generalissimo  of  the 
entire  military  force  of  Germany. 
He  gathers  round  him  a  sort  of 
military  cabinet,  of  which  Count  von 
Moltke  is  the  chief.  It  is  composed 
of  a  certain  number  of  officers,  all 
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trained  under  Moltke's  eye,  and, 
except  in  financial  matters,  is  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  War 
Office.  The  council  in  question, 
corresponding  in  many  respects  to 
our  Intelligence  Department,  has 
nothing  to  say  directly  to  the  dis- 
cipline, the  military  training,  or 
supply  of  the  troops.  These,  as  we 
shall  presently  explain,  are  matters 
attended  to  by  the  War  Office. 
Nevertheless,  no  orders  referring 
to  them,  or  to  strategy  or  tactics, 
though  signed  by  the  War  Min- 
ister, is  ever  issued  without  being 
first  submitted  to  Moltke  for  con- 
sideration. In  few  words,  Moltke, 
in  time  of  war,  is  the  adviser  in 
strategy  and  tactics  of  the  Em- 
peror. In  time  of  peace  he  trains 
officers  for  service  on  the  staff,  of 
whom  every  commander  of  a  corps 
and  of  a  division,  every  inspector- 
general  of  artillery  and  of  en- 
gineers, has  one  or  more  placed 
under  him.  The  residue,  consisting 
of  the  most  experienced  and  intel- 
ligent of  the  body,  constitute  the 
war  council,  which,  amid  other 
duties,  has  it  in  charge  to  work 
out  plans  of  mobilisation  and  cam- 
paigning, besides  keeping  the  Em- 
peror conversant  with  all  that  goes 
on  in  the  way  of  war  preparations 
in  every  country  of  Europe. 

We  come  now  to  the  War  Office, 
properly  so  called,  which  is  told  off 
into  two  branches — one  the  mili- 
tary, the  other  the  administrative 
branch.  The  military  branch  deals 
with  recruiting,  organisation,  mo- 
bilisation, military  education,  re- 
ligion, law,  artillery,  engineering, 
arms,  and  ammunition.  It  con- 
cerns itself  with  these  items  only 
thus  far  that  it  determines  the 
scale  on  which  they  are  generally 
to  be  provided,  and  the  amount  of 
money  to  be  laid  out  upon  them. 
The  working  out  of  all  details  con- 
nected with  this  central  scheme 
is  left  to  the  staff  of  the  several 
corps  cFarmee.  The  administrative 


branch  attends  in  like  manner  to 
the  pay,  the  clothing,  and  the 
horsing  of  the  army,  to  hospital 
necessaries,  to  barracks,  to  the 
providing  in  stock  of  guns  and 
small  -  arms  —  to  everything,  in 
short,  which  connects  the  office 
with  the  trade  and  manufacturing 
industries  of  the  country.  For  the 
bulk  of  her  artillery,  Prussia  con- 
tracts with  the  house  of  Krupp. 
Her  small-arms,  and  the  ammuni- 
tion required  for  them,  are  mainly 
turned  out  in  three  Government 
factories — one  in  Spandow,  another 
in  Dantzic,  the  third  in  Erfurt. 
There,  and  wherever  else  technical 
skill  is  necessary,  civilians  are  at 
the  head  of  the  concern.  The 
duty  of  inspecting  and  passing 
into  the  service  the  articles  when 
completed  devolves  on  military 
officers. 

As  the  military  Cabinet  advises 
and  reports  to  the  Emperor,  so  the 
staff  officers  attached  to  corps'  com- 
manders and  the  other  generals, 
advise  with  their  chiefs,  and  report 
regularly  to  headquarters.  By 
these  means  uniformity  of  system 
is  maintained  in  the  several  army- 
corps,  while  the  Emperor  and  his 
council  are  kept  acquainted  with 
all  that  goes  on  in  every  province 
of  the  empire.  Thus  the  council 
is  enabled  to  make  arrangements 
for  mobilisation  at  the  shortest 
notice,  and  having  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  prepa- 
ration in  which  neighbouring  coun- 
tries happen  to  be,  settles  the  line 
of  action  to  be  taken,  whether  it 
be  offensive  or  defensive,  as  soon 
as  war  is  declared. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  ex- 
cept where  purely  civil  business  is 
transacted — such  as  barrack  accom- 
modation, the  discussion  of  legal 
questions,  the  issue  of  pay,  the  pro- 
viding of  rations  for  the  men  and 
forage  for  the  horses,  law  and  re- 
ligion —  every  department  of  the 
German  War  Office  is  presided 
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over  by  a  soldier.  The  chief  clerks 
are  almost  all  military  officers;  the 
junior  clerks  or  writers,  non-com  mis- 
sioned officers.  The  Minister  of  War 
himself,  and  his  representative  at 
the  head  of  the  military  branch, 
are  both  general  officers  of  recog- 
nised experience  and  ability,  and 
though  nominally  responsible  to 
Parliament,  are  neither  of  them 
subject  to  removal  on  a  change  of 
Ministry.  In  a  word,  the  first 
object  of  Prussian  policy  is  to 
provide  the  country  with  an  army 
thoroughly  organised  in  time  of 
peace,  and  capable  of  rapid  devel- 
opment on  a  threatening  of  war — 
having  every  appliance  needful  to 
efficiency  ready  at  hand,  and  the 
entire  railway  communication  of 
the  country  at  the  absolute  dis- 
posal 01  the  Government.  To  the 
minutest  particular,  the  example 
set  by  Prussia  in  these  respects 
has  been  followed  in  all  the  con- 
federate States  which  make  up  the 
Empire.  Munich  and  Dresden 
have  each  its  War  Office  modelled 
on  that  which  has  its  seat  at  Ber- 
lin. Their  army-corps,  divisions, 
and  regiments  are  constructed  and 
managed  on  similar  lines  with  those 
of  Prussia ;  and  the  staff-officers 
connected  with  them,  as  they  are 
trained  in  Von  Moltke's  school,  so 
they  report,  as  their  Prussian  com- 
rades do,  to  the  great  military 
council  in  Berlin.  It  is  the  most 
perfect  military  system  the  modern 
world  has  seen,  to  the  perfection 
of  which  the  war  of  1870  and  its 
results  largely  contributed.  For 
with  the  enormous  indemnity 
wrung  from  France,  Germany  was 
enabled  to  put  all  her  fortified 
places  in  a  complete  state  of  repair, 
to  fill  her  arsenal  with  guns,  car- 
riages, and  ammunition,  and  her 
stores  with  all  things  needed  for 
supplying  whatever  else  her  great 
army  might  require ;  so  that  now, 
the  drain  to  which  she  is  exposed 
goes  no  further  than  to  make  good 


whatever  deficiency  the  wear  and 
tear  of  peace  consumption  may 
occasion. 

To  one  or  two  comparatively  un- 
important points  we  have  made  no 
reference,  and  we  refer  to  them 
now,  only  because  of  the  evident 
disinclination  of  our  own  War 
Office  to  give  military  rank  to  other 
than  combatant  officers.  The  med- 
ical department  in  Germany  is  dif- 
ferently dealt  with.  The  chief 
medical  officer  at  headquarters  has 
the  substantive  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general.  The  head  of  the  depart- 
ment in  an  army -corps  ranks  as 
colonel;  of  a  division,  as  lieutenant- 
colonel  ;  of  a  brigade,  as  major. 
Prussia  has  likewise  its  chaplain- 
general  in  Berlin,  who  is  at  once 
the  King's  chaplain  and  a  Superin- 
tendent—a rank,  as  we  need  scarce- 
ly state,  corresponding,  as  far  as 
circumstances  will  allow,  with  a 
bishop  among  us.  It  is  not  quite 
clear  to  us  how  in  this  respect  in- 
tendants  are  dealt  with  ;  but  that 
they,  too,  have  a  place  in  the  mili- 
tary hierarchy  can  scarcely  be 
doubted,  though  in  speaking  of 
them  as  either  civilians  or  military 
officers  en  retraite,  we  may  have 
led  our  readers  to  arrive  at  a 
different  conclusion. 

Our  readers,  we  trust,  will  have 
been  able  to  follow  the  necessarily 
condensed  account  which  alone  the 
space  at  our  disposal  enables  us  to 
give  of  the  German  system  of  mili- 
tary administration.  Of  our  own 
system  as  it  was,  and  as,  at  the 
moment  of  our  writing,  it  still  is, 
it  would  be  the  merest  waste  of 
time  were  we  to  attempt  a  de- 
scription. All  that  is  necessary 
to  say  about  it  has  been  well  said 
already  by  the  witnesses  whom  the 
several  committees  appointed  to  in- 
quire fragmentally  into  its  modus 
operandi  called  upon  to  enlighten 
them.  A  War  Office  in  London, 
presided  over  by  a  civilian  minis- 
ter, who  comes  and  goes  with  every 
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change  in  the  personnel  of  the 
Cabinet,  wherein  the  military 
element  is  scarcely  recognised  as 
having  any  voice  in  the  decisions 
at  which  it  may  arrive,  under- 
takes to  provide  an  army  which 
shall  suffice,  not  only  to  make 
Great  Britain  respected  on  the 
Continent,  but  to  guard  against 
attack  on  any  one  of  her  trans- 
marine dependencies  which  lie 
scattered  over  every  sea  and  under 
every  climate  in  the  world.  That 
she  has  thus  far  escaped  the  many 
dangers  which  from  time  to  time 
threatened  her  can  be  attributed, 
under  God,  to  two  causes,  the  lapse 
of  either  of  which  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  immediate  disruption 
of  her  empire.  First,  she  is  the 
richest  nation  in  the  world,  an 
advantage  which  less  wealthy  na- 
tions are  prone  to  overestimate ; 
and  next,  her  navy  is,  or  was,  the 
most  powerful  navy  afloat,  and  is 
still  held  in  profound  respect  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Now 
riches  proverbially  make  wings  for 
themselves  and  flee  away.  Let  the 
fiscal  policy  for  which  she  is  in- 
debted to  Mr  Cobden  continue  a 
few  years  longer,  and  Mr  Glad- 
stone's efforts  to  set  up  independent 
legislatures  in  Dublin  and  Edin- 
burgh prove  successful,  and  Brit- 
ain, if  she  still  retain  the  name, 
will  become  the  poorest  country  in 
Europe.  Then  of  what  use  to  her 
will  be  a  navy,  no  matter  by  what 
glorious  traditions  surrounded, 
which  she  cannot  afford  to  put  in 
line  of  battle,  because  she  knows 
very  well  how  incapable  she  has 
become  of  either  following  up  a 
great  success  or  repairing  a  dis- 
aster? These  are,  indeed,  contin- 
gencies to  which  we  do  not  care  to 
look  forward,  yet  they  are  not  im- 
possible. But  whether  possible  or 
not,  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  well  that 
Mr  Stanhope  has  taken  in  hand 
the  task  of  remodelling  his  depart- 
ment ;  and  if  we  offer  for  his  con- 


sideration a  few  suggestions  calcu- 
lated, as  we  conceive,  to  render  his 
plan  more  complete,  he  will  not, 
we  trust,  regard  the  proceeding 
as  either  hostile  or  uncalled  for. 
The  division  of  the  office  into 
two  branches  —  which  may  be 
taken  as  in  line  with  the  admin- 
istrative and  military  branches  of 
the  War  Office  in  Berlin — is  good, 
as  far  as  it  goes.  And  his  pro- 
posal that  from  time  to  time  the 
heads  of  the  several  departments 
shall  meet,  under  his  presidency, 
for  purposes  of  consultation,  is 
in  theory  excellent.  It  was  thus 
that  the  old  Ordnance  Office,  when 
Masters-General  like  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Sir  George  Mur- 
ray presided  over  its  destinies, 
used  to  embue  their  civilian  subor- 
dinates with  military  knowledge, 
and  so  kept  the  machine  in  thorough 
gear,  without  any  unnecessary  ex- 
travagance. Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, we  have  no  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton now,  nor  even  a  Sir  George 
Murray,  to  preside  over  the  con- 
sultative meetings  which  are  to 
decide  all  doubtful  questions ;  and 
however  able  as  a  statesman  the 
civilian  chairman  may  be,  his 
decisions  will  carry  no  moral 
weight  with  them,  if  by  any 
chance  they  run  counter  to  the 
opinions  of  his  military  advisers. 
Surely,  then,  it  is  desirable,  having 
gone  so  far  side  by  side  with  our 
recognised  instructor  in  the  mili- 
tary art,  to  take  yet  another  step, 
and  since  we  are  determined  not 
to  have  a  War  Minister  who  has 
any  knowledge  of  war  and  its  re- 
quirements, to  help  him  as  far  as 
we  can  by  converting  our  present 
Intelligence  Department  into  some 
such  military  cabinet  as  exercises 
so  much  and  such  valuable  influ- 
ence in  guiding  the  general  course 
of  military  affairs  in  Berlin.  And 
do  not  let  it  be  said  that  this 
arrangement  has  actually  been 
effected  in  the  scheme  as  explained 
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by  Mr  Stanhope  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  As  we  read  his  speech, 
it  appears  that  on  the  Adjutant- 
General,  already  the  most  hard- 
worked  official  in  the  War  Office, 
is  to  be  thrown  the  control  of 
a  body  which,  to  be  of  real  use, 
ought  to  work  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  special  chief,  who,  be- 
ing master  of  his  art,  can,  be- 
sides advising  the  War  Minister, 
superintend  the  professional  edu- 
cation of  officers  ambitious  of 
serving  on  the  staff.  If,  indeed, 
the  present  Adjutant-General  pre- 
fer the  office  held  by  Von  Moltke 
in  the  German  army  to  that  which 
he  now  holds  in  our  own,  there 
is  no  good  reason  why  the  post 
should  not  be  conferred  upon  him. 
But  to  force  upon  him  the  two,  look- 
ing to  the  extent  and  variety  of 
the  duties  which  as  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral he  is  called  upon  to  discharge, 
must  inevitably  end  in  one  of  two 
ways.  Either  he  will  muddle 
both  functions  in  the  vain  attempt 
to  master  their  details,  or  he  will 
subside  into  a  mere  figurehead  of 
a  ship,  which  an  officer  inferior  in 
rank  to  himself  practically  directs. 
Besides,  what  has  an  adjutant- 
general  in  the  field  to  do  with  the 
work  of  gaining  intelligence  of  the 
enemy's  dispositions,  or  the  choice 
of  routes  to  be  followed  in  an  ad- 
vance or  a  retreat,  or  the  nature 
of  the  ground  to  be  taken  up  for 
attack  or  defence  ?  All  these  are 
matters  in  which  the  Quarter- 
master-General is  concerned,  and 
all  these  come  precisely  under  the 
control  of  the  officer  who  aspires 
to  become  the  English  Moltke. 

It  is  not,  however,  exclusively 
for  these  reasons  that  we  venture 
to  press  upon  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  the  further  expansion  of 
his  scheme  of  War  Office  reorgani- 
sation. Lord  Palmerston  saw 
further  into  the  future  than  the 
world  gave  him  credit  for,  when  he . 
proposed  to  bring  the  Crown  into 


more  direct  connection  with  the 
army  than  was  the  case  even  in 
his  day.  He  erred  in  suggesting 
the  revival  of  the  office  of  King's 
Secretary ;  but  he  clearly  foresaw, 
what  we  now  recognise  to  our 
regret  and  disgust,  the  undue 
interference  with  the  minutest 
details  of  army  matters  by  a 
House  of  Commons  elected  by 
manhood  suffrage.  In  like  manner 
we  now  see  the  wisdom  of  the 
great  Duke's  proposal,  that  Prince 
Albert  should  take  his  place  at  the 
Horse  Guards  and  become  Com- 
mander-in -Chief.  The  proposal 
was  declined,  and  perhaps  wisely 
declined,  taking  into  account  the 
state  of  public  opinion  at  the  time. 
But  the  times  are  changed,  and  a 
better-advised  move  in  the  direc- 
tion contemplated  both  by  Lord 
Palmerston  and  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington would  now,  we  believe,  be 
hailed  with  satisfaction  by  every 
well-instructed  politician,  whether 
Whig  or  Tory.  It  is  in  favour  of 
this  move  that  we  recommend  to 
Mr  Stanhope's  notice  the  creation 
of  a  great  Military  Council,  quali- 
fied to  give  advice  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  which  shall  form 
a  component  part  of  neither  branch 
of  the  reformed  War  Office,  though 
subject,  of  course,  to  himself. 

In  Germany,  where  the  council 
works  so  well,  the  salique  law 
prevails.  The  great  council  is 
thus  the  direct  adviser  of  the 
Crown,  as  the  Crown  is  the  direct 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  German 
army.  With  us  a  special  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, intermediate  be- 
tween the  Crown  and  the  army,  is 
a  necessity,  so  long  as  the  crown 
is  worn  by  a  lady.  And  because 
of  this  necessity  it  is  most  desir- 
able that  the  office  of  Commander- 
in-Chief  should  always  be  held  by 
a  prince  of  the  blood.  But  we 
will  go  a  little  further.  When  the 
day  comes,  as  come  it  must,  when 
the  present  popular  Commander-in- 
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Chief  shall  vacate  the  office,  the 
heir-apparent  to  the  Crown  ought 
at  once  to  take  his  place.  He  will 
take  it,  however,  not  merely  as 
representing  a  sovereign  whom  the 
accident  of  her  sex  incapacitates 
from  heading  her  troops  in  the 
field,  but  as  the  nearest  in  succes- 
sion to  that  place  in  the  social 
arrangements  of  the  republic  to 
which  the  constitution  has  in- 
trusted the  command  of  the  forces 
of  the  realm,  whether  by  sea  or 
land.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
a  Commander -in -Chief  so  circum- 
stanced should  be  a  master  in  the 
art  of  war.  The  brave  old  Ger- 
man Emperor,  though  he  has  seen 
much  fighting,  never  pretended  to 
be  a  general.  He  fought  in  the 
war  of  liberation  against  France 
as  a  subaltern.  He  left  to  Moltke 
the  strategical  and  tactical  arrange- 
ments which  crushed  the  might 
of  Prussia's  hereditary  enemy, 
while  sharing  personally  in  the 
latest  contest  of  the  two  great 
Powers  for  ascendancy  in  Europe. 
So  likewise  it  might,  and  perhaps 
generally  speaking  would  be,  with 
the  head  of  the  British  empire. 
He  need  not  be,  like  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Prussia,  a  born  leader  of 
men.  But  with  such  a  council  to 
advise  him  as  directs  the  military 
policy  of  the  German  Emperor,  the 
interference  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  petty  details  would  be  put 
a  stop  to,  while  the  absolute  con- 
trol of  Parliament  over  all  ques- 
tions of  finance  would,  through 
the  responsibility  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  remain  exactly 
as  it  does  at  present. 

The  creation  of  such  a  council 
need  not  interfere  in  any  way  with 
the  practical  working  of  either 
branch  of  the  War  Office.  The  Com- 
mander-in -Chief's  personal  staff 
would  carry  on  the  routine  business 
committed  to  it,  each  member  in 
his  own  department,  while  in  the. 
civil  branch  the  work  of  adminis- 


tration was  carefully  and  system- 
atically attended  to.  We  deceive 
ourselves,  however,  if  changes  in 
the  organisation  of  the  army  itself, 
tending  more  or  less  to  decentralis- 
ation, and  the  consequent  diminu- 
tion of  labour  at  headquarters 
and  consequent  expense  every- 
where, would  not  soon  follow. 
At  present  every  requisition,  be 
it  for  ever  so  trifling  an  article, 
comes  to  Pall  Mall  from  all  parts 
of  the  empire,  India  alone  excepted. 
All  the  details  of  expenditure, 
whether  on  men  or  material,  pour 
in  to  the  same  place,  there  to  be 
examined  over  again  and  audited. 
Now  we  are  not  prepared  to  say 
that  with  an  army  like  ours,  at  once 
numerically  so  weak  and  so  widely 
scattered,  it  is  possible  to  adopt  in 
wholesale  the  organisation  which 
prevails  in  Germany,  yet  some 
move  forward  in  that  direction 
might  surely  be  attempted,  if  not 
nearer  home,  at  all  events  in 
Ireland,  and  such  foreign  garri- 
sons as  Gibraltar  and  Malta.  In- 
deed we  do  not  see  why  an  attempt 
should  not  be  made  to  render 
Portsmouth  and  Plymouth,  and 
possibly  Edinburgh,  the  head- 
quarters of  army -corps  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes.  To  be  sure 
the  constant  shifting  of  regiments 
and  batteries  from  one  home  quar- 
ter to  another  must  seriously  inter- 
fere with  such  an  arrangement,  if 
the  practice  be  adhered  to.  But 
why  should  it  be  adhered  to  1  Long 
years  ago  there  were  some  good  rea- 
sons for  frequent  moves.  We  had  no 
police  in  those  days,  and  the  troops 
being  called  upon  to  interfere  as 
often  as  disturbances  arose  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  it  was 
considered  unwise  to  leave  any 
portions  of  them  too  long  exposed 
to  either  the  hostility  or  the  blan- 
dishments of  the  mobs  against 
which  they  might  be  called  upon 
to  act.  Imprudent  marriages  were 
likewise  evils  to  be  guarded  against, 
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in  spite  of  the  teaching  of  experi- 
ence, that  soldiers,  if  they  marry 
at  all  without  leave,  usually  do  so 
within  a  week  or  two  of  their  first 
arrival  in  a  new  quarter.  But  we 
have  changed  all  that  now.  In 
every  large  town,  and  even  in  the 
rural  districts,  there  is  an  efficient 
police — quite  competent,  except  in 
very  rare  cases,  to  preserve  the 
public  peace ;  and  the  combined 
influence  of  short  service  and  im- 
proved education  makes  the  young 
soldier  more  wary  than  he  used  to 
be  of  woman-traps.  It  would  seem, 
then,  that  by  the  simple  process  of 
leaving  regiments  quiet,  each  in  its 
present  district,  for  three  or  four 
or  even  five  years,  some  approach 
might  be  made  to  that  system  of 
organisation  which  works  so  ad- 
mirably elsewhere.  Perfect  army- 
corps  you  would  not,  it  is  true, 
attain ;  but  by  judicious  manage- 
ment you  might  easily  so  conduct 
the  general  business  of  the  com- 
mand as  to  render  unnecessary 
those  constant  appeals  to  head- 
quarters, in  attending  to  which  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  clerical 
staff  in  the  War  Office  finds  con- 
stant occupation. 

One  effect  of  this  arrangement 
would  doubtless  be  the  immediate 
suppression  of  more  than  half  of 
the  expensive  depot  centres,  on 
the  establishment  of  which  Lord 
Cardwell  and  his  advisers  greatly 
plumed  themselves.  With  here 
and  there  an  exception,  they  never 
fulfilled  the  expectations  of  their 
framers,  and  when  they  did  pro- 
mote recruiting  a  little,  the  meas- 
ure of  success  achieved  seldom  if 
ever  counterbalanced  the  money 
thrown  away  in  achieving  it.  As 
nurseries  for  young  soldiers  they 
are  notoriously  worthless :  first, 
because  the  accommodation  pro- 
vided for  recruits,  if  they  come  in, 
is  miserably  deficient ;  and  next, 
because  without  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  trained  men  to  teach  them 


what  to  do,  no  adjutant,  however 
smart,  can  change  a  batch  of  coun- 
try bumpkins  into  trained  soldiers. 
You  may,  however,  turn  to  good 
account  the  best  of  these  abortions 
by  selling  all  the  rest,  and,  with 
the  money  so  procured,  rendering 
such  as  remain  capable  of  accom- 
modating a  strong  battalion.  For 
of  this  every  experienced  officer  is 
aware,  that  the  best  of  all  recruit- 
ing agencies  is  a  well-dressed  regi- 
ment, with  all  its  attractions  of 
band,  bugles,  colours,  and  brilliant 
field-days. 

What !  we  shall  be  asked,  do 
you  seriously  propose  to  provide 
in  three  or  four  districts  of  Great 
Britain  huge  arsenals,  in  which 
shall  be  stored  away  all  the  mate- 
rial necessary  to  put  as  many 
army-corps  fully  equipped  into  the 
field?  We  answer,  Not  so.  For 
England  and  Scotland,  so  long  as 
we  retain  mastery  of  the  sea,  no 
such  multiplication  of  arsenals  is 
needed.  It  would  be  well,  indeed,  if 
elsewhere  than  to  Woolwich  troops 
about  to  embark  for  active  ser- 
vice abroad  might  look  for  the  ap- 
pliances without  which  they  could 
not  enter  upon  a  campaign.  And 
as  a  measure  of  precaution,  the  old 
proposal  might  be  acted  upon,  to 
establish  a  second  arsenal  on  a 
considerable  scale  at  Weedon  or  in 
the  Forest  of  Dean.  The  principle 
of  the  army  -  corps  organisation 
need  not,  therefore,  as  far  as  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  are  concerned, 
be  carried  farther  than  by  allowing 
to  general  officers  in  command  of 
districts  larger  discretion  than  is 
now  awarded  them  in  matters  af- 
fecting both  discipline  and  finance. 
In  Ireland  the  case  is  different. 
There  the  commander  of  the  forces 
ought  to  be  invested  with  the  full 
powers  of  a  corps-commander,  and 
everything  necessary  provided  for 
enabling  him  to  act  independently 
of  either  supplies  or  instructions 
from  England.  1ST  or  will  the  rev- 
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enue  suffer  if  in  all  our  foreign 
garrisons  the  sums  necessary  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  day 
be  dispensed  by  the  commissary 
in  charge  from  the  military  chest, 
on  requisitions  duly  signed  by  the 
governor  or  officer  in  command  of 
the  troops. 

Lord  Wolseley,  we  are  aware,  has 
set  his  heart  on  getting  ready  two 
army-corps  complete  in  all  their  re- 
quirements, and  therefore  ready, 
in  the  event  of  sudden  war,  to  be 
thrown  upon  any  theatre  of  opera- 
tions which  may  present  itself.  It 
is  a  soldier-like  aspiration,  and  well 
pleased  shall  we  be  if  he  succeed 
in  attaining  his  object.  But  he 
must  not  forget  that  for  England 
the  first  requisite  to  be  aimed  at 
is,  that  she  shall  be  secured  against 
attack  —  not  on  her  own  shores 
alone,  but  wherever  throughout 
the  extent  of  her  enormous  empire 
a  serious  blow  might  be  struck  at 
her.  Her  home  ports,  her  coaling- 
stations,  her  Australasian  colonies, 
are  all  alike  unguarded ;  and  till 
their  pressing  demands  are  com- 
plied with,  he  can  hardly  expect 
that  the  less  urgent,  though  by 
no  means  unimportant,  end  at 
which  he  is  aiming  will  be  attend- 
ed to.  Indeed  there  are  those 
among  us — and  some  of  them  no 
mean  authorities  —  who  believe 
that,  come  what  will,  England  can 
never  again  play  any  part  worthy 
of  her  old  renown  in  a  Continen- 
tal war.  We  ourselves  are  not  of 
that  opinion.  There  are  extant 
treaty  obligations  which  must  com- 
pel us  to  do  as  our  fathers  did,  un- 
less, like  our  fathers,  we  begin  the 
expected  war  by  subsidising  one 
or  more  Continental  Powers  to  fight 
our  battle  by  land,  while  we  con- 
tent ourselves  by  sweeping  every 
sea  of  our  enemy's  ships.  The 
consequences  of  such  a  policy  we 
are  still  experiencing,  and  must 


long  continue  to  experience,  in  the 
enormous  national  debt  which  en- 
cumbers us.  Let  us  take  care  lest 
we  be  drawn  by  unwise  counsellors 
into  a  repetition  of  this  mistaken 
policy — convinced,  as  we  ought  to 
be  by  the  lessons  of  the  past,  that 
a  purely  naval  war  has  never  yet 
been  brought  to  an  end  till  the  con- 
tending parties  met  on  dry  land, 
and  there  fought  their  quarrel  out, 
as  the  French  and  we  did  in  the 
Peninsula  and  at  Waterloo. 

And  now  having  said  our  say, 
not  without  a  suspicion  that  we 
shall  be  described  as  visionaries  by 
those  who  do  not  know  what  they 
are  speaking  about,  we  shall  con- 
clude as  we  began,  by  thanking  Mr 
Stanhope  for  the  first  serious  effort 
that  has  been  made  to  redress  the 
grievous  wrong  that  was  done  to 
the  army  by  the  empirics  who  for 
the  last  thirty  years  have  been  ex- 
perimenting upon  it.  Much  more 
in  connection  with  the  subject  now 
before  the  public  demands  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  object  of  military 
education  ;  the  process  by  which 
regiments  and  batteries  are  sup- 
plied with  officers;  the  reasons  why 
a  British  army  must  always  be 
more  expensive  than  a  Continental 
army;  the  possible  rearrangement 
of  our  force  now  under  arms,  so 
that  the  reliefs  of  foreign  stations 
shall  be  less  costly, — these  and 
many  other  matters  on  which  we 
cannot  now  venture  to  touch,  all 
require  to  be  dealt  with.  Perhaps 
at  some  future  time  we  may  set 
ourselves  to  the  task.  Meanwhile 
it  will  be  satisfactory  if  we  can 
learn,  first,  that  those  to  whom 
what  we  have  written  must  have 
some  interest  are  disposed  to  take 
a  few  hints  from  it ;  and  next,  that 
we  have  not  too  largely  drawn  upon 
the  patience  of  the  general  reader 
by  striving  to  fix  his  attention  on 
a  purely  tactical  subject. 
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THE  BALANCE   OF   MILITARY  POWER   IN   EUROPE. 


III. — GERMANY,    RUSSIA,    AND    AUSTRIA. 


IT  happened  to  the  present 
writer  to  be  in  Paris  almost  im- 
mediately after  the  fall  of  the 
Commune  in  1871.  Both  then 
and  at  a  rather  later  period,  whilst 
M.  Thiers  was  still  the  ruling 
power  in  France,  he  was  staying 
with  French  friends  who  had 
means  of  knowing  what  the  pri- 
vate views  and  private  conversa- 
tion of  that  veteran  statesman 
were.  Again  and  again  he  was 
assured  that  M.  Thiers  was  bent 
upon  preparing  France  to  be  ready 
for  two  events — the  death  of  the 
present  Emperor  of  Germany,  and 
the  death  of  the  then  Tzar.  There 
is  surely  something  pathetic  in  the 
case.  The  one  factor  of  which 
elderly  men  seem  never  to  take 
account  is  the  uncertainty  of  the 
space  within  which  they  can  ex- 
pect to  exercise  a  determining  in- 
fluence on  events.  M.  Thiers,  in 
the  course  of  nature,  has  gone  to 
his  rest ;  Alexander  the  emancipa- 
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tor  has  been  removed  by  a  violent 
death  ;  but  the  great  German  ruler 
still  survives,  seventeen  years  from 
the  time  when  M.  Thiers  was 
counting  upon  his  great  age  as  an 
element  of  hope  for  France.  Never- 
theless the  soundness  of  M.  Thiers's 
analysis  of  the  European  situation 
is  vindicated  by  the  relation  to  one 
another  in  which  the  Powers  stand 
to-day.  It  is  on  the  life  of  the 
present  Emperor  of  Germany  that 
the  peace  of  Europe  hangs. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  far 
M.  Thiers's  calculation  will  prove 
itself  true,  that  the  personal  an- 
tagonism between  the  present  Tzar 
and  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany 
may  be  securely  relied  upon  to 
bring  about  a  Russo-German  war. 
The  present  Tzar  has  at  least  shown 
clearly  enough,  in  his  dealings  with 
Prince  Alexander  of  Battenberg, 
that  such  personal  considerations 
profoundly  affect  his  policy.  Again, 
it  is  at  least  certain  that,  anxious 
2Q 
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&s  the  German  statesmen  are  for 
permanent  peace,  if  that  be  pos- 
sible, it  is  to  the  securing  of 
peace  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
present  Emperor  that  all  their 
present  efforts  are  directed.  A 
truce  dependent  on  the  life  of  a 
man  of  the  Emperor's  age  can 
scarcely  be  one  of  great  length,  as 
time  is  reckoned  in  the  history  of 
nations.  It  can  hardly,  therefore, 
be  without  interest,  even  as  a  ques- 
tion of  the  immediate  future  of 
European  policy,  to  consider  the 
conditions  under  which  the  two 
great  empires  must  engage  if  they 
should  ever  meet  in  arms.  For 
reasons  on  the  face  of  facts,  on 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
enlarge  presently,  the  matter  is 
one  of  vital  importance  to  our- 
selves. We  have  spoken  of  the 
characteristics  of  both  armies  al- 
ready. We  propose,  therefore, 
now  to  consider  the  nature  of  the 
operations  which  the  frontiers  of 
the  two  Powers  will  impose  upon 
either  army  in  defence  or  offence. 

I.  The  German  and  Russian 
frontiers. — The  superiority  of  the 
German  military  frontier  on  the 
Russian  side  is  much  more  obvious 
than  it  is  on  the  French.  It  has 
been  elaborately  discussed ;  and 
we  do  not  know,  at  all  events,  any 
opinions  which  have  been  given, 
unless  it  be  in  some  Chauvinist 
Russian  newspaper,  in  favour  of 
the  superior  advantages  of  the 
Russian  frontier  over  the  German, 
so  long,  that  is,  as  Austria  and 
Germany  are  in  alliance.  The  im- 
portance, however,  of  the  Austro- 
German  frontier  to  Germany,  in 


the  event  of  a  war  with  Russia,  is 
so  great  that,  if  it  were  on  that 
account  alone,  it  would  seem  to  be 
a  certainty  that  Germany  must 
fight  to  save  Austria  from  de- 
struction. 

During  the  last  seven  years, 
Russia  has  certainly  done  rather 
more  than  Germany  to  improve 
her  position  on  her  eastern  fron- 
tier. She  has  made  Warsaw  into 
a  great  intrenched  camp.  She  has 
greatly  increased  the  defences  of 
Ivangorod  (or  Demblin),  of  Modlin 
(or  Novo-Georgievsk),  of  Goniondz 
(Sperfort),  of  }£ovno,  and  of  Lutzk. 
She  has  increased  the  number  of 
her  railways  running  into  Poland, 
and  has  made  lines  running  to- 
wards Kholm  and  Rovno,  which 
would  facilitate  the  supply  of  an 
army  on  the  Austrian  frontier. 
Meantime  Germany,  beyond  com- 
pleting what  she  had  been  engaged 
upon  since  1870,  and  in  addition, 
what  may  be  looked  upon  as  ordi- 
nary fortress  repairs,  has  only  per- 
fected her  railway  system  along 
the  Polish  frontier,  where  it  was 
defective  before.  But  nothing  has 
been  done  on  either  side  substan- 
tially to  alter  the  balance  of  advan- 
tage as  to  the  frontiers  which  ex- 
isted in  1879.  At  the  end  of  that 
year,  two  papers,  giving  each  an 
elaborate  study  of  the  military 
frontiers  of  the  two  countries,  were 
published,  one  by  a  German  offi- 
cer, under  the  title  of  '  Die  Be- 
festigung  und  Vertheidigung  der 
Deutsch  -  Russichen  Grenze  der 
Deutschen  Armee  dargestellt  von 
einem  Deutschen  Offizier'1  (The 
Fortification  and  Defence  of  the 


1  Of  which  a  new  edition  has  been  published  this  year.  We  refer  in  the  text 
to  these  only,  because  they  are  probably  the  most  accessible  and  most  complete 
statements  of  the  facts.  The  number  of  articles  that  have  appeared  on  the  sub- 
ject is  legion.  A  very  elaborate  and  careful  study  of  the  Polish  theatre  of  war, 
'  Skizzen  aus  dem  europaischen  Russland,'  has  been  published  by  Captain  Janki, 
professor  at  the  Metz  War  School.  It  is,  however,  too  full  of  detail  for  general 
readers.  Among  periodical  papers,  two  interesting  articles  appeared  in  the 
'  Augsburg  Gazette,'  21st  and  22d  March  1882,  and  another  in  the  '  Golos,'  8th 
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Russo-German  Frontier,  reviewed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  German 
Army,  by  a  German  Officer) — and 
another  by  an  Austrian  officer, 
Captain  Kirchhammer,  '  Deutsch- 
lands  Nordost-Grenze'  (The  North- 
Eastern  Frontier  of  Germany). 
The  substance  of  both  of  them 
was  translated  in  1880  by  Sir 
Lumley  Graham,  and  appears  in 
the  Journal  of  the  United  Service 
Institution,  vol.  xxiv.  Any  one 
who  desires  to  make  a  fuller  study 
of  the  subject,  and  to  understand 
in  detail  the  grounds  we  have  for 
the  opinions  we  expressed  in  our 
first  article  as  to  the  superior 
strength  of  the  German  frontier, 
cannot  do  better  than  refer  to 
that  paper.  The  substantial  facts 
of  the  case  have  not  been  changed 
in  any  material  degree,  except 
as  to  the  section  on  Russian 
fortifications,  which  requires  the 
modifications  we  have  given,  and 
except,  further,  that  a  certain  num- 
ber of  the  Russian  lines  which  were 
then  single  have  been  doubled. 
The  discussion  is  so  sound  and 
able  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
improve  upon  it.  Naturally  the 
Austrian  officer  is  rather  more 
anxious  than  the  German  to  insist 
on  the  importance  to  Germany  of 
the  alliance  of  Austria ;  but  the 
German  admits  this  also,  and  there 
can  be  very  little  question  that 
substantially  Captain  Kirchham- 
mer's  views  are  correct. 

We  should  observe,  to  begin 
with,  that  the  Russian  railways 
which  have  been  added  since  1880, 
as  well  as  the  old  ones,  are  very 
different  from  the  German  lines. 
If  as  many  as  four  trains  travel 


over  the  most  important  lines  in 
the  day,  it  represents  their  full 
number.  Bradshaw  does  not  ac- 
knowledge some  of  the  smaller 
lines,  and  gives  only  two  trains 
a-day  for  others.  Curiously  enough, 
for  a  country  like  Russia,  few  of 
the  railways  belong  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Altogether,  the  staff  that 
is  kept  up  on  them  is  in  no  way 
adapted  to  undertake  the  charge 
of  great  movements  of  troops  by 
rail,  and  their  entraining  and  de- 
training arrangements  are  natural- 
ly on  a  scale  proportioned  to  their 
normal  wants.  Railways  under 
these  circumstances  are  amazingly 
slow  in  the  despatch  of  great  num- 
bers of  men.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  must  be  recognised  that  Rus- 
sia maintains  permanently  during 
peace  an  enormous  body  of  troops 
in  Poland  at  all  times.  Her  do- 
ing so,  however,  seems  to  suggest 
that  she  has  some  fear  lest,  if 
she  did  not  sit  pretty  heavily  on 
the  supposed  corpse  of  poor  Po- 
land, it  might  give  signs  of  hav- 
ing been  prematurely  buried.  For 
our  own  part,  we  are  disposed  to 
believe,  with  Sir  Charles  Dilke, 
that  no  great  Polish  forces  will 
ever  again  fight  in  arms  against 
Russia.  Nevertheless,  those  who 
most  nearly  watch  the  ancient 
kingdom  are  convinced  that  a 
hostile  army  would  find  within 
it  a  population  by  no  means  so 
patriotically  disposed  to  resist  at- 
tack upon  Russia,  as,  let  us  say, 
the  inhabitants  of  Moscow.  If 
Warsaw  is  ever  set  on  fire  to 
expel  an  army  engaged  in  the  in- 
vasion of  Russia,  the  fire  will  not 
have  been  ignited  by  the  citizens. 


November  1880.  A  scheme  of  invasion  of  Russia  by  "  Sarmaticus,"  and  a  review 
of  this  in  the  '  Novoe  Vremia  '  of  April  1886,  are  among  the  most  recent.  We 
have  been  indebted  to  Captain  A'Court  of  the  Rifle  Brigade,  who  has  been  for  a 
long  time  a  careful  student  of  the  Russian  army,  for  drawing  our  attention  to 
these.  The  most  valuable  study  of  the  Austro-Russian  frontier  was  that  of  the 
late  General  Haymerle.  Marga's  study,  to  which  Sir  C.  Dilke  refers,  seems  to 
have  been  based  on  Haymerle's  lectures. 
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A  very  interesting  paper,  by 
Karl  Blind,  which  appeared  in  the 
'  Fortnightly  Review  '  for  August, 
offers  striking  evidence  against  the 
current  theory  to  which  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  has  given  his  support,  that 
the  anti-Russian  element  in  Poland 
is  purely  that  of  a  small  aristo- 
cratic class.  It  would  be  scarcely 
possible  to  have  evidence  which 
throws  more  light  from  within  the 
revolutionary  circles  on  a  very  ob- 
scure part  of  history.  Karl  Blind 
distinctly  alleges  that  the  last  Pol- 
ish revolt  was  essentially  a  popular 
one.  He  further  shows  that  the 
agrarian  arrangements,  which  are 
assumed  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke  to 
have  made  revolt  against  Russia 
for  the  future  impossible,  were, 
in  fact,  initiated  by  the  National 
Junta,  were  at  first  opposed  by 
Russia,  and  were  only  accepted  by 
her  as  ultimately  inevitable.  If 
the  popular  memory  of  these  facts 
is  as  vivid  as  popular  tradition  is 
apt  to  be,  they  are  an  element  that 
must  not  be  ignored  in  the  political 
balance  of  Eastern  Europe.  Fur- 
thermore, Karl  Blind  offers  some 
evidence  to  show  that  even  in 
1864  the  Poles  themselves  recog- 
nised that  Prussian  Poland  had 
become  essentially  German.  Prus- 
sia has  no  longer  any  interest  in 
checking  Polish  discontent  against 
Russia. 

These  considerations  are  of  im- 
portance, because,  throughout  al- 
most its  entire  length,  the  frontier 
of  Russia,  which  marches  with 
that  of  Germany,  is  the  frontier  of 
Poland.  In  all  discussions  on  the 
invasion  of  Russia  by  Germany,  it 
is  assumed  that  Poland  will  be  the 
object  of  German  attack.  In  the 
discussion  of  Russian  invasion  of 
Germany,  in  addition  to  that  of 
advance  from  Poland,  there  is  an- 
other possible  line,  the  existence 
of  which  is  of  great  importance  to 
England,  because  it  shows  how,  in 


the  event  of  actual  war  between 
the  two  great  empires,  England 
might  afford  the  most  material 
assistance  to  Germany.  We  do 
not  think  that  our  military  judg- 
ment is  affected  by  this  fact ;  but 
it  has  always  seemed  to  us  that 
the  line  of  invasion  which  would 
be  most  advantageous  for  Russia 
would  be  that  across  the  Niemen, 
and  by  the  line  of  the  Baltic.  For, 
as  the  "  German  officer  "  says,  "  the 
Russian  fleet  would  completely 
command  the  sea,  and  would  have 
access  to  numerous  good  har- 
bours." 

The  powerful  defences  which 
have  been  erected  by  Prussia  in 
the  extreme  north  angle  of  the 
kingdom  along  the  Baltic,  would 
be  very  difficult  to  take  by  a  Rus- 
sian army  which  was  not  sup- 
ported by  a  fleet  having  complete 
command  of  the  sea.  For  the  works 
of  Memel,  Pillau,  and  Konigsberg, 
together  with  the  two  arms  of  the 
sea  known  as  "  Haffs,"  and  the 
rivers  which  run  into  them,  form 
together  one  vast  fortress  of  which 
Konigsberg  is  the  key.  Konigs- 
berg cannot  be  invested  till  the 
invader  has  forced  the  entrance  of 
the  "Frisches  Haff,"  which  enables 
Konigsberg  to  maintain  the  com- 
munication with  Danzig.  Sup- 
ported by  a  powerful  fleet,  the  ad- 
vance could  ultimately  be  made. 
So  advancing,  a  Russian  army 
would  be  striking  straight  for  the 
line  of  communications  of  any 
German  army  that  should  attempt 
to  invade  Poland.  It  would  be 
directly  covering  its  own  commu- 
nications, and  could  fall  back  at 
once  if  menaced  by  superior  force. 
Nevertheless,  even  by  this  line 
the  difficulties  that  it  would  have 
to  encounter  in  the  fortresses  we 
have  named,  and  in  Danzig,  Grau- 
denz,  and  Thorn,  on  the  line  of 
the  Vistula,  are  sufficiently  serious. 

We  have  spoken   first   of   this 
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line  because  it  is  to  some  extent 
external  to  the  question  of  attack 
against  or  from  Poland,  which 
would,  we  believe  we  may  say 
with  certainty,  be  the  direction 
taken  by  any  German  invasion  of 
Russia. 

The  general  form  of  the  frontier 
of  Poland  "  at  first  sight  would 
appear  to  give  Russia  great  offen- 
sive power."  We  purposely  quote 
these  words  from  Sir  Lumley 
Graham,  because  we  cannot  help 
believing  that  they  exactly  repre- 
sent the  semblance  of  advantage 
which  has,  in  our  judgment,  de- 
ceived Sir  Charles  Dilke  as  to  the 
relative  power  for  offence  and  de- 
fence represented  by  the  two  fron- 
tiers. We  can  hardly  put  the  mat- 
ter hotter  than  Sir  Lumley  has 
done  in  these  words  : — 

"  No  one  can  look  at  the  map  of 
Europe  without  being  struck  by  the 
extraordinary  configuration  of  the 
Russo-German  frontier,  which  is  iden- 
tical with  that  established  in  1815 
between  Prussia  and  Russia,  and  the 
outline  of  which  was  determined  by 
historical  rather  than  by  geographical 
considerations.  The  old  kingdom  of 
Poland,  which  has  since  1815  formed 
part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Czar,  is 
driven  like  a  huge  wedge  (200  miles 
in  thickness)  into  the  body  of  Ger- 
many within  200  miles  of  its  heart 
(Berlin)  ;  whilst  the  advanced  pro- 
vinces of  Germany  enfold  Eussian 
Poland  like  two  mighty  arms  :  the 
left  and  longer  one  (East  Prussia) 
extending  some  200  miles  ;  the  right 
one  (Silesia)  some  70  miles  behind 
its  foremost  point,  the  latter  arm 
being  prolonged  for  a  further  distance 
of  nearly  200  miles  by  the  Austrian 
province  of  Galicia.  The  extremity 
of  Germany's  longer  arm  is,  however, 
not  less  than  500  or  600  miles  from 
the  heart  of  Russia,  whether  you  con- 
sider that  heart  to  be  St  Petersburg 
or  Moscow," 

But  long  before  "  Prussia  "  had 
become  "Germany,"  her  statesmen 
had  fully  realised  the  danger  which 
thus  existed  for  them.  Humble 


as  Prussia  was  to  Russia,  her  de- 
liverer, for  many  years  subse- 
quent to  1815,  she  steadily  pur- 
sued the  course  of  securing  her 
frontier  by  every  means  which 
art  could  devise.  Of  late  years 
her  plans  have  been  carried  out 
so  systematically  that  it  is  not 
surprising  that  since  1880  she  has 
rested  content  with  things  as 
they  were,  only  completing  char- 
acteristically enough  her  railway 
system. 

For  essentially,  as  on  her  west- 
ern so  on  her  eastern  frontier,  it 
is  on  the  threefold  power  of  rapid 
mobilisation,  of  rapid  and  perfect 
railway  transport,  and  of  fortresses 
which  would  enable  her  active 
army  in  the  field  to  manoeuvre  in 
every  direction  with  advantage, 
that  she  depends.  As  against 
France  so  against  Russia,  she 
possesses  the  advantages  of  a  nat- 
ural frontier  so  fortified  by  art 
that  her  army  can  at  pleasure 
rapidly  develop  its  force  for  strik- 
ing into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's 
country,  or  can  fall  back  upon  a 
powerful  river  of  which  she  com- 
mands all  the  passages,  with  the 
option  of  holding  or  destroying 
those  she  pleases.  As  against 
France  so  against  Russia,  her 
striking  offensive  point  is  pushed 
far  out  beyond  the  great  defensive 
fortress  river-line. 

To  make  clear  the  nature  of 
these  positions,  let  us  now  go 
rather  more  into  detail.  The 
province  of  East  Prussia,  which  is 
wedged  in  between  Poland  and 
the  Baltic,  is  covered  all  along 
its  southern  frontier,  which  faces 
Poland,  by  a  series  of  lakes  and 
marshes.  Movement  is  here,  as  in 
Poland,  much  restricted  by  the 
nature  of  the  country,  which 
makes  transport  very  difficult,  ex- 
cept by  the  best  roads.  The  two 
great  highways  are  held  by  Ger- 
many at  Lotzen  and  Osterode ; 
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though,  acting  on  the  same  princi- 
ple as  she  has  ad  opted  on  her  French 
frontier,  she  no  longer  maintains 
Osterode  as  a  fortress.     Thorn  on 
the  Vistula,  just  inside  the  Prus- 
sian frontier,  was,  by  works  com- 
pleted in  1880,  made  into  a  great 
intrenched  camp,  with  five  great 
forts  on  the  right  bank  and  three 
on    the    left.      Thorn    commands 
not  only  the  Vistula,  but  its  tri- 
butary the  Drewenz,  which  runs 
from   the   lakes   to   fall   into   the 
Vistula  just  south  of  Thorn.     The 
Drewenz  forms  for  a  considerable 
distance   the   frontier   line.      Be- 
hind all  this  frontier,  Prussia  has 
now  a  complete  railway  line  cov- 
ered  by   the   Drewenz,    the   fort- 
resses, and  the  lakes.     Four  great 
railways  converge  on  Thorn,  giv- 
ing  communication  with   the  in- 
terior of  Germany,  forward  along 
the    frontier    into .  East    Prussia, 
south-westward  around  the  western 
frontier  of  Poland,  and  northward 
behind  the  Vistula.     Thorn  also 
covers  one  of  the  only  four  Rus- 
sian railways  which  meet  the  Ger- 
man lines.    Only  one  Russian  rail- 
way crosses  the  Vistula  at  Warsaw ; 
thence  one  branch  crosses  the  Ger- 
man frontier  near  Mlava,  one  as 
above  towards   Thorn,   while  the 
third   runs   completely   south   to- 
wards Myslovitz,  at  the  extreme 
south  point  of  the  common  Polish 
and  German  frontier.     The  fourth 
line  over  the  frontier  is  that  from 
Gouiondz  to  Lotzen.    On  the  other 
hand,  Germany  has  complete  com- 
munication  from   the   interior  to 
that  part  of  the  Vistula  which  forms 
the  border  line  of  the  province  of 
East    Prussia,    and   her    railways 
pass  thence  into  the  province  from 
Graudenz    and    Marienburg,    two 
fortified  bridge-heads,  while  Thorn 
and  Danzig  are  the  great  fortress 
barriers  which  secure  it  on  right 
and  left. 

Looking  now  along  the  frontier 


south-westwards  from  Thorn.  Po- 
sen  on  the  Wartha  has  been  con- 
verted since  1870  into  a  great 
intrenched  camp  of  the  first  class, 
with  eleven  detached  forts.  It  is 
about  forty  miles  from  the  point 
of  the  Russian  frontier  which  juts 
farthest  into  Germany.  Six  lines 
of  railway  unite  here.  Next  to 
Posen  lies  Glogau,  a  strong  bridge- 
head on  the  Oder.  These  form 
the  advanced  German  fortresses 
towards  Russia.  Behind  them  lies 
Kiistrin,  commanding  the  junction 
of  the  Oder  and  the  Netze,  the 
favourite  type  of  site  for  a  great 
German  fortress,  because  an  en- 
emy cannot  invest  such  a  one 
without  dividing  his  army  into 
three  sections,  each  liable  to  sep- 
arate attack. 

The  whole  of  the  country  to  the 
south  of  Thorn,  Posen,  and  Kiis- 
trin is  interlaced  with  very  nu- 
merous railways,  which  would  per- 
mit the  transfer  of  Prussian  forces 
in  any  direction  along  the  fron- 
tier ;  but  as  a  direct  advance  east- 
wards upon  Poland  would  never, 
for  reasons  we  shall  presently  note, 
be  the  most  favourable  direction 
for  German  attack,  hardly  any  of 
these  railways  have  been  led  up 
to  the  frontier  line. 

Let  us  now  look  across  the  bor- 
der at  the  condition  of  Poland  it- 
self. The  peculiarity  of  the  ground 
lies  in  this,  that  it  is  a  vast  plain, 
cut  off  from  the  great  mass  of 
Russia  by  the  enormous  Pinsk 
Marshes.  Of  the  defence  of  the 
kingdom,  and  of  its  general  mili- 
tary power,  Warsaw  is  the  centre. 
Unquestionably,  the  recent  adap- 
tation to  modern  war  of  the  War- 
saw works,  and  the  fortifications 
of  Novo  -  Georgievsk,  have  added 
greatly  to  the  merely  defensive 
strength  of  this  base.  The  posi- 
tion at  Ivangorod  makes  the  whole 
of  this  line  of  the  Russian  Vistula 
strong,  so  far  as  the  completeness 
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of  the  fortresses  is  concerned  ;  but 
the  defect  of  the  base  as  such  is 
well  expressed  by  the  "German 
officer"  when,  after  speaking  of 
a  number  of  Russian  railway  pro- 
jects, which,  though  their  proposal 
was  already  of  old  standing  seven 
years  ago,  have  not  been  carried 
out,  he  adds  : — 

"  All  these  additions,  however,  will 
be  of  little  effect  from  a  military  point 
of  view  upon  the  utility  of  the  rail- 
ways west  of  the  Vistula,  as  long  as 
the  passage  of  this  river,  and  conse- 
quently the  connection  of  the  rail- 
ways on  its  left  bank  with  those 
from  the  interior  of  Russia,  is  only 
to  be  effected  by  the  one  bridge  at 
Warsaw.  It  will  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  build  several  railway  bridges 
over  the  river  before  you  can  cal- 
culate upon  concentrating  a  Russian 
army  on  the  central  and  southern 
portions  of  the  German  frontier  with 
the  speed  demanded  by  the  present 
style  of  making  war." — United  Ser- 
vice Institution,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  137. 

Now,  no  fresh  bridges  have  been 
constructed  over  the  Russian  part 
of  the  Vistula,  and  the  want  of 
manoeuvring  facility  which  this 
implies,  marks  the  typical  differ- 
ence between  the  Russian  power 
and  the  German.  Furthermore, 
a  direct  advance  upon  Germany 
westwards  would  be  necessary  to 
take  advantage  of  the  position 
which,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
what  Sir  Charles  Dilke  rather 
happily  calls  "  map-makers'  war," 
looks  so  valuable  for  Russia.  Of 
course,  if  mere  distance  on  a  map 
determined  military  movements, 
the  thrusting  forward  of  Poland 
into  the  heart  of  Germany  ought 
to  give  Russia  a  great  opportunity 
of  attack.  Direct  advance  from 
Warsaw  westwards  is,  however, 
prohibited  by  the  fact  that  there 
are  no  railways  in  that  part  of  Po- 
land to  facilitate  supply.  Fur- 
thermore, the  country  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  traverse,  that  the  army 


that  began  the  march  would  have 
dwindled  into  very  different  num- 
bers before  it  had  accomplished  it. 
Finally,  from  East  Prussia  Ger- 
many could,  from  an  amply  sup- 
plied base,  aided  by  every  kind  of 
railway  facility,  strike  across  the 
communications  of  the  invader. 

It  is  rather  significant  that 
even  the  "  German  officer,"  though 
he  naturally  does  not  enlarge  on 
the  subject,  assumes  as  a  sine  qua 
non  the  friendship  of  Austria, 
which  he  regards  as  an  absolute 
datum.  That  granted,  any  attack 
from  the  Russian  base  on  the 
Vistula,  passing  to  the  south  of 
Silesia,  which  must  in  any  case  be 
very  eccentric,  would  be  impos- 
sible till  Austria  was  conquered. 
Undoubtedly,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  Austria  at  the  feet  of  Russia, 
invasion  of  the  southern  portion 
of  Silesia  would  be  relatively 
easy ;  simply  because  Prussia, 
knowing  the  practical  impossibil- 
ity of  direct  invasion  westwards 
from  Poland,  has  no  fortified  place 
in  this  district  south  of  Glogau, 
itself  little  more  than  a  strong 
bridge-head.  Neisse  and  Glatz, 
her  two  southward  fortresses, 
would  be  completely  out  of  the 
line  of  advance. 

Hence  Russian  attack  from 
Poland  is  virtually  limited  either 
to  a  movement  upon  East  Prussia 
directly  northward,  which  would 
encounter  all  the  difficulties  of 
the  line  of  the  lakes,  and  be  met 
by  a  far  more  rapid  German  con- 
centration ;  or  along  the  line  of 
the  Vistula,  which  would  have  the 
advantage  of  that  stream  for  a 
highway,  and  be  to  a  large  ex- 
tent assisted  by  two  of  the  lines 
of  railway  which  run  towards  the 
frontier. 

But  it  is  as  against  this  move- 
ment along  the  Vistula  that  the 
German  defences  are  strongest. 
The  advance  along  the  right  bank 
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would  meet  the  defences  of  the 
Prussian  Vistula.  Against  the 
movement  by  the  left  bank,  be- 
tween Thorn  and  Posen,  a  distance 
of  80  miles,  there  spread  at  inter- 
vals great  swampy  forests,  which 
would  impede  movement  and  re- 
strict the  invader  very  closely  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  fortres- 
ses themselves;  while  the  facilities 
in  rear  for  Prussian  concentration 
and  action  are  ample — and  here, 
as  always,  the  counterstroke  from 
East  Prussia  would  be  an  element 
of  danger.  The  "  German  officer," 
rather  cynically  we  think,  sug- 
gests for  Russia  a  double  move- 
ment— part  along  the  Vistula  from 
Poland,  on  either  the  right  or  left 
bank,  and  part  by  the  line  we 
have  already  referred  to  as  what 
seems  to  us  the  best,  that  alto- 
gether independent  of  Poland, 
moving  upon  Konigsberg  and  the 
north  from  the  great  Russian 
depot  of  Diinaburg  and  from 
Vilna.  Such  an  attempt  to  move 
in  two  separate  columns,  unless 
each  column  was  in  overwhelming 
force,  which,  from  the  nature  of 
the  country,  would  not  be  easy, 
must  give  opportunities  to  a 
German  general  for  dealing  blows 
right  and  left  against  either  army 
while  separated  by  the  lake  region 
of  East  Prussia.  Thus  an  attack 
by  Russia  upon  Germany  appears 
to  be  one  which  offers  every  kind 
of  advantage  to  the  Germans, 
either  for  a  prolonged  resistance 
with  inferior  forces,  or  if  in  ap- 
proximately equal  numbers,  for 
striking  deadly  blows  against  the 
invader. 

Unquestionably  the  character 
of  the  Polish  region  and  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces  is  of  a  kind  that 
offers  also  many  facilities  for  pure 
defensive  action  to  Russia.  But 
it  presents  none  of  those  combina- 
tions which  give  to  the  defender 
the  opportunity  for  counterstrokes 


against  an  invader  which  the 
German  frontier  supplies.  The 
province  is  dependent  upon  its 
artificial  communications  by  rail- 
way with  Russia  for  any  rapid 
reinforcement,  because  of  the  diffi- 
ficult  country  which  separates  it 
from  the  interior.  As  Captain 
Kirchhammer  says — 

"The  value  of  these  communica- 
tions as  a  whole  is  much  weakened 
by  the  fact  that  the  two  northern- 
most lines  are  much  exposed  in  con- 
sequence of  their  situation  in  close 
vicinity  to  the  German  frontier.  The 
Russian  base  is  certainly  not  well 
adapted  to  military  requirements. 
First  of  all,  it  is  too  narrow  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  the  German 
theatre  of  war  ;  moreover,  it  is  out- 
flanked from  the  very  first ;  in  a 
word,  it  is  weak." 

In  rear  of  the  main  defensive 
line  of  the  Russian  Vistula  stands 
the  very  important  fortress  of 
Brest  Litewsk,  which  protects  the 
connection  of  a  vast  number  of 
railways,  and  is  on  the  Bug,  about 
110  miles  east  of  Warsaw.  It  is 
intended  to  cover  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  Russian  forces  com- 
ing from  the  various  quarters  of 
the  empire,  whose  movements  are 
separated  by  the  great  Pinsk 
marshes.  It  seems,  however,  to 
us  that  it  would  be  almost  as 
difficult  a  task  for  the  Russians 
to  protect  from  Prussian  cavalry 
the  lines  of  railway  which  connect 
Brest  Litewsk  with  Warsaw,  as  it 
would  be  difficult  for  the  Russian 
cavalry  to  disturb  any  of  the  rail- 
way lines  which  are  needed  for 
the  German  concentration.  This 
is  the  more  remarkable,  because 
the  Prussian  railways  run  much 
more  conveniently  near  to  the 
frontier  than  the  Russian. 

So  far  as  the  immediate  attack 
of  Germany  upon  Russia  is  con- 
cerned there  are  no  other  fort- 
resses that  need  be  taken  into 
account.  For  of  all  countries  in 
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the  world  Russia  is  the  last  which 
can  safely  be  attacked  by  plung- 
ing into  the  depths  of  "  her  large 
and  almost  impenetrable  stretches 
of  marsh  and  of  forest  imperfectly 
supplied  with  roads." 

"  Germany  must,"  as  the  German 
officer  puts  it,  "while  standing  on 
the  defensive,  on  the  eastern  frontier 
of  East  Prussia,  at  once  take  posses- 
sion of  such  a  large  portion  of  Poland 
as  to  cripple  the  action  of  Russia  on 
that  side. 

"The  kingdom  of  Poland  is  the 
most  densely  populated  portion  of 
the  Russian  empire,  and  is  well 
adapted,  from  the  nature  of  the 
country,  for  operations  on  a  large 
scale.1  The  task,  therefore,  which 
would  devolve  upon  a  German  com- 
mander would  not  be  impossible ;  and 
its  successful  completion,  entailing  as 
it  would  a  prolonged  occupation  of 
the  conquered  country,  might  well 
lead  to  the  attainment  of  the  object 
of  the  war.  Otherwise  it  would  re- 
main for  the  German  leader  to  pro- 
ceed with  his  further  operations  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  his  chances 
of  success  being  much  increased  in 
every  way  by  the  preliminary  occu- 
pation of  Poland."  —  Journal  of  the 
United  Service  Institution,  p.  145. 

For  this  purpose,  in  a  war  in 
which  Germany  could  afford  to 
employ  her  troops  in  an  attack 
upon  Russia,  without  troubling 
herself  about  another  enemy,  it 
seems  to  us  that,  from  the  nature 
of  the  Russian  communications 
with  Poland,  Germany  ought  al- 
most with  certainty  to  be  able,  for 
a  time,  to  isolate  the  force  in 
Poland  before  it  could  receive 
material  reinforcements.  That 
force  is  undoubtedly  large,  prob- 
ably more  than  twice  as  large  as 
the  army  which  Germany  has  in 
the  neighbouring  provinces  ready 
to  bring  against  it.  But  the  con- 
ditions of  the  frontier  would  make 


it  impossible  for  it  to  act  against 
Germany  before  her  mobilisation 
was  complete.  Any  premature 
advance  westward  or  northward 
would  only  tend  to  separate  it 
more  from  the  main  Russian  army, 
and  to  expose  its  communications 
more  completely  to  the  enemy. 
Moreover,  Russia  has  taken  a  pre- 
caution which,  while  it  certainly 
indicates  that  she  is  more  afraid 
of  attack  herself  than  hopeful  of  a 
rapid  success  from  sudden  invasion 
of  her  neighbours,  would  seriously 
interfere  with  her  throwing  her 
Polish  army  so  quickly  across  the 
frontier  as  to  interfere  with  mob- 
ilisation. She  has  taken  as  the 
gauge  of  her  railways  5  feet  instead 
of  4  feet  8|  inches,  which  is  the  com- 
mon gauge  of  Germany,  Austria, 
and  the  Continent  generally.  Both 
she  and  her  neighbours  have  shift- 
ing axles  provided  to  overcome  the 
difficulty,  but  the  extent  to  which 
they  would  practically  facilitate 
transport  is  very  uncertain,  and 
they  are  likely  to  be  better  managed 
by  German  than  by  Russian  rail- 
way engineers.  Therefore,  under 
such  conditions,  the  contest  would 
not  and  could  not  be  between  the 
army  of  occupation  of  Poland  and 
the  German  peace  army.  It  would 
be  the  mobilised  German  army 
which  would  be  able  to  throw  it- 
self upon  the  army  in  Poland.  If 
that  takes  place,  we  are  of  the 
opinion  of  Captain  Kirchhammer, 
that 

"The  overlapping  form  of  the  Ger- 
man base  will  make  any  line  of 
operations,  having  for  its  objective 
Russian  Poland,  strategically  safe, 
and  will  give  the  commander-in-chief 
considerable  facilities,  should  he  wish 
to  change  that  line. 

"The  want    of    cohesion  between 
Poland    and    the    remainder  of    the 


1  An  expression  which  we  must  admit  seems  to  us  not  to  take  adequate 
account  of  Napoleon's  great  enemy,  the  Polish  mud.  Still  he  certainly  did 
conduct  there  operations  on  a  large  scale. 
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Russian  empire  will  naturally  suggest 
to  the  German  general  the  idea  of 
slipping  in  between  the  two,  of  com- 
pletely isolating  the  regions  of  the 
Vistula,  of  overwhelming  its  garrison, 
and  of  preventing  the  arrival  of  rein- 
forcements from  the  interior. 

"  Whether  the  main  German  opera- 
tion should  be  directed  from  Posen- 
Thorn  against  the  triangle  Warsaw, 
Novo  -  Georgievsk,  Serotsk,  or  from 
Konigsberg  -  Lotzen  against  Brest- 
Litewsk — whether  to  play  a  safe  or 
a  bold  game — whether  to  aim  at  the 
Russian  army  or  at  its  communica- 
tions,— he  who  has  to  decide  this  ques- 
tion must  go  beyond  mere  geographi- 
cal considerations  ;  he  must  take  ac- 
count of  a  great  mass  of  circumstances, 
and  above  all  he  must  reckon  up  the 
armed  force  which  Germany  can  hurl 
on  Russia.  Our  rapid  survey  satis- 
fies us  that  the  north-eastern  frontier 
of  Germany  forms  an  excellent  base 
both  for  offence  and  defence. 

"The  strategist  will  find  in  it 
almost  an  ideal  theatre  of  war,  a  field 
for  numerous  and  varied  combina- 
tions."— Journal  of  the  United  Ser- 
vice Institution,  p.  148. 

An  almost  similar  result  would 
occur  if  Poland  had  been  so  far 
denuded  of  troops  by  the  conse- 
quences of  war  elsewhere  as  to 
leave  to  a  portion  of  the  German 
army  the  opportunity  of  striking 
against  it,  though  the  main  body 
of  the  German  forces  were  other- 
wise engaged. 

We  mention  these  several  cases 
because  it  is  highly  improbable,  in 
the  present  condition  of  European 
politics,  that  a  war  will  ever  take 
place  in  which  Germany  and  Russia 
will  be  engaged  against  one  another 
without  allies  on  either  hand.  Not 
only  the  Prussian  frontier  but  the 
heart  of  the  German  Empire  would 
be  open  to  an  attack  directed  from 
Russia  in  possession  of  a  secured 
hold  upon  Galicia.  This  fact,  and 
the  isolation  in  which  Germany 
would  be  left  if  Austria  was  crushed, 
make  it  scarcely  possible  to  con- 
ceive that 'Austria  will  be  allowed 


to  be  seriously  defeated  before  Ger- 
many takes  the  field.  We  cannot 
believe,  as  Sir  Charles  Dilke  thinks, 
that  Russia  would  be  allowed  to 
wrench  Galicia  from  Austria. 
Similarly,  the  very  existence  of 
Austria  depends  on  the  support 
of  Germany.  For  though  we  do 
not  believe  that  Austrian  force  is 
une  quantite  negligible,  we  cer- 
tainly do  not  think  that,  taken 
alone,  she  is  equal  in  power  to 
Russia ;  and  she  knows  well  that, 
in  the  long-run,  no  terms  that  she 
can  make  will  prevent  Russia  from 
feeling  her  to  be  an  obstacle  in  her 
path,  while  one  most  powerful 
section  of  her  people  will  resent 
all  terms  made  with  Russia.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  needs  no  pro- 
phet to  predict  that  "  the  Chasse- 
pots,"  or  rather  now  the  Lebels, 
"  will  go  off  of  themselves,"  if  ever 
Germany  is  at  war  with  Russia. 

II.  Austria. — Here,  therefore, 
it  becomes  important  to  consider 
what  contribution  Austria  can  at 
present  offer  to  the  resistance  to 
Russian  aggression.  The  sketch 
which  Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  given 
of  the  present  weakness  of  Aus- 
tria appears  to  us  to  be  defec- 
tive in  this,  that  while  most  that 
he  has  said  is  true  as  a  bare  state- 
ment of  fact,  it  ignores  all  the 
elements  which  compensate  this 
weakness,  and  it  does  not  take 
account  of  the  special  character 
which  Austrian  resistance  to  Russia 
would  assume.  There  is  no  story 
in  the  history  of  the  world  more 
remarkable  than  that  of  Austria. 
It  is  the  history  of  the  triumph  of 
diplomacy  over  war,  and  yet  of  a 
diplomacy  dependent  always  for 
its  power  on  a  certain  kind  of  mili- 
tary strength.  To  us  it  seems  that 
though  undoubtedly  the  heterogen- 
eous character  of  the  monarchy, 
which  has  always  weakened  its 
armies,  is  more  apparent  on  the 
surface  than  ever,  yet  that,  in  a 
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contest  with  Russia  which  should 
take  place  a  year  or  two  hence, 
Austria  would  be  practically 
stronger  than  she  has  been  at  any 
time  in  her  history.  The  Austrian 
armies  have  probably  sustained 
more  defeats  than  any  other  troops 
in  Europe,  yet  over  and  over  again 
she  has  become  the  decisive  Power, 
whose  influence,  thrown  into  the 
scale,  has  determined  the  is- 
sue of  victorious  war.  It  was 
her  union  with  the  Allies  that 
proved  fatal  to  Napoleon  in  1813. 
Her  union  with  us  during  the 
campaigns  of  Marlborough  is  con- 
nected with  some  of  the  most 
glorious  periods  of  our  own  mili- 
tary history.  The  power  of  recu- 
peration which  she  has  again  and 
again  shown  after  defeat  has  been 
marvellous.  It  is  no  doubt  due 
to  the  fact  that  her  population, 
almost  entirely  agricultural,  has 
always  furnished  a  vast  supply  of 
hardy  healthy  soldiers  ;  while  the 
masses  of  her  rural  folk  have,  de- 
spite the  socialism  of  the  towns, 
been  less  disposed  towards  revolu- 
tionary changes  than  any  others  in 
Europe.1  Patriotism,  except  in 
Hungary,  is  no  doubt  difficult  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  agglomerate 
empire.  It  is  hard  to  know  towards 
what  nation  their  patriotism  should 
be  felt.  Nevertheless  the  loyalty 
of  many  races — the  Tyrolese,  for 
instance — and  generally  a  certain 
attachment  to  the  Royal  house,  if 
it  does  not  supply  all  the  motive 
power  which  armies  need,  saves 
Austria  from  many  of  the  risks 
which  some  of  her  neighbours  run. 
It  is  of  no  small  consequence  that 
all  the  heterogeneous  population 
feels  the  Emperor's  authority  to 
be  essential  to  them.  Certainly 
those  who  have  most  recently  been 


studying  the  people  of  Austria  are 
not  disposed  to  think  that  Russian 
propagandism  has  made  any  way 
even  in  Bohemia  or  among  the 
Slave  populations.  No  doubt  it  is 
true,  as  Sir  Charles  Dilke  says,  that 
the  difficulties  of  such  an  empire  are 
aggravated  by  the  adoption  of  pop- 
ular forms  of  government  which 
tend  to  give  play  to  jealousies 
within  the  empire.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  as  long  ago  at  least  as  the 
campaign  of  Blenheim,  the  weak- 
ness of  Austria  against  which  her 
enemies  directed  their  efforts,  was 
the  hostility  of  the  most  warlike 
section  of  her  people  to  the  Im- 
perial Government.  It  was  pre- 
cisely in  order  to  give  scope  to 
the  possible  effects  of  Hungarian 
insurrection  that  Louis  XIV. 
planned  the  scheme  of  war  which 
was  defeated  by  Marlborough's 
famous  march,  of  which  the  great 
purpose  was  to  save  the  empire 
from  destruction.  Prussia  hoped 
to  secure  the  same  advantage  in 
1866.  To-day,  amid  all  the  ef- 
forts which  have  been  put  forth 
by  Austria  to  prepare  for  the 
coming  fray,  those  who  have  most 
enthusiastically  responded  to  the 
call  have  been  the  Hungarian 
subjects  of  the  Kaiser.  The  en- 
thusiasm which  in  Hungary  has 
greeted  new  arrangements  of  the 
Landsturm,  which  have  vastly 
added  to  the  numerical  forces  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Austrian  gen- 
erals, has  led  to  officers  and  men  of 
the  army,  and  to  members  of  the 
Hungarian  Parliament,  patiently 
submitting  this  year  to  the  drud- 
gery of  special  military  courses, 
designed  for  developing  the  war- 
like power  of  a  race  apt  beyond 
most  others  in  the  art.  The 


1  The  tremendous  shock  which  she  sustained  in  1848  was  far  more  due  to  a 
conflict  of  races  than  to  any  insurrectionary  tendencies  among  the  masses  of  the 
people. 
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change  which  is  thus  represented, 
cannot  fail  to  show  itself  in  fight- 
ing efficiency.  Never  before  will 
Austria  have  entered  upon  war, 
with  Hungarians  passionately  en- 
listed on  her  side,  without  Italian 
regiments  ready  to  lay  down  the 
arms  of  a  hated  service  the  mo- 
ment an  opportunity  presented 
itself.  Tyrolese  and  German  loy- 
alty is  not  less  than  of  old. 

Of  the  fourteen  chief  races  which 
are  included  in  the  Austrian 
monarchy,  it  appears  to  us  that 
a  war  against  Russia  will  unite 
at  least  twelve  in  more  enthu- 
siasm for  the  cause  than  has  ever 
been  felt  in  an  Austrian  struggle 
before.  Only  two,  the  Serbs  and 
the  Ruthenians,  are  both  Slaves 
and  of  the  Greek  Church.  It 
is  tolerably  certain  that  the  bitter 
persecution  of  alien  religions  in 
Russia  will  have  estranged,  among 
several  of  the  other  Slave  races, 
such  as  the  Czechs  and  Croats, 
any  sympathies  which  race  affini- 
ties or  Slave  propagandism  may 
have  produced ;  while,  on  all  ac- 
counts, German,  Jew,  Magyar, 
Saxon,  and  Italian  have  their  own 
special  and  bitter  feud  with  the 
Tzar.  Therefore,  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  judge  of  such  matters 
by  any  other  test  than  that  of  trial, 
the  inner  moral  weakness  which  has 
always  hitherto  made  the  magnifi- 
cent presentments  on  parade  of  the 
Austrian  armies  a  deceptive  indi- 
cation of  their  strength,  seems  at 
least  likely  to  have  disappeared. 
No  doubt  the  discrepancies  of  lan- 
guage will  remain  a  difficulty;  but 
that  is,  as  compared  with  the  other, 
a  secondary  matter.  It  is  not  a  lit- 
tle remarkable  that  one  of  the  earli- 
est protests  against  the  Metternich 


system  in  1848,  came  from  the 
army,  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet 
by  an  officer,  Karl  Moring,  en- 
titled '  Die  Sibyllinische  Biicher,' 
in  which,  declaring  that  "  the  Aus- 
trian has  no  fatherland,"  he  point- 
ed out  the  increased  power  which 
would  be  given  to  the  Austrian 
army  for  war  if  a  more  liberal 
system  were  introduced.  For  a 
very  interesting  account  of  this 
incident  and  its  effect,  as  well  as 
of  the  several  races  of  the  Austrian 
empire  in  tabular  form  with  their 
religions,  and  for  another  matter 
which  we  shall  next  mention,  we 
may  refer  our  readers  to  a  vol- 
ume just  published  on  '  The  Re- 
volutionary Movement  of  1848-49 
in  Italy,  Austria- Hungary,  and 
Germany.'1  The  same  author 
brings  out  a  fact  which  is  of  no 
little  importance  to  our  present 
purpose.  It  appears  that  the 
Bohemian  historian  Palacky  was 
asked  to  join  the  Revolutionaiy 
Assembly  at  Frankfort  as  repre- 
sentative of  Bohemia.  He,  speak- 
ing in  the  name  of  his  countrymen, 
protested  against  their  being  called 
upon  to  send  such  representatives 
at  all,  on  two  grounds :  one,  the 
necessity  of  an  independent  Aus- 
tria as  a  barrier  against  Russia; 
the  other,  the  fact  that  "  Austria, 
which  must  necessarily  remain  an 
empire,  could  not  consent  to  a  close 
union  with "  a  republican  "  Ger- 
many without  breaking  to  pieces." 
We  venture  to  commend  this  state- 
ment from  a  brother  historian,  who 
may  be  supposed  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  several  races  of  the 
empire  in  which  he  lived,  to  Mr 
Freeman,  apropos  to  his  letters  to 
the  '  Times '  of  September  17th  and 
October  15th. 


1  By  C.  Edmund  Maurice.  London  :  George  Bell  &  Sons,  York  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  1887.  Marga  gives  a  more  complete  account  of  the  races,  but  it  is  not 
so  easily  seen  at  a  glance.  Oddly  enough,  the  Jews,  who  number,  according  to 
Marga,  1,400,000,  are  omitted  from  the  book  we  have  referred  to  in  the  text. 
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It  has  not  been  from  lack  of 
producing  great  generals,  skilled 
officers,  a  perfect  discipline,  or 
hardy  soldiers,  that  Austria  has  so 
often  failed.  Wallenstein,  Prince 
Eugene,  the  Archdukes  Charles  and 
Albert,  have  been  leaders  of  the 
highest  class.  But  again  and  again 
in  the  past,  Court  intrigue  has  kept 
the  genius  from  command,  and  left 
to  the  pedant  or  the  beau  sabreur 
the  opportunity  to  destroy  armies 
that  in  better  hands  might  have 
given  a  different  account  of  their 
enemies.  Both  Court  intrigue  and 
the  exclusiveness  of  aristocratic 
privilege  are  likely  to  play  a  much 
less  dangerous  part  in  the  future 
than  they  have  done  in  the  past  of 
Austrian  history.  No  doubt  it  is 
true,  as  Mr  Freeman  says  in  the 
letters  to  which  we  have  referred, 
that  the  Croatians  and  others  of 
the  various  peoples  ruled  over  by 
the  Hapsburgs  are  conscious  of 
claims  which  have  teen  by  no 
means  dealt  with  in  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  compact.  But,  so  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain 
from  those  who  have  most  recently 
studied  the  feeling  of  these  nation- 
alities, they  are  conscious  of  the 
danger  of  allowing  the  empire  to 
become  a  loose  bundle  of  sticks 
such  as  Mr  Freeman  would  desire 
it  to  be.  They  cherish,  no  doubt, 
certain  sentimental  grievances  ; 
but  these  are  by  no  means  at  pre- 
sent likely  seriously  to  affect  the 
zeal  of  men  in  the  ranks. 

Meantime  the  efforts  that  have 
been  recently  made  towards  de- 
veloping the  numbers  and  improv- 
ing the  fighting  efficiency  of  the 
army  have  been  vigorous.  It  is 
not  easy  to  ascertain  how  far  the 
fortresses  have  been  completed. 
Austria  is  always  in  financial 
difficulties,  and  fortresses  of  the 
modern  type  are  costly  luxuries. 


Cracow  (or  Krakem)  and  Przemysl, 
Olmutz,  Komorn,  and  Pola1  in 
Dalmatia,  have  all  lately  been 
receiving  attention,  as  well  as,  for 
southern  war,  Mostar l  in  the  Her- 
zegovina. It  is  impossible  to  say 
how  much  may  be  done,  before  a 
war,  to  render  them  fit  for  use 
under  modern  conditions,  as  the 
works,  so  far  as  Austria  is  able 
to  afford  the  expense,  are  now  in 
progress.  It  is  certainly  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  Austria, 
which  secured  her  hold  in  Italy 
by  one  of  the  most  powerful  com- 
binations of  fortresses  ever  devised, 
has  never  succeeded  in  completing 
her  defence  system  as  worked  out 
by  her  own  engineers.  There  is 
no  story  to  tell  of  carefully  planned 
artificial  improvements  of  the  na- 
tural frontier  such  as  we  have 
given  for  Prussia.  On  the  other 
hand,  few  countries  have  a  more 
commanding  situation  naturally 
than  Austria  possesses  towards 
Russia.  The  great  range  of  the 
Carpathians  forms  for  her  a  kind 
of  natural  citadel,  of  which  Galicia 
is  the  glacis.  From  them  she 
can  strike  northward  into  Poland 
even  more  easily  than  Germany 
can  strike  south  ;  while  her 
position  as  against  any  Russian 
movement  to  the  south  of  her  em- 
pire is  so  commanding  that  Russia 
has  never  yet  ventured  to  attack 
Turkey  without  coming  to  an  un- 
derstanding with  her.  As  against 
attack,  she  has  the  enormous  ad- 
vantage that  the  Russian  troops, 
which  are  now  said  to  be  collect- 
ing in  Poland  and  the  south,  could 
not  attack  her  from  these  quarters 
without  giving  her  the  opportunity 
of  dealing  with  each  of  them  sep- 
arately. Any  movement  of  the 
Russians  from  Poland,  as  long 
as  Austria  and  Germany  are  in 
alliance,  is  seriously  affected  by 


Both  Mostar  and  Pola  are  beyond  the  limits  of  our  frontier  map. 
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the  difficulties  of  passage  across 
the  directly  western  frontier  of 
Poland,  which  we  have  described. 
She  must,  to  attack  either  Power, 
move  north  or  south,  and  therefore 
expose  herself  to  the  risk  of  attack 
from  the  one  which  is  not  imme- 
diately assailed. 

According  to  a  French  officer, 
who  has,  in  the  columns  of  the 
'  Revue  Militaire  de  1'Etranger,' 
been  devoting  nearly  a  year  to  a 
statement  of  the  present  organisa- 
tion of  the  Austrian  army,  the  re- 
sults of  which  were  summed  up  in 
the  issue  for  August  30th  last, 
the  total  infantry  of  the  Imperial 
Hapsburg  army,  including  stand- 
ing army,  Landwehr,  and  Land- 
sturm,  but  excluding  depots  of 
recruits  and  untrained  men,  is  now 
32,600  officers  and  1,380,000  men, 
the  cavalry  3358  officers  and 
88,263  men.  They  have  also  been 
increasing  the  personnel  of  .their 
artillery  by  some  28,000  men. 
Probably,  therefore,  including  ar- 
tillery, the  numbers  may  be  reck- 
oned at  something  considerably 
exceeding  a  million  and  a  half. 
For  a  population  of  39  millions 
odd  that  is  certainly  not  as  for- 
midable a  result  as  either  France 
or  Germany  have  produced;  but, 
thanks  to  the  recent  political  action 
of  Russia,  very  considerable  armies 
may  now  be  reckoned  as  added  to 
those  which  Austria  would  employ, 
if  the  quarrel  arose  about  Russian 
interference  with  Bulgaria.  It  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
Bulgaria,  Rou  mania,  and  Servia 
might  all  in  that  case  be  reckoned 
on  to  give  any  support  they  could 
to  Austria.  The  Roumanians 


showed  their  efficiency  in  1876  by 
saving  the  Russians  from  igno- 
minious disaster,  and  were  re- 
warded with  a  treachery  which 
they  have  not  forgotten.  The 
Bulgarians  have  also  shown  that 
they  could  fight,  and  the  support 
of  a  large  disciplined  army  would 
probably  make  valuable  troops  of 
them  all  Together,  it  is  believed 
at  present  that  they  could  put 
eight  army-corps,  or  say  240,000 
men,  into  the  field,  without  count- 
ing their  troops  of  second  line,  the 
organisation  of  which  is  by  no 
means  complete. 

The  Austrian  army,  as  organised 
for  war,  would  be  probably  raised 
to  forty-nine  divisions  of  18,000 
each,  by  help  of  the  new  organi- 
sation. The  discrepancy  between 
these  figures  and  those  which  are 
represented  by  the  million  and  a 
half  of  trained  men  whom  we  have 
mentioned  above,  exists  in  all  the 
armies,  whether  of  Russia,  Ger- 
many, or  France,  in  greater  or  less 
degree.  Thus,  out  of  the  German 
total  of  two  millions,  1,265,746 
constitute  the  field  army ;  and  of 
the  2,721,000  of  the  French, 
1,211,000  constitute  the  field 
army.1  An  addition  to  the  882,000 
of  the  forty-nine  Austrian  divisions 
of  the  240,000  men  of  the  three 
minor  states,  would  raise  the  Aus- 
trian field  army,  which  compares 
with  these,  to  about  1,120,000  men. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  what 
proportion  of  the  Russian  nominal 
grand  total  of  seven  millions  could 
actually  be  moved  to  attack  Aus- 
tria ;  but  considering  the  enormous 
extent  of  her  almost  roadless  terri- 
tory, and  the  proportion  which  has 


1  The  whole  character  of  the  French  organisation  has,  however,  been  changed 
since  our  first  article  was  written.  By  a  law  introduced  on  June  25th  of  this 
year  by  General  Ferron,  45  battalions  have  been  added  to  the  forces  actually  with 
the  colours.  This  has  been  gained  by  a  sacrifice  of  all  available  cadres  to  such 
an  extent  that  French  critics  themselves  believe  that  the  mobilisation  of  all  but 
the  first  line  will  be  reduced  to  hopeless  confusion.  The  law  took  effect  from 
October  1st. 
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always  hitherto  existed  between 
the  paper  numbers  of  the  Russian 
army  and  the  force  it  was  possible 
to  place  in  the  field,  there  does  not 
seem  to  us  any  reason  to  believe 
that  the  forces  which  she  would 
actually  deliver  in  the  area  of 
war  would  be  practically  greater 
than  those  which  Austria  and 
the  minor  states  would  be  able 
to  maintain  in  action.  On  one 
side  and  on  the  other  it  will  be- 
come a  question  of  the  numbers 
that  can  be  fed  and  supplied  with 
ammunition.  That,  though  it  is  in 
part  a  question  of  money,  is  by  no 
means  altogether  so.  The  num- 
bers that  could  be  supplied  from  Ger- 
many and  fed  in  France  afford  no 
means  of  judging  of  what  would  be 
possible  for  armies  dependent  upon 
such  railways  as  Russia  possesses. 
Moreover,  the  connection  across 
the  border  is  even  more  slender 
than  it  is  with  Germany. .  Al- 
ready there  are  clear  indications 
that  the  Russians  are  finding  it 
impossible  to  provide  for  their 
nominal  army  sufficient  numbers 
of  non-commissioned  or  commis- 
sioned officers  of  even  such  quality 
as  have  hitherto  supplied  her 
forces.  At  this  moment  the  Rus- 
sian infantry  has  probably  the 
best  breech-loader  possessed  by  any 
army;  but  by  the  end  of  next 
year,  the  Austrian  infantry  is  to  be 
armed  throughout  with  magazine 
rifles.  It  may  or  may  not  be  the 
case  that  in  all  respects  magazine 
rifles  are  a  great  improvement  on 
effective  breech-loaders  for  fighting 
purposes.  What  is  certain  is  that 
the  army  which  does  not  possess 
them,  and  finds  itself  in  the  pres- 
ence of  those  that  do,  will  be  at 
a  great  disadvantage  as  to  the 
morale  of  the  troops. 

We   have  already  in   a  former 
article  given  so  fully  our  reasons 


for  distrusting  the  effect  upon  the 
efficiency  of  the  Russian  cavalry 
of  the  changes  which  the  present 
Tzar  has  introduced,  that  the  value 
of  our  estimate  of  the  Austrian 
cavalry  must  depend  on  the  sound- 
ness of  that  statement,  based  as 
it  was  on  authorities  taken  from 
every  country  in  Europe.  If  that 
contention  be  right,  then  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
Austrian  cavalry  is  second  to  none 
in  Europe.  The  Austrian  artil- 
lery has  unfortunately  been  the 
subject  of  so  many  experiments 
and  failures  that  we  confess  we 
are  entirely  unable  to  judge  of  the 
power  it  would  actually  show  in 
war.  So  far  as  peace  manoeuvres 
furnish  means  of  judging,  it  is  in  a 
high  state  of  efficiency. 

In  discussing  the  position  in 
which  Austria  stands  to  Russia, 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  evidently 
misunderstood  Captain  Marga.  He 
says:  "As  a  great  foreign  military 
writer,  Marga,  has  consolingly  ob- 
served of  Austria-Hungary,  in  that 
which  is  the  first  of  all  the  military 
works  of  the  day,  'After  several 
defeats  she  can  retire  into  the 
wooded  Carpathians;'  but  he  adds, 
'The  road  to  Vienna  is  thus  un- 
covered.'"1 But  Marga,  p.  142, 
vol.  ii.,  says  this,  not  in  the  least 
in  order  to  show  that  the  Aus- 
trian army  is  likely  to  be  defeated, 
but  in  order  to  defend  a  proposi- 
tion that  Austria  has  a  much  more 
effective  defence  against  one  par- 
ticular line  of  Russian  attack  than 
that  of  retiring  by  the  line  of 
the  Carpathians.  "  C'est  en  s'ap- 
puyant  sur  les  principaux  cours 
d'eau,  ainsi  que  sur  les  places 
de  Cracovie  et  de  Przemysl,  que 
1'Autriche  chercherait  a  couvrir  la 
Galicie,"  is  the  previous  sentence. 
Then  he  shows  that  for  an  Aus- 
trian army  to  fall  back  on  the 
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Carpathians  in  case  of  defeat  would 
have  the  disadvantage  of  uncover- 
ing Vienna,  and  probably  of  allow- 
ing the  Russians  to  break  her 
army  in  two.  This,  however,  is 
only  to  lead  up  to  the  argument 
that,  by  falling  back  instead  on 
the  San,  the  Wysloka,  and  the 
Donajec,  whilst  guarding  the  car- 
riage-roads across  the  mountains 
by  field  fortifications,  the  Aus- 
trian army  would  completely  cover 
both  Vienna  and  Pesth,  and  oblige 
the  Russian  army  to  follow  its 
excentric  movement.  He  had  al- 
ready shown  that  Russian  attack 
by  the  left  of  the  Vistula,  and 
so  on  Cracow,  would  expose  the 
Russian  army  to  the  danger  of 
being  cut  off  from  Russia  by 
an  Austrian  army  acting  along 
the  right  bank.  The  discussion 
throughout  tends  to  give  the  ad- 
vantage to  Austria  because  of  the 
formidable  Pinsk  Marshes,  which 
tell  more  in  favour  of  Austrian 
than  even  of  German  action.  But 
there  is  a  yet  more  telling  sentence 
of  Marga's,  saying  that,  in  order 
to  carry  out  a  march  on  Vienna, 
Russia  "  must  be  very  sure  of 
the  neutrality  of  Germany."  Sir 
Charles  thinks  he  has  disposed  of 
this  awkward  phrase,  which  he 
does  not  quote,  by  adding,  "Neither 
can  Germany  be  trusted  to  defend 
Vienna  by  menacing  the  long  line 
of  the  Russian  advance,  because 
when  Germany  ceases  to  be  neu- 
tral, the  neutrality  of  France  in 
turn  will  cease,  and  Germany  will 
have  enough  to  do  to  defend  the 
Rhine."1  Is  that  so?  That  is 
just  what  we  propose  to  consider 
next.  We  may,  however,  observe 
in  passing,  that  the  number  of 
troops  is  not  very  great  that  are 
required  to  cause  the  collapse  of 
an  army  which  has  committed 
itself  to  a  long  line  of  advance, 


which  is  open  to  attack  through- 
out its  length  by  fresh  forces 
acting  at  right  angles  to  it.  Rus- 
sia learnt  that  both  in  Asia  and 
in  Europe  in  1878.  It  seems 
hardly  conceivable  that  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  will  lull  her  into  repeating, 
by  a  march  on  Vienna  exposed  to 
the  possible  attacks  of  a  hostile 
Germany,  even  though  engaged 
against  France,  the  mistakes  of 
the  march  on  the  Balkans  and 
the  march  on  Erzeroum.  We  may 
safely  assume  that  Bayazid  and 
Plevna  are  names  too  deeply  burnt 
into  Russian  souls  for  that.  If 
that  is  so,  Sir  Charles  Dilke's 
whole  theory  of  the  political  bal- 
ance, with  Austria  forced  to  rest 
on  Italy,  tumbles  like  a  house  of 
cards  touched  at  its  base. 

III.  The  position  of  Germany 
in  a  war  with  both  Russia  and 
France  combined. — We  now  pro- 
pose to  consider  the  circumstances 
of  vantage  and  of  disadvantage 
which  the  two  frontiers  of  Ger- 
many and  of  her  neighbours,  and 
the  nature  of  her  •whole  defensive 
and  offensive  strength,  present  to 
an  alliance  against  her  of  France 
and  of  Russia.  That  she  would 
stand  alone,  we  disbelieve ;  that 
it  is  in  our  interest,  or  in  that 
of  Europe,  that  she  and  Austria 
should  together  stand  alone  against 
Russia  and  France,  it  will  be  one 
of  the  special  purposes  of  our  next 
article  to  deny.  But  it  is  im- 
portant to  realise  what  the  forces 
will  be  that  will  be  brought  into 
the  issue  by  the  Power  against 
whom  the  Franco-Russian  alliance, 
if  it  ever  becomes  a  fact,  will  be  in 
the  first  instance  directed. 

Undoubtedly  an  examination  of 
the  German  methods  of  national 
defence  must,  we  think,  leave  one 
impression  at  least  upon  any  of  our 
readers  who  have  realised  them  as 
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we  have  laid  them  before  them. 
They  are  pre-eminently  bold.  On 
both  frontiers  alike  her  most  effec- 
tive defence  depends  on  her  power 
of  being  able  to  strike  offensive 
blows  at  the  outset  of  a  campaign. 
Has  she  the  strength,  and  dare  she 
attempt,  to  strike  offensive  blows 
on  both  sides  of  her  great  empire 
at  once  against  two  such  adver- 
saries as  Russia  and  France  ?  We 
answer  that  it  is  morally  certain 
that  her  rulers  will  be  much  too 
wise  to  carry  on  two  long  offensive 
campaigns  at  both  ends  of  her 
empire  at  the  same  time.  But 
there  are  offensive  strokes  like  that 
which  Napoleon  attempted  against 
the  Anglo  -  allied  and  Prussian 
armies  during  the  Waterloo  cam- 
paign, which  are  only  intended 
to  knock  out  of  time  one  assail- 
ant before  another  can  come  on. 
It  appears  to  us  that  the  central 
position  of  the  German  Empire, 
guarded  on  either  frontier  by  the 
fortified  rivers  of  the  Rhine  on 
one  side,  and  of  the  Vistula  and 
Oder  on  the  other,  with  the  ad- 
vanced post  of  Metz  thrust  out 
beyond  the  mountain  -  barrier  of 
the  Vosges  on  one  side,  and  the 
arm  of  East  Prussia  stretched 
out  along  the  kingdom  of  Poland 
on  the  other,  offers  opportunities 
to  a  great  strategist  that  are  even 
more  "  ideal  "  than  those  which 
Captain  Kirchhammer  has  so  de- 
scribed. War  nowadays  has  in- 
deed come  to  be  waged  on  a  colos- 
sal scale  ;  but  there  are  possibilities 
involved  in  the  possession  by  Ger- 
many of  a  middle  position  covered 
with  a  most  perfect  and  carefully 
devised  railway  system,  and  a  tele- 
graph network  as  complete,  which 
stagger  one  as  to  the  terrible  grand- 
eur of  the  drama  which  may  be  en- 
acted by  their  means  almost  under 
our  eyes.  In  a  time  far  shorter  than 
it  took  Napoleon  to  transfer  his 
force  from  Boulogne  to  Ulm  and 
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Austerlitz,  far  shorter  than  it  took 
Marlborough  to  carry  out  that 
magnificent  campaign  from  which 
Napoleon,  in  all  probability,  took 
the  idea  which  rolled  up  the  map 
of  Europe  for  ten  years,  a  German 
army  might  be  nowadays  trans- 
ferred from  the  Rhine  to  the 
Vistula,  or  from  Konigsberg  to- 
Metz.  Under  given  conditions, 
such  a  transfer  of  men  from  one 
side  of  Europe  to  the  other  might 
be  made  without  any  knowledge  of 
the  movement  reaching  either  of 
the  hostile  armies,  until  one  that 
had  been  advancing  triumphantly 
was  crushed  by  the  new  and  over- 
whelming power  suddenly  thrown 
into  the  field  ;  and  till  the  other 
had  lost  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  the  diminution  of  force.  For, 
though  the  two  frontiers  of  Ger- 
many are  specially  fitted  for  offen- 
sive action,  both  are  adapted  also 
to  afford  means  to  a  comparatively 
inferior  force  for  imposing  delay 
on  one  very  superior.  The  diffi- 
cult country  of  Western  Poland, 
the  lakes  and  the  shallow  haffs  of 
East  Prussia,  the  swampy  forests 
between  the  Wartha  and  the  up- 
per Vistula,  the  marshy  region  of 
the  Obra  in  the  province  of  Posen, 
the  Polish  mud  which  bothered 
Napoleon,  the  strong  defences  of 
Thorn  and  of  Posen,  the  broad 
Vistula  directly  intercepting  a 
Russian  march  through  Prussia, 
as  it  does  not  intercept  a  Prussian 
stroke  against  the  Russian  com- 
munications with  Poland,  will  be 
inconvenient  obstacles  for  those 
Russian  generals,  "  who,"  as  the 
"German  officer"  has  it,  "after 
sharing  many  a  disillusion  during 
the  late  Russo-Turkish  war,  may 
wish  to  satisfy  their  ardent  thirst 
for  glory  at  the  expense  of  Ger- 
many, but  who  might  possibly  find 
out  by  experience  that  it  is  more 
difficult  to  gain  their  object  in  a 
war  against  that  Power  than  even 
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in  one  against  Turkey."  The  dif- 
ficulties of  the  Vosges,  the  passage 
of  the  Rhine,  the  siege  of  Metz  or 
Strasbourg,  may  delay  the  picking 
up  of  the  field-marshal's  baton  by 
a  French  general,  even  when  the 
flash  of  guns  in  Poland  had  set  the 
Chassepots  or  the  Lebels  going  off 
of  themselves. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  vain  to 
speculate  on  which  side  the  blow 
of  the  central  force  would,  in  such 
a  case,  be  first  struck.  If,  in  order 
to  give  Austria  breathing  -  time 
afterwards,  it  were  thought  better 
to  join  her  in  overwhelming  the 
force  in  Poland,  then  the  French 
might  be  allowed  to  advance  into 
positions  in  the  Vosges,  where  a 
stroke  delivered  from  the  north  at 
their  communications  would  be 
easier  work  than  a  dash  at  the 
fortress-forest  of  the  frontier;  or 
the  French  might  be  tempted  to 
raise  up  foes  in  their  rear  by  a 
violation  of  Swiss  or  Belgian  neu- 
trality. Or  to  take  the  other  side 
of  the  theatre  of  war, — if  the  deci- 
sion were  to  anticipate  the  French 
mobilisation,  to  strike  a  blow  that 
might  induce  the  French  for  some 
time  afterwards  to  hug  their  for- 
tresses, Austria  might  then  be 
left  for  a  time  to  hold  her  own  as 
best  she  might,  and  the  stroke  at 
Poland  might  be  subsequently  de- 
livered whilst  the  Russian  forces 
were  employed  in  the  Carpathians, 
or  the  advance  on  Vienna  might 
be  made  disastrous  by  an  even 
easier  movement  upon  Galicia. 
Such  speculations  are  only  of  value 
in  so  far  as  they  suggest  the  pos- 
sibilities which  are  offered  by  her 
position  to  Germany.  The  de- 
cision will  of  course  depend  on 
the  circumstances  of  the  hour, 
largely  upon  the  belief  in  Berlin 
as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  French 
mobilisation  and  the  condition  of 
the  Russian  forces  in  Poland, 
the  state  of  the  Austrian  army, 


of  other  political  alliances,  the 
time  of  year,  and  the  probable 
nature  of  the  weather.  We  have, 
however,  we  think,  said  enough  to 
explain  why,  neither  as  to  her 
frontiers  nor  as  to  her  military 
situation,  do  we  believe  that  as  a 
power  in  Europe,  Germany,  though 
she  has  before  her  a  tremendous 
task,  has  ceased  to  be  the  mightiest 
empire  on  the  Continent.  That 
she  is  now  an  essentially  conser- 
vative and  peaceful  nation  we 
firmly  believe.  That  most  assur- 
edly she  has  no  temptation  to  go 
to  war,  and  that  if  her  most  skilful 
statesmen  can  save  her  from  that 
dire  calamity  they  will  do  so,  we 
are  well  convinced.  Unfortunately 
no  one  who  studies  the  present 
situation  believes  any  more  than 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  that  their  success 
can  be  more  than  temporary. 

At  the  present  moment  there  are 
in  the  world  two  "  fretful  realms  "  ; 
and  it  is  of  vital  consequence  to  us 
to  estimate  accurately  the  forces 
that  exist  for  keeping  them  in  awe. 
Of  those  forces  we  are  convinced 
that  Germany  must  always  be  the 
mighty  nucleus.  We  disbelieve 
that  she  is  in  a  position  scorn- 
fully to  reject  any  alliance  for 
the  purpose  on  whose  loyalty  she 
can  depend.  We  are  certain  that 
it  is  contrary  to  the  whole  policy 
of  her  statesmen  to  do  so.  For  us 
the  great  necessity  is  to  realise  that 
which  Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  earn- 
estly pressed  upon  us,  that,  now 
that  our  frontier  virtually  marches 
with  that  of  Russia  in  Asia,  and 
that  we  certainly  know  that  her 
progress  towards  India  is  no  acci- 
dent brought  on  by  over-zealous 
servants,  but  part  of  a  deliberately 
designed  plan,  all  the  particulars  of 
which  are  known,  we  must  face  the 
facts  like  men,  and  prepare  for  the 
inevitable  attack.  We  differ  from 
him  as  to  the  means  by  which  we 
ought  to  meet  it.  But  we  are  sure 
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that  we  cannot  do  wrong  in  press- 
ing home  this,  that  no  reply  has 
been  made  to  the  challenge  given 
in  the  '  Quarterly  Review '  of  last 
January,  to  those  who  know,  to 
deny  that  they  have  had  indisput- 
able evidence  before  them  that 
Russian  action  on  India  is  and  has 
been  for  years  deliberate,  designed, 
carefully  planned,  and  that  it  is 
hourly  approaching  the  period  of 
overt  action.1  We  cannot  think 
that  enough  has  been  done  to 
bring  this  fact  home  to  our  people. 
With  our  great  enemy  the  case 
is  different.  The  whole  resources 
of  the  State  are  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Tzar,  before  whom  silently  the 
facts  which  serve  as  motives  for 
action  can  be  laid.  Year  after 
year  a  policy  can  be  steadily  pur- 
sued, the  results  of  which  are  only 
obvious  to  us  when  they  are  about 
to  be  secured.  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
has  himself  admirably  exposed  the 
reckless  indifference  to  solemn 
pledges,  the  ingenious  subterfuges, 
the  false  analogies  which  have  been 
used  as  cloaks  to  cover  from  Eng- 
lish eyes  the  steady  purpose  with 
which  her  march  proceeds. 

Now  it  is  not  possible  that  we 
should  meet  that  deliberate  scheme 
as  long  as  our  people  are  halting 
between  two  opinions  as  to 
whether  Madame  Novikoff  and 
her  faithful  henchman  are  not 
honest  friends  of  England,  instead 
of  being,  as  in  fact  they  are — one 
consciously,  the  other  blinded  by 
flattery,  by  gratitude  for  favours 


received,  and  by  personal  vanity 
— the  agents  for  throwing  dust  in 
the  eyes  of  Englishmen.  We  are 
sure  that  Sir  Charles  Dilke  has 
done  good  service  in  endeavouring 
to  persuade  our  statesmen  that 
great  as  were  the  diplomatic  facil- 
ities of  the  days  of  Castlereagh, 
those  days  are  in  fact  for  Eng- 
land no  more.  Our  people  must 
know  things  which  in  those  days 
were  wisely  for  the  national  good 
kept  from  them.  Secrecy  has,  in 
war,  still  overwhelming  advantage. 
We  believe,  as  we  have  already 
urged,  that  it  is  a  very  great  mis- 
take to  discuss  in  public  the  pre- 
cise point  at  which  our  blow  at 
Russia  should  be  aimed.  Such 
a  public  discussion  as  led  to  the 
movement  on  Sebastopol  in  1854 
would,  in  these  days  of  completed 
railways  and  telegraphs,  bring  dis- 
aster upon  the  expedition  which 
attempted  the  advertised  attack. 
But  there  are  many  questions  of 
politics  as  to  which  we  attempt  to 
carry  on  the  old  system  of  playing 
their  own  game  against  nations 
which  can  secretly  exert  all  their 
power  when  we  cannot  develop 
ours,  or  maintain  a  constant  policy 
unless  the  country  at  large  under- 
stands the  true  facts.  We  en- 
tirely agree  with  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
that — 

"  If  it  were  possible  to  conduct  the 
foreign  relations  of  a  democratic 
country,  such  as  England  has  now 
become,  with  secrecy  as  well  as  with 
firm  devotion  to  a  fixed  line  of  con- 


1  The  wording  of  the  passage  we  refer  to  deserves  to  be  given  :  "To  those  who 
would  fain  believe  that  this  rapid  advance  is  the  result  of  accidental  circum- 
stances, we  would,  with  full  knowledge  of  the  subject,  reply  by  challenging  any 
high  official,  either  Liberal  or  Conservative  in  either  India  or  England,  to  say 
that  he  had  not  had  absolute  proofs  befwe  him  that  the  Russian  advance  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  icell-matured  design  to  dispute  our  empire  in  the  East." — Article  "Con- 
stantinople, Russia,  and  India,"  Quarterly  Review,  January  1887.  For  our 
own  part,  we  cannot  doubt  that  this  was  an  authorised  attempt  to  draw  public 
attention  to  this  vital  truth.  Sir  C.  Dilke  obviously  is  not  among  the  officials  re- 
ferred to ;  the  information  was  probably  obtained  subsequently  to  his  leaving 
office.  In  any  case,  he  knows  nothing  of  the  matter. 
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duct,  no  doubt  it  would  be  better  to 
leave  the  consideration  of  many  ques- 
tions until  they  actually  arise  ;  but 
at  the  present  moment  we  suffer  from 
the  disadvantages  of  both  systems. 
We  do  not  fully  discuss  foreign  rela- 
tions in  advance,  and  make  up  our 
minds  as  to  our  best  course  ;  we  do 
not  even  take  steps  to  inform  our- 
selves thoroughly  as  to  the  facts  ;  but 
at  the  same  time  we  encourage  our 
public  men  to  make  rash  and  hasty 
statements  founded  upon  imperfect 
knowledge,  and  we  'go  wild  from 
time  to  time  in  various  directions.  "- 
The  Present  Position  of  European 
Politics  in  the  United  Kingdom,  p. 
285. 

It  would  be  very  easy  for  us  to 
show  that  Sir  Charles  Dilke  has 
offended  against  his  own  canons ; 
that  he  has  misinterpreted  the 
meaning  of  the  surrender  to  China 
of  the  station  at  Port  Hamilton ; 
that  he  has  similarly  misinter- 
preted the  meaning  of  the  present 
Government  scheme  for  adding 
power  to  our  army.  It  has  been 
precisely  because  he  has  not  been 
behind  the  scenes  in  these  matters 
that  he  is  not  aware  that  they 
have  been  attempts  to  secure  many 
of  the  very  objects  which  he  him- 
self most  earnestly  desires.  He 
has  struck  wild  blows,  hitting 
those  who  have  been  steadily 
working  to  secure  real  efficiency. 
Nevertheless,  in  so  far  as  he  has 
brought  before  the  country  the 
necessity  for  not  shutting  our  eyes 
to  undoubted  facts,  and  before  our 
statesmen  the  necessity  for  keep- 
ing the  nation  informed  of  the 
dangers  to  be  faced,  he  has  ren- 
dered a  great  service. 

There  are  not  a  few  of  these 
dangers  which  he  has  ignored. 
He  has,  for  instance,  touched  far 
too  lightly  on  the  risk  to  our 
trade  round  the  Cape  of  the 
French  occupation  of  Diego  Su- 
arez,  the  magnificent  harbour  to 


the  north  of  Madagascar,  and  of 
the  Comoro  Islands,1  which  to- 
gether command  tho  Mozambique 
Channel.  This  case  is  the  more 
curious  because  he  has  rightly 
judged  that  the  Cape  route,  and 
not  the  Suez  Canal,  must  neces- 
sarily be  that  on  which  we  chiefly 
depend  during  war-time. 

We  must  confess  that  we  have 
found  it  extremely  difficult  to  be 
sure  of  the  exact  impression  which 
he  has  wished  to  leave  by  his 
statements  on  many  of  the  sub- 
jects he  has  handled.  He  cer- 
tainly appeared  to  us,  as  he  did 
to  many  others  of  his  critics,  to 
wish  us  to  believe  that  Russia 
was  a  Power  fully  a  match  by 
herself  for  Germany  and  Austria 
combined.  We  by  no  means 
have  committed  ourselves  to  dis- 
puting his  assertion  that,  on  the 
whole,  Austria  is  not  so  strong 
a  Power,  if  she  stands  alone,  as 
Russia.  Yet,  in  the  "  Conclusion  " 
to  his  now  published  volume,  he 
appears  almost  to  limit  himself  to 
that  assertion.  We  are  not  aware 
that  that  position  has  been  any- 
where assailed.  He  has,  however, 
in  no  wise  modified  his  views  as 
to  the  value,  under  present  condi- 
tions of  war,  of  the  Russian  infan- 
try or  of  the  Russian  cavalry  as 
newly  organised.  In  our  first 
article  we  cited  from  almost  every 
country  in  Europe  high  authorities 
against  his  opinion.  We  do  not, 
indeed,  know  where  those  author- 
ities are  to  be  found  to  whom 
he  constantly  appeals  as  decisive. 
The  opinions  of  those  whose  names 
ordinarily  carry  weight  are  every- 
where against  him.  It  seems  to 
us  that,  in  order  to  support  his 
statement  on  this  subject,  he  must 
have  inquired  either  among  those 
who  have  not  been  tried,  or  among 
those  who  have  been  tried  and 


1  Not  mentioned  at  all. 
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failed.  On  other  questions,  as, 
for  instance,  when  he  appeals 
against  Colonel  Malleson  to  high 
Indian  authorities  "  whom  Colonel 
Malleson  would  be  the  first  to 
respect,"  there  is  this  difficulty, 
from  his  habit  of  citing  without 
naming  men,  that  he  evidently  is 
not  aware  what  a  conflict  of  opin- 
ion exists  as  to  the  question  of  the 
proper  defence  of  India  among  the 
highest  Indian  authorities,  nor 
does  he  quite  realise  how  very  in- 
telligible that  conflict  is.  So  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
among  those  who,  without  any 
circumstances  which  tend  to  ob- 
scure their  vision,  base  their  opin- 
ion upon  pure  military  grounds, 
and  upon  the  advantage  to  Eng- 
land of  the  course  to  be  pursued, 
there  is  no  dispute  as  to  the  facts 
which  we  pressed  home  in  our  for- 
mer article.  On  the  one  hand,  so 
far  as  the  fighting  on  the  actual 
Indian  frontier  is  concerned,  the 
farther  we  can  fight  Russia  away 
from  her  base,  and  therefore  the 
nearer  to  our  Indian  frontier,  un- 
less we  can  strike  through  Persia 
from  an  altogether  independent 
base,  the  stronger  we  are.  On 
the  other  hand,  though  we  cannot 
safely  advance  upon  Herat  from 
India,  it  is  vitally  necessary  to  us 
to  forbid  Russia  to  possess  her- 
self of  Herat  and  the  Heri  Rud. 
Therefore  it  is  also  vitally  neces- 
sary for  us  to  put  pressure  upon 
Russia  elsewhere  than  at  Herat 
in  order  to  protect  Herat. 

Undoubtedly,  if  the  Afghans 
were  a  united  people,  who  could 
be  trusted  to  adhere  religiously 
to  contracts  made  by  a  central 
Power,  advance  upon  Herat  would 
be  a  question  of  their  friendship 
or  hostility ;  but  that  is  just  the 
element  on  which  we  cannot  count. 
The  Afghans  are,  in  fact,  a  con- 
geries of  fierce  tribes,  who,  no 
matter  what  bargains  we  had 


made  with  them  beforehand,  would 
be  apt  to  break  out  in  our  rear 
after  the  first  check  we  received 
in  our  front.  Therefore,  advance 
far  beyond  the  Indian  frontier 
becomes  for  us  most  dangerous. 
Our  position  there  is  strongest 
when  it  is  strictly  defensive. 

But  all  the  world  over  human 
nature  is  human  nature,  and  the 
clearest  military  vision  may  be 
obscured  by  the  temptations  of 
a  brilliant  campaign.  The  matter 
may  be  plausibly  put :  "  We  are 
all  agreed  that  Russia  must  be 
stopped  from  advancing  upon 
Herat, — why  should  not  the  cam- 
paign to  achieve  that  end  be 
carried  out  from  India  itself1?"  It 
is  not  therefore  difficult  to  guess 
why  some  of  the  highest  author- 
ities— whose  names  Sir  Charles  has 
not  produced,  but  of  whom  we 
will  give  Sir  Charles  the  benefit  of 
declaring  that,  as  we  know  their 
views,  we  know  also  that  their 
names  would  add  much  weight 
to  his  words — should  be  tempted, 
against  their  better  judgment,  to 
persuade  themselves  of  the  wis- 
dom of  a  course  which  would  for 
England  be  very  dangerous.  If 
the  question  as  to  the  proper 
course  to  be  pursued  by  another 
country  and  another  army  under 
analogous  conditions  could  be  sub- 
mitted to  their  unbiassed  judg- 
ment, we  have  no  doubt  at  all  as 
to  the  value  of  their  military  opin- 
ions. The  analogies  of  military 
history  are  now  sufficiently  num- 
erous, and  we  say  unhesitatingly 
that  they  all  preach — "  Strike  by 
all  means.  Do  not  wait  to  be 
struck,  when  you  know  that  your 
enemy  is  only  waiting  for  the 
moment  which  will  be  best  for 
him  to  strike  you ;  but  do  not 
strike  him  at  the  point  where  he  is 
strongest  and  you  will  be  weakest." 

Sir  Charles  Dilke,  who  has  not 
had  the  means  of  knowing  what, 
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in  England  at  all  events,  have 
been  the  proposals  of  "  the  highest 
authorities"  for  some  time  past, 
puts  forward  a  series  of  state- 
ments, dogmatically  given  without 
support  of  any  kind,  to  the  effect 
that  we  cannot  attack  Russia  in 
Europe.  He  treats  the  question 
as  though  we  had  nothing  to  offer 
in  exchange  for  those  facilities  for 
"getting  at  her  in  Europe"  for 
which  we  unquestionably  require 
the  aid  of  other  Powers.  What 
he  has  not  told  us  is,  that  the 
great  power  which  Russia  has 
shown  in  her  Asiatic  conquests, 
is  that  of  gaining  strength  as  she 
goes  forward — of  assimilating  the 
tribes  she  has  conquered  there,  as 
he  shows  that  she  has  now  assimi- 
lated the  tribes  of  the  Caucasus. 
The  omission  in  his  calculations 
which  Colonel  Malleson  pointed 
out  in  these  columns  in  April1 
is  the  central  point  of  the  whole 
question : — 

"What,  then,  I  may  ask,  has  be- 
come of  the  survivors  of  the  defeat 
of  Geok  T6p6  in  January  1881  ?  Of 
the  many  thousand  Turkmans  who 
fought,  some  thousands  at  least  sub- 
mitted. What,  too,  has  become  of 
the  Turkmans  of  Merv  ?  The  whole 
of  these  yielded  without  striking  a 
blow,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  Rus- 
sia did  not  slaughter  them  in  cold 
blood.  It  cannot  be  that  they  have 
no  trained  horses.  The  testimony  of 
many  travellers,  from  Burnes  down 
to  Vambdry,  proves  that  there  has 
ever  been  an  abundance  of  horses 
among  the  Turkman  tribes — horses 
ready  to  do  the  work  of  the  desert, 
hardy,  stout-hearted,  full  of  endur- 
ance. No  ;  in  those  nomadic  coun- 
tries it  is  safe  to  assert  that  history 
repeats  itself.  From  the  earliest  days, 
from  Mahmoud  of  Ghazni  down  to 
Nadir  Shah,  the  Turkman  cavalry 


have  invariably  taken  service  with 
the  conqueror  of  their  desert  homes, 
more  especially  when  they  have  real- 
ised the  fact  that  that  conqueror 
designs  to  lead  them  to  pastures  rich 
inbooty.  As  light  cavalry  they  can 
scarcely  be  surpassed  ;  they  are  ac- 
customed to  Eastern  warfare ;  they 
make  war  support  war.  With  such 
men  Russia  could  ill  dispense,  and  we 
may  be  sure  that  she  has  not  dis- 
pensed with  them.  There  are,  at  this 
moment,  not  hundreds,  but  thou- 
sands, of  them  at  the  beck  and  call 
of  Russia." 

He  has  taken  no  notice  of  this,2 
except  by  a  casual  admission  that 
it  is  the  manifest  interest  of  Rus- 
sia to  absorb  Northern  Persia,  "  as 
Russia  alone  of  European  Powers 
can  absorb  an  Eastern  country." 
He  quietly  proposes  to  hand  over 
Herat  to  Russia,  because  in  the 
"  race  for  Herat  Russia  has  un- 
doubtedly beaten  us,"  ignoring 
what  Colonel  Malleson  has  un- 
answerably urged  as  to  the  vital 
importance  of  our  preventing  Rus- 
sia from  securing  all  the  advan- 
tages "  of  the  marvellous  fertility 
of  the  Heri  Rud,"  as  a  base  for  act- 
ing against  India. 

We  are  to  yield  every  sort  of 
advantage  to  Russia  for  the  attack 
on  India,  because  "  the  highest 
authorities  "  have  decided  that  we 
cannot  attack  Russia  in  Europe. 
We  assert  emphatically,  that  just 
as  the  "  highest  authorities "  in 
relation  to  cavalry  action  mean, 
for  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  as  we 
showed  in  our  first  article,  "those 
who  agree  with  me,"  and  do 
not  mean  the  men  of  European 
reputation,  or  the  men  whose  argu- 
ments have  been  laid  before  the 
military  opinion  of  Europe,  and 
have  been  universally  accepted  as 


1<{The  Fortnightly  Reviewer  and  Russia" — Black  wood 'a  Magazine,  April 
1887,  p.  576. 

2  See  the  answer  to  Colonel  Malleson,  pp.  329,  330,  of  the  now  published  vol- 
ume, '  The  Present  Position  of  European  Politics  '  (Chapman  &  Hall). 
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sound  by  those  whose  judgments 
decide  it,  so  in  relation  to  this  far 
greater  question,  the  "  highest  au- 
thorities "  do  not  mean  the  men 
who  have  been  tried  and  have 
proved  their  value,  but  do  mean 
either  those  who  have  not  been 
tried,  those  who  have  failed,  or 
those  who  have  had  no  opportuni- 
ties for  knowing  the  evidence  on 
this  question.  It  is  naturally  not 
the  business  of  Indian  authorities, 
however  high,  to  obtain  informa- 
tion as  to  the  best  points  for  at- 
tacking Russia  in  Europe. 

It  is  because  the  power  of  at- 
tacking Russia  in  Europe  is  vital 
to  us  that  the  question  of  the 
"  Balance  of  Military  Power  in 
Europe  "  is  a  matter  that  concerns 
us  so  nearly. 

So  far  as  we  have  gone  at  pres- 
ent in  discussing  that  question, 
our  purpose  has  been  to  show — 

1.  That  the  reform  of  our  mili- 
tary forces  which  is  at  present  in 
progress,  is  of  the  kind  which  will 
enable   us   most    economically   to 
utilise  the  strength  we  possess  and 
to  defend  our  empire: 

2.  That  we  cannot  keep  India 
in  economical  and  tranquil  secur- 
ity, even  if  we  can  defend  it  at 
all,    without  the   power  of   strik- 
ing effective  blows  against  Russia 
elsewhere  than  from  India. 

3.  That   we  at  present  do  not 
spend  upon  our   forces   sums   in- 
comparably  greater   than   foreign 
Powers  do,   but  that  on  the  con- 
trary our  monetary  sacrifices  are 
much  less  than  those   of   foreign 
Powers,  although  we  have   a  far 
more    vulnerable    and    a    vastly 
more  extended   empire   than   any 
other  Power  whatever,  and  though 
we   do   not   make    any    of     those 
personal  sacrifices   which   are   in- 
volved in  compulsory  service. 

4.  That   unless   this   be   recog- 
nised, it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to 
provide  an  army  relatively  econo- 


mical and  efficient,  because  our 
actual  deficiencies,  as  to  which  all 
men  are  agreed,  are  so  very  seri- 
ous that  only  by  increased  expen- 
diture can  they  be  remedied. 

5.  That  our  present   system   of 
expenditure  has  not  been  an  eco- 
nomical one,  because  it  has  been 
headless,    unreasoned,     inorganic, 
haphazard  —  designed    to    furnish 
War     Ministers     with     effective 
speeches  for  the  House  of   Com- 
mons,  and   not   designed   by  any 
men  who  could  really  and  effect- 
ively combine  power  and  responsi- 
bility ;  because  power  and  know- 
ledge   have    been    hopelessly    di- 
vorced, because  every  department 
has  catered  for  itself,  and  no  one 
for  all. 

6.  That    in    the  present  condi- 
tion of  the   Continent,   the  great 
central  and  conservative  Power  of 
Germany  is  undoubtedly  still,  by 
frontiers,  by  position,  by  organisa- 
tion, by  military  training  and  force, 
the  strongest  in  Europe.     That  to 
her  Austria  is  a  necessity;  and  that, 
though  Austria  is  not  as  strong  as 
Russia,  her  forces  would  have  pro- 
bably many  elements  of  strength 
in  such  a  contest   which  she   has 
often  lacked  in  former  wars.    That 
France   is  undoubtedly  immeasur- 
ably stronger  than  she  was  in  1870, 
but  that  there  are  elements  of  un- 
certainty in  her  military  organisa- 
tion such  as  there  are  not  in  Ger- 
many.     We   may   add   now  that 
those  uncertainties  have  not  been 
removed  by  her  recent  very  lim- 
ited and  long  -  prepared  mobilisa- 
tion, and   that  the   new  military 
law  has  at  least  introduced  a  new 
element  of  uncertainty  as  to  her 
strength.     That  Russia,  from  the 
enormous  numbers  of  her  popula- 
tion, and  from  the  extent  to  which 
she   devotes   all   her  resources  to 
preparation  for  war,  must  always 
be   a  great  military  Power ;   but 
that    she    has     not    gained,    but 
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lost  very  heavily  indeed,  by  the 
changed  conditions  of  modern  war- 
fare. That,  till  she  has  again  had 
to  fight  with  a  European  Power,  it 
will  be  impossible  absolutely  to 
estimate  her  military  strength ; 
but  that,  though  she  has  been 
actively  engaged  since  1877  in 
perfecting  her  military  organisa- 
tion, yet  the  weaknesses  which  she 
showed  in  the  Turkish  war  were 
due  not  merely  to  temporary  de- 
fects, but  to  conditions  inherent 
in  the  nature  of  her  people  and 
her  Government.  That,  neverthe- 
less, her  special  aptitude  for  assim- 
ilating an  Eastern  people,  and  so 
rolling  up  her  strength  as  she  ad- 
vances towards  India,  is  a  real 
power  and  a  real  danger  to  us. 
That  that  advance  is  no  result  of 
accident,  or  of  such  causes  as  those 
which  have,  in  the  teeth  of  every 
sort  of  effort  of  the  Home  Govern- 
ment to  restrain  the  tendency,  led 
to  the  extension  of  our  Indian 
empire.  That  the  notion  that 
that  is  so  is  simply  the  result 
of  ignorant,  cosmopolitan,  easy  - 
going  pseudo-liberality  of  mind  in 
England.  That  the  advance  has 
been  designed  from  St  Petersburg, 
and  has  been  concealed  by  every 
artifice. 

7.  That  under  those  circum- 
stances our  interest  lies,  not  in  in- 
sular exclusiveness,  but  in  joining 


hands  with  those  who  have  as 
much  interest  as  we  have  in  oppos- 
ing the  designs  of  Russia.  That 
for  us,  therefore,  the  central  point 
of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe 
lies  in  the  relations  of  other  Powers 
to  Russia. 

8.  In  our  last  article  we  ex- 
amined the  counterweights,  Ger- 
many and  France.  Incidentally 
we  there  showed  why  we  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  any  reason 
for  fear  lest  either  of  them  will  be 
greatly  tempted  to  violate  the  neu- 
trality of  Belgium,  provided  Bel- 
gium performs  her  duty  ;  that  we 
shall  earn  no  gratitude  either  from 
Germany  or  France  by  not  fulfil- 
ling international  obligations  to 
Belgium  to  which  we  stand  dis- 
tinctly pledged  ;  and  that  certain- 
ly no  one  has  had  authority  to  de- 
clare that  we  intend  to  break  our 
word. 

In  our  next  and  final  article,  we* 
propose  to  examine  certain  ques- 
tions as  to  our  own  possible  alli- 
ances, and  more  especially  to  con- 
sider the  effect  upon  the  European 
balance  of  the  rise  of  the  young 
and  vigorous  Power  of  Italy,  and 
the  condition  of  Turkey,  and  to 
say  a  few  words  about  China.  We 
shall  then  be  able  to  lead  up  to 
our  general  conclusion  as  to  our 
future  policy  based  upon  the  con- 
siderations we  have  urged. 
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MONTEOSE    AND    THE     COVENANT     OF     1638. 


HER  Majesty  the  Queen,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  recent  visit  to  the 
ancient  church  of  St  Giles  in 
Edinburgh,  was  graciously  pleased 
to  express  surprise  that  it  con- 
tained no  memorial  of  the  great 
Montrose.  The  reproach  implied 
is  happily  in  course  of  being  re- 
moved, and  ere  long  the  name 
and  fame  of  Montrose  will  be 
adequately  commemorated  in  the 
place  where  he  is  buried. 

The  fact,  however,  is  very  re- 
markable, that  from  the  llth  May 
1661,  when  his  mutilated  and 
scattered  remains  having  been  dili- 
gently collected  were  with  great 
pomp  and  ceremony  interred,  down 
to  the  present  time — a  period  of 
more  than  two  centuries — no  stone 
or  inscription  of  any  kind  has  been 
placed  to  mark  the  spot.  Surely 
this  singular  omission  requires  and 
admits  of  some  explanation.  The 
explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the 
entire  failure  of  the  great  majority 
of  his  countrymen  to  form  an  accu- 
rate conception  of  the  career  and 
character  of  Montrose. 

By  some  he  has  been  worshipped 
as  the  champion  of  unlimited  mon- 
archy— of  the  royal  prerogative 
absolute  both  in  Church  and  State. 
By  others  he  has  been  denounced 
as  a  traitor  to  the  Covenant  and 
the  Church  of  which  he  had  pro- 
fessed himself  a  devoted  adherent. 
He  has  been  represented  as  bloody, 
cruel,  and  vindictive — an  intrigu- 
ing courtier,  fired  by  an  unholy 
ambition  and  by  jealousy  of  all 
who  did  or  might  stand  in  his  way. 
These  irrational  notions  and  pre- 
judices ought  to  have  been  dis- 
pelled ere  now  by  such  painstak- 
ing and  impartial  historians  as  Bur- 
ton and  Gardiner ;  but  much  of  the 
old  misconception  still  prevails,  and 


justifies  such  an  examination  of 
the  connection  of  Montrose  with 
the  National  Church  of  Scotland 
on  the  one  hand  and  with  King 
Charles  I.  on  the  other,  as  may 
define  to  unprejudiced  minds  the 
true  place  which  he  is  entitled  to 
hold  as  a  historical  personage  in 
the  troublous  years  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

But  if  there  be  misconception 
and  confusion  as  to  Montrose, 
what  shall  be  said  of  the  Covenant 
which  he  subscribed,  and  is  ac- 
cused of  having  afterwards  broken? 

It  may  well  be  doubted  whether, 
among  otherwise  conscientious  stu- 
dents of  history,  there  is  more 
than  a  small  percentage  of  per- 
sons who  have  really  read  and 
studied  that  important  historical 
document,  or  are  quite  clear  which 
of  the  various  Covenants  it  was 
that  was  adopted  in  1638  and  sub- 
scribed by  Montrose. 

The  earliest  of  the  Covenants 
was  subscribed  in  1557,  and  was 
drawn  up  and  presented  to  the  Queen 
Regent  for  the  purpose  of  stating 
and  explaining  the  essential  prin- 
ciples of  the  Reformers,  before  the 
Reformed  Church  was  recognised 
by  the  Legislature.  It  is  compara- 
tively short,  and  is  chiefly  occu- 
pied with  vehement  denunciations 
of  the  false  doctrines  of  the  old 
Church,  and  of  the  immoral  lives 
of  its  clergy;  but  the  exposition 
of  the  Reformed  doctrines  is  terse 
and  clear.  And  here  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  say  in  passing,  that  the 
fierce  invectives  against  Popery 
with  which  all  the  Covenants 
abound,  and  which,  if  uttered  in 
the  present  day,  must  appear  to  be 
nothing  but  an  offensive  anachron- 
ism, may  yet  very  well  have  been 
in  their  own  times  the  expression 
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of  righteous  indignation  uttered  by 
men  who  were  fighting  against 
powerful  and  unscrupulous  ene- 
mies, not  for  life  only,  but  for  what 
they  valued  far  more,  their  dearly 
bought  religious  liberty. 

The  "King's  Covenant,"  which 
is  the  second  in  order  of  time,  was 
framed  in  1580,  and  was  subscribed 
not  only  by  the  King  himself,  and 
by  all  the  members  of  his  Court, 
but  by  great  multitudes  of  people 
of  all  ranks  and  degrees.  As  this 
Covenant  is,  with  some  additions, 
the  same  as  that  afterwards  sub- 
scribed in  1638,  it  is  unnecessary 
at  present  to  advert  to  its  terms. 
But  the  occasion  of  its  renewal  in 
1638  would  hardly  be  intelligible 
without  reference  to  some  of  the 
events  of  the  intervening  fifty- 
eight  years. 

In  1580  James  VI.  was  a  boy  of 
fourteen.  His  early  preceptor, 
Buchanan,  was  on  his  deathbed; 
and  his  influence  was  gone,  and 
was  replaced  by  teaching  of  a  very 
different  kind.  At  that  early  and 
impressionable  age,  the  young  King 
was  taught  to  believe  that  instead 
of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  being 
a  constitutional  and  limited  mon- 
archy, as  in  former  times  no  one 
had  been  heard  to  dispute,  the 
sovereign  derived  from  divine  au- 
thority the  right  to  govern  his 
people  according  to  his  arbitrary 
will.  This  insidious  lesson  he 
greedily  absorbed,  and  it  was  the 
chief  business  of  his  after-life,  so 
far  as  he  could,  to  act  up  to  its 
principles. 

But  James,  with  all  his  foibles 
and  failings,  was  a  shrewd  man 
of  the  world,  and  knowing  that 
an  immediate  high-handed  policy 
would  be  resisted  to  the  death  by 
his  Scottish  subjects,  he  proceeded 
with  caution,  and  secured  by  strat- 
agem what  he  could  not  obtain 
openly  and  directly.  Absolute 
monarchy,  he  soon  found,  could 


not  coexist  with  a  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian Church ;  and  with  the 
National  Church,  therefore,  he  was 
perpetually  at  war  —  not  openly 
declared  war, — a  war  of  chicanery 
and  deceit  —  of  promises  freely 
made  and  lightly  broken — persecu- 
tion of  obnoxious  individuals — 
favour  and  flattery  of  the  more 
feeble  and  obsequious. 

By  these  means  he  procured 
the  restoration  of  the  bishops ; 
and  when  he  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  England,  he  availed 
himself  of  the  advice  and  assist- 
ance of  English  Churchmen  in  his 
great  scheme  to  bring  the  Nation- 
al Church  of  Scotland  into  confor- 
mity with  that  of  England.  But 
he  did  not  follow  the  advice  he 
thus  received,  when  he  thought  it 
rash  or  mistrusted  the  adviser. 

Finding  after  some  years'  experi- 
ence that  the  presence  of  the  restor- 
ed bishops  in  the  Parliaments  and 
General  Assemblies,  and  the  other 
means  which  he  had  employed  for 
reducing  many  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Church  at  these  meet- 
ings to  a  state  of  subjection  to 
his  will,  had  greatly  increased  his 
power  and  influence,  the  King, 
after  much  deliberation,  proposed 
in  1616  five  distinct  innovations 
(afterwards  well  known  as  the 
Five  Articles  of  Perth),  borrowed 
entirely  from  England,  requir- 
ing the  Communion  to  be  received 
by  the  people  kneeling,  author- 
ising the  Communion  to  be  ad- 
ministered to  dying  persons  in 
private,  permitting  baptism  in 
private  houses,  enjoining  the  keep- 
ing of  certain  festivals  as  in  the 
Church  of  England,  and  providing 
for  the  confirmation  of  children. 
These  new  observances  he  knew 
well  would  be  most  distasteful 
to  the  great  body  of  the  min- 
isters and  of  the  people  of  Scot- 
land— so  much  so,  that  he  distrust- 
ed even  the  General  Assembly,  con- 
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stituted  as  it  now  was.  He  was 
therefore  sorely  tempted  to  promul- 
gate and  enjoin  observance  of  the 
Articles  by  his  own  royal  authority 
alone.  To  this  course  he  was  en- 
couraged by  some  English  ecclesi- 
astics. But  he  preferred  the  wiser 
counsels  of  Archbishop  Spots- 
wood,1  who  objected  that  the 
Articles  "  had  at  no  time  been 
mentioned  to  the  Church,  nor  pro- 
poned in  any  of  their  meetings." 
This  ground  of  objection  to  the 
proposed  exercise  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative had  great  weight  even 
among  those  churchmen  who  were 
not  indisposed  to  the  innovations 
on  their  own  merits.  Patrick 
Forbes  of  Corse,  a  moderate  and  en- 
lightened churchman,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  touched  the 
point  very  shrewdly  in  a  letter  to 
Spotswood,  dated  February  16, 
1618:— 

"  If  wherein  our  Church  seemeth 
defective,  his  Majesty  would  so  far 
pity  our  weakness  and  tender  our 
peace  as  to  enforce  nothing  but 
which  first  in  a  fair  and  national 
council  were  determined,  wherein  his 
Highness  would  neither  make  any 
one  afraid  with  his  terror,  nor  pervert 
the  judgment  of  any  with  hope  of 
favour,  then  men  may  adventure  to  do 
service.  But  if  things  be  so  violently 
carried  as  no  end  may  appear  of  bitter 
contention,  neither  any  place  left  to 
men  placed  in  rooms  ;  but  (instead 
of  procuring  peace  and  reuniting  the 
hearts  of  brethren)  stir  the  coals  of  de- 
testable debate,  for  me,  I  have  no  cour- 
age to  be  a  partner  in  that  work."  2 

Influenced  by  the  prevalence  of 
these  views  among  those  whom 
he  counted  as  his  friends,  King 
James  was  saved  from  committing 
such  an  unconstitutional  invasion 
of  the  rights  of  the  National 
Church,  as  in  the  subsequent  reign 
contributed  perhaps  more  than 


any  other  single  event  to  the  loss 
of  his  unfortunate  son's  throne 
and  life. 

But  the  King,  though  thus  con- 
strained to  pause,  had  by  no  means 
abandoned  his  Five  Articles,  or  the 
policy  in  furtherance  of  which  they 
were  propounded.  While  on  a 
visit  to  Scotland  the  following 
year,  he  endeavoured  to  persuade 
the  Parliament  to  pass  an  Act 
giving  him  power,  "  with  advice  of 
the  archbishops  and  bishops,"  to 
make  ecclesiastical  laws  on  what 
he  called  "  matters  of  external 
policy,"  including,  of  course,  all 
forms  connected  with  the  celebra- 
tion of  public  worship  and  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments. 
The  prelates  suggested  that  "  in 
making  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  the 
advice  and  consent  of  presbyters 
was  also  required."  To  meet  this 
difficulty,  the  King  "  consented 
to  add  to  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  "  a  "  competent  number  of 
the  ministry."  But  the  proposal, 
as  thus  slightly  amended,  created 
such  an  outcry  among  the  gen- 
eral body  of  the  ministers,  and 
produced  such  a  formidable  pro- 
test, that  he  withdrew  the  intend- 
ed enactment  altogether,  "as  a 
thing  no  way  necessary,  the  pre- 
rogative of  his  Crown  bearing  him 
to  more  than  was  declared  by  it." 

Notwithstanding  this  boast,  with 
which  he  sought  to  cover  his  de- 
feat, James  was  too  prudent  to 
justify  it  in  action.  But  in  the 
Assembly  convened  at  Perth  in 
1618,  he  was  so  far  successful  in 
the  practice  of  his  usual  devices, 
as  described  by  Patrick  Forbes, 
making  some  "  afraid  with  his 
terror,"  and  "perverting  the  judg- 
ment" of  others  "  with  hope  of 
favour,"  that  the  Articles  were  car- 
ried by  a  majority  of  86  to  41, 3  and 


1  Spotswood's  History,  p.  529.  2  Calderwood's  History,  vol.  vii.  p.  295. 

3  Lyndesay's  Narration  of  the  Perth  Assembly,  p.  72. 
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were  subsequently  ratified  by  Par- 
liament in  1621,  a  sanction  of 
most  exceptional  occurrence ;  for, 
as  Dr  Burton  has  observed,  this 
"  is  the  only  statute  on  the  face  of 
the  records  of  the  Scottish  Par- 
liament which  either  authorises  or 
dictates  on  matters  of  religious 
ceremonial." l 

If  reliance  may  be  placed  on 
the  report  of  a  conversation  be- 
tween James  and  Archbishop  Wil- 
liams contained  in  Hacket's  life  of 
that  prelate  (p.  64),  the  King  had 
no  desire  to  carry  his  efforts  at 
conformity  between  the  two  Na- 
tional Churches  beyond  what  he 
had  achieved  in  1618-1621,  and 
resisted  sternly  suggestions  by 
Laud  to  impose  on  the  Church  of 
Scotland  the  English  Canons  and 
Liturgy.  The  statement  receives 
some  support  from  a  declaration 
made  by  the  King's  commissioner 
in  the  Parliament  by  which  the 
Articles  were  ratified,  assuring  the 
Church  and  people  of  Scotland  that 
if  they  acquiesced,  "  his  Majesty 
should  not  in  his  days  press  any 
more  change  or  alteration  in  mat- 
ters of  that  kind  without  their 
own  consents."  2 

But  the  Church  and  people  did 
not  acquiesce,  partly  perhaps  be- 
cause they  had  not  much  confi- 
dence in  the  King's  promises,  but 
still  more  because  the  innovations 
were  repugnant  to  their  cherished 
sentiments  and  traditions. 

The  attempts  to  enforce  com- 
pliance with  the  Articles,  which 
were  incessant  during  the  remain- 
ing years  of  James's  reign,  were  by 
no  means  successful, — how  unsuc- 
cessful is  perhaps  best  shown  by 
the  fact,  that  having  in  the  last 
year  of  his  life  ordered  by  proclama- 
tion that  the  Communion  should 
be  celebrated  in  all  the  churches 
of  Edinburgh  on  Christmas  -  day 


1624,  and  received  by  the  whole 
people  kneeling,  the  King  was 
prevailed  on  by  the  representations 
of  the  corporation  of  the  city  and 
of  some  of  the  bishops,  to  issue 
another  proclamation  conceived  in 
his  grandiose  style,  "  following  his 
accustomed  gracious  inclination, 
rather  to  pity  nor  to  punish  the 
errors  and  faults  of  his  people,"  by 
which  he  withdrew  the  offensive 
order.  This  was  one  of  the  last 
acts  of  James's  life,  and  one  of 
the  occasions,  not  too  frequent,  on 
which  his  sagacity  and  prudence 
were  permitted  to  overcome  his 
vanity  and  obstinacy. 

At  the  period  of  James's  death, 
the  condition  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  was  very  unsettled.  The 
restoration  of  the  order  of  bishops 
was  vehemently  resented  at  the 
time  (1606);  but  the  ground  of 
the  Church's  dislike  to  this  order 
was  not  so  much  that  it  was  un- 
scriptural,  or  in  itself  inconsistent 
with  Protestant  institutions,  as 
that  it  was  associated  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  with  the  age  of 
Popery,  and  that  the  act  of  res- 
toration was  carried  with  a  high- 
handed disregard  of  the  feelings 
and  wishes  of  the  Church  gener- 
ally. The  effect  was  that  the 
government  of  the  Church  was  of 
a  mixed  and  most  anomalous  char- 
acter; for  while  bishops  were  ap- 
pointed, the  distinctive  marks  of 
the  Presbyterian  polity  still  re- 
mained in  the  various  judicatories 
of  kirk-sessions,  presbyteries,  and 
provincial  synods,  which  were  left 
undisturbed.  How  far  moderate 
and  conciliatory  measures  might 
have  ultimately  reconciled  the 
Church  and  the  people  to  what 
in  the  language  of  the  day  was 
called  a  "limited  prelacy  "  cannot 
be  confidently  atfirmed ;  but  such  a 
result  was  by  no  means  impossible. 


1  History,  vol.  vi.  p.  329. 


*  Spotswood'a  History,  p.  543. 
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The  Perth  innovations  created 
a  more  serious  difficulty  ;  but  even 
here,  lapse  of  time,  the  rise  of  an- 
other generation,  and  a  farther 
consideration  of  the  substance  of 
these  observances,  might  have 
gradually  brought  about  that  gen- 
eral acquiescence  which  violent 
proclamations,  tyrannical  orders, 
and  harsh  penalties  had  failed  to 
secure. 

The  adoption  of  the  English 
Liturgy  was  another  difficulty,  but 
one  which  has  been  a  good  deal 
exaggerated.  There  can  be  no 
greater  mistake  than  to  suppose 
that  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scot- 
land had  any  repugnance  to  the 
use  of  settled  forms  for  the  con- 
duct of  public  worship.  So  far 
back  as  1557,  the  year  of  the 
first  Covenant,  the  Second  Book 
of  Edward  VI.  had  been  recom- 
mended, and  was  freely  used  in 
the  parish  churches l  till  it  was 
superseded  by  the  Genevan  Book 
of  Common  Order,  the  universal 
adoption  and  use  of  which  by  the 
National  Church  is  proved  by  the 
number  of  editions  published  in 
Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  and  other 
places  within  eighty  years  immedi- 
ately after  the  Reformation — not 
less  than  twenty -seven  separate 
editions,  besides  many  printed  to 
bind  up  with  Bibles  2 — and  by  the 
unimpeachable  contemporary  au- 
thority of  Alexander  Henderson 
in  his  interesting  tract  on  the 
Government  and  Order  of  the 
Church,  published  in  1641. 

In  James's  time,  therefore,  the 
difficulty  was  not  about  the  use  of 
a  liturgy — for  a  liturgy  there  had 
been  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Reformation — but  about  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Liturgy  of  the 
English  Church,  which  was  resisted 


chiefly  because  it  was  English, 
and  because  people  generally  were 
quite  satisfied  with  the  Book  of 
Common  Order.  But  if  the  aspi- 
rations of  such  men  as  Chilling- 
worth  and  John  Hales  of  Eton 
could  have  been  realised,  and  pub- 
lic forms  of  service  so  framed  as 
that  they  "  contained  only  such 
things  as  in  which  all  Christians 
do  agree,"3  that  might  probably 
have  been  an  eirenicon  welcome 
to  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  King 
James's  time.  "  If  matters  had 
been  allowed  to  take  their  course, 
it  is  not  impossible  that  the  Church 
of  Scotland  would  have  been,  the 
first  to  give  an  example  of  that 
comprehensive  tolerance  which  was 
the  ideal  of  Chillingworth  and 
Hales."4  Such  is  the  well-con- 
sidered opinion  of  one  of  the  most 
judicious  of  modern  historians. 

If  this  be  in  any  degree  a  cor- 
rect representation  of  the  state  of 
feeling  in  the  National  Church  at 
the  dawn  of  a  new  reign,  there  was 
surely  a  promising  field  for  com- 
promise and  conciliation.  The 
alternative  open  to  King  Charles 
was  moderation  or  "  Thorough," 
and  all  the  world  knows  what 
was  his  choice,  and  what  fruits 
it  bore. 

It  is  the  custom  of  a  certain 
class  of  writers  to  stigmatise  the 
Covenanters  as  fanatics ;  but  as 
regards  the  period  now  under  con- 
sideration, this  is  an  unjust  charge. 
Individuals  of  course  there  were 
meriting  the  appellation,  who, 
however,  formed  the  exception  and 
not  the  rule ;  and  later  on,  the 
name  of  Covenanters  was  usurped 
by  a  party  of  very  different  prin- 
ciples and  aims,  who  were  as 
blindly  fanatical  as  the  King  him- 
self. But  surely  there  never  lived 


1  Sprot's  Introduction  to  Book  of  Common  Order,  p.  xiii.  2  Sprot,  p.  237. 

3  Tract  on  Schism.     Hales's  Works,  Glasgow  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  126. 

4  Gardiner's  Fall  of  the  Monarchy,  vol.  i.  p.  99. 
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a  more  intense  fanatic  than  Charles 
I.  He  had  chalked  out  for  him- 
self a  line  of  action  in  all  matters, 
both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  quite 
inconsistent  with  a  limited  mon- 
archy. He  conceived  that  the 
task  was  imposed  on  him  by  divine 
authority  to  guide  the  destinies 
of  both  England  and  Scotland  ac- 
cording to  his  own  judgment  and 
will,  without  any  consideration  of 
the  opinions,  desires,  or  judgment 
of  his  subjects  or  of  their  repre- 
sentatives ;  and  the  inference  was 
clear  enough,  that  to  shrink  from 
asserting  his  absolute  rights  would 
be  a  dereliction  of  the  duty  he 
owed  to  the  Almighty. 

The  strength  and  thoroughness 
of  his  convictions  need  not  be 
questioned.  His  whole  life  goes 
to  prove  that  he  firmly  believed  he 
was  acting  under  the  guidance  of 
his  conscience.  But  fanatics  for- 
get that  conscience  may  be  blinded 
and  misled  by  passion  and  pre- 
judice quite  as  much  as  by  self- 
interest  and  other  baser  motives. 
It  is  this  very  forgetfulness  that 
makes  them  fanatics,  and  that 
leads  them  on  in  a  downward 
career,  till  reason  is  completely 
silenced,  and  everything  is  sacri- 
ficed to  the  one  great  object — 
not  only  all  considerations  of  pro- 
priety and  expediency,  but  all 
regard  for  truth,  honour,  and  jus- 
tice. Such  is  the  sad  picture 
which  history  has  painted  of  the 
public  life  of  Charles. 

For  the  present  purpose  it  is 
not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the 
course  of  events  which  led  up  to 
the  inevitable  crisis. 

The  Canons  and  Service-book 
which  had  been  prepared  by  Arch- 
bishop Laud  under  the  instructions 
of  the  King  were  not  submitted  to 


the  consideration  of  the  National 
Church.  It  was  not  even  pretended 
that  in  any  form  the  assent  of  the 
Church  had  been  asked  or  obtained. 
As  little  had  they  received  any 
legislative  sanction. 

"  Whoever,"  says  Dr  Burton,  "  may 
have  given  personal  help  in  their  pre- 
paration, they  were  adopted  by  the 
King,  and  were  as  much  his  sole  per- 
sonal act  as  if  he  had  penned  them  all 
alone  in  his  cabinet,  and  sent  them  as 
a  despatch  to  those  who  were  to  obey 
their  injunctions.  On  no  record  of 
ecclesiastical  council  or  other  deliber- 
ative body  is  any  trace  of  their  for- 
mation or  adoption  to  be  found.  .  .  . 
What  in  practical  business  the  issuing 
of  the  Canons  most  nearly  resembles, 
is  the  issuing  of  a  general  order  by 
the  commander-in-chief  of  an  army. 
...  A  complete  code  of  laws  for 
the  government  of  a  Church,  issued  by 
a  sovereign  without  official  consulta- 
tion with  the  responsible  representa- 
tives of  that  Church,  is  unexampled 
in  European  history." l 

If  any  one  should  hesitate  to 
adopt  this  language  as  extravagant 
or  inappropriate,  he  will  find  in 
the  contemporary  history  of  the 
parson  of  Rothiemay,  a  sober- 
minded  man  of  a  Cavalier  family, 
who  rather  favoured  the  bishops, 
quite  as  strong  a  denunciation  of 
the  unconstitutional  manner  in 
which  this  new  form  of  govern- 
ment and  worship  was  sought  to 
be  thrust  on  the  National  Church.2 
No  constitutional  lawyer  or  jur- 
ist has  ever  been  found  seriously  to 
defend  the  legality  of  the  King's 
letters  patent  prefixed  to  the  Can- 
ons, dated  23d  May  1635,  or  of 
the  proclamation  of  20th  Decem- 
ber 1636,  prefixed  to  the  edition 
of  the  Liturgy  published  in  1637. 
The  lawyers  of  the  day  were  prac- 
tically unanimous  on  the  question ; 


1  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  vi.  pp.  397,  398. 

2  Gordon's  History  of  Scots  Affairs,  vol.  ii.  p.  92. 
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and  the  King's  Advocate,  Sir 
Thomas  Hope,  a  man  of  integrity 
and  loyalty,  expressed  his  opinion 
that  the  "supplicants"  against  the 
enforcement  of  the  letters  patent 
and  proclamation  were  acting  with- 
in their  rights.1 

It  was  very  soon  brought  home 
to  the  minds  of  the  King's  advisers 
in  Scotland  that  a  great  blunder 
had  been  committed,  and  the  only 
effectual  mode  of  repairing  it  was 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Canons  and 
Liturgy.  But  nothing  was  farther 
from  Charles's  thoughts  at  this 
time  than  a  surrender.  He  pro- 
fessed that  there  was  no  intention 
to  do  anything  "  against  the  laud- 
able laws  of  this  his  Majesty's 
native  kingdom."  But — 

"  Scotsmen  had  made  up  their 
minds,  with  almost  complete  unan- 
imity, that  those  laudable  laws  had 
been  broken.  And  it  must  be  settled, 
once  for  all,  whether  it  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law  of  Scotland 
that  a  king  could  change  the  forms  of 
worship  without  the  sanction  of  any 
legislative  assembly  whatever." 2 

This  was  the  momentous  ques- 
tion on  which  the  King  was  at 
variance  with  the  Church  and 
nation ;  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  question  was  brought  before  a 
court  of  law  for  determination,  if 
it  was  in  legal  and  constitutional 
form,  which  nobody  doubted,  was 
almost  conclusive  of  the  question 
itself.  To  the  proclamation  of 
20th  December  1636  was  appended 
a  warrant  for  letters  of  horning, 
clearly  showing  that  the  King  an- 
ticipated determined  resistance  to 
the  introduction  and  use  of  the 
Liturgy,  and  that  he  and  his  legal 
advisers  saw  no  way  of  enforcing 
his  orders  except  by  adopting  the 
ordinary  form  of  execution  by 


which  obligations  among  subjects 
are  enforced. 

If  letters  of  horning  can  be 
shown,  to  proceed  on  insufficient  or 
illegal  grounds,  the  remedy  for  the 
person  charged  is,  to  present  to 
some  competent  court  a  bill  pray- 
ing for  suspension  of  the  letters 
and  charge ;  and  if  his  reasons  of 
suspension  be  well  founded,  he  will 
obtain  judgment,  freeing  him  of 
all  their  consequences.  This  was 
the  course  adopted  by  three  of  the 
ministers  (of  whom  Henderson  was 
one)  who  had  been  charged  to  buy 
and  use  the  new  Prayer-book. 

The  chief  reasons  adduced  by 
the  suspenders  against  the  charge 
to  buy  and  use  the  Service-book, 
are  stated  in  their  formal  applica- 
tion to  the  Privy  Council,  before 
which,  as  one  of  the  ordinary  law 
courts,  the  case  came  to  be  tried. 
They  have  been  very  fairly  sum- 
marised by  Rothes : — 

"  Because  this  said  Book  wanted 
the  warrand  of  the  General  Assembly, 
the  representative  Kirk  of  this  King- 
dom, which  hath  only  power  and 
was  ever  in  use  to  give  directions  in 
matters  of  God's  worship ;  and  wanted 
the  warrand  of  Parliament,  which 
hath  ever  been  thought  necessary  in 
such  cases ;  because  the  liberties  of 
the  Kirk  of  Scotland  and  form  of 
worship  received  at  the  Eeformation 
are  established  in  General  Assemblies 
and  ratified  in  Parliament  and  in  con- 
tinual possession  since  ;  and  because 
the  Book  enforced  departeth  from  the 
worship  and  Reformation  of  this 
Kirk,  and  in  points  most  material 
doth  draw  near  to  the  Kirk  of  Home, 
which  in  superstition,  heresy,  idol- 
atry, tyranny,  is  as  anti  -  Christian 
now  as  ever  she  was."3 

The  result  of  the  litigation  was 
not  altogether  satisfactory  to  either 
party,  though  the  general  impres- 
sion was  that  it  was  unfavour- 


1  Burnet's  Lives  of  the  Hamiltons,  p.  53. 

2  Gardiner's  Fall  of  the  Monarchy,  vol.  i.  p.  122. 

3  Rothes's  Relation,  p.  5.]^  See  the  document  in  extenso,  ibid.,  pp.  45,  46. 
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able  to  the  King.  The  Council  did 
not  find  it  necessary  to  determine 
whether,  it  was  within  the  power 
of  the  Crown  and  the  Executive 
to  enforce  the  proclamation  pre- 
fixed to  the  Service-book,  being  of 
opinion  that  the  letters  of  horning 
extended  only  to  the  buying  of 
the  book,  and  not  to  its  use.1  The 
reluctance  of  the  Privy  Council  to 
decide  the  main  question  plainly 
arose  from  this  consideration,  that 
if  they  had  read  the  proclamation 
according  to  its  natural  meaning, 
and  held  that  the  charge  extended 
to  the  use  as  well  as  the  purchase 
of  the  book,  they  must  then  have 
decided  whether  the  proclamation 
was  within  the  King's  constitu- 
tional power  or  not ;  and  which- 
ever way  that  question  might  be 
decided  in  the  particular  case,  the 
very  fact  that  one  of  the  courts 
of  ordinary  jurisdiction  could  law- 
fully entertain  the  question  would 
have  proved,  not  to  educated  law- 
yers only  but  to  the  general  public, 
that  the  King  was  not  the  absolute 
monarch  he  claimed  to  be,  but  was 
liable  to  be  restrained  in  his  ex- 
cesses by  an  appeal  to  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  kingdom,  as 
administered  by  established  judi- 
catories. 

The  startling  events  of  the  year 
1637-38,  the  riot  in  St  Giles's 
Church,  the  showers  of  procla- 
mations in  the  name  of  the  King 
and  the  equally  numerous  protes- 
tations by  the  Church  party,  the 
picturesque  and  pathetic  scene  in 
the  churchyard  of  the  Greyfriars 
at  the  renewal  of  the  Covenant, 
are  familiar  to  all  readers  ;  but  the 
important  inquiry  is,  What  was 
the  position  taken  by  those  who 
subscribed  the  Covenant  on  this 
occasion,  and  of  the  vast  majority 
of  all  classes  and  ranks  of  Scots- 
men who  afterwards  followed  their 


example?  This  must  be  deter- 
mined by  an  appeal,  in  the  first 
instance  at  least,  to  the  text  of 
the  document  itself,  which  is  no 
mere  outpouring  of  religious  en- 
thusiasm, but  a  well -conceived 
and  temperately,  though  forcibly, 
expressed  exposition  of  the  princi- 
ples which  the  subscribers  bound 
themselves  to  maintain  at  all 
hazards. 

The  first  part  of  the  document 
is  a  simple  repetition  of  the  King's 
Covenant  of  1580,  which,  as  has 
been  frequently  observed,  is  almost 
entirely  of  a  negative  character, 
renouncing  and  condemning  in 
some  detail  the  errors  of  Popery, 
concluding  with  this  protest  and 
promise  : — 

"  And  because  we  perceive  that  the 
quietness  and  stability  of  our  religion 
and  Kirk  doth  depend  on  the  safety 
and  good  behaviour  of  the  Kings 
Majesty  as  upon  a  comfortable  instru- 
ment of  God  s  mercy  granted  to  this 
country  for  maintaining  of  His  Kirk 
and  ministration  of  justice  amongst 
us,  we  protest  and  promise  with  our 
hearts,  under  the  same  oath,  hand- 
writ,  and  pains,  that  we  shall  defend 
his  person  and  authority  with  our 
goods,  bodies,  and  lives,  in  defence  of 
Christ  his  Evangel,  liberties  of  our 
country,  ministration  of  justice,  and 
punishment  of  iniquity,  against  all 
enemies  within  this  realm  or  with- 
out, as  we  desire  our  God  to  be  a 
strong  and  merciful  defender  to  us  in 
the  day  of  our  death  and  coming  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom,  with 
the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  be 
all  honour  and  glory  eternally."8 

The  second  part  of  the  Covenant 
of  1638  contains  a  somewhat 
lengthy  recitation  of  all  the  Acts 
of  Parliament  passed  at  and  since 
the  Reformation  in  favour  of  the 
Reformed  Church.  The  third,  be- 
ing the  operative  and  obligatory 
part,  requires  the  closest  attention. 


1  Burton,  vol.  vi.  p.  449. 


2  Large  Declaration,  p.  59. 
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But  the  substance  of  it  may  be 
thus  summarised  :  the  noblemen, 
barons,  gentlemen,  burgesses,  min- 
isters, and  commons  subscribing, 
agree  and  resolve  to  adhere  to  and 
defend  the  true  religion,  as  ex- 
pounded in  the  former  Covenant 
or  Confession,  forbearing  the 
practice  of  all  innovations  already 
introduced  in  the  matter  of  the 
worship  of  God,  and  all  corrup- 
tions of  public  government,  "  till 
they  be  tried  and  allowed  in  the 
Assemblies  and  in  Parliaments  ;  " 
and  believing  that  the  innovations 
and  evils  complained  of  have  no 
warrant  in  the  Word  of  God,  are 
contrary  to  the  previous  Confes- 
sions of  the  Church  and  to  the 
above-recited  Acts  of  Parliament, 
and  tend  to  the  re-establishment  of 
Popery,  they  declare  that  the  Con- 
fessions are  to  be  interpreted  as 
applying  to  the  recent  innovations 
as  much  as  to  the  errors  therein 
expressly  renounced,  and  promise 
and  swear  to  continue  in  the  pro- 
fession and  obedience  of  the  true 
religion,  and  defend  the  same,  and 
resist  all  contrary  errors  and  cor- 
ruptions : — 

"  And  in  like  manner  with  the  same 
heart  we  declare  before  God  and  men 
that  we  have  no  intention  nor  desire 
to  attempt  anything  that  may  turn 
to  the  dishonour  of  God  or  to  the 
diminution  of  the  King's  greatness 
or  authority.  But  on  the  contrair, 
we  promise  and  swear  that  we  shall, 
to  the  uttermost  of  our  power,  with 
our  means  and  lives,  stand  to  the 
defence  of  our  dread  sovereign,  the 
King's  Majesty,  his  person,  and  au- 
thority, in  the  defence  and  preser- 
vation of  the  foresaid  true  religion, 
liberties,  and  laws  of  the  kingdom ; 
as  also  to  the  mutual  defence  and 
assistance,  every  one  of  us  of  another, 
in  the  same  cause  of  maintaining  the 
true  religion  and  his  Majesty's  au- 
thority, with  our  best  counsel,  our 
bodies,  means,  and  whole  power, 


against  all  sorts  of  persons  whatso- 
ever ;  so  that  whatsoever  shall  be 
done  to  the  least  of  us  for  that  cause 
shall  be  taken  as  done  to  us  all  in 
general,  and  to  every  one  of  us  in  par- 
ticular. .  .  .  Neither  do  we  fear  the 
foul  aspersions  of  rebellion,  combina- 
tion, or  what  else  our  adversaries, 
from  their  craft  and  malice,  would 
put  upon  us,  seeing  that  what  we  do 
is  so  well  warranted,  and  ariseth  from 
an  unfeigned  desire  to  maintain  the 
true  worship  of  God,  the  majesty  of 
the  King,  and  the  peace  of  the  king- 
dom, for  the  common  happiness  of 
ourselves  and  the  posterity."1 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  this 
Covenant  in  other  respects,  it  is 
certainly  entitled  to  the  merit  of 
candour  and  straightforward  state- 
ment. The  complaint  on  which 
it  is  mainly  based  is  the  unconsti- 
tutional attempt  to  override,  by 
royal  authority  alone,  the  estab- 
lished constitution  of  the  Church 
as  defined  by  Acts  of  Parliament 
and  of  Assemblies.  The  distinct 
professions  of  loyalty  which  it  con- 
tains have  been  sneered  at  as  entire- 
ly hypocritical  and  insincere  ;  and 
no  doubt  the  loyalty  which  the  sub- 
scribers profess  is  not  the  kind  of 
loyalty  which  would  give  satisfac- 
tion to  King  Charles,  because  it  is 
not  a  profession  and  undertaking 
of  passive  obedience,  but  only  such 
loyalty  as  may  be  conscientiously 
felt  and  professed  by  an  independ- 
ent nation  to  a  constitutional  mon- 
arch. This  is  the  only  loyalty  that 
was  ever  professed  by  the  people 
of  Scotland  to  any  of  their  kings. 
Never  was  a  king  more  beloved  by 
his  people  than  Robert  Bruce,  and 
never  were  the  Scottish  people 
more  enthusiastically  loyal  than 
after  his  first  successful  expulsion 
of  the  English ;  and  yet  when  an- 
other invasion  was  threatened,  ap- 
parently with  the  approbation  of 
the  Pope,  it  is  thus  (in  addressing 


1  Large  Declaration,  p.  65. 
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a  remonstrance  to  his  Holiness) 
that  this  most  loyal  people  speak 
of  their  beloved  king  : — 

"Divine  Providence,  his  right  of 
succession,  and  the  well-earned  assent 
of  us  all,  have,  according  to  our  laws 
and  customs,  made  him  our  Prince 
and  King.  To  him,  by  reason  both  of 
his  right  and  his  merits,  we  are  bound 
and  are  most  willing  in  all  things  to 
adhere.  But  if  he  depart  from  his 
undertakings  and  be  willing  to  betray 
us  and  our  kingdom  to  the  King  of 
England  or  the  English,  we  shall 
forthwith  endeavour  to  expel  him  as 
our  enemy  and  the  subverter  of  our 
rights  and  his  own,  and  make  another 
King,  able  to  defend  us  ;  for  so  long 
as  a  hundred  of  us  remain  alive,  we 
shall  never  submit  to  the  dominion  of 
England  ;  for  we  fight  not  for  glory, 
riches,  or  honours,  but  for  liberty 
only,  which  no  good  man  loses  but 
with  his  life."1 

Loyalty  was  always  a  deep-seated 
sentiment  and  an  active  influence 
among  the  people  of  Scotland,  but 
it  was  not  inconsistent  with  their 
passionate  love  of  personal  and 
political  freedom  and  national  in- 
dependence. It  seems  very  strange 
now,  looking  back  to  the  history 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  that 
in  Scotland — free  and  independent 
Scotland  —  which  never  had  any 
equivalent  of  the  English  Magna 
Charta,  because  nothing  of  the  kind 
was  needed, — where  there  were  no 
Forest  Laws,  no  writ  of  Extent, 
none  of  the  trappings  or  appendages 
of  absolute  monarchy,  and  where, 
before  the  union  of  the  Crowns, 
the  very  name  of  prerogative  was 
almost  unknown — where  the  true 
legislative  authority  was  vested  in 
the  estates  of  the  realm,  without 
whose  sanction  the  King  was 
powerless  to  alter  one  jot  or  tit- 
tle of  the  constitution  or  of  the 
statute  law,  —  so  outrageous  an 
attempt  should  have  been  made 


to  subvert  the  existing  constitu- 
tion of  the  National  Church  by 
royal  proclamation.  Surely  no 
candid  and  well-informed  student 
of  the  history  and  constitution 
of  Scotland  can  dispute  that  the 
nation  were  left  without  any  alter- 
native, and  were  bound  to  rise,  as 
they  did  in  such  strength  of  num- 
bers and  influence,  in  defence  of 
their  constitutional  rights. 

It  is  the  more  necessary  to  in- 
sist on  the  true  significance  of  this 
chapter  of  national  history  on  ac- 
count of  the  ignorance  existing 
even  in  the  present  day  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  Covenant  of  1638, 
its  design  and  effect.  Professor 
Masson,  who  has  made  himself 
master  of  the  whole  materials  for 
the  history  of  this  period,  thus 
forcibly  expresses  himself  : — 

"Though  the  Scottish  Covenant 
and  the  Scottish  Covenanters  have 
been  spoken  about  and  written  about 
abundantly  enough,  there  is  no  sub- 
ject on  which,  even  within  Scotland 
itself,  there  is  a  greater  amount  of 
ignorance  and  misconception  arising 
from  contentedness  with  mere  phrases 
and  perverse  confusion  of  dates  and 
things.  There  was  to  be  a  subsequent 
and  totally  different  Covenant  com- 
mon to  Scotland  and  England,  and 
the  name  of  Covenanters  was  to  be 
applied  in  a  special  manner,  and  by  a 
kind  of  historical  prolongation,  to  the 
humble  and  vexed  residue  in  Scotland 
of  the  persevering  adherents  of  both 
documents  in  the  reigns  of  Charles 
II.  and  James  II. ;  but  this  original 
Covenant  of  March  1638  was  a  purely 
and  exclusively  Scottish  document, 
and  the  real  Covenanters  of  that  date, 
the  first  properly  historical  Covenan- 
ters, were  no  humble  or  persecuted 
fraction  of  the  community,  but  were 
simply  the  whole  flower  and  strength 
of  the  Scottish  nation,  from  the  high- 
est peerage  to  the  lowest  peasantry, 
banded  in  defiance  to  Laud  and  to  the 
political  and  ecclesiastical  absolutism 
of  Charles  the  First."  * 


1  Acts  of  Parl.  of  Scot,  vol.  i.  p.  114;  Fordun  &  Goodal,  vol.  ii.  pp.  275,  276. 

2  Life  of  Milton,  vol.  i.  p.  728. 
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Within  the  space  of  about  five 
years,  a  marked  and  most  unfa- 
vourable change  took  place  in  the 
spirit  and  conduct  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Church  party  ;  and  that  two 
such  manifestoes  as  the  Covenant 
of  1638  and  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant  of  1643  should  stand 
so  near  to  one  another  in  point  of 
time  and  differ  so  widely  in  their 
whole  scope  and  purpose,  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  facts  in  the 
history  of  the  troubles.  The  one 
was  constitutional  and  conserva- 
tive. It  was  a  defence  of  the 
National  Church,  of  its  principles, 
its  rights,  and  its  liberties,  and  its 
end  and  aim  was  the  maintenance 
and  preservation  of  that  Church. 
The  other  was  aggressive  and  re- 
volutionary. Instead  of  being 
directed  to  the  defence  of  the  Na- 
tional Church  of  Scotland,  its  ob- 
vious and  undisguised  object  was 
the  subversion  of  the  National 
Church  of  England,  the  abolition 
of  its  government,  worship,  and 
discipline.  The  one  was  a  vigor- 
ous, manly,  and  perfectly  legal 
declaration  and  protest  in  favour 
of  liberty.  The  other  preached  a 
crusade  of  intolerance. 

This  contrast  affords  the  true 
key  to  the  conduct  and  career  of 
Montrose. 

The  prevailing  ignorance  of  the 
nature  of  the  Covenant  of  1638, 
and  of  the  character  and  mo- 
tives of  those  by  whom  it  was  sup- 
ported, has  led  some  writers  to  hunt 
about  for  reasons  to  account  for 
Montrose's  adherence  to  the  Church 
party  at  this  time,  which  they 
conceive  to  be  irreconcilable  with 
his  natural  tendencies  and  with  his 
subsequent  conduct.  It  has  been 
ascribed  to  a  feeling  of  resent- 
ment on  account  of  a  supposed 
coolness  of  his  reception  at  Court 
upon  his  return  from  foreign  travel 
in  1636.  The  fact  of  the  ungra- 
cious reception  seems  to  rest  chiefly 


on  the  authority  of  Heylyn,  the 
chaplain  and  biographer  of  Laud ; 
and,  though  adopted  by  other 
writers,  it  is  probably  nothing 
more  than  a  piece  of  Court  gossip, 
which,  even  if  true,  would  not  be 
of  much  consequence. 

Mr  Napier  has  taken  as  his  text 
a  line  in  one  of  Baillie's  letters,  in 
which,  speaking  of  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Church  party  at  which  Mon- 
trose was  present  (15th  Nov.  1637), 
he  says,  "The  canniness  of  Rothes 
brought  in  Montrose  to  our  party ; " 
and  on  this  text  he  discourses  at 
great  length,  convincing  himself, 
and  probably  many  of  his  readers 
also,  that  in  subscribing  the  Cov- 
enant Montrose  was  not  exercis- 
ing his  own  judgment,  or,  indeed, 
applying  his  mind  at  all  to  the 
momentous  question  which  then 
agitated  the  whole  intelligent  pop- 
ulation of  Scotland,  but  suffered 
himself  to  be  seduced  by  the  rep- 
resentations and  importunities  of 
a  skilful  and  experienced  leader. 
This  is  not  a  little  inconsistent 
with  Mr  Napier's  worship  of  his 
hero ;  but  what  is  of  more  conse- 
quence, it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
evidence  which,  as  a  patient  and 
diligent  inquirer,  he  has  honestly 
produced.  The  charge  thus  made 
against  Montrose,  for  it  is  nothing 
less,  of  reckless  indifference  to  his 
country's  and  his  sovereign's  inter- 
ests, of  course  involves  the  imputa- 
tion, that  at  this  period  of  his  life 
he  had  never  turned  his  thoughts 
to  public  affairs  and  was  altogether 
unacquainted  with  the  political 
history  of  his  own  country.  But 
Mr  Napier  has  recovered  and 
printed  in  full  two  letters  which 
most  effectually  refute  all  such 
suggestions.  The  first  is  written  to 
some  person  unknown,  and  is  rather 
an  essay  on  civil  government  than 
a  familiar  epistle.  In  speaking 
of  the  power  essential  to  supreme 
government,  whether  monarchical, 
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oligarchical,    or     republican,    the 
writer  says : — 

"  This  power  is  strong  and  durable 
where  it  is  temperate,  when  it  is  pos- 
sessed (with  the  essential  parts  fore- 
said)  with  moderation  and  limitation 
by  the  law  of  God,  of  nature,  and  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  country.  It 
is  weak  when  it  is  restrained  of  these 
essential  parts  ;  and  it  is  weak  also 
when  it  is  extended  beyond  the  laws 
whereby  it  is  bounded  ;  which  could 
never  be  at  any  time  endured  by  the 
people  of  the  Western  part  of  the 
world,  and  by  those  of  Scotland  as  little 
as  any.  .  .  .  There  is  a  fair  and 
justifiable  way  for  subjects  to  procure 
a  moderate  government  incumbent  to 
them  in  duty ;  which  is  to  endeav- 
our the  security  of  religion  and  just 
liberties,  the  matter  on  which  the 
exorbitancy  of  a  prince's  power  doth 
work  ;  which  being  secured,  his  power 
must  needs  be  temperate  and  run  in 
the  even  channel.  But  it  may  be 
demanded,  how  shall  the  people's  just 
liberties  be  preserved  if  they  be  not 
known,  and  how  known  if  they  be 
not  determined  to  be  such?  It  is 
answered,  the  laws  contain  them ; 
and  the  Parliaments,  which  have 
ever  been  the  bulwarks  of  subjects' 
liberties  in  monarchies,  may  advise 
new  laws  against  emergent  occasions 
which  prejudge  their  liberties."1 

When  this  letter  was  written, 
Montrose  had  to  some  extent  lost 
confidence  in  the  leaders  of  the 
Church.  He  had  been  dissatisfied 
with  the  way  in  which  they  had 
received  the  King's  surrender,  as  it 
may  well  be  called,  in  September 
1638,  when  he  sent  Hamilton  to 
Scotland  with  full  instructions  to 
proclaim  that  he  absolutely  revoked 
the  Service-book,  Canons,  and  High 
Commission,  discharged  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Five  Articles  of  Perth, 
consented  to  the  repeal  of  the  Act 
of  Parliament  requiring  their  ob- 
servance, and  signified  his  inten- 
tion, along  with  the  Lords  of  the 


Privy  Council,  to  subscribe  the 
Covenant  of  1580.2  The  older  and 
more  experienced  leaders  of  the 
Church  suspected  and  distrusted 
this  apparently  absolute  surrender; 
but  Montrose,  with  the  natural  im- 
pulse of  agenerous  disposition,  would 
not  permit  himself  to  doubt  the 
honour  of  his  sovereign.  We  know 
now  whose  forecast  was  the  more 
accurate ;  but  it  is  certainly  not  to 
be  visited  on  Montrose  as  a  moral 
delinquency  that  he  was  misled  by 
the  craft  of  Charles.  It  was  not 
the  last  time  that  he  was  to  be  so 
deceived. 

This  letter  or  essay  is  a  very  re- 
markable production,  and  enunci- 
ates with  precision  the  constitu- 
tional doctrine  on  which  the  Cove- 
nant of  1638  is  based.  It  reads 
almost  like  a  direct  defence  of  that 
Covenant  in  some  of  its  parts,  and 
evinces  a  calmness  of  judgment 
and  a  depth  of  thought  which  are 
not  reconcilable  with  the  popular 
estimate  of  Montrose 's  character, 
and  show  him  to  be  capable  of 
such  moderate  and  conciliatory 
views  as,  if  adopted  in  time,  might 
have  saved  the  country  from  civil 
war. 

The  other  letter  is  addressed  by 
Montrose  to  the  King  in  1641,  and 
after  mentioning  the  "  distemper  " 
prevailing  in  Scotland,  thus  pro- 
ceeds : — 

"  The  cause  is  a  fear  and  apprehen- 
sion, not  without  some  reason,  of 
changes  in  religion,  and  that  supersti- 
tious worship  shall  be  brought  in  upon 
it,  and  therewith  all  their  laws  in- 
fringed and  their  liberties  invaded. 
Free  them,  sir,  from  this  fear,  as  you 
are  far  from  any  such  thoughts,  and 
undoubtedly  you  shall  thereby  settle 
that  State  in  a  firm  obedience  to  you 
in  all  time  coming.  They  have  no 
other  end  but  to  preserve  their  reli- 
gion in  purity  and  their  liberties  en- 


1  Napier's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  pp.  283-285. 

2  Burnet's  Lives,  pp.  72,  73;  Barton,  vol.  vi.  p.  507. 
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tire.  That  they  intend  the  overthrow 
of  monarchical  government  is  a  cal- 
umny. They  are  capable  of  no  other, 
for  many  and  great  reasons  ;  and  ere 
they  will  admit  another  than  your 
Majesty,  and  after  you  your  son  and 
nearest  of  your  posterity,  to  sit  upon 
that  throne,  many  thousands  of  them 
will  spend  their  dearest  blood.  .  .  . 
Satisfy  them,  sir,  in  point  of  religion 
and  liberties,  when  you  come  there,  in 
a  loving  and  free  manner,  that  they 
may  see  your  Majesty  had  never  any 
other  purpose,  and  doth  not  intend 
the  least  prejudice  to  either.  .  .  . 
Suffer  them  not  to  meddle  or  dispute 
of  your  powers.  On  the  other  side, 
aim  not  at  absoluteness  ;  it  endangers 
your  estate  and  stirs  up  troubles. 
The  people  of  the  Western  parts  of 
the  world  could  never  endure  it  any 
long  time,  and  they  of  Scotland  less 
than  any."1 

From  such  specimens  of  his 
habits  of  thought  and  methods  of 
reasoning,  one  may  easily  deter- 
mine whether,  in  choosing  his  side 
at  so  momentous  a  crisis,  Montrose 
was  more  likely  to  succumb  to  the 
wiles  of  an  old  parliamentary  hand 
like  Rothes,  or  to  be  guided  by  his 
own  independent  judgment  and  by 
sympathy  with  the  feelings  and 
aspirations  of  men  of  his  own  age 
and  station.  And  who  were  they  ? 
Professor  Masson,  in  a  few  words, 
furnishes  the  answer  : — 

"The  noblemen  who  signed  the 
Covenant  on  the  1st  March  1638  were 
the  Earls  of  Eothes,  Montrose,  Cas- 
silis,  Sutherland,  Eglinton,  Wemyss, 
Home,  and  Lothian,  with  Lords  Bal- 
merino,  Loudon,  Lindsay,  Yester, 
Burleigh,  Melville,  Johnston,  Forres- 
ter, Cranston,  Boyd,  Sinclair,  and 
Cupar  ;  and  to  these  were  added  so 
many  more,  when  copies  of  the  Cove- 
nant had  got  duly  about,  that  posi- 
tively, with  the  exception  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Privy  Council,  and  four  or  five 
others  (one  or  two  of  them  Roman 
Catholics),  the  whole  peerage  of  Scot- 


land  stood   pledged  to    the   Presby- 
terian side."  2 

Of  all  the  men  of  the  time,  the 
one  most  likely  to  influence  Mon- 
trose was  his  brother-in-law  and 
former  guardian,  Archibald,  Lord 
Napier.  The  confidential  friend- 
ship which  subsisted  between  the 
two  men  was  constant  and  uninter- 
rupted. All  are  agreed  that  Napier 
was  distinguished  by  great  practi- 
cal sagacity,  and  also  by  unswerv- 
ing loyalty.  He  was  much  es- 
teemed and  trusted  both  by  James 
and  Charles.  But  his  loyalty  was 
of  that  reasonable  and  constitu- 
tional kind,  that  while  he  would 
uphold  the  right  of  the  sovereign 
to  rule  according  to  the  laws,  he 
was  utterly  opposed  to  absolutism. 
Like  Montrose,  he  had  been  edu- 
cated in  the  principles  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, disliked  Episcopacy,  and 
remained  through  all  change  of  cir- 
cumstances sincerely  attached  to 
the  Presbyterian  form  of  govern- 
ment and  worship.  He  had  sub- 
scribed the  King's  Covenant,  but 
not  the  Covenant  of  1638;  yet 
he  was  understood  to  be  a  zeal- 
ous adherent  of  the  great  Church 
party,  formed  in  1637-38,  and  was 
described  by  Montrose  himself,  in 
the  General  Assembly  of  1638,  as 
a  "true  Covenanter."3  Tkere  can 
therefore  be  little  doubt  that  Mon- 
trose's  subscription  of  the  Cove- 
nant, if  not  advised  by  Napier,  at 
least  met  with  his  approval. 

These  various  considerations  lead 
irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that 
Montrose's  choice  was  made  de- 
liberately, with  full  knowledge, 
and  neither  rashly  nor  ignorantly, 
and  that  he  subscribed  the  Cove- 
nant ex  animo.  If  this  be  a 
legitimate  conclusion,  it  would 
seem  to  place  in  an  awkward  di- 
lemma those  eulogists  of  Montrose 


1  Napier's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  pp.  311,  312. 

2  Masson's  Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  p.  256. 


3  Burton,  vol.  vii.  p.  20. 
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who  claim  him  as  a  supporter  of 
the  King's  absolute  prerogative, 
and  seek  to  disconnect  him  from 
the  Church  party.  For  if  he  sub- 
scribed the  Covenant  deliberately, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  his  own 
judgment,  then  the  more  they 
run  down  and  condemn  the  Cove- 
nant, the  more  they  disparage  Mon- 
trose ;  and  the  more  they  admire 
and  praise  Montrose,  the  more 
they  exalt  the  Covenant  as  the 
exposition  of  his  principles  and 
opinions. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
Montrose  was  faithful  to  the  en- 
gagements thus  undertaken ;  or 
whether,  as  has  been  alleged,  in 
changing  sides,  he  abandoned  his 
principles. 

The  Bond  of  Cumbernauld  is  one 
item  of  importance  in  the  general 
charge  afterwards  brought  against 
Montrose  by  the  extreme  party 
under  the  leadership  of  Argyll. 
It  was  prepared  and  signed  by 
a  small  number  of  distinguished 
Covenanters,  relations  and  friends 
of  Montrose,  in  August  1640.  In 
the  meantime  he  had  been  showing 
his  zeal  for  the  Covenant  (to  some 
extent  excessive  and  intolerant)  by 
his  military  expedition  to  Aber- 
deen and  the  adjoining  districts, 
which  ended  in  the  pacification  of 
the  north,  and  its  reduction  to 
acquiescence  in  the  settlement 
effected  by  the  General  Assembly 
and  the  Parliament.  The  Con- 
vention of  Berwick,  which  oc- 
curred simultaneously  with  Mon- 
trose's  successes  in  the  north, 
was  also  calculated  to  induce  a 
belief  —  which  indeed  was  very 
common — that  the  great  question 
had  been  fought  out  and  deter- 
mined, and  that  there  no  longer 
existed  any  obstacle  to  a  return 
of  amicable  relations  between  the 
Church  and  the  King. 


"  He  "  (Montrose)  "  was  still  under 
the  delusion,"  writes  Gardiner,  "  that 
it  was  possible  to  establish  an  orderly, 
constitutional,  and  Presbyterian  Gov- 
ernment, with  Charles  at  its  head. 
Whether  this  notion  were  wise  or 
foolish,  it  was  shared,  at  least  in 
theory,  by  a  large  majority  of  his 
countrymen ;  ana  when  he  entered 
into  a  bond  with  eighteen  other 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  to  pro- 
test against  the  particular  and  direct 
practising  of  a  few,  and  to  defend 
the  Covenant  within  the  bounds  of 
loyalty  to  Charles,  he  only  said  plain- 
ly what  few  of  his  countrymen  would 
care  openly  to  deny."  l 

The  state  of  feeling  and  expecta- 
tion in  the  army  assembled  at 
Dunse  Law  immediately  before  the 
Pacification  of  Berwick,  as  de- 
scribed by.  Baillie,  is  strongly  cor- 
roborative of  Gardiner's  state- 
ment : — 

"  "We  knew  at  once  the  great  advan- 
tages we  had  of  the  King,  yet  such 
was  our  tenderness  to  his  honour  that 
with  our  hearts  we  were  ever  willing 
to  supplicate  his  offcoming  ;  yea,  had 
we  been  ten  times  victorious  in  set 
battles,  it  was  our  conclusion  to  have 
laid  down  our  arms  at  his  feet,  and  on 
our  knees  presented  nought  but  our 
first  supplications.  We  had  no  other 
end  of  our  wars :  we  sought  no  crowns ; 
we  aimed  not  at  lands  and  honours  as 
our  party ;  we  desired  but  to  keep 
our  own  in  the  service  of  our  Prince, 
as  our  ancestors  had  done  ;  we  loved 
no  new  masters.  Had  our  throne 
been  void  and  our  voices  sought  for 
the  filling  of  Fergus's  chair,  we  would 
have  died  ere  any  other  had  sitten 
down  on  that  fatal  marble  but  Charles 
alone."2 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  great 
similarity  here,  both  of  sentiment 
and  language,  to  parts  of  Mon- 
trose's  letter  to  the  King,  above 
quoted. 

The  Cumbernauld  Bond  contains 
nothing  inconsistent  with  the  ob- 
ject and  principles  of  the  Covenant 


1  Fall  of  the  Monarchy,  vol.  i.  p.  404.  -  Baillie 's  Letters,  p.  215,  Laing's  ed. 
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of  1638  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  lat- 
ter document  is  expressly  confirma- 
tory of  the  former.  But  it  was 
kept  secret,  and  it  was  thought  to 
violate  one  of  the  implied,  if  not 
expressed,  conditions  of  the  Cove- 
nant, in  creating  a  new  obligation 
binding  only  on  some  of  the  sub- 
scribers of  the  Covenant  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  rest.  Its  histori- 
cal importance  lies  in  the  evidence 
it  affords  of  a  certain  divergence  of 
opinion  among  the  Church  party, 
the  subscribers  of  the  Cumbernauld 
Bond  representing  the  more  loyal 
portion  of  that  party ;  while  the 
loyalty  of  those  who  followed  the 
Earl  of  Argyll  was  by  this  time- 
waxing  cold,  and  he  was  himself 
credited  with  an  ambition  to  be- 
come dictator,  as  if  the  throne  were 
vacant,  or  the  King  incapacitated 
from  ruling,  at  least  for  a  time. 

When  a  political  or  religious 
party  is  wholly  or  partially  broken 
up  by  dissensions,  the  dissentient 
minority  are  invariably  denounced 
as  traitors  who  have  abandoned 
their  principles.  But  this  does  not 
decide  the  question  who  are  the 
real  traitors.  Majorities  are  not 
necessarily  in  the  right  and  minor- 
ities in  the  wrong.  It  is  the  pro- 
vince of  posterity,  speaking  with 
the  voice  of  scientific  history,  to  de- 
cide between  them  ;  to  judge  of  the 
purity  of  motives,  of  the  wisdom  of 
actions,  of  the  tendency  and  effect 
of  the  course  pursued  by  each. 
The  establishment  of  an  orderly, 
constitutional,  and  Presbyterian 
Government,  with  Charles  at  its 
head,  may  have  been  a  delusion ; 
and  as  the  King's  personal  character 
became  more  developed  and  better 
understood,  that  opinion  may  have 
received,  year  by  year,  fresh  sup- 
port :  still,  though  a  delusion,  it 
was  a  loyal  and  patriotic  aspira- 
tion, frustrated  only  by  the  fanati- 
cism and  faithlessness  of  the  King. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  extreme 


party  in  the  Church,  if  judged  by 
the  results  of  their  policy,  cannot 
escape  condemnation ;  for  the 
authors  and  supporters  of  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant 
brought  ruin  on  the  Church,  and 
subjected  the  kingdom  to  the 
absolute  sway  of  a  usurper.  Scot- 
land was  delivered  from  the  latter 
scourge  at  the  Restoration  in  1660; 
but  it  was  not  for  thirty  years 
more  that  the  National  Church 
emerged  from  its  trials  and  per- 
secutions, arid  reappeared  in  the 
native  simplicity  and  complete- 
ness of  its  proper  government 
and  order. 

Among  the  various  materials 
of  history,  contemporary  writers 
necessarily  rank  high  in  value.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  they  are  almost  invariably  par- 
tisans, more  or  less  zealous  or  bigot- 
ed, and  very  apt,  because  very  wil- 
ling, to  treat  the  scandal  and  gos- 
sip, and  even  the  wilful  calumny  of 
the  day,  when  these  tend  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  they  have  embraced, 
as  matter  of  established  fact.  But 
when  the  chief  actors  in  any  great 
historical  epoch  leave  behind  them 
written  accounts  of  their  own 
actions  and  motives,  particularly 
if  these  take  the  form  of  public 
documents  submitted  to  the  judg- 
ment and  criticism  of  their  con- 
temporaries, the  modern  historian 
finds  his  feet  on  firmer  ground, 
not  because  he  would  be  justified 
in  accepting  as  truth  everything 
that  such  writings  contain,  but  be- 
cause he  has  the  means  of  analys- 
ing the  writer's  estimate  of  himself 
and  his  conduct,  and  testing  its  ac- 
curacy in  the  light  of  all  the  undis- 
puted or  ascertained  circumstances 
by  which  he  was  surrounded. 

Most  fortunately,  in  the  case 
of  Montrose,  evidence  of  this  de- 
scription is  abundant,  and  has  been 
made  easy  of  access  by  the  dili- 
gence and  enthusiasm  of  his  loving 
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biographer.  Probably  most  im- 
partial critics  will  in  the  end  agree 
that  the  best  criterion  by  which  to 
judge  of  the  honesty  and  honour 
of  Montrose  will  be  found  in  the 
original  documents  printed  by  Mr 
Napier  in  his  two  important  works. 

The  question  to  be  solved  is, 
whether  Montrose,  in  espousing 
the  King's  quarrel,  and  putting 
himself  in  opposition  to  the  greater 
number  of  his  former  allies,  was 
abandoning  the  principles  of  the 
Covenant  of  1638,  or  was  faithful 
to  those  principles,  and  opposed 
only  to  the  extreme  and  uncon- 
stitutional courses  adopted  by  the 
majority  of  the  Church  party. 

When  he  raised  the  King's 
standard  in  Scotland  in  1644,  he 
issued  a  manifesto  or  proclamation 
of  the  reasons  which  induced  him 
to  take  the  field,  in  which  he,  in 
his  Majesty's  name  and  authority, 
solemnly  declares : — 

"  That  the  ground  and  intention  of 
his  Majesty's  service  here  in  this 
kingdom  (according  to  our  owne  Sol- 
emne  and  National  Oath  and  Cove- 
nant) only  is  for  the  defence  and  main- 
tenance of  the  true  Protestant  religion, 
his  Majesty's  just  and  sacred  author- 
ity, the  fundamental  laws  and  privi- 
leges of  Parliaments,  the  peace  and 
freedom  of  the  oppressed  and  thralled 
subjects ;  and  that  in  thus  far,  and 
no  more,  doth  his  Majesty  require  the 
service  and  assistance  of  his  faithful 
and  loving-hearted  subjects,  not  wish- 
ing them  to  continue  longer  in  their 
obedience  than  he  persisteth  to  main- 
tain and  adhere  to  those  ends." 

For  himself  personally,  he 
adds : — 

"  I  do  again  most  solemnly  declare 
that,  knew  I  not  perfectly  his  Majes- 
ty's intention  to  be  such  and  so  real 
as  is  already  expressed,  I  should  never 
at  all  have  embarked  myself  in  this 
service.  Nor  did  I  but  see  the  least 
appearance  of  his  Majesty's  change 
from  those  resolutions  or  any  of  them, 


I  should  never  continue  longer  my 
faithful  endeavours  in  it."1 

In  the  following  year,  1645,  he 
published  a  remonstrance  against 
the  sentence  of  excommunication 
pronounced  against  him  by  the 
General  Assembly,  which  is  con- 
ceived in  so  bold  and  vigorous  a 
style,  and  breathes  such  a  spirit 
of  undisguised  defiance,  that  if  the 
main  facts  alleged  could  have  been 
controverted,  this  would  have  been 
promptly  done : — 

"  It  cannot  be  denied,"  he  says, 
"  neither  ever  shall  be  by  us,  that  this 
our  nation  was  reduced  to  almost  irre- 
parable evil  by  the  perverse  practices 
of  the  sometime  pretended  prelates, 
who,  having  abused  lawful  authority 
and  not  only  usurp  to  be  lords  over 
God's  inheritance  but  also  intruded 
themselves  in  the  prime  places  of 
civil  government,  and  by  their  Court 
of  High  Commission  did  so  abandon 
themselves  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
Gospel,  that  the  very  quintessence  of 
Popery  was  publicly  preached  by  Ar- 
miuians,  and  the  life  of  the  Gospel 
stolen  away  by  enforcing  on  the  Kirk 
a  dead  Service-book,  the  brood  of  the 
bowels  of  the  whore  of  Babel ;  as  also 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  country,  fining 
and  confining  at  their  pleasure,  in 
such  sort  that  trampling  on  the  necks 
of  all  whom  conscience  could  not  con- 
descend to  be  of  their  coin,  none  were 
sure  of  life  nor  estate  till  it  pleased 
God  to  stir  up  His  own  instruments 
both  in  Church  and  police  for  pre- 
venting further  and  opposing  such 
impiety.  In  which,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  we  did  pray  for,  and  by  all 
lawful  means  seek,  redress  of  those 
evils  by  supplications,  declarations, 
and  protestations.  All  so  little  pre- 
vented, that  we  were  constrained 
to  renew  our  Covenant  as  the  only 
safest  and  fairest  way  for  preservation 
of  religion  and  liberty,  which  was  so 
opposed  by  the  prelates  and  their 
adherents  that,  by  misinformation, 
they  moved  our  dread  sovereign  to 
threaten  us  on  both  sides  with  arms, 
.  .  .  whereby  we  were  constrained  to 


1  Napier's  Memorials,  vol.  ii.  p.  146. 
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put  ourselves  in  a  posture  of  arming 
for  our  defence,  till  it  pleased  God 
that  the  King's  Majesty,  being  in- 
formed of  the  lawfulness  of  our  pro- 
ceedings and  honest  intentions,  for 
the  most  part  was  graciously  pleased 
to  accept  of  our  petitions  and  grant 
us  a  lawful  General  Assembly,  to  be 
held  at  Edinburgh,  whereon  the  Acts 
of  the  Assembly  at  Glasgow  were 
ratified,  without  so  much  as  a  show  of 
opposition,  by  his  Majesty's  Commis- 
sioner, conform  to  the  conference  and 
capitulation  at  the  camp  of  Berwick." 

But  the  more  ardent  and  ex- 
treme Covenanters  being  still  un- 
satisfied, he  represents  himself  and 
his  friends  as 

""Wrestling  betwixt  extremities,  and 
resolved  rather  to  suffer  with  the  peo- 
ple of  God  for  the  benefit  of  true  reli- 
gion than  to  give  way  to  his  Majesty 
in  what  there  seemed  doubts  over, 
and  being  most  unworthy  to  divide 
from  them  we  were  joined  with  in 
Covenant,  did  still  undertake  with 
them,  till  having  obtained  our  de- 
sires to  the  full,  conform  to  the  con- 
ference had  with  his  Majesty's  peers 
at  Rippon,  with  many  other  points 
alleged  appertaining  to  the  liberty  of 
the  subject  (unheard  of  till  his  Ma- 
jesty was  present  in  Parliament),  all 
which  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to 
ratify  in  Parliament  with  his  own 
presence,  till  they  could  ask  no  more. 
Thus  far  we  went  on,  till  having  ob- 
tained all  which  by  our  National  Cov- 
enant we  could  ask  or  crave  —  all 
which  we  are  resolved  to  stand  by  to 
the  uttermost  of  our  power.  But 
finding  the  prevailing  party  to  in- 
tend more  than  they  did  pretend, 
which  we  do  perceive  tends  greatly  to 
the  prejudice  of  our  reformed  reli- 
gion, ruin  of  lawful  authority  and 
liberty  of  the  subject,  contrary  to  our 
National  Covenant  —  we  were  con- 
strained to  suffer  them  to  deviate 
without  us,  with  the  multitude  mis- 
led by  them,  whose  eyes  they  seal  in 
what  concerns  religion,  and  hearts 
they  steal  alway  in  what  concerns 
loyalty.  And  thus  we  left  them."  ] 


It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  read 
the  whole  of  this  paper  to  appreci- 
ate fully  its  spirit  and  force.  There 
is  a  ring  of  honesty  about  it  which 
it  would  be  very  difficult  for  any 
one  to  resist.  Mr  Napier,  how- 
ever unwilling  he  may  be  to  have 
his  hero  represented  as  a  Cove- 
nanter by  sincere  and  thorough 
conviction,  yet,  looking  to  the  fact 
that  this  emphatic  adherence  to 
the  Covenant  is  contained  in  a 
paper  issued  by  him  when  he  had 
for  the  time  subdued  the  extreme 
party  by  arms,  and  held  the  King's 
command  to  call  a  Parliament,  is 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  Mon- 
trose was  "  not  a  mere  loyalist." 2 

To  these  important  documents 
must  be  added  the  reports,  suf- 
ficiently authenticated,  of  what 
Montrose  said  when  in  expecta- 
tion of  death,  and  in  the  full  know- 
ledge that  whatever  he  might  say 
could  have  no  effect  in  avoiding 
or  mitigating  the  brutal  sentence 
which  awaited  him.  In  his  inter- 
view with  some  of  the  bitterest 
of  his  clerical  enemies,  who  were 
appointed  to  confer  with  him  in 
prison,  and  in  answer  to  their 
charge  that  he  had  broken  the 
Covenant,  he  said  :• — 

"  The  Covenant  which  I  took  I  own 
it  and  adhere  to  it.  Bishops,  I  care 
not  for  them.  I  never  intended  to 
advance  their  interest.  But  when  the 
King  had  granted  you  all  your  desires, 
and  you  were  every  one  sitting  under 
his  vine  and  under  his  fig-tree,  that 
then  you  should  have  taken  a  party 
in  England  by  the  hand,  and  enter- 
ed into  a  League  and  Covenant  with 
them  against  the  King,  was  the  thing 
I  judged  it  my  duty  to  oppose  to  the 
yondmost."  3 

Again,  in  his  last  speech  in  Par- 
liament, before  receiving  sentence, 
he  thus  expressed  himself  : — 


1  Napier's  Memorials,  vol.  i.  p.  215. 
3  Napier's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  787. 
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"  My  care  has  always  been  to  walk 
as  I  >rr;unr  a  good  Christian  and  loyal 
subject.  I  did  engage  in  the  first 
Covenant,  and  was  faithful  to  it. 
When  I  perceived  some  private  per- 
sons, under  cover  of  religion,  intend 
to  wring  the  authority  from  the  King, 
and  to  seize  on  it  for  themselves,  it 
was  thought  fit,  for  the  clearing  of 
honest  men,  that  a  bond  should  be 
subscribed  [referring  to  the  Cumber- 
nauld  Bond]  wherein  the  security  of 
religion  was  sufficiently  provided  for. 
For  the  League,  I  thank  God,  I  was 
never  in  it,  and  so  could  not  break  it. 
How  far  religion  has  been  advanced 
by  it,  and  what  sad  consequences  fol- 
lowed on  it,  this  poor  distressed  king- 
dom can  witness.  * 

No  one  can  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  wonderful  harmony  and 
consistency  of  all  these  utterances 
of  Montrose  throughout  the  event- 
ful period  between  1638  and  his 
death  in  1650,  regarding  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Covenant  which  he 
adopted  and  to  which  he  faithfully 
adhered,  the  grounds  of  his  differ- 
ence with  the  extreme  party  who 
formed  the  Solemn  League,  the 
course  of  events  and  the  condition 
of  public  affairs,  his  own  duty  as 
a  loyal  subject  of  a  constitutional 
monarch,  and  his  no  less  sacred 
duty  to  his  Church  and  his  country. 

The  results  of  the  inquiry  may 
be  fairly  summed  up  in  these  pro- 
positions : — 

1.  The  Covenant  of    1638  was 
no  act  of  rebellion,  but  a  lawful 
protest   against,   and   engagement 
to  resist,  a  thoroughly  unconstitu- 
tional invasion  by  the  King  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  Church 
and  nation. 

2.  It  was  adopted  and  supported 
by  practically  the  whole  people  of 
Scotland,  of  every  rank  and  degree, 
not  as  a  mere  outburst  of  religious 
enthusiasm,  but  deliberately,  and 
with  full  appreciation  of  its  true 
significance. 


3.  Montrose,  who  had  been  born 
and  bred  in  the  bosom  of  the  Re- 
formed National  Church,  and  was 
all  his  life  attached  to  the  Pres- 
byterian form  of  government  and 
worship,  embraced  the  principles 
of  this  Covenant,  not  rashly  or  on 
mere  boyish  impulse,  but  with  full 
knowledge  and  understanding,  and 
in  sympathy,  not  only  with  those 
of  his  own  order,   but  also  with 
those  of  other  ranks  and  degrees 
whom    he    had   learnt   and    been 
accustomed  to  respect. 

4.  Throughout  his  whole  career 
he   maintained   his   adherence    to 
this    Covenant   and    its   constitu- 
tional   principles    both    by   word 
and  deed. 

5.  But  he  repudiated  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  as  unconsti- 
tutional and  rebellious,  and  on  that 
ground  broke  away  from  the  ex- 
treme party  in   the  Church,  and 
supported   the   King   against   the 
combined  forces  of  the  Parliament- 
ary party  in  England  and  the  party 
in  Scotland  who  had  by  that  time 
arrogated  to  themselves  exclusively 
the  name  of  Covenanters. 

6.  He  was  deceived  and  beguiled 
by    the   false   professions   of    the 
King,  and  devoted  himself  to  his 
service  under  the  erroneous  impres- 
sion and  belief  that  his  Majesty 
was  above  all  things  desirous  of 
effecting  a  reconciliation  with  the 
National  Church,  and  that  the  sole 
obstacle  to  this  happy  result  was 
the  obstinacy  and  unreasonableness 
of  the  extreme  Church  party. 

7.  He  never   supported  or   en- 
couraged the  King's  claims  to  ab- 
solute power,  but  recorded  on  many 
occasions  his  firm  attachment  to 
the   doctrine    that    the   King   of 
Scotland's  only  title  of  sovereignty 
was  to  rule  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  realm  and  the  settled  con- 
stitution in  Church  and  State. 
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If  these  propositions  are  histori- 
cally sound,  lovers  of  constitutional 
liberty  and  limited  monarchy  must 
rise  from  the  study  of  Scottish 
history  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
with  a  lively  hatred  of  King 
Charles's  absolutism,  and  of  the 
means  by  which  he  sought  to  sup- 
port it ;  with  a  feeling  of  strong 
disapproval  both  of  the  principles 
and  the  practices  of  the  intolerant 
and  bigoted  party  who  latterly 
usurped  the  name  of  Covenanters ; 
and  with  an  impression  of  Montrose 
and  his  character  and  career  very 
different  from  the  popular  estimate. 

That  Montrose  was  a  man  of 
great  force  of  character  is  demon- 
strated not  less  by  the  part  he 
played  in  civil  affairs  than  by  his 
military  exploits.  Integrity  and 
constancy  were  perhaps  his  most 
distinctive  virtues.  He  was  as 
unwavering  in  purpose  as  he  was 


prompt  in  action.  In  him  "  the 
native  hue  of  resolution"  was  never 
"  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of 
thought."  Whatsoever  his  hand 
found  to  do,  he  did  it  with  his 
might.  Firm  in  his  religious  belief, 
he  was  equally  stanch  in  defence 
of  the  constitution  in  Church  and 
State.  He  was  generous  and  chiv- 
alrous to  the  verge  of  romance,  of 
indomitable  courage,  and  endowed 
with  a  vigorous  intellect,  by  whose 
aid  alone  he  might  have  achieved 
greatness  in  less  troublous  times. 
Faults  and  failings  he  had  like 
other  men,  and  sins  to  be  forgiven, 
as  which  of  us  has  not.  But  the 
grand  mistake  of  his  life  was  exu- 
berant confidence  in  the  honour 
of  the  two  sovereigns  whom  he 
served  successively.  He  was  de- 
ceived and  betrayed  by  both ;  and 
by  his  death  he  paid  the  penalty 
of  this  egregious  and  fatal  error. 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 


THERE  had  been  great  exultation 
in  St  Augustine's  over  the  demon- 
stration. At  the  lively  supper- 
party  which  was  held  in  the  little 
house  which  the  Sitwells  occupied, 
en  attendant  the  parsonage  which 
had  been  promised  them  (it  was 
one  of  their  chief  grievances  that 
no  steps  had  been  as  yet  taken  to- 
wards carrying  out  this  promise), 
on  the  evening  after  the  school 
feast,  the  parson's  wife  had  been 
more  animated,  more  witty  even, 
than  usual.  She  had  made  quite 
a  little  drama  of  the  possible  scene 
going  on  in  the  rectory,  where 
the  Canon  and  his  wife  were  sup- 
posed to  be  discussing  the  matter. 
She  walked  about  the  room  to 
represent  Mrs  Jenkinson  panting 
with  rage,  demanding,  "  Canon, 
what  were  you  doing  that  you  let 
it  be?  Why  didn't  you  stop  it? 
Why  didn't  you  interfere  1  I'd 
rather  have  written  to  the  bishop, 
and  had  them  turned  off  on  the 
spot — that  man  :  and  that  woman  ! 
The  woman  is  far  the  worst,  in  my 
opinion.  I  am  very  surprised  that 
you  didn't  interfere  !  "  Then  Mrs 
Sitwell  puffed  herself  out  so  that 
you  would  actually  have  believed 
her  to  be  Canon  Jenkinson,  and 
made  her  small  voice  into  some- 
thing as  like  his  softly  rolling  bass 
as  was  possible  to  so  different  an 
organ.  "  If  you  will  consider, 
my  dear,  there  was  nothing  to  go 
to  the  bishop  with.  The  most 
contemptible  of  creatures,  even  a 
curate,  is  committing  no  crime 
when  he  gets  up  a  school  feast; 
and  he  may  even  be  so  abandoned 
as  to  give  a  garden-party,  and  still 
his  bishop  would  not  interfere. 
Bishops  have  too  little  power — 


their  hands  are  dreadfully  tied. 
If  ever  I  take  a  bishopric,  I  hope 
they'll  be  good  for  something  more 

"   "  I  should  hope  so,  indeed  !  " 

cried  the  imaginary  Canon's  wife, 
in  asthmatic  pants.  "  The  Thomp- 
sons too — poor  Sir  Sam,  who  is 
too  good  -  natured  for  anything. 
You  will  see  that  odious  little 
woman  will  turn  him  round  her 
finger.  He'll  build  their  parson- 
age— he'll  back  them  up  in  every- 
thing. He'll  get  them  a  grant  for 
their  schools,  Canon ;  and  it  will 
be  your  fault  if  you  let  him  slip 
through  your  fingers.  Austin, 
dear ! "  cried  little  Mrs  Sitwell, 
suddenly  becoming  herself,  with 
her  little  ingratiating  look,  and 
her  voice  a  little  thin,  high-pitched, 
and  shrill — "  Austin,  dear  !  will 
you  turn  upon  me  if  I  let  him  slip 
out  of  mine  ? " 

Austin  dear  had  laughed  until 
he  had  cried  over  these  sketches  of 
his  ecclesiastical  superiors,  and  so 
had  the  Rev.  Mr  Bright,  and  even 
good  Miss  Marsham — for  they  were 
well  done ;  and  the  cleverness  with 
which  this  small  person  made  her- 
self into  the  semblance  of  two  large 
people  was  wonderful.  But  after- 
wards Mr  Sitwell  shook  his  head  a 
little.  "  I  hope  he  will  do  what 
you,  or  rather  Mrs  Jenkinson, 
thinks,"  he  said.  "  I  shan't  mind 
how  much  you  turn  him  round 
your  little  finger :  but  these  fat 
men  are  not  so  easily  influenced 
as  you  would  suppose,"  he  added, 
with  a  sigh. 

"And,  my  dear,"  said  Miss 
Marsham,  nervously  pulling  out 
the  little  bit  of  yellow  lace  round 
her  wrist,  and  keeping  her  eyes 
upon  it,  "  though  you  make  me 
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laugh — I  can't  help  it,  it  is  so 
funny  to  hear  you  do  them — yet, 
you  know,  if  they  feel  it  as  much 
as  that,  I  am  sorry.  I  want  you 
to  get  your  parsonage,  and  I  want 
St  Augustine's  to  get  on.  I  am 
sure,  if  I  had  money  enough  I 
should  like,  above  all  things,  to 
give  it  you  for  all  your  schemes ; 
but  I  don't  want  them  to  suffer — 
I  don't,  indeed,"  she  said,  making 
a  little  hole  in  her  lace,  and  then 
trying  with  nervous  efforts  to  draw 
it  together.  Miss  Marsham  was 
of  opinion,  ever  after,  that  this 
hole  in  her  old  Mechlin  was  in 
some  way  judicial,  —  a  judgment 
upon  her  for  having  participated, 
however  unwillingly,  in  the  ridi- 
cule of  her  old  friends. 

"As  for  Sir  Sam,  if  he  resists 
Mrs  Sitwell,  he  will  be  the  first 
who  has  done  it,"  said  Mr  Bright, 
admiringly.  He  was  not  aware 
that  she  called  him  "  Angels  ever 
Bright  and  Fair "  when  he  was 
not  present,  and  sang  that  sacred 
ditty  with  all  his  little  airs  and 
graces,  so  that  the  circle  permitted 
to  see  the  performance  nearly  died 
with  laughter — or  so  at  least  they 
said. 

But  the  demonstration  was  over, 
and  nothing  more  happened.  The 
sudden  stop  which  comes  to  all  ex- 
citement when  it  has  been  stirred 
up  to  a  boiling  pitch,  and  after- 
wards has  just  to  subside  again  and 
nothing  happens — is  painful.  The 
Sitwells  went  on  from  day  to  day 
expecting  a  letter  from  Sir  Sam,  in 
which  he  should  propose  to  build 
the  parsonage  (he  could  so  easily ! — 
it  would  not  have  cost  him  a  truffle 
from  his  dinner,  of  which  the  doctor 
said  he  ate  far  too  much),  or  to  start 
the  subscription  for  it  with  a  good 
round  sum,  so  as  to  induce  others  to 
follow — or,  at  the  very  least,  inclos- 
ing a  cheque  for  the  schools.  But 
nothing  came,  not  even  an  invitation 
to  dinner,  which  would  have  afford- 


ed an  occasion  to  the  parson's  wife 
to  turn  the  fat  gentleman  round  her 
finger,  as  she  had  almost  engaged 
to  do.  Nothing  came  except,  in  a 
fortnight's  time,  an  invitation  to — 
a  garden-party  !  Mrs  Sitwell  cried 
with  anger  and  disappointment 
when  this  arrived.  She  took  it 
in  to  her  husband  in  his  study, 
after  she  had  calmed  down  a  little. 
"  Look  what  I  have  got !  "  she  said; 
"  an  invitation  to  Alkaleigh — to  a 
garden-party — next  month.  What 
shall  I  say  1 " 

"  A  garden-party  !  is  that  all  it 
has  come  to  ? "  cried  the  parson ; 
and  then  he  added,  angrily,  "  Say 
we've  no  time  for  such  nonsense — 
say  we  never  go  to  garden-parties 
— say  we're  engaged." 

"  I  don't  think  we  should  do 
that.  I  was  very  angry  too,  for 
the  first  moment ;  but  when  I  came 
to  think  of  it,  I  felt  sure  it  was  her 
doing.  Women  never  want  their 
husbands  to  give  away  their  money. 
And  at  a  garden-party,  you  know, 
Austin,  there  are  such  opportu- 
nities— when  you  have  your  wits 
about  you,  and  can  make  use  of 
them." 

"  It  doesn't  seem  as  if  we  did 
much  when  we  had  him  in  Womb- 
well's  field  —  at  your  command," 
the  parson  said. 

This  change  of  pronouns  was 
very  significant,  and  the  sharp 
little  clergywoman  perceived  it  in- 
stantly. Austin  did  not  like  the 
idea  of  wheedling  a  soap-boiler — 
especially  when  it  was  entirely  un- 
successful. He  did  not  want  it  to 
be  supposed,  even  by  himself,  that 
he  ever  countenanced  such  un- 
worthy ways.  A  man  cannot  (not- 
withstanding all  Biblical  and  other 
warrants  for  it)  control  his  wife, 
or  get  her  to  refrain  from  using 
her  own  methods ;  and  so  long  as 
it  is  clearly  understood  that  he 

is  not   responsible   for    them 

Adam  did  not  object  to  the  apple, 
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— rather  liked  it,  so  far  as  we  have 
any  information  ;  but  he  wished  it 
to  be  known  that  it  was  his  wife's 
doing,  not  any  suggestion  of  his. 
Unfortunately,  however,  he  could 
not  slide  out  of  the  responsibility, 
as  Mr  Sitwell,  among  a  community 
always  disposed  to  think  it  was  fier 
doing,  was  not  unhopeful  of  being 
able  to  do. 

"  I  gave  in  to  you  about  making 
a  demonstration,"  he  said.  "  It  cost 
a  good  deal  of  money,  Dora,  and  I 
can't  say  I  ever  heartily  approved 
of  it ;  but  I  gave  in,  thinking  you 
knew  more  of  society  than  I  did, 
and  that  you  might  be  right.  And 
it  was  a  great  success,  you  all  said. 
No;  I  don't  say  anything  against 
that.  I  daresay  it  was  a  success ; 
but  what  has  come  of  it  1  Nothing 
at  all — except  twenty  pounds  for 
the  schools,  counting  that  ten  of 
Cissy  Marsham's,  which  we  should 
have  had  anyhow." 

"  Twenty  pounds  is  always  some- 
thing, Austin,"  said  Mrs  Sitwell, 
ignoring  the  drawback.  "And  it 
is  a  great  deal  to  have  made  it  so 
fully  known.  Sow  your  bread, 
don't  you  know,  by  all  waters, 
and  it  will  return  to  us  after  many 
days." 

"  That's  all  very  well,  my  dear," 
said  the  parson,  a  little  subdued — 
for  how  is  a  man  of  his  cloth  to 
answer  when  you  stop  his  mouth 
with  a  text  1  He  added,  however, 
somewhat  dolefully,  "And  not  a 
move  about  the  parsonage  ;  and  if 
we  are  to  stay  here  another  win- 
ter, when  not  a  single  door  or  win- 
dow fits,  and  the  rain  is  always 
coming  in  through  the  roof " 

"  We  must  stay  here  another 
winter,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it !  " 
cried  his  wife.  "  If  the  subscrip- 
tions were  full  and  money  to  spare, 
they  couldn't  build  the  parsonage 
in  four  months.  You  must  see  the 
landlord,  Austin,  and  get  him  to 
do  something.  And  we  must  think 


of  something  else  to  get  up  the 
money ;  we  haven't  tried  half  the 
things  we  might.  Why,  if  the 
worst  comes  to  the  worst  we  can 
have  a  bazaar.  There's  always 
money  to  be  made  in  that  way : 
and  private  theatricals,  and  a  con- 
cert— and ' 

"Dora,  you  know  I  hate  ba- 
zaars." 

"Everybody  says  so,"  said  Mrs 
Sitwell.  "  But  everybody  goes,  and 
everybody  buys,  no  matter  what 
rubbish  it  is.  People  that  won't 
give  a  shilling  will  spend  twenty  in 
materials  for  making  up  some  trum- 
pery or  other,  and  twenty  more  in 
buying  other  trumpery  that  other 
people  have  made.  Bazaars  must 
respond  to  some  need  of  human 
nature,  Austin,  which  it  has  been 
left  to  this  generation  to  find  out." 

"  It  looks  like  it,"  says  the  par- 
son. "  But  don't  talk  to  me  about 
it,  Dora.  If  it  has  to  be,  I  sup- 
pose I  shall  find  philosophy  enough 
to  tolerate  it  when  the  time  comes." 

"  Oh,  tolerate  it !  You  will  be 
out  and  in  ten  times  a-day,  making 
pretty  speeches  to  all  the  ladies," 
cried  little  Mrs  Sitwell,  with  a  laugh. 
"  Depend  upon  it,  you  will  find  a 
bazaar  responds  to  some  need  of 
your  nature  too."  She  said  this, 
though  he  did  not  find  it  out,  so 
exactly  in  her  husband's  own  tone, 
and  with  his  manner,  that  she  had 
to  laugh  herself  at  the  double  joke 
of  her  own  fun  and  his  uncon- 
sciousness. "And  'Angels  ever 
Bright  and  Fair'  will  enjoy  it 
above  all  things.  He  will  won- 
der how  we  never  thought  of  a 
thing  so  delightfully  calculated  to 
bring  people  together  before." 

This  time  it  was  the  parson  who 
laughed,  recognising  the  voice  of 
Mr  Bright  and  all  his  ways,  and 
even  his  appearance  evolved  as  if 
by  witchcraft. 

"  You  are  really  incorrigible, 
Dora,"  he  said,  turning  back  to 
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his  sermon  with  a  mind  amused. 
But  he  did  not  know  altogether 
how  incorrigible  she  was,  and  that 
he  himself,  all  innocent  and  un- 
suspecting, had  been  a  victim  too. 

"And  I'll  go  and  see  whether  I 
can't  get  Joyce  to  make  her  father 
do  something,"  cried  the  parson's 
wife. 

Joyce  had  been  plunged  in  spite 
of  herself  into  this  new  and  strange 
current  of  life.  The  Miss  St 
Glairs,  notwithstanding  the  mo- 
mentary intimacy  of  the  boating 
party,  made  few  advances  towards 
friendship;  and  Mrs  Sitwell  was 
very  eager  to  secure  her  society, 
and  also  her  help  in  the  many 
activities  which  absorbed  the  cler- 
gywoman's  busy  life.  And  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  it  was 
very  convenient  to  Mrs  Hayward 
that  her  stepdaughter  should  have 
a  friend  who  would  relieve  her- 
self from  the  duty  of  tolerating 
Joyce's  constant  companionship, 
and  providing  for  her  entertain- 
ment. Joyce,  with  a  singular  im- 
partiality and  fairness  of  mind, 
herself  perceived  the  advantages 
of  this,  and  what  it  must  be  to 
her  father's  wife  to  be  now  and 
then  free  of  her  presence,  and  able 
to  act  as  if  no  grown-up  daughter, 
no  unexpected  much-claiming  per- 
sonage had  ever  been  in  existence. 
She  had  a  certain  sympathy  even 
with  Mrs  Hayward — and  she  al- 
lowed herself  to  be  drawn  into  the 
other  current,  with  wistful  yet 
genuine  understanding  of  its  ex- 
pediency. Indeed,  Joyce  went  on 
day  by  day  making  discoveries, 
learning  fully  only  now  when  she 
seemed  to  have  settled  into  her 
place  in  her  father's  house,  all  the 
difficulties,  the  almost  impossibili- 
ties of  it.  She  felt  her  disjunc- 
tion from  her  past  growing  day 
by  day,  and  that  was  perhaps  the 
worst  of  all.  The  very  climax 
of  disquietude  and  distress  came 


upon  her  suddenly  one  day  when 
she  was  sitting  in  her  room  writing 
her  usual  letter  to  Janet,  the  long 
journal-letter  which  had  been  her 
safety-valve  in  her  early  troubles. 
In  the  midst  of  her  writing,  while 
she  was  giving  that  minute  ac- 
count of  herself  and  of  all  her 
actions,  which  was  everything  to 
her  old  grandmother,  Joyce  sud- 
denly awoke  as  from  a  dream, 
with  a  burning  blush,  and  threw 
away  her  pen  out  of  her  hand, 
as  if  it  had  been  that  that  was 
in  the  wrong.  That  little  im- 
plement, which  one  way  or  other 
does  so  much  for  us,  betraying  us, 
expounding  us  even  to  ourselves, 
seemed  to  her  for  the  moment  like 
a  tricksy  demon  drawing  out  of 
her  things  which  it  was  against 
her  honour  to  say.  She  got  up 
suddenly,  pushing  away  the  table 
and  the  letter — things  that  were 
in  the  conspiracy !  and  with  a 
great  deal  of  agitation  walked 
about  the  room  to  subdue  the 
beating  in  her  heart.  How  was 
it  she  had  never  felt,  never  recog- 
nised till  now,  the  difference  ?  Not 
Janet's  child,  free  to  secure  in 
everything  the  sympathy  of  those 
old  people  who  belonged  to  her, 
but  Joyce  Hayward,  her  father's 
daughter,  bound  by  a  hundred 
ties,  bound  above  all  to  betray 
his  household  to  no  one,  not  to 
those  who  were  dearest  to  her. 
Joyce  was  very  miserable  for  a 
time  over  this  discovery.  It 
stopped  not  only  her  letter  but 
the  whole  course  of  her  thoughts. 
When  she  resumed  her  writing,  it 
was  with  a  poignant  sense  of  un- 
reality, a  feeling  that  her  letter 
was  fictitious,  written  not  to  re- 
veal but  to  conceal,  which  took 
all  the  comfort  and  pleasure  out- 
of  it.  She  felt  that  Janet  would 
read  between  the  lines  that  it 
was  no  longer  her  Joyce  that 
was  writing,  but  Colonel  Hay- 
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ward's  daughter.  Their  relation- 
ship Seemed  to  change  in  a  mo- 
ment, to  become  a  thing  unreal, 
no  longer  full  of  solace  and  confi- 
dence, but  fictitious,  strained,  and 
untrue.  For  a  time  she  did  not 
care  to  write  at  all,  making  ex- 
cuses, finding  that  she  had  not 
time — that  to  put  off  till  to-mor- 
row was  a  relief.  The  change 
made  her  heart  sick.  She  felt  as 
if  she  had  been  cut  adrift  from 
what  she  loved  best.  And  yet  it 
had  to  be.  Hers  was  not  the 
hand  to  lift  any  veil  from  the 
doorways  of  her  father's  house, 
or  hand  over  its  household  man- 
ners to  remark,  or  take  refuge 
from  it  in  another.  She  wrote  a 
longer  letter  than  usual  to  Janet 
after  that  abrupt  awakening,  and 
kissed  and  cried  over  it  when  she 
sent  it  away,  redoubling  the  tender 
words  in  which  she  was  usually 
shy  of  indulging,  and  writing  pro- 
testations of  affection  which  had 
been  unnecessary,  and  which  she 
felt  to  ring  untrue.  But  how 
could  she  better  it  ?  It  was  her 
first  false  letter,  yet  so  loyal — the 
first  little  rift  within  the  lute, 
and  the  music  was  mute  already. 
She  accompanied  it  with  many  an 
anxious,  wondering  thought,  but 
never  knew  what  Janet  thought 
of  it,  if  Janet  had  perceived.  If 
Janet  did  perceive,  she  never  let 
her  nursling  suspect  it.  And  not 
a  word  was  said  between  them  ; 
but  it  is  scarcely  to  be  believed 
that  the  acute  and  keen  intellect 
of  the  old  woman,  and  her  tremu- 
lous sympathy  with  every  move- 
ment in  the  mind  of  her  child, 
could  pass  over  that  change  which 
to  Joyce's  consciousness  was  so 
complete. 

To  say  that  the  letters  to 
Andrew  Halliday  grew  few  and 
rare  would  be  to  say  little.  Joyce 
began  to  feel  the  writing  of  them 
as  the  greatest  burden  of  her  life. 


She  did  not  know  what  to  say 
to  him — how  to  address  him.  His 
very  name  made  her  tremble. 
Her  heart,  which  had  never  beaten 
two  beats  quicker  for  his  presence, 
sank  now  into  depths  unknown 
at  the  thought  of  him.  What  if 
he  were  to  come  to  claim  her ! 
That  he  would  do  so  one  day, 
Joyce  felt  a  terrifying  awful 
conviction.  And  would  she  be 
bound  to  arise  and  go  with  him — 
to  leave  everything  that  she  was 
beginning  to  love?  Joyce  knew 
nothing  else  that  could  be  done. 
She  had  pledged  him  her  word. 
To  withdraw  from  it  because — be- 
cause, as  she  had  said,  she  was 
Colonel  Hay  ward's  daughter — how 
should  she  do  that  ?  He  was  the 
inevitable,  standing  at  the  end  of 
all  things — a  sort  of  visible  fate. 
Joyce  shuddered  and  turned  away 
from  the  thought.  To  escape  from 
it,  to  hide  her  face  and  not  see 
that  image  in  her  pathway,  became 
more  and  more  a  necessity  as  the 
days  went  on.  And  this  was 
another  reason  for  finding  refuge 
in  what  was  close  to  her, 
though  it  was  so  perplexing  and 
unfamiliar.  Anyhow,  it  was  more 
comprehensible  than  garden-par- 
ties and  lawn -tennis,  which,  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Scotch  peasant 
which  was  in  her,  were  inscruta- 
ble pleasures  regarded  with  awe. 
Joyce  did  not  understand  these 
rites.  She  understood  Mrs  Sit- 
well's  schemes  a  little  better, 
though  still  with  wonderment  and 
many  failures  in  comprehension. 
And  it  took  her  a  long  time  to 
find  out  that  the  parson's  wife  in- 
tended to  employ  her  for  the  fur- 
therance of  her  own  purposes,  and 
that  it  was  the  novelty  of  her  and 
her  unlikeness  to  other  people 
which  made  her  attractive  to  her 
new  friend.  Mrs  Sitwell  wooed 
Joyce  with  flattering  pertinacity. 
She  showered  invitations  upon  her. 
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She  took  the  girl  into  her  con- 
fidence, telling  her  how  much  she 
wanted,  how  little  she  had,  and 
unbosoming  herself  about  her 
pecuniary  concerns  in  a  way  which 
horrified  her  listener.  For  Joyce 
had  the  strong  Scotch  prejudice 
against  any  confession  of  poverty 
or  appeal  for  help.  She  had  been 
trained  in  the  stern  doctrine  that 
to  starve  or  die  was  possible,  but 
not  to  beg  or  expose  your  sorrows 
to  the  vulgar  eye.  When  the 
parson's  wife  told  of  her  poverty, 
which  she  was  quite  willing  to  do, 
to  the  first  comer,  Joyce  listened 
with  a  painful  blush,  with  a  sense 
of  shame.  She  was  very  sorry — 
but  horrified  to  see  behind  the 
scenes,  to  be  admitted  thus,  as  she 
felt,  to  the  sanctuary  which  ought 
to  be  kept  sacred.  But  for  the 
woman  who  had  bestowed  upon 
her  this  painful  confidence,  Joyce 
felt  that  she  must  be  ready  to  do 
everything.  It  could  not  be  for 
nothing  that  such  a  confidence  was 
bestowed. 

Mrs  Sitwell,  for  her  part,  did 
not  care  at  all  for  what  poor  Joyce 
considered  this  exposure  of  her 
circumstances.  She  told  her  tale 
with  a  light  heart.  She  was  not 
ashamed  of  being  poor.  "  It's  very 
nice  of  you  to  be  so  sorry,"  she 
said.  "  And,  my  dear,  if  you  would 
just  say  a  word  to  the  Colonel,  and 
get  him  to  set  things  agoing.  He 
could  do  it  quite,  quite  easily. 
If  you  were  to  take  an  opportunity 
when  you  are  walking  with  him, 
or  when  you  have  him  alone.  But 
I  don't  doubt  you  would  have 
done  that,  you  kind  thing,  without 
being  asked " 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Joyce ;  "  I  would 
not  have  betrayed  your  confidence, 
nor  said  a  word " 


"  Oh,  my  confidence  !  It  is  only 
rich  people  that  can  hope  to  keep 
their  affairs  to  themselves.  I 
didn't  want  you  to  make  any 
secret  of  it.  Just  say  to  your 
father,  who  is  so  kind — whatever 
you  please,  my  dear.  I  can  trust 
you.  Say,  'Dear  daddy,  those 
Sitwells  are  so  poor !  don't  you 
think  you  could  do  something  for 
them  1 '  or  any  other  thing  that 
will  please  him  and  make  him 
think  well  of  us." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Joyce,  with  a  low 
exclamation  of  fright  and  horror. 
The  suggestion  that  she  should 
say  "dear  daddy"  put  a  final 
crown  upon  the  extraordinary 
mission  confided  to  her.  But  Mrs 
Sitwell  thought  it  the  most  nat- 
ural thing  in  the  world. 

"Don't  do  it  when  Mrs  Hay- 
ward  is  by,  that's  all.  Oh,  she's 
an  excellent  woman,  I  know ;  but 
it's  always  the  women,  you  know, 
that  hold  back.  But  for  the 
women,  we  should  have  had  the 
parsonage  long  ago ;  they  won't 
let  people  be  liberal.  I  often  say, 
if  there  were  no  ladies  in  the  par- 
ish— oh,  what  a  difference !  I 
shouldn't  be  a  bit  afraid  even  of 
the  Great  Gun  himself." 

"  You  seem  to  think  that  it  is 
women  who  do  everything  —  es- 
pecially everything  that  is  bad," 
said  Joyce,  with  a  gleam  of 
amusement. 

"  And  so  it  is,"  said  Mrs  Sit- 
well,  with  a  sigh.  "  If  one  could 
only  get  hold  of  the  gentlemen  by 
themselves.  I  should  like  to  be 
the  one  woman  to  make  them  do 
all  I  wanted,"  she  continued,  with 
a  laugh.  She  was  the  product  of 
a  very  advanced  civilisation,  much 
beyond  anything  which  her  un- 
trained companion  knew. 
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CHAPTER     XXVI. 


Joyce,  being  so  untrained,  had, 
however,  but  a  poor  account  to 
give  of  her  intercession.  The  Col- 
onel could  do  nothing  without 
Elizabeth,  and  his  promise  to  con- 
sult his  wife  and  see  what  steps 
could  be  taken  did  not  convey 
much  comfort  to  the  parson's 
wife.  She  listened  to  Joyce's  ac- 
count of  the  manner  in  which  she 
had  fulfilled  her  commission  with 
a  lengthening  face.  At  the  end 
she  jumped  up  and  gave  the  girl  a 
kiss  which  took  Joyce  very  much 
by  surprise.  To  this  inexperienced 
Scotch  peasant-girl,  the  ways  of  the 
English  were  extravagant  and  full 
of  demonstration,  as  are  to  English 
persons  the  manners  of  "foreign- 
ers "  in  general,  both  being  disposed 
to  believe  that  to  show  so  much 
was  rather  an  indication  that  there 
was  little  feeling  to  show. 

"I  am  sure  you  meant  it  as 
well  as  possible,"  she  said,  "but 
you  should  have  seized  an  oppor- 
tunity and  spoken  to  the  dear 
Colonel  when  there  was  nobody 
there.  Oh,  I  am  sure  you  are  as 
good  as  gold — and  perhaps  if  they 
will  really  get  up  a  movement — 
But  I've  been  promised  that  so 
often,  I  have  not  much  faith  in  it. 
I  thought  you  might  just  whisper 
a  word  to  your  dear  father,  who 
thinks  all  the  world  of  you,  and 
the  thing  would  have  been  done." 
"It  is  the  women,"  continued 
that  oracle,  "as  I  told  you  before, 
who  hold  back.  If  we  had  only 
the  men  to  deal  with,  it  would 
be  much  easier  to  manage.  But 
the  women  calculate  and  reckon 
up,  and  they  say,  '  It  will  be  a 
loss  of  so  much  on  the  year's  in- 
come ; '  or,  '  There  is  so  and  so  I 
wanted  to  buy ;  if  I  let  him  give 
the  money  away,  I  shall  have  to 
do  without  it.'  That  is  how  they 


go  on.  Whereas  the  men  don't 
think ;  they  just  put  their  hands 
in  their  pockets,  and  the  thing's 
done — or  it  isn't  done,"  she  added, 
with  a  sudden  smile,  looking  up  in 
Joyce's  face.  "  Never  mind,"  she 
continued,  "  don't  let  us  make  our- 
selves unhappy  about  it.  Come 
and  see  what  I  am  doing."  She 
returned  to  the  corner  from  which 
she  had  sprung  up  on  Joyce's  en- 
trance. "  Come  and  I'll  show  you 
my  workshop,  and  how  I  keep  the 
pot  boiling,"  she  cried. 

The  room  was  divided  into  two, 
a  larger  and  a  smaller  portion, 
with  folding-doors,  as  is  usual  in 
such  small  habitations ;  but  these 
doors  were  always  open,  and  Mrs 
Sitwell's  corner  was  at  the  farther 
end,  commanding  the  whole  space. 
Joyce  saw  with  amazement  a  quan- 
tity of  small  photographs  ranged 
upon  the  ornate  but  rather  shabby 
little  desk  at  which  her  friend 
worked,  and  which  was  covered 
with  sheets  of  paper,  each  contain- 
ing a  piece  of  writing  and  a  num- 
ber. Mrs  Sitwell  took  up  one  of 
the  photographs  and  handed  it  to 
Joyce. 

"  Now  tell  me,"  she  said,  "  what 
would  you  think  was  the  charac- 
ter of  that  gentleman,  supposing 
that  you  were  going  to  marry  him, 
or  to  make  him  your  friend,  or  to 
engage  him  as  your  butler  ?  What 
would  you  think  of  him  from  his 
face  1 " ' 

"I  think,"  said  Joyce,  bewil- 
dered, "  that  I  should  not  be — very 
fond  of  him  :  but  I  don't  know 
why." 

"  Oh,  you  dreadful  little  critic  ! 
why  shouldn't  you  be  fond  of  him, 
as  you  say  ?  He  is  quite  nice-look- 
ing— better  than  half  the  men  you 
see.  Now  here  is  what  he  really 
is,"  said  Mrs  Sitwell,  lifting  one  of 
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the  pieces  of  paper  and  handing  it 
to  Joyce,  who  read  with  amaze- 
ment :  "  No  310.— This  face  is  that 
of  a  man  full  of  strength  and  char- 
acter. The  brow  shows  great  re- 
solution, the  eyes  much  courage 
and  judgment.  The  mouth  is  sen- 
sitive, and  the  nose  expresses 
shrewdness  and  caution.  He  will 
be  very  decided  in  action,  but 
never  rash ;  very  steady  in  his 
affections,  but  slow  in  forming  any 
ties.  There  is  a  great  but  sup- 
pressed love  of  art  and  music  in 
the  lines  about  his  eyes." 

"  Well,  dear,  do  not  stare  at  me 
so ;  don't  you  think,  now  you  look 
at  him  again,  that  it's  all  true1? 
or  perhaps  you  would  like  this  one 
better."  The  second  was  the  pho- 
tograph of  a  simpering  girl,  in  that 
peculiar  combination  of  stare  and 
simper  which  only  photographs 
give.  "Now,  don't  commit  your- 
self," said  Mrs  Sitwell,  with  a 
laugh.  "  Look  at  the  account  of 
all  her  perfections  before  you  say 
anything.  'No.  603. — Ethelinda 
is  a  young  lady  of  many  qualities. 
Her  eyes  show  great  sweetness  of 
disposition.  She  will  be  very  true, 
and  when  she  gives  her  heart,  will 
give  it  altogether.  The  lips  show 
a  highly  sensitive  and  nervous  dis- 
position, feeling  too  strongly  for 
her  own  peace.  There  are  also 
signs  of  much  musical  power,  and 
of  great  constancy  in  love.' " 

Joyce  put  down  these  two  ex- 
traordinary literary  compositions 
with  something  like  consternation. 
"  It  is  perhaps  stupid  of  me,"  she 
said,  "  not  to  understand." 

"  Oh  no ;  it  is  not  stupid  at  all. 
Perhaps  you  have  never  seen  the 
'  Pictorial '  1  It  has  quite  a  great 
circulation,  and  is  very  popular. 
This  is  a  new  branch  of  the  an- 
swers to  correspondents  that  made 
the  'Family  Herald'  such  a  suc- 
cess. Don't  you  know  the  An- 
swers to  Correspondents  in  the 


'  Family  Herald '  1  Oh,  you  must 
indeed  have  been  brought  up  out 
of  the  world  !  But  the  '  Pictorial ' 
is  quite  in  advance  of  that.  If 
you  send  your  photograph  to  the 
editor,  you  receive  next  week  a 
description  of  your  character  from 
Myra.  Now  Myra  is  me." 

"Then  those — are  going  into  a 
newspaper,"  said  Joyce,  looking  at 
the  pieces  of  written  paper  with  a 
mingling  of  curiosity  and  shame. 

"  Those — are  going  into  the  '  Pic- 
torial,' and  they  are  going  to  give 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  various 
people,  and  to  put  a  little  money 
into  my  pocket,  which  wants  it 
very  much,"  said  the  parson's 
wife.  "  Now,  what  is  there  to 
object  to  in  that?" 

"Indeed,"  said  Joyce,  "I  was 
not  thinking  of  objecting.  I  was 
only  taken  by  surprise." 

"  Ah  !"  cried  Mrs  Sitwell,  with  a 
little  moisture  enhancing  the  keen 
sparkling  of  her  eyes,  "that  is 
what  you  all  say,  you  well-off 
people,  who  never  knew  what  it 
was  to  want  a  sovereign  !  You 
are  surprised  at  the  way  we  poor 
unfortunates  have  to  take  to  make 
a  little  money.  Why,  I  would 
simply  do  anything  for  a  little 
money  —  anything  that  was  not 
wrong,  of  course.  You  don't  know 
what  money  means  to  us.  It 
means  clothes  for  the  children  and 
a  nursemaid  to  take  care  of  them, 
and  good  food,  which  they  require, 
and  a  hundred  little  things,  which 
you  people  who  never  were  in  want 
.  of  them  never  think  of." 

"  But  I  was  not  accustomed  to 
be  rich.  I  know  what  it  means  to 
have  nothing.  No,"  Joyce  added, 
hurriedly,  "perhaps  that  is  not 
true ;  for  when  I  had  nothing  I 
wanted  nothing,  and  that  must  be 
the  same  thing  as  having  every- 
thing. I  find  no  difference,"  she 
said. 

"  Then  you  don't  know  anything 
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about  it,  just  the  same.  The 
dreadful  thing  is  to  have  nothing 
and  want  a  great  many  things — 
and  this  is  the  case  of  so  many  of 
us.  How  could  we  live  upon  poor 
Austin's  little  pay  ?  People  think 
a  clergyman  ought  to  have  private 
means — but  where  are  we  to  get 
the  private  means  ?  We  have  a 
little  something  in  my  family,  but 
my  mother  has  it  for  her  life.  I 
don't  want  my  mother  to  die,  who 
is  always  so  kind  to  the  chil- 
dren, that  I  may  get  my  little 
share.  It  would  only  be  a  few 
hundred  pounds,  after  all.  And 
Austin's  people  thought  they  did 
enough  for  him  when  they  gave 
him  his  education,  as  they  call  it — 
sending  him  to  Oxford  to  learn 
expensive  habits.  A  great  deal 
too  much  is  made  of  education," 
said  the  parson's  wife.  "I  don't 
think  I  shall  take  any  trouble 
about  education  for  my  children. 
They  get  on  better  without  it,  in 
my  opinion." 

This  dreadful  assertion  made 
Joyce  gasp  with  horror.  Not  take 
any  trouble  about  education  ! — 
which  was  the  only  thing  in  all 
the  world  to  take  trouble  about. 
But  she  did  not  trust  herself  to 
say  anything,  and  indeed  Mrs  Sit- 
well  did  not  leave  her  time. 

"  But  they  shall  be  comfortable 
and  have  things  as  nice  as  possi- 
ble while  they  are  babies,"  cried 
the  parson's  wife ;  "  and  when  I 
found  out  that  I  could  do  this,  I 
was  as  pleased  as  Punch.  One 
goes  upon  rules,  you  know — it  is, 
not  all  guess-work  ;  and  my  opin- 
ion is,  there  is  a  great  deal  in 
it.  Austin  says  that  supposing 
these  people  had  everything  in 
their  favour,  no  bad  influences  or 
anything  of  that  kind,  then  what 
I  find  in  their  faces  would  be  true. 
Let  me  see,  now.  Let  me  read 
yours.  You  have  a  great  deal  that 
is  very  nice  in  you,  dear.  You  are 


of  a  most  generous  disposition. 
You  would  give  anything  in  the 
world  that  you  had  to  give.  But 
you  are  apt  to  get  frightened,  and 
not  to  follow  it  out.  And  you  are 
musical — I  can  see  it  in  your  eyes." 

"  Indeed  I  don't  know  anything 
at  all  about  music." 

"  That  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it,"  said  Mrs  Sitwell.  "  You  would 
have  been  if  you  had  known.  And 
you  are  very  sensitive,  dear.  You 
put  meanings  upon  what  people 
say,  and  take  offence,  or  the  reverse, 
when  none  is  meant.  You  are 
full  of  imagination ;  but  you 
haven't  much  courage.  You  love 
people  very  much,  or  you  dislike 
them  very  much.  You  are  de- 
voted to  them,  or  else  you  can't 
endure  them." 

"  I  don't  think  I  ever  do  that," 
said  Joyce,  sedately,  taking  it  all 
with  great  gravity. 

"  Oh,  of  course  you  have  been 
modified  by  education,  as  Austin 
says.  Nobody  is  just  as  nature 
made  them  ;  but  that  is  what  you 
would  be  if  you  had  been  left 
alone,  you  know.  I'll  write  it  all 
out  for  you  when  I  have  a  little 
time.  Give  me  back  Ethelinda 
and  No.  310.  I  have  a  kind  of 
idea  these  two  simpletons  are  going 
to  be  married,  and  they  want  each 
to  know  a  little  more  of  the  other 
— that  is,  you  know,  they  want  the 
prophet  to  agree  with  them,  and  say 
this  is  the  sweetest  girl  that  ever 
was — and  this  is  the  nicest  man. 
And  you  may  be  sure  that  the 
better  you  speak  of  any  one,  the 
more  you  will  agree  with  what 
they  think  of  themselves.  When 
you  say  they  are  musical  and  intel- 
lectual, and  all  that,  they  think 
how  wonderful  that  you  should 
understand  them  so  well !  though 
they  may  be  the  stupidest  people 
that  ever  were  seen." 

"  But —  Joyce   said,    with 

timidity. 
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"  I  don't  want  any  buts.  You 
would  never  let  any  one  do  any- 
thing if  you  were  to  carry  a  '  but ' 
with  you  everywhere.  If  you 
heard  me  say  to  Sir  Sam  the  soap- 
boiler what  excellent  taste  he  had, 
and  how  beautiful  his  house  was, 
you  would  think  it  was  wrong 
perhaps,  and  put  in  that  'but' 
of  yours.  But  why  ?  Gillow,  who 
did  it  all,  is  supposed  to  have  ex- 
cellent taste,  and  poor  dear  Sir 
Sam  thinks  it  perfection.  And 
it  pleases  him  to  be  told  so.  Why 
shouldn't  I  please  him  1  If  I  were 
of  his  way  of  thinking,  I  would 
admire  it  too ;  and  don't  you  see, 
when  you  sympathise  with  a  man, 
and  want  to  please  him,  you  are 
of  his  way  of  thinking — for  the 
moment,"  the  little  lady  added. 
"Now  just  wait  a  minute  till  I 
finish  off  my  people,"  she  said. 

Joyce  sat  in  a  bewilderment 
which  had  become  almost  peren- 
nial in  her  mind,  and  watched  the 
woman  of  business  before  her. 
Mrs  Sitwell  took  up  photograph 
after  photograph,  examining  each 
with  every  appearance  of  the 
most  conscientious  care.  She 
would  put  down  the  little  portrait, 
and  write  a  few  sentences,  look- 
ing at  it  from  time  to  time  as  a 
painter  might  look  at  his  model, — 
then  pausing,  biting  her  lips  as  if 
some  contradictory  feature  puzzled 
her,  would  take  it  up  again  and 
follow  its  lines,  sometimes  with 
the  end  of  her  pen,  sometimes 
with  the  point  of  her  finger,  knit- 
ting her  brows  in  the  deepest 
deliberation.  "  I  wish  people 
wouldn't  be  so  much  alike,"  she 
said.  "I  wish  they  wouldn't  all 
show  the  same  traits  of  character. 
I  can't  make  all  the  ladies  affec- 
tionate and  musical,  and  all  the 
men  determined  and  plucky,  can 
I? — but  that's  what  they  expect, 
you  know.  Now  here's  one," 
she  cried,  selecting  a  photograph, 


"  upon  whom  I  shall  wreak  my 
rage.  She  shall  be  everything  she 
wouldn't  like  to  be  ;  that  will  make 
the  others  laugh  who  have  got  off 
so  much  better.  I'll  put  it  as 
nicely  as  I  can,  but  she  won't 
like  it.  Listen! — 'The  brows  de- 
note much  temper,  verging  upon 
the  sullen,  against  which  I  warn 
Arabella  to  be  on  her  guard. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  envy  in  the 
lines  of  the  nose ;  the  thinness  of 
the  lips  shows  an  inclination  to 
the  use  of  language  which  might 
develop  into  scolding  in  later  life. 
The  eyes  show  insensibility  to 
love,  which  might  make  her  very 
cruel  to  her  admirers  if  she  has 
any.  Arabella  ought  to  take 
great  care  to  obtain  a  proper  com- 
mand of  herself,  so  as  to  keep  these 
dangerous  qualities  under.  There 
is  a  strength  in  all  the  lines,  which 
probably  will  assure  her  success 
if  she  tries ;  but  she  will  have 
much  to  struggle  against.  There 
is  something  in  the  form  of  her 
chin  which  I  suspect  to  mean  love 
of  money,  if  not  avarice ;  and 
there  seem  some  traces  of  greed 
about  the  mouth,  but  of  these 
last  I  am  not  quite  sure.'  There  ! 
what  do  you  think  of  that  as  a 
foil  1  It  will  make  the  others 
more  delighted  than  ever  with 
their  own  good  qualities." 

"And  do  you  see  all  that  in 
the  face?" 

"  Look  ! "  cried  Mrs  Sitwell, 
placing  the  photograph  before 
Joyce  with  a  triumphant  move- 
ment. It  was  a  heavy,  unattrac- 
tive face,  such  as  hang  by  dozens  in 
the  frames  of  poor  photographers, 
and  are  accepted  by  the  subjects 
with  that  curious  human  humility 
which  mingles  so  strangely  with 
human  vanity,  and  teaches  us  to 
be  complacent  about  anything 
which  is  our  own.  The  parson's 
wife  snatched  it  back  and  threw 
it  among  the  little  heap  on  the 
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table.  "  Now  I  have  done  for  to- 
day," she  said;  "and  you  know 
you  are  going  with  me  round  my 
district.  Don't  look  so  miserable 
about  Arabella  ;  I  have  sacrificed 
her  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
others — the  greatest  happiness  of 
the  greatest  number,  don't  you 
know?  But  all  the  same,  it's  all 
there — every  word's  true.  I've  no 
more  doubt  she's  a  nasty,  ill-speak- 
ing, ill-tempered  toad,  than  I  have 
that  you  are  the  nicest  girl  I 
know — only  it  doesn't  always  do 
to  say  it.  If  there  were  many 
unfavourable  ones,  inquirers  would 
fall  off.  I  give  them  one  now 
and  then  to  show  what  I  can  do 
when  I  think  proper.  Come  along. 
We'll  take  a  look  at  the  children 
first,  and  then  we'll  go — and  forget 
that  there  ever  was  a  cheap  photo- 
graph done.  Oh,  how  I  loathe 
them  all !  "  Mrs  Sitwell  said. 

They  went  up-stairs  accordingly 
to  see  the  children,  of  whom  there 
were  three,  the  youngest  being 
a  baby  of  some  seven  or  eight 
months  old.  "  They  are  not  fit  to 
be  seen,"  said  the  nursemaid,  who 
was  maintained  by  those  photo- 
graphs. 

"  They  have  got  their  nursery 
overalls  on,  and  not  very  much  un- 
derneath," said  their  mother.  "  We 
keep  our  swell  things  for  swell  oc- 
casions. But  look  at  those  legs  !  " 
Joyce  was  not  deeply  learned  in 
babies'  legs,  her  experience  lying 
among  elder  children.  But  there 
are  few  women  to  whom  the  round, 
soft,  infantine  limbs — "the  flesh 
of  a  little  child,"  as  the  Old  Testa- 
ment writer  says,  when  he  wants 
to  describe  perfect  health  and 
freshness — have  not  a  charm,  and 
she  was  able  to  admire  and  praise 
to  the  mother's  full  content. 
"  Little  Augustine — we  give  him 
his  full  name  to  distinguish  him 
from  his  father,  and  also  because 
of  the  church — is  really  wonder- 


fully clever,  though  I  say  it  that 
shouldn't,"  said  Mrs  Sitwell ;  "  and 
little  May  is  the  most  perfect  little 
mother !  You  should  see  her  taking 
care  of  baby !  Do  you  know,  I  was  at 
my  Characters  two  days  after  that 
boy  was  born.  I  couldn't  afford 
to  lose  a  week  !  I  sat  up  in  bed 
and  did  them.  Don't  you  think 
it  was  clever  of  me?"  she  said, 
with  a  laugh,  as  they  went  down- 
stairs,— "  and  never  did  me  the 
least  harm."  The  rapid  succes- 
sion of  aspects  in  which  this  little 
person  disclosed  herself  took  away 
Joyce's  breath.  Her  mind  was  of 
slower  action  than  that  of  her  new 
friend.  She  had  not  been  able 
to  settle  with  herself  what  she 
thought  of  the  photographs  and 
the  '  Pictorial,'  and  the  sacrifice 
of  the  ugly  Arabella,  when  her 
companion  flashed  round  upon  her 
in  the  capacity  of  the  devoted 
and  admiring  mother,  which  soft- 
ened her  sharp  voice,  and  lit  up 
her  face  with  love  and  sweetness. 
Joyce  had  further  surprising  ex- 
periences to  go  through  in  the  dis- 
trict, to  which  she  now  accompan- 
ied the  parson's  wife,  and  where 
everything  was  new  to  her.  She 
thought  within  herself,  if  the  min- 
ister's wife  had  fluttered  into  her 
granny's  cottage  in  the  same  way 
and  stirred  up  everything,  that  the 
reception  Janet  would  have  given 
her  would  have  been  far  from  agree- 
able. Yet  probably  the  minister's 
wife  had  more  means  of  help  than 
Mrs  Sitwell,  and  the  poor  women 
whom  she  visited  more  actual 
money  in  the  shape  of  wages  than 
Janet  had  ever  possessed.  Joyce 
felt  herself  retire  with  a  shiver, 
feeling  that  quick  resentment  must 
follow,  when  the  charitable  in- 
quisitor put  questions  of  a  more 
than  usually  intimate  character — 
but  no  such  result  appeared.  And 
there  could  be  no  doubt  about  the 
practical  advantage  and  thorough 
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sympathy  of  the  visitor.  She  had 
a  basket  in  her  hand,  out  of  which 
came  sundry  little  gifts,  and  her 
suggestions  were  boundless.  "  I 
have  some  old  frocks  of  my  boy's 
that  would  just  do  for  that  little 
man.  Are  you  sure  you  can  mend 
them  and  make  them  up  for  him  1" 

"Well,  ma'am,  I  could  try," 
the  poor  woman  would  say,  with 
a  curtsey. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  believe  in  trying 
unless  you  know  how  to  do  it," 
said  the  parson's  wife ;  "  come  up 
to  my  house  at  six,  and  bring  the 
child,  and  I'll  fit  them  on  him,  and 
show  you  how.  You  ought  to  go  to 
the  mothers'  meeting,  where  they 
will  show  you  how  to  cut  out  and 
put  things  together.  It  would  be 
so  useful  to  you  with  all  your 
children."  "Well,  Mrs  §mith," 
she  ran  on,  darting  in  next  door, 
"  I  hope  things  are  going  on  all 
right  with  you.  Now  he's  taken 
the  pledge,  you  ought  to  be  so 
much  more  comfortable.  But, 
dear  me  !  you  are  in  as  great  a 
muddle  as  ever." 

"  He's  took  the  pledge,  but  he's 
not  kep'  it,"  said  the  woman,  sul- 
lenly. 

"  I  don't  wonder,  if  he  has  only  a 
house  like  this  to  come  home  to. 
Why,  if  I  were  in  a  cotton  gown 
and  a  big  apron  like  you,  I'd 
have  it  all  spick  and  span  in  an 
hour.  I  wish  I  could  turn  to 
this  moment,"  cried  the  little  lady, 
quivering  with  energy,  "  and  show 
you  what  sort  of  place  a  man 
should  come  home  to.  Poor  Mr 
Smith,  I  don't  wonder  he's  broken 
the  pledge.  Why,  that  poor  child 
makes  my  heart  ache.  When 
did  it  have  its  face  washed  1 " 

"  I  haven't  the  heart  to  begin," 
said  Mrs  Smith,  subsiding  into 
feeble  crying — "  I'm  that  ill  and 
weak.  And  I  don't  never  get  on 
with  anything." 

"Poor   thing!    is    that    so?      I 


thought  you  couldn't  be  well, 
you're  so  helpless.  I'll  send  the 
mission  woman  to-morrow  morning 
to  put  all  straight  for  you,  and 
you'd  better  go  to  the  doctor  to- 
morrow and  let's  get  at  the  bottom 
of  it.  If  you're  ill  we  must  get 
you  set  right.  I'll  come  and  see 
what  the  doctor  says,  and  I'll  send 
you  something  down  for  the  man's 
supper.  But  for  goodness'  sake 
wash  the  baby's  face  and  get  the 
place  swept  up  a  little  before  he 
comes  in.  That  can't  hurt  you. 
Come,  you  mustn't  lose  heart — 
we'll  see  you  through  it,"  said  the 
parson's  wife. 

There  could  not  be  a  better 
parson's  wife,  Joyce  acknowledged, 
strange  though  to  her  the  type 
was.  She  petted  and  humoured  the 
sick  children  as  if  she  had  been  their 
mother.  She  sat  by  a  bedridden 
woman  and  listened  to  a  long  ram- 
bling story  about  her  illness  and 
all  its  details,  with  every  appear- 
ance of  interest  and  unquestionable 
patience.  And  when  the  round 
was  got  through,  she  skipped  out 
of  the  last  house  with  the  satisfac- 
tion of  a  child  to  have  got  its  task 
over.  "  Now  let's  have  a  run 
down  to  the  river  to  see  the  boats, 
and  then  home  to  tea.  You  are 
going  to  stay  with  us  for  tea  ?  I 
want  a  good  fast  nice  walk  to  blow 
all  the  cobwebs  out  of  my  head." 

"  But  you  must  be  tired.  And 
it  must  make  your  heart  sore." 

"You  say  that  sore  in  such  a 
pathethic  way,"  said  Mrs  Sitwell, 
laughing  and  mimicking  Joyce 
with  her  soft,  low-toned,  Scotch 
voice — an  action  which  Joyce  only 
detected  after  a  minute  or  two,  and 
which  made  her  flush  with  a 
troubled  sense  of  being  open  to 
ridicule.  The  sensation  of  being 
laughed  at  was  also  a  thing  to 
which  she  was  entirely  unaccus- 
tomed. "  But  you  can't  help  them 
unless  you  see  what  they  want,"  the 
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parson's  wife  went  on.  "And  as  half 
of  theta  will  cheat  you  if  they  can, 
and  you  must  find  out  the  truth 
from  your  own  observation,  not 
from  what  they  tell  you,  you  must 
simply  put  your  heart  in  your 
pocket,  and  think  nothing  of  its 
being  sore.  And  as  for  being  tired, 
I'm  never  tired,  I  have  so  many  dif- 
ferent things  to  do.  If  they  were 
the  same,  I  should  die  of  it.  We  are 
going  to  have  some  fun  to-night 
— we  are  going  to  have  '  Angels 
ever  Bright  and  Fair '  to  meet 
you.  Oh  !  don't  you  know  what 
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I  mean  by  'Angels  ever  Bright  and 
Fair'?  I  mean  Mr  Bright,  our 
curate.  He  is  the  best  little  man 
in  the  world,  and  he  is  so  pleased 
you  agree  with  him,  only  putting 
it  so  much  more  nicely."  Then 
the  little  mimic  changed  her  tone, 
and  was  more  Bright  than  Mr 
Bright  himself.  "  He  shall  sing 
that  song  of  his  for  you,  and  he 
will  try  to  make  a  little  mild 
love  to  you,  and  it  will  all  be 
great  fun.  But  first  let  us  go  on 
to  the  bridge  and  have  a  look  at 
the  boats." 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 


It  was  the  afternoon  of  a  bril- 
liant summer  day,  and  the  Thames 
was  full  of  water  -  parties  going 
home,  full  of  frolic  and  merri- 
ment, and  pretty  ladies  in  fine 
dresses,  and  men  in  flannels,  in  that 
neglige  which  Englishmen  alone 
know  how  to  make  agreeable  and 
pleasant  to  behold.  The  sight  of 
all  that  pleasure  had  a  pleasura- 
ble effect  upon  the  parson's  wife, 
though  she  had  no  share  in  it. 
And  the  charm  of  the  scene, — the 
river,  struck  full  by  the  level 
sunshine  which  made  it  blaze,  the 
colour  and  movement  of  the  con- 
tinually passing  boats,  the  more 
tranquil  river-people  about — fisher- 
men in  their  punts,  who  had  sat 
there  all  day  long,  and  looked  "  as 
steadfast  as  the  scene,"  immovable 
like  the  trees  that  overhung  the 
water,  —  was  delightful  to  Joyce, 
who  had  so  soon  acquired  associa- 
tions with  that  river,  and  to  whom 
her  two  expeditions  upon  it  were 
the  most  delightful  of  her  life. 
She  was  leaning  upon  the  bridge, 
looking  over,  watching  the  measur- 
ed movement  of  the  oars,  as  a  party 
of  small  boats  together  swept  down 
the  stream,  and  thinking,  not  of 
them,  but  of  her  own  water-party, 


and  the  strange  enchantment  in  it 
— when  she  suddenly  saw  in  one 
of  the  .passing  boats  a  figure  which 
made  her  heart  jump  with  sudden 
excitement.  It  was  Captain  Bel- 
lendean,  who  was  standing  up  in 
the  stern  of  the  boat  behind  a 
gay  party  of  ladies,  steering,  which 
was  a  difficult  operation  enough  at 
that  moment.  He  was  too  much 
absorbed  in  his  occupation  to  look 
up,  but  Joyce  had  no  difficulty  in 
identifying  him.  His  outline,  his 
attitude,  would  have  been  enough 
for  her  quick  eyes ;  his  face  was 
almost  stern  in  the  intentness  with 
which  he  was  surveying  the  river, 
guiding  the  deeply  -  laden  boat 
through  the  dangers  of  that  pas- 
sage, amid  a  crowd  of  other  boats, 
many  of  them  manned  by  very  un- 
skilful boatmen, — and  entirely  un- 
conscious of  her  observation.  The 
sight  of  him  gave  the  sensitive 
girl  a  curious  shock.  She  knew 
very  well  that  his  life  was  alto- 
gether apart  from  hers,  that  he 
must  be  engaged  in  many  scenes 
and  many  pleasures  with  which 
she  had  nothing  to  do,  and  that 
the  point  at  which  their  two  lives 
came  in  contact  at  all  was  a  very 
narrow  one.  She  knew  all  this  as 
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well  as  it  was  possible  to  know 
such  an  evident  matter  of  fact ; 
and  yet,  somehow,  this  sudden 
proof  of  it,  and  sight  of  him  pass- 
ing her  by,  unconscious  of  her  ex- 
istence, in  the  society  to  which, 
and  not  to  her,  he  belonged,  had 
an  effect  upon  Joyce  altogether 
out  of  proportion  to  the  easiness 
of  the  incident.  Where  had  he 
been  ?  Who  were  the  people  who 
were  with  him  ?  Had  it  been  as 
delightful  to  him  as  when  he  had 
made  it  a  scene  of  enchantment 
and  delight  to  her  ?  She  did 
not  ask  herself  these  questions. 
She  only  recognised  in  one  swift 
moment  that  there  he  was  in  his 
own  life,  altogether  unaware  of, 
and  unconcerned  by,  hers.  The 
shock,  the  recognition,  the  instant 
.identification  of  all  these  facts, 
were  complete  in  a  moment — the 
moment  which  it  took  the  boat, 
propelled  by  four  strong  pairs  of 
arms,  to  shoot  within  the  shadow 
of  the  bridge — and  no  more. 

"  Why !  wasn't  that  your  friend, 
Captain  Bellendean,  standing  up 
steering  that  big  boat1?"  Mrs  Sit- 
well  said. 

Joyce  had  a  curious  sensation  as 
if  she  were  standing  quite  alone, 
separate  from  all  the  world,  and 
that  this  was  some  "  airy  tongue 
that  syllables  men's  names "  echo- 
ing in  her  ears.  She  heard  her- 
self murmur  as  if  she  too  were 
but  a  voice,  "  Yes,  I  think  so  " — 
while  the  glowing  river  and  the 
drooping  trees,  and  all  the  gleams 
of  mingled  colour,  melted  and  ran 
into  each  other  confusedly  like  the 
mists  of  a  dream. 

"  I  am  sure  it  is.  What  a  won- 
derful thing  when  one  has  all  sorts 
of  things  to  do,  to  watch  those 
people  who  have  nothing  to  do  but 
amuse  themselves  !  He  has  been 
philandering  about  with  his  ladies 
all  day,  and  probably  he  will  be 
out  at  half-a-dozen  parties,  or 


lounging  in  his  club  half  the  night 
— and  the  same  thing  to-morrow 
and  to-morrow.  Well,  on  the 
whole,  you  know  I  think  it  must 
be  dull,  and  not  half  so  good  as 
our  own  hard-working  life,"  Mrs 
Sitwell  said ;  but  she  sighed.  Then 
turning  upon  Joyce  with  a  sudden 
laugh — "  I  forgot  you  were  one  of 
the  butterflies  too." 

".Oh  no,"  said  Joyce,  "only 
twice"  —  thinking  of  those  en- 
chanted afternoons  upon  the  water, 
and  having  only  half  emerged  from 
the  curious  haze  of  enlightenment, 
of  realisation,  if  such  a  paradox 
may  be,  which  had  surrounded 
her.  She  thought,  but  was  not 
sure,  that  her  companion  laughed 
at  this  inconsequent  reply.  Only 
twice  !  How  strange  it  was  that 
these  two  frivolous  water-parties — 
mere  pleasure,  meaning  nothing — 
should  have  taken  such  a  place  in 
her  life,  more  than  all  the  hard 
work  of  which  Mrs  Sitwell  (with 
a  sigh)  asserted  the  superiority ! 
The  school,  the  labours  in  which 
Joyfce  had  delighted,  her  aspira- 
tions, her  Shakespeare  class,  had 
all  melted  away  and  left  no  trace ; 
while  the  Thames  with  its  pleas- 
ure-boats, the  mingled  voices  of 
the  rowers  and  their  companions, 
the  tinkle  of  the  oars,  the  sun- 
shine on  the  water,  appeared  to 
her  like  the  only  realities  in  the 
haze  of  her  present  life.  They 
came  back  to  her  with  the  most 
astonishing  distinctness  when  this 
sudden  glimpse,  which  felt  like  a 
revelation,  but  was  not — how  could 
it  be  so  1 — rather  the  most  ordi- 
nary circumstance,  the  most  natu- 
ral accident,  befell  her.  It  was 
at  least  a  revelation  to  her ;  for 
it  showed  her  how  distinctly  she 
remembered  every  incident,  every 
detail,  every  word  that  had  been 
spoken ;  how  the  Captain  had 
handed  her  into  the  boat ;  how 
she  had  been  placed  near  him, 
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her  father  on  the  other  side  ;  how 
he  had*  bent  over  his  oar,  speaking 
to  her  from  time  to  time ;  how  the 
others  had  called  to  him  by  the 
name  of  Stroke — which  at  first 
Joyce  had  supposed  to  be  a  play- 
ful nickname,  not  knowing  what 
it  meant — to  mind  his  business, 
to  take  care  what  he  was  about. 
Joyce  did  not  know  why,  but  had 
a  curious  dazzled  sense  of  his  eyes 
upon  her  face,  of  his  attention  to 
her  every  movement,  of  the  curi- 
ous change  in  everything  when 
she  was  drawn  into  the  other  boat 
on  the  way  back,  and  the  cloud 
that  had  come  over  his  eyes.  All 
these  things  were  as  a  picture 
or  a  dream  to  her,  not  things  she 
remembered  as  having  been,  but 
which  seemed  to  go  on  and  con- 
tinue and  be,  like  an  enchanted 
world,  which  having  once  come 
into  existence,  could  never  cease. 
Only  twice  :  but  remaining  always 
— so  that  she  could  go  back  at 
her  pleasure,  and  float  again  upon 
the  enchanted  stream,  and  hear 
again  the  merry  mingled  voices, 
the  one  of  deeper  tone  sounding 
through.  She  recognised  with  a 
strange  confusion  that  this  sudden, 
unexpected  sight  of  Captain  Bellen- 
dean  steering  another  boat,  with 
another  crew,  disturbed  the  pre- 
vious image  in  her  mind  in  some 
unexplainable  way.  It  was  like 
the  sudden  plunge  of  a  stone  into 
the  midst  of  a  still  water  full  of 
reflections,  breaking  up  the  reflect- 
ed images,  spreading  vague  circles 
of  confusion  through  the  lovely 
unreal  world  that  had  been  there. 
It  was  unreal  altogether,  every- 
thing, both  that  which  had  been 
before  and  that  which  now  was. 
Joyce  walked  back  very  soberly 
by  Mrs  Sitw ell's  side,  vaguely  list- 
ening to  the  lively  strain  of  talk, 
which  conveyed  scarcely  any  idea 
to  her  mind — hearing,  answering, 
knowing  nothing,  feeling  as  if  the 
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many-sided  practical  life  in  which 
her  companion  was  so  busy,  was 
an  unfortunate  and  troublesome 
unreality,  breaking  into  experi- 
ences so  far  more  vivid  and  true. 
She  was  glad  to  be  rid  of  Mrs  Sit- 
well  for  a  moment  when  they 
reached  the  house,  where  Joyce 
was  to  be  entertained  at  tea. 

While  its  mistress  flew  about 
seeing  that  all  was  ready,  Joyce 
sat  down,  thankful  to  be  alone, 
very  happy  to  find  silence  and 
stillness  round  her,  even  in  the 
little  shabby  sitting-room,  with  the 
faded  ornamental  desk  and  the 
mystery  of  the  photographs  at  the 
other  end.  She  wanted  to  think, 
to  make  it  all  out,  to  realise  what 
had  happened.  What  had  hap- 
pened !  and  yet  nothing  had  hap- 
pened at  all.  She  had  seen  a 
boat  floating  down,  with  a  score  of 
others,  passing  under  the  bridge ; 
and  what  was  that  to  her  or  to 
any  one  ?  A  boat  passing,  a  water- 
party  going  down  the  river,  and 
nothing  more.  But  this  was  not 
how  it  appeared  to  Joyce :  think- 
ing is  one  thing  and  seeing  an- 
other. Whatever  she  might  say 
to  herself,  what  she  continued  to 
see  was  the  Captain  standing  up 
in  the  stern  of  the  long  boat,  with 
the  steerage-ropes  in  his  vigorous 
hands,  with  that  pretty  group  of 
ladies  in  the  shadow  of  his  erect 
figure,  —  another  world,  another 
life  of  which  she  knew  nothing  at 
all.  Norman  Bellendean  had  by 
no  means  neglected  his  new  friends. 
Only  two  days  before  he  had  ap- 
peared in  the  afternoon,  and  had 
filled  the  place  with  that  some- 
thing which  Joyce  did  not  under- 
stand— that  influence  and  person- 
ality which  seemed  to  soften  all 
tones  and  warm  all  tints,  and 
charm  the  common  day  into  mirac- 
ulous brightness.  She  said  to  her- 
self that  this  was  society — that 
interchange  of  thoughts  and  feel- 
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ings  which  had  always  appeared 
to  her  the  most  desirable  thing 
in  the  world.  That  she  should 
have  found  the  charm  in  the  sole 
possession  of  a  cavalry  officer — 
who  was,  it  is  true,  at  the  same 
time,  a  country  gentleman,  and 
the  lord  and  superior  of  the  place 
which  had  been  her  early  home, 
and  in  which  everybody  regarded 
him  with  an  interest  half  feudal, 
half  friendly  —  did  not  surprise 
her,  though  a  cooler  head  might 
have  found  it  a  very  surpris- 
ing thing.  Joyce  believed  that 
Mrs  Bellendean  produced  the 
same  charmed  atmosphere  around 
her.  They  were  the  symbols  of 
all  higher  intelligence  and  finer 
breeding,  and  she  was  not  as  yet 
in  any  way  undeceived,  nor  sus- 
pected any  other  influence  in  the 
delightfulness  of  the  Captain's 
visits — a  delight  which  had  begun 
with  the  very  first  of  them,  and 
which  had  never  failed.  It  was 
not,  therefore,  any  kind  of  jealousy 
which  had  sprung  up  in  her  mind, 
even  unconsciously.  She  did  not 
suspect  among  the  ladies  in  that 
boat  some  special  one  who  might 
have  all  his  best  looks  and  words 
aside.  Her  mind  was  not  at  all 
in  that  conscious  phase.  She  only 
realised  with  a  curious  consterna- 
tion that  he  lived  his  life  in  another 
world — that  the  days  when  he  was 
absent  were  to  him  the  same  as 
other  days,  though  to  her  lost  in 
mystery  and  the  unknown.  Where 
he  spent  them,  with  whom  he  was, 
mattered  nothing.  She  was  not 
even  curious  as  to  who  his  com- 
panions were.  The  wonder,  the 
shock,  consisted  in  the  fact  that 
his  life  had  another  side  to  her 
absolutely  unknown. 

In  all  this  there  was  no  pang  of 
jealous  love.  She  was  unaware 
that  there  was  love  in  it,  or  any- 
thing save  wonder  and  disappoint- 
ment, and  a  strange  realisation 


of  difference  and  separation.  She 
did  not  know  where  he  had  been, 
or  who  were  with  him  :  he  might 
have  passed  her  very  door — the 
other  side  of  the  hedge — and  she 
would  have  been  none  the  wiser. 
She  knew  him  so  well,  and  yet  not 
at  all.  Something  of  the  astonish- 
ment with  which  the  primitive 
traveller  recognises  the  existence 
of  a  hundred  circles  of  human 
creatures  altogether  beyond  his 
ken,  who  must  have  gone  on  liv- 
ing for  all  those  years  totally 
outside  of  his  knowledge,  filled  her 
now.  The  thought  affected  her 
with  fantastic  pain,  and  yet  she  had 
not  a  word  to  say  against  it.  Her 
heart  made  a  claim  all  unconsci- 
ously upon  those  people  who  had 
first  awakened  its  sympathies ;  and 
to  pass  him  on  the  road,  as  it 
were,  like  this,  he  not  even  seeing 
her,  unexpectant  of  her  appear- 
ance, like  two  strangers  out  of 
reach  of  even  a  passing  salutation, 
was  more  strange,  more  over- 
powering, more  enlightening,  than 
anything,  she  thought,  that  had 
ever  happened  before. 

The  tea  after  this  was  bewilder- 
ing and  rather  tedious  to  Joyce. 
She  wanted  to  get  away  to  think 
over  her  new  discovery  by  her 
self,  and  instead  she  was  compelled 
to  share  in  an  evening  of  lively 
wit  and  laughter,  solidified  by 
much  parish  talk.  A  church- 
warden, who  was  no  more  than 
a  local  tradesman  —  though  one 
of  the  "best  people" — and  much 
overawed  by  finding  himself  there 
— and  good  Miss  Marsham,  were 
of  the  party.  Mrs  Sit  well's  voice 
ran  through  the  whole  like  the 
motif  of  a  piece  of  music,  never 
lost  sight  of.  "  You  must  sing, 
Mr  Bright,  as  soon  as  you  have 
recovered  your  voice  a  little  after 
tea.  Eating,  we  all  know,  is  very 
bad  for  the  voice :  we  will  give  a 
little  time  for  tired  nature  to  re- 
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store  herself,  and  then  the  song- 
ster must  be  heard.  Miss  Hay- 
ward  has  never  heard  you,  don't 
you  know." 

"I  am  not  very  much  to  hear. 
Miss  Hayward  would  not  lose 
much  if  she  remained  in  that  state 
of  deprivation." 

"  Oh,  we  don't  think  so, — do  we, 
Mr  Cosham  ?  What  would  the 
choir  do  without  him  1  By  the 
way,  that  dear  boy  of  yours  is 
coming  on  famously.  He  must 
have  a  solo  in  the  anthem  on  our 
Saint's  day.  He  is  quite  like  a 
cherub  in  his  white  surplice.  That 
is  one  thing  the  Canon  envies  us. 
He  would  give  his  little  finger  to 
have  a  surpliced  choir — but  they 
won't  let  him  !  Though  he  is  so 
tyrannical  to  us,  he  has  to  knock 
under  to  all  the  old  women  who 
sit  upon  him.  They  call  it  sitting 
under  him,  but  I  don't.  Do  you, 
Mr  Cosham  ? " 

"Really,  ma'am,"  said  the  church- 
warden, with  his  mouth  full,  "you 
put  it  so  funnily,  one  can't  help 
laughing ;"  and  with  humility,  put- 
ting up  his  hand  to  conceal  it,  he 
indulged  in  an  apologetic  roar. 

"Oh,  let's  laugh  a  little  —  it 
does  nobody  any  harm,"  said  the 
parson's  wife.  "What  I  should 
delight  in  would  be  to  have  a 
band  for  the  festival :  it  might  be 
amateur,  you  know ;  there  are  so 
many  amateurs  about  the  world 
that  want  nothing  for  it — that  are 
too  glad  to  be  allowed  to  play." 

"  And  oh,  so  badly,"  said  Mr 
Bright. 

"Not  always  so  very  badly — 
especially  when  it  is  strings.  Don't 
you  think  we  might  have  a  band, 
Mr  Cosham,  so  long  as  it  was 
strings  ?  it  would  be  such  an  at- 
traction— with  a  solo  from  your 
dear  little  boy." 

"  I  think  it  would  be  a  great 
attraction ;  what  do  you  think,  sir?  " 
said  the  churchwarden,  looking  to- 
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wards   the   chief    authority. 
Sitwell  shook  his  head. 

"Perhaps  we  think  too  much  of 
outside  attractions  when  our  minds 
should  be  set  upon  higher  influ- 
ences ;  but  if  you  think  the  people 
would  like  it " 

"  It  helps  a  deal  with  the  collec- 
tion— does  a  band,"  said  the  church- 
warden. "  There's  a  church  I  know 
where  they  have  the  military  band, 
and  the  place  is  crowded,  with 
people  standing  outside  the  doors." 

"Not  from  the  best  of  motives, 
I  fear,"  said  the  parson,  still  shak- 
ing his  head ;  "  but  to  get  them 
to  come  is  something,  by  what- 
ever means." 

"  That's  what  I  think— like  Mrs 
Sitwell ;  and  a  brass  band " 

"  Oh  no,  Mr  Cosham  ! — strings  ! 
strings  ! "  cried  the  lady.  "A  brass 
band  is  a  deal  too  noisy."  She 
turned  upon  the  unsuspecting  man 
eyes  which  had  suddenly  become 
dull  round  orbs  like  his  own,  and 
spoke  with  the  very  echo  of  his 
voice.  "It  would  drown  Johnny's 
voice,  bless  him  !  "  the  little  mimic 
cried.  Mr  Cosham,  good  man, 
thought  there  was  something  a 
little  strange  and  thick  in  this 
utterance ;  but  he  did  not  under- 
stand the  convulsion  of  suppressed 
laughter  on  the  curate's  face,  nor 
the  smile  that  curled  about  the 
corners  of  Mr  Sitwell's  mouth. 
These  signs  of  merriment  dis- 
turbed him  a  little,  but  he  did  not 
suspect  how.  He  turned  to  the 
ladies,  who  were  quite  grave,  and 
replied  with  much  sincerity — 

"  That's  quite  true,  ma'am — it's 
wonderful  how  you  do  see  things ; 
it  would  drown  Johnny's  voice 
— and  he's  got  a  sweet  little  pipe 
of  his  own,  and  pleased  and  proud 
his  mother  would  be  to  hear  him 
in  church." 

"  The  boys'  voices  are  like 
angels,"  said  Miss  Marsham  ; 
"they're  sometimes  naughty  little 
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things,  but  their  voices  are  like 
heaven.  But  I  can't  help  say- 
ing, though  I  don't  like  to  dis- 
agree with  you,  that  I'm  not  fond 
of  a  band  in  church." 

"  What !  not  strings  1"  cried  Mrs 
Sitwell,  with  such  an  air  of  ingen- 
uous and  indeed  plaintive  sur- 
prise, that  the  tender  -  hearted 
woman  was  moved  in  spite  of  her- 
self. 

"Well — perhaps  strings  are  dif- 
ferent," she  answered,  with  hesi- 
tation. 

"  We  never  thought  of  anything 
else :  when  our  kind  friend  said 
brass,  it  was  only  a  slip  of  the 
tongue.  You  meant  violins  all  the 
time,  Mr  Cosham,  didn't  you1?" 
said  the  parson's  wife,  with  her 
appealing  gaze,  which  made  the 
churchwarden  blush  with  emotion 
and  pleasure. 

"  I  believe  I  did,  ma'am,"  he 
said,  doubtfully.  "  I'm  sure  that's 
what's  right  if  you  say  so :  for  • 
naturally  being  so  musical  your- 
self, you  know  about  these  things 
better  than  me." 

"Dear,"  said  Mrs  Sitwell,  ad- 
dressing Joyce,  whom  she  no  longer 
called  Miss  Hayward,  but  whom 
she  did  not  yet  venture,  in  sight 
of  a  certain  dignity  of  silence  and 
reserve  about  that  young  woman, 
to  call,  except  in  her  absence,  by 
her  Christian  name, — "  you  never 
give  us  your  opinion  on  anything. 
Do  give  us  your  opinion ;  we  have 
all  said  our  say." 

"  Indeed  I  don't  know  anything 
at  all,"  said  Joyce — "nothing  at  all. 
I  was  never  used  to  music — of  that 
kind,  in  the  church." 

"And  yet,"  said  Mr  Sitwell, 
"  the  Scottish  Church  has  a  fine 
ceremonial  of  her  own,  where  she 
has  not  been  deadened  by  contact 
with  Dissent.  I  have  always  heard 
there  were  things  in  her  service 
which  went  further  and  were  more 
perfect  than  anything  attempted 


here — until  quite  recently.  But  of 
course  there  is  always  a  tendency 
to  be  deadened  by  the  atmosphere 
of  Dissent." 

The  party  all  listened  very  re- 
spectfully to  this,  which  had  almost 
the  weight  of  an  oracular  statement. 
Joyce,  for  her  part,  was  more  be- 
wildered than  ever.  The  words  he 
used  bore  to  her  a  completely  dif- 
ferent meaning,  and  she  was  not 
sufficiently  instructed  to  be  aware 
of  that  which  he  intended  to  ex- 
press. She  understood  the  Canon 
when  he  asked  her  if  she  was  a 
horrid  little  Presbyterian,  but  she 
had  no  comprehension  of  what 
Mr  Sitwell  meant.  She  was  wise 
enough,  however,  to  be  silent,  and 
keep  her  ignorance  to  herself. 

"  But  we  all  believe  the  same  in 
the  chief  points,  after  all,"  said 
Miss  Marsham,  laying  her  thin 
hand  caressingly  on  Joyce's  arm. 
This  kind  lady  could  not  bear  the 
girl  to  be  distressed  if,  perhaps,  she 
might  happen  to  be  one  of  those 
who  had  been  deadened  by  the 
atmosphere  of  Dissent. 

"Well,  now  that  this  great 
question  is  settled,  and  we  are  to 
have  the  band  and  Johnny's  solo — 
and  mind  you  keep  him  in  good 
voice,  Mr  Cosham — let  us  go  up- 
stairs and  have  '  Angels  ever 
Bright  and  Fair.'  We  are  so  fond 
of  '  Angels  ever  Bright  and  Fair,' 
— aren't  we,  Austin?"  cried  the 
parson's  wife,  putting  her  hand 
through  her  husband's  arm  and 
looking  up  in  his  face.  He  laughed 
and  put  her  away  with  a  little  pat. 
"  You  are  incorrigible,  Dora,"  he 
said.  Mr  Bright  lifted  his  eye- 
brows and  looked  at  the  others, 
asking  why. 

And  then  there  followed  songs 
and  sallies,  and  bits  of  that  involun- 
tary mimicry  of  everybody  in  turn 
which  the  lively  mistress  of  the 
house  seemed  to  be  unable  to  keep 
under.  Joyce  saw  her  assume  a 
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serious  aspect,  with  a  grave  face 
and  a  little  movement  about  her 
lips,  as  she  said  something  in  slow 
and  soft  tones,  at  which  Miss 
Marsham  did  not  laugh,  but  once 
more  laid  her  thin  hand  tenderly 
upon  Joyce's  arm,  while  the  gentle- 
men did, — the  churchwarden  burst- 
ing out  in  a  short  abashed  roar, 
while  Mr  Bright  went  off  to  a  cor- 
ner, and  Mr  Sitwell  hid  his  face 
with  his  hand.  This  little  panto- 
mime perplexed  Joyce  much,  but  it 
was  not  till  after  that  she  realised 
how  she  herself  had  been  "  taken 
off"  for  the  amusement  of  her 
friends. 

She  got  home  at  last  in  the  dusk 
of  the  summer  night,  feeling  as  if 
the  world  were  full  of  a  babble  of 
voices,  and  of  jests,  and  of  calcula- 
tions and  little  intrigues,  and  at- 
tempts to  do  something  unnamed 
by  means  of  something  else.  Joyce 
had  not  been  altogether  unaware 
that  all  was  not  perfectly  straight- 
forward and  true  in  the  world 
before.  She  had  been  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  extraordinary 
little  deceptions  and  stories  made 
up  by  children  to  save  themselves 
from  punishment,  or  to  procure 
some  pleasure,  or  even  for  nothing 
at  all — out  of  pleasure  apparently 
in  the  mere  invention ;  but  these 
little  falsities  were  of  altogether 
a  different  kind,  and  her  brain 
throbbed  with  the  contact  of  so 
many  unaccustomed  trifles  which 
were  like  the  buzz  of  the  flies  in  the 
air.  The  piquancy  of  mimicking 
an  individual  in  his  own  presence, 
though  she  was  not  insensible  to 
the  fact,  was  strange  to  her  serious 
soul :  it  helped  to  increase  the  queer 
unreality  of  this  world  in  which 
she  found  herself,  where  there  were 
droll  little  plays  going  on  on  all 
sides  upon  somebody's  weakness, 
from  the  silly  correspondents  of 
the  '  Pictorial '  to  the  rich  soap- 
boiler who  was  to  be  wheedled  by 


praise  of  his  house,  and  the  humble 
churchwarden  who  was  bound  hand 
and  foot  in  reverential  servility  by 
praise  of  his  boy — and]  people  who 
were  to  be  brought  to  church  by 
the  attraction  of  a  band  as  being 
better  than  not  going  at  all.  And 
what  was  it  for  1  For  the  parson- 
age ?  Joyce  was  not  so  hard  a 
critic  as  to  believe  this.  She  saw 
the  good  parson  tired  with  his 
day's  work,  and  she  had  seen  that 
kind  mischievous  little  woman  as 
good  as  an  angel  to  the  poor  people. 
Their  meaning  at  the  bottom  was 
good,  and  the  parsonage  only  an 
incident  in  the  strong  desire  they 
both  had  to  make  the  district  of 
St  Augustine's  as  near  perfection  as 
possible,  and  chase  all  sorrow  and 
sickness  and  trouble  out  of  it,  and 
set  up  a  beautiful  service,  and  steal 
the  people's  hearts  with  angelic 
voices  in  the  choir  and  celestial 
thrilling  of  violin-strings — to  steal 
their  hearts,  but  only  for  God,  or 
for  what  they  thought  God, — for 
the  Church  at  least.  This  part  of 
it  Joyce  but  faintly  comprehend- 
ed, yet  more  or  less  divined.  And 
then  from  the  conception  she  dim- 
ly attained  of  this  real  and  great 
motive,  her  mind  came  down  again 
to  the  laughter  and  the  mimicry 
and  the  photographs,  and  that  per- 
plexing utterance  about  an  atmos- 
phere deadened  by  Dissent.  What 
a  strange  world  it  was  !  making 
good  things  look  bad  by  dint  of 
trying  to  get  good  out  of  evil ! 
Joyce  wondered  whether  it  would 
not  succeed  better  to  reject  the 
artifices,  and  try  what  simple  means 
would  do.  And  then  having  sha- 
ken off  that  coil,  her  mind  sudden- 
ly returned  with  a  spring  to  what 
was  for  herself  the  central  event 
of  this  day — the  Captain  standing 
up  in  that  boat  among  those  un- 
known people,  in  that  other  world. 
Strange  !  and  he  was  her  friend — 
but  yet  belonged  to  her  no  more 
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than  the  river  itself  flowing  on  its 
way,  with  so  many  other  lawns 
to  reflect  besides  that  little  bit 
of  green  which  Joyce,  watching 
the  stream  go  by,  had  begun  to 
think  of  as  her  own.  But  it  was 
not  hers,  and  neither  was  he. 
Bellendean  had  been  hers,  and  her 
old  people,  and Joyce  hur- 


ried her  steps  to  get  refuge  in  her 
father's  house  from  that  shadow 
which  began  to  start  up  in  her 
path  and  look  at  her,  and  filled 
her  with  alarm  —  a  shadow  de- 
mure and  serious,  with  no  thought 
of  other  worlds  or  other  influen- 
ces strong  enough  to  eclipse  his 
own. 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 


The  next  scene  in  which  Joyce 
found  herself  which  broke  the 
ordinary  routine  of  her  life  was 
the  great  garden  -  party  at  the 
soap  -  boiler's,  which  was  all  that 
the  poor  Sitwells  had  got  out  of 
their  supposed  great  demonstra- 
tion and  triumph  of  the  school 
feast.  Sir  Samuel  Thompson  lived 
in  a  large  mansion  on  the  hill 
overlooking  the  whole  panorama 
of  the  Thames  valley,  with  its 
winding  river  and  happy  woods — 
a  scene  "enchanting  enough  to  have 
satisfied  any  poet,  and  which  this 
rich  and  comfortable  person  looked 
upon  with  much  complacency,  as 
in  a  manner  belonging  to  himself, 
and  deriving  a  certain  importance 
from  that  fact.  He  was  a  man 
who  was  fond  of  great  and  costly 
things,  and  it  seemed  natural  to 
him  that  his  windows  should  com- 
mand the  best  thing  in  the  way  of 
a  view  that  was  to  be  had  near 
enough  London  to  be  valuable. 
And  it  gave  him  much  satisfaction 
to  gather  around  him  all  "the  best 
people  "  from  miles  round  :  it  was 
pleasant  thus  to  be  able  to  prove 
the  value  of  money,  which  was  the 
thing  that  had  made  him  great, 
and  which  he  liked  to  glorify  ac- 
cordingly. "  They  all  knock  under 
to  it  in  the  end,"  he  was  fond  of 
saying.  "  They  think  a  deal  of 
themselves  and  their  families,  and 
rank  and  all  that,  but  money's 
what  draws  them  in  the  end." 


And  Sir  Sam  was  right.  Some 
people  came  because  his  house  was 
a  show  house,  and  his  table  the 
most  luxurious  of  any  far  or  near ; 
and  some  because  to  see  him 
swelling  like  a  turkey-cock  in  the 
midst  of  his  wealth  'was  funny; 
and  some  by  that  indefinable  at- 
traction which  wealth  has,  which 
brings  the  most  rebellious  to  their 
knees :  at  all  events,  everybody 
came.  Sir  Sam  was,  to  use  his 
own  phraseology,  the  chief  partner 
in  his  own  concern.  Nobody  re- 
marked Lady  Thompson.  She  was 
not  the  leader  of  the  expenditure 
and  display,  as  the  wife  of  a  self- 
made  man  so  often  is.  She  was  a 
homely  stout  little  person,  who  did 
not  love  her  grandeur — who  would 
have  been  far  happier  in  the  house- 
keeper's room.  Even  in  the  finest 
dresses  —  and  she  had  very  fine 
dresses — there  was  to  understand- 
ing eyes  the  shadow  of  an  apron, 
a  sort  of  ghostly  representation  of 
a  soft  white  comfortable  lap  to 
which  a  child  might  cling,  where 
stockings  to  be  darned  might  lie. 
She  stood  a  step  behind  Sir  Sam 
to  receive  their  guests.  He  said, 
"  How  do  you  do  ?  hope  I  see  you 
well.  Hope  you've  brought  a  large 
party  —  the  more  the  merrier ; 
there's  plenty  of  room  for  all ; " 
while  she  only  shook  hands  with 
the  visitors  and  beamed  upon 
them.  She  went  everywhere  with 
her  husband,  but  always  in  this 
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subsidiary  capacity.  And  Sir  Sam 
was  bj  no  means  reluctant  to  be- 
stow the  light  of  his  countenance. 
It  was  not  so  difficult  a  thing  to 
persuade  him  to  appear  at  an 
afternoon  party  as  the  deluded 
Sit  wells  had  supposed.  He  liked 
to  show  himself  and  his  fat  horses 
and  his  carriage,  which  was  the 
last  and  newest  and  most  com- 
fortable that  had  ever  been  fash- 
ioned. But  there  he  stopped.  He 
took  a  cup  of  tea  from  any  one ; 
but  if  they  thought  to  get  any- 
thing more  in  return  they  were 
mistaken,  and  justly  too, — for  why 
should  a  millionaire's  good  offices 
be  purchased  by  a  cup  of  tea  1  He 
had  the  right  on  his  side. 

This  poor  Mrs  Sitwell  found 
when  she  made  her  anxious  and 
at  last  desperate  attempt  to  gain 
his  ear.  To  waste  his  attentions 
upon  the  wife  of  the  incumbent  of 
St  Augustine's  did  not  in  the  least 
commend  itself  to  Sir  Sam.  He 
was  not  aware  that  she  was  amus- 
ing, and  could  take  off  all  his 
friends ;  and  he  thought  with  jus- 
tice that  she  was  not  worthy  to  be 
selected  out  from  that  fine  com- 
pany only  because  she  had  asked 
him  to  her  school  feast.  In  return 
for  the  cup  of  tea  offered  to  him 
there — which  he  did  not  drink — 
he  had  asked  her  and  her  husband 
to  his  gorgeous  house,  and  put  it 
within  their  power  to  drink  tea 
of  the  finest  quality,  coffee  iced 
and  otherwise,  claret-cup  or  cham- 
pagne -  cup ;  and  to  eat  ices  of 
various  kinds,  cakes,  fruit,  grapes, 
which  at  that  time  of  the  year,  had 
they  been  sold,  would  have  been 
worth  ever  so  much  a  pound.  Sir 
Sam  thought  he  had  given  the 
parson  of  St  Augustine's  and  his 
wife  a  very  ample  equivalent  for 
their  cup  of  tea. 

Joyce  went  to  this  great  gather- 
ing in  Mrs  Hayward's  train,  as 
usual,  following — with  a  silence  and 


gravity  which  were  gradually  ac- 
quiring for  her  the  character  of  a 
very  dignitied  and  somewhat  proud 
young  woman — her  stepmother's 
active  steps.  She  knew  a  few 
people  now,  and  silently  accepted 
offered  hands  put  out  to  her  as  she 
bowed  with  a  smile  and  response 
to  the  greeting,  but  no  more.  The 
crowd  was  no  longer  a  blank  to 
her.  She  did  not  now  feel  as  if 
left  alone  and  among  strangers 
when,  in  the  course  of  Mrs  Hay- 
ward's  more  brilliant  career,  she 
was  left  to  take  care  of  herself.  On 
this  occasion  it  was  not  long  before 
she  saw  the  portly  Canon  swinging 
down  upon  her,  with  the  lapels 
of  his  long  coat  swinging  too,  on 
either  side  of  the  round  and  vast 
black  silk  waistcoat.  She  had 
been  watching,  with  a  disturbed 
amusement,  the  greetings  made  at 
the  corner  of  a  green  alley  between 
Mrs  Jenkinson  and  Mrs  Sitwell. 
They  had  been  full  of  cordiality 
— the  elder  lady  stooping*  to  give 
the  younger  one  a  dab  upon  her 
cheek,  which  represented  a  kiss. 
"  I  could  not  think  it  was  you," 
Mrs  Jenkinson  said ;  "  I  have  been 
watching  you  these  ten  minutes. 
How  are  you,  and  how  are  the  dear 
children?  I  am  very  pleased  to 
see  you  here.  I  did  not  know  you 
knew  the  Thompsons." 

"  Oh  yes ;  very  well  indeed," 
said  the  parson's  wife,  with  a 
beaming  smile.  "  What  a  pretty 
party  it  is  !  " 

"  A  party  cannot  well  fail  to  be 
pretty  when  it  is  given  in  such 
gardens  as  these  ;  and  with  such  a 
house  behind  it,  flowing  with  wine 
and  oil." 

"  You  mean  with  ices  and  tea. 
It's  very  fine,  no  doubt ;  but  I  like 
something  humbler,  that  one  can 
call  one's  own,  quite  as  well." 

"  No  one  should  attempt  these 
parties,"  said  Mrs  Jenkinson,  "  who 
has  not  a  large  place  to  give  them 
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in,  and  plenty  of  things  going  on — 
tennis  and  all  that,  or  music,  or  a 
beautiful  prospect :  we  have  them 
all  here." 

"  Oh,"  said  Mrs  Sitwell,  "  we 
did  very  well  indeed,  I  assure  you, 
in  Wombwell's  field.  You  did  not 
do  me  the  honour  to  come,  but 
everybody  else  did — the  Thomp- 
sons and  all." 

"  Really,"  Mrs  Jenkinson  said. 
She  added  pointedly,  feeling  that 
she  was  not  a  match  for  the  lively 
and  nimble  person  with  whom  she 
was  engaged — "  It  must,  I  fear, 
have  been  very  expensive." 

"  Oh,  not  at  all,"  said  the  par- 
son's wife.  "  You  see,  we  gave 
nothing  but  tea.  People  don't 
come  for  what  they  get,  though 
dear  Sir  Sam  thinks  so  ;  they  come 
to  see  other  people,  and  meet  their 
friends,  and  spend  the  afternoon 
pleasantly.  Don't  you  think  so, 
dear  Mrs  Jenkinson?  If  I  had 
the  smallest  little  place  of  my  own, 
with  a  little  bit  of  a  garden,  such 
as  we  might  have  if  there  ever  is 
a  parsonage  to  St  Augustine's,  I 
should  not  be  at  all  afraid  to  ask 
even  the  Duchess  to  tea.  She 
would  come  for  me,  she  is  such  a 
dear,"  Mrs  Sitwell  said. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  half  so 
courageous,"  the  Canon's  wife  re- 
plied; and  she  added  quickly, 
"There  is  Lady  St  Clair;  excuse 
me,  I  must  say  a  word  to  her,"  and 
hastened  away.  She  was  routed, 
horse  and  foot ;  for  Mrs  Jenkinson 
did  not  know  the  Duchess,  and  this 
little  district  incumbent,  this  no- 
body, this  scheming,  all-daring  little 
woman,  actually  did,  by  some  freak 
of  fortune, — and  probably  would 
have  the  audacity — and  succeed  in 
it,  as  such  sort  of  persons  so  often 
do — to  ask  that  great  lady  to  tea. 

The  Canon  swooped  down  upon 
Joyce  after  this  little  scene  was 
over.  She  was  standing  by  herself, 
only  half-seeing  the  fun,  perhaps 
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because  her  sense  of  humour  was 
faint,  perhaps  only  because  of  her 
vague  understanding  of  all  that 
lay  underneath,  and  made  it  funny. 
He  took  her  hand  and  drew  it 
within  his  arm.  "Here  you  are, 
you  little  rebel,"  he  said.  "  I  have 
got  you  at  last.  There  is  nobody 
eligible  within  sight.  Come  and 
take  a  walk  with  me." 

Joyce  had  very  little  idea  what 
he  meant  by  some  one  eligible ; 
but  she  was  very  well  content  to 
be  led  away,  hurrying  her  own 
steps  to  suit  the  swinging  gait  of 
the  big  Churchman.  He  led  her 
through  the  green  alleys  and  broad 
walks  of  the  soap-boiler's  magnifi- 
cent grounds  to  the  mount  of  vision 
which  crowned  them.  "  There 
now  !  look  at  that  view,"  he  said, 
"and  tell  me  if  you  have  anything 
like  it  in  Scotland.  You  brag  us 
out  for  scenery,  I  know;  but 
where  did  you  ever  see  anything 
like  that?" 

Joyce  looked  up  in  his  face  for 
a  moment,  then  answered  with  a 
smile,  "  I  like  as  well  to  see  the 
Crags  below  Arthur's  Seat,  and  the 
sea  coming  in  ayont  them." 

"  Eh  !  "  cried  the  Canon,  lifting 
his  brows.  "  What  do  you  mean 
by  that1?  You  don't  generally 
speak  like  that." 

With  nobody  was  Joyce  so  much 
at  her  ease  as  with  this  big  im- 
petuous man.  "  There  was  once," 
she  said,  in  the  tone,  half  banter- 
ing, half  reproachful,  with  which 
she  had  once  been  wont  to  recall 
her  "  big "  class  to  the  horror  of 
having  forgotten  something  in 
Shakespeare,  "  a  little  Scotswoman 
whose  name  was  Jeanie  Deans." 

"  Eh  ! "  cried  the  Canon  again  ; 
and  then  he  pressed,  with  half- 
angry  affectionateness,  the  hand 
that  was  on  his  arm.  "  Oh,  you 
are  at  me  with  Scott ! "  he  said — 
"  taking  a  base  advantage  :  for  it's 
a  long  time  since  I  read  him.  So 
2u 
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Jeanie  Deans  said  that,  did  she  ? 
I  dont  remember  much  about  her. 
They  say  Scott  is  played  out,  you 
know,  in  these  days." 

"  Then,  sir,"  said  Joyce  quickly, 
"  they  say  what  they  don't  under- 
stand ;  for  look  how  it  comes  to 
me  just  as  the  natural  thing  to 
say.  Sir  Walter  knew — he  and 
some  others,  they  know  almost 
like  God — what  is  in  the  hearts  of 
the  common  people  that  have  no 
words  to  speak." 

"  Ah  ! "  said  the  Canon  ;  and 
then  he  laughed  and  added,  "  So 
you  are  one  of  the  common  people 
that  have  no  words  to  speak  ?  It's 
not  the  account  I  should  have  given 
of  you.  Sit  down  here,  and  let's 
pluck  our  crow.  You  have  gone 
entirely  off,  you  little  schismatic, 
to  the  other  side." 

"  No,"  said  Joyce. 

"  No !  how  can  you  tell  me  no, 
when  I  know  to  the  contrary] 
You've  been  out  in  the  district 
visiting  with  her.  You  are  going 
to  undertake  something  about  the 
schools.  They've  had  you  to  tea  in 
company  with  the  curate  and  that 
fat  dolt  Cosham  whom  they  lead  by 
the  nose.  Oh,  you  wonder  how  I 
know  !  My  dear,"  said  the  Canon, 
with  a  slight  blush,  if  it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  a  canon  can  blush, 
"  a  clergyman  in  a  country  parish 
knows  everything  —  whether  he 
will  or  not.  Now,  isn't  it  true  ? " 

"Yes,  it  is  quite  true,"  said 
Joyce ;  and  then  she  added,  look- 
ing up  at  him  again  with  a  smile, 
and  a  little  rising  colour,  caused  by 
what  she  felt  to  be  her  boldness, 
"  But  still  I  like  you  best." 

"  My  dear  girl ! "  cried  the  Canon. 
He  patted  her  shoulder  with  his 
large  white  hand,  and  Joyce  saw 
with  astonishment  a  little  mois- 
ture in  his  big  eyes.  "  I  always 
knew  you  were  an  exceeding  nice 
little  girl,"  he  said.  "I  took  a 
fancy  to  you  the  first  time  I  met 


you.  It  gives  me  the  greatest 
pleasure  that  you  should  like  me 
best.  But,  my  dear,  why  do  you 
go  over  to  the  other  side  if  you 
are  so  wise  and  discerning  and 
sensible  as  to  prefer  me  1 " 

Joyce  hesitated  a  little,  and  then 
she  said,  "They  wish  very  much 
to  do  everything  that  is  best." 

"Eh?"  the  Canon  cried,  this 
time  in  astonished  interrogation. 

"  They  want  to  do  good  to 
everybody,"  said  Joyce,  in  her 
slow  soft  voice,  which  to  ears  ac- 
customed to  lighter  and  louder 
tones  had  an  air  of  being  very  em- 
phatic. "  They  would  like  to  make 
their  parish  perfect." 

"  District,"  said  the  Canon. 

"  District — but  I  don't  know  the 
difference ;  and  I  don't  know  many 
of  the  things  they  want  to  do.  I 
was  not  brought  up  that  way. 
Many  things  they  say  are  all  dark 
to  me;  but  what  they  want  in 
their  hearts  is  to  do  good  to  every- 
body. They  would  like  to  have 
their  church  service  and  everything 
perfect." 

"  High  ritual,  as  they  call  it, — 
music  and  all  sorts  of  fal-lals." 

"And  to  get  everybody  to  come," 
continued  Joyce,  "  and  to  teach 
everybody,  and  to  help  the  poor 
folk.  I  could  not  do  it  that  way," 
she  added,  shaking  her  head,  "  but 
to  them  it's  the  right  way.  They 
have  no  other  thought  but  to  be 
good  and  do  their  best." 

"Oh!"  said  the  Canon,  this 
time  in  a  dubious  and  disturbed 
tone. 

"  They  go  among  the  poor  folk 
every  day,"  said  Joyce ;  "  they 
would  like  to  take  the  command 
of  them,  and  give  them  everything, 
and  guide  them  altogether.  It  is 
not — oh,  not  my  way — not  our  way 
at  all,  at  home  ;  but  they  say  it  is 
the  way  here.  They  never  spare 
themselves  any  trouble.  They 
would  like  to  take  it  all  on  their 
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shoulders ;  to  nurse  all  the  ill 
people,  and  mend  all  the  bad  ones, 
and  even  cut  out  all  the  clothes 
for  the  poor  little  things  that  have 
none.  They  will  sometimes  do 
things  that  look  as  if  they  were 
— very  different :  but  it  is  all  for 
this  end." 

"  For  making  themselves  im- 
portant, and  proving  their  own 
merit,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
getting  themselves  that  parsonage 
about  which  they  make  my  life  a 
burden  to  me.  Why,  your  father 
has  taken  it  up  now — that  must 
be  your  doing.  These  people, 
though  your  excellent  sense  keeps 
you  from  liking  them,  are  taking 
you  in,  my  dear.  The  parsonage 
— that's  what  they're  aiming  at." 

"  And  why  not  ? "  said  Joyce. 

« Eh  ?  "  The  Canon  turned 
round  upon  her  with  a  snort  of  im- 
patience. Then  he  elevated  his 
large  hands,  and  gave  forth  a  still 
larger  sigh.  "  You  women  are  so 
gullible,"  he  said ;  "  you  believe 
whatever  is  told  you." 

"I  believe,"  said  Joyce,  "that 
it  would  be  better  to  have  a  house 
of  your  own,  and  not  to  pay  rent 
when  you  have  very  little  money 
for  one  that  lets  in  the  rain,  and 
is  very,  very  small — so  small  it 
would  scarcely  hold  you,"  she  said, 
looking  at  her  companion. 

"  It  is  fortunate  I  haven't  got  to 
live  in  it,"  he  said. 

"  Very  fortunate — for  you.  But, 
sir,"  said  Joyce,  feeling  more  and 
more  the  authority  and  power  of  this 
big  friendly  man,  like  a  very  kind 
inspector  in  the  old  days — "you  are 
far  more  fortunate  than  they  are. 
You  are  like  a  prince  to  them. 
You  have  everything  you  want 
— money  and  honour,  and  a  beau- 
tiful house,  and  plenty  of  room, 
and  power  to  do  what  you  please. 
They  say  in  my  country,  '  It  is  ill 
talking  between  a  full  man  and  a 
fasting,' — if  you  understand  that." 


The  Canon  humphed  and  shook 
his  head,  and  then  he  laughed  and 
said,  "  Oh  yes,  I  understand  that. 
So  I  am  the  full  man,  and  Sitwell 
the  empty  one,  you  think,  Miss 
Joyce." 

"It  makes  a  great  difference," 
said  Joyce  ;  "  and  then  they  think 
— that  it  was  promised  to  them 
before  they  came  here." 

"Yes,"  said  the  Canon  after  a 
pause,  "it  was  promised  to  them 
in  a  way — before  they  showed  what 
sort  of  free-lances  they  were." 

"And  that  makes  a  sense  of 
wrong,"  said  Joyce,  wisely  taking 
no  notice  of  the  last  remark.  "  If 
you  think  there  is  an  injustice,  it 
always  hangs  on  the  heart." 

"The  Canon  is  'ere  before  us," 
said  the  fat  voice  of  Sir  Samuel,  as 
the  sound  of  much  scattering  of 
the  gravel  under  heavy  feet  broke 
suddenly  upon  this  colloquy ; 
"  and  I  would  say,  by  the  looks  of 
them,  that  this  young  lady  has  been 
a-lecturing  the  Canon.  Good  joke 
that,  preaching  to  the  Canon,  that 
most  times  'as  it  all  his  own  way." 

Sir  Sam's  laugh  was  a  little 
asthmatic — it  shook  him  subter- 
raneously  and  in  a  succession  of 
rolling  echoes.  "  Good  joke  that, 
preaching  to  the  Canon,"  he  went 
on,  as  if  his  announcement  of 
the  fact  was  the  climax  of  the 
joke.  He  was  followed  by  Mrs 
Jenkinson,  tall  and  energetic, 
wrapped  in  a  white  chudder,  the 
softest  and  most  comfortable  of 
shawls — and  by  Lady  Thompson, 
panting  and  red  in  the  face  with 
the  climb,  and  gorgeous  in  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow.  The  Canon 
made  room  for  the  two  ladies  on 
the  bench,  and  Sir  Sam  got  a  gar- 
den -  chair  and  seated  himself  in 
front  of  them,  against  the  view 
which  they  had  come  to  see,  half 
shutting  it  out  with  his  bulky  per- 
son. But  the  view  was  no  nov- 
elty to  any  there. 
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"Yes,  said  the  Canon,  "it  is 
quite  Jrue.  This  little  thing  has 
been  lecturing  me.  Indeed  I 
don't  hesitate  to  say  she's  been 
giving  it  me  hot  and  strong — 
about  the  Sitwells,"  he  added,  in 
a  sort  of  aside  to  his  wife. 

"I  must  say,"  said  that  lady, 
indignantly,  "  I  think  that  young 
ladies  should  keep  their  hastily 
formed  opinions  to  themselves. 
What  can  she  know  about  the 
Sitwells  that  we  don't  all  know  1 " 

"Well,  she  says  she  likes  us 
best,"  said  the  Canon,  quite  irrele- 
vantly ;  "  so  it's  not  from  partial- 
ity, or  taking  their  side." 

"  Oh  ! "  cried  Mrs  Jenkinson, 
darting  a  glance  of  anger  mingled 
with  a  certain  respect  at  the  girl, 
whom  she  immediately  set  down 
as  a  foeman  worthy  of  her  steel. 

"  She  says  they're  very  hard- 
working people,  working  at  their 
district  night  and  day.  She 
doesn't  understand  their  ways 
(she's  Scotch,  you  know),  but  she 
sees  they  mean  the  best  by  their 
people — hush  for  a  moment,  my 
dear.  And  she  says  that  they 
think  they  were  promised  a  par- 
sonage, and  that  this  makes  a 
sense  of  wrong.  Well,  you  know, 
she's  about  right  there — they  were 
promised  a " 

"  Before  any  one  knew  what 
they  were — before  we  understood 
all  the  schemes  and  designs — the 
setting  up  to  be  something  alto- 
gether above — the  ridiculous  fuss 
about  everything — the  flowers  and 
the  lights  and  the  surpliced  choir, 
and  Bach's  music  with  little 
Johnny  Cosham  to  sing  the  soprano 
parts — if  she  doesn't  do  it  herself, 
as  I  verily  believe  she  does,  done 
up  in  a  surplice  and  put  at  the 
end  of  the  row :  such  a  thing  as 
was  never  heard  of  ! " 

"  Well,  my  dear — well,  my  dear ! 
Joyce  here,"  patting  her  hand, 
"  who  has  no  sympathy  with  all 


that  (being  Scotch,  you  know), 
says  they  mean  it  all  well,  to  get 
people  to  go  to  church.  And  they 
do  get  a  number  of  that  hopeless 
lot  down  by  the  river  to  go.  But, 
however,  that's  not  the  question ; 
they  were  promised  a  parsonage  if 
they  got  on  and  stayed  a  year  or 
two.  I  can't  say  but  what  that's 
quite  true." 

The  Canon  looked  at  Sir  Samuel, 
and  Sir  Sam  looked  at  the  Canon. 
The  rich  man's  countenance  fell  a 
little  in  harmony  with  that  of  his 
oracle,  and  he  replied  subdued, 
"  I  don't  say  neither  but  what  it's 
true." 

"  She  says  it  makes  a  sense  of 
wrong  :  well,  perhaps  it  does  make 
a  sense  of  wrong.  We  have  very 
nice  houses,  Sir  Samuel, — mine 
naturally  not  magnificent  like 
yours,  but  on  the  whole  a  nice, 
comfortable,  old-fashioned  place." 

"Oh,  very  nice,"  sighed  Lady 
Thompson,  who  till  now  had  been 
recovering  herself,  and  had  just 
got  back  her  voice ;  "  nicer  than 
this,  Canon,  if  you  were  to  ask  me." 

There  was  a  pause,  and  the  two 
pairs  looked  at  each  other,  a  little 
conscious,  pleased  with  their  own 
good  fortune,  feeling  perhaps  a 
little  prick  of  conscience — at  all 
events  aware  that  a  moral  was 
about  to  be  drawn. 

"Well,  and  what  then?"  Mrs 
Jenkinson  said  at  last,  in  her  high- 
est pitch  of  voice. 

Nobody  spoke  until  Joyce  said 
timidly,  "  They  would  be  happier, 
and  she  would  not  scheme  any 
more.  The  rain  comes  in  upon 
the  little  children."  She  had  half 
said  "  bairns,"  which  was  not  at  all 
Joyce's  way,  and  she  changed  the 
word,  which  would  have  been 
very  effective  if  she  had  but 
known.  "There  is  no  room  for 
the  little  children." 

"  People  in  such  circumstances 
'as  no  business  with  children.  I 
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always  said  so,"  said  Sir  Sam, 
with  a  wary  eye  upon  his  spiritual 
director,  of  whose  opinion  he  stood 
much  in  awe. 

Joyce  was  as  innocent  and  ig- 
norant as  a  girl  should  be.  She 
lifted  up  her  fair  serene  brow  with 
no  false  shame  upon  it,  know- 
ing none.  "  How  can  they  help 
that  1 "  she  said.  "  It  is  God  that 
sends  the  children,  not  the  will  of 
men," 

"  Oh,  my  pretty  dear  !  "  cried 
Lady  Thompson,  who  was  so 
homely  a  woman,  reaching  across 
Mrs  Jenkinson's  prim  lap  to  seize 
Joyce's  hand.  "  Oh,  my  dear  !  " — 
with  tears  in  her  homely  eyes — 
"  how  ever  you  knows  it,  that's 
true." 

Mrs  Jenkinson  did  not  say  a 
word :  emotion  of  this  kind  is 
contagious,  and  these  two  women, 
though  without  another  feature 
in  common,  were  both  childless 
women,  and  felt  it  to  the  bottom 
of  their  hearts. 

"  Canon,"  said  Sir  Sam,  with  a 
slight  huskiness  in  his  voice,  "  if 
you're  of  that  opinion  I've  got  a 
cheque-book  always  'andy.  It  was 
an  understood  thing,  so  far  as  I 
can  remember.  There  was  to  be 
an  'ouse." 

"Yes,  there  was  to  be  an  'ouse," 
the  Canon  replied,  without  any  in- 
tention of  mimicry.  At  this  mo- 
ment of  feeling  he  could  not  re- 
prove the  soap-boiler  even  by  too 
marked  an  accentuation  of  the  h 
which  he  had  lost.  He  turned  to 


his  wife  as  he  rose  to  accompany 
the  soap-boiler,  laying  his  hand 
upon  Joyce's  shoulder.  "  This 
child  has  got  very  pretty  turns 
of  phraseology,"  he  said.  "  Her 
Scotch  is  winning.  You  should 
have  heard  one  or  two  things  she 
said." 

"  Oh,  go  away,  Canon  !"  cried  his 
wife.  "  She  is  just  a  pretty  girl, 
and  that  is  what  you  never  could 
resist  in  your  life." 

Thus  Joyce's  first  interference, 
and  attempt  to  ascertain  whether 
plain  truth  might  not  be  more 
effectual  than  scheming,  ended  for- 
tunately, as  such  attempts  do  not 
always  do.  It  was  her  first  ap- 
pearance separately  in  the  society 
of  the  new  world  she  had  been  so 
strangely  thrown  into.  But  she 
had  not  time  for  much  more,  and 
perhaps  it  was  as  well.  Such  a 
success  may  happen  once  in  a  way 
but  it  is  seldom  repeated,  She 
was  found  sitting  on  that  garden- 
seat  with  those  two  ladies  a  short 
time  afterwards  by  her  father,  who 
had  come  late,  and  who  brought 
with  him  Captain  Bellendean. 

Joyce  had  not  seen  Bellendean 
since  that  curious  moment  when 
she  stood  a  spectator  and  watched 
him  like  a  stranger,  passing  with 
his  friends,  steering  the  laden  boat 
with  all  the  ladies  down  the  river. 
She  was  as  much  startled  by  his 
appearance  now  as  if  some  strange 
embarrassing  thing,  requiring  pain- 
ful explanations,  had  passed  since 
last  they  met. 
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THE   CASTLE   OF  VINCIGLIATA. 


IF  to  the  lovers  of  art,  and  to  the 
painters,  few  cities  are  so  fair  and 
interesting  as  Florence,  from  its 
wealth  of  pictorial  and  architectu- 
ral beauty,  so  are  few  cities  more 
pleasantly  situated,  'amid  such  va- 
ried and  charming  surroundings. 
When  the  life  of  the  city  tires, 
and  the  mind  is  satiated  with 
admiring,  there  are  delightful 
spots  to  retire  to  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  city  walls  :  on  the 
mountain-sides  of  Fiesole  and  San 
Miniato  may  be  found  seclusions 
much  loved  by  those  who  seek  for 
repose,  situated  amid  the  most  pic- 
turesque scenery,  with  glorious 
perspectives;  and  to  add  to  their 
charm,  the  whole  district  is  very 
rich  in  historic  associations. 

If  the  epithet  of  the  Magnificent 
is  to  be  justified  by  the  noble  mem- 
orials of  Lorenzo  di  Medici,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  every  quarter 
of  Florence,  that  of  Lover  of  the 
Beautiful  will  be  granted  by  those 
who  visit  the  delightful  sites  the 
Medici  selected  for  their  summer 
residences  on  the  slopes  of  Fiesole 
overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Arno; 
but  truly  there  is  not  a  road  from 
the  city  that  does  not  lead  to  some 
objects  of  present  beauty  or  of 
past  interest, — it  may  be  a  chateau 
which  owes  all  its  ornamentations, 
if  not  its  foundation,  to  Leo  X. ; 
or,  within  a  short  drive,  may  be 
visited  a  castle  rendered  famous 
by  the  exploits  of  Sir  John  Hawk- 
wood,  one  of  those  adventurers 
and  free-lances  of  the  feudal 
times  with  whom  life  and  war, 
property  and  plunder,  were  synony- 
mous terms.  It  is  hard  to  realise, 
as  we  wander  in  gardens  of  rare 
beauty,  where  even  the  wild  flow- 
ers vie  in  colour  and  perfume  with 
the  carefully  tended  produce  of 


other  lands — where  all  nature  con- 
veys the  impression  of  peace  and 
repose — that  for  decades  of  years 
these    charming    sunny,  fragrant, 
quiet    spots   were    the    scenes   of 
deeds  of   violence,   of   rapine  and 
war  and  cruel  persecutions.     At 
Careggi,  the  view,  from  the  ter- 
race, of  the  Arno  flowing  through 
the  variegated  plain  into  the  purple 
distance,  with  the  long  waving  line 
of  the  Apennines  glowing  in  the 
sunset,  has  a  soothing  influence  on 
the  heart,  and  is  suggestive  of  any- 
thing rather  than  war  and  desola- 
tion :  it  was  to  this  retreat  that 
the  Medici  loved   to   retire  from 
the  storms  of  the  city  factions — it 
was  here  Cosmo  died,  and  Lorenzo 
had  the  final  interview  with  the 
great  reformer  and  preacher,  when 
Savonarola  left  him  on  his  death- 
bed,    "  unhousel'd,     disappointed, 
unanel'd,"  because  he   refused   to 
restore  the  liberties  of  the  Floren- 
tines.    We  can  imagine  the  great 
prince,  in  the  fulness  of  his  glory, 
in  this  charming  retirement,  look- 
ing down  on  the  city  which  owed 
so  much  of  its   magnificence  and 
adornment  to    his    own  grandeur 
of   conception   and  refined    taste, 
and   contemplating  with   grateful 
feelings  the  scene  of  his  triumphs. 
The  Medici  had  many  other  country 
residences,  but  Careggi  is  the  one 
they  preferred.      The   nearest   to 
Careggi  is  the  Villa  Mozzi,  which 
is  full  of  art-treasures,  and  is  ap- 
propriately at  the  present  time  the 
property  of  a  delightful  artist  and 
an    admirable    connoisseur,    from 
which   it   takes  its  modern  name 
of    Spence.       The    prince,    philo- 
sopher, and  statesman  was  accus- 
tomed to  invite  to  this  villa  (as 
the    most    conveniently   situated) 
the  most  illustrious  of  the  citizens, 
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and  the  distinguished  men  who 
frequented  his  Court.  We  can 
picture  them  on  a  summer's  even- 
ing, at  one  time  in  grave  discus- 
sion, at  another  in  blissful  idle- 
ness, watching  the  lights  and 
shadows  speeding  across  the  fertile 
undulating  vale,  so  rich  in  flowers 
and  fruit  that  it  well  deserved  the 
name  of  giardino,  the  garden.  But 
to  a  beneficent  ruler  the  signs  of 
material  prosperity  on  all  sides 
must  have  afforded  the  greatest 
satisfaction.  The  Medici  were 
truly  a  great  race,  and  worthy  of 
rule,  for  not  only  did  fortress  and 
palace,  church  and  tower,  spring 
forth  at  their  command,  but  they 
scattered  seeds  of  good  with  lavish 
hand  on  all  sides  ;  and  fertile  crops 
and  many  a  homestead  proved  that 
all  their  interest  was  not  concen- 
trated in  the  glory  of  the  City  of 
the  Lily. 

The  one  spot  which  at  the  present 
time  possesses  the  greatest  interest 
for  travellers  is  situated  on  the 
same  mountain-ridge  as  the  Villa 
Spence,  but  is  approached  by  a 
different  route.  It  is  the  famous 
Castle  of  Vincigliata.  The  travel- 
ler, to  arrive  there,  passes  by  streams 
which  have  formed  the  subject  of 
many  of  Boccaccio's  poems.  At 
Fiesolano  is  a  farmhouse  where 
Robert  Dudley,  Duke  of  North- 
umberland, son  of  Robert  Dudley, 
Earl  of  Leicester,  resided.  In  the 
immediate  vicinity  is  Majano, 
where  Benedetto,  the  architect  and 
sculptor,  was  born.  He  built  the 
Strozzi  Palace,  and  has  left  beau- 
tiful memorials  of  his  style  and 
taste  in  the  churches  of  Santa 
Maria  Novella  and  Santa  Croce. 
As  one  ascends  the  mountain-side 
and  approaches  the  castle,  on  its 
lofty  and  rocky  eminence,  the  view 
becomes  more  and  more  striking. 
The  whole  hill  is  covered  with 
groves  of  pine  and  ilex,  while 
wild  flowers  of  brightest  colours 


flourish  on  the  undulating  ground. 
That  a  scene  so  rich  in  its  natural 
charms  should  have  won  the  sym- 
pathy of  many  a  poet,  past  and 
present,  may  well  be  imagined. 

' '  Here  whisper  the  tall  pines  to  me  so 
dear, 

Here  through  the  cypress  boughs  the 
zephyrs  sigh ; 

Here  from  the  earth  the  bubbling  foun- 
tains spring, 

And  the  pellucid  waves  reflect  the 
sky." 

But  Vincigliata  is  not  only  re- 
markable for  its  grandeur  of  situa- 
tion, and  the  combined  sternness 
and  softness  of  its  surrounding 
scenery,  but  on  account  of  its  as- 
sociations with  the  feudal  times  ; 
and  it  is  very  rarely  that  we  have 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  an  old 
castle  exactly  as  it  was.  We  are 
indebted  for  this  architectural  treat 
to  the  admirable  taste,  skill,  and 
knowledge  of  Mr  Temple  Leader, 
who  has  long  since  settled  at 
Florence,  and  who  brought  to  this 
labour  of  love  all  the  qualities 
which  are  developed  by  a  residence 
among  objects  of  beauty,  and  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  architectural 
detail.  In  the  admirable  Life  of 
Mr  Hope  Scott,  Mr  Leader  (who 
was  one  of  the  remarkable  young 
men  who  awakened  so  much  in- 
terest in  Christ  Church  in  1830) 
writes  to  his  friend  Mr  Hope  Scott, 
and  insists  on  success  in  every  un- 
dertaking requiring  "  a  head  to 
plan  and  a  heart  to  execute." 
This  head  and  heart  Mr  Leader 
brought  to  Vincigliata,  and  fortu- 
nately he  found  a  heart  and  head 
to  carry  out  his  plans,  and  the 
result  has  been  a  work  of  abiding 
interest. 

The  earliest  historic  record 
which  exists  of  the  Castle  of  Vin- 
cigliata dates  from  the  eleventh 
century.  At  that  time  it  belonged 
to  the  family  of  Visdomini,  a  name 
still  associated  with  one  of  the 
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oldest  churches  in  Florence.  The 
castle  passed  from  the  Visdomini 
into  the  family  of  the  Buonacini, 
and  finally  it  was  possessed  by  the 
Albizzi,  when  it  was  permitted  to 
fall  into  a  state  of  decay.  For- 
tunately it  at  last  was  purchased 
by  Mr  Temple  Leader,  who  was 
already  owner  of  a  large  property 
in  the  vicinity  of  Fiesole.  A  wide 
extent  of  hill  and  dale  is  com- 
prised within  its  limits,  with  a 
landscape  of  unrivalled  beauty. 
The  prospect  on  every  side,  as  seen 
from  the  mountain-heights,  is  such 
as  the  eye  loves  to  rest  on.  Be- 
sides, far  and  near  are  spots  con- 
nected with  the  great  names  re- 
corded in  Florentine  history  :  the 
old  tower,  the  still  loftier  turrets, 
of  Bellosguardo,  the  ruins  of  Galle. 
And  then,  in  charming  contrast  to 
these  historic  sites,  there  is,  with- 
in a  short  distance,  the  pleasing, 
graceful  Majano,  which  has  also 
renewed  the  beauty  of  the  past, 
under  the  same  fostering,  loving 
care  that  has  created  Vincigliata. 
It  was  one  thing,  in  imagination 
and  dreamlike  fancy,  to  restore 
Vincigliata,  and  another  seriously 
to  undertake  so  great  a  work.  It 
demanded  a  great  study  of  old  re- 
cords and  ancient  edifices ;  for  it 
was  not  an  imitation  of  an  old 
castle  which  was  to  be  produced, 
but  Vincigliata  as  it  actually  stood 
when  exposed  to  the  repeated  as- 
saults of  foreign  foes,  or,  more  fre- 
quently, hostile  neighbours.  With 


this  view  great  researches  were 
made,  and  old  plans  were  brought 
to  light ;  and  in  all  this  work  Mr 
Leader  was  aided  by  a  young  man 
who  resided  in  the  Borghetto  di 
San  Martino,  who  from  his  earliest 
youth  had  taken  a  deep  interest 
in  historic  and  classic  art,  and 
made  archaeology  his  peculiar  study. 
He  had  roamed  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  was  well  acquainted  with 
every  interesting  site  and  ruin. 
He  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
eight — the  age  when  the  mind  has 
matured  its  early  impressions,  and 
all  the  sympathies,  studies,  and  im- 
aginings of  youth  aid  the  work 
and  the  practical  business  of  man- 
hood. To  this  young  man,  Giuseppe 
Fancelli,  this  important  and  inter- 
esting work  was  intrusted.  Vin- 
cigliata had  been  at  one  time  a  very 
celebrated  fortress,  and  was  strong- 
ly fortified,  surrounded  by  massive 
walls  and  battlements.  The  lofty 
towers  crowned  the  heights,  from 
which  the  warders  could  distinguish 
any  hostile  army.  It  may  be  well  im- 
agined that  they  had  no  easy  post 
when  life  was  an  incessant  warfare ; 
especially  in  the  fourteenth  century 
Vincigliata  was  subjected  to  many 
an  attack,  and  many  a  celebrated 
adventurer  had  to  beat  a  retreat 
before  the  stubborn  resistance  he 
experienced.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  these  soldiers  of  fortune, 
who  sold  their  services,  were  no 
mean  foes.  Sir  John  Hawkwood,1 
already  mentioned,  commanded  the 


1  Among  all  the  condottieri  of  the  fourteenth  century  none  was  more  remarkable 
than  Hawkwood,  for  his  works  of  charity  as  well  as  for  his  military  exploits. 
Among  other  good  deeds  he  founded  a  hospital  at  Rome  for  the  poor  sick  English. 
He  first  became  famous  in  the  war  with  France,  when  his  regiment  laid 
Provence  waste  ;  and  he  was  subsequently  hired  by  the  Pisans  in  1363,  to  assist 
them  against  Florence,  at  the  cost  of  40,000  florins  for  four  months'  service. 
Villari  speaks  of  him  ' '  as  this  great  master  of  war,  of  a  deep  and  cunning 
nature."  Muratori  says,  "He  was  a  most  distinguished  and  courteous  captain 
(«»  brigante  di  primo  ordiw)."  Francis  Sacchetti  remarks:  "There  was  little 
peace  in  Italy  during  his  life,  which  lasted  longer  than  any  other  commander's." 
His  soldiers  were  called  the  "  Compagnia  Bianca  "  (the  White  Company),  from  the 
colour  of  their  plumes,  their  banners,  and  their  scarves ;  their  armour  shone  like 
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army  at  Florence  at  the  time  of 
the  Alassandri,  when  by  his  saga- 
city and  audacity  he  on  more  than 
one  occasion  preserved  Florence 
from  a  great  disaster. 

The  ruined  castles,  and  the 
numerous  relics  of  the  past,  which 
are  found  on  the  mountain-sum- 
mits of  the  Apennines,  bear  testi- 
mony in  their  decay,  not  so  much 
to  the  strength  and  skill  of  the 
repeated  attacks  to  which  they 
were  exposed  (for  in  many  cases 
they  were  impregnable,  before  the 
invention  of  artillery),  but,  unfor- 
tunately, to  the  neglect  of  their 
owners,  arising  mainly  from  the 
reverses  which  the  great  families 
from  time  to  time  experienced. 
Most  of  the  illustrious  Italian 
houses  were  connected  with  trade  : 
this  was  a  characteristic  of  the 
great  republic — at  least  one  mem- 
ber of  each  family  was  enrolled 
in  some  guild  or  mercantile  cor- 
poration. This  connection  with 
trade  in  no  degree  diminished  the 
refinement  of  taste  or  the  love  of 
the  beautiful  of  the  most  illus- 
trious of  the  Florentines.  On  the 
contrary,  the  merchant  princes, 
with  the  richest  products  of  other 
climes,  gained  much  experience 
and  art  -  knowledge,  which  found 
their  expression  in  the  noble 
works  and  the  adornment  of  their 
cities.  But  there  was  one  evil  re- 
sult of  this  association  of  nobility 
of  race  and  commercial  pursuits, 
that  it  rendered  their  prosperity 
very  precarious ;  the  frequent  re- 
volutions in  the  Italian  republics 


arose  as  much  from  commercial  as 
from  military  causes.  The  mid- 
dle of  the  fourteenth  century  was 
especially  a  period  of  great  spec- 
ulation, and  of  much  suffering 
to  many  of  the  most  illustrious 
houses  :  the  Bardi,  the  Anciaioli, 
the  Mozzi,  the  Peruzzi  were  all 
struck  down.  It  was  at  this  date 
that  commenced  the  decay  of  the 
great  fortress  of  Vincigliata,  and 
that  the  noble  pile  was  permitted 
to  fall  into  ruin,  until  there  was 
little  left  to  bear  testimony  to 
its  former  magnificence.  When 
Giuseppe  Fancelli  commenced  this 
great  design,  it  was  after  a  con- 
scientious study  of  old  Italian 
castles,  and  a  great  knowledge  of 
the  annals  of  Italian  history.  He 
had  wandered  over  many  a  battle- 
field and  visited  many  a  crumbling 
ancient  hall,  and  was  intensely 
interested  in  his  work.  He  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  find  drawings 
of  the  Castle  as  it  had  been 
restored  by  the  Usimbardi ;  from 
these  he  was  enabled  to  discover 
the  line  of  the  ancient  walls,  and 
remove  all  the  earth  and  rubble 
— the  accumulations  of  centuries. 
For  not  only  were  all  the  outworks, 
and  the  foundations,  and  the  ex- 
terior defences,  mostly  buried  un- 
der earth  and  rubbish,  but  even 
the  remains  of  the  towers,  the 
halls,  and  ruined  stairs  were  hid, 
or,  where  exposed  to  view,  were 
worn  away  by  decay.  Trees  had 
taken  root  in  courts  once  the 
scene  of  princely  festivities.  The 
whole  place,  when  Mr  Leader 


brilliant  mirrors  and  dazzled  their  foes ;  they  carried  scaling-ladders  with  them, 
which  enabled  them  to  reach  the  loftiest  battlements.  "I  do  not  believe,"  says 
Piero  Farnese,  "  that  Csesar  had  any  troops  to  equal  Hawkwood's  Compagnia 
Bianca."  "They  are  magnificent  robbers  and  freebooters,"  exclaims  the  "II 
Pache  Azario. " 

In  1375  this  remarkable  man  made  terms  of  peace  with  Florence,  where  he  re- 
ceived a  welcome  worthy  of  his  great  renown.  He  became  master  of  numerous 
estates  and  castles,  at  San  Donato,  Montecchio,  Pozziboni,  Conguola.  He  died 
at  Florence  in  1394,  and  was  buried  in  Santa  Maria  de  Fiore  with  extraordinary 
honours. 
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commenced  his  operations,  was 
very  picturesque  —  a  favourite 
resort  for  the  poet  and  artist — 
but  very  hopeless,  if  regarded 
with  the  view  of  reconstruction. 
Mr  Leader  had  to  aid  him,  not 
only  the  intrinsic  merit  and  skill 
of  the  young  architect,  but  the 
deep  interest  in  all  natural  works 
of  art,  in  the  love  of  the  beautiful, 
which  is  a  possession  of  the  Italian 
people,  and  which  Fancelli  pos- 
sessed in  a  pre-eminent  degree. 
If  the  great  painters,  architects, 
sculptors  who  created  the  king- 
dom of  art  in  Italy,  have  not 
transmitted  their  creative  powers 
to  the  present  generation,  their 
wonderful  productions  are  studied 
to  such  advantage  that  the  ap- 
preciation of  merit  exists  in  all 
classes.  There  may  not  be  now  a 
Brunelleschi,  a  Tasso,  a  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  still  the  people  look  with 
admiring  gaze  on  the  vast  unsur- 
passed tower  of  Brunelleschi  which 
crowns  the  City  of  the  Lily. 
Tasso  is  not  unknown  to  the  peas- 
ant, and  (Byron  notwithstanding) 
his  verse  is  still  sung  by  the  gon- 
doliers in  the  stillness  of  a  Vene- 
tian evening ;  and  the  tribune  of 
the  Florence  Gallery  is  not  unfre- 
quently  crowded  by  even  the  lowest 
classes,  who  possess  the  deepest 
sympathy  with  grand  masterpieces, 
and  no  mean  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  art.  This  admirable 
popular  taste  was  well  proved  re- 
cently in  the  public  fetes  given  last 
spring  at  the  uncovering  of  the 
facdata  of  the  Cathedral.1  The 
historical  pageant  was  no  mere 
vulgar  show,  but  a  most  accurate 
and  picturesque  representation  of 
the  middle  ages.  While  Northern 
nations,  on  any  public  festivity, 
satisfy  their  love  of  the  beautiful 
by  gaudy  decorations  and  a  display 
of  signal-flags,  the  Southern  people 


enter  into  the  true  spirit  of  any 
grand  ceremonial ;  no  vulgar  orna- 
mentation is  acceptable  to  them. 
An  historic  pageant  in  an  Italian 
town  is  really  to  have  the  past 
brought  vividly  before  the  people. 
The  humblest  classes  are  acquaint- 
ed with  the  history  of  their  native 
land,  and  are  proud  of  everything 
which  is  in  any  way  associated 
with  its  greatness. 

It  was  this  spirit  which  greatly 
aided  Mr  Leader  in  carrying  out 
his  noble  idea.  It  influenced  all 
the  workmen  employed  under  Giu- 
seppe Fancelli  at  Vincigliata,  where 
in  the  completed  work  the  olden 
feudal  time  is  well  represented  to 
the  imagination — not  alone  by  the 
greatness  of  the  conception  and 
its  admirable  execution,  but  by 
its  accuracy  in  every  detail;  even 
the  very  frescoes  which  adorned 
the  walls  of  the  noble  halls  have 
been  reproduced  with  singular 
fidelity.  As  the  road  winds  up 
the  steep  mountain -side,  the  vis- 
itor begins  to  realise  the  labour 
and  cost  of  this  remarkable  un- 
dertaking. The  castle  stands  on 
a  plateau  of  rock,  in  a  most  com- 
manding situation  for  defence. 
Most  of  these  massive  fortresses 
were  erected,  as  far  as  possible, 
in  almost  inaccessible  sites — not 
only  for  prolonged  defence,  but 
because  they  were  the  centres  of 
protection  for  all  the  dependants 
and  retainers.  These  fortresses, 
like  our  old  Border  towers,  were 
in  general  surrounded  by  large 
courts,  where  the  frightened  peas- 
ants could  take  refuge  whenever 
a  raid  was  made  by  ruthless  free- 
booters on  their  flocks  and  herds. 
In  our  Borderland,  however,  these 
occasions  were  comparatively  rare, 
whereas  the  castles  on  the  Apen- 
nines were  frequently  full  of  armed 
hosts  and  terrified  villagers.  A 


1  See  "  The  Restorers  of  Florence," — Black  wood's  Magazine  for  June  1887. 
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republic  is  not  in  general  a  peace- 
ful form  of  government.  It  has 
been  well  said,  "  People  like  wars 
more  than  kings."  The  Italian 
republics  were  scarcely  ever  at 
rest.  The  Guelphs  and  the  Ghib- 
ellines,  the  Neri  and  the  Bianchi, 
afforded  plenty  of  occasion  for  the 
feudal  chiefs  to  burnish  their  arms 
and  prepare  for  combat ;  and  if 
there  was  any  repose  from  the 
great  state  and  party  conflicts, 
there  were  never  wanting  private 
feuds  and  vendettas  to  arouse  the 
passions  and  keep  the  sword  un- 
sheathed. When  no  high  causes  of 
dissension  arose,  ancient  feuds  were 
ever  being  renewed.  It  may  be 
truly  said  of  all  northern  Italy 
more  especially,  "  Quis  non  nostro 
sanguine  pinguior  campus."  The 
highest  education  was  to  be  a  true 
and  faithful  follower  of  a  worthy 
chieftain — the  more  reckless  and 
ruthless  the  better.  Vincigliata 
possessed  a  formidable  rival  in  the 
Castle  de  Poggio,  which  was  situ- 
ated on  one  of  the  summits  of  the 
Monte  Cecesi.  This  fortress,  from 
the  earliest  days,  was  considered 
one  of  the  strongest  in  the  Apen- 
nines. Unfortunately  it  aroused 
the  jealousy  of  the  Florentine 
Signoria,  who  in  1343  gave  orders 
for  its  destruction.  However,  it 
was  able  to  make  a  noble  defence 
against  the  arms  of  the  republic. 
The  siege  was  of  long  duration, 
and  the  assailants  were  frequently 
driven  back.  At  last  the  gallant 
band  of  defenders  were  surrounded 
and  starved  into  surrender ;  and 
when  the  stern  old  tower  was  laid 


low,  Vincigliata  was  left  in  its  soli- 
tary grandeur  on  its  rocky  height. 
It  must  not  be  imagined  that 
even  in  these  feudal  times,  while 
there  was  so  much  war,  havoc, 
and  ruin  without,  there  were  no 
sweetnesses  and  graces  of  life 
within  these  gloomy  castles.  If 
martial  strains  echoed  through  the 
windings  of  the  mountain-passes, 
gentle  voices  were  still  heard  in  the 
garden  and  terraces.  All  palaces 
and  castles,  and  even  the  strongest 
fortresses  or  lonely  watch-towers, 
possessed  a  loggia,  which  afforded 
a  grateful  shelter  from  the  sun, 
and  from  the  violent  storms  when- 
ever they  swept  down  the  moun- 
tain-slopes. There  on  an  evening 
the  families  and  their  guests  would 
meet  together  and  enjoy  the  hap- 
piness of  repose  after  the  tumult 
of  the  city  parties  and  factions, 
gazing  on  the  mountains,  bright  in 
their  varied  colouring,  and  many  a 
homestead  embosomed  in  the  deep 
woods — 

"  Longique  Volumina, 
despicit  Ami. " J 

The  Arno  rippling  through  the 
rich  Campagna  must  have  been  a 
charming  scene.  The  grand  Sig- 
noria fitly  represented  the  dignity 
of  the  proud  republic ;  their  pic- 
turesque dress,  such  as  poets  have 
loved  to  describe  and  painters  to 
depict,  was  admirably  adapted  to 
the  scene.  Here  were  gathered  to- 
gether refined  and  delicate  chate- 
laines, and  "dark -haired  youths, 
with  large  unquiet  eyes ; "  here  were 
heard  in  the  stillness  of  the  night 


1  "  And  let  us  from  the  top  of  Fiesole, 

Whence  Galileo's  glass  by  night  observed 
The  phases  of  the  moon,  look  round  below 
On  Arno's  vale; 

While  many  a  careless  note  is  sung  aloud, 
Filling  the  air  with  sweetness. 
Beautiful  Florence  !  all  within  thy  walls, 
Thy  groves  and  gardens,  pinnacles  and  towers, 
Drawn  to  our  feet." — ROZA'S  Italy. 
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the  lute  and  guitar,  the  song  and 
the  madrigal.  We  can  also  ima- 
gine the  "lenes  que  sub  noctem 
susurri,"  in  the  flowery  glade, 
might  be  heard  by  the  attentive  list- 
ener. Moreover,  we  read  that  in 
the  rare  times  of  peace  and  repose, 
not  unfrequently  these  loggias 
were  brilliantly  illuminated,  and 
from  the  far  distance  long  lines 
of  light  marked  the  outline  of  the 
battlements  and  turrets ;  this  was 
especially  in  the  early  spring,  when 
flowers  and  fruits  might  be  gath- 
ered in  profusion.  We  can  pic- 
ture how,  on  a  warm  summer 
night,  cavalcades  of  richly  dressed 
ladies,  and  cavaliers,  accompanied 
by  torch- bearers  and  minstrels  and 
pages,  approached  the  walls,  wind- 
ing their  way  through  the  narrow 
rocky  defile ;  at  such  a  time  the 
"  bruised  arms  "  were  hung  upon 
the  walls,  the  merry  carouse  suc- 
ceeded to  the  tumult  of  war,  the 
rich  armour  and  the  glittering 
helmet  were  replaced  by  the  gay 
doublet  and  the  plumed  hat,  the 
stern  alarums  changed  to  merry 
meetings,  the  feudal  banquet  in 
the  baronial  hall  for  the  joyous 
festive  revel. 

It  was  thus  with  a  keen  percep- 
tion of  the  merits  of  the  subject 
that  Fancelli  commenced  what  has 
proved  to  be  his  master  -  work. 
He  had  first  to  clear  away  all  the 
debris,  the  inevitable  accumulation 
of  neglect,  of  time,  and  decay.  He 
then  rebuilt  the  outer  circle  of 
walls,  so  strong  and  massive  that 
even  now  they  would  stand  a 
lengthened  siege,  unless  the  at- 
tacking force  was  provided  with 
artillery.  After  passing  the  outer 
walls,  we  find  ourselves  in  a 
garden,  the  bright  and  variegated 
colours  contrasting  with  the  grey 
stone  of  which  the  castle  is  built. 
Here  there  is  a  lofty  watch-tower, 
from  whence  a  splendid  prospect 
expands  to  the  view ;  a  great  gate 
leads  into  an  inner  court,  which 


contains  many  objects  of  interest. 
Those  who  can  venerate  the  past 
by  the  study  of  its  remains,  here 
will  find  full  opportunity  for  grati- 
fying their  taste.    The  whole  place 
and  all  the  detail  of  its  ornamen- 
tation faithfully  represent  the  old 
times.     It  is  said,  and  truly  said, 
that  the  nature  and  character  of 
a  man  may  be  known  by  the  style 
of  the  house  which  he  builds  ;  and 
the  observation   is   a  just   one — 
whether  we  look  at  the  plain  un- 
adorned   square    mansion   of    the 
practical    man    of    business,    the 
beautiful  abbey  of  the  Elizabethan 
period,   the   feudal  castle   on   the 
Rhine,  the  grace  and  grandeur  of 
the   French  Renaissance.       Here, 
then,    the    lives    of    the    Italian 
chiefs  may  be  studied,  in  the  ar- 
moury, the  chapel,  the  hall  of  San 
Bernardo,  *  so     called     from     the 
frescoes   which   were   taken   from 
the  church  dedicated  to  San  Ber- 
nardo,   from   the  Convent   of  La 
Via  della  Scala.      The  great  hall 
leads   to   large  lofty   rooms   with 
vaulted  ceilings  and   narrow  win- 
dows, affording  little  light  or  air. 
They  cannot  be  said  to  represent 
modern  comfort.     An  interesting 
little   work    on   Vincigliata    says 
truly :     "  Come     abitazione    Vin- 
cigliata   non    sarebbe   certamente 
gradita  dappoiche  gliambientiprin- 
cipali  sono  troppo  oscuri  anzi  mel- 
anconici  il  vano  destinato  al  pas- 
saggio    troppo     ristretto."       Few 
people,    excepting    those    in    the 
happy  age   of   youthful   romance, 
would  care  to  reside  in  the  stern 
old  tower  of  other  days  ;  for  here 
there  is  no  sham — all  is  real,  as 
if    it   had    been   transmitted    un- 
changed  through   a   long   line  of 
feudal  chiefs;  even  whatever  fur- 
niture it  contains  is  in  the  style 
of  its  age.     Had  it  been  intended 
to   serve   as   a   residence    at   any 
time,  it  would  of  course  have  been 
very   different  —  as    at    Alnwick 
or  at  Arundel,  the  adaptation  of 
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the  old  style  to  the  requirements 
of  the  day,  and  the  union  of  age 
and  youth  in  the  building,  might,  if 
attempted,  have  been  equally  suc- 
cessful. But  the  object  aimed  at 
in  Yincigliata  was  no  selfish  one  ; 
it  was  a  generous  desire  to  confer 
on  the  public  an  accurate  repre- 
sentation of  the  thirteenth  -  cen- 
tury architecture.  So  in  carrying 
out  this  idea  not  the  minutest  de- 
tail has  been  omitted ;  as  already 
remarked,  even  the  frescoes  on 
the  walls  are,  so  far  as  they  can 
be  traced,  precisely  similar  to 
those  which  decorated  them  in  the 
past  ;  these  are  mostly  battle- 
scenes,  records  of  the  chivalrous 
deeds  of  the  great  feudal  lords. 
Yet  in  a  few  apartments  are  not 
wanting  evidences  that  gentler 
qualities  were  found  in  those 
stern  warriors ;  charming  faces 
are  seen  on  some  of  the  walls, 
which,  as  they  beamed  on  the 
gallant  knights,  must  have  taught 
them  other  lessons  than  those  of 
war.  Vincigliata  has  become  a 
real  museum  of  the  middle  ages. 
There  may  be  seen  not  only  the 
history  of  the  families  who  in- 
habited it,  but  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal events  in  Florentine  annals. 
Coats  of  arms  admirably  painted  or 
carved  in  stone,  the  cross  of  the 
church,  and  the  lily  of  the  family 
of  Anjou  of  Naples,  recall  the  past, 
the  life  of  the  great  republic. 

Those  who  have  travelled  most 
and  resided  in  new  settlements, 
confess  to  the  depressing  feelings  of 
living  in  a  country  which  possesses 
no  history.  Not  the  wild  prairie, 
or  the  wide,  trackless,  undulating 
miles  of  mountain-range,  can  long 
satisfy  the  human  heart,  which 
loves  better  to  re-create  the  past 
than  to  imagine  the  future.  It  is 
most  difficult  to  people,  by  play- 
ful or  even  vigorous  poetic  fancy, 
a  new  city  which  possesses  no 
association  :  a  people  without  a 
history  can.  be  only  interesting  to 


those  pioneers  of  civilisation  who 
are  hopeful  of  the  future.  To  the 
Italian,  every  spot  of  ground  pos- 
sesses its  own  peculiar  charm.  One 
place  is  connected  with  some  his- 
toric event,  another  has  been  sung 
by  poets  or  painted  by  a  master's 
hand;  each  church  possesses  its 
saintly  legend,  each  castle  its  tale 
of  interest.  Nowhere  but  in  Italy 
are  to  be  seen  so  many  glorious 
memorials  of  the  days  of  chivalry 
and  the  most  beautiful  works  of 
art  and  genius  side  by  side.  This 
is  the  peculiar  charm  and  fascina- 
tion of  this  land  of  glory,  of  po- 
etry and  song.  Here,  on  the  ter- 
race of  Vincigliata,  we  can  realise 
the  dream  of  the  Italian  life  :  on 
one  hand  the  stern  castle ;  on  the 
other,  gardens  Horace  might  have 
envied,  and  beautiful  Tusculums 
worthy  of  the  Roman  orator.  The 
imagination  here  can  revel  in  con- 
trast; "  the  man  and  the  steel,  the 
soldier  and  the  sword,"  may  have 
laid  waste  the  plain  even  to  the 
city  walls ;  but  within  those  walls 
an  inner  glorious  light  was  never 
extinguished — the  dignity  of  love 
was  never  quenched.  If  anywhere, 
in  the  City  of  the  Lily  we  can 
understand  the  signification  of  the 
"  beauty  of  holiness."  This  same 
purer  light  fills  our  hearts  in 
churches  incomparable  in  their 
imposing  grandeur  and  beauty, 
it  glows  in  the  verse  of  the  poet, 
it  expands  itself  over  the  canvas 
of  the  painter,  it  breathes  in  the 
noble  creations  of  the  sculptor. 
Truly  has  it  been  said  that  "the 
prospect  from  an  elevation  of  a 
great  city  in  its  silence  is  one  of 
the  most  impressive  as  well  as  the 
most  beautiful  we  can  ever  be- 
hold." It  is  this  that  takes  visi- 
tors again  and  again  to  the  noble 
work  of  a  distinguished  English- 
man, whose  name  will  ever  be 
associated  with  the  grand  feudal 
pile  of  Vincigliata. 

LAMINGTON. 
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THE    DRAGON-TREE    OF    TELDE. 


IN  the  Canary  Islands,  the  Hes- 
perides  of  the  ancients,  flourishes 
a  strange  tree  of  the  "gigantic 
lily "  order,  the  Dragon-tree  ;  or 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  from  the 
deep  red  or  reddish -brown  gum 
which  exudes  from  the  leaves  and 
from  the  cracks  in  the  stem,  the 
Dragon's-blood  tree.  This  tree  at- 
tains to  a  very  great  age.  Indeed, 
it  is  held  to  share  with  the  bao- 
bab the  honour  of  being  the  oldest 
inhabitant  of  this  planet.  To  the 
Guanchos,  the  aboriginal  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Canaries,  it  was  an 
object  of  veneration  and  religious 
worship,  just  as  the  ancient  oak,  a 
mere  babe  in  comparison  with  it, 
was  an  object  of  veneration  to  the 
Druids  in  Britain.  And  if  it  be 
the  case,  as  the  learned  assure  us, 
that  the  superstitions  which  still 
cling  around  so  many  of  the  ob- 
jects of  daily  life,  and  the  tales  we 
tell  our  children  when  gathered 
round  the  fireside  on  long  winter 
evenings,  are  nothing  but  degene- 
rate descendants  of  our  Aryan  fore- 
fathers' attempts  at  a  conception 
of  the  order  of  nature — mere  de- 
bris of  ancient  mythology  brought 
down  by  the  stream  of  tradition — 
we  need  not  be  surprised  that  some 
faint  echo,  some  dull  and  distant 
reverberation  of  that  Guancho  wor- 
ship of  the  Dragon-tree  should  still 
linger  as  a  tradition  amongst  the 
present  inhabitants  of  the  Canaries. 
But  however  this  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  a  legend,  or  rather  a 
superstitious  belief,  did  attach  to 
the  particular  tree  with  which  I 
am  now  concerned. 

This  tree  stands,  or  stood  at  the 
time  of  my  tale — whether  it  still 
exists  or  not  I  am  unable  to  say — 
in  the  grounds  of  a  beautiful  villa 


just  outside  Telde,  once,  in  bygone 
days,  the  capital  of  Grand  Canary, 
but  long  since  deposed  in  favour 
of  Las  Palmas,  which,  being  far 
more  favourably  situated  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  has  in  the  course 
of  time  completely  outstripped 
and  supplanted  the  earlier  town. 
Telde's  streets,  or  rather  street, 
for  there  is  little  beyond  one  main 
street,  are  now  silent  and  deserted. 
Grass  grows  between  the  stones. 
Visitors  are  few  and  far  between, 
for  there  is  little  to  attract  them. 
Yet  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
place  is  very  great.  Lying  high, 
embosomed  amongst  hills,  it  has 
beautiful  views  of  distant  moun- 
tains towards  the  west ;  whilst 
away  down  below,  stretches  to  the 
east  and  south,  as  far  as  eye  can 
reach,  the  deep  blue  sea. 

The  villa  lies  on  the  right-hand 
side  just  before  you  enter  Telde, 
on  the  one  solitary  road  leading  to 
the  town.  You  enter  the  grounds 
through  massive  wrought-iron  gates, 
whose  intricate  scroll-work,  worthy 
of  Quentin  Matsys,  the  famous 
blacksmith-artist  of  Antwerp,  is 
emblazoned  with  a  marvellous  mon- 
ster of  a  dragon.  Two  dragons 
rampant  carved  in  stone  look  down 
upon  you  from  the  top  of  the  two 
stone  columns  that  flank  the  gates ; 
the  architect  having  in  this  symbol- 
ical and  yet  sufficiently  intelligible 
manner  indicated  the  name  of  the 
house,  so  that  whoso  runs  may  read. 
For  a  Spaniard  "Villa  Drago " 
(Dragon  Villa)  stands  plainly  and 
unmistakably  recorded  in  iron  and 
stone  as  the  name  of  the  house, 
just  as  though  the  usual  and  com- 
monplace device  of  lettering  had 
been  adopted.  A  broad  gravel 
drive  sweeps  round  the  side  of  the 
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house  and  brings  you  to  the  front, 
facing  the  south-west.  The  whole 
of  this  is  occupied  by  a  wide  veran- 
dah, to  which  access  is  gained  up 
a  flight  of  three  broad  marble  steps ; 
whilst  at  right  angles  to  the  drive 
and  directly  in  front  of  the  veran- 
dah stretches  a  long  straight  ter- 
race, at  the  end  of  which,  and 
blocking  its  whole  width,  stands 
the  great  Dragon-tree  which  has 
given  its  name  to  the  house. 

It  was  a  tree  of  some  sixty  or 
seventy  feet  high,  with  a  compara- 
tively short,  squat,  and  entirely 
hollow  trunk,  measuring  perhaps 
thirty  feet  near  the  base  ;  a  gigan- 
tic head  composed  of  a  myriad 
of  small  branches  terminated  by 
sword-shaped  leaves ;  the  whole 
looking  something  like  a  Brobding- 
nagian  or  antediluvian  umbrella. 
This  tree,  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
Canaries,  though  smaller  than  the 
one  at  Orotava  which  attracted 
Humboldt's  attention,  was  prob- 
ably as  old  as  its  more  famous 
brother,  which  we  know  historically 
was  as  old-looking,  as  hollow,  and  as 
large,  four  hundred  years  ago  as  it 
is  to-day.  The  superstition  which 
had  grown  up  about  this  tree,  or 
had  descended  from  remote  times 
— I  cannot  pretend  to  discriminate 
which — was  to  the  effect  that  when- 
ever any  ill  was  going  to  befall  the 
owner  of  it,  the  Dragon's  blood 
flowed  in  unusual  quantities,  and 
was  of  a  redder  tinge. 

"  Cuando  la  sangre  del  drago  salta, 
Llegar  la  desdicha  nunca  falta," 

(When  the  Dragon's  blood  flows, 
misfortune  never  fails  to  follow,) 
the  country  people  about  there  used 
to  say;  and  on  the  very  day  the 


last  owner  had  died,  shot  in  a  duel 
in  Spain,  the  old  gardener  had  de- 
clared he  was  sure  something  must 
have  happened  to  his  master  on 
account  of  the  flow  of  the  Dragon's 
blood. 

For  the  last  two  years  the  villa 
had  been  the  property  of  an  Eng- 
lishman, Mr  Mark  Beauchamp,  a 
widower,  with  one  lovely  daugh- 
ter. He  had  lived  much  in  Spain, 
had  married  a  Spanish  wife,  and 
after  her  death,  being  unwilling 
to  return  to  his  native  land,  the 
climate  of  which  did  not  agree 
with  him,  he  determined  to  see  a 
little  more  of  the  world  ;  not  sorry, 
also,  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
letting  his  daughter  enlarge  her 
experience.  Chance  had  after  a 
while  brought  them  to  Grand 
Canary.  The  villa  was  then  for 
sale,  and  having  heard  from  a 
friend  at  Las  Pa]  mas  of  its  exist- 
ence, he  determined  to  see  the 
place,  especially  as  he  heard  that 
there  was  a  considerable  extent 
of  vineyard  attached  ;  and  though 
he  had  never  had  anything  to  do 
practically  with  wine-growing,  it 
was  a  subject  in  which  he  was 
rather  interested  ;  and  he  thought 
this  might  be  a  good  opportunity 
for  testing  one  or  two  favourite 
theories,  as  well  as  furnishing  an 
agreeable  occupation  for  leisure 
hours.  He  went,  was  charmed 
both  with  the  site  and  character 
of  the  house,  was  equally  pleased 
with  the  beautiful  grounds,  and  at 
once  settled  on  its  purchase.  Thus 
it  had  come  about  that  he  had 
planted  himself  down  in  this  re- 
mote, out-of-the-way  spot,  afar  from 
society,  and  with  merely  the  com- 
panionship of  his  daughter. 


ii. 


As  day  dawned  on  the  morning 
in  March,   now   some   years   ago, 


when  my  tale  opens,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Las  Palmas  beheld  a  some- 
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what  rare  apparition — an  English 
steam ^yacht  anchored  in  their  road- 
stead of  Port-la-Luz.  Immediately 
a  countless  swarm  of  boats  manned 
by  swarthy  Spaniards  pushed  off 
from  the  shore,  in  the  hope  of  doing 
some  trade  with  the  Seiiores  Ingle- 
ses,  a  trade  principally  consisting 
in  the  sale  of  canary-birds  in  large 
wickerwork  cages,  and  of  cheap 
Havana  cigars,  the  cheapness  at- 
tributable to  the  fact  of  Las  Pal- 
mas  being  a  free  port,  and  there 
being  consequently  no  duty  to  pay. 
But  the  Seiiores  Ingleses  were 
hardly  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  take 
a  keen  interest  in  barter.  They 
were  anxious  rather  to  get  on 
shore.  After  a  week  of  heavy 
rolling  in  the  trough  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, the  sight  of  land  is  always 
welcome ;  and  Las  Palmas,  with 
its  houses  shining  radiantly  white 
in  the  morning  sunlight,  and  the 
soft,  smooth,  greeny-brown  hills 
behind,  seemed  to  beckon  to  them 
temptingly  and  invitingly. 

The  Seiiores  Ingleses  were  two  ; 
and  they  were  now  standing  on 
the  deck  of  the  yacht  ready  to  go. 
The  one  a  tall  fine-looking  man  of 
about  seven-and-thirty,  with  full 
beard  and  moustache,  his  face 
bronzed  by  exposure  to  the  weather ; 
the  other  nearly  as  tall,  but  some- 
what slighter  in  build,  and  of 
fairer  complexion,  with  keen,  pierc- 
ing blue  -  grey  eyes,  and  a  light 
moustache,  apparently  some  ten 
years  younger  than  his  companion. 
The  former  was  Sir  Allen  Brander, 
the  owner  of  the  yacht ;  the  latter, 
his  friend  Mr  Frank  Sinclair,  a 
rising  young  artist,  who  had  ac- 
companied him  on  this  distant  ex- 
pedition partly  from  that  love  of 
adventure  innate  in  most  young 
men  and  all  artists,  and  partly  in 
the  hope  of  gaining  some  fresh 
and  novel  materials  for  his  brush. 
He  was  evidently  eager  to  be  on 
land. 


Descending  the  yacht's  side,  they 
now  dropped  into  the  boat  which 
was  to  convey  them,  timing  their 
jump  so  as  to  alight  just  at  the 
moment  the  boat  came  up  to  the 
vessel's  side  on  the  top  of  the 
wave — a  feat  which  needed  a  little 
activity,  for  the  roll  was  so  great 
that  the  boat  rose  and  sank  fully 
six  feet  each  time. 

As  the  "  port "  is  about  three 
miles  from  the  town,  there  being 
a  long  sandy  isthmus  between,  it 
was  necessary  when  they  reached 
terra  firma  to  take  one  of  the 
vehicles  of  the  country,  a  rude 
kind  of  wagonette,  provided  with 
a  wooden  roof  to  keep  off  the 
blaze  of  the  sun,  and  with  blinds 
which  can  be  let  down  all  round  the 
sides  to  keep  out  the  dust.  The 
horses  are  of  a  diminutive  but 
hardy  breed,  and  are  driven  three 
abreast.  Uphill  they  go  full  gal- 
lop ;  and  as  the  roads  are  gener- 
ally up  or  down  hill,  they  have  a 
good  deal  of  galloping  to  do.  How 
they  do  it  is  a  marvel ;  for  they 
are  so  attenuated  that  the  sharp 
bones  protrude  at  every  point. 
They  look  like  veritable  skeletons, 
mere  anatomies  of  horses  ;  and  you 
wonder  how  they  can  manage  to 
live,  much  more  how  they  can 
fly  along  at  the  pace  they  do. 
Our  travellers  could  not  fail  to 
notice  the  remarkable  character  of 
their  steeds,  and  their  indignation 
was  aroused  by  the  lavish  use  the 
driver  made  of  his  whip.  He  was 
a  merry-looking  youth,  apparently 
not  more  than  fifteen,  and  seemed 
indeed  to  use  the  lash  to  the  poor 
beasts  out  of  pure  gaiety  of  heart, 
or  perhaps  on  much  the  same 
principle  as  that  on  which,  accord- 
ing to  Voltaire,  we  hanged  Ad- 
miral Byng — that  is,  "pour  en- 
courager  les  autres."  Sinclair,  who 
could  muster  some  Spanish,  re- 
quested him  to  desist,  which  he 
at  once  good  -  humouredly  did, 
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though  not  without  an  expression 
of  some  surprise  that  the  Seiiores 
Ingleses  should  think  it  mattered 
whether  he  whipped  brute  beasts 
or  not.  "  What  would  you  1 
They  are  used  to  it,  and  would 
not  get  on  without  it." 

The  drive  to  the  town,  along  a 
flat  sandy  road  with  an  occasional 
bit  of  scrubby  dusty  tamarisk  to 
do  duty  as  a  hedge,  could  hardly 
be  regarded  as  interesting  by  the 
most  widely  enthusiastic  of  trav- 
ellers ;  and  ours  were  not  sorry 
when  the  presence  on  each  side  of 
them  of  a  long  low  line  of  one-sto- 
reyed houses,  and  the  rough  jolting 
over  a  stone  pavement,  announced 
that  they  had  reached  the  town  of 
Las  Palmas.  The  scene  at  once 
grew  more  lively.  As  they  dashed 
noisily  along,  the  driver  cracking 
his  whip  lustily  to  add  to  the  din, 
countless  female  heads  peeped 
forth  from  the  little  movable  di- 
visions of  the  outer  Venetian 
blinds,  with  which  all  the  houses 
are  provided,  and  which  always 
remain  closed  throughout  the  day, 
so  as  to  keep  the  rooms  cool. 
Numerous  black-eyed  children  in 
the  scantiest  of  garments  disported 
themselves  in  the  gutter,  and 
grinned  and  yelled  as  the  carriage 
drove  past.  Many  of  these  ur- 
chins, who  did  not  look  more  than 
four  or  five  years  old,  with  bare 
brown  legs,  a  little  short  shirt 
their  only  covering,  held  out  their 
hands  for  coppers,  and  even  pur- 
sued the  carriage  with  a  mournful 
refrain  like  some  seabird's  cry — 
"  Un  cuartito,  sefior,  un  cuartito." 

The  shops  or  stores,  set  in  deep 
recesses  behind  thick  walls,  looked 
like  dark  caverns,  and  formed 
Rembrandt -like  backgrounds  for 
the  occasional  man  or  woman  who 
would  be  leaning  in  the  door- 
way, and  gazing  idly  on  what  was 
passing. 

Presently  the  carriage  drew  up 
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before  a  house  over  whose  en- 
trance the  royal  arms  of  Great 
Britain  were  conspicuous.  Here 
dwelt  the  British  Vice-Consul,  Mr 
Craigie.  Having  ascertained  that 
he  was  in,  Sir  Allen  descended. 
Tn  a  short  while  he  returned  with 
the  information  that  Mr  Beau- 
champ,  to  whom  Sir  Allen  had  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  a  friend 
in  England,  did  not  live  at  Las 
Palmas,  but  close  to  Telde,  some 
ten  or  twelve  miles  off. 

"Mr  Craigie  recommends,"  said 
Sir  Allen,  "  our  sending  our  traps 
to  the  Posada  Rodriguez,  the  only 
hotel  in  Las  Palmas  where  we  can 
be  decently  put  up,  and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  fresh  morning  air 
to  drive  up  to  Telde.  He  tells 
me  that  it  is  one  of  the  loveliest 
drives  in  the  island ;  and  at  Telde, 
which  it  seems  was  in  old  times 
the  capital,  but  is  now  almost  en- 
tirely deserted,  you  will  find  more 
beautiful  subjects  for  your  pencil, 
he  thinks,  than  you  can  find  here. 
Hardly  a  soul  lives  there  beyond 
Mr  Beauchamp  and  his  daughter ; 
and  he  cannot  understand  how  they 
can  care  to  live  in  such  a  solitude. 
The  house  and  grounds,  however, 
are  most  attractive ;  and  we  shall 
be  sure  of  a  hearty  welcome,  for 
Mr  Beauchamp  is  anything  but 
a  recluse,  though,  from  his  having 
perched  himself  up  there,  it  might 
be  imagined  that  he  was  desirous 
of  leading  a  hermit's  life." 

The  necessary  orders  were  given, 
and  they  started  once  more. 

The  road  they  now  took  was 
very  different  from  that  by  which 
they  had  entered  Las  Palmas.  For 
a  considerable  distance  it  wound 
along  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
sea,  mountains  on  their  right  hand 
sloping  down  to  them,  reminding 
Sir  Allen  of  the  Corniche  road  on 
the  Riviera,  the  resemblance  be- 
ing enhanced  by  the  same  trans- 
lucent atmosphere,  the  same  deep 
2x 
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blue  in  the  vault  overhead,  and 
the  same  deep  blue  in  the  sea  at 
their  feet.  There  was  also  the 
likeness  of  the  vegetation,  though 
the  Riviera  olive  was  here  re- 
placed by  the  banana  and  sugar- 
cane, and  by  the  prickly  pear, 
which  is  widely  cultivated  as  food 
for  the  cochineal  insect.  Every- 
where the  most  lovely  wild  flowers 
were  to  be  seen,  the  scent  of 
which  filled  the  air.  The  day,  as 
has  been  indicated,  was  yet  young. 
They  had  breakfasted  on  board  the 
yacht  rather  before  seven  o'clock, 
so  that  it  was  little  more  than 
eight  when  they  quitted  Las  Pal- 
mas  ;  and  under  the  shadow  of 
the  mountains  the  air  felt  crisp 
and  invigorating.  The  lightness 
and  brightness  of  the  morning  air, 
the  exquisite  -beauty  of  the  scene, 
the  feeling  of  spring-time  around 
them  (and  perhaps  also  the  pleasure 
of  being  once  more  on  solid  ground) 
— all  this  could  not  but  attune  our 
artist's  feelings  to  the  highest 
pitch  ;  and  Sinclair  kept  breaking 
out  into  snatches  of  song,  carolling 
forth  like  the  birds  overhead  his 
joy  in  the  sweetness  and  loveliness 
of  nature.  Even  his  more  phleg- 
matic and  travelled  companion 
could  not  help  feeling  his  pulses 
quickened  and  his  whole  being  ex- 
hilarated by  the  exquisite  beauty 
on  all  sides,  and  by  the  delight- 
ful atmospheric  influences  amidst 
which  they  found  themselves. 

About  midway,  they  halted  at 
a  little  roadside  tavern  at  the  top 
of  what  may  be  almost  called  a 
pass;  for  they  had  now  for  some 
time  turned  their  backs  upon  the 
sea,  and  been  toiling  up  between 
high  mountains,  and  the  horses 
required  a  little  breathing  -  time. 
The  driver  got  down,  entered  the 
tavern,  and  after  regaling  himself, 
brought  out  the  metal  mug  in 
which  he  had  been  served  with 
spirit — a  brandy  made  from  the 


fruit  of  the  prickly  pear — and  to 
the  surprise  of  the  travellers,  pro- 
ceeded to  pour  all  that  was  left 
on  to  the  heads  of  the  horses  by 
way  of  a  refreshment.  Water  he 
gave  them  none. 

At  last  they  were  within  view 
of  Telde.  From  the  hill  on  which 
they  now  were,  looking  across  the 
intermediate  valley,  they  could  see 
its  houses  quite  plainly ;  and 
stretching  out  beyond  and  far 
down  below  was  the  sea  sparkling 
in  the  sunlight.  As  it  was  too 
early  in  the  day  to  think  of  calling 
on  Mr  Beauchamp,  and  Sinclair, 
moreover,  felt  but  moderately  in- 
terested in  calling  upon  an  un- 
known Englishman  and  desired  to 
cut  the  projected  visit  as  short  as 
possible,  whilst  on  the  other  hand 
he  was  burning  with  impatience  to 
be  able  to  record,  were  it  in  the 
weakest  way,  some  impression  of 
the  novel  and  fascinating  scenes 
around  him — they  did  not  stop  at 
the  villa,  but  drove  straight  on  into 
the  little  town,  or  "deserted  vil- 
lage "  as  they  found  it  might  be 
most  truly  called.  Not  a  living 
creature  was  visible  in  the  streets, 
if  we  except  a  few  straggling  cocks 
and  hens,  whose  weedy  and  deject- 
ed looks  betokened  a  sad  and  pre- 
carious existence,  and  whose  very 
presence  there  seemed  to  lend  a 
mournful  emphasis  to  the  absence 
of  all  other  life.  A  town  smitten 
with  the  plague  could  not  be  more 
silent  and  empty. 

They  alighted  in  the  little  Plaza 
in  front  of  the  church,  and  leaving 
the  carriage  under  the  shade  of 
some  great  eucalyptus  trees,  they 
walked  to  the  end  of  the  village  in 
search  of  a  spot  suitable  for  their 
purpose.  A  couple  of  children 
playing  at  the  side  of  the  grass- 
grown  street  were  the  only  signs 
of  human  life  they  met  with  on 
their  way.  But  outside  the  village 
they  came  to  a  field  where  was 
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some  life,  for  ploughing  was  going 
on  here.  A  path  ran  along  by  the 
side  of  this  field,  and  on  one  side 
of  the  path  was  a  bank  which 
appeared  to  offer  a  good  sitting- 
place  ;  and  as  the  view  from  this 
point  was  sufficiently  striking,  Sin- 
clair without  further  ado  set  him- 
self to  work  under  his  sun  um- 
brella— Sir  Allen  amusing  himself 
in  the  meanwhile  by  watching  the 
primitive  agriculture  of  the  country. 

Two  light  one-handled  ploughs 
were  being  drawn,  each  by  two 
cows.  Both  share  and  handle 
were  made  of  wood ;  and  the 
ploughman,  whilst  guiding  the 
plough  with  his  left  hand  only, 
and  making  perfectly  accurate  fur- 
rows, removed  all  obstacles  from 
the  plough  as  he  went  along  by 
means  of  a  pole  with  an  iron  tip, 
which  he  held  in  his  right  hand. 

Suddenly,  whilst  they  were  thus 
busily  engaged — the  one  in  sketch- 
ing, the  other  in  watching  the  two 
ploughs,  with  an  occasional  look 
over  his  friend's  shoulder  to  ob- 
serve the  progress  of  the  sketch, 
and  to  make  a  remark  or  sugges- 
tion— they  perceived  a  young  lady 
advancing  towards  them  up  the 
rough  path  which  bounded  the 
field.  Her  face  was  hidden  from 
them  by  the  parasol  which  was 
shielding  her  from  the  somewhat 
scorching  rays  of  the  sun. 

"  I  wonder  who  this  can  be," 
said  Sinclair  reflectively,  as  he 
took  first  a  long  look  at  the  dis- 
tance, with  his  head  on  one  side, 
and  then  slowly  mixed  some  colours 
on  his  palette  with  his  brush. 

"  Perhaps  Miss  Beauchamp,"  re- 
plied Sir  Allen.  "The  range  of 
possibilities  in  this  place  is  not 
wide;  and  Mr  Beauchamp  has  a 
daughter." 

As  the  path  was  very  narrow, 
and  they  were  occupying  a  good 
share  of  it,  the  two  gentlemen 
arose  as  she  approached  in  order 


to  make  way  for  her,  instinctively 
raising  their  hats  as  they  did  so — 
a  courtesy  which  she  gracefully 
acknowledged  by  a  slight  inclina- 
tion towards  them,  accompanied 
by  a  grave  sweet  smile.  Sinclair 
thought  he  had  never  seen  so 
lovely  a  vision. 

For  a  few  moments  he  was 
silent.  Then,  when  he  was  sure 
she  was  safely  out  of  hearing,  he 
exclaimed — 

"  That  was  a  bad  shot  of  yours, 
Brander,  about  Miss  Beauchamp. 
That  can't  be  Miss  Beauchamp." 

"  No,  I  admit,"  replied  Sir  Al- 
len, "  it  is  hardly  likely  to  be  she." 

"  Likely  !  I  should  think  not !  " 
Sinclair  went  on  impetuously, 
"  No  English  girl  ever  bowed  with 
that  exquisite  ease  and  grace. 
Besides,  she  is  Spanish  in  every 
line,  and  evidently  of  noble  blood. 
Miss  Beauchamp,  indeed  !  No  ! 
a  thousand  times  no  !  there  must 
be  some  Spanish  people  living  up 
here,  fifty  times  more  interesting 
than  expatriated  Englishmen;  and 
I  tell  you  what,"  he  went  on  in 
the  same  voluble  strain,  "  if  you 
have  no  objection,  I'll  let  you  make 
the  call  alone.  Meantime,  I'll  see 
if  I  can  discover  who  my  Spanish 
beauty  is.  It  might  be  possible  to 
get  her  to  sit  to  me.  And  then 
my  fortune  would  be  made.  Such 
a  face  on  the  Academy  walls  would 
make  the  fortune  of  any  artist. 
Only,"  he  added,  in  a  more  reflec- 
tive tone,  "  it  would  be  desecration 
of  her  to  let  the  vulgar  mob  stare 
at  her.  No ;  if  I  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  allowed  to  paint  her,  I 
would  keep  her  portrait  where  no 
eye  should  see  it  save  my  own." 

"  That  sounds  all  very  well,  my 
dear  fellow,"  was  Sir  Allen's  re- 
joinder, "  but  you  had  better  be 
careful  what  you  do.  These  Span- 
iards have  peculiar  ideas  about 
women.  And  they  are  apt  to 
misunderstand  admiration  of  their 
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sisters  or  daughters.  If  that  girl 
is  really  Spanish,  you  would  not  be 
allowed  to  talk  to  her  even  if  you 
were  her  affianced  lover,  except 
Romeo  and  Juliet  fashion,  you 
standing  in  the  street  and  she  at 
a  first-floor  window — a  position,  I 
think,  you  would  hardly  care  for, 
especially  as,  apart  from  its  publi- 
city, it  must  be  very  trying  to  the 
neck.  I  doubt,  however,  whether 
she  is  Spanish.  The  fact  of  her 


being  out  alone,  unaccompanied  by 
a  duenna,  is  to  my  mind  conclusive 
that  she  is  English,  though  I  am 
quite  ready  to  grant  that  she  looks 
Spanish,  and  equally  ready  to 
admit  her  beauty,  although  I  con- 
fess her  charms  did  not  quite  so 
much  take  captive  my  imagination 
as  they  appear  to  have  done  yours. 
But  then,  you  know,  I  am  not  an 
artist,  and  have  not  the  artist's 
impressionable  temperament." 


in. 


Sorely  against  his  will,  but 
yielding  to  the  better  judgment 
of  his  friend,  Sinclair  gave  up  his 
idea  of  beating  about  on  a  voyage 
of  discovery  after  the  beautiful 
unknown,  and  when  the  time  came 
for  making  the  call  at  the  villa, 
he  duly  accompanied  Sir  Allen. 
They  were  ushered  into  a  large 
and  lofty  drawing-room,  carefully 
shrouded  in  cool  darkness,  and 
perfumed  by  a  mass  of  magnificent 
roses.  They  had  hardly  time  to 
note  the  perfect  taste  which  had 
presided  over  the  decoration  and 
furnishing  of  the  room,  when  the 
door  opened,  and  Mr  Beauchamp 
entered.  He  was  a  man  of  about 
fifty  years  of  age,  rather  short, 
with  clean-shaven  upper  lip  and 
chin,  rather  reddish  hair  and  whis- 
kers, which  were  now  beginning  to 
turn  grey,  and  with  bright,  intelli- 
gent-looking eyes. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Sir  Allen  1 " 
he  began,  extending  a  warm  hand 
of  welcome  to  him  ;  and  then  turn- 
ing to  Sinclair,  and  shaking  hands 
with  him  also,  he  continued  :  "And 
this  is  your  friend  Mr  Sinclair, 
who,  Strudwick  informs  me,  is 
yachting  with  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  returned  Sir  Allen.  « I 
have  brought  him  here,  as  he  is 
anxious  to  make  some  sketches  of 
the  Hesperides.  He  wants  to  get 


away  from  all  the  hackneyed  line 
of  subjects,  and  bring  home  some- 
thing quite  fresh.  You  may  not 
know  that  he  is  one  of  our  most 
promising  young  artists." 

"  Come,  come,  Brander,"  said 
Sinclair  modestly,  but  good-hum- 
ouredly,  "  you  will  give  Mr  Beau- 
champ  much  too  high  an  idea  of 
my  powers.  But  you  must  allow, 
Mr  Beauchamp,  for  a  friend's  en- 
thusiasm." 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  I  am  very 
glad  to  see  you  both  in  this  out-of- 
the-way  bit  of  the  world.  English 
visits  with  us  are  quite  angels' 
visits,  so  few  and  far  between ;  but 
we  appreciate  them  when  we  re- 
ceive them.  And  I  hope,  Mr  Sin- 
clair, you  will  let  me  be  of  use  to 
you  during  your  stay  in  Canary. 
You  must  remain  long  enough  to 
do  justice  to  the  beauties  of  the 
place ;  and  I  think  you  will  not 
be  disappointed  with  the  result 
of  your  visit." 

He  insisted  that  they  should 
stay  to  lunch,  which  he  assured 
them  would  be  ready  soon  ;  and 
he  must  be  allowed  afterwards 
to  show  them  over  the  grounds. 

"  And  then,"  he  said,  "  I  must 
hear  from  you  all  that  is  going  on 
in  England.  It  is  so  long  since  I 
have  been  there,  and  though  I  do 
my  best  to  keep  up  with  the  times, 
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and  see  the  papers  and  magazines 
pretty  regularly,  one  inevitably 
misses  a  great  deal;  and  I  always 
find  people  coming  immediately 
from  the  scene  of  action  can  give 
me,  in  a  few  words,  better  and 
truer  ideas  of  what  is  passing  than 
can  be  gathered  from  any  amount 
of  newspaper -reading.  It  is  the 
penalty  one  pays  for  living  in  this 
beautiful  climate,  that  one  knows 
so  little  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
great  world  of  thought  and  action." 

As  he  uttered  the  last  words, 
the  door  opened,  and  Miss  Beau- 
champ  entered  the  room. 

"  Ah !  here  is  my  daughter," 
said  Mr  Beau  champ ;  "let  me 
introduce  you.  Antonia,  this  is 
Sir  Allen  Brander,  a  great  friend 
of  my  old  friend  Strudwick,  whom 
I  think  you  must  have  heard  me 
mention.  He  has  come  here  on  a 
yachting  expedition.  And  this  is 
his  friend  Mr  Sinclair,  an  artist, 
who  I  hope  will  convey  a  favour- 
able impression  of  our  scenery 
back  to  our  friends  in  England." 

Sinclair  could  hardly  believe  his 
eyes,  and  was  struck  dumb  with 
astonishment  ;  for  "  Miss  Beau- 
champ  "  was  no  other  than  the 
Spanish  beauty  of  the  ploughed 
field,  the  "  beautiful  unknown  !  " 
Sir  Allen  could  not  help  giving 
him  a  glance  and  a  little  smile,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "It's  lucky  you 
came  with  me,  you  see,  instead 
of  following  your  own  whim  and 
roaming  wildly  about  the  country 
on  a  fool's  errand." 

Miss  Beauchamp  bowed  to  the 
two  gentlemen  with  the  same 
dignified  grace  that  had  previously 
captivated  Sinclair,  a  grace  from 
which  all  sense  of  coldness  was 
banished  by  the  sweetness  of  the 
smile  accompanying  it. 

"  I  think,"  she  said,  turning 
to  her  father,  "  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  these  gentle- 
men before,  this  morning."  And 


then  she  proceeded  to  recount  how 
in  coming  back  from  a  visit  to  a 
poor  old  woman  she  had  had  to 
disturb  them  in  the  narrow  field- 
path.  She  spoke  with  a  grave 
simplicity,  in  a  low,  beautifully 
modulated  voice,  with  a  slight 
touch  of  foreign  accent,  just  suffi- 
cient to  give  a  certain  cachet  of 
distinction  to  her  utterance. 

"We  were  only  too  glad  to  be 
disturbed,  I  can  assure  you,"  said 
Sir  Allen,  gallantly.  "  You  came 
just  in  time  to  save  us  from  falling 
into  the  error  of  supposing  that 
we  were  the  only  civilised  beings 
on  this  island.  My  friend  Sinclair, 
who  is  of  a  sociable  disposition,  was 
fast  becoming  melancholy  in  the 
absence  of  all  signs  of  human  life. 
Even  I  was  beginning  to  imagine 
how  Robinson  Crusoe  felt  before 
he  saw  Friday." 

Miss  Beauchamp  smiled. 

"  I  think  you  were  drawing, 
were  you  not,  when  I  passed  ? " 
she  said,  looking  towards  Sinclair. 
"  I  do  wish  I  could  sketch,  but  I 
have  no  talent  for  it,  and  my 
father  says  it  is  useless  to  try 
unless  one  has  a  gift.  Don't  you, 
papa  ? "  with  a  beaming  affection- 
ate smile  at  her  father.  "  And 
he  says,"  she  continued,  turning 
to  Sinclair  again,  "  that  the  great 
Goethe  tried  and  tried  for  years  to 
draw,  and  had  at  last  to  give  up 
in  despair,  he  could  make  nothing 
of  it.  And  if  he  failed,  how 
should  I  succeed  ? "  Then,  with  a 
sudden  brightening  of  tone,  as  if 
recollecting  that  she  must  do  her 
duties  as  hostess,  and  not  be 
burdening  her  guests  with  her 
deficiencies,  she  added,  "  But  I 
hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  see  what 
you  have  done  this  morning  ? " 

"  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  show 
you  my  little  attempt,"  rejoined  Sin- 
clair. "  But  it  is  really  not  worth 
showing.  It  is  more  of  a  memoran- 
dum for  myself  than  anything  else." 
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A  little  later  on,  Sinclair  took 
an  opportunity  of  reverting  to  the 
sketching  question. 

"As  to  what  you  were  saying 
about  yourself  just  now,"  he  said, 
"  pray  do  not  be  too  easily  dis- 
couraged. Goethe's  case,  I  am 
convinced,  must  have  been  quite 
exceptional.  I  have  known  men 
who  seemed  totally  lacking  in  any 
gift  whatever  for  drawing,  and  yet 
by  dint  of  perseverance  they  have 
in  time  achieved  by  no  means  des- 
picable results.  And  if  you  care 
for  drawing,  I  would  venture  to 
suggest  your  persevering  with  it, 
in  the  hope  of  achieving  something 
one  day.  The  time  you  devote  to 
it  will  not  in  any  case  be  wasted, 
because  you  will  be  accustoming 
your  eye  to  see  objects  accurately, 
and  that  alone  is  a  very  great 
gain.  Besides,  if  you  do  not  suc- 
ceed in  reproducing  satisfactorily 
whatever  you  may  be  drawing, 
you  will  at  least  imprint  the  de- 
tails clearly  on  your  mind  in  a 
way  which  you  never  would  do  but 
for  the  attempt  at  reproduction." 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  en- 
courage me,  and  to  hold  out  such 
hopes  to  me,"  replied  Aiitonia. 
"I  shall  certainly  try  again." 

Luncheon  was  laid  in  a  long 
low  room  with  groined  vaulted 
roof,  lighted  on  one  side  by  three 
tall  stately  windows,  which  were 
filled  with  wonderful  old  stained 
glass,  that  allowed  only  a  mellowed 
and  checkered  light  to  fall  in  the 
apartment.  Opposite  the  win- 
dows, and  extending  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  the  room,  were 
high  dark  wooden  cases  filled  with 
books.  This  room  had  once  been 
the  refectory  of  a  priory  which 
had  stood  upon  the  spot,  and  had 
been  preserved  in  its  integrity 
when,  at  some  period  during  the 
last  century,  the  rest  of  the  priory 
had  undergone  conversion  into  a 
modern  dwelling.  In  stepping  into 


it,  you  felt  as  if  you  had  suddenly 
turned  your  back  on  the  world 
and  the  present  century,  and  had 
been  transported  into  some  distant 
quiet  age.  Sir  Allen  and  Sinclair 
were  both  conscious  of  this  feeling 
as  they  entered  the  apartment. 

Soon  after  they  had  sat  down, 
Mr  JBeauchamp  looked  across  at 
his  daughter  rather  anxiously,  and 
said — 

"  Antonia,  have  you  seen  Jos6 
this  morning?  The  poor  man 
seems  quite  distracted.  He  de- 
clares some  great  calamity  is  about 
to  befall  us ;  the  Dragon-tree  has 
been  shedding  its  blood.  You 
must  know,"  he  proceeded  to  ex- 
plain to  his  guests,  "  that  there  is 
a  particularly  large  Dragon-tree  in 
this  garden.  I  daresay  you  ob- 
served it  at  the  end  of  the  terrace 
as  you  entered  the  house.  These 
trees  are  rather  a  speciality  of  the 
Canaries,  growing  to  a  greater  age 
and  size  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  A  gum  or  resin  which  ex- 
udes from  them  is  called  Dragon's 
blood.  It  is  never  taken  from  the 
trees  or  used  for  any  purpose  ;  but 
the  people  hereabout  have  a  super- 
stition in  connection  with  some,  at 
any  rate,  of  these  trees — how,  or 
why,  I  cannot  understand.  They 
believe  that  whenever  the  blood 
comes  forth  in  large  quantities, 
it  is  a  sign  that  some  misfortune 
is  about  to  happen  to  the  owner. 
My  old  gardener,  Jose,  who  has 
worked  man  and  boy  on  this 
estate,  as  his  father  and  grand- 
father did  before  him,  was  dinning 
me  this  morning  with  a  popular 
rhyme  about  it — 

'  Cuando  la  sangre  del  drago  salta, 
Llegar  la  desdicha  nunca  falta.' 

In  English  it  would  run  something 
like  this — 

'  When  the  Dragon's  blood  flows  heavily, 
Misfortune  follows  speedily;' 

although,  of  course,  this  does  not 
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give  the  force  and  fatality  of 
the  original,  especially  of  the  two 
last  words,  nunca  falta  (never 
fails),  which  are  very  impressive. 
Jose  was  telling  me  this  morning, 
in  the  most  awe-struck  tones,  how 
the  last  time  the  Blood  had  flowed, 
the  former  proprietor  of  the  villa, 
Count  Seguier,  who  was  absent  in 
Spain,  had  been  shot  the  very  same 
day  in  a  duel.  I  tried  in  vain  to 
make  him  understand  the  folly  of 
connecting  two  such  events,  and 
pointed  out  to  him  that  it  could 
only  be  a  strange  coincidence. 
But  he  was  not  to  be  reasoned 
with  or  consoled.  Something  ter- 
rible must  happen,  of  that  he  was 
convinced  ;  if  not  actually  to-day, 
then  in  the  very  near  future. 
This  tree  had  been  held  sacred  by 
the  Guanchos,  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants of  Canary ;  and  no  one 
could  say  what  mysterious  power 
it  might  not  possess." 

Sinclair  had  observed  that  at 
the  very  first  mention  of  the  sub- 
ject a  shiver  had  seemed  to  shoot 
across  Miss  Beauchamp's  mobile 
face ;  and  during  all  this  speech  of 
her  father's,  it  was  manifest  that 
she  was  exercising  considerable 
command  over  herself  to  refrain 
from  interrupting  him.  As  he 
concluded  the  last  words,  she  could 
restrain  herself  no  longer. 

"  Dear  papa,"  she  said,  in  almost 
an  agonised  voice,  "  please  do  not 
talk  about  that.  It  is  too  ter- 
rible. I  cannot  bear  it.  I  know 
you  don't  believe  in  it,  but  I  am 
sure  it  is  true.  It  has  happened 
too  often  for  there  to  be  any  mis- 
take. But  we  can  do  nothing. 
Meanwhile,  we  must  try  and  banish 
the  thought  from  our  minds.  I 
had  managed  to  put  it  away  from 
me  since  I  saw  poor  old  Dofia 
Mencia  this  morning.  Jose  told 
me  about  it  after  breakfast,  and  I 
begged  him  not  to  trouble  you  with 
it.  I  am  sorry  he  has  done  so." 


"  Oh,  you  must  not  be  angry 
with  poor  Jose,"  said  her  father. 
"  It  was  not  his  fault  that  I  heard 
it  from  him.  But  he  was  looking 
so  miserable  and  dejected  that  I 
could  not  help  pressing  him  to  tell 
me  what  was  the  matter ;  and  it 
was  only  with  the  greatest  reluc- 
tance that  he  told  me.  But,  you 
know,  you  must  not  let  our  guests 
suppose  that  you  are  frightened 
by  an  old  woman's  tale  like  that. 
My  brave  Antonia  is  not  to  be  so 
easily  alarmed." 

Again  Sinclair  noticed  the  shiver 
pass  across  the  beautiful  face ;  but 
she  pressed  her  lips  firmly  together, 
evidently  determined  not  to  allow 
another  syllable  to  escape  her  on 
the  subject,  and  nothing  more  was 
said  for  the  moment.  Mr  Beau 
champ  was  soon  busy  explaining 
to  Sir  Allen  his  hopes  of  making  a 
success  with  his  wine  and  enabling 
it  to  bear  transport  to  England. 
Sinclair  sat  silent,  stealing  a  glance 
now  and  then  at  the  lovely  girl 
close  to  him,  who  was  evidently  a 
prey  to  strong  emotions,  which  she 
was  bent  on  mastering.  He  could 
not  help  sympathising  with  her, 
feeling  that  this  was  far  too  serious 
a  matter  to  be  lightly  discussed  or 
treated  as  a  mere  nothing.  With- 
out being  superstitious,  he  yet  had 
the  artist's  keenly  sensitive  tem- 
perament, which  reflects  as  in  a 
mirror  all  the  lights  and  shadows 
of  passing  influences  from  the  seen 
and  the  unseen  world.  He  could 
not  help  feeling  impressed  with 
that  death  of  Count  Seguier  in  a 
far  country  on  the  very  day  of  the 
flow  of  the  Dragon's  blood,  and  of 
the  old  gardener's  conviction  that 
something  wrong  had  happened. 
At  the  same  time,  he  was  suffici- 
ently a  man  of  his  day  and  century 
to  know  that,  while  strange  coinci- 
dences did  occur,  their  occurrence 
was  of  a  fitful  uncertain  kind,  and 
that  there  was  just  as  much  likeli- 
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hood — or  rather,  on  the  doctrine 
of  chances,  even  more — that  in 
the  present  case  the  issue  of  the 
Dragon's  blood  would  be  fraught 
with  no  unhappy  consequences  to 
his  host  or  hostess.  He  longed  to 
be  able  to  speak  to  her,  to  assure 
her  of  his  sympathy,  and  yet  to 
comfort  and  console  her  with  the 
conviction,  strong  within  him,  that 
the  portent  might  be  disregarded 
this  time.  Probably  something  in 
his  looks  made  her  instinctively 
conscious  of  what  was  passing  in 
his  mind,  for  she  presently  turned 
towards  him  with  a  slight  attempt 
at  a  smile  on  her  countenance. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  she  said  in  a 
low  tone,  "  that  you  must  think 
me  very  foolish  to  be  so  easily 
alarmed.  I  suppose  it  is  my 
Spanish  blood  that  is  stronger 
than  my  English  reason.  But, 
you  know,  I  cannot  help  always 
feeling  anxious  about  my  father. 
He  is  everything  I  possess  in  the 
world,  and  if  anything  were  to 
happen  to  him,  I  don't  know  what 
I  should  do,  or  how  I  could  pos- 
sibly live.  I  cannot  bear  to  hear 
him  treating  what  is  not  only  the 
belief  of  old  Jose  but  of  every- 
body about  here,  as  if  it  were 
mere  foolishness.  It  seems  im- 
pious ;  though  I  know,  of  course," 
she  hastened  to  add,  as  if  fearful 
that  she  had  seemed  to  apply  such 
an  epithet  to  her  father,  "  that  it 
is  not  so  really.  I  think,  Mr 
Sinclair,  you  know  what  I  mean." 

"  I  think  I  do.  It  is  something 
akin  to  the  old  feeling  which  made 
the  Romans  unwilling  to  mention 
the  name  of  Death.  To  deny  the 
truth  of  this  belief  about  the 
Dragon's  blood  is  almost  like  a 
defiance — and  just  as  Death  was 
less  likely  to  step  in  if  he  were  not 
called  by  name,  you  feel  that  if 
nothing  is  said,  possibly  nothing 
will  happen ;  whereas  a  defiance 
of  the  unseen  powers  may  anger 


them  and  cause  them  to  fulfil 
the  portent.  Of  course  scientific 
people  will  tell  you  that  this  is 
superstition ;  but  I  am  afraid, 
Miss  Beauchamp,  I  must  plead 
guilty  of  having,  like  you,  a  corner 
of  my  heart  to  which  this  feeling, 
be  it  superstition,  be  it  what  you 
will,  appeals  more  strongly  than 
any  scientifically  proved  fact." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,"  she  replied, 
"  for  putting  it  so  much  better  for 
me  than  I  could  have  put  it  my- 
self. That  is  exactly  what  I  feel. 
How  strange  that  you  should  so 
completely  understand  my  feel- 
ings ! " 

Nothing  more  was  said  on  the 
subject  that  day.  By  common 
consent  it  was  avoided  by  all,  and 
gradually  Antonia  seemed  to  re- 
cover her  former  brightness  and 
buoyancy  of  spirits. 

That  evening,  as  Sinclair  and 
Sir  Allen  sat  in  their  large  wicker- 
chairs  smoking  their  cigarettes  on 
the  verandah  which  ran  along  the 
back  of  the  Posada  Pvodriguez  at 
Las  Palmas,  meditatively  watching 
the  stars  coming  out  in  the  heavens, 
and  thinking  over  the  events  of 
the  day,  Sir  Allen  remarked — 

"  Well,  Sinclair,  you  are  not 
sorry  that  I  induced  you  to  ac- 
company me  to  the  Beauchamps, 
eh  1  though  I  confess  I  was  scarce- 
ly prepared  for  your  Spanish 
beauty's  turning  out  to  be  Miss 
Beauchamp.  You  will  now  prob- 
ably be  able  to  paint  her  portrait, 
as  you  were  so  desirous  of  doing. 
But  I  would  just  give  you  a  word 
of  caution  against  letting  your 
artist's  love  for  her  run  away  with 
you,  and  falling  in  love  with  her 
seriously." 

"I  am  much  obliged, "exclaimed 
Sinclair,  rather  nettled.  "  But  I 
have  no  thought  of  falling  in  love 
with  Miss  Beauchamp — seriously, 
as  you  put  it." 

"No,  I  daresay  not.    Only  those 
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things  generally  come  from  not 
thinking.  That  is  why  I  warn 
you.  Remember,  it  is  always 
difficult  to  woo  an  only  daughter ; 
it  is  doubly  difficult  if  there  be 
but  one  parent  alive ;  trebly  so 
if  that  parent  happens  to  be  the 
father.  In  the  present  case  the 
father  and  daughter  are  evidently 
devoted  to  one  another.  You  will 
get  nothing  for  your  pains,  and  I 
don't  want  to  see  you  come  to 
grief  over  the  affair." 

"  It  is  very  good  of  you,  I  am 
sure,  to  interest  yourself  so  much 
in  my  welfare,"  said  Sinclair,  in  an 
irate  tone.  "  I  tell  you,  I  have 
no  thought  of  falling  in  love  with 
Miss  JBeauchamp,  but  I  do  admire 
her  immensely,  and  if  I  had  any 
idea  of  striving  to  win  her  affec- 
tions, I  should  not  be  put  off  for 
such  reasons  as  those  you  are 
pleased  to  favour  me  with." 

"  Ah,  now  you  are  angry,  Sin- 
clair. Come,  that  won't  do.  You 
know,  I  was  only  speaking  in  your 
own  interest.  But  I'll  say  no 
more  on  that  topic  since  it  offends 
you.  Goodnight."  And  with  these 
words,  after  shaking  hands  with 
Sinclair,  who  immediately  felt  peni- 
tent at  having  let  his  temper  get 
the  better  of  him,  and  cordially  re- 
turned the  pressure  of  his  friend's 
hand,  Sir  Allen  went  off  to  bed. 

Sinclair  remained  for  some  time 
longer  watching  the  starry  heavens, 
pondering  on  Sir  Allen's  words, 
and  endeavouring  to  analyse  his 
own  feelings.  Had  he  been  quite 
true  in  saying  that  he  had  no 
thought  of  falling  in  love  with 
Miss  Beauchamp?  Had  not  his 
anger  been  aroused  rather  because 
deep  down  at  the  bottom  of  his 


heart  he  was  conscious  that  there 
was  a  feeling  there  such  as  he  had 
never  experienced  before  ?  Had 
not  the  warning  come  too  late  ? 
Was  he  not  already  in  love  with 
her,  deeply  in  love  with  her,  such 
as  nothing  would  ever  shake  ? 
Slowly  the  conviction  forced  it- 
self upon  him  that  this  was  so. 
Sir  Allen's  words  had  had  exactly 
the  opposite  effect  to  that  which 
he  had  intended.  They  had  made 
clear  to  Sinclair  what  his  true 
feelings  were,  and  they  had,  as  it 
were,  put  him  on  his  mettle.  No 
man  likes  to  be  told  that  he  will 
fail  in  any  enterprise,  and  many 
a  man  has  been  unconsciously 
prompted  to  undertake  one  which, 
but  for  the  spur  of  a  prophecy  of 
failure,  he  would  never  have  under- 
taken. But  Sinclair's  difficulties 
were  of  a  very  different  kind  to 
those  that  had  struck  Sir  Allen. 
"  She  is  far  too  good  and  beautiful 
for  me  to  think  of  winning  her," 
he  thought.  "  Rather,  she  is  a  star 
to  guide  me  on  my  course,  a  poet's 
dream,  a  Beatrice  to  inspire  a 
Dante.  She  is  too  delicate  for 
human  nature's  daily  food,  too  ex- 
quisite for  the  humdrum  of  daily 
life.  And  yet,  if  it  were  possible  ! 
But  no,  I  must  not  allow  myself 
to  dream  of  it."  Then,  after  an- 
other pause — "  Antonia  !  what  a 
lovely  name,  and  how  emblematic 
of  herself  !  Spanish,  and  yet  Eng- 
lish ;  noble  and  dignified,  and  yet 
melodious  and  gentle.  Ah,  that  it 
might  be,  that  she  should  be  mine  ! 
But  it  can  never  be ! "  And  so 
with  these  fluctuating  thoughts, 
alternately  hopeful  and  despairing, 
he  too  quitted  the  verandah  and 
sought  his  room  for  the  night. 


IV. 


The   next    morning    both    were     thinking     of     making     a     cruise 
early   afoot.      As   Sir  Allen  was     amongst  the  rest   of   the  Canary 
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Islands,  which  would  take  from  a 
fortnight  to  three  weeks,  he  had 
determined  to  stay  only  one  day 
more  for  the  present  in  Grand 
Canary.  He  was  to  return  for 
Sinclair,  who  would  in  the  mean- 
while pursue  his  sketching,  divid- 
ing his  time  between  Las  Palmas 
and  Telde.  In  order  to  make  the 
most  of  Sir  Allen's  last  day,  Mr 
Beauchamp  had  proposed  that 
they  should  all  go  to  visit  the 
village  of  Atalaya,  one  of  the 
greatest  curiosities  of  the  island, 
where  the  inhabitants  all  live  in 
caves  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and 
gain  a  bare  livelihood  by  the  fabri- 
cation of  a  rude  hand-made  pot- 
tery ;  and  it  had  been  settled  that 
Mr  and  Miss  Beauchamp  should 
call  for  Sir  Allen  and  Sinclair  at 
the  hotel  as  early  as  seven  o'clock, 
so  as  to  achieve  the  visit  before  the 
blazing  sun  had  attained  its  full 
noonday  power,  the  heat  during 
the  last  few  days  having  been 
particularly  great  for  the  time  of 
year. 

Sinclair  was  now  restlessly  pac- 
ing up  and  down  in  front  of  the 
hotel,  eagerly  awaiting  their  ar- 
rival. This  restless  eagerness  had 
a  twofold  source :  the  natural  im- 
patience of  a  lover  to  behold  the 
object  of  his  love — and  a  super- 
added  impatience  induced  by  a 
terrible  dream.  During  the  earlier 
part  of  the  night  he  had  not  been 
able  to  sleep  for  thinking  of  An- 
tonia.  At  last,  towards  morning, 
he  had  fallen  into  a  deep  sleep, 
and  had  dreamed  that  he  and  she 
were  riding  together  silently,  side 
by  side,  along  an  endless  straight 
road,  ever  on  and  on ;  but  her  face 
was  always  averted  from  him,  so 
that  he  could  not  see  it.  Then  he 
had  determined  to  speak  to  her 
and  ask  her  to  be  his ;  when 
straightway  they  were  no  longer 
riding  but  were  standing  together 
on  the  terrace  at  the  villa,  not  far 


from  the  Dragon  -  tree  ;  and  she 
raised  her  hand  and  pointed  to  the 
tree ;  and  he  looked  and  saw  lying 
all  around  little  drops  and  pools 
of  blood ;  and  a  sensation  of  hor- 
ror seized  upon  him,  and  he  be- 
gan to  tremble  violently,  and  then 
he  awoke  with  a  great  start  and 
a  cry. 

Sir  Allen,  whose  room  was  only 
separated  by  a  door,  heard  the  cry, 
and  called  to  ask  whether  anything 
was  the  matter. 

"  No,"  said  Sinclair,  as  he  hastily 
gathered  his  confused  senses  to- 
gether; "it  was  only  a  dream." 

But  there  are  dreams  and 
dreams.  Some  are  so  vivid  that 
they  remain  with  you  for  days 
afterwards  without  your  being 
able  thoroughly  to  dispel  them. 
Their  ghost  haunts  you  through 
the  day,  and  pursues  you  through 
the  watches  of  the  night.  Of  this 
number  was  Sinclair's.  In  vain 
he  sought  to  shake  off  the  impres- 
sion by  repeating  to  himself  that 
it  was  "  only  a  dream,"  and,  more- 
over, that  dreams  always  go  by 
contraries.  The  figure  of  Antonia 
pointing  towards  the  tree,  and  the 
red  pools  of  blood  beneath  it,  were 
ever  before  him  too  startlingly  real 
to  be  thus  easily  banished.  Noth- 
ing he  felt  would  be  efficacious  but 
the  sight  of  her  in  all  her  sweet- 
ness and  beauty.  No  ghostly  vis- 
ions would,  he  felt  sure,  be  able  to 
resist  her  presence.  These  murky 
cobwebby  clouds,  for  they  were 
nothing  else,  must  dissolve  and 
float  away  at  her  approach,  as  the 
autumnal  mist  melts  away  before 
the  sun. 

Thus  it  was  that  he  was  so 
doubly  impatient  for  the  arrival  of 
the  carriage.  As  he  descried  it 
coming  up  the  narrow  calle  leading 
to  the  hotel,  his  heart  gave  a  great 
bound.  There  sat  his  mistress  be- 
side her  father,  perhaps  a  shade 
paler,  but  otherwise  exactly  like 
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herself  of  the  day  before.  Sinclair 
felt  his  dread  phantoms  at  once 
dissolving  into  thin  air,  and  soon 
began  even  to  think,  as  we  all  do 
under  like  circumstances,  how  ab- 
surd it  had  been  of  him  to  allow 
himself  to  be  their  prey. 

Paler  undoubtedly  Antonia  was, 
and  as  Sinclair  earnestly  and 
eagerly  scanned  her  lovely  face,  it 
was  not  difficult  to  him  to  divine 
under  the  apparent  calm  an  anxi- 
ous heart.  Evidently  she  had  not 
been  able  to  banish  the  thought  of 
some  impending  misfortune  from 
her  mind,  as  she  had  yesterday 
said  she  hoped  to  do.  Equally 
evident  was  it  that  she  was  bent 
on  showing  no  trace  of  these  feel- 
ings in  her  face  if  she  could  pos- 
sibly help  it. 

"  We  must  apologise  for  being  a 
little  late,"  said  Mr  Beauchamp, 
after  the  first  greetings  were  over. 
"  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  my 
daughter  would  not  let  us  drive 
at  our  usual  pace  to-day.  She 
is  nervous  about  me,  anticipating 
danger  of  some  kind  or  other,  and 
all  because  of  that  superstition  of 
Jose's  about  the  Dragon's  blood." 

"  Oh,  papa,"  Antonia  began,  in 
a  deprecatory  tone ;  but  she  sud- 
denly checked  herself,  as  if  she 
had  made  up  her  mind  that  the 
best  way  to  get  rid  of  the  dan- 
gerous topic  was  to  meet  it  with 
complete  silence,  and  not  even  to 
oppose  it  with  a  prayer  for  its 
discontinuance. 

Sir  Allen,  however,  saw  no  rea- 
son for  at  once  dropping  the  sub- 
ject. Indeed,  he  thought,  by  giv- 
ing a  different  turn  or  colour  to 
the  matter,  it  might  be  possible  to 
allay  Miss  Beauchamp's  anxiety. 
Though  kind  and  well-meaning,  he 
had  not  sufficient  delicacy  of  per- 
ception to  see  at  once,  as  Sinclair 
did,  that  nothing  which  could  pos- 
sibly be  said  would  alter  Miss 
Beauchamp's  view  by  one  hair's- 


breadth,  that  view  depending  not 
on  reason  but  on  feeling,  against 
which  the  gods  argue  in  vain ; 
whilst  every  word  uttered  on  the 
subject  was  like  the  touch  of  a 
red-hot  iron  on  her  tense  nerves. 

"  I  think,  Miss  Beauchamp,"  he 
began,  "  you  need  be  under  no 
alarm.  As  nothing  occurred  yes- 
terday, we  may  take  it  that  your 
gardener's  superstition  has  failed 
to  be  verified  this  time.  If  I 
understood  your  father  rightly, 
the  death  of  the  Count,  the  for- 
mer proprietor  of  your  villa,  took 
place  on  the  very  day  the  Dragon's 
blood  flowed ;  and  therefore,  if  it 
had  betokened  any  evil  this  time, 
the  evil  would  have  happened 
yesterday.  Besides,  very  likely, 
you  know,  now  that  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  tree  are  English 
and  not  Spanish,  its  virtue  as 
a  portent  has  gone.  Or  perhaps 
our  arrival  here  yesterday  averted 
the  evil;  unless,  indeed,"  he  added 
brightly,  "  we  are  the  misfortune 
that  was  prophesied." 

A  sudden  chill  seemed  to  strike 
both  Sinclair  and  Antonia  as  these 
light  words  were  uttered.  "  Many 
a  true  word  is  spoken  in  jest," 
thought  Sinclair ;  "  God  grant 
that  it  may  not  prove  so  in  this 
case." 

Neither  Mr  Beauchamp  nor  Sir 
Allen  seemed  in  the  least  con- 
scious that  anything  had  been 
said  to  make  matters  worse.  On 
the  contrary,  Mr  Beauchamp  was 
pleased  by  the  cheery  tone  taken 
by  Sir  Allen. 

"  That  is  the  right  way  to  look 
at  it,  Sir  Allen,"  he  said ;  and 
I  wish  my  Antonia  could  be  in- 
duced to  see  it  in  the  same  light. 
Unfortunately  her  notion  is  that 
the  omen  is  not  to  be  restricted 
by  considerations  of  time.  That 
being  so,  all  argument  is  power- 
less. Besides,  you  know,  Sir 
Allen,  when  a  woman  wants  to 
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make  herself  miserable  she  will 
do  so,  and  the  more  you  show 
her  that  she  has  no  grounds  for 
her  misery,  the  more  miserable 
she  will  be.  It  lies  in  their 
nature,  I  suppose,  and  we  must 
just  humour  them.  As  to  this 
matter,  when  a  few  days  have 
passed  without  anything  happen- 
ing, Antonia  will  be  all  right 
again.  Meantime  we  must  spare 
her  feelings.  I  promised  her  be- 
fore we  started  this  morning  I 
would  not  say  more  than  I  could 
help  about  it  to-day.  But  I  could 
not  allow  the  subject  to  be  ta- 
booed altogether.  Now,  however, 
perhaps  we  have  said  enough ; 
and  we  will  turn  to  something 
else." 

Accordingly  the  subject  drop- 
ped, and  they  all  set  out  for  Ata- 
laya.  The  carriage-road  ceased  at 
some  distance  from  the  village, 
and  they  had  therefore  to  leave 
the  carriage  and  follow  the  rough 
stony  path  by  which  Atalaya  was 
approached.  Mr  Beauchamp,  as 
their  guide,  led  the  way  with  Sir 
Allen,  Sinclair  following  with  An- 
tonia. With  delight  he  heard  that 
it  was  fully  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
climb  to  the  village :  he  would 
have  been  only  too  happy  if  it 
had  been  four  hours'  climb  instead. 
Here  was  unexpected  good  fortune 
for  him — a  tete-d-tete  under  most 
delightful  conditions.  He  could 
not  help  inwardly  smiling  as  he 
thought  of  his  dream  and  that  sad 
ride.  What  a  contrast  with  the 
reality  !  This  as  beautiful  as  that 
was  dreary !  For  indeed,  what 
could  transcend  the  beauty  of  the 
scene  ?  On  all  sides  wild  flowers  in 
profusion  ;  here  and  there  a  clump 
of  great  palm-trees  standing  out 
against  the  sky ;  in  the  distance 
grand  rolling  hills ;  overhead  the 
deep-blue  canopy  of  heaven,  and 
the  African  sun  shining  down  with 
that  wonderful  southern  intensity 


of  light,  and  yet  without  an  un- 
pleasant intensity  of  heat.  To 
crown  all,  had  not  the  drive  from 
Las  Palmas  banished  all  trace  of 
anxiety  from  Antonia's  face,  and 
was  she  not  turning  towards  him 
with  a  bright,  happy,  interested 
look  in  those  large  dark  eyes,  as 
he  called  her  attention  now  to 
this,  now  to  that,  as  they  walked 
along?  Love,  indeed,  was  shaking 
out  his  wings  above  them,  touch- 
ing his  golden  lute  with  enraptur- 
ing harmonies ;  throwing  his  subtle 
enchantments  round  their  hearts. 
They  became  unconscious  of  all 
else,  save  their  two  young  selves 
and  the  glorious  world  around 
them.  They  were  filled  with  that 
wondrous  emotion  which  comes  in 
the  early  morning  of  life,  when 
Love  first  enters  in  and  takes 
possession  of  the  soul,  drinking 
a  deep  draught  of  that  precious 
nectar  of  the  gods  which  turns 
the  weaker  heads  of  men,  but 
stimulates  and  braces  the  stronger 
to  great  and  glorious  actions. 
Lifted  high  above  the  earth,  they 
trod  a  world  of  their  own.  Pity 
that  these  wonderful  moments  in 
the  lives  of  mortals  cannot  be 
prolonged,  but  must  so  soon  end ; 
that  we  can  enjoy  perfect  bliss 
only  in  occasional  and  fitful 
snatches,  the  gates  of  heaven 
seeming  to  open  and  then  close 
upon  us  just  as  they  have  shown 
us  a  fragment  of  its  wonders ! 

They  had  now  reached  the  village, 
which,  as  I  have  already  said,  con- 
sists entirely  of  caves  cut  in  the 
rock.  It  is  situated  near  the  top 
of  a  high  hill,  hollowed  out  by  na- 
ture in  the  form  of  a  great  amphi- 
theatre, and  from  the  valley  below 
must  have  the  appearance  of  a 
gigantic  rabbit-warren.  A  narrow 
ledge  or  path  serves  as  means  of 
communication  between  the  dwell- 
ings. Into  one  of  these  the  party 
now  entered  After  the  bright 
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sunshine  outside,  the  cave  seemed 
perfectly  dark ;  but  gradually  as 
their  eyes  became  accustomed  to 
the  darkness,  they  perceived  that 
the  earthen  floor  of  the  cave  was 
covered  with  pots  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes  in  the  unburnt  clay, 
standing  ready  to  be  fired.  On 
the  ground,  in  one  corner,  sat  an 
old  woman,  whose  brown  skin  was 
lined  with  innumerable  wrinkles. 
On  her  head  she  had  an  old  peaked 
hat ;  her  brown  arms  were  quite 
bare ;  she  was  busily  engaged  in 
finishing  a  large  pot,  and  hardly 
seemed  to  notice  the  sudden  in- 
trusion. 

"  We  might  imagine  ourselves 
here  in  one  of  the  circles  of  Dante's 
Inferno,"  said  Sinclair,  in  a  low 
tone,  to  Antonia.  "  Look  how 
steadily  she  plods  on  with  her 
work,  as  if  she  were  a  spirit  doom- 
ed to  eternal  hard  labour,  and  the 
advent  of  Virgil  and  Dante,  or 
rather,  I  ought  to  say  in  this  case, 
of  Beatrice  and  Dante,  in  no  way 
respited  her,  even  for  a  moment. 
—  She  would  furnish  an  admira- 
ble study  for  one  of  Macbeth's 
witches,"  he  went  on  presently,  in 
the  same  undertone. 

"  Hush  !  How  wicked  of  you  ! " 
she  answered.  "  Poor  old  thing, 
she  has  to  work  so  hard,  and  yet 
gets  so  little !  Just  see  how  she 
manages  to  mould  the  clay  into 
that  perfect  round,  without  pot- 
ter's wheel  or  tools  of  any  kind  ! 
She  will  make  that  great  pot  all 
with  her  own  hands,  will  get  it 
fired  in  one  of  the  kilns,  will  carry 
it  on  her  head  all  the  way  down  to 
Las  Palmas,  and  there  she  will  be 
paid  threepence  for  it !  " 

"  It  does  not  strike  me  that  that 
can  pay,"  he  rejoined,  with  a  smile. 
"  I  think,  on  the  whole,  I  prefer 
painting,  with  all  its  risks.  Life 
in  an  Atalayan  cave  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  enviable.  The  only  thing 
in  its  favour  is  the  climate.  Work- 


ing in  this  cave,  with  bright  sun- 
shine outside,  cannot  be  as  sad  as 
working,  as  so  many  of  the  poor 
in  our  great  cities  do,  in  a  gar- 
ret, where  dirt  and  misery  sur- 
rounds them  on  all  sides,  and  the 
sun  never  comes  to  visit  them. 
Have  you  ever  been  in  London, 
Miss  Beauchamp  ?  "  he  went  on,  as 
the  party  now  left  the  cave ;  "  and 
have  you  ever  seen  the  terribly 
dreary  places  in  which  the  poor 
people  live?  One  wonders  that 
existence  can  be  even  tolerable  to 
them." 

"  No,  I  have  never  been ;  but  I 
should  like  just  to  see  London.  I 
am  sure,  though,  I  could  not  live 
there.  I  am  a  child  of  the  sun," 
she  added,  smiling ;  "  and  people 
say  you  hardly  ever  see  the  sun 
at  all  in  London,  and  when  you 
do,  it  is  only  in  a  pale  kind  of 
way — a  poor  reflection  of  its  true 
grand  self." 

"Ah,  people  exaggerate,"  said 
Sinclair ;  "  but  it  is  true  that  sun- 
shine is  somewhat  rare,  compara- 
tively, in  England,  and  it  never 
has  the  brilliancy  of  the  south. 
Still,  for  an  artist,  do  you  know, 
there  are  many  tender,  dreamy 
effects  to  be  obtained  which  are 
not  to  be  had  in  countries  where 
the  bold  searching  sunlight  throws 
everything  into  strong  and  promi- 
nent relief.  I,  too,  love  the  sun, 
both  his  warmth  and  his  light ; 
but  there  are  secrets  which  he 
whispers  to  us  through  the  mists 
of  our  cool  grey  climate  that  re- 
main untold  to  those  who  dwell  in 
what  are  commonly  regarded  as 
the  more  fortunate  climes." 

"  That  sounds  very  interesting. 
I  had  no  idea  England  could  be  so 
delightful.  I  had  always  pictured 
it  to  myself  in  Cimmerian  gloom. 
Perhaps,  then,  I  may  be  able  to 
enjoy  the  English  climate,  which 
I  had  always  so  much  dreaded." 

At  this  point  their  conversation 
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was  arrested.  A  crowd  of  ragged 
little  urchins,  with  bare  legs  and 
jet-black  eyes,  drawn  by  curiosity, 
had  gathered  round  the  party,  and 
were  now  beseeching  irresistibly, 
with  pleading  looks  and  voices,  and 
little  outstretched  palms,  for  cuar- 
titos.  Partly  to  get  rid  of  them, 
and  partly  out  of  pity  for  their 
poverty,  Sinclair  drew  some  coppers 
from  his  pocket,  and  throwing  them 
a  good  way  down  the  slope,  cried 
to  the  boys,  "  Co  ire"  d,  corred,  tenga 
los  cuartitos  el  mas  veloz  ! "  (Run, 
run,  and  let  the  quickest  have  the 
coppers  !) 


A  general  rush  down  the  slope 
ensued,  and  a  scrimmage  for  the 
coppers,  though  the  little  fellows 
were  too  merry  and  good-tempered 
to  let  it  degenerate  into  a  fight. 
They  would  push  one  another  away 
from  the  coveted  coin,  to  secure  it 
for  themselves,  but  that  was  all. 
The  game  was  evidently  to  their 
liking,  and  they  accompanied  the 
party  nearly  the  whole  way  back 
to  the  carriage,  the  Sefiores  Ingleses 
giving  them  every  now  and  again 
another  run  for  cuartitos,  until 
their  whole  stock  of  small  coin 
was  exhausted. 


v. 


The  next  morning  Sir  Allen 
Brander  departed  in  his  yacht 
from  Grand  Canary,  and  Sinclair 
was  left  feeling  rather  desolate, 
and  uncertain  what  to  begin,  for 
he  did  not  like  to  go  up  to  Telde 
again  so  soon,  and  yet  Las  Palmas 
felt  very  tame  and  uninteresting 
by  comparison.  Mr  Beauchamp 
had  seemed  pleased  with  the  idea 
which  he  had  broached  the  day 
before  that  he  should  take  An- 
tonia's  portrait ;  and  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  Mr  Beauchamp's 
consent  also  to  let  him  help  her 
with  her  sketching  a  little.  But 
he  felt  it  would  be  too  soon  for 
him  to  offer  to  do  the  one  or  the 
other  as  yet.  The  idea  of  giving 
her  some  lessons  in  sketching  he 
particularly  revelled  in,  meaning 
to  defer  the  portrait  till  a  little 
later.  He  wondered  how  soon  he 
might  think  of  offering  to  begin. 
Whilst  he  was  thus  engaged  in 
cogitation,  and  considering  what 
in  the  absence  of  all  his  friends  he 
had  best  turn  his  energies  towards 
doing,  Mr  Beauchamp's  groom 
drove  up  to  the  door  of  the  hotel, 
the  bearer  of  a  letter  to  him, 
inviting  him  to  bring  his  luggage 


up  with  him  and  make  the  villa 
his  home  for  so  much  of  the  time 
during  his  friend's  absence  as  he 
could  afford  to  spare  to  Telde.  It 
would  be  very  inconvenient,  Mr 
Beauchamp  thought,  for  him  to  be 
going  frequently  to  and  fro  such 
a  distance,  and  he  would  be  really 
conferring  a  favour  on  them  by 
allowing  them  to  show  him  this 
amount  of  hospitality.  He  must, 
however,  quite  understand  that  he 
was  to  consider  himself  free  to 
leave  whenever  he  had  grown  tired 
of  Telde,  or  felt  that  his  art-pur- 
poses demanded  a  change  of  scene. 
Mr  Beauchamp's  groom  had  orders 
to  wait  at  the  hotel  until  the  hour 
at  which  it  might  be  convenient  to 
Sinclair  to  start. 

Only  one  answer  was  possible  to 
so  hospitable  an  invitation,  and 
Sinclair  speedily  made  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  departure, 
determining,  if  it  were  possible, 
to  give  his  first  lesson  that  same 
morning. 

As  he  once  more  traversed  the 
ground  gone  over  only  two  morn- 
ings ago,  he  could  not  help  reflect- 
ing on  the  extraordinary  events 
that  had  happened  since,  and  the 
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wonderful  change  that  had  come 
over  himself  in  that  short  space  of 
time.  Only  two  days  before — 
though  it  seemed  more  like  two 
years — he  had  been  travelling  this 
road  a  free  man,  his  only  mistress 
his  art,  little  dreaming  what  silken 
fetters  were  so  soon  awaiting  him, 
how  soon  he  was  to  be  converted 
from  a  freeman  into  a  slave :  a 
slave  in  the  sweetest  of  bondage, 
the  most  delightful  of  thraldoms. 
And  who,  thought  he,  would  not 
be  a  slave  on  like  terms? 

The  lesson,  as  will  be  readily 
anticipated,  proved  the  greatest 
of  successes.  If  the  position  of 
master  and  pupil,  when  the  two 
are  of  opposite  sexes,  has  from  the 
days  of  Abelard  and  Helo'ise  on- 
ward shown  itself  to  be  one  con- 
ducive to  the  growth  of  the  tender 
passion,  it  is  equally  true  that 
where  love  exists  between  master 
and  pupil  the  most  surprising  re- 
sults in  the  way  of  progress  may 
be  looked  for ;  and  it  could  not  be 
otherwise  in  this  case.  The  master 
was  already  consciously  aglow  with 
the  sacred  flame.  The  pupil,  though 
as  yet  unconscious  of  what  was 
going  'forward  within  her,  felt 
stirred  to  the  depths  in  a  strange 
way.  A  feeling  of  joy  and  happi- 
ness for  which  she  could  give  no 
account  had  stolen  into  her  heart ; 
and  though  every  now  and  then 
the  terrible  feeling  as  if  some  dire 
calamity  were  hanging  over  her 
would  shoot  across  her,  yet  this 
came  only  at  intervals,  and  could 
not  quench  the  feeling  of  joy  which 
permeated  her  whole  being. 

They  had  selected  a  shady  spot 
in  the  garden  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  sun's  rays  for  the  lesson,  and 
sat  side  by  side  sketching  the  same 
view ;  for  Sinclair's  idea  was  that 
the  best  way  to  teach  was  for  the 
pupil  to  do  the  same  thing  as  the 
master,  marking  well  how  the 
master  surmounted  each  difficulty, 


and  then  to  the  best  of  his  or  her 
ability  doing  the  same.  Sinclair 
was  in  a  seventh  heaven  of  delight, 
with  those  large  dark  eyes  of  hers 
continually  upraised  towards  him 
in  perfect  faith  and  trust,  seeking 
his  guidance  ;  and  whilst  he  guided 
with  tender  care  her  eye  and  hand 
aright,  he  was  himself  inspired  to 
paint  with  a  freedom  and  power 
he  had  never  known  himself  to 
possess  before.  Antonia,  on  the 
other  hand,  felt  happier  in  the 
work,  and  more  successful  than 
she  had  ever  been  previously;  and 
the  result  of  the  morning's  work 
was  undoubtedly  a  surprise  to  Mr 
Beau  champ,  who,  as  we  already 
know,  had  but  a  slight  opinion 
of  his  daughter's  powers  in  this 
direction. 

The  lessons  thus  auspiciously 
commenced,  went  steadily  forward, 
Antonia's  success  continuing  to 
justify  Sinclair's  original  encour- 
agement to  her  to  persevere,  whilst 
it  fully  satisfied  Mr  Beauchamp. 
But  the  days  were  not  all  given 
to  painting.  Mr  Beauchamp  was 
•  anxious  that  his  guest  should  see 
everything  that  was  beautiful  or 
interesting  in  the  island,  and  every 
day  he  planned  some  drive  or  dis- 
tant expedition  with  this  object. 
In  all  the  drives  and  expeditions 
Antonia  accompanied  them.  Thus 
it  came  about  that  Sinclair  was 
continually  in  her  company,  either 
alone  or  with  her  father.  The  more 
he  saw  of  her,  the  deeper  grew  his 
devotion.  What  she  felt  for  him 
he  could  hardly  divine,  and  this 
doubt  kept  him  ever  from  speaking 
to  her  and  avowing  his  love.  That 
he  was  not  absolutely  indifferent 
to  her,  he  felt  pretty  sure ;  but 
whether  she  could  care  enough  for 
him  to  give  herself  to  him  to  be  his 
wife,  he  doubted,  seeing  how  deep 
was  the  affection  between  herself 
and  her  father,  and  how  bound  up 
in  each  other  they  had  always  been. 
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He  could  not,  however,  help  hoping 
that  the  bond  of  interest  between 
herself  and  him,  which  seemed  to 
be  day  by  day  growing  stronger, 
might  in  the  end  prove  victorious. 
Still  he  did  not  dare  to  risk  a  re- 
fusal, to  jeopardise  the  happiness 
which  every  moment  spent  in  her 
society  brought  with  it;  and  so 
things  went  on,  the  days  flying  by 
with  startling  celerity,  until  they 
had  come  to  the  eve  of  Sir  Allen 
Brander's  return. 

They  were  now  all  three  sitting 
in  the  verandah,  enjoying  the  cool- 
ness of  the  evening  air.  Dinner 
had  been  finished  some  time,  but 
they  had  their  cups  of  after-dinner 
coffee  before  them ;  and  Sinclair 
and  Mr  Beauchamp  were  smoking 
their  cigarettes,  reclining  at  ease 
in  their  chairs,  with  a  peaceful 
sense  of  rest  after  the  exertions  of 
the  day,  and  leisurely  watching  the 
smoke  as  it  curled  slowly  upwards. 
A  general  silence  seemed  to  have 
fallen  over  them,  which  no  one  ap- 
peared disposed  to  break.  Gradu- 
ally the  stars  began  to  shine,  and 
the  moon  slowly  rose  in  the  heavens, 
casting  her  bright  silvery  beams 
upon  the  landscape  before  them, 
and  bringing  out  into  weird  and 
startling  relief  the  form  of  the  great 
Dragon-tree  at  the  end  of  the  ter- 
race. 

Not  a  word  was  uttered,  and  yet 
each  was  conscious  that  the  thoughts 
of  all  had  been  recalled  to  the  tree 
and  its  legend.  Antonia  rose  with 
a  scarcely  perceptible  shudder  and 
said — 

"It  is  getting  chilly.  I  think  I 
will  go  indoors." 

"  We  will  follow  you  in  a  few 
minutes,  Antonia  mia,"  said  her 
father,  in  the  tenderly  affectionate 
tone  in  which  he  usually  spoke  to 
her.  "  Sinclair  and  I  will  only 
finish  our  cigarettes,  and  then  we 
will  join  you  in  the  drawing-room. 
Let  us  have  some  music.  I  am 


feeling  rather  tired  to-night ;  it 
will  soothe  me." 

When  they  entered  the  drawing- 
room,  they  found  it  flooded  with 
brilliant  moonlight.  The  only  ar- 
tificial light  in  the  room  was  that 
of  a  small  shaded  lamp  which  was 
standing  on  the  open  grand  piano, 
where  Antonia  was  seated,  await- 
ing their  coming,  and  letting  her 
fingers  wander  fitfully  over  the 
keys.  Sinclair  joined  her  at  the 
piano,  while  Mr  Beauchamp  drop- 
ped into  an  arm-chair  at  the  op- 
posite end  of  the  room,  and  sank 
back  with  his  hands  behind  his 
head,  prepared  to  give  himself  up 
to  the  enjoyment  of  listening  to 
the  music. 

"  Would  you  mind  playing  the 
first  movement  of  the  Moonlight 
Sonata  1 "  suggested  Sinclair.  "  I 
should  so  much  like  to  hear  it  with 
the  actual  moonlight  streaming  in. 
It  would  be  quite  novel  to  have 
that  beautiful  music  with  its  ap- 
propriate setting." 

"  With  pleasure,  if  you  would 
like  it,"  Antonia  answered ;  and 
she  placed  a  volume  of  Beethoven 
on  the  desk  in  front  of  her.  "  I 
am  so  glad  you  care  for  it.  I 
never  weary  of  it,  however  often 
I  play  it." 

Then  that  wonderful  mysterious 
piece  of  music,  one  of  the  grand 
inspirations  of  the  greatest  of  com- 
posers, a  seeming  embodiment  of 
the  soul  of  moonlight,  floated  sol- 
emnly through  the  room.  Gradu- 
ally as  it  went  on,  Sinclair  found 
himself  wrapped  in  a  waking  dream 
in  which  the  moonlight  and  the 
music  became  inextricably  inter- 
woven ;  and  he  could  not  make  it 
clear  to  himself  whether  the  won- 
drous light  of  the  moon  which  was 
flooding  the  room  was  evoking 
those  "  linked  notes  of  sweetness 
long  drawn  out, "  or  whether  it  was 
the  marvellous  music  which  was 
filling  the  room  that  was  also  flood- 
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ing  it  with  the  beams  of  silvery  light : 
the  music  and  the  moonlight  were 
one.  Long  after  the  last  note  had 
died  away,  the  impression  seemed 
to  remain  ;  and  it  was  only  hearing 
Antonia  ask  her  father  what  he 
would  like  her  to  play  next  that 
aroused  him  from  his  reverie.  Mr 
Beauchamp  gave  no  answer;  he 
had  apparently  dozed  off, 

Sinclair  felt  that  this  would 
probably  be  his  last  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  Antonia  alone,  as  Sir 
Allen  had  telegraphed  that  he 
would  arrive  at  Las  Pal  mas  the 
next  day.  He  determined  there- 
fore to  avail  himself  of  it  to  reveal 
his  feelings  to  her. 

"  Do  you  know,"  he  said,  in 
a  low  hesitating  tone  as  he  ap- 
proached somewhat  nearer  to  her 
seat  at  the  piano,  "  that  this  is 
probably  my  last  evening  here  ? 
Mr  Craigie  told  Mr  Beauchamp  to- 
day when  he  was  in  Las  Palm  as 
that  he  had  had  a  telegram  from 
Sir  Allen  at  Santa  Cruz,  announc- 
ing that  he  would  reach  Grand 
Canary  to-morrow  morning." 

Antonia  realised  the  fact  that  it 
was  his  last  evening  only  too  well. 
Indeed  she  had  been  for  some 
time  expecting  each  day  to  be  the 
last,  anticipating  that  he  would 
announce  that  there  was  nothing 
more  to  detain  him  at  Telde,  and 
that  he  was  going  to  return  to  Las 
Palmas  according  to  the  original 
plan.  She  had  not  therefore  been 
surprised  to  hear  from  her  father 
that  Sir  Allen  was  expected  the 
next  day.  Something,  however, 
had  seemed  hitherto  always  to  oc- 
cur to  put  off  the  day  of  parting  ; 
and  now  that  she  knew  the  full 
term  which  Sir  Allen's  cruise  had 
afforded  them  had  expired,  she 
wondered  whether  some  further 
reprieve  might  not  be  granted, 
whether  something  might  not 
again  occur  to  prevent  the  inter- 
ruption of  this  delightful  time. 

VOL.  CXLII. — NO.  DCCCLXV. 


"  I  suppose  you  are  obliged  to 
go  back  with  Sir  Allen,"  she  said. 

"  I  am  afraid  so,"  he  replied. 

"  I  shall  miss  my  lessons  very 
much,"  she  said,  letting  her  fingers 
wander  distractedly  over  the  key- 
board. 

"  Not  more  than  I  shall,"  he 
answered  earnestly.  "  You  little 
know  what  they  have  been  to  me, 
what  a  privilege  it  has  been  to 
live  in  your  society,  what  a  happi- 
ness to  help  you  !  Oh,  Antonia," 
he  went  on,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  in  a  pleading  tone,  and  call- 
ing her  by  that  sweet  name  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  "  may  I  speak 
to  you  ?  May  I  tell  you  how  much 
I  love  you  1  how  unutterably 
dear  you  are  to  me,  and  have  been 
ever  since  the  first  day  we  met ; 
how  I  have  grown  fonder  and 
fonder  of  you  as  I  have  got  to 
know  you  better  and  better  1  You 
must  surely  know,  you  must  feel, 
how  deeply  and  tenderly  I  love 
you.  Tell  me,  can  you,  do  you 
care  for  me  a  little  1 " 

Antonia  was  too  much  agitated 
to  speak.  Her  mind  was  working 
rapidly.  A  great  light  had  burst 
in  upon  her  ;  she  saw  now  what  it 
was  that  had  been  filling  her  heart 
with  this  unaccountable  feeling  of 
brightness  and  joy  since  she  had 
known  Mr  Sinclair ;  and  why  it 
was  the  lessons  had  been  such  a 
source  of  endless  pleasure  to  her. 
It  was  love  that  had  silently  grown 
up  in  her  heart,  bringing  new  ties, 
new  duties ;  and  then  she  remem- 
bered how  she  had  always  deter- 
mined that  she  would  stay  with 
her  father  as  long  as  he  lived — that 
she  would  not  desert  him,  and 
leave  him  to  a  solitary  old  age. 
Torn  with  these  contending  emo- 
tions, and  overwhelmed  at  the 
sudden  discovery  that  she  was  no 
longer  mistress  of  her  heart,  which 
she  would  resolutely  have  steeled 
had  she  only  known  what  was 
2  Y 
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coming,  she  made  no  answer  till 
she  heard  those  last  words,  "  Do 
you  «iare  for  me  a  little  ? "  repeated 
in  the  tenderest  of  tones  close  to 
her  ear,  and  she  felt  a  supporting 
arm  round  her,  and  herself  being 
gradually  drawn  towards  him. 
Then  she  could  hesitate  no  longer. 
She  could  not  speak  other  than  the 
truth. 

"Yes,"  she  murmured  softly, 
"  I  love  you." 

His  heart  gave  one  great  bound 
of  delight,  he  gathered  her  to  him, 
and  their  lips  met  in  a  long  deep 
kiss. 

"  Oh  my  beautiful  Antonia !  and 
have  I  won  you  ? "  he  presently 
exclaimed,  still  holding  the  lovely 
head  on  his  shoulder,  and  looking 
into  her  eyes  with  the  most  ardent 
devotion.  "  I  never  thought  it 
would  be  possible  that  such  great 
happiness  could  be  mine." 

"  And  am  I  really  beautiful  to 
you  ? "  she  said,  in  her  grave  simple 
way.  "  I  am  so  glad.  Ah  !  but 
you  have  made  me  so  happy,  teach- 
ing me  so  much,  and  making  me 
understand  so  many  things  that  I 
had  no  idea  of  before  you  came." 

They  talked  on  for  a  long  time 
as  lovers  will,  recalling  many  a  de- 
lightful incident  of  the  past  three 
weeks,  and  enjoying  unrestrictedly 
the  power  of  expressing  their 
whole  thoughts  direct  to  one  an- 
other instead  of  through  the  con- 
ventional medium  they  had  hitherto 
been  obliged  to  use. 

As  soon  as  her  father  gave  signs 
of  awaking,  Antonia  took  Sinclair 
gently  by  the  hand,  and  leading 
him  up  to  him,  said — 

"  Papa  dear,  I  think  Mr  Sinclair 
wishes  to  say  something  to  you." 

"  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  hear  anything  Mr  Sin- 
clair may  have  to  say,"  was  the 
answer.  "  Well,  Sinclair,  what 
is  it?" 

"  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  will 


give  me  your  daughter  to  be  my 
wife?"  said  Sinclair,  straightfor- 
wardly. "  I  have  loved  her  since 
the  first  moment  I  beheld  her; 
and  the  better,  the  more  I  have 
known  her.  I  am  quite  aware  I 
am  not  worthy  of  her,  but  I  do 
not  know  the  man  who  is ;  and 
this  I  am  quite  sure  of,  I  will  do 
the  utmost  in  my  power  to  make 
her  happy." 

Mr  Beauchamp,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, was  rather  taken  back,  as 
fathers  so  often  are  in  these  cases  ; 
but  though  surprised,  he  had  a 
real  regard  and  liking  for  Sinclair, 
and  was  not  inclined,  therefore, 
to  raise  any  great  objection  when 
he  had  once  ascertained  that  his 
daughter's  affections  were  veritably 
engaged.  He  thought,  however, 
on  this  head  it  was  desirable  to 
make  himself  sure. 

"And  are  you  quite  certain, 
Antonia,"  he  began,  "that  you 
care  enough  for  Mr  Sinclair,  whom 
you  have  known  for  barely  three 
weeks,  to  be  his  wife,  and  desert 
your  father  whom  you  have  known 
all  your  life?" 

"  Darling  papa ! "  she  cried, 
throwing  her  arms  lovingly  round 
his  neck ;  "  but  I  need  not  leave 
you,  need  I  ?  We  can  always 
live  with  you.  And  then  I  shall 
always  be  near  you,  as  I  always 
meant  to  be." 

"  My  dear  child,  that  would  not 
do.  I  should  not  wish  it,"  said 
Mr  Beauchamp,  determinately  re- 
pressing all  feeling  of  self.  "All 
I  wanted  was  to  be  sure  you  cared 
enough  for  Sinclair  to  become  his 
wife.  If  you  do,  that  is  sufficient. 
It  will  be  your  duty,  you  know,  to 
live  with  your  husband.  And  I 
shall  not  ask  you  two  to  live  with 
me.  I  shall  only  hope  that  Sin- 
clair will  not  bury  you  alive  in 
England,  but  will  settle  in  some 
country  where  I  can  live  —  say 
Italy,  for  example.  That  is  the 
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land  for  artists ;  and  I  should  be 
happy  there." 

Sinclair,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
was  quite  ready  to  accept  any 
such  mild  conditions  as  these. 
What  would  he  not  have  agreed 
to,  provided  he  might  be  rewarded 
with  Antonia's  hand  1  He  had 
anticipated  all  kinds  of  difficulties, 
and  here  was  everything  made 
smooth  and  easy  for  him.  Never 
had  lover  been  so  fortunate  !  Thus 
he  was  congratulating  himself 
when,  as  they  were  about  to  sep- 
arate for  the  night,  he  remarked 
the  troubled  look  he  knew  so  well 
come  over  Antonia's  face. 

"  What1?"  he  whispered  tenderly 
in  her  ear.  "  You  are  not  think- 


ing any  more  of  the  Dragon-tree, 
are  you  1  Surely  Brander  was 
right ;  the  sign  was  a  sign  of 
happy,  not  bad  augury  this  time  1 " 

"  No,  no,  I  am  afraid  not.  I 
feel  I  am  too  happy,"  she  said,  look- 
ing anxiously  into  his  face.  "  Ah, 
you  do  not  know  how  precious  you 
are  to  me ;  my  happiness  is  too 
great  to  last.  Something  must 
happen  to  break  it." 

For  all  answer,  he  drew  her  to 
himself  once  more,  in  a  long  silent 
embrace,  unwilling  to  believe  that 
happiness  such  as  theirs  could 
receive  a  shock,  and  little  imagin- 
ing that  in  truth  this  was  the  last 
time  he  would  see  her  again  alive 
in  his  arms ! 


VI. 


The  last  time  he  would  see  her 
alive  !  Alas,  yes  !  The  fatal  tree 
had  spoken  no  vain  word ;  the 
threatened  misfortune  which  nunca 

falta  (never  fails)  was  Death ;  and 
Death  was  now  swiftly  approach- 
ing and  about  to  fall  upon  that 
unhappy  household. 

Antonia,  when  she  retired  to  her 
room  for  the  night,  sat  down  by 

.the  casement  of  her  window, 
through  which  streamed  the  glori- 
ous moonlight,  to  reflect  on  all  that 
had  taken  place  that  evening,  to 
try  to  take  her  happiness  in  her 
hands  as  it  were,  and  examine  it, 
and  realise  it  if  possible.  It  had 
all  been  so  sudden,  so  unexpected  ; 
her  breast  was  still  in  such  a  state 
of  ferment  and  excitement,  she 
felt  it  would  be  long  before  she 
could  sleep.  It  would  be  useless 
to  seek  her  couch  yet.  She  must 
try  to  get  calmer  first,  more  mis- 
tress of  herself.  She  threw  open 
the  casement  and  let  the  fresh 
night  air  cool  her  throbbing  brow. 
How  wonderful  and  beautiful  every- 
thing was  !  How  wonderful  that 


he  should  care  for  her  in  this  deep 
ardent  way  !  How  wonderful  to 
be  supported  by  his  strong  arm  ! 
How  beautiful  the  night  was  ! 
Never  had  she  cared  for  the  moon- 
light like  this  before,  or  seen  it 
look  so  lovely  ! 

"  In  such  a  night, 

Stood  Dido  with  a  willow  in  her  hand 
Upon  the  wild  sea  banks,  and  waft  her 

love 
To  come  again  to  Carthage  "  — 

she  could  not  help  quoting  gently 
to  herself.  And  then  her  thoughts 
flew  to  her  beautiful  dead  mother, 
whom  she  had  so  passionately  loved ; 
and  she  wondered  if  she  were  look- 
ing down  upon  her  from  above,  and 
were  conscious  of  the  great  happi- 
ness that  had  come  to  her  daugh- 
ter. And  she  stretched  out  her 
arms  yearningly  towards  heaven, 
as  though  to  implore  a  silent  bless- 
ing. And  then  she  thought  of  her 
dear  kind  father,  who  was  letting 
her  go  away  from  him  ;  what  was 
to  become  of  him,  left  in  dreary  and 
desolate  solitude  1  Was  it  not  self- 
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ish  of  her  to  leave  him  1  And  yet, 
could  she  give  up  that  new  life 
that  had  opened  so  wondrously 
before  her  1  or  ought  she  to  do  so, 
seeing  that  it  must  after  all  be  the 
ordained  life  for  her,  else  it  would 
not  have  come  1 

Swiftly  and  silently  the  hours 
thus  flew  by,  until  she  was  startled 
to  find  that  it  was  one  o'clock,  and 
she  had  made  as  yet  no  move  to 
leave  the  window.  She  must  delay 
no  longer  she  felt ;  and  with  a 
great  effort  she  overmastered  her 
disinclination,  and  betook  herself 
to  her  couch. 

Day  was  just  beginning  to  dawn, 
when  Antonia's  casement  might 
have  been  seen  slowly  to  reopen, 
and  she  herself  to  appear  at  the 
window  in  her  night-dress.  But 
the  closed  eyes  would  have  told 
any  one  who  beheld  her  that  she 
was  not  awake.  She  was  walking 
in  her  sleep.  In  her  childhood, 
after  an  illness,  she  had  been  sub- 
ject to  attacks  of  somnambulism, 
and  on  one  occasion  had  only  been 
saved  by  the  presence  of  a  nurse 
from  precipitating  herself  from  a 
window.  After  that  she  had  for  a 
long  time  been  carefully  watched  at 
night ;  but  the  attacks  had  ceased, 
and  since  she  had  been  grown-up 
she  had  not  been  troubled  with 
them  again.  Probably,  however, 
the  nervous  excitement  attendant 
on  the  events  of  the  previous  even- 
ing, and  the  anxious  state  of  mind 
she  had  been  in  for  the  past  three 
weeks  about  her  father,  had  to- 
gether been  too  much  for  her  deli- 
cate organisation,  and  had  brought 
back  the  tendency  which  for  so 
many  years  had  lain  dormant. 
She  now  proceeded  to  climb  on  to 
the  window-ledge,  and  having  suc- 
ceeded, she  made  a  step  forwards 
as  though  she  expected  to  tread 
firm  ground,  stretching  out  her 
hands  again  as  she  did  so  towards 
heaven,  in  the  way  she  had  done 


when  imploring  her  mother's  bless- 
ing. But  the  step  which  she  made 
was  into  thin  air, — the  ground  was 
far  down  below  her. 

Some  half-hour  later,  as  her  fa- 
ther was  throwing  open  his  window 
in  his  customary  manner  to  let  in 
the  early  morning  light  and  air, 
his  attention  was  arrested  by  some- 
thing white  lying  in  the  gravel- 
path  below.  A  vague  feeling  of 
misgiving  seized  him.  The  light 
was  hardly  strong  enough  yet  for 
him  to  discern  the  outlines  of  the 
whiteness  ;  but  yet  he  felt  instinc- 
tively it  was  a  human  form. 
Whose  could  it  be?  The  father's 
anxious  solicitude  told  him  at  once 
it  was  Antonia.  "  Great  God  !  " 
he  thought,  "  it  cannot  be."  In  a 
state  of  terrible  agony,  he  called 
aloud  to  her, — no  response.  Again 
he  called, — still  no  response.  In 
despair,  he  rushed  up  to  Antonia's 
room.  To  his  knock  there  came 
no  answer.  He  entered — and  took 
in  all  at  a  glance.  The  bed 
empty,  the  casement  open,  and  that 
white  form  lying  down  below ! 
In  an  instant  the  whole  house  was 
alive,  and  were  quickly  gathered 
round  the  fatal  spot  where  she  lay. 
Sinclair,  as  pale  as  she,  took  her 
tenderly  up  in  his  strong  young 
arms,  and  bore  her  slowly  up  to 
her  room,  the  rest  dumbly  follow- 
ing. There  he  deposited  his  pre- 
cious burthen  on  her  maiden  bed. 

"  Oh,  my  love !  my  love !  is  it  thus 
we  meet  again  1 "  he  sobbed,  as  he 
threw  himself  on  his  knees  beside 
the  bed.  "  How  has  this  happened  ? 
Surely,  surely,  it  was  some  acci- 
dent. Speak  to  me,  dearest ;  try 
to  tell  me  how  it  was.  O  God  ! 
she  does  not  answer.  Shall  I 
never  hear  that  voice  again  ?  Is  it 
possible  she  is  dead — so  young,  so 
beautiful,  so  good  ?  Go,  some  one 
for  a  surgeon  !"  he  exclaimed  madly, 
turning  to  the  servants.  "  Why  do 
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you  stand  idling  there  1  Every  mo- 
ment is  precious." 

"My  dear  boy,  I  have  sent  al- 
ready," said  Mr  Beauchamp  quiet- 
ly, laying  a  fatherly  hand  on  Sin- 
clair's shoulder.  "But  I  fear 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done.  Our 
darling  is  beyond  human  aid.  We 
must  help  one  another  to  bear  it 
as  best  we  may." 

Antonia  never  opened  her  eyes 
again.  She  had  evidently  passed 
painlessly  away.  Indeed,  when 
after  some  hours  the  surgeon,  who 
had  had  to  be  fetched  from  Las 
Palmas,  at  length  came,  he  pro- 
nounced that  life  must  have  been 
extinct  from  the  very  first. 

And  so  the  blow  foretold  by  the 
Dragon's  blood  had  fallen,  but  not 
in  the  way  Antonia  had  imagined. 
Her  father  had  indeed  been  struck, 
but  not  directly.  His  life  had 
been  spared,  hers  taken— to  him, 
as  it  seemed,  a  greater  and  far 
worse  misfortune.  How  gladly 
would  he  not  have  sacrificed  him- 
self for  his  daughter,  if  that  might 
have  been.  And  now,  too,  this 
young  man's  life  was  shattered 
along  with  his.  Truly  the  Fates 
are  cruel ! 

And  yet,  maybe,  who  knows 
but  what,  after  all,  there  was  kind- 


ness in  that  apparent  cruelty  1  It 
was  not  for  nothing  that  the 
Romans  said  of  old,  "Those  whom 
the  gods  love  they  let  die  young." 
To  the  father  there  would  at  any 
rate  be  the  comfort,  when  his 
time  came  for  leaving  the  world, 
that  he  would  know  no  harm  could 
now  befall  his  darling  child.  And 
to  Sinclair  even,  might  not  her 
influence  upon  his  life,  as  a  distant 
Beatrice  to  which  he  had  once 
compared  her,  dwelling  on  high 
apart  from  all  earthly  conditions, 
a  lodestar  for  his  life's  ambition, 
be  more  certain  and  more  abiding 
than  it  would  have  been  if  he  had 
married  her  1  Who  shall  say  ? 

I  am  a  humble  narrator,  not  a 
philosopher.  I  cannot  pretend  to 
read  the  riddles  of  life.  All  I  can 
tell  the  reader  is  that  for  many  a 
long  day  after  that  awful  catas- 
trophe the  gardener  Jose  might  be 
seen  wandering  about  the  place, 
a  bent  old  man,  quite  unable  to 
attend  to  his  work,  and  murmur- 
ing to  himself  at  intervals  that 
old  verse,  of  the  truth  of  which, 
in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  he  had 
seen  two  such  terrible  examples  : — 

"  Cuando  la  sangre  del  drago  salta, 
Llegar  la  desdicha  nunca  falta. " 
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THE    RING    OF    POLYCRATES. 
BY    FRIEDRICH   SCHILLER. 

UPON  his  palace  roof  he  stood, 
And  gazed  in  glad  complacent  mood, 

Where  round  lay  Samos  isle,  the  fair. 
"All  this  is  subject  to  my  throne," 
He  said  to  Egypt's  monarch.     "Own 

That  I  am  blest  beyond  compare  ! " 

"  The  gods  on  thee  have  farours  showered, 
Thy  equals  once  now  bend  o'erpowered 

Beneath  thy  sceptre's  conquering  force; 
But  still  revenge  inspires  one  breast, 
Nor  may  my  lips  pronounce  thee  blest, 

While  that  foe's  vengeance  dogs  thy  course." 

And  ere  he  well  the  words  had  said, 
An  envoy,  from  Miletus  sped, 

Rushed  in  before  the  Tyrant  there. 
"Let  sacrificial  odours  steam, 
And  vivid  wreaths  of  laurel  gleam, 

My  lord,  in  triumph  on  thy  hair ! 

"  Pierced  by  the  spear,  thy  foeman  fell, 
And  I  the  glad  news  come  to  tell 

From  thy  leal  captain  Polydore." 
And  from  a  huge  black  bowl  he  took — 
Both  shrink  in  horror  as  they  look — 

A  well-known  head,  still  dripping  gore. 

Back  drew  the  monarch,  all  a-dread  : 

"  Be  warned  !  "  with  shaken  voice  he  said  ; 

"  Your  fortune,  trust  it  not !     Reflect, 
On  faithless  seas  your  fleet  is  tossed ; 
If  by  some  sudden  tempest  crossed, 

How  easily  may  it  be  wrecked  ! " 

And  even  before  the  words  were  out, 
Broke  on  the  ear  a  joyous  shout, 

That  swelled  to  a  triumphant  roar. 
Ships  laden  deep  with  spoils  from  far — 
Their  masts  a  very  forest  are — 

Have  reached  again  their  native  shore. 

Astounded  was  the  royal  guest ; 
''To-day  thou  art  by  fortune  blest, 
But  hold  her  fickle  mood  in  fear ! 
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The  Cretan  hosts  are  up  in  arms, 
To  crush  thee  with  their  whelming  swarms, 
And  even  now  thy  coasts  they  near ! " 

And  ere  the  words  have  left  his  lips, 
A  crowd  streams  upward  from  the  ships, 

A  thousand  tongues  shout  "  Victory  !  " 
"The  war,  the  war  is  overpast, 
The  Cretans  scattered  by  the  blast, 

And  from  the  invader  we  are  free ! " 

The  sounds  the  guest  with  terror  struck. 
"  Wondrous,  in  sooth,  I  own  thy  luck, 

Yet  for  thy  safety,  friend,  I  quake. 
I  dread  the  envious  gods'  despite ; 
A  life  of  all  unmixed  delight 

Is  not  for  mortals  to  partake. 

"  I,  too,  with  wary  steps  have  walked, 
Nor  ever  have  my  plans  been  balked, 

Heaven's  grace  has  so  my  path  beset. 
But  one  beloved  son  had  I : 
God  took  him.     Woe !   I  saw  him  die ; 

So  unto  fortune  paid  my  debt. 

"  Then  wouldst  thou  shield  thyself  from  ill, 
Pray  of  the  Great  Unseen,  they  will 

Temper  the  bliss  they  send  with  bane. 
Ne'er  have  I  known  his  ending  glad, 
On  whom  the  gods  their  bounties  had 

With  teeming  hands  been  wont  to  rain. 

"  And  if  this  boon  they  will  not  send, 
Take  home  the  counsel  of  a  friend, 

Thyself  thine  own  harm-bringer  be  ! 
Of  all  thy  treasures  choose  what  might 
Give  to  thy  heart  the  most  delight, 

And  cast  it  into  yonder  sea ! " 

Then  spoke  the  king,  and  thrilled  with  fear, — 
"  Of  all  within  my  island  here 

This  ring  by  me  is  prized  the  most. 
I  to  the  Furies  it  consign, 
So  may  I  win  their  grace  benign ! " 

And  in  the  sea  the  jewel  tossed. 

Next  morning,  by  the  break  of  day, 
A  fisherman,  with  aspect  gay, 

Into  the  royal  presence  stept : 
"This  fish  I  caught;    sure,  never  yet 
Came  such  a  fine  one  to  my  net; 

This  gift,  my  lord,  I  pray,  accept  ! " 
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To  dress  it  when  the  cook  began, 
Off  to  the  king  in  haste  he  ran, 

With  eyes  that  stared  all  wonder-struck. 
"  Look,  look,  the  ring  you  wore !     Inside 
The  fish  I  found  it,  sire ! "   he  cried  : 

"  Oh,  measureless  is  thy  good  luck  ! " 

The  guest  in  horror  turns  away : 
"  No  !   I  can  here  no  longer  stay, 

And  thou  my  friend  no  more  must  be ! 
The  gods  for  doom  have  marked  thee;   I 
Will  not  remain,  with  thee  to  die ! " 

He  said,  and  straight  put  off  to  sea. 

[Among  that  remarkable  class  of  men,  the  Greek  Tyrants,  Polycrates 
was  distinguished.  But  able  and  fortunate  as  he  was,  he  illustrated 
in  his  person  the  force  of  the  old  saw,  "  Call  no  man  happy  till  his 
death ! "  He  was  decoyed  into  the  power  of  Orretes,  Governor  of 
Sardis,  and  put  to  ignominious  death  upon  the  cross.] 

THEODORE  MARTIN. 
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THE    CRANES    OF    IBYCUS. 
BY    FRIEDRICH    SCHILLER. 

ON  to  the  strife  of  Car  and  Song 
On  Corinth's  isthmus,  whither  throng 
The  sons  of  Greece,  all  mirth,  did  wend 
Young  Ibycus,  of  gods  the  friend. 
The  gift  of  song  was  his,  the  gay 

Sweet  notes,  that  from  Apollo  come ; 
So,  light  of  foot,  he  makes  his  way, 

Full  of  the  god,  from  Rhegiurn. 

Now  on  its  mountain-ridges  high 
Fair  Corinth  meets  the  wanderer's  eye ; 
And  now  Poseidon's  piny  wood 
He  enters,  awed  to  pious  mood. 
Nought  stirs  around,  save  that  a  swarm 

Of  Cranes  keeps  wheeling  o'er  his  head, 
As  on  to  southern  regions  warm 

In  weird  and  mystic  wise  they  sped. 

"  Hail,  friendly  birds  !  that  on  the  sea 
Companions  constant  were  to  me ; 
Of  good  I  take  you  for  a  sign, — 
Even  as  your  lot  is,  so  is  mine ! 
From  far  we  both  have  come,  and  here 

For  genial  shelter  ask ;  and  may 
We  find  kind  hearts  to  help  and  cheer, 

And  keep  all  harm  from  us  away  ! " 

Then,  quickening  his  pace,  he  made 
His  way  into  the  forest  shade, 
When,  where  the  thicket  closest  grew, 
Two  ruffians  barred  his  passage  through. 
He  closed  with  them,  the  strife  was  dire, 

But  soon  his  hand  exhausted  hung ; 
It  tuned  the  soft  strings  of  the  lyre, 

But  ne'er  the  sturdy  bow  had  strung. 

He  calls  on  gods  and  men,  but  all 
His  cries  for  help  unheeded  fall ; 
There  was  no  living  creature  near 
His  shouts,  howe'er  they  rang,  to  hear. 
"And  must  I  here  forsaken,  then, 

Unwept  in  a  strange  country  die, 
Done  to  foul  death  by  wicked  men, 

And  no  one  to  avenge  me  nigh  1 " 
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And,  as  he  sinks,  lo,  in  the  air 
A  rush  of  wings !     The  Cranes  are  there. 
He  hears  them — see  he  can  no  more — 
Croak  dirge-like,  as  they  hover  o'er. 
"  Ye  Cranes,  if  other  tongues  shall  fail 

The  story  of  my  death  to  tell, 
Do  you  my  murderous  end  bewail  ! " 

He  said,  and  back  death-stricken  fell. 

They  found  the  body  stripped,  and  though 
'Twas  scarred  and  bruised  by  gash  and  blow, 
Soon  did  his  host  in  Corinth  trace 
The  lines  of  that  beloved  face. 
"  Woe,  woe  !  and  is  it  thus  I  find 

My  poet,  I,  who  on  his  head 
The  pine-woven  wreath  had  hoped  to  bind, 

A  brighter  lustre  there  to  shed  1 " 

Grief  fell  on  all  were  gathered  there, 
Poseidon's  festival  to  share  ; 
All  Hellas  bitterly  made  moan, 
And  each  heart  felt  the  loss  its  own. 
On  to  the  Prytaneum  throng 

The  people  shouting,  wild  with  rage, 
"  Avenge  his  Manes  !     Right  their  wrong, 

And  with  the  murderer's  blood  assuage  1 " 

But  where  might  any  trace  be  sought 
Of  who  the  caitiff  deed  had  wrought 
In  that  vast  throng,  lured  thither  by 
The  Games  in  story  famed  so  high  1 
"  Was  it  by  robbers'  hands  he  fell, 

Or  struck  by  envious  secret  foe  ? 
This  Helios  alone  may  tell, 

Whose  light  illumines  all  below. 

"Perchance  he  walks,  with  shameless  brow, 
Where  Greeks  meet  thickest  even  now, 
Of  his  foul  crime  enjoys  the  fruit, 
And  mocks  revenge's  vain  pursuit. 
Perchance  within  their  very  fane 

He  braves  the  gods  without  a  blush, 
Or  thrusts,  the  theatre  to  gain, 

The  crowd  aside  that  thither  rush." 

There,  bench  on  bench,  close  wedged  they  sit, 
So  close,  the  beams  wellnigh  are  split, 
For  Greece  had  sent  from  far  and  near 
The  crowd  that  waited  there,  all  ear. 
Hoarse  murmuring,  like  the  sea-waves'  roar, 

The  human  pile  still  grew  and  grew 
Up,  tier  on  tier,  still  more  and  more, 

Even  to  the  sky's  o'erarching  blue. 
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Who's  he  shall  number,  who  shall  name 
The  guests  who  to  that  muster  came  ? 
From  Theseus'  city,  Aulis'  strand, 
From  Phocis,  from  the  Spartan's  land, 
From  Asia's  far-off  coasts  they  throng, 

From  isles  on  seas  Egean  throned, 
And  list  the  wild  and  wondrous  song, 

The  chorus  from  the  stage  intoned, 

Who,  grave  and  stern,  with  measured,  slow, 
And  solemn  stride,  that  boded  woe, 
From  the  far  scene  advancing,  wound 
The  theatre's  wide  circuit  round. 
So  never  this  earth's  women  strode, 

No  mortal  home  such  beings  bred ; 
Their  limbs  in  bulk  gigantic  showed 

High  over  every  human  head. 

A  black  robe  round  their  loins  was  flung ; 
Aloft  in  fleshless  hands  they  swung 
Torches  that  flashed  with  lurid  glare ; 
Their  cheeks,  no  blood  was  circling  there ; 
And  where  round  mortal  temples  curl 

The  locks  that  wind  with  winning  charm, 
There  snakes  are  seen  to  writhe  and  twirl, 

And  adders,  puffed  with  venom,  swarm. 

And  now,  in  circles  wheeling,  they 
Begin  the  awful  Hymnal  lay, 
That  racks  the  guilty  heart  with  pain, 
And  binds  it  hard  as  with  a  chain. 
Bewildering  brain,  and  madding  heart, 

The  Furies'  Song  rings  out ;  it  shook 
The  hearers,  till  aghast  they  start, 

Nor  will  it  the  lyre's  descant  brook. 

"  Oh,  well  for  him,  who  keeps  his  soul 
As  childhood's  pure  from  sin's  control ! 
Not  him  need  we  with  vengeance  goad ; 
He  travels  free  along  life's  road. 
But  woe  to  him  whose  hand  is  red 

With  murder,  wrought  by  secret  sleight ! 
We  dog  his  steps,  we  haunt  his  bed, 

We,  the  dread  progeny  of  Night ! 

"And,  if  he  think  our  clutch  to  fly, 
On  swooping  wings  we  still  are  nigh, 
To  cast  our  clinging  meshes  round 
His  feet,  and  bear  him  to  the  ground. 
And  so  we  hunt  him,  resting  ne'er, — 

Remorse,  repentance,  what  care  we  1 — 
On,  on  to  Hades'  self,  nor  there 

Shall  from  our  presence  set  him  free  ! " 
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So  singing,  they  their  measures  tread, 
And  a  great  hush,  as  of  the  dead, 
On  all  there  like  a  weight  did  lie, 
As  though  some  deity  were  nigh. 
With  solemn  air,  in  circuit  wide, 

Pacing  the  theatre,  they  wind, 
And  then  with  slow  and  measured  stride 

They  vanish  in  the  space  behind. 

'Twixt  fear  and  fancy  tossed,  each  breast 
With  awe  is  shaken  and  unrest, 
And  bows  to  the  dread  Power  serene, 
That  marks  and  judges  all,  Unseen  ; 
The  Inscrutable,  Unknown,  that  deals 

The  lots  by  Fate  in  darkness  spun, 
That  to  deep  souls  itself  reveals, 

Yet  doth  the  open  daylight  shun. 

Then  all  at  once  rings  loud  and  clear 
A  voice  upon  the  topmost  tier — 
"  Look,  look  !     Look  there,  Timotheus  ! 
The  Cranes,  the  Cranes  of  Ibycus ! " 
And  suddenly  dark  grew  the  sky, 

And  o'er  the  theatre  a  deep 
Black  cloud  of  beating  wings  goes  by, 

The  Cranes,  as  onward  south  they  sweep. 

"  Of  Ibycus  !  "     At  that  dear  name 
To  every  breast  fresh  anguish  came ; 
And,  as  wave  chases  wave,  so  ran 
The  cry  as  swift  from  man  to  man. 
"  Of  Ibycus  !     Whom  we  lament, 

That  was  by  vile  assassin  slain ! 
Who's  he  that  called?     What  was't  he  meant? 

The  Cranes,  too,  what  portends  their  train  ? " 

And  louder  still  the  questions  grew, 
And  then  surmise,  like  lightning,  through 
All  hearts  went  flashing  :  "  Yes,  'tis  clear  ! 
The  Eumenides,  their  hand  is  here ! 
Our  bard's  avenged  !     Praise  we  the  birds ! 

The  assassin  yonder  stands  confessed  ! 
Seize  him,  the  man  that  spoke  the  words, 

And  him  to  whom  they  were  addressed  ! " 

Scarce  had  his  words  been  spoken,  when 
He  wished  them  in  his  breast  again. 
In  vain  !     The  lips,  with  terror  pale, 
Of  conscious  guilt  reveal  the  tale. 
They  drag  them  to  the  judge ;  and  now 

The  scene  turns  to  the  Judgment  Hall ; 
The  felons  there  their  crime  avow, 

So  did  the  god  their  hearts  appal ! 

THEODORE  MARTIN. 
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CAPTURED     BRIDES     IN    FAR    CATHAY. 


HISTORY  tells  us  that  there  are 
almost  as  many  ways  of  marrying 
a  wife  as  there  are  roads  to  Rome. 
When  the  world  was  young,  cap- 
ture was  the  form  which  com- 
mended itself  to  young  men  in  the 
older  continents,  just  as  at  the 
present  day  Australian  youths  de- 
pend on  the  strength  of  their  right 
arm  for  their  supply  of  consorts. 
But  the  advance  of  civilisation  has 
changed  all  that,  and  by  a  constant 
succession  of  progressive  stages,  the 
rite  has  reached  that  highest  pitch 
of  development,  in  which  the 
liberty  of  choice  is  allowed  its 
fullest  latitude.  But  there  is  yet 
some  old  leaven  remaining ;  and 
as  traces  of  ancient  sun-worship 
are  still  unconsciously  preserved 
in  ecclesiastical  architecture,  so  in 
the  most  complex  marriage  rite  of 
modern  days,  a  survival  of  the 
primitive  practice  of  capture  is 
plainly  observable.  The  bride- 
groom takes  his  "  best"  man — that 
is  to  say,  the  strongest  and  most 
daring  among  his  associates — and 
goes  to  carry  off  his  bride  in  de- 
fiance of  her  protecting  brides- 
maids, who,  in  these  degenerate 
days,  exhaust  their  energies  by 
hurling  satin  shoes  at  the  retreat- 
ing but  triumphant  bridegroom. 

"  Lo,  how  the  woman  once  was  wooed  ! 
Forth  leapt  the  savage  from  his  lair, 
He  felled  her,  and  to  nuptials  rude 
He  dragged  her,  bleeding,  by  the  hair. 
From  that  to  Chloe's  dainty  wiles, 
And  Portia's  dignified  consent, 
What  distance  ?  " 

Ay,  so  great  a  distance,  that  we 
Westerns  can  scarcely  recognise  in 
the  modern  rite  of  holy  Mother 
Church  the  root  from  which  it 
sprang ;  but  in  the  East,  that 
treasury  of  antiquities,  we  find  the 
stages  in  the  long  road  which 


separates  the  two  extremes  clearly 
marked  out,  and  still  serving  as 
halting-places  for  the  people  who 
are  perpetually  marching  onwards 
to  a  higher  goal.  The  Kirghis, 
for  instance,  are  still  at  the  end 
only  of  the  first  lap  in  the  race. 
The  wild  savagery  of  the  primi- 
tive assault  has  disappeared,  and 
a  preliminary  understanding  be- 
tween the  friends  of  the  bride 
and  her  suitors  has  been  arrived 
at,  but  still  the  prize  has  to  be 
won  by  capture ;  and  so  on  the 
wedding  day  the  bride  mounts  a 
swift  horse  and  starts  from  the 
door  of  her  father's  tent,  pursued 
by  all  the  young  men  who  make 
pretensions  to  her  hand.  The  one 
who  catches  her  claims  her  as  his 
own ;  and  as,  in  addition  to  the 
protecting  fleetness  of  her  horse, 
she  has  the  right  of  defending  her- 
self with  her  whip  against  unwel- 
come suitors,  the  invariable  result 
follows  that  the  favoured  lover  is 
the  successful  one. 

On  a  par  with  these  dwellers  in 
the  desert  are  certain  tribes  of 
Lolos  of  Western  China,  among 
whom  it  is  customary  for  the  bride, 
on  the  wedding  morning,  to  perch 
herself  on  the  highest  branch  of  a 
large  tree,  while  the  elder  female 
members  of  her  family  cluster  on 
the  lower  limbs,  armed  with  sticks. 
When  all  are  duly  stationed,  the 
bridegroom  clambers  up  the  tree, 
assailed  on  all  sides  by  blows, 
pushes,  and  pinches  from  the  dow- 
agers ;  and  it  is  not  until  he  has 
broken  through  their  fence  and 
captured  the  bride,  that  he  is  al- 
lowed to  carry  her  off.  Similar 
difficulties  assail  the  bridegroom 
among  the  Mongolian  Koraks, 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  celebrating 
their  marriages  in  large  tents,  di- 
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vided  into  numerous  separate  but 
communicating  compartments.  At 
a  given  signal,  so  soon  as  the  guests 
are  assembled,  the  bride  starts  off 
through  the  compartments,  follow- 
ed by  her  wooer,  while  the  women 
of  the  encampment  throw  every 
possible  impediment  in  his  way, 
"  tripping  up  his  unwary  feet, 
holding  down  the  curtains  to  pre- 
vent his  passage,  and  applying  wil- 
low and  alder  switches  unmerci- 
fully as  he  stoops  to  raise  them." 
As  with  the  maiden  on  the  horse, 
and  the  virgin  on  the  tree  -  top, 
the  Korak  bride  is  invariably 
captured,  however  much  the  pos- 
sibilities of  escape  may  be  in  her 
favour. 

The  capture  assumes  another 
and  a  commoner  form  among  other 
Lolo  tribes  of  China,  by  whom 
the  rite  is  ordinarily  spread  over 
several  days.  During  this  long- 
drawn-out  function,  alternate  feast- 
ing and  lamentation  are  the  order 
of  the  day — a  kind  of  antiphonal 
chant  being  kept  up  at  intervals 
between  the  parents  and  their 
daughter. 

"A  crisis  of  tearfulness  ensues, 
when  suddenly  the  brothers,  cousins, 
and  friends  of  the  husband  burst  upon 
the  scene  with  tumult  and  loud  shout- 
ing, seize  the  almost  distraught  maid, 
place  her  pick-a-back  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  best  man,  carry  her  hurriedly 
and  violently  away,  and  mount  her  on 
a  horse,  which  gallops  off  to  her  new 
home.  Violence  is  rather  more  than 
simulated  ;  for  though  the  male  friends 
of  the  bride  only  repel  the  attacking 
party  with  showers  of  flour  and  wood- 
ashes,  the  attendant  virgins  are  armed 
with  sticks,  which  they  have  the  full- 
est liberty  to  wield." l 

Traces  of  the  same  primitive 
custom  are  observable  in  the  mar- 
riages of  the  Miao  tribes  in  south- 
western China.  The  women  of 
one  tribe,  without  waiting  for  the 


attack,  simulated  or  otherwise,  of 
their  wooers,  go  through  the  wed- 
ding ceremonies,  such  as  they  are, 
with  dishevelled  hair  and  naked 
feet.  Other  branches  of  the  same 
people  dispense  with  every  form  of 
marriage  rite.  With  the  return 
of  each  spring  the  marriageable 
lads  and  lasses  erect  a  "devil's 
staff,"  or  May-pole,  decked  with 
ribbons  and  flowers,  and  dance 
round  it  to  the  tune  of  the  men's 
castanets.  Choice  is  made  by  the 
young  men  of  the  particular  maids 
who  take  their  fancy,  and  if  these 
reciprocate  the  admiration  of  their 
wooers,  the  pairs  stray  off  to  the 
neighbouring  hills  and  valleys  for 
the  enjoyment  of  a  short  honey- 
moon, after  which  the  husbands 
seek  out  their  brides'  parents,  and 
agree  as  to  the  amount  in  kind 
which  they  shall  pay  them  as  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  their 
daughters.  Among  other  clans 
the  young  people  repair  to  the 
hillsides  in  the  "  leaping  month," 
and  play  at  catch  with  coloured 
balls  adorned  with  long  strings. 
The  act  of  tying  two  balls  to- 
gether, with  the  consent  of  the 
owners  of  both,  is  considered  a 
sufficient  preliminary  for  the  same 
kind  of  al  fresco  marriage  as  that 
just  described.  In  the  province 
of  Kwang-se  a  kind  of  official  sanc- 
tion is  given  to  these  spontaneous 
alliances.  The  young  men  and 
women  of  the  neighbouring  abori- 
ginal tribes  assemble  on  a  given 
day  in  the  courtyards  of  the  pre- 
fects' yamuns,  and  seat  themselves 
on  the  ground,  the  men  on  one 
side  of  the  yards  and  the  women 
on  the  other.  As  his  inclination 
suggests,  each  young  man  crosses 
over  and  seats  himself  by  the  lady 
of  his  choice.  He  then,  in  the 
words  of  the  Chinese  historian, 
"breathes  into  her  mouth;"  and  if 
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this  attention  is  accepted  in  good 
part,  the  couple  pair  off  without 
more  ado.  The  act  thus  described 
is  probably  that  of  kissing ;  but  as 
that  form  of  salutation  is  entirely 
unknown  among  the  Chinese,  the 
historian  is  driven  to  describe  it 
by  a  circumlocution. 

In  the  province  of  Yunnan  the 
native  tribes  have  adopted  much 
of  the  Chinese  ceremonial,  though 
they  still  preserve  some  of  their 
peculiar  customs.  By  these  people 
much  virtue  is  held  to  be  in  the 
bath  taken  by  the  bride  on  her 
wedding  morning,  and  in  the  unctu- 
ous anointment  of  her  whole  body 
with  rose  -  maloes  which  succeeds 
the  ablution.  But  among  the 
Kakhyens  on  the  Burmese  frontier, 
the  relics  of  capture  become  again 
conspicuous.  When  the  day  which 
is  to  make  a  Kakhyen  young  man 
and  maiden  one  arrives, 

"five  young  men  and  girls  set  out 
from  the  bridegroom's  village  to  that 
of  the  bride,  where  they  wait  till 
nightfall  in  a  neighbouring  house. 
At  dusk  the  bride  is  brought  thither 
by  one  of  the  stranger  girls,  as  it 
were,  without  the  knowledge  of  her 
parents,  and  told  that  these  men  have 
come  to  claim  her.  They  all  set  out 
at  once  for  the  bridegroom's  village. 
In  the  morning  the  bride  is  placed 
under  a  closed  canopy  outside  the 
bridegroom's  house.  Presently  there 
arrives  a  party  of  young  men  from 
her  village,  to  search,  as  they  say,  for 
one  of  their  girls  who  has  been  stolen. 
They  are  invited  to  look  under  the 
canopy,  and  bidden,  if  they  wish,  to 
take  the  girl  away  ;  but  they  reply, 
'  It  is  well ;  let  her  remain  where 
she  is.' " l 

This  practice  is  identical  with  the 
custom  which  prevailed  among  the 
Maoris  of  New  Zealand  before 
they  learned  from  our  countrymen 
that  there  were  other  and  more 
civilised  ways  of  entering  the  state 
of  matrimony. 


The  Le  people  of  Hainan,  like 
the  Soligas  of  India  and  the 
Kookies  of  Chittagong,  have  no 
marriage  ceremony.  A  mutual  in- 
clination is  all  that  is  considered 
necessary  to  constitute  a  union, 
though  supreme  importance  is  at- 
tached to  the  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  the  contract.  The  man,  to 
mark  the  bride  as  his  own,  tattoos 
her  face  with  a  pattern  which  may 
be  described  as  his  coat  of  arms, 
it  being  the  insignia  of  his  fam- 
ily ;  and  with  the  same  tracery 
he  covers  her  hands. 

Among  the  lowland  Formosans 
there  is  an  approach  in  some  mat- 
ters to  the  Chinese  ritual.  The 
happy  pair  constitute  themselves 
man  and  wife  by  pouring  out  liba- 
tions to  heaven  and  earth,  and 
by  worshipping  at  their  ancestral 
shrines ;  but  in  the  preliminary 
stage  they  are  unhampered  by  any 
such  civilised  custom.  The  young 
man  having  fixed  his  affections  on 
a  particular  maid,  serenades  her 
with  all  the  music  at  his  command, 
and  she,  if  she  favours  his  suit, 
allows  herself  to  be  enticed  by  the 
melody  into  his  company,  remind- 
ing one  of  the  "  lutte  lyrique  .  .  . 
entre  les  chanteurs  du  marie  et  ceux 
de  la  mariee,"  described  by  George 
Sand  in  her  account  of  the  marriage 
of  French  peasants  in  Berry.  But 
after  the  manner  of  the  Turko- 
mans, so  soon  as  the  marriage  cere- 
mony is  over  the  bride  returns  to 
her  father's  house,  and  the  husband 
is  only  permitted  to  hold  commu- 
nication with  her  by  stealth,  going 
at  nightfall  to  her  home,  and  re- 
turing  at  early  dawn,  until  he  has 
reached  the  age  of  forty,  or  until 
her  first  child  is  born.  After 
either  of  these  events  she  assumes 
her  natural  place  as  mistress  of  his 
household. 

Although  one  and  all  of  these 
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customs  are  held  in  supreme 
c6ntempt  by  orthodox  Chinamen, 
they  themselves  preserve  in  their 
marriage  rites  many  traces  of  the 
ancient  usage  which  these  symbol- 
ise. For  instance,  a  Chinese  groom 
always  sends  a  company  of  men 
for  his  bride,  and  very  commonly 
at  night,  as  though  to  make  his 
assault  easier  and  a  rescue  more 
difficult,  as  used  to  be  the  case  in 
Sweden,  where  marriages  were  com- 
monly celebrated  at  night  and 
under  the  protection  of  armed 
men.  But  at  the  foundation  of  the 
Chinese  marriage  code  is  the  law 
which  forbids  a  man  to  marry  a 
bride  of  the  same  surname  as  him- 
self. As  each  surname  is  supposed 
to  represent  a  clan,  this  law  of  ex- 
ogamy points  backwards  to  a  time 
when  even  the  ceremonial  China- 
man captured  his  bride  from  a 
foreign  tribe,  as  possibly  the  exist- 
ence of  female  infanticide  may  be 
a  reflection  of  a  time  when  the 
Chinese  found  their  daughters 
objects  of  attack  and  their  sons 
sources  of  strength.  It  is  a  sug- 
gestive fact  also,  that  the  symbol 
representing  the  word  Sing  —  a 
"  tribe,  clan,  or  surname  " — is  com- 
posed of  two  parts,  which  mean 
"  born  of  a  woman."  This  plainly 
has  reference  to  a  time  before  the 
institution  of  marriage,  when,  on 
account  of  promiscuity  of  inter- 
course, or  of  the  custom  of  polyan- 
dry, kinship  was  reckoned  through 
the  females,  and  not  through  the 
males.  Another  feature  among  the 
Chinese,  which  may  possibly  point 
to  a  polyandrous  origin,  is  the  fact 
that,  as  among  the  Tamul  and 
Telugu  people  of  Southern  India, 
paternal  uncles  are  usually  called 
fathers,  the  eldest  being  Pohfu  or 
Tafu,  "eldest  father"  or  "great 
father,"  and  the  younger  Shuhfu, 
or  "younger  father."  But  a  still 
further  piece  of  evidence  is  fur- 
nished by  the  circumstance  that 


cousins  are  called  Tang  hiung-ti, 
or  "  home  brothers,"  showing  that 
the  sons  of  brothers  were  at  one 
time  reckoned  as  brothers  to  each 
other. 

As,  however,  orthodox  Chinese 
history  begins  at  a  period  when  the 
rites  of  marriage  were  in  full  force, 
it  is  only  by  these  faint  echoes  of 
a  still  earlier  period  that  we  can 
trace  back  the  ritualistic  Chinaman 
to  the  level  of  less  civilised  races. 
But  even  in  Chinese  history  we 
find  references  to  ancient  sages 
whose  mothers'  names  only  were 
recognised,  their  fathers'  being  un- 
known even  to  tradition.  In  this 
difficulty,  the  annalists  have  had 
resort  to  the  deua  ex  machind, 
commonly  produced  to  explain  any 
fact  unintelligible  to  them,  and 
tell  us  that  to  miracle  must  be  as- 
cribed the  event  which  has  drop- 
ped out  of  history.  Thus  Fuh-he 
(B.C.  2852-2737),  the  legendary 
founder  of  Chinese  civilisation,  is 
said  to  have  been  conceived  in 
consequence  of  his  mother  tread- 
ing in  the  footstep  of  a  god  when 
wandering  on  an  island  in  a  west- 
ern river.  But  it  was  by  this 
fatherless  Fuh-he  that  the  mar- 
riage rite  was,  according  to  tra- 
dition, first  instituted ;  and  the 
light  in  which  it  was  anciently  re- 
garded may  be  gathered  from  the 
symbols  which  at  an  early  period 
were  adopted  to  express  the  words 
signifying  "  to  marry  "  as  applied 
respectively  to  the  marriage  of  the 
man  and  of  the  woman.  The  man 
is  said  to  Ts'ii  his  bride — that  is  to 
say,  in  accordance  with  the  gloss 
put  on  the  expression  by  the  sym- 
bol, "to  seize  on  the  woman;"  while 
the  lady  is  said  to  A'to,  or  "woman 
the  household  "  of  her  husband. 

The  ceremonies  employed  in 
Chinese  marriages  differ  widely  in 
the  various  provinces  and  districts. 
In  all,  however,  a  "  go-between " 
is  engaged  to  find,  in  the  first  in- 
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stance,  a  fitting  bride  for  the  would- 
be  bridegroom ;  to  conduct  the 
preliminary  proceedings  of  bring- 
ing the  parents  to  terms  ;  and  to 
see  to  the  casting  of  the  horoscopes 
and  the  exchange  of  presents. 
The  gifts  presented  are  of  infinite 
variety;  but  in  almost  every  case  a 
goose  and  a  gander,  the  recognised 
emblems  of  conjugal  fidelity,  figure 
conspicuously  among  the  offerings 
made  by  the  bridegroom.  The 
choice  of  these  birds  is  so  strange, 
that  one  is  apt  to  consider  it  as 
one  of  the  peculiar  outcomes  of 
the  topsy  -  turvy  Chinese  mind, 
which  regards  the  left  hand  as  the 
place  of  honour,  and  the  stomach 
as  the  seat  of  the  intellect.  But 
this  is  not  quite  so ;  for  we  find 
from  George  Sand  that  at  the 
marriage  of  French  peasants  in 
Berry,  a  goose  was  commonly  borne 
in  the  bridegroom's  procession. 

"  Pres  de  lui,"  writes  the  authoress, 
"  ce  porteur  de  thyrse  fleuri  et  euru- 
bane",  c'est  un  expert  porte-broche, 
car,  sous  les  feuillages,  il  y  a  une  oie 
embrochee  qui  fait  tout  1'objet  de  la 
ceremonie  ;  autour  de  lui  sont  les 
porteurs  des  presents,  et  les  chanteurs 
fins,  c'est-a-dire  habiles  et  savants, 
qui  vont  avoir  maille  a  partir  avec 
ceux  de  la  mariee." 

For  several  days  before  the 
wedding  the  Chinese  bride  and 
her  companions  go  through  the 
form  of  uttering  cries  and  lamen- 
tations at  the  prospect  of  the  fate 
in  store  for  her ;  but  it  may  be 
safely  assumed  that 

"  What  she  thinks  from  what  she'll  say, 
Lies  far  as  Scotland  from  Cathay. " 

And  certainly,  as  a  rule,  on 
the  marriage-morn  no  traces  of 
grief  mar  the  features  of  the 
victim.  So  soon  as  the  arrival 
of  the  "best  man"  is  announced, 
a  large  red  silk  wrapper  is  thrown 
over  the  bride's  head  and  face, 
and  thus  veiled  she  is  conducted 
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by  the  "  best  man "  to  the  wed- 
ding sedan  -  chair  in  waiting. 
Accompanied  by  music,  and 
escorted  by  forerunners  and 
followers,  she  is  carried  to  the 
door  of  her  new  house.  As  the 
chair  stops,  the  bridegroom  comes 
out  and  taps  the  door  with  his 
fan,  upon  which  it  is  opened  by 
the  bridesmaids,  who  help  the 
bride  to  alight.  She  is  not,  how- 
ever, allowed  to  enter  the  house 
in  the  ordinary  way,  but  is  carried 
across  the  threshold  on  the  back 
of  a  servant,  and  over  a  charcoal 
fire.  The  act  of  carrying  her  into 
the  house,  wrapped  in  her  red  silk 
covering,  suggests  the  idea  that 
the  practice  may  be  a  survival  of 
some  such  custom  as  that  still 
in  vogue  on  such  occasions  among 
the  Khonds  of  Orissa.  On  this 
point  General  Campbell,  in  his 
'  Personal  Narrative  of  Service  in 
Khondistan,'  writes  : — 

"  I  saw  a  man  bearing  away  upon 
his  back  something  enveloped  in  an 
ample  covering  of  scarlet  cloth ;  he 
was  surrounded  by  twenty  or  thirty 
young  fellows,  and  by  them  protected 
from  the  desperate  attacks  made 
upon  him  by  a  party  of  young 
women.  On  seeking  an  explanation 
of  this  novel  scene,  I  was  told  that 
the  man  had  just  been  married,  and 
his  precious  burden  was  his  blooming 
bride,  whom  he  was  conveying  to  his 
own  village." 

What  may  be  the  meaning  of 
lifting  the  bride  over  a  charcoal  fire 
it  is  difficult  to  say.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  it  may  either  be  an 
act  of  purification,  or  the  fire  may 
possibly  have  been  originally  in- 
tended to  serve  as  a  bar  against 
the  rescuing  force,  and  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  escape  on  the 
part  of  the  bride.  But  having  once 
been  safely  deposited  in  the  re- 
ception hall,  the  lady  prostrates 
herself  before  her  husband,  and 
submits  to  have  her  red  veil  lifted 
by  her  lord  with  a  fan — a  custom 
2z 
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which,  again,  finds  a  parallel  among 
the  peasants  of  Berry,  where,  we 
are  told,  "  On  assayait  trois  jeunes 
filles  avec  la  marine  sur  un  bane, 
on  les  couvrait  d'un  drap,  et,  sans 
les  toucher  autrement  qu'avec  une 
petite  baguette,  le  mari4  devait, 
du  premier  coup  d'oeil,  deviner  et 
designer  sa  fern  me."  Worshipping 
heaven,  earth,  and  their  ancestors, 
followed  by  a  mutual  pledge  in 
wine,  completes  the  ceremony, 
after  which,  among  the  well-to-do 
classes,  the  young  people  take  up 
their  abode  in  the  household  of 
the  husband's  parents.  In  some 
parts  of  the  Canton  province, 
however,  it  is  the  custom,  as  also 
among  the  Formosans,  for  the 
bride  to  return  to  her  father's 
house  immediately  on  the  con- 
clusion of  the  marriage  ceremony. 
In  such  cases  the  husband  is  for 
three  years  only  allowed  to  gain 
stolen  interviews  with  his  wife, 
and  it  is  only  at  the  end  of  that 
period  that  she  becomes  part  of 
his  household. 

The  adoption  of  these  more  per- 
missive forms  of  marriage  has  had 
the  unexpected  effect  of  encourag- 
ing young  girls  to  protest  against 
the  evils  arising  from  the  prevail- 
ing system  of  concubinage,  by  re- 
belling against  marriage  altogether, 
and  the  result  has  been  the  for- 


mation in  parts  of  the  Canton 
province  of  large  and  increasing 
anti-matrimonial  associations. 

"  The  existence  of  the  Amazonian 
League  has  long  been  known,  but  as 
to  its  rules  and  the  number  of  its 
members,  no  definite  information  lias 
come  to  hand.  It  is  composed  of 
young  widows  and  marriageable  girls. 
Dark  hints  are  given  as  to  the  methods 
used  to  escape  matrimony.  The  sud- 
den demise  of  betrothed  husbands,  or 
the  abrupt  ending  of  the  newly  mar- 
ried husband's  career,  suggest  unlaw- 
ful means  for  dissolving  the  bonds." 

Even  when  compelled  to  submit 
to  marriage,  "  they  still  maintain 
their  powers  of  will.  It  is  a 
common  saying  that  when  a  man 
marries  a  Sai-tsin  woman,  he  makes 
up  his  mind  to  submit  to  her  de- 
mands. The  same  characteristics 
are  said  to  prevail  among  the 
women  of  Loong-Kong,  the  next 
large  town  to  the  south,  one  of 
their  demands  being  that  the  hus- 
band must  go  to  the  wife's  home 
to  live,  or  else  live  without  her 
company."1  The  effect  produced 
by  this  petticoat  rebellion  upon 
local  society  has  been  to  reduce  it 
to  its  original  elements — a  con- 
dition of  things  which,  in  the  old 
world,  would  have  suggested  the 
necessity  of  marriage  by  capture 
in  its  most  primitive  form. 


1  Liug-nam;  or,  Interior  Views  of  Southern  China.     By  B.  C.  Henry.      1886. 
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THE     LONG     PUTT. 

A   GOLFING   SONG. 
Tune — "  Last  May  a  Braw  Wooer." 

You  may  drive  from  the  tee  both  straight  and  far 
Down  the  course,  and  keep  steadily  to  it, 
But  unless  you  can  lay  your  long  putts  dead, 
In  the  end  you  are  certain  to  rue  it,  to  rue  it — 
In  the  end  you  are  certain  to  rue  it. 

You  may  loft  in  the  sand  and  be  little  the  worse, 
For  your  third  may  be  up  on  the  green, 
And  then  if  you  lay  your  long  putt  dead, 
The  result  will  remain  to  be  seen,  to  be  seen — 
The  result  will  remain  to  be  seen. 

You  may  play  one  off  two  with  a  jaunty  air, 
As  you  feel  that  the  hole  you  have  earned, 
When  your  enemy  lays  his  long  putt  dead, 
And  so  may  the  tables  be  turned,  be  turned — 
And  so  may  the  tables  be  turned. 

And  when  you've  to  play  the  old  "  two  more," 
A  change  may  come  over  the  scene, 
If  you  manage  to  lay  your  long  putt  dead, 
And  be  like  as  you  lie  on  the  green,  on  the  green — 
And  be  like  as  you  lie  on  the  green. 

Though  long  steady  swiping  is  good  in  its  way, 
Yet  it  isn't  by  any  means  all ; 
For  unless  you  can  lay  your  long  putts  dead, 
Your  chances,  believe  me,  are  small,  are  small- — 
Your  chances,  believe  me,  are  small. 

Whoever  this  maxim  doth  best  carry  out, 
Is  safe  in  the  long-run  to  win ; 
For  if  you  can  lay  all  your  long  putts  dead 
In  the  round,  some  are  sure  to  go  in,  to  go  in — 
In  the  round,  some  are  sure  to  go  in. 

W.  A.  F. 

ST  ANDBEWS,  September  1887. 
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THE     OLD     SALOON. 


THE  first  wave  of  the  new  tide 
of  literature  which  this  so-called 
"  beginning  of  the  publishing  sea- 
son "  brings  forth  has  floated  up  a 
curious  collection  of  little  books 
upon  the  table  of  the  Old  Saloon. 
One  of  the  said  books,  indeed,  is 
big  enough  in  outward  form  ;  but 
notwithstanding,  they  are  all  little 
books,  books  of  a  character  in- 
time —  nay,  intimissime  —  best  to 
be  appreciated  by  genuine  lovers 
of  literature,  to  whom  the  names 
of  the  writers  will  at  the  very 
first  introduce  these  gentle  pro- 
ductions as  something  dear.  No 
vulgar  vigorousness  of  life,  no  bold 
remark,  no  daring  theory,  noth- 
ing audacious  or  even  robust  is 
in  them — they  are  alike  in  char- 
acter, in  playfulness,  in  kindness, 
the  utterances  of  men  to  whom  the 
world  is  glad  to  listen  at  moments 
when  the  world  is  not  with  them. 
It  is  curious  to  receive  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  season  a  little 
handful  of  such  delicate  literature, 
which  is,  indeed,  scarcely  to  be 
called  literature,  but  rather  per- 
sonal revelations,  unveilings  of 
exquisite  corners  of  actual  life, 
the  most  familiar  confidences  of 
minds  very  different,  yet  alike  in 
eminence  and  fame,  and  in  the 
faculty  of  saying  what  they  have 
to  say  with  the  voice  of  genius. 
One  at  least  of  these  books  must 
be  discussed  with  particular  ten- 
derness in  this  place,  where  the 
manly  humorous  countenance,  the 
gigantic  form,  the  easy  yet  spark- 
ling flow  of  Thackeray's  friendly 
talk  have  been  known.  He  was 
not  one  of  '  Maga's  '  band,  perhaps 
less  by  his  own  will  than  by  stress 
of  circumstance — but  one  of  her 
guests,  admired  and  beloved ;  and 


here  where  his  letters  lie  his  hand 
has  rested,  his  kind  voice  has 
spoken.  We  are  afraid  that 
he  did  not  love  Scotland,  nor 
Edinburgh.  There  is  a  satirical 
mention  in  one  of  his  letters  of 
the  audience  of  three  hundred 
which  assembled  to  hear  his  lec- 
tures in  a  city  which  ought  to 
have  appreciated  better  one  of  the 
greatest  writers  of  his  time.  But 
whatever  frets  there  might  be  in 
his  public  reception  there  was 
none  here,  among  those  who  had 
the  privilege  of  meeting  Thackeray. 
Never  was  there  a  nature  more 
friendly,  a  heart  more  open  to  all 
the  charities.  We  do  not  know 
whether  most  to  lament  or  rejoice 
that  his  life  has  not  been,  as  has 
happened  to  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries, made  into  a  book.  Every- 
thing we  are  allowed  to  hear  of 
him  increases  the  friendliness  and 
tenderness  with  which  we  regard 
him.  A  biography  does  not  al- 
ways produce  this  effect.  His 
great  competitor  Dickens  has 
been  written  to  death,  so  that  his 
name  conveys  a  certain  effect  of 
weariness  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader ;  but  our  interest  in  Thack- 
eray is  as  lively  as  ever  it  was. 
To  be  sure  Dickens  saved  up  his 
genius  for  his  books,  and  his  let- 
ters are  commonplace,  and  possess 
no  innate  attractions.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  may  regret  that,  so 
long  as  it  is  impossible  to  defend  a 
beloved  memory  from  such  inade- 
quate biographical  notices  as  that 
written  by  Mr  Anthony  Trollope, 
or  from  fragmentary  publications 
perhaps  not  always  so  agreeable  as 
this,1  a  gifted  daughter,  a  still 
more  gifted  (in  this  branch  of 
literature)  son-in-law,  has  not  set 


1  A  Collection  of  Letters  of  W.  M.  Thackeray,  1847-1855. 
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forth  modestly  and  with  reticence 
some  fuller  image  of  the  man. 

The  publication  of  such  a  col- 
lection of  letters  as  those  addressed 
by  Thackeray  to  Mrs  Brookfield 
will  always,  no  doubt,  create  a 
difference  of  opinion.  That  the 
writer  had  not  the  remotest  in- 
tention or  thought  of  writing  for 
any  eyes  but  hers  to  whom  they 
were  addressed,  is  a  fact  which 
works  both  ways,  making  them 
at  once  more  sacred — and  more  apt 
to  convey  to  the  public  which  al- 
ready knows  so  much  of  him,  the 
man  at  his  very  best.  Should 
they  then  be  treasured  up  by  the 
"dear  lady"  to  whose  life  they 
have  added  a  crown,  kept  in  her 
holiest  of  holies,  guarded  from 
every  vulgar  eye  ?  Yes.  Or  shall 
she  place  them  tenderly,  with  a 
little  pang  in  severing  herself  from 
the  sole  possession,  yet  a  higher 
impulse  of  pleasure  in  -the  con- 
sciousness that  the  spectacle  of 
this  delightful  spirit,  so  playful, 
so  tender,  so  true,  making  head 
with  pathetic  cheerfulness  through 
a  life  overshadowed  with  trouble, 
will  do  good  to  all  who  behold  it  1 
Surely  yes  !  The  two  affirmatives 
are  contradictory,  we  must  allow ; 
and  so  must  all  genuine  feeling  be 
on  the  subject.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain :  that  there  is  not  a  word  print- 
ed here  which  will  make  those  who 
love  Thackeray  love  him  less — noth- 
ing which  detracts  from  the  bright- 
ness of  his  memory,  or  represents 
him  to  us  in  any  aspect  which  di- 
minishes our  respect.  And  it  is 
curious,  considering  how  very  little 
help  we  have  had  in  forming  our 
estimate  of  the  man,  to  note  what 
a  distinct  idea  of  him  has  been 
formed  in  most  minds.  We  say 
these  letters  are  true  in  every 
respect  to  his  character.  How  do 
we  know  ?  there  has  been  no  ex- 
position, sanctioned  or  otherwise, 
of  his  character  —  nobody  has 
turned  out  his  drawers  and  waste- 


paper  baskets  to  find  out  what 
little  imperfections  there  might  be 
in  him  :  nobody  has  declared  him 
a  hero  or  a  saint.  The  world 
has  been  left  to  divine  the  man 
from  his  books,  from  the  senti- 
ment of  his  peers,  from  such  frag- 
ments of  personal  revelation  as 
may  have  dropped  unwittingly 
into  the  records  of  the  Newcomes 
or  Pendennises.  Yet  so  real  is 
the  conception  thus  formed,  that 
nobody  will  read  the  letters  to 
Mrs  Brookfield  without  saying, 
How  like  Thackeray  !  how  unmis- 
takable, how  true  to  the  nature 
of  the  man !  This  is  a  remark- 
able triumph  of  genuine  character 
and  its  power  of  impressing  itself 
upon  the  general  imagination.  Of 
very  few  men  among  Thackeray's 
contemporaries  could  the  same 
thing  be  said.  Who  could  identify 
a  letter  of  Dickens's  without  the 
signature,  or  recognise  it  as  true 
to  him  (or  care)  ?  But  there  is 
scarcely  one  of  the  letters  now  be- 
fore us  in  which  we  do  not  see  the 
writer,  with  all  his  tender  devices 
to  please,  his  playful  self-ridicule, 
the  affectionate  jest  which  is  more 
flattering  than  any  compliment, 
the  momentary  manly  gravity,  the 
profound  feeling,  the  irrepressible 
fun.  There  are  faults  in  every 
man,  and  so  no  doubt  there  were 
in  Thackeray.  He  says  laughingly 
that  he  himself  is  a  snob  like  the 
rest,  and  perhaps  there  is  just  a 
gleam  of  pleasure  in  the  repetition 
of  fine  names,  or  at  least  in  the 
list  of  engagements  which  he  now 
and  then  gives.  The  more  vul- 
gar-minded the  reader,  the  more 
certain  he  will  be  of  this  ;  but 
we  do  not  address  ourselves  in 
the  Old  Saloon  to  the  vulgar- 
minded,  but  to  the  gentle  reader, 
the  courteous,  him  to  whom  all 
who  love  their  art  address  them- 
selves, and  to  those  who  were  the 
poet's  chosen  audience,  Donne  que 
hanno  intelligenza  d'amore.  To 
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these,  no  doubt,  Mrs  Brookfield's 
publication  will  be  fully  justified  ; 
as  would  also  have  been  the  non- 
publication  of  this  delightful  cor- 
respondence had  it  occurred  to  her 
in  that  light.  As  it  is,  we  are  the 
gainers. 

The  letters  here  collected  were 
begun  in  1847,  when  Thackeray 
was  a  young  but  already  much- 
tried  man,  his  house  broke  up,  his 
young  wife  lost  to  him  in  the 
hopeless  malady  which  never  light- 
ened during  his  whole  life,  and  his 
little  children  absent.  Never  man 
more  needed  the  wholesome  con- 
solation of  a  friendly  fireside  to 
which  he  could  turn  when  he 
pleased,  sure  of  finding  sympathy 
and  understanding.  He  secured 
this  refuge  for  his  heart  in  the 
newly  -  formed  household  of  his 
friend  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Brookfield, 
a  college  comrade,  himself  of  great 
intellectual  gifts  and  remarkable 
character,  and  whose  young  wife 
possessed  the  beauty,  charm,  and 
sympathetic  sweetness  which  will 
never  cease  to  be  more  dear  to  man 
than  any  amount  of  intellect.  A 
little  alarmed,  as  she  tells  us,  at  first 
sight  of  the  friend  whom  her  hus- 
band had  already  recognised  as  one 
of  the  finest  geniuses  of  the  time, 
the  young  lady  was  not  long  of 
finding  in  Thackeray  the  qualities 
that  women  love.  His  sad  story 
must  have  roused  all  her  sympa- 
thies to  begin  with.  He  was  not 
then  the  admired  and  applauded 
author  of  '  Vanity  Fair, '  but  a  lit- 
erary man  struggling  with  difficul- 
ties, not  yet  very  well  known,  the 
Chevalier  Titmarsh,  the  contrib- 
utor to  '  Punch,'  an  aspirant  for 
fame — which  it  was  still  possible 
might  never  confer  upon  him  the 
eminence  which  was  his  due.  He 
was  at  the  same  time  hungering 
for  sympathy  and  kindness,  a  man 
heavily  wounded,  yet  doing  his 
best  to  smile  in  the  face  of  fate, 
and  keep  a  jest,  or  at  least  a  gleam 
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of  fun  and  frolic,  between  him  and 
despair.  He  caught  at  once,  it 
would  seem,  at  the  brotherly  access 
afforded  him  into  this  new  home, 
and  would  come  and  pour  out  his 
burdened  heart  to  the  charming 
and  gentle  woman  in  her  pretty 
room,  with  a  relief  and  consolation 
such  as  women  only  have  the 
power  of  giving  to  such  men. 
By  degrees  Thackeray  invested 
with  a  reverential  worship  this 
kind  and  sweet  companion  of  so 
many  domestic  meetings.  He 
found  in  her  not  only  a  sister 
but  a  gentle  goddess,  the  "  dear 
lady "  for  whom  no  familiarity 
diminished  his  tender  respect.  In 
all  his  banter  and  merriment  that 
respect  never  fails.  The  free-and- 
easy  manners  which  unfortunately 
find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the 
present  generation  perhaps  scarce- 
ly existed  forty  years  ago :  but 
Thackeray  at  least  never  ceased  to 
be  the  chivalrous  admirer,  the  true 
knight,  to  whom  his  lady's  name 
was  ever  to  be  spoken  with  honour, 
and  never  to  be  associated  with 
any  possible  derogation  from  these 
mild  yet  ethereal  heights. 

It  is  common  to  say  that  friend- 
ship between  a  man  and  a  woman  is 
a  thing  impossible.  This  book,  as 
also  another  which  has  to  be  con- 
sidered after  it,  proves  the  foolish- 
ness (not  to  add  also  the  vulgarity) 
of  such  an  assertion.  Without 
going  so  far  as  the  late  rector  of 
Lincoln,  who  declared  that  delicate 
relationship  to  be  the  only  friend- 
ship, the  flower  and  climax  of  all 
others — it  would  be  adding  a  great 
deal  to  the  burdens  of  humanity 
were  it  to  be  forbidden  to  men  and 
women  to  form  any  ties  but  those 
of  the  one  arbitrary  love,  which 
assumes  that  name  as  if  it  alone 
had  the  power  of  inspiring  the 
heart.  It  is  a  pity  that  we  can- 
not have  its  reality  recognised 
once  for  all,  as  this  volume  might 
well  help  in  doing :  and  teach  the 
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•world  to  allow  that  this  affection- 
ate tie  is  no  figment,  but  a  thing 
that  in  many  cases  wears  a  great 
deal  better,  and  is  often  a  more 
solid  consolation  than  the  ostenta- 
tious chief  of  human  sentiments : 
but  prejudice  is  too  strong  even 
for  experience,  and  we  doubt 
whether  in  any  general  sense  this 


sanction     will     ever     be     frankly 
given. 

Here  is  a  delightful  epitome — 
we  are  not  told  if  it  ever  was 
printed — of  this  delightful  friend- 
ship. It  is  sent  with  a  prefatory 
note — "  I  was  making  this  dog- 
gerel instead  of  writing  my  'Punch' 
this  morning." 

"  'Tis  one  o'clock,  the  boy  from  '  Punch  '  is  sitting  in  the  passage  here — 
It  used  to  be  the  hour  of  lunch  at  Portman  Street  near  Portman  Squeer ; 
Oh  stupid  little  printer's  boy,  I  cannot  write,  my  head  is  queer, 
And  all  my  foolish  brains  employ  in  thinking  of  a  lady  dear. 
It  was  but  yesterday,  and  on  my  honest  word  it  seems  a  year, 
As  yet  that  person  was  not  gone,  as  yet  I  saw  that  lady  dear. 
She's  left  us  now,  my  boy,  and  all  this  town,  this  life,  is  blank  and  drear. 
Thou  printer's  devil  in  the  hall,  didst  ever  see  my  lady  dear  ? 
You'd  understand,  you  little  knave,  I  think,  if  you  could  only  see  her, 
Why  now  I  look  so  glum  and  grave  for  losing  of  this  lady  dear. 
A  lonely  man  I  am  in  life,  my  business  is  to  joke  and  jeer, 
A  lonely  man  without  a  wife,  God  took  from  me  a  lady  dear. 
A  friend  I  had  and  at  his  side — the  story  dates  from  seven  long  year — 
One  day  I  found  a  blushing  bride,  a  tender  lady  kind  and  dear, 
They  took  me  in,  they  pitied  me,  they  gave  me  kindly  words  and  cheer, 
A  kinder  welcome  who  shall  see,  than  yours,  oh  friend  and  lady  dear  ?  " 


"The  rest  is  wanting,"  he  writes 
at  the  end, — with  his  laugh  that 
always  comes  after  the  tear.  But 
there  is  enough  to  reveal  all 
Thackeray,  and  the  kind  house 
behind  with  its  ever- open  door. 

He  goes  on  giving  revelations 
of  himself,  lavishing  himself  in  a 
hundred  pleasant  pictures — some- 
times grave,  generally  with  that 
playful  ridicule  of  his  making 
himself  a  little  absurd  (but  ten- 
derly, not  really  to  lose  any  inter- 
est, rather  to  gain  in  the  process, 
for  he  is  affectionate  to  himself 
also,  and  loves  Titmarsh),  putting 
in  pleasant  backgrounds  to  the  big 
professedly  unheroic  figure,  pictures 
of  Spa  and  its  miniature  mountain, 
of  Paris  and  its  assemblies,  of  Ox- 
ford, wherever  he  may  be.  And 
he  does  like,  there  is  no  reason  to 
deny  it,  to  quote  all  his  engage- 
ments, to  show  what  fine  company 
he  is  in.  Why  should  a  man  dis- 
guise it  1  There  is  no  harm  in 
dining  at  the  Embassy,  in  going 
to  all  the  great  houses,  any  more 
than  in  dining  with  Mr  Brown 


and  Mr  Jones,  and  ending  off  with 
Mrs  Perkins's  little  ball.  "  Isn't  it 
curious  to  think — that  there  are 
people  who  would  give  their  ears 
or  half  their  income  to  go  to  these 
fine  places  ? "  he  allows  himself  to 
say  once.  Well,  and  it  is  very 
true — nothing  could  be  more  true. 
And  it  pleases  the  good  people 
who  love  him  that  he  should  be 
so  popular,  and  invited  every- 
where. But  of  what  he  did  and 
thought  on  less  showy  occasions 
the  record  is  very  full.  He  will 
take  himself  with  the  tear  in  his 
eye  and  a  mind  full  of  despond- 
ency, and  read  himself  a  cheerful 
sermon,  such  as  turns  the  clouds 
into  red  and  gold.  He  will  rouse 
himself  by  generous  delight  in  an- 
other to  noble  emulation.  "Have 
you  read  Dickens'?"  he  says  ;  "  oh, 
it  is  charming !  brave  Dickens  ! 
It  has  some  of  his  very  prettiest 
touches  —  those  inimitable  Dick- 
ens touches  which  make  such  a 
great  man  of  him  ;  and  the  read- 
ing of  the  book  (is  it  '  Copperfield '  ?) 
has  done  another  author  a  great 
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deal  of  good.  ...  It  has  put  me 
on  my  mettle  [metal  is  how  Thack- 
eray spells  the  word,  but  the  print- 
er objects],  for  ah  !  madame,  all 
the  mettle  was  out  of  me,  and  I 
have  been  dreadfully  and  curiously 
cast  down  this  month  past.  ...  It 
has  put  me  on  my  mettle  and  made 
me  feel  I  must  do  something,  that 
I  have  fame  and  name  and  family 
to  support."  This  was  written 
while  he  was  working  at  '  Penden- 
nis,'  and  by  no  means  always  pleased 
with  the  result.  There  are  many 
charming  little  bits  about  'Penden- 
nis,'  about  those  delightful  scenes  in 
the  beginning  of  that  work,  where 
poor  young  Arthur  falls  in  love  with 
the  Fotheringay.  We  are  aware 
that  to  many  it  is  very  agreeable 
to  hear  an  author  prattle  about 
the  creations  of  his  imagination  as 
if  they  were  as  substantial  to  him 
as  to  us  :  but  for  our  own  part  we 
prefer  to  see  him  among  real  things 
and  real  men.  Here,  for  instance, 
he  is  like  the  giant  in  the  story, 
recovering  himself  from  fanciful 
evils  by  a  fall  into  the  real, 
Antaeus  touching  the  earth. 

"Mr  DEAR  PERSONS, — After  lying 
in  bed  till  you  had  reached  Clifton, 
exceeding  melancholy  from  want  of 
sleep,  shall  I  tell  you  what  it  was 
dissipated  my  blue-devils  1  As  I  was 
going  towards  London,  the  postman 
stopped  me  in  the  street  and  asked 
me  if  I  could  take  my  letters,  which 
he  handed  to  me.  One  was  an  opera 
box,  which  I  sent  off  to  Mrs  M.  for 
to-morrow,  and  one  was  a  letter  from 
an  attorney,  demanding  instantly  £112 
for  that  abominable  Irish  railway  ; 
and  in  presence  of  this  real  calamity, 
all  the  sentimental  ones  vanished 
straight.  I  began  to  think  how  I 
must  raise  the  money — how  I  must 
go  to  work,  nor  be  shilly-shallying 
any  longer ;  and  with  this  real  care 
staring  me  in  the  face,  I  began  to 
forget  imaginary  grievances,  and  to 
think  about  going  to  work  immedi- 
ately, and  how  for  the  next  three 
months  I  must  screw  and  save  in 
order  to  pay  off  the  money.  And  this 
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is  the  way,  ma'am,  that  the  grim 
duties  of  the  world  push  the  soft 
feelings  aside ;  we've  no  time  to  be 
listening  to  their  little  meek  petitions 
and  tender  home-prattle  in  presence 
of  the  imperative  Duty,  who  says, 
'  Come,  come,  no  more  of  this  here  ; 
get  to  work,  Mister.'  And  so  we  go 
and  join  the  working  gang,  behind 
which  Necessity  marches,  cracking 
his  whip.  This  metaphor  has  not 
been  worked  so  completely  as  it  might 
be,  but  it  means  that  I  am  resolved 
to  go  to  work  directly.  So,  being  de- 
termined on  this,  I  went  off  at  once 
to  the  Star  and  Garter  at  Richmond, 
and  dined  with  those  two  nice  women 
and  their  husbands — viz.,  the  Strutts 
and  Romillys.  We  had  every  sort  of 
luxury  for  dinner,  and  afterwards 
talked  about  '  Vanity  Fair'  and  'Pen- 
dennis '  almost  incessantly  (though  I 
declare  I  led  away  the  conversation 
at  least  ten  times,  but  they  would 
come  back),  so  that  the  evening  was 
uncommonly  pleasant." 

The  delightful  force  of  the  reso- 
lution to  work,  which  leaves  him 
free  with  a  lightened  mind  to  go 
off  to  Richmond  to  dinner,  is  a 
most  happy  touch.  He  is  in  the 
City  next  day,  however,  to  see  how 
much  money  he  has  got,  and  finds 
he  will  have  "  but  eight  pounds 
over  for  the  rest  of  the  month," 
when  he  has  paid  the  sum  owing. 
"Isn't  that  pleasant?  Well,  but 
I  know  how  to  raise  some,"  he  adds, 
with  all  his  cheerfulness  restored. 

And  here  is  another  most  touch- 
ing historical  incident — historical 
of  himself,  as  the  most  of  us  can 
be  who  have  lived  to  a  befitting 
age,  and  can  look  back  and  see 
the  epochs,  each  perhaps  with  some 
little  background  and  pictorial 
dramatic  accessories,  shaping  them- 
selves out  from  the  level  of  life. 

"  As  I  am  waiting  to  see  Mr  Bul- 
lar,  I  nnd  an  old  Review  with  an 
advertisement  in  it  containing  a  great 
part  of  an  article  I  wrote  about  Field- 
ing in  1840  in  the  'Times.'  Perhaps 
madame  will  like  to  see  it  and  Mr 
Williams.  My  wife  was  just  sicken- 
ing at  that  moment.  I  wrote  it  at 
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Margate,  where  I  had  taken  her,  and 
used  to  walk  out  three  miles  to  a 
little  bowling-green  and  write  there 
in  an  arbour — coming  home  and  won- 
dering what  was  the  melancholy  op- 
pressing the  poor  little  woman.  The 
'  Times '  gave  me  five  guineas  for  the 
article.  I  recollect  I  thought  it  rather 
shabby  pay ;  and  twelve  days  after  it 
appeared  in  the  paper,  my  poor  little 
wife's  malady  snowed  itself.  How 
queer  it  is  to  be  carried  back  all  of  a 
sudden  to  that  time  and  all  that  be- 
longed to  it,  and  read  this  article  over ! 
doesn't  the  apology  for  Fielding  read 
like  an  apology  for  somebody  else  too  ? 
God  help  us  !  what  a  deal  of  cares,  and 
pleasures,  and  struggles,  and  happiness 
I  have  had  since  that  day  in  the  little 
sunshiny  arbour,  where,  with  scarcely 
any  money  in  my  pocket  and  two 
little  children — I  was  writing  this 
notice  about  Fielding  ! " 

There  are  probably  many  people 
whom  this  affecting  reminiscence 
will  set  thinking  of  steps  in  their 
own  career  scarcely  less  memorable. 
There  is  a  softening  effect  in  dis- 
tance, which  takes  the  pain  out 
of  such  memories,  and  makes  the 
pathos  sweet.  And  yet  it  would 
scarcely  be  possible  to  imagine 
anything  more  forlorn  than  this 
young  man,  writing  his  article, 
sadly  wondering  what  his  life  was 
coming  to,  with  his  two  babies  and 
his  empty  purse,  and  the  wife  who 
was  worse  than  dead.  But  if 
he  broke  down  at  all,  it  was 
but  for  a  moment.  The  patient 
cheerfulness  in  him,  always  ready 
to  smile  when  he  could, — to  thank 
God  for  the  good  rather  than  re- 
proach Him  with  the  evil,  which 
is  a  method  more  practised  in  these 
later  days — is  always  delightful  to 
see :  and  his  sympathies  were  al- 
ways with  the  cheerful  and  patient. 
The  death  of  Horace  Smith,  "  that 
good,  serene,  old  man,  who  went 
out  of  this  world  in  charity  with 
all  in  it,"  leads  him  to  talk  of 
those  who  possess  "the  precious, 
natural  quality  of  love  which  is 
awarded  to  some  lucky  minds  such 


as  these, — Charles  Lambs,  and  one 
or  two  more  in  our  trade."  "  To 
many  among  the  parsons,  I 
think,"  he  adds,  "to  a  friend  of 
yours  by  the  name  of  Makepeace, 
perhaps,  but  not  unalloyed  to  this 
one.  O  God,  purify  it,  and  make 
my  heart  clean."  The  thing  for 
which  he  had  no  pity  and  little 
understanding,  was  what  he  calls 
"  a  blasphemous  asceticism."  He 
could  not  tolerate  to  hear  the 
beauty  and  joy  of  nature  under- 
valued, both  charity  and  compre- 
hension failing  him  where  this 
master-evil  showed  itself. 

"  What  we  see  here  of  this  world  is 
but  an  expression  of  God's  will,  so  to 
speak — a  beautiful  earth  and  sea  and 
sky,  beautiful  affections  and  sorrows, 
wonderful  changes  and  developments 
of  creation  :  suns  rising,  stars  shining, 
birds  singing,  clouds  and  shadows 
changing  and  fading,  people  loving 
each  other,  smiling  and  crying,  the 
multiplied  phenomena  of  nature  mul- 
tiplied in  fact  and  in  fancy,  in  art  and 
in  science,  in  every  way  that  a  man's 
intellect  or  education  or  imagination 
can  be  brought  to  bear.  And  who  is 
to  say  that  we  are  to  ignore  all  this, 
or  not  value  them  or  love  them  be- 
cause there  is  another  unknown  world 
yet  to  come1?  Why,  that  unknown 
future  world  is  but  a  manifestation  of 
God  Almighty's  will,  and  a  develop- 
ment of  nature  neither  more  nor  less 
than  this  in  which  we  are,  and  an 
angel  glorified  or  a  sparrow  in  a  gut- 
ter are  equally  parts  of  His  creation. 
The  light  upon  all  the  saints  in 
heaven  is  just  as  much  and  no  more 
God's  work  as  the  sun  which  shall 
shine  to-morrow  upon  this  infinites- 
imal spark  of  creation,  and  under 
which  I  shall  read,  please  God,  a  let- 
ter from  my  kindest  lady  and  friend. 
About  my  future  state  I  don't  know 
— I  leave  it  in  the  disposal  of  the 
awful  Father  ;  but  for  to-day  I  thank 
God  that  I  can  love  you,  and  that  you 
yonder,  and  others  besides,  are  think- 
ing of  me  with  a  tender  regard.  Hal- 
lelujah may  be  greater  in  degree  than 
this,  but  not  in  kind,  and  countless 
ages  of  stars  may  be  blazing  infinitely ; 
but  you  and  I  have  a  right  to  rejoice 
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and  believe  in  our  little  part,  and  to 
trust  in  to-day  as  in  to-morrow.  God 
bless  my  dear  lady  and  her  husband. 
I  hope  you  are  asleep  now,  and  I  must 
go  too,  for  the  candles  are  just  wink- 
ing out." 

The  warmth  with  which  the 
writer  is  moved  in  this,  half-in- 
dignant half -polemic,  maintaining 
what  constantly  appears  to  such 
cheerful  believers  a  new  view,  and 
altogether  their  own — moves  us  by 
its  sincere  enthusiasm  at  least. 
But  after  all  it  is  not  a  new  view  : 
the  beauty  of  the  world  inspired 
King  David  as  well  as  Thackeray. 
And,  on  the  other  side,  a  greater 
poet  than  Thackeray  has  set  be- 
fore us  the  mystery  of  a  human 
soul  to  which  all  these  lovely 
things  bring  no  consolation,  whom 
man  delights  not  nor  woman  either. 
The  optimist,  like  the  pessimist,  is 
too  sure  of  the  universal  applica- 
tion of  his  faith.  It  is  all  the 
more  charming,  after  this  little 
flourish  of  silver  trumpets,  tune- 
ful and  sweet,  to  find  Thackeray 
engaging  his  friend  Mr  Brooktield 
(though  that  accomplished  person 
does  not  carry  too  much  of  the 
priestly  element  about  with  him) 
to  visit  a  poor  lady  in  trouble. 
"  A  word  or  two  of  kindness  from 
a  black  coat  might  make  all  the 
difference  to  her,"  he  says.  "  I  am 
going  out  myself  to  laugh,  talk, 
and,  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
soothe  and  cheer  her  ;  but  the  pro- 
fessional man  is  the  best,  depend 
upon  it."  It  must  be  allowed, 
however,  that  all  men,  even  the 
most  philosophical,  have  always 
a  softening  conviction  that  the 
woman  must  have  her  priest  what- 
ever happens. 

Such,  amid  a  mass  of  lighter 
material,  pretty  scenes,  prettier 
compliments,  delightful  jest  and 
banter,  invitations,  acceptances, 
a  hundred  social  meetings,  is  the 


present  little  batch  of  Thackeray's 
letters.  He  can  scarcely  say 
"  Come  and  dine  with  me,"  with- 
out adding  something  that  is  pure 
Thackeray — a  tender  little  gibe,  a 
laugh  in  which  no  bitterness  is. 
Strange  that  he  should  have  got 
— and  deserved — the  character  of 
cynic  in  his  books  ;  and  that  to  the 
simple  reader,  amid  all  their  mani- 
fold charms,  there  is  a  persistent 
turning  inside  out  of  human  mo- 
tives and  selfishness  in  those  de- 
lightful works,  which  sometimes 
makes  the  heart  sick.  There  is 
nothing  of  the  kind  here — not  a 
drop  of  gall  in  the  midst  of  the 
sweetness. 

Mr  Ruskin  is  no  cynic :  his 
worst  enemy,  in  the  literary  sense 
of  the  word,  could  not  accuse  him 
of  so  being ;  but  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  say  as  much  as  we  have 
just  said  of  Thackeray  in  respect 
to  the  most  amiable — nay,  gush- 
ing— of  the  great  art-critic's  beau- 
tiful books.  He  is  always  full 
of  sweetness,  but  never  without 
gall,  and  a  very  bitter  drop.  The 
hot  and  sudden  wrath  which  dis- 
tinguishes such  mild  Apostles — 
which  made  even  St  John  himself 
clamour,  as  never  the  sterner 
fisherman  Peter  thought  of  doing, 
for  fire  from  heaven — is  apt  to 
flame  up  at  a  moment's  notice 
in  everything  he  says ;  and  there 
is  always  an  acrid  tone  in  his 
hostilities,  a  peevish  sharpness  of 
incision,  which  makes  every  punc- 
ture tell.  We  have  not,  however, 
to  deal  here  with  wrath,  or  the 
utterance  of  wrath,  except  in 
the  abstract  cases  of  modern 
Italy,  the  doves  of  St  Mark's, 
or  other  subjects  equally  safe 
from  sensation.  It  is  again  the 
correspondence  of  a  man  of  genius 
with  a  female  friend,  a  beloved 
lady,  which  is  contained  in  this 
little  book,1  and  it  is  a  curious 
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chance  which  brings  the  two 
volumes  together  to  the  reader's 
hands — who,  however  uncritical, 
will  scarcely  be  able  to  avoid  an 
involuntary  comparison.  For  our 
own  part  we  are  obliged  to  say 
that  the  attitude  of  a  man,  to 
whom  the  object  of  his  faithful 
admiration  and  confidence  is  al- 
ways madam  and  dear  lady,  is  to 
ourselves  much  more  attractive 
than  that  of  him  who  babbles  of 
his  Susie,  with  a  condescending 
descent  into  language  fitted  for  her 
ears,  until  the  venerable  old  lady 
learns  to  prattle  of  herself  as 
Susie  too,  and  to  accept  the  oft- 
repeated  assurance  that  she  is 
only  ten  years  old,  only  thirteen, 
just  in  her  teens,  a  good  little  girl, 
and  so  forth.  With  all  this  Mr 
Ruskin  professes  a  great  deal 
of  respect,  and  the  editor  of  the 
little  book  a  kind  of  adoration  for 
the  gentle  heroine.  We  do  not 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  she  is 
fully  worthy  of  it.  Her  little 
notes  about  the  scenery,  the 
weather,  and  her  favourite  birds, 
are  pretty  reading,  of  the  mildest 
gentle  kind.  But  there  is  nothing 
more  lowering,  nothing  more  dan- 
gerous to  a  great  man,  or,  let  us 
say,  a  great  writer,  than  the  little 
circle  of  adulators  which  is  so  apt 
to  grow  round  any  distinguished 
person  who  will  permit  it,  turning 
his  greatness  into  folly.  Mr  Rus- 
kin has  been  specially  liable  to 
this  misfortune.  He  is  easily 
impressed,  it  would  appear,  by  the 
devotion  of  his  disciples,  and  ready 
in  a  grandmotherly  way  to  think 
all  his  crowlings  white.  It  is  no 
doubt  a  very  amiable  weakness, 
which  makes  him  receive  and  print, 
with  grave  admiration,  as  going 
quite  beyond  his  own  powers,  the 
fantastic  expositions  of  one  of 
these  gentlemen,  in  his  last  work 


on  Venice,  and  which  throws  such 
glamour  in  his  eyes  that  the  pretty 
pictures  of  his  Francesca  seem  to 
him  half  divine ;  but  it  is  a  pity 
that  the  indiscriminating  worship 
of  these  young  persons  should  be 
allowed  to  open  the  sacred  doors 
of  their  master's  retirement,  and 
show  us,  not  that  Jove  can  nod, 
but  that  Apollo  of  the  tuneful 
lyre  can  sometimes  be  very  silly, 
and  talk  like  any  old  woman.  It  is 
another  of  these  fatal  worshippers 
who  has  attained  the  priceless  privi- 
lege of  giving  to  mankind  this  small 
book.  "  I  count  myself  happy," 
he  says,  "  to  have  been  allowed  to 
throw  open  to  all  wise  and  quiet 
souls  the  portals  of  this  Armida's 
garden,  where  there  are  no  spells 
save  those  woven  by  love,  and  no 
magic  save  that  of  grace  and  kind- 
liness." The  appropriateness  of  the 
comparison  will  strike  every  reader. 
The  Armida's  garden,  in  which  a 
few  very  innocent  and  perfectly 
harmless  old  ladies  of  both  sexes 
take  their  pretty  walks  abroad,  and 
utter  their  guileless  little  nothings, 
may  indeed  be  thrown  open  to  its 
furthest  corner  without  disturbing 
the  most  sensitive  imagination. 
The  old  people  bask  in  the  sun, 
they  utter  soft  endearments  to  each 
other,  purring  sweetly  in  a  tranquil 
beatitude.  They  have  nothing  to 
say,  and  they  say  it  very  delight- 
fully to  each  other,  with  much 
mutual  solace  no  doubt,  in  that 
calmed  condition  which  they  have 
attained.  But  what  the  public  has 
to  do  with  all  this,  or  how  we  are 
to  be  benefited  by  Mr  Ruskin's 
caresses  to  his  Susie,  we  altogether 
fail  to  perceive.  That  there  must 
be  bits  of  charming  writing  in 
everything  which  comes  from  the 
hand  of  such  a  master  of  English, 
there  is  no  need  to  say  :  but  the 
general  effect  is  not  complimentary 
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either   to  Mr  Ruskin  or  his  cor- 
respondents. 

What  a  bad,  cynical,  cross- 
grained,  ill-thinking,  ill-speaking, 
coarse-minded  man  was  that  great 
genius  Jonathan  Swift,  once  Dean 
of  St  Patrick's  !  He  was  bitter, 
he  was  vain,  he  was  vulgar,  ar- 
rogant, pitiless.  Yes.  But  when 
he  wrote  to  that  little  friend  of 
his,  that  gentle,  vivacious  Stella, 
who  was  either  a  much -injured 
lover  and  wife,  or  a  tender,  proud, 
niuch-beloved,  dearest  of  all  friends 
(if  the  authorities  could  but  make 
up  their  minds  which — we  for  our 
part  incline  to  the  latter  hypoth- 
esis), how  the  wrongness  died  out 
of  the  man  !  what  a  clear  sky, 
twinkling  with  little  stars,  came 
out  over  his  London  lodgings  ! 
what  a  picture  he  makes  writing 
in  his  nightgown,  with  a  smile 
upon  his  face  and  the  water  in 
his  eyes !  The  little  language, 
with  all  its  baby-vowels  and  fool- 
ishness, in  the  mouth  of  that 
violent,  abusive  Irishman  !  yet 
what  tenderness  it  breathes,  what 
fun,  into  what  a  world  of  life 
and  action  it  introduces  the  dis- 
tant eager  correspondent,  with 
what  reminiscences  and  tender 
images  of  herself  is  all  the  record 
filled !  There  is  a  long,  a  very 
long  way  between  Dean  Swift  and 
Mr  John  Ruskin,  and  the  little 
language,  we  suppose,  does  not  tell 
when  it  is  applied  to  an  old  lady, 
who  is  not  a  little  girl,  however 
much  we  may  try  to  believe  her 
so — and  spoken  by  an  old  gentle- 
man, who  has  to  look  down  a  long 
way  from  his  pedestal  upon  the 
worshippers  kneeling,  among  whom 
his  Susie  is.  "  I  got  to-day  your 
lovely  letter  of  the  6th,  but  I 
never  knew  my  Susie  could  be 
such  a  naughty  little  girl  before, 
to  burn  her  pretty  story  instead 
of  sending  it  to  me.  .  .  .  Now, 
Susie,  mind  you're  to  be  a  very 
good  child  while  I'm  away,  and 


never  to  burn  any  more  stories  ; 
and  above  all,  you're  to  write  me 
just  what  comes  into  your  head," 
says  the  great  correspondent  to 
the  small  one.  "  My  dear  friend, 
was  there  ever  any  one  so  pathetic 
as  you  ?  .  .  .  I  study  your  char- 
acter in  your  writings,  and  I  find 
so  much  to  elevate,  to  love,  to 
admire, — a  sort  of  education  for 
my  poor  old  self ;  and  oh,  such 
beauty  of  thought  and  word  ! " 
says  the  small  correspondent  to 
the  great.  How  often  these  mu- 
tual endearments  are  repeated  in 
the  course  of  this  very  small  vol- 
ume it  would  be  impossible  to 
say.  It  is  perhaps  the  best  (mean- 
ing the  worst)  example  we  could 
have  of  the  debasing  and  lowering 
influence  of  that  small  circle  of 
worshippers  around  a  great  man. 
Mr  Ruskin,  we  don't  doubt,  would 
have  been  saved  from  many  of 
those  foolishnesses  which  bewilder 
his  true-lovers,  had  it  riot  been  for 
the  existence  around  him  of  that 
group  of  dependants  and  adorers, 
and  of  admiring,  warm,  and  indul- 
gent friends  who  cherish  every 
word  which  drops  from  his  lips, 
and  make  him  appear  to  himself 
an  oracle  and  semi-divinity.  The 
same  pernicious  agency  is  said  to 
be  responsible  for  many  of  the 
aberrations  of  the  greatly  fallen 
statesman  who  has  become  more 
dangerous  to  our  empire  than  all 
her  enemies  put  together.  This 
is  a  terrible  price  to  pay  for  the 
flatteries  of  the  domestic  circle, 
and  the  extravagant  applauses  of 
hangers-on.  Things  are  not  so 
bad  when  it  is  only  a  man  of  let- 
ters that  is  in  question.  But  it  is 
pitiful  to  see  a  great  writer  made 
ridiculous,  and  cruelly  exhibited 
to  the  world  in  all  his  occasional 
sillinesses,  because  he  possesses  a 
group  of  sycophants  about  him 
who  persuade  him  that  he  is  a 
god  and  can  say  nothing  wrong. 
It  does  not  make  them  the  less 
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dangerous  if  these  sycophants  are 
quite  honest,  virtuous,  and  sincere. 
There  are,  however,  no  doubt, 
scraps  to  be  found  in  what  is  at 
best  a  mere  basket  of  fragments, 
which  are  interesting  as  throwing 
a  little  light  upon  the  changing 
moods  of  the  great  critic  who  un- 
fortunately has  never  learnt  to  be 
critical  of  himself.  Those  regions 
with  which  his  name  is  so  much 
associated,  and  where  he  once 
reigned  supreme,  have  now,  alas  ! 
fallen  dreadfully  into  his  black 
books.  Mr  Ruskin,  like  the  Amer- 
ican gentlemen  who  are  so  sadly 
disappointed  that  Italy  has  not 
been  preserved  for  them  as  an  old 
curiosity  shop  of  gigantic  dimen- 
sions, cannot  contemplate  with  any 
command  of  himself  the  present 
state  of  Italian  affairs ;  but  his 
whimsical  peevish  complaint  of  the 
very  birds  in  Venice  that  their 
manners  are  changed  with  the 
new  regime,  is  at  least  amusing  in 
its  foolishness.  He  tells  his  cor- 
respondent that  for  once  he  has 
awakened  with  sufficient  cheerful- 
ness to  send  her  love  from  St 
Mark's  doves  : — 

"  They're  really  tiresome  now, 
among  one's  feet  in  Sfc  Mark's  Place, 
and  I  don't  know  what  it  will  come  to. 
In  old  times,  when  there  were  not 
so  many  idlers  about,  the  doves  were 
used  to  brisk  walkers,  and  moved 
away  a  foot  or  two  in  front  of  one  ; 
but  now  everybody  lounges  or  stands 
talking  about  the  Government,  and 
the  doves  won't  stir  till  one  just 
touches  them  ;  and  I,  who  walk  fast, 
am  always  expecting  to  tread  on  them, 
and  it's  a  nuisance.  If  I  only  had 
time,  I  would  fain  make  friends  with 
the  sea-gulls,  who  would  be  quite  like 
angels  if  they  would  only  stop  on  one's 
balcony.  If  there  were  the  least  bit  of 
truth  in  Darwinism,  Venice  would  have 
had  her  own  born  sea-gulls  by  this  time 
building  their  nests  at  her  thresholds." 

The  last  suggestion  sounds  pret- 
ty, though  we  are  a  little  doubtful 
what  it  means  ;  but  what  a  curious 
perversity  it  is  which  can  persuade 
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itself  that  the  brisk  and  busy 
Venice  of  to-day,  only  too  anxious 
to  have  her  share  in  trade  and  work 
like  her  fathers,  is  more  full  of  idlers 
than  the  old  benumbed  and  sorrow- 
ful city  in  the  days  when  the  tramp 
of  the  Austrian  soldiers  was  the 
most  familiar  sound  in  the  great 
square  !  "  These  wretches  of  Vene- 
tians," he  adds,  "  live  on  cigars  and 
garlic,  and  have  no  taste  in  their 
mouth  for  anything  that  God 
makes  nice."  Poor  Venetians ! 
incapable  of  currant  -  jelly  and 
Susie's  tea-cakes,  yet  not  alto- 
gether to  be  for  that  reason  aban- 
doned of  heaven. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  here  is 
a  delicate  little  picture,  not  un- 
worthy of  the  master  : — 

"  Last  Sunday  I  was  in  a  lost  church 
found  again — a  church  of  the  second 
or  third  century  dug  in  a  green  hill  of 
the  Campagna,  built  underground — 
its  secret  entrance  like  a  sand-martin's 
nest.  Such  the  temple  of  the  Lord  as 
the  King  Solomon  of  that  time  had 
to  build  it,  not  "the  mountains  of 
the  Lord's  house  shall  be  established 
above  the  hills,"  but  the  cave  of  the 
Lord's  house  as  the  fox's  hole  beneath 
them.  And  here  now,  lighted  by  the 
sun  for  the  first  time  (for  they  are 
still  digging  the  earth  from  the  steps), 
are  the  marbles  of  these  early  Chris- 
tian days,  the  first  efforts  of  their  new 
hope  to  show  itself  in  enduring  record, 
the  new  hope  of  a  Good  Shepherd — 
there  they  carved  Him,  with  a  spring 
flowing  at  his  feet,  and  round  Him 
the  cattle  of  the  Campagna  in  which 
they  had  dug  their  church,  the  very 
self-same  goats  which  this  morning 
have  been  trotting  past  my  window 
through  the  most  populous  parts  of 
Rome,  innocently  following  their 
shepherd,  tinkling  their  bells,  and 
shaking  their  long  spiral  horns  and 
white  beards  ;  the  very  same  dew- 
lapped  cattle  which  were  that  Sunday 
morning  feeding  on  the  hillside  above, 
carved  on  the  tomb-marbles  sixteen 
hundred  years  ago.  How  you  would 
have  liked  to  see  it,  Susie  ! 

"And  now  to-day  I  am  going  to 
work  in  an  eleventh  century  church 
of  quite  proud  and  victorious  Chris- 
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"tianity,  with  its  grand  bishops  and 
saints  lording  it  over  Italy.  The 
bishop's  throne,  all  marble  and  mosaic 
of  precious  colours  and  of  gold,  high 
under  the  vaulted  roof  at  the  end 
behind  the  altar  ;  and  line  upon  line 
of  pillars  of  massive  porphyry  and 
marble,  gathered  out  of  the  ruins  of 
the  temples  of  the  great  race  who  had 
persecuted  them  till  they  had  said  to 
the  hills,  Cover  us,  like  the  wicked. 
And  then  their  proud  time  came,  and 
their  enthronement  on  the  seven 
hills  :  and  now  what  is  to  be  their 
fate  once  more  ? " 

In  opposition  to  this  is  a  curi- 
ous bit  about  the  Pompeian  fres- 
coes as  embodying  "  the  great 
characteristic  of  falling  Rome  in 
her  furious  desire  of  pleasure  and 
brutal  incapability  of  it."  (As  is 
well  known,  these  frescoes  have  so 
much  in  common  with  the  early 
Christian  decorations  that  the 
learned  are  often  sorely  puzzled, 
and  doubts  exist  even  among  the 
catacombs.)  But  what  does  the 
reader  suppose  is  Mr  Ruskin's 
proof  of  this  "  furious  desire  "  and 
"brutal  incapability"? 

"  The  walls  of  Pompeii  are  covered 
with  paintings  meant  only  to  give 
pleasure  ;  but  nothing  they  represent 
is  beautiful  or  delightful ;  and  yes- 
terday, among  other  calumniated  and 
caricatured  birds,  I  saw  one  of  my  Su- 
sie's pets,  a  peacock,  and  he  had  only 
eleven  eyes  in  his  tail.  Fancy  the 
feverish  wretchedness  of  the  humanity 
which,  in  mere  pursuit  of  pleasure  and 
power,  had  reduced  itself  to  see  no 
more  than  eleven  eyes  in  a  peacock's 
tail !  What  were  the  Cyclops  to  this  ? " 

How  Susie  must  have  lifted  up 
her  hands  and  eyes  in  horror ! 
But  fancy  the  blinded  folly  of  the 
humanity  which,  in  mere  pursuit 
of  a  little  money  or  a  little  foolish 
aesthetic  gossip,  should  have  per- 
suaded itself  to  expose  to  profane 
eyes  the  master's  little  shrill  aber- 
rations of  judgment  in  this  extra- 
ordinary way ! 

The  following,  however,  though 
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still  in  the  querulous  key,  has 
a  little  whimsical  extravagance 
which  may  be  forgiven.  It  is 
written  from  Assisi,  where  Mr 
Ruskin  no  doubt  had  a  sufficient- 
ly sad  task  among  the  decaying 
Giottos  over  St  Francis's  grave. 

"I  have  been  having  a  bad  time 
lately,  and  have  no  heart  to  write  to 
you.  Very  difficult  and  melancholy 
work,  deciphering  what  remains  of  a 
great  painter  among  stains  of  ruin 
and  blotches  of  repair  of  five  hundred 
years'  gathering.  It  makes  one  sad- 
der than  idleness,  which  is  saying 
much. 

"  I  was  greatly  nattered  and  petted 
by  a  saying  in  one  of  your  last  letters 
about  the  difficulty  I  had  in  unpacking 
my  mind.  That  is  true:  one  of  my  chief 
troubles  at  present  is  with  the  quan- 
tity of  things  I  want  to  say  at  once. 
But  you  don't  know  how  I  find  things 
I  laid  by  carefully  in  it,  all  mouldy 
and  moth-eaten  when  I  take  them 
out ;  and  what  a  lot  of  mending  and 
airing  they  need,  and  what  a  weari- 
some and  bothering  business  it  is 
compared  to  the  early  packing ;  one 
used  to  be  so  proud  to  get  things  into 
the  corners  neatly  !  I  nave  been  fail- 
ing in  my  drawings,  too,  and  I'm  in 
a  horrible  inn  kept  by  a  Garibaldian 
bandit ;  and  the  various  sorts  of  dis- 
gusting dishes  sent  up  to  look  like  a 
dinner,  and  to  be  charged  for,  are  a 
daily  increasing  horror  and  amaze- 
ment to  me.  They  succeed  in  getting 
everything  bad  ;  no  exertion,  no  in- 
vention, could  produce  such  badness,  I 
believe,  anywhere  else.  The  hills  are 
covered  for  leagues  with  olive-trees, 
and  the  oil's  bad  ;  there  are  no  such 
lovely  cattle  anywhere  in  the  world, 
and  the  butter's  bad  ;  half  the  country- 
people  are  shepherds,  and  there's  no 
mutton  ;  hah*  the  old  women  walk 
about  with  a  pig  tied  to  their  waists, 
but  there's  no  pork  ;  the  vine  grows 
wild  everywhere,  and  the  wine  would 
make  my  teeth  drop  out  of  my  head 
if  I  took  a  glass  of  it ;  there  are  no 
strawberries,  no  oranges,  no  melons  ; 
the  cherries  are  as  hard  as  their 
stones,  the  beans  only  good  for  horses 
or  Jack-and-the-beanstalk  ;  and  this 
is  the  size  of  the  biggest  asparagus  "  (a 
drawing  like  a  feather  from  a  spar- 
row's wing). 
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In  short,  Italy,  once  so  dear,  is 
abandoned  of  heaven  and  hope, 
and  there  are  signs  that  the  rest 
of  the  earth,  England  included, 
will  soon  be  as  bad  as  Italy ;  though 
with  a  few  Susies,  if  that  might 
be,  to  help  her,  even  that  forsaken 
country  might  yet  be  within  reach 
of  hope. 

One  of  the  funniest  things  in 
this  collection  of  wonderful  self- 
betrayals  is  Mr  Ruskin's  confes- 
sion of  pleasure  in  the  occasional 
wounds  he  is  conscious  of  giv- 
ing. He  is  much  interested  in 
wasps,  about  which  he  reads  a 
book,  where  he  finds  it  asserted 
that  these  insects  are  in  reality 
belied  and  innocent  creatures,  mor- 
ally superior  to  bees.  "  They  have 
a  tiresome  way  of  inspecting  one 
too  closely  sometimes,  I  think,"  he 
adds  humorously ;  then,  carried 
away  by  his  new  information,  gives 
vent  with  acrid  fun  and  mischief 
to  an  expression  of  self  -  satis- 
faction. "  I  wonder,"  he  says, 
"how  the  clergymen's  wives  will 
feel  after  the  next  '  Fors '  or  two. 
I've  done  a  bit  to-day  which  I 
think  will  go  in  with  a  shiver. 
Do  you  recollect  the  curious  thrill 
there  is,  the  cold  tingle  of  the  pang 
of  a  nice  deep  wasp-sting  ? "  Some 
of  Mr  Ruskin's  victims  know  it 
well.  But  Susie,  let  us  hope, 
scolded,  if  she  ever  ventured  to 
scold. 

It  is  unpardonable  to  deliver 
over  the  familiar  name  of  a  gentle 
and  charming  old  lady,  whose  little 
utterances  about  her  birds  and 
beasts,  when  she  is  not  on  her 
knees  before  Mr  Ruskin,  are  very 
pretty  and  true,  to  be  bandied 
about  by  the  public  ;  and  still  more 
cruel  to  betray  a  man  of  fine  genius 
in  his  age  and  misfortunes  :  but 
we  protest  this  is  no  doing  of  ours, 
and  we  only  desire  that  a  sharp  gen- 
eral consent  of  opinion  should  pre- 


vent henceforward  the  intellectual 
toadies  from  making  a  fool  of  their 
master. 

When  a  man  does  this  for  him- 
self, it  cannot,  alas,  be  helped  ! 
Is  the  young  and  lively  genius  of 
Mr  Louis  Stevenson  getting  to 
this  unhappy  stage  ?  We  ask  the 
question  with  a  little  alarm  and 
consternation,  seeing  that  the  new 
little  volume l  which  has  just  come 
out  of  his  retirement  has  received 
the  credit  of  discussion  in  all  the 
literary  prints,  and  quotation  and 
praise — so  that  it  may  be  simply 
the  absence  of  appreciative  faculty 
on  our  own  part  which  makes  us 
feel  it  to  be  a  trifling  with  the 
interest  excited  by  a  very  genuine 
and  well-deserved  fame.  We  yield 
to  none  in  our  admiration  for  the 
delightful  style,  the  refined  hum- 
our, the  spontaneous  and  brilliant 
fun  of  our  countryman.  He  has 
had  the  honour  of  founding  a  new 
school  of  fictitious  literature,  in 
which,  though  there  have  been 
miraculous  successors,  no  one,  to 
our  liking,  has  ever  come  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  '  Treasure  Island.' 
And  his  later  book,  '  Kidnapped,' 
though  perhaps  not  so  pleasing  to 
the  populace,  has  still  higher  and 
more  beautiful  qualities.  But—- 
Mr Stevenson  is  still  young ;  in 
his  own  personality  he  is  exceed- 
ingly interesting,  we  have  no  man- 
ner of  doubt,  to  a  large  and  varied 
circle.  Might  we  venture  to  hint, 
to  suggest,  that  it  would  be  well  to 
be  content  with  that  affectionate 
appreciation,  and  not  allow  him- 
self to  be  deluded  into  thinking 
that  his  house,  and  his  doctors, 
and  his  gardeners,  and  the  pretty 
presents  he  makes  to  his  friends, 
are  equally  absorbing  in  their  in- 
terest to  a  large  and  already  much 
occupied  public  ?  Nobody  who  is 
in  the  habit  of  sitting  with  us  from 
time  to  time  in  this  Old  Saloon, 
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and  sharing  in  our  literary  diver- 
sions, will  doubt,  for  instance,  of 
our  attachment  to  our  distinguished 
contemporary,  Mr  Andrew  Lang. 
That  delightful  commentator  upon 
books  and  men  tells  us  that  he 
and  we  had  nearly  or  altogether 
come  to  blows  upon  a  recent 
occasion.  But  no !  our  courteous 
friend  has  deceived  himself — our 
little  differences  of  opinion  are  no 
more  than  enough  to  give  a  little 
flavour  to  agreement.  We  applaud 
when  his  lance  hurtles  through 
the  air,  and  nails  an  offender  to 
the  dust,  knowing  that  any  little 
winged  shaft  he  may  send  in  our 
own  direction  is  benevolently  in- 
tended as  a  stimulant,  not  as  a 
weapon  of  offence.  But  with  all 
our  love  for  him,  we  are  conscious 
of  a  faint  titillation  in  our  throat 
— a  little  excitement  of  the  risible 
muscles — when  we  hear  him  ad- 
dressed in  public  as  "  Dear  Andrew 
of  the  brindled  hair."  And  we 
yield  to  no  one  in  our  regard  for 
Mr  Henry  James.  His  fine  if 
sometimes  hesitating  utterances 
are  dear  to  us.  When  he  leads 
upon  the  stage  a  fantastic  prin- 
cess, though  he  takes  a  long  time, 
a  very  long  time,  in  describing  her, 
we  listen  to  him,  every  word,  with 
a  gravity  equal  to  his  own.  But 
when  we  read  in  a  printed  book 
that  the  Venetian  mirror  at  Skerry- 
vore,  which  is  not  a  lighthouse  but 
Mr  Stevenson's  house  at  Bourne- 
mouth— waits,  as  the  climax  of  an 
existence  which  has  seen  many 
pretty  things  in  its  native  palaces 
and  elsewhere, 

"  Until  the  door 
Open,  and  the  Prince  of  men, 
Henry  James,  shall  come  again," 

we— well,  not  to  put  too  fine  a 
point  upon  it,  we  laugh.  We  pre- 
sume Mr  James  laughed  too ;  and 
we  can  scarcely  doubt,  though  not 
perhaps  given  to  blushing,  felt  a 


little  heat  mounting  to  his  ears. 
It  is  not  permitted,  even  to  a 
man  of  genius,  to  make  his  friends, 
even  when  they  too  are  men  of 
genius,  absurd.  The  world  has 
nothing  to  do  with  these  little 
endearments.  It  is  an  American 
fashion  quite  unworthy  of  impor- 
tation, and,  as  English  authors 
may  see,  looking  sadly  ridiculous 
when  Mr  Lowell,  for  instance, 
calls  upon  us  to  admire  a  number 
of  men  of  Harvard  by  their  names 
which  we  never  heard  before.  Per- 
haps it  rather  adds  than  takes 
away  from  the  absurdity  when 
they  are  names  which  we  have 
heard.  The  most  Christian  critic 
can  scarcely  refrain  from  a  chuckle 
of  delight  when  he  sees  his  friend 
opposite  branded  as  Prince  of  men. 
What  did  the  Venetian  mirror  con- 
tinue to  say  when  it  reflected  that 
bland  image  ?  It  would  rather 
have  had  the  Princess,  we'll  go 
bail. 

Let  us  address  Mr  Stevenson 
in  a  verse  of  his  own,  with  all 
the  force  of  affectionate  remon- 
strance : — 

Sing   clearlier,    Muse,    or  evermore  be 

still ! 

Sing  truer  or  no  longer  sing  ! 
No    more    the    voice     of     melancholy 

Jaques, 

To  wake  a  weeping  echo  in  the  hill. 
But  as  the  boy,  the  pirate  of  the  spring, 
From   the    green   elm   a   living    linnet 

takes, 
One  natural  verse  recapture — then  be 

still. 

These  are  precisely  our  senti- 
ments, expressed  in  more  admi- 
rable language.  We  return  the 
tuneful  couplets  to  the  author  with 
a  respectful  salutation. 

The  following  poem  is  still  on 
the  inexhaustible  subject  of  the  au- 
thor's own  surroundings,  being  the 
house  (as  we  presume — if  we  are 
wrong,  that  no  doubt  accounts  in 
some  measure  for  the  superiority 
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of  the  poetry)  in  which  the  Vene- 
tian mirror  hangs  : — 

THE   HOUSE  .BEAUTIFUL. 

"A  naked  house,  a  naked  moor, 
A  shivering  pool  before  the  door  ; 
A  garden  bare  of  flowers  and  fruit, 
And  poplars  at  the  garden  foot. 
Such  is  the  place  that  I  live  in, 
Bleak  without  and  bare  within. 

"  Yet  shall  yon  ragged  moor  receive 
The  incomparable  pomp  of  eve, 
And  the  cold  glories  of  the  dawn 
Behind  yon  shivering  trees  be  drawn  ; 
And    when   the   wind    from    place    to 

place 
.)oth    the    unmoored    cloud  -  galleons 

chase, 

\  on  garden  gloom  and  gleam  again, 
With  leaping  sun,  with  glancing  rain. 
Here  shall  the  wizard  moon  ascend 
The  heavens,  in  the  crimson  end 
Of  day's  declining  splendour  ;  here 
The  army  of  the  stars  appear. 
The  neighbour  hollows,  dry  or  wet, 
Spring  shall  with  tender  flowers  beset ; 
And  oft  the  morning  muser  see 
Larks  rising  from  the  broomy  lea, 
And  every  fairy  wheel  and  thread 
Of  cobweb  dew-bediamonded. 
When  daisies  go  shall  winter  time 
Silver  the  simple  grass  with  rime  ; 
Autumnal  frosts  enchant  the  pool, 
And  make  the  cart-ruts  beautiful ; 
And  when  snow  -  bright  the  moor  ex- 
pands, 
How    shall    your    children   clap    their 

hands ! 

To  make  this  earth  our  hermitage, 
A  cheerful  and  a  changeful  page, 
God's  bright  and  intricate  device 
Of  days  and  seasons  doth  suffice. " 

This  is  very  charming  and 
pretty,  and  sufficiently  impersonal 
to  command  the  general  sympathy 
of  all  who  have  houses  and  live 
therein,  and  find  their  homely  roofs 
glorified  with  sunrisings  and  sun- 
settings  every  day.  We  are  temp- 
ted also  to  quote  an  address  to 
the  poet's  father,  in  which  there 
is  all  the  honest  pride  of  a  good 
lineage  and  a  personal  feeling  more 
justifiable  than  that  which  shines 
through  his  addresses  to  contem- 
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porary  friends.  He  describes  how 
the  life-work  of  that  engineer  father 
has  been  devoted  to  the  "  lighting 
up  of  our  wild  coasts  "  : — 

"  Not  now  obscure,  since  thou  and 
thine  are  there, 

And  bright  on  the  lone  isle,  the  found- 
ered reef, 

The  long  resounding  headland -Pharos 
stands. 

These  are  thy  works,  0  father,  these 

thy  crown ; 
Whether  on  high  the  air  be  pure,  they 

shine 
Along   the   yellowing   sunset,    and   all 

night 
Among  the  unnumbered  stars  of  God 

they  shine ; 
Or   whether   fogs   arise,    and   far   and 

wide 
The  low  sea-level  drown — each  finds  a 

tongue, 

And  all  night  long  the  tolling  bell  re- 
sounds : 

So  shine,  so  toll,  till  night  be  overpast, 
Till  the  stars  vanish,  till  the  sun  return, 
And  in  the  haven  rides  the  fleet  secure. 

In   the  first   hour  the   seaman   in  his 

skiff 
Moves  through  the  unmoving  bay,  to 

where  the  town 
Its   earliest   smoke   into    the    air    up- 

breathes, 
And  the  rough  hazels  climb  along  the 

beach ; 
To   the   tugg'd    oar   the    distant   echo 

speaks. 
The  ship  lies  resting  where,  by  reef  and 

roost, 
Thou  and  thy  lights  have  led  her  like  a 

child. 

This  hast  thou  done,  and  I — can  I  be 

base  ? 

I  must  arise,  O  father,  and  to  port 
Some   lost   complaining    seaman    pilot 

home. " 

We  may  indicate  here,  as  worth 
the  reader's  while,  a  striking  little 
poem  called  "  The  Celestial  Sur- 
geon," an  address  to  a  mother,  "  It 
is  not  yours,  O  Mother,  to  com- 
plain," and  if  he  is  polemically 
minded,  "Our  Lady  of  the  Snows," 
and  sundry  of  the  poems  called 
3  A 
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"  Skerry  vore" — but  advise  him  to 
leave  out  the  more  purely  per- 
sonal part,  unless  he  happens  to 
have  a  stronger  interest  in  Mr 
Louis  Stevenson  than  in  poetry :  in 
which  case  he  will  probably  like  to 
know  what  that  gentleman  thinks 
of  the  onion,  that  it  is  the 

"  Rose  among  roots,  the  maiden  fair, 
Wine-scented,  and  poetic  soul, 
Of  the  capacious  salad-bowl," 

and  various  other  oddish  things. 
All  this,  however,  is  but  the  half 
of  the  volume.  The  second  part 
is  taken  up  with  verses — in  Scots. 
Now  be  it  far  from  us  to  say  that 
no  man  is  to  write  in  Scots,  or 
what  Mr  Stevenson  calls  "  Lallan," 
because  Burns  has  made  that  lan- 
guage classic  ;  but  we  do  feel  that 
there  is  a  rashness  almost  blasphe- 
mous in  the  proceeding,  when  a  new 
rhymester  takes  up  the  measure 
of  the  "  Second  Epistle  to  Davie," 
and  puts  some  very  commonplace 
sentiments  into  it,  with  a  little 
lecture  on  the  pronunciation  of 
vowels  before  it,  and  a  fear  in  the 
middle  of  it  that  somebody  may 
take  up  the  book  in  after-ages — 

"  May  find  an'  read  me,  an'  be  sair 

Perplexed,  puir  brither  ! 

What  tongue  does  yon  auld  bookie 


He'll  speir,  and  I,  his  mou'  to  steik, 
No  bein'  fit  to  write  in  Greek, 

I  wrote  in  Lallan  ; 
Dear  to  my  heart  as  the  peat -reek, 

Auld  as  Tantallon. 

Few  spak'  it  then,  and  noo  there's 
nane  " — 

Does  Mr  Stevenson  really  sup- 
pose that  his  address  of  "  The 
Maker  to  Posterity "  will  survive 
to  puzzle  the  antiquaries  when 
the  works  of  that  ploughman 
whose  life  we  are  aware  he  does 
not  approve  of,  have  disappeared 
into  the  dust  of  ages?  Does  he 
believe  that  any  man  in  his  senses, 


or  woman  either,  will  find  in  these 
poetical  exercises  any  thing  but  faint 
echoes  of 

' '  Him  who  walked  in  glory  and  in  joy, 
Following  his-  plough  along  the  moun- 
tain-side "  ? 

Let  us  not  lose  our  temper  with 
this  rash  young  man.  Much  ap- 
plause has,  we  fear,  turned  his 
head.  Having  nothing  in  the 
world  to  say  in  "  Lallan  "  which 
he  could  not  say  better  in  his 
ordinary  fine  speecji  (pleasantly 
breathing  a  Scotticism  here  and 
there,  we  are  glad  to  say,  much 
more  characteristic  than  the 
"  Scots "),  he  has  framed  his 
verses  very  nicely,  and  brought 
out  the  different  ow's  and  ou's  and 
o's  in  a  manner  which  does  credit 
to  his  breeding.  But  Mr  Steven- 
son is  no  rival  of  Burns,  who 
spoke  his  natural  tongue,  and  had 
a  great  many  of  the  most  lovely 
and  delightful  things  to  say  in  it ; 
and  when  he  speaks  of  his  little 
pipings  as  likely  to  perplex  a 
world  which  has  the  -works  of 
that  great  poet  before  it,  he  says 
a  very  silly  thing,  quite  unworthy 
of  any  good  sense  he  may  happen 
to  possess,  and  highly  injurious  to 
his  unquestionable  genius.  Let 
us  be  done  with  this  foolish  self- 
opinion  and  disrespect.  To  be 
pious  about  the  lighthouse  is 
pretty,  to  be  impious  about  the 
fathers  of  one's  tongue  and 
thoughts  is  detestable.  The  hapless 
youth  even  challenges  comparison, 
and  writes  about  three  bewildered 
men  and  the  moon  as  if  —  we 
shudder  at  the  thought ! — he  had 
forgotten  how  Willie  once  brewed 
a  peck  o'  maut.  '  Maga '  is  merciful. 
She  regards  the  erring  and  fool- 
hardy singer  as  a  son.  "  Oh, 
Louis  of  the  awful  cheek  !  "  as  he 
has  been  addressed,  we  believe, 
in  more  familiar  strains.  But  we 
hope  he  will  not  do  it  any  more. 
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It  is  America  that  is  the  cause 
of  it  all — America  which  thrusts 
in  her  little  reputations  upon  us, 
and  so  swears  they  are  of  the  first 
rank,  that  with  a  gasp,  and  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  yet  with  wonderful 
searchings  of  heart,  we  give  a  feeble 
assent.  A  living  dog  is  better — 
that  big  continent  thinks — than  a 
dead  lion  ;  and  if  Longfellow  is  as 
worthy  of  Westminster  as  Shake- 
speare himself — or  at  least  as  Dry- 
den  and  Pope  and  Coleridge — why 
should  not  Mr  Robert  Louis  Ste- 
venson be  better  than  Robert 
Burns  1  Mr  Ruskin  calls  a  bit  of 
Shakespeare  a  "Willy  quotation" 
— after  condoning  which  we  must 
for  ever  applaud  the  Frenchman's 
"divine  Williams."  Where  do  we 
all  expect  to  go  to,  after  such  irre- 
verences and  blasphemies  1  The 
answer  is  but  too  pat  and  ready — 
to  America !  from  whence  we  are 
always  receiving  some  notability 
whom  we  are  requested  to  place 
immediately  on  a  level  with  our 
greatest  names.  The  last  of  these 
distinguished  visitors  is  Dr  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  whose  claim  is 
of  such  long  standing  that  we  do 
not  grudge  to  take  him  individu- 
ally on  his  own  word  and  on  that 
of  his  friends,  and  who  sends  us 
back,  in  return  for  our  hospitali- 
ties, a  book  of  old-gentlemanly  re- 
miniscences, with  which  there  is 
no  particular  fault  to  find.  "  So- 
ciety "  received  the  old  doctor 
meekly,  and  asked  him  everywhere, 
asking  also  from  one  puzzled  host 
to  another,  "  What  has  he  writ- 
ten?" There  are,  however,  a 
good  many  people,  chiefly  out 
of  society,  who  have  read  the 
"  Philosopher  of  the  Breakfast 
Table,"  and  to  whom  the  author 
was  interesting  for'  many  pretty 
things  he  has  said,  amid  a  good 


deal  which  the  profane  call  twad- 
dle. But  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic  it  is  Addison  with 
whom  they  compare  Dr  Holmes, 
and  other  writers  of  the  first 
rank,  and  we  are  asked  to  bow 
down  as  to  a  planet,  when  we 
should  be  delighted  to  own  the 
pleasant  rays  of  a  little  twinkling 
star.  This  transposition  of  mag- 
nitudes is  doing  serious  harm  in 
England.  Society,  it  is  true, 
avenges  itself  in  its  usual  heartless 
and  irresponsible  way  by  seizing 
upon  the  Honourable  Will  Cody, 
otherwise  Buffalo  Bill,  and  raising 
him  to  the  same  honours ;  but 
the  literary  world  has  not  that 
safety-valve,  and  nobody  can  doubt 
that  there  is  much  less  literary 
discrimination  than  there  used  to 
be  before  Longfellow  secured  that 
inappropriate  position  in  the  Ab- 
bey. Why  should  he  be  there? 
Not  because  we  think  him  a  great 
poet,  but  to  please  America,  for 
which  end  we  are  day  by  day  get- 
ting more  and  more  confused  in 
our  minds,  no  longer  able  to  dis- 
criminate what  is  great  from  what 
is  small. 

Dr  Wendell  Holmes's  recollec- 
tions l  are  gentle  reading,  not 
likely  to  excite  or  exhaust.  He 
has  outlived  those  enthusiasms  on 
which  his  countrymen  pique  them- 
selves, and  indulges  in  no  super- 
latives about  the  things  he  saw. 
Westminster  Abbey  produced  only 
upon  him  "a  distinct  sense  of  be- 
ing overcrowded." 

"It  appears  too  much  like  a  lapi- 
dary's store-room.  Look  up  at  the 
lofty  roof  which  we  willingly  pardon 
for  shutting  out  the  heaven  above  us 
— at  least  in  an  average  London  day ; 
look  down  at  the  floor  and  think  of 
what  precious  relics  it  covers ;  but 
do  not  look  round  you  with  the  hope 
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of  getting  any  clear  concentrated  satis- 
fying effect  from  this  great  museum  of 
gigantic  funereal  bric-a-brac." 

It  is  rather,  on  the  whole,  we 
allow,  a  satisfaction  to  hear  an 
American  haver  in  this  way. 
They  are  generally  apt  to  put  on 
quite  a  superior  aesthetic  appreci- 
ation beyond  anything  the  poor 
Britisher  is  capable  of,  just  as  the 
German  sets  up  for  knowing  our 
Shakespeare  better  than  we  do.  Dr 
Holmes  speaks  with  not  much  more 
reverence  of  Windsor ;  but  then  he 
bursts  forth  into  tender  enthusiasm 
over  the  hawthorns  in  the  park,  not 
knowing  what  the  lovely  "  May  " 
was  till  then,  and  over  the  cuckoo 
in  the  sky,  which  he  had  never 
heard.  Strange  to  think  of  these 
familiar  delights  as  unknown ! 
And  if  he  is  contemptuous  of 
Westminster  he  does  full  justice 
to  Salisbury,  and  to  nature  gen- 
erally and  the  trees  everywhere. 
His  excitement  while  measuring 
an  elm  in  Magdalen  grounds,  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  not  prove 
bigger  (which  it  did)  than  one  at 
Springfield,  is  amusing,  and  his 
mingled  candour  and  regret  to  find 
himself  vanquished.  The  spirit 
of  rivalry  is  not,  we  fear,  so  strong 
in  the  English  bosom.  However, 
Dr  Holmes,  after  pointing  our 
moral  about  our  American  visitors 
in  general,  writes  himself  into  our 
favour  in  particular  as  he  goes 
on.  Here  and  there  is  a  bit  of 
nature  which  makes  us  truly  kin. 
And  we  think  few  readers  will 
refuse  to  be  touched  by  the  fol- 
lowing pathetic  bit  of  personal 
experience : — 

"  One  incident  of  our  excursion  to 
Stonehenge  had  a  significance  for  me 
which  renders  it  memorable  in  my 


personal  experience.  As  we  drove 
over  the  barren  plain,  one  of  the  party 
suddenly  exclaimed,  '  Look,  look  !  see 
the  lark  rising.'  I  looked  up  with 
the  rest.  There  was  the  bright  blue 
sky,  but  not  a  speck  upon  it  which 
my  eyes  could  distinguish^  Again 
one  called  out,  '  Hark,  hark  !  hear 
him  singing.'  I  listened,  but  not  a 
sound  reached  my  ear.  Was  it  strange 
that  I  felt  a  momentary  pang  1  Those 
that  look  out  at  the  windows  are  dar- 
kened, and  all  the  daughters  of  music 
are  laid  low.  Was  I  never  to  hear  or 
see  again  the  soaring  songster  at 
heaven's  gate,  unless — unless,  if  our 
mild  humanised  theology  promises 
truly,  I  may  perhaps  hereafter  listen 
to  him  singing  far  below  me  ?  For 
in  whatever  world  I  may  find  myself, 
I  hope  I  shall  always  love  our  poor 
little  spheroid,  so  long  my  home " 

We  break  off  abruptly  here,  out 
of  love  and  kindness,  to  spare  this 
pretty  passage  a  metaphor  which 
floats  after  it.  Gentle  reader,  you 
would  not  like  to  hear  that  meta- 
phor any  more  than  you  would 
wish  to  read  in  the  passage  about 
the  cuckoo  that  Dr  Wendell 
Holmes  could  not  help  thinking 
how  well  the  bird  imitated  the 
cuckoo-clock  at  home  !  On  second 
thoughts,  however,  to  satisfy  your 
curiosity,  you  shall  have  the  meta- 
phor dissociated  from  the  text, 
that  the  touching  little  fragment 
above  may  not  be  spoiled.  "  Like 
a  gilded  globule  swimming  in  the 
sunlight,"  is  what  Dr  Wendell 
Holmes  says.  What  matter  ?  The 
kind  ohi  gentleman  is  a  doctor  as 
well  as  an  American  ! 

It  may  be  said  that  all  these 
little  records  of  persons  are  flimsy 
productions  with  which  to  fill  a 
library  table.  And  so  they  are. 
Next  time  our  courteous  reader 
shall  have  more  substantial  fare. 
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DR  INGRAM'S  history  of  the  Irish 
Union  has  filled  Mr  Gladstone 
with  a  vehement,  if  not  a  right- 
eous, indignation.  Twenty  -  five 
pages  of  the  October  number  of 
the  '  Nineteenth  Century '  are  de- 
voted to  a  denunciation  rather 
than  a  review  of  this  terrible 
book.  Mr  Gladstone  asserts  that 
"it  is  no  history  at  all";  Dr 
Ingram  is  dubbed  "an  easy-going 
fabulist,"  an  "  historiaster "  (as 
distinguished  from  an  historian), 
a  man  of  "loud  and  boisterous 
pretensions,"  guilty  of  "  a  want  of 
all  Irish  feeling,"  of  a  "  blank  un- 
acquaintance  with  Irish  history  at 
large,"  of  "bold  inventions"  and 
"overmastering  prejudices,"  whose 
work  "  remains  available  only  to 
indicate  ground  which  should  be 
avoided  by  every  conscientious  and 
intelligent  historian."  In  the  teeth 
of  this  vocabulary  of  anathema,  it 
would  require  some  courage  to  de- 
fend either  the  author  or  his  book 
against  the  vituperation  with  which 
both  are  assailed,  if  the  assailant 
had  not,  in  the  ardour  of  his  at- 
tack, exposed  certain  vulnerable 
points  in  his  own  armour  to  which 
the  attention  of  all  "  conscientious 
and  intelligent "  people,  whether 
"  historians,"  "  historiasters,"  or 
others,  ought  certainly  to  be 
directed. 

Let  me  in  the  first  place  quote 
a  sentence  of  Mr  Gladstone's  which 
deserves  special  and  immediate 
notice.  After  stating  that  he  does 
not  intend  to  give  a  history  of  the 
Union,  but  to  prove  that  Dr  Ingram 
has  not  done  so,  he  goes  on  to  say 
— "  I  have  for  some  time  past  done 
my  best  to  form  some  acquaintance 
with  the  past  experiences  of  un- 
happy Ireland,  and  /  now  know  just 
enough  to  be  aware  that  my  know- 


ledge is  most  imperfect,  and  to  have 
an  inkling  of  the  magnitude  and 
complexity  of  the  business."  Who 
is  it  that  writes  these  words  ?  It 
is  the  statesman  who,  so  long  ago 
as  twenty  years,  entered  upon  a 
legislative  crusade  against  the 
Established  Church,  and  immedi- 
ately afterwards  against  the  Land 
system  of  Ireland — two  institutions 
to  deal  with  which  required,  above 
any  others  which  can  be  imagined, 
deep  knowledge  of  the  history  and 
"  past  experiences  "  of  the  country 
in  which  they  existed,  and  which, 
without  such  knowledge,  could 
neither  be  fairly  dealt  with  nor 
properly  understood.  Yet  Mr 
Gladstone  unhesitatingly  legis- 
lated upon  both  these  subjects  in 
great  detail ;  he  carried  through 
Parliament  the  disestablishment 
and  disendowment  of  the  Church, 
and  the  entire  revolution  of  the 
system  of  Land  Tenure  in  Ire- 
land; and  now,  forsooth,  in  the 
year  of  grace  1887,  he  calmly 
informs  us  that  his  knowledge 
of  the  "  experiences  "  of  the  coun- 
try for  which  he  thus  legislat- 
ed is  still  "  most  imperfect,"  and 
that  he  has  only  just  arrived  at 
"  an  inkling  of  the  magnitude  and 
complexity  of  the  business."  Was 
ever  such  a  confession  of  rashness 
in  the  past  and  ignorance  in  the 
present  offered  to  the  public  by  a 
responsible  statesman?  Was  ever 
a  better  example  of  the  same  rash- 
ness afforded  than  in  the  intem- 
perate violence  with  which,  with 
this  confession  of  "  most  imperfect 
knowledge  "  still  in  his  mouth,  he 
assails  the  man  who  has  ventured 
to  adopt  a  different  reading  from 
his  own  of  the  history  of  "the 
past  experiences  of  unhappy  Ire- 
land "  1  But  it  is  impossible  to 
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please  Mr  Gladstone,  either  by 
attempting  to  write  history  or 
by  abstaining  from  doing  so.  He 
is  angry  with  Dr  Ingram  for 
having  written  a  history,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  blames  his  op- 
ponents "in  the  great  Irish  con- 
troversy of  the  day"  for  not 
having  done  so.  He  complains 
that,  "  as  regards  the  history 
either  of  Ireland  generally  or  of 
the  Union,"  their  speeches  "  have 
presented  a  dismal  blank,"  and, 
"  with  exceptions  altogether  in- 
significant," they  have  "  declined 
to  enter  the  historic  field."  At 
the  same  time,  he  asserts  that 
"  much  effort  has  been  made,  by 
the  party  of  Home  Rule  in  Ire- 
land, to  supply  the  British  public 
with  historical  information." 

It  never  seems  to  strike  Mr 
Gladstone  that  no  new  historical 
work  is  necessary  to  contradict  the 
various  travesties  of  history  with 
which  he  has  from  time  to  time 
startled  the  world  ;  and  that,  so  far 
as  regards  the  "tracts  and  articles" 
in  which  "much  has  been  told,"  if 
these  have  mainly  proceeded  from 
the  "party  of  Home  Rule,"  it  is 
because  it  has  been  necessary  for 
that  party  to  impose  a  new  reading 
of  history  upon  mankind,  and  to 
endeavour  to  persuade  the  public 
that  they  have  hitherto  misread  or 
misunderstood  the  records  of  the 
past,  and  have  been  deceived  by 
all  previous  writers  as  to  the  real 
history  of  their  country. 

Unionist  speakers  and  writers, 
however,  have  again  and  again 
contradicted  some  of  the  historical 
fallacies  which  have  been  so  reck- 
lessly advanced  by  Mr  Gladstone 
himself  as  well  as  by  other  Home- 
Rulers,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  a 
new  history,  by  whomsoever  writ- 
ten, would  carry  conviction  to  any 
one  in  the  present  state  of  the  con- 
troversy. There  are  already  plenty 
of  partisan  writers  whose  views 


upon  the  Union  will  be  accepted 
or  rejected  according  to  the  politi- 
cal inclinations  of  their  readers. 
Mr  Gladstone  himself,  whilst  pro- 
fessing to  be  opposed  to  the  "  re- 
peal of  the  Union,"  has  recom- 
mended his  disciples  specially  to 
study  O'Connell's  Memoir,  which 
was  written  mainly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advocating  that  "  repeal  " ; 
and  he  has  evidently  schooled  his 
mind  to  accept  no  evidence  which 
does  not  tell  in  favour  of  his  own 
views  of  the  Irish  question.  This 
is  abundantly  proved  in  the  re- 
view to  which  I  am  now  calling 
attention ;  and  as  my  time  and 
space  are  limited,  and  I  have, 
moreover,  no  doubt  that  Dr  In- 
gram will  himself  in  due  course 
give  the  writer  "  a  Roland  for  his 
Oliver,"  I  purpose  at  present  only 
to  notice  some  special  points  upon 
which  Mr  Gladstone  appears  to 
me  to  misread  history,  to  reiterate 
statements  which  have  been  al- 
ready proved  to  be  incorrect,  and 
to  press  harshly  and  unjustly 
against  his  own  country  and  her 
statesmen. 

Upon  one  subject,  indeed,  the 
Separatist  leader  may  be  said  to 
score  a  point  against  his  opponent, 
who  (page  55),  in  speaking  of 
Grattan's  Parliament  and  the  Irish 
Act  of  1793,  which  gave  the  fran- 
chise to  the  Catholics,  says  that 
the  English  Government  "  did  not 
venture  to  refuse  the  King's  assent 
to  that  Act."  Mr  Gladstone  is 
perfectly  right  in  his  counter- 
statement  that  the  measure  in 
question  was  introduced  and 
"  pressed  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment on  the  Irish  Parliament." 
But,  in  his  eager  anxiety  to  get  the 
better  of  his  antagonist,  he  does  not 
see  where  this  statement  lands  him. 
It  goes  to  prove  two  things  upon 
which  I  have  laid  stress  in  former 
articles,  and  which  Mr  Gladstone 
would  appear  by  his  previous  line 
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of  argument  to  have  hitherto 
denied.  First,  that  "Grattan's 
Parliament "  was,  as  in  truth  the 
parliament  of  a  weak  country 
joined  to  a  strong  one  must  always 
be,  subservient  to  the  Government 
and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  ; 
and  therefore  Mr  Gladstone's  for- 
mer view,  that  "  Grattan's  Parlia- 
ment "  was  "  free,"  and  engaged  in 
"  working  out  the  regeneration  of 
Ireland  patiently  and  steadily," 
falls  to  the  ground.  Secondly, 
that  the  Catholics  had  more  to 
hope  from  the  policy  and  action  of 
the  British  Government  than  from 
the  Irish  Protestant  Parliament  of 
1782-1800;  and  that  the  "pres- 
sure" of  that  Government  in 
their  favour  in  1793  was  not  un- 
likely to  have  inclined  their  minds 
to  that  Union,  wherein  and  where- 
by they  might  reasonably  have 
expected  to  receive  still  further 
consideration. 

Mr  Gladstone,  indeed,  is  incon- 
sistent, even  in  the  review  before 
me,  upon  the  question  of  the  posi- 
tion really  occupied  by  "  Grattan's 
Parliament."  For  whilst  he  tells 
us,  in  the  passage  to  which  I  have 
just  alluded,  that  the  gift  of  the 
franchise  to  the  Catholics  was  ex- 
torted by  the  "  pressure "  of  the 
British  Government,  he  subse- 
quently declares  (p.  453)  that 
"  the  Irish  Parliament  gave  what 
the  British  Parliament  would 
not  have  given.  It  readily  en- 
franchised the  Roman  Catholics." 
Both  statements  can  hardly  be 
correct,  since  what  a  man  does 
"  readily "  cannot  be  said  to  be 
done  "under  pressure."  Mr  Glad- 
stone must  stand  or  fall  by  one 
view  or  the  other,  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  as  to  which  is  most 
in  accordance  with  historical  truth. 

The  Irish  Parliament,  since  a 
period  immediately  subsequent  to 
the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  had  been 
of  an  exclusively  Protestant  char- 


acter. It  has  always  been  a  mar- 
vel to  me  how  Catholics,  and  es- 
pecially Irish  Catholics,  can  term 
that  a  "National"  Parliament 
from  which  those  who  professed 
the  religion  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  were  rigidly  exclud- 
ed, and  the  members  of  which,  up 
to  1793,  were  returned  only  by 
electors  professing  the  religion  of 
the  minority.  The  party  of  Pro- 
testant ascendancy  had  the  pre- 
dominant power  in  that  Parlia- 
ment, and  but  for  British  influence 
and  British  policy — to  say  noth- 
ing of  British  justice — Catholics 
would  probably  not  to  this  day 
have  obtained  the  civil  and  po- 
litical rights  of  which  they  were 
so  long  and  so  unjustly  deprived. 
It  was  this  knowledge,  and  their 
belief  that  under  a  united  Par- 
liament their  claims  would  receive 
fairer  consideration  than  under  a 
Parliament  of  Irish  Protestants 
in  Dublin,  which  doubtless  in- 
clined a  large  body  of  the  Cath- 
olics in  Ireland  to  support  the 
Union.  As  Mr  Gladstone  has 
denied  that  such  was  the  case, 
and  has  indeed  stated  that  the 
Union  was  supported  by  no  inde- 
pendent party  in  Ireland,  it  is 
well  to  go  a  little  further  into 
this  particular  question  and  ex- 
amine the  evidence  on  either  side. 
Following  up  his  statement  at 
Liverpool  last  year,  that  "  the 
bribe  was  held  out  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  and  clergy  that, 
if  only  they  would  consent  to  the 
Union,  it  should  be  followed  by 
full  admission  to  civil  privileges, 
and  by  endowments,"  &c.  &c.,  Mr 
Gladstone  now  tells  us  (p.  455)  that 
"  upon  many  of  the  higher  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  and  those  who 
followed  them,  an  impression  had 
undoubtedly  been  made  by  the 
promises  and  inducements  of  the 
Government,  and  by  the  horror  of 
the  situation  it  had  itself  wilfully 
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created."  The  manner  in  which 
this  "  impression  "  was  proved  was 
by  the  presentation  (which  cannot 
be  denied)  of  numerous  addresses 
from  Catholics  in  favour  of  the 
Union.  I  suppose  that  Mr  Glad- 
stone will  allow  the  "  higher  Catho- 
lic clergy  "  to  have  been  as  "  inde- 
pendent" as  any  other  party  in 
Ireland ;  and  therefore,  when  he 
acknowledges  that  many  of  them 
had,  somehow  or  other,  been  "im- 
pressed "  by  the  Government,  he 
practically  abandons  his  original 
proposition  that  the  Union  was 
supported  by  "  no  independent 
party  in  Ireland,"  and  falls  back 
upon — (1)  the  statement  that  the 
number  of  this  "independent 
party  "  was  small ;  and  (2)  that 
its  support  was  obtained  by  "  pro- 
mises and  inducements." 

Now,  putting  aside  for  the 
moment  the  question  of  bribes  in 
the  grosser  form  of  money  pay- 
ments, of  which  I  do  not  under- 
stand Mr  Gladstone  to  charge  the 
Irish  Catholics  or  their  clergy  with 
having  been  the  recipients,  what 
proof  does  he  bring  to  show  that 
"promises  and  inducements  "  of  an 
improper  and  dishonest  nature  (for 
this,  of  course,  is  implied  in  his  use 
of  the  terms)  were  made  by  the 
British  Government?  Not  one 
word.  I  will  not  venture  to  ap- 
ply to  Mr  Gladstone  the  terms  in 
which  he  speaks  of  Dr  Ingram 
(p.  453),  as  one  "  to  whom  the  gift 
of  language  seems  to  have  been 
given  in  order  to  hide  the  truth  ; " 
but  I  cannot  refrain  from  the 
remark  that,  having  apparently 
taken  very  little  trouble  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth,  he  has  employed 
language  which  would  lead  his 
readers  to  believe  that  which  is  in 
all  probability  the  reverse  and  op- 
posite of  truth. 

There  are  doubtless  to  be  found, 
in  the  exaggerated  harangues  of 
Irish  orators  and  the  reckless  as- 


sertions of  partisan  writers,  impu- 
tations to  the  effect  that  Mr  Pitt 
gave  pledges  to  the  Catholics  which 
he  afterwards  failed  to  redeem. 
But  these  assertions  rest  upon  no 
reliable  evidence,  and  are  appar- 
ently based  solely  upon  the  fact 
that  Mr  Pitt  did  not  carry  Catholic 
emancipation  after  the  Act  of 
Union  had  become  law.  In  allud- 
ing to  Mr  Pitt's  action  in  1793, 
Mr  Gladstone  remarks  (p.  449) 
that  "  he  wisely  determined  to 
draw  the  Irish  people  more  closely 
to  the  Government "  by  introduc- 
ing the  Bill  which  gave  the  fran- 
chise to  the  Catholics.  It  is  be- 
yond question  that  Mr  Pitt  desired 
to  go  still  further,  and  that,  if  he 
could  have  had  his  way,  Catholic 
emancipation  and  the  endowment 
of  the  Catholic  clergy  would  have 
speedily  followed  the  passing  of 
the  Act  of  Union.  The  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  Catholics  that 
such  were  the  views  of  Mr  Pitt, 
doubtless  exercised  no  inconsider- 
able effect  in  securing  their  sup- 
port to  his  policy — especially  after 
their  past  experiences  of  Protes- 
tant ascendancy  and  a  Protestant 
Parliament.  It  was  natural  and 
probable  that  such  should  have 
been  their  inclination ;  and  in 
dealing  with  historical  facts,  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  where  there 
is  doubt,  that  which  is  natural  and 
probable  is  most  likely  to  be  true. 
It  can  scarcely,  however,  be  seri- 
ously contended  that  there  is  any 
real  doubt  as  to  the  facts,  fir^t,  that 
without  ubribes"or  "inducements" 
there  was  ample  reason  why  Irish 
Catholics  should  have  supported  the 
Act  of  Union;  second,  that  they  did 
so  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 

To  support  a  policy  because  you 
believe  that  it  will  benefit  you 
in  its  results,  is  quite  a  different 
thing  from  taking  the  same  course 
in  consequence  of  a  direct  promise 
of  benefit  from  the  propounders  of 
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the  policy.  Yet  Mr  Gladstone 
unhesitatingly  adopts  the  latter  as 
the  true  narration  of  that  which 
occurred,  preferring  the  explan- 
ation which  alike  insults  the 
Catholic  clergy  and  the  Govern- 
ment to  that  which  is  honourable 
to  both.  That  the  latter  is  the 
true  explanation  will  be  apparent 
to  any  one  who  reads,  with  an 
impartial  mind,  the  Cornwallis 
Correspondence,  to  which  both  Dr 
Ingram  and  his  merciless  assailant 
make  such  frequent  references. 
On  Nov.  15,  1798,  Lord  Corn- 
wallis writes  :  "  On  my  pressing 
the  matter  strongly,  Mr  Pitt  has 
promised  that  there  shall  be  no 
clause  in  the  Act  of  Union  which 
shall  prevent  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion from  being  hereafter  taken 
up,  and  we  must  therefore  only 
look  forward  to  the  wisdom  and 
liberality  of  the  United  Parlia- 
ment." Mr  Ross,  whom  Mr 
Gladstone  justly  describes  as 
"  the  accurate  and  indefatigable 
editor  of  the  Cornwallis  Corres- 
pondence," declares  that  "neither 
Mr  Pitt,  Lord  Cornwallis,  nor 
Lord  Castlereagh,  though  all  con- 
sidering the  removal  of  the 
Catholic  disabilities  very  neces- 
sary, ever  pledged  themselves  to 
any  particular  line  of  conduct 
should  such  a  measure  not  be 
carried ;  " *  and  Lord  Castlereagh, 
writing  to  Mr  Pitt  under  date 
January  1,  1801,  and  with  the 


heading  "Most  private,"  enters 
fully  into  this  question,2  and 
explains  the  course  which  had 
been  adopted  towards  the  Catho- 
lics during  the  passage  of  the  Act 
of  Union. 

The  opinion  of  the  Cabinet 
being  in  favour  of  the  Catholic 
claims,  Lord  Castlereagh  tells  us 
that  he  was  instructed  to  inform 
Lord  Cornwallis  that  he  was  "  fully 
warranted  in  soliciting  every  sup- 
port which  the  Catholics  could 
afford,"  but  that  "it  was  not 
thought  necessary  to  give  any 
direct  assurances  to  the  Catholics." 
Lord  Castlereagh  alludes  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Government  to  call 
forth  Catholic  support  as  having 
been  "  very  generally  successful "  ; 
and  adds  that  "  his  Excellency 
was  enabled  to  accomplish  his  pur- 
pose without  giving  the  Catholics 
any  direct  assurance  of  being  grat- 
ified, and  throughout  the  contest 
earnestly  avoided  being  driven  to 
such  an  expedient,  as  he  considered 
a  gratuitous  concession  after  the 
measure  as  infinitely  more  con- 
sistent with  the  character  of  Gov- 
ernment." Proofs  might  be  mul- 
tiplied to  show  that  the  charge 
against  Mr  Pitt  of  having  "bribed" 
the  Catholics  and  their  clergy  is 
unfounded  and  untrue,  although 
the  "  higher  clergy  "  of  the  Catho- 
lics were  doubtless  made  aware  of 
the  good  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment towards  their  Church.3  What, 


1  Cornwallis  Correspondence,  vol.  iii.  p.  326.  2  Ibid.,  pp.  328,  329. 

3  In  his  '  Peel  and  O'Connell,'  Mr  Lefevre  quotes  Lord  Castlereagh's  speech  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1810,  to  show  that  the  Catholic  bishops  of  Ireland  were 
consulted  at  the  time  of  the  Union  on  the  subject  of  the  endowment  of  their 
Church.  That  which  Mr  Lefevre  calls  "the  proposal,"  which  was  signed  by  the 
bishops,  including  the  four  metropolitans,  will  be  found,  on  reference  to  the 
speech,  to  relate  entirely  to  the  control  over  the  election  of  bishops  which  the 
British  Government  was  to  exercise  if  any  arrangement  were  made  for  securing  a 
provision  for  the  clergy.  But  Mr  Lefevre  omits  to  tell  us  that  Lord  Castlereagh 
emphatically  disclaimed  that  any  pledge  had  been  given ;  and,  distinguishing  the 
expediency  of  making  some  provision  for  the  Catholic  clergy  from  the  political 
part  of  the  question,  declared  that  "it  was  distinctly  understood  that  the  con- 
sideration of  the  political  claims  of  the  Catholics  must  remain  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament." 
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however,  is  perfectly  true  and  much 
to  be  regretted,  is  that  Mr  Pitt 
had  underrated  the  strength  of  the 
opposition  which  he  was  to  en- 
counter from  his  sovereign  upon 
the  question  of  the  Catholic  claims. 

True  to  his  favourite  practice  of 
blackening  the  character  of  the 
British  statesmen  who  carried  the 
Union,  Mr  Gladstone  (p.  468)  au- 
thoritatively declares  that,  whilst 
"  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  were 
encouraged  to  believe  that  they 
and  their  clergy  would  after  a 
Union  receive  the  countenance  and 
support  of  the  State,"  "  Mr  Pitt 
was  perfectly  aware  of  the  King's 
objection  to  all  such  measures,  not 
from  policy  alone,  but  as  involving 
him  in  perjury."  The  "accurate 
and  indefatigable"  Mr  Ross,  on 
the  contrary,  tells  us  that  "the 
question,  most  certainly,  had  never 
been  laid  before  the  King ;  and  his 
insuperable  objection  was  not  made 
known  to  the  Irish  Government, 
nor  probably  were  any  of  the  Eng- 
lish Ministers  aware  of  his  fixed 
determination."  l 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss 
here  the  course  taken  by  Mr  Pitt, 
either  in  resigning  because  the 
King  interposed  to  prevent  his  set- 
tlement of  the  Catholic  claims,  or 
in  subsequently  resuming  office 
upon  the  understanding  that  he 
should  not  propose  that  settle- 
ment. I  have  only  to  point  out 
that  the  resignation,  whilst  it 
proves  the  unwillingness  of  Mr 
Pitt  and  those  colleagues  who  re- 
signed with  him  to  abandon  the 
Catholics,  in  no  way  substantiates 
the  assertion  that  he  had  given 
them  "  pledges  "  or  assurances  in 
connection  with  their  support  of 
the  Union.  His  resumption  of 
office  indicates  a  personal  loyalty 
towards  the  sovereign  which  may 
or  may  not  have  been  overstrained, 


but  which  must  be  considered  with 
regard  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances both  of  the  King  and  the 
country  at  the  moment,  and  which 
casts  no  discredit  upon  the  honour 
of  the  Minister.  It  must,  moreover, 
be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  his  op- 
position to  the  Catholic  claims, 
George  III.  was  undoubtedly  sup- 
ported by  a  strong  popular  feeling 
in  Great  Britain.  The  prejudice 
and  bitterness  against  the  Catho- 
lics and  their  religion  which  existed 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  pres- 
ent century  is  almost  beyond  be- 
lief, and  the  Catholic  question  had 
slowly  to  make  its  way  through 
a  storm  of  popular  opposition 
which  we  can  hardly  estimate  to- 
day. Mr  Pitt  may  well  have 
underestimated  the  extent  and 
strength  of  this  opposition ;  and 
the  fact  that  he  failed  to  encounter 
and  overcome  it,  is  no  proof  what- 
ever that  he  had  not  acted  with 
perfect  consistency  and  honour 
from  first  to  last  in  his  dealings 
with  the  Irish  Catholics  during 
the  contest  for  the  Union.  If  fur- 
ther evidence  be  necessary  as  to 
the  truth  of  this  matter,  it  will  be 
found  in  the  confidential  memo- 
randum delivered  by  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  to  Lord  Fingall  and  Dr 
Troy,  to  be  by  them  circulated 
among  the  principal  Catholics  in 
different  parts  of  Ireland.  In  this 
paper  Lord  Cornwallis  explicitly 
declares  that,  whilst  he  and  his 
colleagues  were  about  to  resign  on 
account  of  "  not  being  sanctioned 
in  bringing  forward"  the  conces- 
sion of  further  privileges  to  his 
Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  sub- 
jects," he  had,  during  the  passage 
of  the  Act  of  Union,  "  been  cau- 
tious in  his  language  on  the  subject, 
and  had  studiously  avoided  any 
declaration  to  the  Catholics  on 
which  they  could  raise  an  expecta- 


1  Cornwallis  Correspondence,  vol.  iii.  p.  325 
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tion  that  their  wishes  would  be 
conceded.  Through  the  whole 
measure  of  the  Union,  which  was 
in  discussion  two  years,  and  dur- 
ing which  period  every  effort  was 
made  to  procure  a  resistance  to 
the  measure  on  the  part  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  Catholics,  no 
favourable  assurance  or  promise 
was  made  to  them"  l 

With  something  which  ap- 
proaches very  near  to  inconsis- 
tency, Mr  Gladstone,  at  the  same 
moment  that  he  alleges  that  "  an 
impression  had  been  made  upon 
many  of  the  higher  Roman  Catho- 
lic clergy  and  those  who  followed 
them,"  hastens  to  declare  that  very 
few  petitions  or  addresses  were 
presented  in  favour  of  the  Union. 
He  tells  that  "  Dr  Ingram  lays 
claim  in  all  to  seventy-four  ad- 
dresses and  petitions,"  and  that 
"  this  number  of  addresses  is  alto- 
gether trivial."  But  Dr  Ingram 
was  only  quoting  from  Lord  Castle- 
reagh's  speech  of  March  4,  1800, 
more  than  three  months  before  the 
Act  of  Union  was  passed ;  and 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  a 
great  number  of  petitions  and  ad- 
dresses may  not  have  been  pre- 
sented during  those  three  months. 
It  is  quite  true  that  Mr  Grey  men- 
tioned in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  21st  April  1800,  that  peti- 
tions, signed  by  more  than  700,000 
persons,  had  been  presented  against 
the  Union ;  but  at  the  same  time 
he  stated  that  only  3000  persons 
had  declared  in  its  favour — a  state- 
ment which  Mr  Gladstone  him- 
self, in  this  very  review,  shows 
to  have  been  wholly  incorrect.  Mr 
Lecky,  indeed,  whom  Mr  Gladstone 
quotes  as  having  cited  the  number 
of  700,000  "without  any  note  of 
discredit,"  by  no  means  endorses 
it,  but  merely  remarks  that  "  peti- 


tions against  the  Union  are  said  to 
have  been  signed  in  this  propor- 
tion." But  the  question  is  really 
immaterial  as  to  whether  half  a 
million  or  seven  hundred  thousand 
signatures  were  obtained  to  peti- 
tions in  a  country  in  which  Mr 
Gladstone  himself  tells  us  (p.  456) 
"  the  practice  of  petitioning  was 
in  extended  use,"  and  where,  as  is 
proved  by  superabundant  evidence, 
influential  persons  were  straining 
every  nerve  to  obtain  signatures  to 
such  petitions.  Indeed  matters 
were  carried  so  far  that  Lord 
Devonshire  transmitted  the  draft 
of  a  petition  against  the  Union  to 
his  regiment  of  militia  at  Carlow; 
and  complaints  were  made  that 
"  officers  and  privates,  even  those 
who  were  under  age,  were  indis- 
criminately called  upon  to  sign  it."2 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  peti- 
tions were  got  up  on  both  sides, 
Plowden  tells  us  that  "  if  credit  be 
allowed  the  reports  of  the  anti- 
Unionists,  the  meanest  artifices 
were  practised  to  obtain  signa- 
tures to  the  several  addresses, 
and  the  lowest  of  the  rabble  were 
invited  to  subscribe  their  names  or 
affix  their  marks,"3 — "  on  the  other 
hand  the  Unionists  accused  their 
opponents  of  having  had  recourse 
to  scandalous  misrepresentations, 
and  of  having  abused  the  credu- 
lity of  the  populace  by  shameless 
impositions.  These  mutual  charges 
and  recriminations  were  unfortu- 
nately but  too  well  founded." 

The  truth  of  this  matter  is 
abundantly  established  in  the 
Cornwallis  Correspondence.  The 
Union  was  at  first  unpopular,  but 
it  greatly  increased  in  popularity 
during  the  two  years'  discussion 
which  followed  its  introduction. 
There  were  good  reasons  for  this, 
two  of  which  I  will  give  without 


1  Cornwallis  Correspondence,  vol.  iii.  p.  343. 
!  Plowden,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  977. 


2  Ibid.,  p.  179. 
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note  or  comment.  Mr  Ross,  after 
giving  us  a  letter  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  (March  28,  1799),  in  which 
he  says  that  "  the  opinion  of  the 
loyal  part  of  the  public  is,  from 
everything  that  I  can  learn,  chang- 
ing fast  in  favour  of  the  Union," 
goes  on  to  remark  that  this  change 
was  "  caused  principally  by  its 
having  transpired  that  material 
alteration  would  be  made  in  the 
details  of  the  measure,"1  in  the 
direction  of  "  conciliating "  the 
"various  classes  affected  by  the 
plan  originally  proposed  " — i.e.,  by 
giving  compensation  to  the  owners 
of  seats  in  the  Irish  Parliament. 
This  gives  a  clue  to  the  change  of 
opinion  which  undoubtedly  took 
place,  and  Plowden  supplies  an- 
other in  the  following  words  : — 

"  When,  therefore,  the  Catholics 
perceived  that  the  greatest  number 
and  the  most  violent  opponents  of 
the  legislative  Union  were  the  most 
virulent  of  the  Orangemen,  and  the 
real  malcontents  and  separatists,  their 
feelings  were  not  deeply  excited  to 
coalesce  with  the  anti-Unionists.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  said  that  a  very  great 
preponderancy  in  favour  of  the  Union 
existed  in  the  Catholic  body,  particu- 
larly in  their  nobility,  priests,  and 
clergy."2 

Mr  Gladstone  vehemently  assails 
Dr  Ingram  for  the  "most  audacious 
assertion  that  no  petition  against 
the  Union  was  presented  by  the 
Roman  Catholics."  I  do  not  un- 
derstand Dr  Ingram  to  intend  to 
convey  the  meaning  that  no  Catho- 
lics signed  petitions  to  this  effect, 
which  would,  of  course,  be  incor- 
rect, but  that  no  such  petition  was 
presented  by  Catholics  as  such  ; 
whilst  it  was  as  Catholics,  antici- 


pating advantages  to  their  Church 
from  the  greater  liberality  of  a 
united  Parliament,  that  numerous 
petitions  were  certainly  presented. 
The  statement  of  the  younger  Grat- 
tan  that  only  7000  signatures  were 
attached  to  petitions  in  favour  of 
the  Union,  cannot  even  by  Mr 
Gladstone's  ability  be  made  other- 
wise than  grossly  and  ludicrously 
incorrect.  Plowden,  as  Mr  Glad- 
stone tells  us,  mentions  two  peti- 
tions with  over  4886  signatures, 
and  two  more  with  558,  making  a 
total  of  5444.  But  Plowden  avow- 
edly only  gives  these  as  examples, 
and  adds  in  a  footnote  that  "  many 
other  such  addresses  were  made  by 
the  different  bodies  of  Roman 
Catholics  ; "  and  Dr  Ingram  gives 
references  to  many  similar  addresses 
(one  of  them  from  Roscommon  with 
1500  signatures),  which  abundantly 
prove  that  the  assertion  of  the 
younger  Grattan  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment be  sustained. 

But  if  Mr  Gladstone  conspicu- 
ously fails  in  his  attempt  to  con- 
vict Dr  Ingram  of  inaccuracy  upon 
the  points  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
I  am  constrained  in  fairness  to  ad- 
mit that  he  makes  out  a  some- 
what better  case  with  regard  to 
his  general  charge  of  corruption 
against  those  who  carried  the  Act 
of  Union  through  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment. I  have  never  ventured  to 
allege  with  Dr  Ingram  that  the 
Irish  Union  is  "  free  from  any 
taint  of  corruption,"  because  I 
cannot  but  think  that  the  be- 
stowal of  peerages  and  pensions, 
and  the  heavy  compensation  to 
the  proprietors  of  boroughs,  bor- 
ders closely  upon  such  corruption, 
even  though  much  may  be  said  to 


1  See  Lord  Cornwallis  to  Mr  Dundas,  July  1,   1799.      "There  cannot  be  a 
stronger  argument  for  the  measure  than  the  overgrown  parliamentary  power  of 
five  or  six  of  our  pampered  boroughmongers,  who  are  become  most  formidable 
to  Government  by  their  long  possession  of  the  entire  patronage  of  the  Crown  in 
their  respective  districts." 

2  Plowden,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  979. 
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extenuate  and  excuse  it  under  the 
extraordinary  circumstances  of  the 
case ;  and  the  charge  of  direct 
money  bribes  is  unsupported  by 
any  reliable  evidence.  But  if  I 
cannot  join  in  Dr  Ingram 's  de- 
scription of  these  transactions, 
still  less  can  I  agree  in  the  ex- 
travagant and  reckless  exaggera- 
tion of  Mr  Gladstone  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  It  is  impossible  to 
judge  of  the  morals  of  1800  by  the 
standard  of  1887,  and  it  is  unjust 
to  condemn  the  statesmen  of  the 
earlier  period  without  a  full  con- 
sideration of  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  placed.  Mr  Glad- 
stone, indeed,  tells  us  (p.  446)  that 
he  "  shall  not  say  a  word  upon  the 
merits  of  the  Union  j"  but  the 
merits  of  the  Union  have  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  this  question. 
The  British  Ministry  were  pro- 
foundly convinced  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  this  measure  for  the 
welfare  of  Ireland  and  the  security 
of  the  empire.  "  This  country 
could  not  be  saved  without  the 
Union," x  writes  Lord  Cornwallis ; 
and  the  same  sentiment  appears 
throughout  his  correspondence.2 
But  there  were  only  two  ways 
of  accomplishing  that  Union,  of 
which  an  essential  feature  was 
the  amalgamation  of  the  Legis- 
latures of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Either  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment must  have  been  suppressed 
by  the  superior  force  of  Great 
Britain,  or  it  must  have  been 
brought  to  see  the  desirability  of 
suppressing  itself.  In  adopting 
the  latter  alternative,  the  British 
Government  undoubtedly  chose 
that  course  which  was  most  in 
accordance  with  Irish  feeling  and 
opinion.  But,  having  chosen  it, 
there  at  once  arose  the  necessity 


of  dealing  with  those  vested  in- 
terests which  ruled  the  Irish  Par- 
liament, and  of  satisfying  them 
against  the  pecuniary  loss  which 
they  would  otherwise  have  suffer- 
ed. I  cannot  defend  the  transac- 
tion except  on  the  score  of  neces- 
sity; but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
unfair  to  apply  the  term  "  brib- 
ery "  to  a  purchase  in  which  the 
same  value  was  given,  totally  irre- 
spective of  the  political  and  par- 
liamentary action  of  the  vendor. 
Mr  Gladstone,  indeed,  tells  us  (p. 
458)  that  "  the  anti-Unionists,  it 
is  true,  shared  the  compensation  ;  " 
and  alleges  as  the  reason  that  "  in 
bribing  the  body  it  was  necessary 
to  pay  an  extra  price,  as  the  dis- 
senting minority  could  not  be  ex- 
cluded without  destroying  the  only 
disguise  which  covered  the  hideous 
nakedness  of  the  measure."  This 
is  an  ingenious  but  ungenerous 
way  of  stating  the  fact  that  op- 
ponents and  supporters  alike  re- 
ceived the  apportioned  sum  upon 
losing  that  which  had  been  valu- 
able property,  as  soon  as  it  had 
been  determined,  rightly  or  wrong- 
ly, that  compensation  should  be 
given. 

We  must  bear  in  mind,  how- 
ever (whilst  finding  fault  with  that 
which  nowadays  has  become  so 
distasteful  to  us,  that  even  a  "  free 
lunch "  given  at  Templecombe  to 
Gladstonians  —  and  therefore,  of 
course,  to  purists  of  the  first 
water — cannot  escape  the  charge 
of  bribery),  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment of  1800  had  to  deal  in 
Ireland  with  a  state  of  things 
hopelessly  corrupt.  Lord  Corn- 
wallis appears  to  have  been  fully 
aware  of  this  fact.  "That  every 
man  in  this  most  corrupt  country" 
he  writes,  "  should  consider  the 


1  Cornwallis  Correspondence,  vol.  iii.  p.  249. 

2  "  Without  the  Union,  Ireland  is  a  country  in  which  it  will  be  impossible  for 
any  civilised  being  to  live." — Ibid.,  p.  79. 
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important  question  before  us  in 
no  other  point  of  view  than  as  it 
may  be  likely  to  promote  his  own 
private  objects  of  ambition  or 
avarice,  will  not  surprise  you."1 
Again  :  "  The  leaders  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, who  know  and  eagerly  pur- 
sue their  own  little  dirty  inter- 
ests," <kc. ; 2  and,  "  There  is  no 
trick  too  impudent  or  too  profli- 
gate for  a  thoroughpaced  Irish 
politician."3  There  is  little  won- 
der, indeed,  that  Lord  Castlereagh 
should  speak  of  Lord  Cornwallis 
as  having  been  "  the  person  to  buy 
out  and  secure  to  the  Crown  for 
ever  the  fee-simple  of  Irish  cor- 
ruption, which  has  so  long  en- 
feebled the  powers  of  Government 
and  endangered  the  connection ; " 
and  it  is  surprising  that,  with  the 
knowledge  which  even  his  imper- 
fect study  of  Irish  history  must 
have  given  him,  Mr  Gladstone 
should  have  no  word  of  condem- 
nation or  even  disapproval  for  Irish 
profligacy,  but  only  for  the  British 
statesmen  who,  fighting  fire  by 
fire,  strove  once  for  all  to  put  an 
end  to  the  corruption  by  which 
Irish  administration  and  the  Irish 
Parliament  had  so  long  been  dis- 
graced.4 

Mr  Gladstone  triumphantly 
quotes  a  passage  from  Lord  Castle- 
reagh's  letter  to  Mr  Cooke  of  1st 
June  1800,  in  which  he  speaks  of 
"  the  profligacy  of  the  means  by 
which  the  measure  has  been  ac- 
complished." The  context  of  this 
letter  pretty  plainly  shows  that  it 
has  mainly  reference  to  the  peer- 
ages which  had  been  promised  to 
persons  "  either  actually  members 
of,  or  connected  with,  the  House 
of  Commons,"  and  is  very  possible 


that  Lord  Castlereagh  may  not 
have  deemed  the  term  "  profligate  " 
inapplicable  to  the  scheme  of  "  com- 
pensation" to  which  I  have  al- 
luded, and  to  which  he  had  been 
driven  by  the  difficulties  of  the 
position.  But  this  letter  affords 
no  evidence  of  that  direct  money 
bribery  which  the  writer  had  him- 
self explicitly  disavowed  in  his 
place  in  Parliament.  It  is  certain 
that  accusations  of  such  bribery 
were  made  on  both  sides  ;  and  Lord 
Castlereagh  writes  to  the  Duke 
of  Portland  sundry  particulars  of 
alleged  bribery  by  the  Opposition, 
stating  amongst  other  things  that 
"  we  have  undoubted  proof,  though 
not  such  as  we  can  disclose,  that 
they  are  enabled  to  ofter  as  high 
as  .£5000  for  an  individual  vote ; 
and  I  lament  to  state  that  there 
are  individuals  remaining  amongst 
us  that  are  likely  to  yield  to  this 
temptation." 

•But  in  truth  this  question  of 
corruption  is  one  which  is  little 
likely  to  be  further  elucidated  by 
controversial  argument,  and  Mr 
Gladstone  will  hardly  expect  reas- 
onable men  to  accept  as  a  conclus- 
ive proof  of  the  guilt  of  the  British 
Government  the  fact  that  certain 
gentlemen  have  destroyed  the  let- 
ters of  their  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers written  at  the  period  of 
the  Union. 

As  to  the  statement  that  "it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that 
the  British  Government  took  an 
active  part  in  the  work  of  sup- 
pression," it  would  be  prema- 
ture to  reply  until  Mr  Gladstone 
deems  it  desirable  to  afford  some 
further  proof  than  the  anecdote 
which  he  relates  as  having  been 


1  Cornwallis  Correspondence,  vol.  iii.  p.  8. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  101.  »  Ibid.,  p.  288. 

4  Lord  Cornwallis  wrote,  January  26,  1799  :  "  The  proposal  of  union  provoked 
the  enmity  principally  of  the  boroughmongers,  lawyers,  and  persons  who,  from 
local  circumstances,  thought  they  should  be  losers." 
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told  by  the  younger  Grattan, 
upon  "the  high  authority  of  Mr 
Foster."  Mr  Foster,  be  it  re- 
membered, was  the  Speaker  of 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  who 
took  a  prominent  part  in  opposing 
the  Union,  and  who  was  also  a 
strong  opponent  of  Catholic  eman- 
cipation. His  story  —  that  "the 
Opposition  had  their  speeches  on 
the  Union,  with  other  documents, 
prepared  for  publication,  and  in- 
trusted them  toone  Moore, aDublin 
publisher,  who  sold  them  to  Lord 
Castlereagh,  who  had  them  burned 
in  Dublin  Castle," — is  one  which 
requires  some  corroboration.  The 
speeches  of  the  Opposition  in  the 
Irish  Parliament  are  duly  recorded 
in  the  Irish  parliamentary  debates, 
and  Lord  Castlereagh  js  little 
likely  to  have  troubled  himself 
to  destroy  them  in  another  shape. 
The  "  high  authority  "  of  Mr  Fos- 
ter is  a  matter  of  opinion ;  but  as 
Mr  Gladstone  is,  I  believe,  an 
admirer  of  Charles  Fox,  he  may 
perhaps  remember  his  comment 
on  the  Union,  that  "one  might 
perhaps  suppose  that  whatever 
Foster  opposed  had  some  good 
in  it."1 

It  is,  of  course,  indisputable  that 
peerages  and  pensions  were  some- 
what freely  bestowed,  but  it  is 
only  just  to  take  into  consideration 
the  extraordinary  nature  of  the 
occasion.  An  enormous  change 
was  about  to  take  place  in  the  ex- 
isting institutions  of  the  country. 
The  separate  existence  of  the  Irish 
Legislature  was  about  to  be  ter- 
minated ;  many  more  or  less  lucra- 
tive places,  which  had  been  contin- 
gent upon  that  existence,  were  to 
be  abolished ;  and  Mr  Gladstone's 
own  impassioned  language  shows 
us  how  these  things  were  certain 
to  be  misrepresented  by  the  ene- 


mies  of  Great  Britain   as  a  cruel 
wrong  inflicted  upon  Ireland.     It 
is   surely    somewhat   strange    and 
inconsistent    that    the    very    men 
who  raise  this  cry  proceed  almost 
in  the  same  breath  to  stigmatise 
as  "  bribery "  the  generous   spirit 
in  which  the  British  Government 
endeavoured  to  minimise  any  pos- 
sible  grievances   which   might   be 
caused  by  the  change,  to  conciliate 
Irish  national  feeling,  and  to  meet 
individual    claims    with  a    liberal 
response.       Lord    Castlereagh    ad- 
mitted  that    "the   Irish   Govern- 
ment was  liable  to  the  charge  of 
having,  in  a  few  instances,  yielded 
to  unreasonable  demands ;  but  had 
the    Union     miscarried,    and    the 
failure  been  traceable  to  a  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  Government  to 
use  the  patronage  in  their  power, 
he  thought  they  would  have  met 
with,  and  in  fact  would  have  de- 
served, less  mercy."2     Public  duty 
and  the  interests  of  Ireland,  quite 
as  much  as  those  of  Great  Britain, 
had  determined  the  Government  to 
prevent  this  miscarriage,  and  true 
patriotism  will  approve  their  deter- 
mination.     Something,  indeed,  be- 
sides   the    Union   was   needed   to 
bring   prosperity   to    Ireland    and 
security  to  the  empire,  for  without 
public  spirit  in  public  men  these 
ends  could  hardly  be  anticipated. 
Upon  this  point,  and  at  this  par- 
ticular moment,   I  venture  to  re- 
commend to  Mr  Gladstone  and  his 
colleagues   the  appropriate   words 
of  Mr  Froude  : — 

"  A  Union,"  he  says,  "  would  not  of 
itself  secure  good  government,  or  pre- 
vent Ireland's  interests  from  being 
sacrificed  to  parliamentary  manoeuvres. 
Unprincipled  Ministers  playing  on  the 
ignorance  of  the  public  might  still 
make  a  party  cry  of  justice  to  Ireland, 
and  carry  measures  which  they  knew 


1  Memorials  and  Correspondence  of  C.  J.  Fox  (Russell),  vol.  iii.  p.  281. 

2  Cornwallis  Correspondence,  vol.  iii.  p.  267. 
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to  be  mischievous,  to  maintain  them- 
selves in  power  by  the  Irish  vote."  1 

If  Mr  Gladstone  does  not  secure 
and   retain   the    "  Irish   vote,"   it 
will  certainly  not  be  due  to  any 
failure   upon    his    part   to    "  con- 
ciliate "    it    by   an    implicit    and 
childlike   confidence  in   the   good 
intentions    of    the   Irish   leaders. 
The  latter  have  given  their  coun- 
tenance   to    the    "Plan   of   Cam- 
paign," and  have  expressed  them- 
selves,   even   within   a  few   days, 
in    language    quite     incompatible 
with  a   desire  for  that   union  of 
love  which  Mr  Gladstone  expects 
from  the  adoption  of  Home  Rule. 
Yet  he  actually  has  the  courage 
(to  use  no  harsher  word)  to  tell 
the  people  of  Derby,  that  "  as  the 
Nationalists  of   Ireland   have   at- 
tained greater  power  their  modera- 
tion has  become  conspicuous ;    as 
they  now  command  an  overwhelm- 
ing   majority,   all  ground   of  sus- 
picion of  a  desire  to  break  up  the 
obligations  which  bind  the  occupier 
to  the  owner,  which  bind  the  debtor 
to   the   creditor,    has    disappeared, 
and    there    has     disappeared    all 
ground    for     stating    that    these 
gentlemen   as  a   body — I    believe 
I  might  say  that  any  one  of  us — 
either  contemplates  or  desires  to 
dismember  the  empire,  or  to  weak  en 
in  any  particular  those  bonds  by 
which   it    is    united."      In   other 
words,  Mr  Gladstone  would  have 
us    believe    that    the   Nationalist 
denunciations    of    "  British  rule  " 
and  the  "  Saxon  "  with  which  we 
have    been    nauseated   for    years 
past,   were   of    no    meaning    and 
significance;   and  that  his  magic 
wand    has    converted    "National- 
ists,"   "  Fenians,"     "  Invincibles," 
and   all   the   motley  following  of 
Mr  Parnell,  into   loyal  and   law- 
abiding  citizens,  who  only  regard 


the  "  Plan  of  Campaign "  as  a 
passing  joke,  and  whose  recent 
language  in  America  against  Great 
Britain,  strange  though  it  sounds 
in  our  ears,  is  only  the  expression 
of  a  long-restrained  but  exuberant 
loyalty. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  article 
it  is  impossible  to  deal  with  the 
many  other  points  at  which  Mr 
Gladstone  glances  in  his  somewhat 
discursive  "  Review."  He  indig- 
nantly declares  that  "the  man 
who  can  write  upon  the  history  of 
the  Union  without  touching  on 
Lord  Fitzwilliam  and  his  Govern- 
ment, is  certainly  not  its  historian." 
But  Mr  Gladstone  forgets  that  al- 
though he,  in  defiance  of  history 
and  of  much  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject, chooses  to  attribute  to  the 
recall  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam  all  the 
evils  which  have  since  befallen 
Ireland,  those  who  do  not  read 
history  with  his  eyes  take  the 
somewhat  more  sober  and  practi- 
cal view,  that  the  two  months'  vice- 
royalty  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam  was 
but  one  short  scene  in  the  histor- 
ical drama  of  the  period,  and,  hav- 
ing occurred  more  than  five  years 
before  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
Union,  need  not  necessarily  have 
been  treated  of  in  a  book  which 
purported  to  deal  only  with  events 
immediately  bearing  upon  that 
measure. 

Mr  Gladstone,  again,  puts  for- 
ward the  theory  that  Lord  Fitz- 
william's  recall  converted  the 
"United  Irishmen"  "  from  a  consti- 
tutional and  in  the  main  open  into 
a  seditious  and  secret  society,  en- 
tirely ignoring  the  fact  that  the 
publication  of  the  journal  of  Wolfe 
Tone  has  absolutely  demolished 
this  theory,  and  shows  the  "  United 
Irishmen  "  to  have  been  a  treason- 
able society  from  its  very  conception. 
He  heaps  up  charges  against  the 


1  Fronde's  English  in  Ireland,  vol.  iii.  p.  548. 
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British  Government  in  ingenious 
sentences  which  it  would  require 
pages  to  answer  as  they  should 
be  answered ;  and  whether  it  be 
civilians  or  soldiers,  it  is  sufficient 
that  they  were  British  to  ensure 
the  utter  condemnation  of  their 
conduct  by  the  ex -Prime  Minister 
of  Great  Britain.  I  will  not  be  so 
disrespectful  to  Mr  Gladstone  as 
to  attribute  to  him  the  "purblind- 
ness"  of  which  he  accuses  Dr 
Ingram  (p.  458) ;  but  either  this  or 
some  other  mental  misfortune  ap- 
pears to  have  imbued  him  at  once 
with  a  prejudice  against  his  own 
countrymen,  and  an  inability  to 
take  more  than  a  very  narrow  and 
one-sided  view  of  the  connection 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. Speaking  of  the  competency 
of  the  Irish  Parliament  to  have 
voted  the  Union,  he  alludes  to 
that  legislation  as  "  voting  away 
the  public  life  and  independence 
of  a  nation."  Such  a  description 
is,  to  my  mind,  wholly  inaccu- 
rate and  misleading.  I  desire 
to  speak  of  Irishmen  with  the 
greatest  respect.  I  have  Irish  re- 
lations and  many  Irish  friends.  I 
know  the  Irish  to  be  of  an  impul- 
sive, an  affectionate,  and  an  im- 
pressionable nature,  and  I  regard 
their  loyalty  to  the  Catholic  faith, 
through  good  report  and  evil  re- 
port, and  through  centuries  of 
persecution,  as  something  which 
must  touch  the  heart  of  every 
man  who  has  a  heart  to  be 
touched.  But  to  speak  of  them 
as  a  nation  in  the  sense  in  which 
Mr  Gladstone  uses  the  word,  only 
leads  to  deception  and  delusion. 
It  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  pre- 
historic times  in  Ireland  for  even 
the  pretence  of  a  united  nation 
such  as  held  its  own  for  so  many 
centuries  in  Scotland.  In  sober 
truth,  it  is  only  of  recent  date 
that  this  claim  to  a  separate  anti- 
British  nationality  has  been  ad- 
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vanced,  and  a  more  true  descrip- 
tion of  the  Union  would  have  been 
that  it  was  a  measure  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  more 
closely  together,  for  their  mutual 
advantage,  different  portions  of 
the  same  nation  which  were  only 
divided  by  a  narrow  strip  of  sea. 
The  very  leaders  of  the  National- 
ist party  to-day  have  more  of  Sax- 
on than  Celtic  blood  in  their  veins, 
and  to  a  very  large  extent  the 
population  of  Ireland  is  as  British 
as  that  of  Great  Britain.  But 
even  if  this  can  be  denied,  how 
can  that  Act  be  said  to  "vote 
away  the  public  life  and  inde- 
pendence of  a  nation,"  which 
simply  conferred  upon  that  nation 
a  similarity  of  parliamentary 
power  and  privilege  to  that  al- 
ready enjoyed  by  the  sister  nations 
which  owned  the  sway  of  the 
same  sovereign?  The  ludicrous 
inconsistency  of  Mr  Gladstone  and 
his  followers  upon  this  particular 
point  of  the  Irish  controversy  was 
never  more  plainly  shown  than  in 
Lord  Rosebery's  speech  at  Castle 
Douglas  on  the  20th  October. 
Whilst  vehemently  attacking  the 
Unionist  suggestion  that  the  same 
arguments  which  would  justify  a 
separate  Irish  legislature  would 
also  justify  a  legislature  for  Ulster, 
separate  from  the  other  three  pro- 
vinces of  Ireland,  Lord  Rosebery 
was  unlucky  enough  to  pitch  upon 
Italy  as  a  source  from  which  to 
strengthen  his  argument.  He  re- 
called the  fact  that  Piedmont, 
a  comparatively  small  and  poor 
country,  had  not  been  afraid  to 
unite  herself  with  Naples,  Lom- 
bardy,  Tuscany,  and  Rome,  but 
had  in  fact  "  very  much  originated 
and  controlled  the  whole  move- 
ment for  unifying  Italy."  Lord 
Rosebery  does  not  appear  to  see 
that  his  argument  is  far  more  ap- 
plicable to  the  case  of  Ireland, 
which,  instead  of  seeking  a  separa- 
SB 
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tion,  so  far  as  her  legislature  is 
concerned,  from  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Wales,  should  follow  the 
example  of  Piedmont  and  all  the 
other  Italian  States,  and  find  her 
glory  and  her  strength  in  "  unify- 
ing "  the  empire  of  which  she  is 
a  portion  and  in  the  greatness  of 
which  she  shares.  This  advice, 
freely  given  by  Mr  Gladstone  to 
the  Italian  States,  should  not  be 
forgotten  by  those  to  whom  he 
now  tenders  counsel  the  reverse 
and  opposite. 

Herein  lies  the  fundamental 
difference  between  Mr  Gladstone's 
new  creed  and  that  of  Mr  Pitt 
and  all  the  great  statesmen  who 
have  followed  him.  Their  aim, 
object,  and  desire,  was  not  only 
to  strengthen  and  consolidate  the 
British  empire,  but  in  so  doing  to 
raise  Ireland  to  an  equality  with 
Great  Britain,  and  to  give  her  a 
share  in  the  power,  the  glory,  and 
the  government  of  that  empire 
which,  without  union,  she  could 
never  have  enjoyed.  Mr  Glad- 
stone— following  the  lead  of  the 
allies  whom  he  has  of  late  so  un- 
happily adopted — is  determined  to 
see  in  the  projects  of  Mr  Pitt 
nothing  but  a  desire  to  destroy 
the  nationality  of  Ireland  and 
deprive  her  of  her  independence. 
To  him,  despite  of  fact  and  proof, 
"British"  rule  in  Ireland  is  the 
rule  of  the  foreigner ;  the  British 
Government  is  a  "  foreign  execu- 
tive." And  any  loyal  subject  who 
asserts  the  pure  and  patriotic 
motives  of  Mr  Pitt,  and  ventures 
to  question  the  somewhat  peculiar 
readings  of  history  which  Mr  Glad- 
stone has  determined  to  adopt 
upon  Irish  questions,  must  be  pre- 
pared for  twenty-five  pages  of  un- 
mitigated abuse,  and  to  be  branded 
before  his  fellow-men  with  the 
awful  titles  of  "fabulist"  and 
"  hi&toriaster ! " 

I  feel  that  an  apology  is  due  to 


my  readers  for  having  omitted 
k>  point  out  several  other  weak 
points  in  Mr  Gladstone's  review ; 
but  my  excuse  must  be,  first,  that 
they  are  too  numerous  to  be  brief- 
ly dealt  with  ;  and  secondly,  that 
they  are  often  too  palpable  to  need 
demonstration. 

For  instance,  Mr  Gladstone  con- 
demns in  strong  terms  "  the  an- 
nouncement by  the  British  Govern- 
ment,  after  the  Union  had  been 
rejected  by  the  British  Parliament, 
of  its  intention  to  reiterate  the  pro- 
posal again  and  again  till  it  should 
be  adopted."  This  is  an  unfair  ex- 
aggeration of  the  "announcement" 
which  Lord  Castlereagh  made  after 
the  hostile  division  ;  namely,  that 
it  had  been  the  object  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  let  the  people  know 
that  it  was  their  decided  opinion 
that  a  legislative  union  was  the 
only  measure  which  could  heal  the 
distractions  of  the  country  and 
secure  its  connection  with  Great 
Britain ;  that  in  that  idea  they 
were  unalterably  fixed :  he  was 
not,  however,  desirous  of  forcing 
the  measure  with  any  precipitation, 
nor  against  the  wish  of  the  House. 
If,  however,  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try or  the  public  mind  should 
change,  he  thought,  in  such  a  case, 
he  should  be  justified  in  resuming 
the  subject. 

Again,  Mr  Gladstone  boasts  that 
the  opponents  of  the  Union  "  chal- 
lenged an  appeal  to  the  constitu- 
encies upon  the  question  by  a  dis- 
solution," which  was  "persistently 
refused  by  the  Government."  Mr 
Massey,  in  his  'History  of  Eng- 
land' (vol.  iv.  p.  414),  disposes  of 
this  absurdity  by  a  single  sentence  : 
"  The  appeal  to  such  a  constituency 
as  that  which  returned  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons  would  have 
been  a  mere  mockery." 

Then  Mr  Gladstone  makes  much 
of  the  affair  of  Colonel  Cole,  who, 
says  he,  "  was  sent  to  his  regiment 
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at  Malta,"  and  "Government  re- 
fused to  grant  him  the  nominal 
office  of  the  escheatorship  of  Muns- 
ter,  which  would  have  enabled  him 
to  vacate  his  seat,  for  which  an 
opponent  of  the  Union  would  have 
been  returned."  The  facts  are 
true,  but  the  gloss  put  upon  them 
is  somewhat  unfair.  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  speaks  of  Colonel  Cole 
having  just  received  "  a  military 
favour  of  the  King,"  and  thought 
it  "  rather  unreasonable  "  that  he 
should  desire  to  introduce  into 
Parliament  "  the  particular  oppon- 
ent of  the  Union"  whom  he  intended 
to  replace  him  in  his  seat.  Mr 
Ross  tells  us  (vol.  iii.  p.  99)  that 
"  the  escheatorship,"  unlike  the 
Chiltern  Hundreds  in  England, 
was  "  considered  as  a  favour  which 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  might  grant 
or  withhold  on  considering  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  appli- 
cation was  made."  In  this  in- 
stance the  question  was  raised  in 
the  Irish  Parliament,  and  the  mat- 
ter having  been  referred  to  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  he  intimated 
that  in  future  the  English  rule  had 
better  be  followed  ;  but  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  evidently  acted  in  perfect 
good  faith,  and  according  to  what 
he  believed  to  be,  and  which  prob- 
ably was,  precedent. 

I  will  only  further  remark  that 
in  his  criticisms  upon  the  number 
of  troops  maintained  in  Ireland, 
and  other  strictures  upon  the 
British  Government,  Mr  Gladstone 
entirely  forgets  or  ignores  that  a 
rebellion  had  just  taken  place, 
accompanied  by  a  foreign  invasion 
from  a  country  with  which  Great 
Britain  was  still  at  war;  and  that 
although  at  this  distance  of  time 
it  is  easy  to  minimise  the  danger, 
and  may  be  popular  with  his  new 
allies  to  deny  or  excuse  the  excesses 
of  the  rebels  (p.  466),  yet  at  the 
period  of  the  passing  of  the  Union 
the  danger  was  still  near,  and  the 


memory  of  the  excesses  was  too 
recent  to  have  justified  the  Govern- 
ment in  taking  every  precaution  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  either  of 
one  or  the  other.  Indeed  it  is 
difficult  to  read  without  resentful 
indignation  the  language  in  which 
Mr  Gladstone  writes  of  the  rebel- 
lion of  1798.  He  says:  "It  is 
totally  untrue  that  the  barbarities 
of  the  revolted  Irish  fully  equalled 
those  inflicted  upon  them,"  and 
asserts  that  "  the  commanders  of 
the  rebels  denotmced  all  excess" 
whilst  "  the  ascendancy  men,  even 
in  the  hearing  of  the  Viceroy, 
exulted  in  blood,"  &c.,  <fec. ;  and 
that  after  the  rebellion  was  put 
down,  the  system  of  intimidating 
the  Irish  nation  was  actively  up- 
held "by  "  robbery,  devastation, 
rape,  torture,  and  murder,  prac- 
tised continually  by  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Government,  to- 
gether with  the  civil  authorities." 
This  is  one  of  those  statements  in 
which  there  is  just  sufficient  of 
truth  to  make  the  falsehood  more 
mischievous  and  therefore  more 
wicked.  It  is  unhappily  quite 
true  that  those  whom  Mr  Gladstone 
calls  "  the  ascendancy  men  "  prac- 
tised severity  and  cruelty  in  and 
after  the  suppression  of  the  re- 
bellion. But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  provocation  had 
been  great  and  grievous.  No 
doubt  there  were  individual  in- 
stances in  which  the  "commanders 
of  the  rebels  denounced  excess." 
Mr  Froude  gives  us  one  in  the 
case  of  Bagenal  Harvey,  who  "swore 
that  he  would  shoot  any  man  who 
murdered  a  prisoner,"  and  who 
was  promptly  deposed  from  his 
command  for  sentiments  so  ob- 
noxious to  the  rebels.  But  the 
evidence  of  the  savage  and  blood- 
thirsty nature  of  the  rebellion,  of 
the  barbarous  murders  committed 
by  the  rebels,  and  the  hateful 
cruelty  practised  by  them  from 
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the  very  first,  is  simply  so  over- 
whelming, that  one  really  stands 
aghast  at  Mr  Gladstone's  descrip- 
tion of  the  matter.  I  venture  to 
recommend  any  one  who  has  doubts 
upon  this  question  to  read  Froude's 
'  English  in  Ireland,'  vol.  iii.,  from 
p.  404  to  510  inclusive.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  gives  as  fair  and  reason- 
able an  account  of  the  rebellion  as 
will  be  found  in  any  history  of  the 
time ;  and  if  there  were,  as  un- 
happily cannot  be  denied,  gross 
acts  and  excesses  committed  on 
both  sides,  an  impartial  reader 
will  surely  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  greatest  amount  of  guilt 
must  rest  upon  those  who  com- 
menced the  rebellion,  and  strove 
to  impart  to  it  that  religious  char- 
acter which  was  certain  to  excite  to 
the  utmost  the  bitterest  animosities 
of  the  combatants  on  either  side. 
To  exonerate  these  from  blame,  and 
to  reserve  for  our  censure  only 
the  sinners  who  were  upon  the 
loyal  side  in  the  conflict,  is  a 
course  which  seems  hardly  con- 
sistent with  justice  and  fair  play. 
This,  however,  is  Mr  Gladstone's 
method  of  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion; and  just  as  his  sympathies 
to-day  are  with  the  mob  and  the 
malcontents  in  Ireland,  and  his 
wrathful  displeasure  for  the  police 
who  were  charged  with  the  guard- 
ianship of  the  public  peace,  so  in 
his  retrospect  of  political  history 
his  favour  is  for  the  disloyal,  his 
reprobation  for  the  supporters  of 
British  rule ;  and  neither  facts, 
figures,  nor  authoritative  state- 
ments weigh  for  one  moment  with 
him,  when  his  object  is  to  uphold 
and  defend  those  whose  successors 
in  opinion  and  action  (however 
the  first  may  be  for  the  moment 
modified  in  expression,  'and  the 


second  restrained  by  prudence) 
are  his  allies  in  a  great  political 
campaign.  Mr  Gladstone  has  met 
and  conquered  many  adversaries 
in  his  time,  but  history  will  in  the 
long  -  run  be  too  strong  for  him. 
His  bold  assertions  that  history  was 
all  on  his  side — his  reckless  alle- 
gations that  his  opponents  wilfully 
avoided  reference  to  those  records 
of  the  past  which  would  condemn 
their  policy — his  strange  perver- 
sion of  facts  from  the  sense  in 
which  they  had  been  accepted  by 
the  rest  of  the  world  as  beyond 
reasonable  doubt — and  above  all, 
his  reiteration  of  statements  proved 
to  be  incorrect,  without  any  justi- 
fication of  them  by  evidence  or 
authority, — have  placed  him  in  no 
enviable  position  with  regard  to 
the  historical  part  of  the  contro- 
versy in  which  the  country  is  en- 
gaged. It  would  have  been  better 
if,  with  one  wave  of  the  hand,  Mr 
Gladstone  had  avowed  his  inten- 
tion of  sweeping  history  aside  al- 
together, and  proposing,  irrespec- 
tive of  considerations  connected 
with  the  past,  such  legislation  as  he 
deemed  the  present  circumstances 
of  Ireland  to  require  as  a  security 
for  her  future  welfare.  But  it  was 
an  indefensible  course  to  adopt  a 
policy  which  condemned  that  of 
all  British  Ministers  who  had  pre- 
ceded him,  upon  the  ground  that 
they  had  misread  history  and  mis- 
understood Ireland,  and  to  adopt 
it  with  a  knowledge  of  that  history 
so  confessedly  "imperfect"  as  to 
expose  himself  to  such  contradic- 
tions and  corrections  as  must,  in 
the  judgment  of  every  impartial 
reader,  inflict  lasting  discredit 
upon  him,  alike  as  a  student  of 
history  and  a  political  leader. 
BRABOURNE. 
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JOYCE. 


CHAPTER     XXIX. 


MRS  HAYWARD  decided  that  she 
would  walk  home. 

For  what  reason  ? — for  no  reason 
at  all,  so  far  as  she  was  aware ; 
only,  apparently  without  knowing 
it,  to  help  out  the  decisions  of 
fate.  There  was  a  stream  of  other 
people  going  home,  some  of  them 
walking  too,  as  it  was  so  lovely  an 
evening.  The  air  was  the  softest 
balm  of  summer,  cool,  the  sun 
going  down,  soft  shadows  stealing 
over  the  sky,  the  river  still  lit 
with  magical  reflections — those  re- 
flections which  are  nothing,  such 
stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of,  and 
yet  more  beautiful  than  anything 
in  earth  or  heaven.  The  rose  tints 
were  in  the  atmosphere  as  well  as 
the  sky.  When  you  turned  a  cor- 
ner, the  resistance  of  the  soft  air 
meeting  you  was  as  a  caress, — like 
the  kiss  with  which  one  loving 
creature  meets  another  as  they 
pass  upon  their  happy  way.  It 
was  no  longer  spring  indeed,  but 
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matured  and  full-blown  summer, 
ready  any  morning,  by  a  touch 
of  north  wind  or  early  frost,  to 
become  autumn  in  a  moment,  but 
making  the  very  best  of  her  last 
radiant  evening.  The  well-dressed 
crowd  streamed  out  of  the  gates 
of  Sir  Samuel's  great  house  on  the 
hill,  and  then  separated,  flowing 
in  little  rills  of  white  and  bright 
dresses,  of  pleasant  voices  and  talk, 
upon  their  several  ways.  Till  then, 
of  course,  they  had  all  kept  to- 
gether. Afterwards  the  little  ac- 
cidents, the  natural  effect  of  un- 
equal steps  and  different  pace,  so 
arranged  it  that  the  older  pair 
dragged  behind,  having  still  some 
good-byes  to  make,  and  that  the 
other  two,  who  had  fallen  togeth- 
er without  any  intention,  went  on 
before. 

Joyce  was  always  shy,  but  she 

had  never  been  embarrassed  by  the 

presence   of   Norman   Bellendean. 

She  had  been  able  even  to  laugh 
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with  him  when  the  gloom  of  her 
arrival  in  this  new  sphere,  and  of 
her  severance  from  the  old,  was 
heaviest  upon  her.  She  had  the 
reassuring  consciousness  that  he 
knew  all  about  her,  and  could  not 
be  in  any  way  deceived.  No  need 
of  fictions  to  account  for  her,  nor 
apologies  for  her  ignorance,  were 
necessary  with  him.  And  she  gave 
him  from  the  first  that  most  flat- 
tering proof  of  preference  by  being 
at  her  ease  with  him,  when  she 
was  so  with  no  one  else.  But 
there  was  something  in  the  air  to- 
night which  suggested  embarrass- 
ment— something  too  familiar,  over- 
sweet.  Mrs  Hayward  and  the 
Colonel  did  not  feel  this.  They 
said  to  each  other  that  it  was 
a  lovely  evening,  and  then  they 
talked  of  their  own  concerns. 
Joyce  was  not  like  them — the  rose- 
tinted  vapours  on  the  sky  had  got 
into  her  very  soul. 

"Was  there  ever  such  a  sun- 
set?" said  Norman  Bellendean. 
"  And  yet,  Miss  Joyce,  .you  and  I 
remember  something  better  still, 
— the  long,  long  lingering  of  the 
warm  days " 

"  In  summer,"  she  said,  with  a 
little  catching  of  her  breath,  "when 
you  never  could  tell  whether  there 
was  any  night  at  all." 

"  And  when  the  night  was  bet- 
ter than  the  day,  if  better  could 
be,  and  morning  and  evening  ran 
into  each  other." 

"  And  it  was  all  like  paradise," 
said  Joyce,  chiming  in.  Their 
voices  were  full  of  emotion,  though 
they  were  speaking  only  of  such 
unexciting  things  as  the  atmos- 
phere and  the  twilight — two  safe 
subjects  surely,  if  any  subjects 
could  be  safe. 

"It  is  not  like  that,"  Joyce 
added,  with  a  little  reluctance ; 
"  but  still  the  river  when  the  last 
flash  of  the  sun  is  upon  it,  and  all 
the  clouds  hanging  like  roses  upon 


the  sky,  and  the  water  glimmering 
like  a  glass,  and  making  every- 
thing double  like  the  swan " 

Norman  was  one  of  the  unread. 
He  did  not  know  what  swan  it 
was  that  floated  "double,  swan 
and  shadow,"  for  ever  and  ever : 
since  that  day  the  poet  saw  it, 
but  he  understood  the  scene  and 
the  little  failure  of  breath  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  her  description  with 
which  Joyce  spoke. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "it  was  like 
that  the  other  night — but  there 
was  a  charm  wanting." 

"  Oh,"  Joyce  said,  still  breath- 
less ;  and  she  added,  with  an  im- 
pulse that  was  involuntary,  beyond 
her  power  of  control,  not  what  she 
meant  or  wished  to  say — "When 
you  were  up  the  river — the  other 
night — passing " 

Did  she  mean  it  as  a  reproach  1 
He  looked  at  her  quickly.  "  Yes," 
he  said  ;  "  it  is  true  I  passed — the 
very  lawn,  the  enchanted  place — 
and  looked  and  looked,  but  did  not 
see  you." 

"  Ah,"  she  said,  "  but  I  saw  you, 
Captain  Bellendean.  I  saw  you 
go  below  the  bridge,  steering.  It 
was  strange,  among  all  the  strange 
folk,  and  the  boats  coming  and 
going,  suddenly  to  see — a  kent 
face." 

She  laughed,  in  a  curious  em- 
barrassed way,  as  if  laughing  at 
herself,  yet  with  a  rising  colour, 
and  eyes  that  did  not  turn  to  him, 
rather  avoided  him.  Norman  had 
a  sudden  gleam  of  perception,  and 
understood  more  or  less  the  little 
fanciful  shock  which  Joyce  had 
received  to  see  him  pass. 

"You  could  not  think  it  more 
strange  than  I  did,"  he  said,  in  an 
unconscious  tone  of  self-defence, 
"  nor  half  so  disagreeable.  To 
pass  with  people  I  cared  nothing 
for,  the  same  way  that  has  become 

associated  to  me  with — with 

And  to  look  perhaps  as  if  it  were 
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just  the  same  whether  it  was  they 
or — others." 

He  began  with  self-defence,  but 
ended  with  an  inflection  of  half 
complaint  and  subdued  indignation 
in  his  tone. 

"  Indeed,"  said  Joyce,  startled, 
"  I  did  not  think— 

"  Perhaps,"  he  said,  "  you  did 
not  think  about  me  at  all,  and  I 
am  a  fool  for  supposing  you  did ; 
but  if  you  thought  for  a  moment 
that  it  was  any  pleasure  to  me  to 
be  there,  apart  from  all  that  had 
made  it  delightful " 

"  Oh,"  cried  Joyce,  in  an  anxi- 
ous effort  not  to  understand  this 
inference  which  flooded  all  her 
veins  with  a  sudden  rush  of  in- 
describable celestial  delight,  "but 
the  river  was  as  bright  as  ever  I 
saw  it,  and  the  sky  like  heaven ; 
and  why  should  you  not  be  happy 
— with  your  friends  ? " 

He  had  given  her  a  sensation 
more  exquisite  than  any  she  had 
ever  known  in  all  her  life ;  and  on 
her  side  she  was  giving  him  pain, 
and  knew  it,  and  was  not  ill- 
pleased  to  have  it  so.  Such,  as 
the  old  moralists  would  say,  are 
the  strange  contradictions  of  hu- 
man feeling  !  He  turned  upon  her 
an  aggrieved  expostulating  glance. 

"You  think  it  was  the  same, 
whoever  my  companions  might  be  1 
You  don't  understand  what  it  was 
to  me  to  be  bound  to  the  oar  like 
the  galley-slaves,  to  listen  to  all 
their  inane  nonsense  and  their 
jokes,  when  my  heart  was  in — oh, 
a  very  different  place." 

"You  have  been  all  over  the 
world,  Captain  Bellendean,  you 
must  remember  so  many  other 
places  —  more  beautiful  than 
this." 

"Do  you  think  that  is  what  I 
mean  1 "  he  said  quickly,  in  a  tone 
almost  of  irritation.  Joyce  knew 
very  well  it  was  not  what  he 
meant.  But  she  had  to  defend 


herself  with  the  first  weapons  that 
came  in  her  way. 

"Don't  you  know,"  he  said, 
after  a  pause,  "  that  this  has 
been  such  a  summer  as  I  never 
had  before  ?  I  have  been  a  great 
deal  about  the  world,  as  you  say. 
I  have  had  many  experiences  :  but 
never  yet  have  I  felt  as  I  have 
felt  this  year.  I  never  was  ro- 
mantic, nor  had  I  much  poetry  in 
me.  But  I  begin  to  think  the 
poets  are  the  fellows,  after  all,  who 
understand  best." 

"That  is  true,  I  am  sure,"  said 
Joyce,  in  a  subdued  voice.  She 
was  thankful  to  find  something 
that  she  could  say.  She  walked 
along  mechanically  by  the  Cap- 
tain's side,  feeling  as  if  she  were 
floating  in  some  vague  enchant- 
ment, not  able  to  pause  or  realise 
anything,  not  able  to  escape,  car- 
ried along  by  the  delicious  soft 
air  which  was  breathing  within 
her  being  as  well  as  without,  a 
rapture  that  could  not  be  ex- 
plained. 

"  I  believe  it  is  true — but  I 
never  thought  so  before.  .And 
the  cause  is  that  I  never  knew — 
you  before,"  the  Captain  said. 

Did  the  people  know  who  were 
passing1?  could  they  see  in  the 
faces  of  those  two  walking — nay, 
floating  by,  surrounded  by  a  golden 
mist — what  was  being  said  between 
them  ?  A  vague  wonder  stole  into 
Joyce's  mind  as  she  perceived 
dimly  through  that  mist  the  face 
of  a  wayfarer  going  by.  She 
herself  but  vaguely  realised  the 
meaning  of  the  words.  She  un- 
derstood their  sentiment  well 
enough, — felt  it  in  that  silent 
ecstasy  that  swept  her  along,  but 
had  no  power  to  think  or  exercise 
her  own  faculties  at  all,  only  to 
let  herself  be  carried  on,  and 
away. 

"  You  have  been  the  enchant- 
ment to  me,"  he  said,  hurriedly ; 
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"  and  now  it  is  almost  over,  and 
I  shall  have  to  go  away.  The 
charm  will  be  gone  from  every- 
thing. I  don't  know  how  I  am 
to  reconcile  myself  to  the  dull 
world  and  the  long  days  —  un- 
less  " 

"  Captain  Bellendean "  Joyce 

said  faintly,  hearing  her  own 
voice,  as  if  it  came  from  a  long 
distance,  feeling  a  vague  necessity 
for  a  pause. 

"  Unless  I  may — come  back,"  he 
said.  "  I  must  go  home  and  put 
things  in  order — but  it  need  not 
be  for  very  long — if  I  may  come 
back  ? " 

There  was  something  vaguely 
defective  in  these  words,  she  could 
not  tell  what.  For  that  very 
reason  they  relieved  her,  because 
they  were  not  what  they  might 
have  been.  She  came  to  herself 
as  if  she  had  touched  the  earth 
after  that  vague  swaying,  floating, 
in  realms  above  the  earth,  in  the 
soft  delicious  air. 

"Surely,"  she  said,  "you  will 
come  back.  There  is  no  reason 
for  not  coming  back." 

He,  it  seemed,  had  not  felt  that 
touch  of  reality  which  had  brought 
Joyce  out  of  her  rapture.  He 
was  confused  and  floating  still. 
"  I  mean,"  he  said,  "  not  to  return 
merely  to  town  or — but  to  come 
back  to  this  moment,  to  those 
days.  I  have  never  known  any- 
thing like  them.  They  have  opened 
a  new  world  to  me :  Joyce 

"  Captain  Bellendean  ! " 

"  I  mean  no  familiarity  —  no 
want  of  respect ;  could  you  think 
so?  The  name  came  out  without 
intention — only  because  I  say  it 

over,    and    over Joyce  —  I 

may  come  back  ? " 

Surely  the  passers-by  must  see  ! 
He  had  turned  and  was  looking 
at  her  with  pleading  eyes ;  while 
she,  with  the  red  of  the  western 
sky  in  her  face,  with  the  mist  in 


her  eyes,  did  not  look  at  him,  or 
make  him  any  reply. 

"  I  don't  ask  you  to  say  more. 
This  is  not  the  place.  I  don't 
want  to  disturb  your  mind, — only 
say  I  may  come,  and  that  you  will 
not  send  me  away  1 " 

Her  heart  had  sprung  up  and 
was  beating  loud.  A  terror  of 
what  the  people  on  the  road  would 
think  took  possession  of  her.  "  No, 
it  is  not  the  place,"  she  murmured, 
scarcely  knowing  what  she  said. 

"  What  could  I  do  1  there  was 
no  other  :  say  I  may " 

"  Bellendean  !  "  cried  Colonel 
Hayward's  cheerful  voice  from 
behind ;  "  are  you  coming  in  to 
have  some  dinner  ?  You  had  bet- 
ter. Why,  you  are  taking  the  way 
to  the  river,  Joyce  and  you." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  !  "  cried 
Captain  Bellendean,  with  a  startled 
air.  "  I  beg  your  pardon  !  I  did 
not  observe " 

"  Joyce  should  have  observed," 
said  Mrs  Hayward,  quietly.  "  It  is 
nearly  half-past  seven.  You  can- 
not do  less  than  stay  to  dinner — 
especially  as  I  hear  you  are  going 
away." 

"  I  will,  with  many  thanks," 
said  Norman.  He  looked  like  a 
man  waked  out  of  a  dream  ;  and 
Mrs  Hayward  hastened  on,  not 
without  a  sense  of  Christian  char- 
ity, to  let  them  have  it  out,  as  she 
said  to  herself.  But  they  were 
now  both  awakened.  The  charm 
was  broken,  and  the  golden  air 
dispersed.  They  walked  on  be- 
hind the  elder  pair  to  the  door, 
and  went  in  very  gravely  both  of 
them,  without  another  word  said. 

A  more  extraordinary  evening 
never  was.  Joyce  had  known 
many  agitated  and  unhappy  ones 
within  the  last  six  months,  but 
none  like  this,  during  which  she 
saw  everything  through  a  haze  of 
excitement,  with  something  weigh- 
ing on  her  eyelids  —  something 
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murmuring  in  her  ears  —  some- 
thing which  made  it  impossible  for 
her  to  meet  the  light  or  clearly 
realise  what  was  going  on.  There 
seemed  a  sort  of  dumb  expecta- 
tion in  the  air  besides  that  curious 
sense  of  something  arrested  and 
untold  that  was  in  her  "own  mind. 
Her  stepmother  looked  at  her  with 
a  question  in  her  eyes,  and  even 
touched  her  with  a  half-caress  as 
she  went  up-stairs  to  prepare  for 
dinner.  Joyce  did  not  know  why, 
and  yet  had  a  sort  of  far-off  per- 
ception of  some  meaning  and  kind- 
ness in  it,  which  notwithstanding 
was  half  an  offence.  And  when 
she  came  down-stairs  the  haze  had 
filled  the  dining-room,  so  that  she 
could  not  see  clearly  the  face  on 
the  other  side  of  the  table — the 
face  which  did  not  look  at  her  any 
more  than  she  looked  at  him,  and 
yet  was  keenly  aware  of  every 
movement  on  her  part,  as  she  was 
of  his.  She  herself  scarcely  spoke 
a  word  during  the  whole  meal,  and 
he  not  much, — not  more  than  was 
necessary.  The  others  went  on 
with  their  ordinary  conversation, 
which  seemed  to  drift  about  upon 
the  haze  ;  names — the  names  with 
which  Joyce's  mind  had  been  busy 
a  little  while  before — floating  about, 
falling  now  and  then  like  stones, 
catching  her  vague  attention.  Sir 
Sam,  the  Canon,  the  Sitwells — 
who  were  they,  all  these  people? 
It  seemed  so  strange  that  any  one 
could  concern  herself  with  their 
vague  affairs.  The  dinner  was  very 
long,  and  yet  flew  like  a  dream ; 
and  then  came  the  twilight  draw- 
ing-room, the  dimness  outside,  the 
evening  chilled  out  of  that  heaven- 
ly warmth  and  calm.  Joyce  did 
not  go  out  to-night  as  was  her 
wont,  though  she  could  not  tell 
why.  She  kept  by  Mrs  Hayward, 
sedately  seated  near  a  table,  upon 
which  there  was  work,  as  if  that 
were  her  object.  Captain  Bellen- 


dean  stood  near  her  when  the  gen- 
tlemen came  from  the  dining-room. 
There  was  not  much  light,  and  he 
stood  up  like  a  tall  pillar,  slightly 
inclining  over  her,  a  sort  of  Pisan 
tower,  leaning, 'yet  firm.  If  he  had 
anything  more  to  say  to  her,  it  was 
clear  that  was  not  the  place,  any 
more  than  the  road  with  the  Colo- 
nel and  his  wife  behind.  But  he 
lingered  there  still,  saying  little, 
until  Colonel  Hayward  had  to  say, 
"  I  don't  want  to  hurry  you,  Bel- 
lendean.  You're  always  welcome, 
and  my  wife  would  give  you  a  bed 
with  pleasure;  but  if  you  are  going 

by  that  train Then  Captain 

Bellendean  roused  himself  like  a 
man  startled  out  of  a  dream,  and 
shook  hands  with  them  all.  He 
said  Good  -  bye,  not  Good  night ; 
and  when  Joyce  had  seated  herself 
again,  all  trembling  after  that  pres- 
sure of  her  hand,  which  almost 
hurt  her,  he  suddenly  came  back, 
and  looked  in  at  the  door.  Mrs 
Hayward's  back  was  turned :  she 
had  indeed  gone  out  to  the  veran- 
dah to  look  at  the  moon,  as  she 
said  afterwards.  He  looked  in, 
then  made  one  step  to  where  Joyce 
was  sitting,  and  took  her  hand  and 
kissed  it.  "Remember  I  am  to 
come  back ! "  he  said,  and  then 
was  gone. 

"What  did  Bellendean  forget? 
his  gloves,  or  a  book,  or  what  was 
it?"  the  Colonel  said,  with  some 
curiosity,  when  the  door  was  closed 
and  the  visitor  departed. 

"  I  don't  know, — I  was  in  the 
verandah,"  said  Mrs  Hayward. 
"What  did  he  forget,  Joyce?" 

Joyce  looked  at  them  with  a 
startled,  guilty  countenance,  know- 
ing what  they  had  said,  yet  not 
knowing,  and  made  no  reply.  She 
dared  not  move,  nor  speak,  lest  she 
should  betray — what  ?  There  was 
nothing  to  betray,  except  that  he 
was  coming  back,  and  that  was  no 
information — for  of  course  he  was 
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coming  back.  She  was  very  glad 
to  escape  to  her  room  when  the 
lawful  time  came  for  that,  and 
Mrs  Hayward  gave  the  signal,  but 
had  not  the  strength  or  courage 
even  to  rise  from  her  seat  till  that 
signal  was  given,  not  knowing 
whether  she  would  be  able  to  walk 
straight,  or  to  preserve  her  ordi- 
nary appearance  if  she  relinquished, 
with  both  those  eyes  upon  her,  the 
support  of  her  chair.  She  was 
vaguely  sensible  of  Mrs  Hayward's 
inquiring  looks,  which  were  half 
indignant,  half  angry,  as  well. 
When  they  said  good  night,  her 
stepmother  took  her  hand  with  a 
quick  monitory  touch.  "  Have 
you  anything  to  tell  me,  or  would 
you  like  to  speak  to  your  father  ? " 
she  said.  Joyce  gave  her  a  won- 
dering look,  and  said  "  No."  "  I 
am  not  thrusting  myself  into  your 
confidence :  but  tell  your  father," 
Mrs  Hayward  said  again  impera- 
tively, with  a  gleam  of  excitement 
in  her  blue  eyes.  Then  as  Joyce 
made  no  response,  her  stepmother 
flung  past  her,  flushed  and  indig- 
nant. "  I  might  have  known  bet- 
ter than  to  make  any  such  appeal," 
she  cried  angrily,  and  shut  her 
door  with  a  clang  that  rang 
through  the  silent  house.  Joyce 
stole  away  very  silently  into  her 
room,  disturbed  and  full  of  trouble. 
What  could  she  tell?  there  was 
nothing  to  tell.  She  felt  guilty 
without  having  any  reason  for  it, 
and  very  sorry  to  offend  without 
knowing  how  to  help  it.  Tell  her 
father  ! — but  when  she  had  nothing 
to  tell  him  !  There  was  a  grieved 
look  on  his  countenance,  too,  when 
he  said  good  night.  It  was  all  a 
confusion,  and  wrong  somehow ; 
but  what  could  she  do  ?  Disturbed 
by  this,  there  was  a  moment  of 
troubled  uncertainty  in  Joyce's 
mind — a  longing  to  be  pardoned, 
to  say  that  she  was  sorry,  that  she 
was  concealing  nothing,  which  was, 


however,  contradicted  by  the  desire 
she  had  to  be  alone,  and  the  shrink- 
ing even  from  a  look  which  might 
penetrate  her  seclusion,  and  read 
the  secret  of  her  heart  before  she 
had  spelled  it  out  to  herself.  Soft- 
ly, apologetically,  with  a  sense  of 
asking  pardon,  she  closed  her  door 
and  then  sat  down  and  came  face 
to  face  with  herself. 

It  was  a  very  strange  agitated 
meeting,  as  with  some  one  she  was 
unwilling  to  see  and  still  more 
unwilling  to  question — some  one 
who  had  a  story  to  tell  which 
would  crush  all  the  beginnings  of 
peace  and  all  the  gleams  of  happi- 
ness that  had  been  in  Joyce's  life. 
She  thought  in  the  confusion  of 
her  mind  of  De  Musset's  spectre, 
whom  he  had  seen  sitting  by  him 
in  all  the  conjunctions  of  his  life — 
the  being,  qui  me  ressemblait  comme 
unfrere  ;  but  Joyce's  meeting  with 
herself  was  more  important  than 
anything  recorded  by  the  poet. 
All  trembling  with  the  sensations 
she  had  gone  through,  her  nerves 
vibrating  with  the  strain,  her 
energies  all  melted  in  the  exqui- 
site sense  of  happiness  which  had 
floated  her  away,  and  in  the  chill 
check  of  the  real  which  had 
brought  her  to  earth  again,  she 
had  questions  to  revolve  and  dis- 
coveries to  make  such  as  she 
knew  now  she  had  avoided  and 
turned  away  from.  She  was 
afraid  to  look  into  those  eyes 
which  were  her  own,  and  find 
out  the  secret  there.  She  sat 
down,  putting  her  candle  on  the 
table,  without  lighting  any  other, 
conscious  that  she  preferred  the 
darkness,  and  not  even  to  see,  if 
she  could  help  it,  what  she  must 
see, — what  could  not  be  hidden 
any  more.  What  had  she  done  1 
She  had  meant  no  harm,  thought 
of  nothing  that  was  wrong,  nor 
of  injuring  any  one,  nor  of  fail- 
ing in  her  faith.  If  Joyce  had 
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been  made  to  disclose  her  opinion 
of  herself,  she  would  have  de- 
scribed herself  as  true  and  faith- 
ful —  faithful  above  .  all  things. 
She  would  not  have  claimed  ex- 
cellence, though  she  might  think 
perhaps  that  there  was  that  in 
her  which  was  above  the  multi- 
tude ;  but  she  would  have  claimed 
to  be  faithful  and  constant,  not 
variable  in  her  affections,  true  to 
the  last,  whatever  temptation  might 
come  upon  her.  Oh,  strange  delu- 
sion !  oh,  failure  beyond  example  ! 
when  all  the  time  she  had  failed, 
failed  without  knowing  it,  without 
meaning  it,  helplessly,  like  a  fool 
and  a  traitor  !  It  all  came  upon  her 
in  a  sudden  scathing  flash  of  con- 
sciousness, which  seemed  to  scorch 
her  drooping  face.  She,  in  whom 
Joyce  had  always  felt  such  con- 
fidence, herself  —  she,  betrothed 
and  bound  and  beyond  all  possi- 
bilities of  other  sentiment — al- 
most as  much  as  a  wife  already 
in  solemn  promise  and  engage- 


ment —  she,  heaven  help  her ! 
what  had  she  done  1  Her  veins  all 
swelled  to  bursting  with  the  rush 
of  her  guilty  blood.  Horror  and 
darkness  enveloped  her  all  around  ; 
she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands, 
and  her  lips  gave  forth  a  low, 
quivering  cry.  She — loved  an- 
other man.  It  was  all  the  worse 
for  her  that  she  had  felt  herself 
superior  to  all  vagaries  of  passion, 
thought  herself  above  them,  and 
believed  that  her  own  half-shrink- 
ing acceptance  of  love  was  all 
that  was  consistent  with  a  wo- 
man's dignity.  She  had  thought 
this,  and  she  thought  it  still — 
yet  discovered  that  she  had  de- 
parted from  it,  thrown  all  those 
restraints  to  the  winds,  and  loved 
—  loved  —  Norman  Bellendean  ! 
The  discovery  horrified,  humili- 
ated, crushed  her  to  the  ground, 
and  yet  sprang  with  an  impulse 
of  warmer  life  than  she  had  ever 
known  before  through  all  the 
throbbing  of  her  veins. 


CHAPTER   XXX. 


"You  must  try  and  get  her  to 
tell  you  when  you  are  out  this 
morning,"  said  Mrs  Hay  ward. 
"  She  is  probably  silent  on  account 
of  me ;  but  you  are  her  father,  and 
you  ought  to  know." 

"My  dear,"  said  the  Colonel, 
"  why  should  she  be  silent  on  ac- 
count of  you  ? " 

"Oh,  we  need  not  enter  into 
that  question,  Henry.  Get  her  to 
tell  you ;  it  will  be  a  relief  to  her 
own  mind  when  she  has  got  it  out." 

"  Perhaps,  Elizabeth,  after  all, 
we  are  going  too  fast.  Bellendean 
has  always  been  very  friendly. 
He  came  to  see  me,  and  sought  me 
out  as  his  old  colonel,  before  there 
was  any  Joyce." 

"So  you  think  it's  for  you  ! " 
Mrs  Hayward  cried.  And  then 


she  added  severely,  "  If  we  should 
be  going  too  fast,  and  there  has 
been  no  explanation,  Henry,  you 
must  bring  him  to  book." 

"  Bring  him  to  book  1  I  don't 
know  what  you  mean,  Elizabeth," 
said  the  Colonel,  with  a  troubled 
countenance. 

"You  must  not  allow  it  to  go 
on — you  must  put  a  stop  to  it — 
you  must  let  him  know  that  you 
can't  have  your  daughter  trifled 
with.  You  must  ask  him  his  in- 
tentions, Henry." 

The  Colonel's  countenance  fell : 
he  grew  pale,  and  horror  filled  his 
eyes.  "  Ask  him — his  intentions  ! 
his  intentions  !  Good  Lord  !  I 
might  shoot  him,  if  you  like ;  but 
ask  him — his  intentions  towards 
my  daughter,  Elizabeth !  Good 
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Lord  ! "  The  Colonel  grew  red 
all  over,  and  panted  for  want  of 
breath.  "You  don't  know  what 
you  say." 

"/ — don't  know  what  I  sayl 
As  good  men  as  you  have  had  to 
do  it,  Henry.  You  must  not  let 
a  man  come  here  and  trifle  with 
Joyce.  Joyce  must  not  be " 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  bring  in 
her  name,"  cried  the  old  soldier — 
"  a  young  woman's  name  !  I  know 
what  you  say  is  for — for  our  good, 
Elizabeth ;  but  I  can't,  indeed  I 
can't — it's  not  possible.  /  ask  a 
man — as  if  I  meant  to  force  him 

into My  dear,  you  can't  know 

what  that  means ;  you  can't  say 
what  you're  thinking.  I  to  put 
shame  upon  my  own  child  !  "  The 
Colonel  walked  up  and  down  the 
room  in  the  greatest  perturbation. 
"  I  can't  —  I  can't !  "  he  said  ; 
"  you  must  never  think  of  such  a 
thing  again.  / — Elizabeth  !  Good 

Lord !"     He  stopped.     "My 

dear,  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  don't 
mean  to  be  profane — but  to  tell 
me — oh,  good  Lord  !  "  the  Colonel 
cried,  feeling  that  no  words  were 
adequate  to  express  the  horror  and 
incongruity  of  the  suggestion. 

Mrs  Hayward  had  stood  watch- 
ing him  without  any  relaxation  of 
her  look.  There  was  a  certain 
vulgar  fibre  in  her  which  was  not 
moved  by  that  incongruity.  A  faint 
disdain  of  his  incapacity,  and  still 
more  of  his  delicacy  about  his 
daughter's  name,  as  if  she  were  of 
more  importance  than  any  one 
else,  was  visible  in  her  face. 
Who  was  Joyce  that  she  was  not 
to  be  warned,  that  her  lover  was 
not  to  be  brought  to  book  1  Mrs 
Hayward,  in  that  perpetual  secret 
antagonism  which  was  in  her  mind, 
though  she  disapproved  of  it  and 
suffered  from  it,  was  more  vulgar 
than  her  nature.  She  was  ready 
to  scoff  at  these  prejudices  about 
Joyce,  though  in  her  natural  mind 
she  would  have  herself  shielded  a 


young  woman's  name  from  every 
breath. 

"I  am  speaking  in  Joyce's  in- 
terests," she  said.  "  I  hope  you 
don't  want  to  break  her  heart." 

"  Elizabeth,  Elizabeth !"  said  the 
Colonel,  "I  beseech  you,  don't  talk 
like  that.  Why,  you  can't  know, 
you  can't,  you  don't  realise  what 
a  girl  is  to  a  man,  especially  when 
he  is  her  father.  It's  bad  enough 
to  think  of  her  caring  for  one  of 
those  fellows  at  all ;  but  to  break 
her  heart — good  Lord  ! — and  for 
me  to  interfere,  to  call  up  a  man 

to — to  the  scratch  —  to Oh, 

good  Lord,  good  Lord  !  "  cried  Col- 
onel Hayward,  with  a  blush  like 
a  girl.  "  I  might  shoot  him  and 
take  the  penalty ;  but  you  might 
as  well  ask  me  to — to  shoot  my- 
self at  once — as  to  do  that :  or  to 
acknowledge  that  my  child,  that 
young  creature,  my  Joyce " 

"  You  can't  expect  me  to  follow 
you  in  your  raptures,  Henry,"  said 
his  wife,  sitting  down  at  the  break- 
fast-table ;  for  this  discussion  had 
been  held  in  the  morning,  before 
Joyce  appeared  :  and  at  that  mo- 
ment the  door  opened  and  she 
came  in,  putting  a  stop  to  the  con- 
versation. She  was  paler  than 
usual,  and  graver;  but  the  two 
were  confused  by  her  entrance, 
and  for  the  moment  so  much 
taken  up  in  concealing  their  own 
embarrassment,  that  they  did  not 
remark  her  looks.  Joyce  was 
very  quiet,  but  she  was  not  un- 
happy. How  could  she  be,  with 
the  thrill  of  Norman  Bellen- 
dean's  voice  still  in  her  ears,  and 
his  last  look,  which  meant  so 
much,  so  clear  before  her?  She 
was  wrong,  she  was  guilty ;  it 
might  be  that  misery  and  shame 
should  be  her  portion.  She  knew 
that  she  had  failed  to  honour,  if 
not  to  love,  and  that  her  way 
before  her  was  very  dark  ;  but  do 
what  she  would,  Joyce  could  not 
force  herself  to  be  unhappy  now. 
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The  first  thing  that  had  occurred 
to  her  when  she  opened  her  eyes 
upon  the  morning  light  was  not 
any  breach  of  faith  or  failure  in 
duty,  but  that  voice  and  those 
eyes  with  their  revelation  which 
made  her  heart  bound  out  of  all 
the  shadows  of  the  night.  She 
was  pale  with  all  the  agitation  of  a 
night,  uneasy  even  when  she  slept, 
distracted  by  spectres ;  but  in  the 
morning  light  she  could  not  be 
wretched,  however  she  tried.  She 
was  very  quiet,  however,  much 
more  so  than  usual ;  and  the  ab- 
sence of  that  eager  vitality  which 
kept  continual  light  and  shadow  on 
her  sensitive  face  gave  her  a  certain 
dignity,  which  was  again  enhanced 
by  her  complete  unconsciousness 
of  it.  Her  father  cast  a  glance  at 
her  in  this  composed  stateliness  of 
aspect,  and  had  to  hasten  away  to 
the  sideboard  and  cut  at  the  ham 
to  hide  the  horrified  shame  of  his 
countenance.  A  creature  like  that 
to  break  her  heart  for  any  fellow  ! 
to  be  called  upon  to  ask  any  man 
his  intentions  —  his  intentions — 
in  respect  to  her !  The  Colonel 
hewed  down  the  ham  till  his  wife 
had  to  remonstrate.  "  You  are 
not  cutting  for  a  dozen  people, 
Henry."  "  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon, 
my  dear,"  he  cried,  and  came  back 
to  his  seat  very  shamefaced  with  a 
small  solitary  slice  upon  his  plate. 
When  the  Colonel  went  out  for 
his  usual  walk,  with  Joyce  as  his 
companion,  Mrs  Hayward  came 
after  them  to  the  door,  and  laid 
her  hand  significantly  on  her  hus- 
band's shoulder.  "  Now  don't  for- 
get," she  said.  Forget !  as  if  he 
were  likely  to  forget  what  weighed 
upon  him  like  a  mountain.  He 
thought  to  himself  that  he  would 
put  off  any  allusion  till  the  walk 
was  half  over ;  but  the  Colonel 
had  not  the  skill  nor  the  self-con- 
trol to  do  this,  the  uneasy  im- 
portance of  his  looks  betraying 
something  of  his  commission  even 


to  the  dreamy  eyes  of  Joyce.  Had 
she  been  fully  awake  and  aroused, 
she  must  have  seen  through  all 
his  innocent  devices  at  the  first 
glance. 

"  It  was  rather  a  pleasant  party 
yesterday,"  he  said,  "  especially 
afterwards,  when  we  were  by  our- 
selves." The  Colonel  meant  no 
bull,  but  had  lost  himself  in  a 
slight  confusion  of  words. 

"  Yes,"  said  Joyce  very  sedately, 
without  even  a  smile. 

"  By  the  way,"  said  the  Colonel 
briskly,  seizing  the  first  means  of 
avoiding  for  a  little  longer  the  evil 
moment,  "you  did  great  execu- 
tion, Joyce.  I  don't  know  what 
you  said  to  the  Canon,  my  dear, 
but  I  think  you  accomplished  in 
a  minute  what  all  the  good  people 
have  been  trying  to  do  for  weeks 
and  weeks.  What  did  you  say  1 " 

What  did  she  say1?  She  gave 
her  father  a  wondering  look.  Who 
was  the  Canon,  it  seemed  to  ask, 
and  when  was  yesterday  1  It 
looked  a  century  ago. 

"  That  is  what  I  like  to  see  a 
woman  do,"  cried  the  Colonel,  rous- 
ing himself  into  enthusiasm  for 
the  sake  of  gaining  a  little  time — 
"not  making  any  show,  but  with 
a  word  of  hers  showing  what's 
kind  and  right,  and  getting  people 
to  do  it.  That's  what  I  like  to 
see.  You  have  done  your  friends 
the  best  turn  they  ever  had  done 
them  in  their  life." 

"  Was  it  so  1 "  said  Joyce,  with 
a  faint  smile.  "  I  am  very  glad  ; 
but  it  was  the  Canon  that  was 
good  to  pay  attention  to  the  like 
of  me." 

"  The  like  of  you  ! "  cried  the 
Colonel.  "  I  don't  know  the  man 
that  wouldn't  pay  attention  to  the 
like  of  you."  Then  he  got  sud- 
denly grave,  being  thus  brought 
back  headlong  to  the  very  subject 
which  he  had  been  trying  to 
escape.  "  Oh,  I  was  going  to 
say,"  he  added,  with  a  look  that 
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was  almost  solemn — "  I  am  afraid 
we  shall  miss  very  much  Norman 
Bellendean." 

"Yes,"  said  Joyce.  He  spoke 
slowly,  and  she  had  time  to  steady 
her  voice. 

"  Perhaps  you  knew  before  that 
he  was  going,  my  dear  ? " 

"No,"  she  replied,  feeling  all 
the  significance  of  these  mono- 
syllables, yet  incapable  of  more. 

"  I  thought  he  had  perhaps  told 
you — at  least  Elizabeth — Eliza- 
beth thought  he  might  have  told 
you." 

"Why  should  he  have  told 
me  1 "  said  Joyce,  with  an  awak- 
ening of  surprise. 

The  Colonel  was  full  of  con- 
fusion. vHe  did  not  know  what 
to  say.  He  felt  guilty  and  miser- 
able, like  a  spy,  and  yet  he  was 
faithful  to  his  consigm,  and  to 
the  task  that  had  been  set  him 
to  do.  "  Indeed,"  he  said,  in  his 
troubled  voice,  "  my  dear,  I  don't 
know ;  but  it  was  thought — I  mean 
I  thought,  perhaps,  that  it  would 
be  a  comfort  to  you — if  you  could 
have  a  little  confidence  in  me." 

Joyce  began  to  perceive  dimly 
what  he  meant,  and  it  brought 
a  flush  to  her  pale  face.  "  But 
I  have  confidence — a  great  con- 
fidence," she  said,  very  low,  not 
coking  at  him.  The  Colonel  took 
courage  from  these  words. 

"  Your  father,  you  know,  Joyce, 
— that  is  very  proud  of  you,  and 
to  have  such  a  daughter — and  that 
would  let  no  one  vex  you,  not  for 
a  moment,  my  dear — not  by  a 
word  or  a  thought  —  and  that 
would  like  you  to  make  a  friend 
of  him,  and  tell  him — whatever 
you  might  like  to  tell  him,"  he 
added,  hastily  breaking  off  in  the 
middle  of  what  he  had  meant  to 
be  a  long  speech,  and  giving  double 
force  to  so  much  as  he  had  said  by 
these  means. 

Joyce  had  gradually  aroused 
herself  out  of  her  dreams  to  under- 


stand the  meaning  in  her  father's 
voice,  which  trembled  and  quick- 
ened, and  then  broke  with  a  ful- 
ness of  tender  fooling  which  pene- 
trated all  the  mists  that  were 
about  her.  There  suddenly  came 
to  her  a  sense  of  help  at  hand — a 
belief  in  the  being  nearest  to  her 
in  the  world  —  a  sort  of  viceroy 
of  God  more  true  than  any  pope, 
— her  father.  What  no  one  else 
could  do  he  might  do  for  her.  It 
would  be  his  place  to  do  it ;  and 
it  would  be  her  right  to  appeal  to 
him,  to  put  her  troubles  into  his 
hand.  She  had  never  realised  this 
before  :  her  father — who  would  let 
no  one  vex  her,  who  would  stand 
between  her  and  harm,  who  would 
have  a  right  to  answer  for  her, 
and  take  upon  himself  her  defence. 
The  tears  rushed  to  her  eyes,  and 
a  sense  of  relief  and  lightening  to 
her  heart. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  "I  will  mind 
that.  I  will  never  forget  it :  my 
father,  that  is  like  God,  to  know 
the  meaning  in  my  heart,  even  if 
I  am  far  wrong :  and  not  to  be 
hard  on  me,  but  to  see  where  I 
was  deceived,  and  to  take  my 
cause  in  hand." 

"  Deceived  !  "  the  Colonel  fal- 
tered, with  mingled  consternation 
and  wrath.  "  Show  me  the  man 
that  would  deceive  you,  my  dear 
child,  and  leave  him  to  me — leave 
him  to  me." 

"What  man  ?  There  is  no  man," 
said  Joyce,  shaking  her  head. 
"Oh,  if  it  was  but  that!  but 
when  it  is  me  that  has  been  the  de- 
ceiver— and  yet  meant  no  harm  !  " 

Her  eyes  swimming  in  tears 
that  made  them  larger  and  softer 
than  ever  eyes  were,  the  Colonel 
thought,  turned  to  him  with  a 
tender  look  of  trust  which  went 
to  his  heart,  and  yet  was  less  com- 
prehensible to  him  than  all  that 
had  gone  before.  He  was  puzzled 
beyond  expression,  and  touched, 
and  exalted,  and  dismayed.  He 
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had  gained  that  confidence  which 
he  had  sought,  and  yet  he  knew  less 
than  ever  what  it  meant.  And 
she  had  said  he  was  like  God, 
which  confused  and  troubled  the 
good  man,  and  was  very  different 
from  the  mission  that  had  been 
given  him  to  find  out  his  child's 
secret,  and  to  bring  to  book — what 
horrible  words  were  these  !  —  to 
bring  to  book  !  But  whatever 
Joyce  had  on  her  mind,  at  least 
it  was  not  Norman  Bellendean. 

And  here  in  the  emotion  of  the 
moment,  and  the  rising  of  other 
and  profounder  emotions,  the  Col- 
onel dropped  his  consigne,  and 
gave  up  his  investigations.  He 
did  not  in  the  least  understand 
what  Joyce  meant ;  but  she  had 
given  him  her  confidence,  and  he 
was  touched  to  the  bottom  of  his 
tender  heart.  She  had  said  that 
he  would  take  her  cause  in  hand, 
that  he  was  her  father  like  God — 
a  new  and  curiously  impressive 
view,  turning  all  usual  metaphors 
round  about — that  he  would  know 
her  meaning,  even  if  she  were  far 
wrong.  Not  a  word  of  this  did 
the  Colonel  comprehend — that  is, 
the  matter  which  called  forth  these 
expressions  remained  entirely  dark 
to  him ;  but  it  would  have  been 
profane,  he  felt,  to  ask  for  further 
enlightenment  after  she  had  thus 
thrown  herself  upon  him  for  pro- 
tection and  help.  He  was  glad  to 
relieve  the  tension  by  having  re- 
course to  common  subjects,  so  that 
without  any  further  strain  upon 
her,  his  delightful,  tender,  incom- 
prehensible child  might  get  rid  of 
the  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  calm 
down. 

The  result  was  that  the  Colonel 
talked  more  than  usual  on  that 
morning  walk,  and  told  Joyce 
more  stories  than  usual  of  his 
old  Indian  comrades,  and  of  things 
that  had  passed  in  his  youth,  going 
back  thirty,  forty  years  with  at 
first  a  kind  conscious  effort  to  set 


her  at  her  ease  again,  but  after  a 
while    with    his   usual    enjoyment 
in  the  lively  recollection  of  these 
bright  days  which  the  old  soldier 
loved  to  recall.    And  Joyce  walked 
by  his  side  in  an  atmosphere  of 
her  own,  full  of  the  bewitchment 
of  a  new  enchanting  presence  sud- 
denly revealed  to  her,  full  of  the 
mystic,  half  -  veiled    consciousness 
of  Love — love  that  was  real  love, 
the   love   of   the   poets,   not   any- 
thing she  had  ever  known  before. 
Her  father's  voice  seemed  to  keep 
the  shadow  away,  the  thought  of 
the  wrong  she  had  done  and  the 
troth  she  had  broken,  but  did  not 
interfere   with    that    new   revela- 
tion, the  light  and  joy  with  which 
the  world  was  radiant,  the  incon- 
ceivable   new    thing    which    had 
looked    at    her    out    of   Norman 
Bellendean's     eyes.      She   walked 
along  as  if  she  had  been  buoyed 
up   by  air,   her  heart   filled  with 
a   great   elation  which  was   inde- 
scribable,  which  was   not   caused 
by    anything,    which    looked    for- 
ward to  nothing,  which  was  more 
than  happiness,  a  nameless,  cause- 
less delight.     If  she  had  been  in 
a  condition  to  examine  what  Cap- 
tain Bellendean   had   said,   or   in 
any  way   to   question   what   Mrs 
Hayward    called    his    intentions, 
Joyce's  feelings  might  have  been 
very   different.      But   of   this  she 
took    no    thought   whatever,    nor 
asked  herself  any  question.     What 
she  did  ask,  with   a   triumphant 
yet      trembling      certainty,      was 
whether   this    was   not    the    Vita 
Nuova   of   which    she   had   read  ? 
The   answer   came    in    the    same 
breath   with  that   question.      She 
knew  it   was   the  Vita  Nuova — 
the    same   which    had    made   the 
streets  of  Florence  an  enchanted 
land   such   as   never  was   by   sea 
or    shore,   and  turned   the  woods 
of    Arden    into    Paradise.       The 
pride   and    glory   and    delight   of 
having   come   into  that   company 
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of  lovers,  and  received  her  in- 
heritance, softly  turned  her  dream- 
ing brain.  She  had  never  been 
so  much  herself  —  for  all  those 
references  to  other  people  and 
pervading  circumstances  which 
shape  a  young  woman's  dutiful 
existence  had  disappeared  alto- 
gether from  her  consciousness — 
and  yet  she  was  not  herself  at 
all,  but  a  dream.  The  accompani- 
ment of  her  kind  father's  pleasant 
voice,  running  on  with  his  old 
stories,  gave  her  a  delightful 
shelter  and  cover  for  the  voiceless 
song  which  was  going  on  in  her 
own  heart.  She  had  put  her 
cause  into  his  hands,  as  she  felt, 
though  she  was  not  clear  how  it 
had  been  done.  He  would  not 
blame  her,  though  she  was  wrong. 
He  would  defend  her.  And  thus 
Joyce  escaped  from  life  with  all 


its  burdens  and  penalties,  and 
floated  away  upon  the  soft  de- 
licious air  into  the  Vita  Nuova. 
Never  was  such  a  walk — her  feet 
did  not  touch  the  ground,  her 
consciousness  was  not  touched  by 
any  vulgar  sound  or  sight.  Soft 
monosyllables  of  assent  dropped 
from  her  dreaming  lips  as  the 
delighted  historian  by  her  side 
went  on  with  the  records  of  his 
youth.  He  felt  that  he  had  all 
her  interest — he  felt  how  sweet 
it  was  to  have  a  dear  child,  a 
girl  such  as  he  had  always  wished 
for,  who  had  given  him  her  full 
confidence,  and  who  cared  for 
everything  that  ever  had  hap- 
pened to  him,  and  was  absorbed 
in  it  as  if  the  story  had  been 
her  own.  In  all  their  goings 
and  comings  together,  there  had 
never  been  a  walk  like  this. 


CHAPTER   XXXI. 


"Well?"  said  Mrs  Hayward, 
somewhat  sharply,  as  she  followed 
her  husband  up-stairs. 

"Well,  my  dear,  everything  is 
quite  right  and  sweet  and  true 
about  her,  as  I  always  thought  it 
was." 

"I  daresay.  That  is  all  very 
charming,  Henry,  and  I  am  de- 
lighted that  you  are  so  much 
pleased.  But  what  about  Captain 
Bellendean?" 

«  Oh  !— about  Captain  Bellen- 
dean,"  said  the  Colonel,  rubbing 
his  hands  with  an  attempt  to  look 
quite  at  his  ease  and  comfortable. 
Then  he  added  still  cheerfully,  but 
with  a  sinking  of  his  heart,  "  Do 
you  know,  I  don't  think  there  was 
anything  quite  definitely  said  be- 
tween us  about  Norman  Bellen- 
dean." 

"  Oh,  there  was  nothing  definite- 
ly said  ! " 

"Not  by  name,  you  know,"  said 
Colonel  Hayward,  with  a  propiti- 


atory smile,  still  softly  rubbing  his 
hands. 

"  And  what  did  you  talk  of  def- 
initely, may  I  ask  ]  You've  been 
a  long  time  out.  I  suppose  some- 
thing came  of  it,"  said  Mrs  Hay- 
ward  more  sharply  than  ever. 

"  Oh  yes,  certainly,"  said  the 
Colonel,  very  conciliatory.  "  Joyce 
desired  nothing  better  than  to  give 
me  her  full  confidence,  Elizabeth. 
She  has  a  heart  of  gold,  my  dear. 
She  said  at  once  that  she  knew  I 
would  never  misunderstand  her — 
that  I  would  always  help  her ;  and 
nothing  could  be  more  true.  I 
think  I  may  say  we  understand 
each  other  perfectly  now." 

Elizabeth's  keen  eye  saw  through 
all  this  confidence  and  plausible 
certainty.  "What  did  she  tell 
you  then — about  last  night  ? "  she 
said. 

"  About  last  night  1  Well,  my 
dear,  I  told  you  we  did  not  go 
into  things  very  definitely  —  we 
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did  not  put  all  the  dots  on  the  i's. 
It  was  rather  what  you  might 
call  —  general.  No  names,  you 
know,"  he  repeated,  looking  at  her 
with  a  still  more  ingratiating 
smile. 

"  No  names,  I  know  !  In.  short, 
Henry,  you  are  no  wiser  than 
when  you  went  out,"  Mrs  Hay- 
ward  said,  with  an  exasperation 
that  was  not  unnatural.  "  I  knew 
how  it  would  be,"  she  added. 
"  She  has  just  thrown  dust  in 
your  eyes,  and  made  you  believe 
whatever  she  pleased.  I  never 
expected  anything  else,  for  my 
part." 

"  Indeed,  my  dear,  you  are  quite 
mistaken.  She  said  to  me  in  the 
most  trusting  way  that  she  had 
the  fullest  confidence  —  My  dear 
Elizabeth,  I  don't  think  you  do 
justice  to  Joyce." 

"  Oh,  justice  ! "  she  cried  :  per- 
haps she  did  well  to  be  angry.  "  I 
must  trust,  then,  to  myself,"  she 
said,  "  as  I  generally  have  to  do." 

"  But,  Elizabeth— Elizabeth  !  " 

"  Oh,  don't  bother  me,  please  !  " 
the  angry  woman  said. 

Joyce  went  up-stairs  to  take  off 
her  hat,  and  as  she  did  so  her 
eyes  fell  upon  certain  little  closed 
cases  upon  her  table.  One  of  them 
was  that  photograph  of  old  Janet 
Matheson  in  her  big  shawl  and 
black  satin  bonnet,  with  Peter, 
a  wide  laugh  of  self-ridicule  yet 
pleasure  on  his  face,  looking  over 
her  shoulder.  It  was  from  no 
scorn  of  those  poor  old  people  that 
the  little  case  was  closed.  Mrs 
Hayward's  maid  had  made  some 
silly  remark  about  "  an  old  washer- 
woman," and  Joyce,  almost  with 
tears  of  anger,  had  shut  it  from 
all  foolish  eyes.  She  took  it  up 
and  opened  it  now,  and  kissed  it 
with  quivering  lips  —  wondering 
would  granny  understand  her  1 
or  would  she  be  so  overjoyed,  so 
uplifted,  by  the  thought  of  the 
Captain,  that  everything  else 


would  be  dim  to  her.  Joyce  put 
down  the  little  homely  picture, 
but  in  so  doing  touched  another, 
which  lay  closed,  too,  beside  it.  She 
did  not  open  that  case  —  she  re- 
coiled with  a  low  cry.  The  out- 
side was  enough — it  filled  her  with 
a  sudden  repugnance,  a  kind  of 
horror.  She  moved  even  from  the 
side  of  the  table  where  it  was. 
She  thought  she  saw  him  standing 
there  looking  at  her,  in  the  atti- 
tude in  which  he  had  stood  for 
his  portrait ;  and  she  remembered, 
nay,  saw  with  a  clearness  beyond 
that  of  mere  vision,  his  look  as  he 
had  presented  her  with  this  memo- 
rial of  himself.  "It  is  said  to  be 
very  like,"  he  had  said ;  "  I  am 
no  judge."  She  remembered  the 
ineffable  little  tone  with  which  he 
had  said  it — a  tone  which  even 
then  filled  her  with  something  be- 
tween shame  and  ridicule.  And 
now — oh,  how  could  Joyce  think 
of  it !  how  could  she  look  back 
upon  that  time !  Now  it  was 
odious  to  her  to  recall  him  at  all, 
to  see  him  spring  up  and  put  him- 
self into  his  attitude — so  gentle- 
manly, as  his  mother  said.  Joyce 
grew  crimson,  a  scorching  flush 
came  all  over  her.  She  shrank 
away  from  the  wretched  little 
photograph  as  if  it  had  been  a 
serpent,  and  could  sting  her.  She 
had  never  liked  it.  It  had  always 
seemed  an  uncomfortable  revela- 
tion, fixing  him  there  in  black  and 
white,  much  worse  even  than  he 
was — even  /  Joyce  hid  her  face 
in  her  hands,  in  an  agony  of  self- 
horror  and  shame.  Oh,  how 
mean,  dishonourable,  vulgar,  she 
was  !  He  had  been  better  than 
all  the  lads  about,  who  would  have 
thrust  their  awkward  love  upon 
her  in  the  old  days.  An  educated 
man,  able  to  talk  about  poetry  and 
beautiful  things.  She  had  been 
honoured  by  his  regard — it  had 
been  a  great  thing  for  her  to  be 
engaged  to  such  a  man — and  now  ! 
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There  was  nothing,  nothing  which 
could  excuse  the  baseness  of  her 
desertion  of  him.  What  could 
she  say  for  herself?  There  was 
only  one  thing  she  could  say,  and 
that  was  what  no  one  would  un- 
derstand. The  one  thing  was, 
that  she  had  not  known  what  love 
was,  and  now  love  had  come.  Ah  ! 
if  it  had  been  love  for  some  one 
poorer,  less  desirable  than  Andrew, 
her  plea  might  have  been  believed. 
But  love  for  Norman  Bellendean 
— love  that  would  put  her  in  the 
place  which  was  as  good  as  a 
queen's  to  all  the  country-side — 
love  by  which  she  would  better 
herself  beyond  conception. 

Joyce  felt  a  chill  come  to  her 
heart  after  that  hot  rush  of  shame 
— how  was  she  to  say  it,  how  accept 
it  even  in  her  own  heart?  Even 
granny  would  be  ashamed,  granny 
who  had  prophesied  that  he  would 
be  the  first  to  be  cast  off — but 
without  thinking  that  it  would  be 
Joyce  —  Joyce  herself,  not  any 
proud  father — who  would  cast  off 
the  poor  schoolmaster.  Joyce's 
honest  peasant  breeding,  with  its 
contempt  for  the  parvenu,  gave 
her  a  keener  horror  and  shame 
than  would  have  been  possible, 
perhaps,  to  any  other  class.  She 
felt  humiliated  to  the  very  dust, 
angry  with  herself,  disgusted  at 
her  own  treachery.  What  should 
she  do  1 — how  represent  it  to  those 
keen  cottage  critics,  who  would 
look  at  her  behaviour  with  such 
sharp  eyes?  To  give  up  Andrew 
Halliday  for  the  Captain,  —  the 
meanest  woman  might  do  that — 
the  one  that  was  most  ignoble. 
And  who  was  to  know,  who  was 
to  understand,  that  it  was  true 
love,  the  first  love  she  had  ever 
known,  and  not  pride  or  advan- 
tage that,  before  she  knew  it,  had 
snatched  Joyce's  heart  away. 

She  was  not  sufficiently  com- 
posed to  allow  herself  to  think 
that  she  had  never  shown  to  her 


rustic  suitor  any  more  preference 
than  was  natural  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  more  congenial  to  her  than 
the  ploughman.  She  had  accept- 
ed sedately  his  attentions.  She 
had  consented  vaguely  to  that  half 
proprietorship  which  he  had  claim- 
ed in  her;  but  there  had  been 
little  wooing  between  them,  and 
Joyce  had  put  aside  all  those  de- 
monstrations of  affection  which 
Andrew  had  attempted.  But  she 
said  to  herself  none  of  these  things. 
She  even  did  not  say  that  it  was  a 
mistake,  for  which  in  her  youth- 
fulness  and  ignorance  she  was 
scarcely  to  blame.  She  took  it 
very  seriously,  as  a  sin  which  she 
had  committed,  but  meaning  no 
harm,  meaning  no  harm,  as  she 
repeated  to  herself,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes.  For  the  other  had  come 
upon  her  like  a  flood,  like  a  fire, 
like  some  natural  accident  of 
which  there  was  no  warning.  All 
had  been  tranquillity  in  her  heart 
one  moment — and  in  the  next  she 
knew  that  she  was  a  traitor,  for- 
sworn. There  had  been  no  warn- 
ing. She  had  not  known  of  any 
danger — but  in  a  moment  she  had 
discovered  that  she  was  a  false 
woman,  false  and  forsworn. 

She  went  down  to  the  luncheon- 
table  after  a  long  interval — long 
enough  to  make  her  late  for  that 
meal,  which  was  a  fault  Mrs 
Hayward  did  not  approve.  But 
Joyce  had  to  bathe  her  hot  eyes 
which  could  not  shed  any  tears, 
but  burnt  in  their  sockets  like 
fiery  coals,  she  thought,  and  then 
to  wait  till  the  glaze  and  flush 
produced  by  the  bathing  had 
worn  off.  It  had  not  altogether 
worn  off  when  she  came  down- 
stairs, but  remained  in  a  suspi- 
cious glow,  so  that  she  seemed  to 
have  been  crying,  though  she  had 
not  been  able  to  afford  herself 
that  relief.  The  Colonel  cried, 
"Why,  Joyce !"  when  she  appeared, 
and  was  about  to  make  some  fur- 
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ther  remark,  when  a  look  from  his 
wife  checked  him.  This  looked 
like  mercy  on  Mrs  Hayward's 
part,  but  perhaps  it  was  only  in 
order  to  inflict  a  more  telling 
blow. 

For,  after  some  time  when  all 
was  quiet,  and  Joyce,  taking  refuge 
in  the  tranquillity,  had  begun  to 
breathe  more  freely,  Mrs  Hay- 
ward  all  at  once  introduced  a  sub- 
ject of  which  as  yet  there  had 
been  no  discussion.  "  By  the 
way,"  she  said,  suddenly  and  light- 
ly, "where  are  we  going  this 
autumn?  It  is  nearly  August, 
and  we  have  not  yet  settled  that." 

The  Colonel  answered,  that  for 
his  part  he  was  always  very  well 
disposed  to  stay  at  home ;  and 
that  he  thought,  as  there  had  been 
a  great  deal  of  excitement  that 
year 

"No,  I  don't  feel  disposed  to 
give  up  my  holiday,"  said  Mrs 
Hay  ward.  "  Where  shall  we  go  ? 
I  know  what  you  mean,  Henry. 
You  mean  to  beguile  us  into  stay- 
ing quietly  here,  and  then  when 
the  Twelfth  comes  you  will  find 
some  irresistible  business  that  calls 
you  away — to  Scotland  or  some- 
where. And  you  do  not  care 
what  we  are  to  do  in  the  mean- 
time, Joyce  and  me." 

The  Colonel  protested  very 
warmly  that  this  was  not  what  he 
meant.  "  Indeed  it  is  very  seldom 
I  get  an  invitation  for  the  Twelfth, 
not  once  in  half-a-dozen  years  ;  and 
as  for  leaving  you  behind " 

"We  will  not  be  left  behind," 
said  Mrs  Hayward,  with  that 
alarming  gaiety.  "No.  I'll  tell 
you  what  we  will  do  to  suit  all 
parties.  You  shall  go  to  Scotland 
for  the  Twelfth,  and  Joyce  and 
I  will  do  what  I  know  her  heart 
is  set  upon.  We  will  go  to  see 
her  old  people  in  her  old  home. 
That  will  please  you,  Joyce,  I 
know?" 

This  terrible  suggestion  was  to 


Joyce  as  if  a  gun  had  suddenly 
been  fired  at  her  ear.  She  was 
entirely  unprepared  for  anything 
of  the  kind,  and  she  started  so 
that  the  very  table  shook. 

"  To  go  to — my  old  home  1 " 

"Yes,  my  dear.  It  would 
give  the  old  people  a  great  pleas- 
ure. We  promised,  you  know,  to 
bring  you  back." 

It  was  a  cruel  experiment  to 
try.  Joyce  flushed  and  paled 
again  with  an  agitation  beyond 
control.  "It  is  very  kind,"  she 
faltered,  "  to  think  of — but  they 
would  not  look  for  me  now." 

"Why  not  now?  They  don't 
go  away  on  a  round  of  visits  in 
autumn,  I  presume." 

"  My  dear  !  "  said  the  Colonel, 
in  a  shocked  admonitory  voice. 

"  Well,  Henry !  I  mean  no 
harm;  but  one  time  is  the  same 
as  another  to  them,  I  should  sup- 
pose. And  we  all  know  how  fond 
they  are  of  Joyce,  and  she  of 
them.  What  more  natural  than 
that  she  should  go  to  see  them 
when  the  chance  occurs  ? " 

It  was  natural.  There  was 
nothing  to  reply.  If  all  was  true 
that  Joyce  had  professed  of  love 
and  reverence  for  these  old  people, 
what  could  be  thought  of  her  re- 
fusal, her  reluctance  to  go  and  see 
them  ?  She  sat  there  like  a  fright- 
ened wild  creature  driven  into  a 
corner,  and  not  knowing  how  to 
escape,  or  what  to  do,  looking  at 
them  with  scared  eyes. 

"My  dear,"  said  Colonel  Hay- 
ward,  "  that  all  looks  reasonable 
enough,  and  if  Joyce  wished  it 
— but  she  must  know  best  when 
it  would  be  convenient  to  them. 
It  might  not  be  convenient  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  for  anything  we 
know." 

"  It  would  be  harvest,"  said 
Joyce,  thankful  for  the  suggestion ; 
"  they  would  be  busy,  busy :  an- 
other time  it  would  be  better. 
Oh,"  she  cried  suddenly,  in  an  out- 
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burst  of  despair,  "  how  can  I  go 
homer' 

"  Joyce ! " 

"  Oh,  I'm  unnatural !  I'm  not 
fit  to  live !  How  am  I  to  go 
home  ! "  cried  the  girl,  who,  less 
than  three  months  ago,  had  left 
old  Peter  and  Janet  with,  as  she 
thought,  a  breaking  heart.  The 
two  calm  people  at  either  end  of 
the  table  put  down  their  knives 
and  forks  to  look  at  her  —  the 
Colonel  with  great  sympathy,  yet 
a  certain  pleasure ;  Mrs  Hay  ward 
with  suppressed  scorn. 

"  It  is  not  so  very  long  since  you 
were  sighing  for  it,  Joyce,"  she 
said  ;  "  but  a  girl  at  your  age  may 
be  allowed  to  change  her  mind." 

"  And,  my  dear,"  said  her  father, 
"  I  am  very  joyful  to  think  that 
your  own  real  home  is  more  to 
you  than  any  other;  for  that's 
how  it  ought  to  be." 

Joyce  looked  at  them  both  like 
some  wild  creature  —  with  the 
troubled,  dumb  stare  of  helpless 
panic  and  stupefied  cruel  terror 
which  comes  to  a  wild  thing  in  a 
snare.  Her  cry  had  been  uttered 
and  was  over.  She  had  no  more 
to  say  ;  but  she  had  not  sufficient 
command  of  herself  to  perceive 
that  she  should  not  have  uttered 
that  cry,  or  should  seek  to  put 
some  gloss  upon  it,  now  that  it  was 
beyond  recall. 

"  And  now  you  see  that  Joyce 
does  not  wish  it,  my  dear,"  said 
Colonel  Hay  ward,  "  of  course  you 
will  never  press  that.  It  was  only 
because  we  thought  it  would  please 
you,  Joyce ;  but  you  may  be  sure 
she  is  right,  Elizabeth.  It  would 
be  too  soon — too  soon." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,  if  she 
thinks  so,"  said  Mrs  Hayward. 
"  Of  course  I  don't  mean  to  press 
it.  I  thought  it  would  delight 
Joyce  ;  but  it  appears  I  have  made 
a  mistake.  Let  us  think  of  some- 
thing else,  Henry.  Let  us  go 
abroad." 


"  You  would  like  that,  my  dear 
child  1 "  her  father  said.  He  was 
greatly  touched  by  this  clinging 
to  himself,  as  he  thought  it — this 
preference  of  her  new  home  to  the 
old.  To  him  there  was  neither 
variableness,  nor  the  desertion  of 
old  ties,  nor  anything  in  it  which 
impaired  the  character  of  his  child, 
but  only  a  preference  for  himself, 
a  desire  to  be  with  him  and  near 
him,  her  father,  upon  whom  she  had 
made  so  tender  a  claim, — who,  she 
had  said,  would  be  like  God.  Nat- 
urally she  would  rather  be  with 
him  than  with  any  one.  He  put 
out  his  hand  and  stroked  her  car- 
essingly. "  You  would  like  that  ? 
It  would  be  a  complete  change. 
We  might  go  to  Switzerland,  or 
even  to  the  Italian  lakes.  You 
are  very  fond  of  Como,  Elizabeth. 
Come  now,  say  you  would  like  that." 

Their  eyes  were  upon  her,  and 
how  were  they  to  know  the  tem- 
pest of  feeling  that  was  in  Joyce's 
mind  1  She  seemed  to  see  the  two 
old  figures  rise  reproachful,  their 
faces  looking  at  her  across  the 
table — oh,  so  wounded,  with  long 
looks  of  inquiry.  Was  it  possible 
that  already — already  her  heart 
had  turned  from  them  1  And 
Janet's  words  came  surging  back 
in  the  tempest  of  Joyce's  thoughts, 
how  she  would  mean  no  harm,  yet 
be  parted  from  them,  and  find  out 
all  the  differences.  So  soon,  so 
soon  !  Janet's  eyes  seemed  to  look 
at  her  with  deep  and  grieved  re- 
proach ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  were  these  two  who  shut  out 
Janet's  face  from  her?  Andrew 
in  the  attitude  of  the  photograph, 
complacent,  self-assertive,  and  Nor- 
man Bellendean,  stooping,  look- 
ing down  upon  her.  Oh  no,  no, 
no !  not  home  where  these  two 
were — not  home,  not  home  ! 

"  I  must  say  I  am  surprised, 
Joyce.  Still,  if  that  is  what  you 
feel,  it  is  not  for  me  to  press  the 
visit  upon  you.  And  so  far  as  I 
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am  concerned,  I  like  home  much 
the  best.  I  am  not  very  fond  of 
Scotland.  It's  cold,  and  I  hate 
cold.  Of  course  Joyce  would  like 
Como — every  girl  would  like  it — 
so  long,"  said  Mrs  Hay  ward,  with 
meaning,  "  as  there  was  not  abso- 
lutely any  other  place  which  they 
liked  best." 

This  arrow  fell  harmlessly  upon 
Joyce,  who  had  fallen  into  such  a 
storm  of  troubled  thoughts  that 
missiles  from  without  failed  to 
affect  her.  Of  all  places  in  the 
world  there  was  but  one  only 
which  was  impossible  to  her,  the 
beloved  home  where  the  man 
whom  she  loved  was  in  the  high 
place,  and  the  man  who  loved  her 
was  in  the  lowly.  These  two  an- 
tagonistic figures  blurred  out  the 
two  others — the  old  pair  to  whom 
she  owed  everything,  to  whom  her 
heart  went  out  with  an  aching  and 
longing  even  while  she  thus  aban- 
doned them  ;  dear  Bellendean,  of 


which  she  thought  with  such  hor- 
ror and  panic,  the  place  she  loved 
best  in  the  world, — the  only  place 
in  the  world  to  which  she  dared 
not,  must  not  go. 

"  There  is  no  engagement,"  said 
Mrs  Hayward  to  her  husband 
when  Joyce  had  escaped  to  her 
room. 

"  No  engagement  1"  he  repeated, 
with  a  surprised  question. 

"  There  has  been  no  explanation. 
He  has  said  nothing  to  her.  And 
I  think,  after  dangling  after  her 
for  nearly  three  months,  that  he  is 
not  treating  her  well.  If  he  comes 
back,  Henry,  I  have  told  you  what 
is  your  duty.  You  must  ask  him 
what  his  intentions  are." 

"  I  would  rather  shoot  him,  or 
myself.  You  don't  know  what 
you  are  saying,  Elizabeth,"  the 
Colonel  cried. 

"  Shooting  him,  or  yourself, 
would  not  advance  matters  at 
all,"  his  wife  said. 


CHAPTER    XXXII. 


Andrew  Halliday  had  not  spent 
a  pleasant  summer,  and  the  winter 
closed  in  upon  him  with  still  less 
consolation.  His  love,  his  ambi- 
tion, and  all  his  hopes  were  centred 
in  Joyce,  and  his  mind  was  greatly 
distracted  from  those  occupations 
which  hitherto  had  filled  his  life. 
He  no  longer  took  the  satisfaction 
he  once  had  done  in  perfecting  the 
school  at  Comely  Green,  in  push- 
ing on  his  show  pupils,  and  strain- 
ing every  nerve  for  the  approba- 
tion of  the  inspectors,  and  to 
acquire  the  reputation  of  the  best 
school  in  the  district.  All  his 
pleasure  in  the  nice  schoolhouse, 
which  he  had  once  inspected  with 
such  bright  hopes,  thinking  what 
a  home  Joyce  would  make  of  it, 
what  a  place  it  would  be,  superior 
to  all  other  schoolhouses,  under 
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her  hands,  which  embellished 
everything — was  gone.  And  even 
his  Shakespeare  class,  and  all  the 
intellectual  enthusiasms  in  which 
he  had  been  stimulated  by  her, 
and  which  were  the  pride  of  his 
life  and  held  him  up  with  that 
sense  of  culture  and  superiority 
which  is  one  of  the  most  ineffable 
and  delightful  of  human  associa- 
tions, failed  to  support  him  now. 
For  that  beatific  condition  requires 
calm,  and  Andrew  was  no  longer 
calm.  He  kept  looking  night  and 
day  for  a  summons  into  higher 
spheres.  He  dreamed  of  head- 
masterships  in  the  "  South  "  which 
would  be  opened  to  him  ;  of  noble 
English  schools  where  every  boy 
was  a  little  lord,  and  for  which 
his  own  intellectual  gifts,  apart 
from  any  vain  paraphernalia  of 
3  D 
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university  degrees,  would,  backed 
by  Colonel  Hayward's  influence, 
make  him  eligible.  It  may  seem 
strange  that  a  man  of  any  educa- 
tion should  have  believed  in  any- 
thing so  preposterous ;  but  Hal- 
liday  was  very  ignorant  of  the 
world,  though  he  was  entirely 
unaware  of  that  fact,  and  had  no 
experience  out  of  his  own  narrow 
circle.  Little  as  that  is  recog- 
nised, it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
a  clever  man  in  his  position  is 
capable  of  misunderstandings  and 
mistakes  which  would  be  impos- 
sible to  a  dolt  in  a  higher  sphere. 
He  did  not  know  that  he  had  as 
little  chance  of  becoming  a  head- 
master in  a  great  school,  by  dint 
even  of  the  greatest  of  natural 
gifts,  as  of  becoming  Prime  Min- 
ister— far  less,  indeed,  for  political 
genius  might  force  a  way  in  the  one 
direction,  while  the  most  exalted 
intellectualism  would  do  nothing 
in  the  other.  Andrew,  bewitched 
by  hope  and  aspiration,  and  the 
novel  and  intoxicating  sense  of  hav- 
ing "  friends  "  in  high  places,  whose 
greatest  object  in  life  must  be  his 
advancement,  believed  and  hoped 
everything  which  the  wildest  fan- 
cy could  conceive — and  this  made 
his  life  much  less  satisfactory  to 
him  in  the  general,  and  reduced 
the  efficiency  of  the  parish  school 
of  Comely  Green,  the  .success  of 
which  was  less  to  him  than  it 
had  ever  been,  and  its  routine 
less  interesting.  As  for  the  house, 
and  even  the  new  furniture  he  had 
bought,  he  looked  at  them  with 
scorn,  almost  with  disgust.  What 
was  the  little  parlour,  which  was 
all  that  a  set  of  prejudiced  heritors 
allowed  to  the  schoolmaster,  in 
comparison  with  the  lovely  old- 
fashioned  mansions  which  he  had 
seen  described  in  books,  and  which 
were  full  of  every  luxury  which  a 
head -master  could  desire.  This 
hope,  which  at  first  was  almost  a 
certainty  of  better  things,  made 


life  as  it  was  very  distasteful  to 
Andrew.  For  the  first  three 
months  there  was  scarcely  a  day 
when  he  did  not  expect  to  hear 
something.  When  he  went  out 
he  thought  it  possible  that  a  let- 
ter, or  better,  a  telegram,  might 
be  waiting  for  him  when  he  came 
back  —  and  never  stranger  ap- 
proached the  school,  that  his 
heart  did  not  beat  expectant  of 
the  messenger  who  should  bring 
him  news  of  his  promotion.  When 
the  inspector  came  for  his  annual 
examination,  Andrew  thought  that 
there  was  something  particular 
about  all  that  he  said  and  looked, 
and  that  this  official  was  testing 
him  and  his  success,  to  see  how  he 
would  do  for  the  higher  sphere 
which  was  opening  to  receive  him. 
The  inspector  happened  to  have 
letters  to  post  as  he  passed  through 
the  village,  one  with  the  mystic 
H.M.S.  printed  upon  it,  and  the 
unfortunate  schoolmaster  felt  his 
heart  beat,  believing  that  it  con- 
tained his  character,  his  certi- 
ficate, the  description  of  himself, 
which  would  justify  Government 
in  translating  him  to  a  higher  and 
a  better  sphere ;  and  in  this  sup- 
pressed excitement  and  expecta- 
tion he  passed  his  life. 

However,  when  the  summer  had 
given  place  to  autumn  a  curious 
thing  occurred  to  Andrew.  Joyce's 
letters,  which  had  been  short  but 
very  regular,  and  exceedingly  nice- 
ly written,  and  so  expressed  as  to 
trouble  his  mind  with  no  doubts — 
for,  indeed,  Andrew  was  scarcely 
capable  of  doubting  the  faith  of  a 
girl  who  had  the  privilege  of  being 
chosen  for  his  mate  —  suddenly 
stopped.  They  had  come  weekly 
— an  arrangement  with  which  he 
was  satisfied — and  it  was  not  until 
for  the  second  time  the  usual  day 
came  and  brought  him  no  letter 
that  he  began  to  think  her  silence 
strange.  When  he  heard  from 
Janet,  whom  he  visited  regularly, 
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with  great  honesty  and  faithful- 
ness to  his  promise — though,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  was  not  anxious 
to  be  seen  to  be  on  terms  of  in- 
timacy with  such  very  lowly  people 
— that  Joyce  had  gone  abroad  with 
her  father,  this  seemed  a  not  in- 
adequate excuse  for  her.  Andrew's 
heart  swelled  with  the  thought 
that  to  him,  too,  the  possibility 
might  soon  come  of  going  abroad 
for  his  holidays — a  dignity  and 
splendour  which  in  anticipation 
raised  him  to  a  kind  of  ecstasy. 
And  for  a  time  this  satisfied  him 
fully.  But  time  went  on,  and 
Joyce,  he  knew,  returned,  and  yet 
no  letters  came.  He  could  not 
think  why  this  should  be,  espe- 
cially as  Janet  went  on  receiving 
letters,  of  which  she  would  read 
extracts  with  a  scai-cely  suppressed 
sense  of  superiority  which  was 
very  galling  to  the  schoolmaster. 
"  Ou  ay,  Andrew  ;  come  ben  and 
tak'  a  seat ;  there's  been  a  letter. 
She  never  lets  an  eight  days  pass 
without  one — she's  just  as  regular 
as  the  clock,"  Janet  would  say, 
not  unwilling  to  inflict  that  little 
humiliation  ;  and  then  she  would 
read  to  him  a  little  bit  here  and 
there.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that 
still  lively  hope,  Andrew  would 
have  been  seriously  angry  and  anx- 
ious :  and  even  when  a  month  had 
stolen  away,  he  was,  though  great- 
ly surprised,  yet  still  willing  to 
believe  that  she  was  putting  off 
in  order  to  give  him  a  delightful 
surprise  at  last, — in  order  to  be 
able  to  tell  him  of  some  wonder- 
ful appointment  which  she  was 
in  the  meantime  straining  every 
energy  to  obtain.  But  there  was 
no  doubt  that  this  constant  sus- 
pense did  undermine  his  tranquil- 
lity. At  the  last,  his  temper  be- 
gan to  suffer  ;  he  began  to  grow 
jealous  and  irritable.  When  the 
Captain  came  back  to  Bellendean 
and  went  to  see  Janet,  and  talked 
to  her  for  an  hour  about  her  child 


— as  the  old  woman  reported  with 
as  much  pride  as  her  dignity  per- 
mitted— Andrew  took  heart  again 
for  the  moment,  expecting  nothing 
less  than  that  a  similar  visit  should 
be  paid  to  him,  who  certainly,  he 
thought,  was  much  more  in.  the 
Captain's  way — far  more  able  to 
hold  a  conversation  with  him  on 
topics  either  public  or  individual 
than  an  old  ploughman  and  his 
wife.  But  the  Captain  never 
came ;  and  there  was  no  letter,  no 
message,  nothing  but  silence,  and 
a  darkness  in  which  not  only  the 
head -mastership  but  Joyce — who, 
to  do  him  justice,  was  more  to  him 
than  any  promotion  —  seemed  to 
be  vanishing  away. 

This  blank  was  made  all  the 
greater  from  the  fact  that  Janet 
in  the  meantime  never  failed  to 
get  her  letter.  Joyce  wrote  long 
tender  letters  to  her  beloved 
granny,  telling  her  everything — 
and  nothing ;  a  fact  which  the 
keen-witted  old  woman  had  long 
ago  discovered,  but  which  natu- 
rally she  kept  to  herself,  not  even 
confiding  to  Peter — whose  chief 
amusement  it  was  to  hear  these  let- 
ters read  over  and  over — the  defi- 
ciency which  she  felt.  Joyce  de- 
scribed all  her  travels  with  a  ful- 
ness which  was  delightful  to  the  old 
people.  "  Ye  can  read  me  yon  bit 
again  about  the  bells  and  the  auld 
man  in  the  kirk,"  Peter  would  say; 
or,  "  Yon  about  the  muckle  hills 
and  the  glaciers  —  as  daftlike  a 
name  as  ever  I  heard ;  for  there's 
no'  mony  glaziers,  I'm  thinking, 
yonder  away  —  na,  nor  plumbers 
either."  Janet  fumbled  for  her 
spectacles,  and  got  the  letter  out 
of  a  work-box  which  had  been  a 
present  from  Joyce,  and  prepared 
to  read  with  every  appearance  of 
enthusiasm ;  but  she  said  to  her- 
self, "  She  can  tell  me  about  glaci- 
ers and  snawy  hills,  but  no'  a  word 
about  hersel'."  It  is  doubtful,  how- 
ever, whether  Andrew  would  have 
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perceived  this  want  any  more  than 
Peter.  He  would  have  been  satis- 
fied with  letters  about  the  glaciers 
and  all  the  wonders  she  was  see- 
ing ;  but  to  have  that  information 
only  at  second  -  hand  was  hard 
upon  him,  and  it  was  hard  to  be  left 
out.  Even  if  this  silence  should 
be  caused  by  her  desire  to  give 
him  a  delightful  surprise,  even  if 
she  were  indeed  waiting  from  week 
to  week  always  expecting  to  have 
that  piece  of  news  to  tell  him — 
even  in  that  case  it  was  very  hard 
to  bear. 

He  came  to  the  cottage  one 
evening  when  the  early  winter  had 
set  in.  The  days  had  grown  short 
and  the  nights  long.  The  house 
of  Bellendean  stood  out  with  a 
half-naked  distinctness  among  the 
bare  trees,  and  every  path  was  thick 
with  fallen  leaves.  Through  the 
village  street  the  wind  was  career- 
ing as  though  pursuing  some  one, 
and  breathing  with  a  long  sough 
that  told  of  coming  rain  among 
the  houses.  A  dreary  night,  with 
little  light  and  little  comfort  in  it 
— not  a  night  to  come  out  for 
pleasure.  Andrew  Halliday  had 
brought  a  lantern  to  light  him  on 
various  parts  of  his  long  walk, 
and  he  went  in  with  a  gloomy 
countenance  like  the  night.  The 
scene  was  a  very  homely  one :  the 
occupants  of  the  cottage  were  old, 
with  none  of  the  interest  that 
attached  to  beauty  or  youth,  and 
yet  there  was  much  that  was 
touching  in  the  little  interior. 
The  supper  was  over,  the  things 
were  all  put  away ;  it  was  nearly 
time  for  bed,  for  they  rose  early, 
and  were  tired  with  the  work  of 
the  day.  The  Bible  was  on  the 
table  for  the  "  worship,"  which 
was  their  last  waking  act.  But  in 
the  meantime  Peter  sat  in  his  old 
arm-chair  beside  the  fire  smoking 
his  last  pipe,  his  rugged  counte- 
nance lit  up  by  its  proud  smile,  and 


a  little  moisture  in  his  eyes.  The 
laugh  with  which  he  sometimes 
interrupted  the  reading  had  the 
far-off  sound  of  a  sob  in  it.  Janet 
sat  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire 
holding  up  the  page  she  was  read- 
ing to  the  light.  It  was  Joyce's 
last  letter.  No  book  in  the  world 
had  so  much  charm  for  them.  It 
provided  their  literature  for  the 
week,  and  Peter  had  nearly  got 
the  current  letter  by  heart  before 
the  next  came.  Out  at  his  work 
among  the  dark  wintry  furrows,  he 
would  sometimes  burst  forth  into 
an  explosion  of  that  tremulous 
laughter,  repeating  over  one  of 
the  "bits"  in  Joyce's  letter,  say- 
ing to  himself,  "  It's  just  extra- 
ordinar' !  Whaur  did  she  get  a' 
thae  remarks,  that  never  would 
have  come  into  my  head,  and  me 
her  grandfaither  ? "  Of  this  ad- 
miration and  emotion  and  tender 
love  the  air  of  the  little  room  was 
full. 

"  Is  that  you,  Andrew  ?  Dear, 
man,  I  hope  naething's  the  matter 
— you  have  an  awfu'  troubled  coun- 
tenance," Janet  said. 

"  There  is  nothing  particular  the 
matter,"  said  Andrew,  grimly, 
"  but  I'm  tired  of  waiting  for 
what  never  comes,  and  I'm  think- 
ing of  going  up  to  London.  I 
thought  it  best  to  let  you  know,  in 
case  you  might  have  any  message. 
Though,  as  you're  always  in  cor- 
respondence— 

"  Ou  ay,  we're  always  in  corre- 
spondence," said  Janet. 

"  Just  read  ower  that  bit  again, 
Janet,  my  woman,"  said  her  hus- 
band. "  It's  real  diverting, — just 
like  having  a  book  to  read  that's 
a'  your  ain.  Whaur  she  gets  it  a' 
is  mair  than  I  can  tell." 

"  No,  thank  you — I've  no  time," 
said  Andrew,  "  and  most  likely  it 
would  not  divert  me ;  for,  to  tell 
the  truth,  I'm  very  serious,  and 
things  have  come  to  that  pass  that 
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I  must  just  come  to  a  settlement 
one  way  or  other.  So  if  you  have 
any  parcel  or  any  message " 

"  But  you're  no'  going  to  throw 
up  the  school,  or  do  anything  rash  1 
Do  nothing  rash,  Andrew — that 
would  be  the  warst  of  a'." 

"  I  hope  I'm  not  an  unknown 
person,"  said  the  schoolmaster; 
"  if  I  throw  up  one  I'll  get  another, 
for  there's  plenty  that  knows  my 
value.  But  I  have  no  intention  to 
be  rash.  There's  three  days'  vaca- 
tion for  the  preachings,  and  I  am 
going  then." 

"  For  the  preachings  !  Dear,  lad, 
would  ye  be  away  at  the  preach- 
ings ? "  Janet  cried. 

"Preachings  or  no'  preachings, 
I'm  going  to  London,"  he  said, 
with  impatience.  "  I'll  hear  what 
she  has  to  say ;  but  I'm  not  a  man 
to  be  just  kept  hanging  on.  She'll 
have  to  take  me  or  to  want  me." 
He  was  much  impressed  with  the 
tremendous  character  of  the  choice 
that  Joyce  would  have  to  make. 
It  sobered  his  tone.  "I  hope 
nobody  will  think  that  I  would  be 
hard  upon  her :  but  she  must  sat- 
isfy me  that  all's  well,  or  else — 
He  did  not  finish  the  sentence ; 
but  the  sternness  of  the  determina- 
tion which  he  would  not  utter  was 
visible  in  his  eyes. 

"  I  wouldna  speak  to  her  in  a 
tone  like  that,  if  I  was  you.  Ye 
may  lead  Joyce  with  love  and  kind- 
ness many  a  mile,  but  ye'll  no' 
drive  her  an  inch  —  no'  an  inch. 
Though  she's  our  ain,  she  has  her 
faults,  like  every  ither  mortal 
creature.  If  ye  wag  your  finger 

at  her  in  the  way  of  a  threat " 

"  He'll  no'  do  that,"  said  Peter,  in 
a  tone  of  quiet  decision,  looking 
the  schoolmaster  all  over.  Andrew 
was  a  much  younger  man,  but  the 
arm  of  the  gigantic  old  labourer 
could  still  have  laid  him  low. 
Andrew,  however,  was  irritable 
and  sore,  and  he  looked  up  with 


by   no   means   a   conciliatory    de- 
meanour. 

"  I'll  do  what's  becoming,"  he 
said.  "  I'll  not  be  dictated  to. 
A  man  has  a  right  to  know  what 
a  woman  means  that  has  accepted 
him  for  her  husband.  Either  she'll 
fulfil  her  contract  or — we'll  have 
to  come  to  other  terms." 

"  Oh  ! "  cried  Janet,  unable  to 
refrain  from  that  little  triumph. 
"  Did  I  no'  tell  ye  that  1  Ye  were 
fain  to  make  friends  with  yon 
grand  gentleman,  and  leave  Peter 
and  me  on  the  ither  side,  but  I 
telt  ye  ye  would  be  the  first  to 
feel  it — and  so  it's  turned  out." 

"  That  remains  to  be  seen,"  said 
Andrew,  buttoning  his  overcoat. 
"  It's  a  very  dark  night,  and  with- 
out a  light  I  could  scarcely  have 
kept  the  road — though  I  should 
know  it  well  enough,"  he  added, 
with  a  little  bitterness.  "  I  was 
not  called  upon  to  take  all  this 
trouble  to  come  over  and  see  you. 
But  I  would  not  go  without  letting 
you  know.  I  was  not  asking  your 
opinion.  The  thing  is,  if  you  have 
any  message  or  parcel  —  I  could 
take  a  parcel." 

"  I'm  sure  I  canna  tell  what  I 
could  send  her,  unless  it  was  some 
fresh  eggs,  or  a  bunch  of  the 
monthly  roses  off  the  wa'.  She'll 
have  everything  that  heart  can 
desire — and  the  eggs  would  be  a 
trouble  to  ye.  And  nae  doot  she 
has  far  better  flowers  than  a  wheen 
late  roses  off  a  cottage  wa'." 

Peter  had  got  up  while  Janet 
was  speaking,  and  opened  his  large 
knife.  "  Len'  me  your  lantern, 
Andrew,"  he  said,  and  went  out 
with  heavy  slow  steps  to  the  little 
garden,  or  "yaird  "  as  they  called  it. 
He  came  in,  a  minute  after,  with 
a  branch  from  the  old  China  rose, 
which  half  covered  that  side  of  the 
house.  The  old  man,  with  his 
heavy  figure  and  rugged  counte- 
nance, the  lantern  in  one  hand  and 
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the  cluster  of  pale  roses  in  the 
other,  might  have  made  a  symboli- 
cal picture.  He  set  down  the 
lantern  and  began  to  trim  off  the 
thorns  from  the  long  bough  with  its 
nodding  flowers.  There  could  not 
have  been  a  more  wintry  posy. 
The  leaves  were  curled  up  and 
brown  with  frost ;  the  hips,  only 
half  coloured,  pale  as  the  flowers, 
hung  in  clusters,  glistening  with 
cold  November  dews ;  and  the  faint 
roses  gave  a  sort  of  plaintive  cheer 
and  melancholy  prettiness,  like  the 
faces  of  children  subdued  into  un- 
natural quiet.  "Ye'll  take  her 
this  from  her  auld  folk,"  Peter 
said. 

^  Eh,  but  it'll  be  hard  to  carry  a 
lang  brainch  like  that :  tak'  just 
the  flowers,  Andrew;  ye  can  pit 
them  in  your  hat." 

"  I'll  take  it  as  it  is,"  said  An- 
drew. He  was  not  below  the  level 
of  that  tender  feeling  ;  and  though 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  angry 
disappointment,  there  was  love 
also  in  his  heart.  He  took  the 
branch  of  roses  and  unripe  hips, 
and  frost  -  bitten  leaves,  and  dis- 
appeared into  the  darkness  with 
it,  with  a  curt  "  good  night."  The 
old  couple  stood  by  the  fire,  listen- 
ing to  his  steps  as  he  went  quickly 
out  of  hearing  ;  then  shut  the  door 
for  the  night,  and  opened  the  Book, 
and  said  their  prayers  for  Joyce, — 
"  her  that  Thou  gavest  us,  and  that 
Thou  hast  taken  from  us,  we  darena 
doubt  for  her  good ;  and  oh,  that 
a'  the  blessings  o'  the  covenant 
may  rest  upon  her  bonnie  heid  !  " 
It  was  the  petition  of  every  night, 
and  Janet  gave  the  response  of 
nature  (though  responses,  it  need 
not  be  said,  were  profoundly  con- 
trary to  all  her  principles)  in  a 
whispered  repetition  of  the  words, 
and  a  faint  little  sob. 


Andrew  walked  the  three  miles 
with  his  lantern  in  one  hand  and 
his   long    branch   of  roses   in    the 
other,  a  strange  apparition  to  have 
met  upon  the  road  in  the  darkness 
of  the  November  night.    And  next 
evening  he  set  out,  after  having 
completed  all  his  school  work,  by 
the  night  train,  with  a  great  deter- 
mination   in   his   heart,    and   yet 
many  softened  and  wistful  thoughts. 
He  was  going  to  "  put  it  to  the 
touch,  to  gain  or  lose  it  all," — re- 
peating to  himself  over  and  over 
Montrose's  noble  verse.     He  was 
going  to  decide  his  fate.     If  there 
was  no  hope  of  that  head-master- 
ship ;  if,  perhaps,  competition  and 
vile   interest  and   patronage  —  al- 
ways vile  when  they  are  opposed 
to    one's  self  —  had    rendered   all 
efforts    impossible  —  to   bid   them 
strive  no  more,  since  he  was  con- 
tent to  wait  for  the  reward  of  a 
conscious  merit  which  did  not,  after 
all,  want  any  foreign  aid  to  gain 
eventually  all  that  was  meet ;  and 
in  the  meantime,  to  secure  his  love, 
to  insist  upon  it,  that  no  circum- 
stances should  silence  Joyce.     He 
went  over  and  over  in  his  imagina- 
tion the  interview  he  would  have 
with  her,  fancying  how  she  would 
excuse  herself  that  she  had  waited 
for  good  news,  and  answering,  with 
a  little  burst  of  natural  eloquence, 
"  Do  you  think  I  would  not  rather 
have  a  kind  word  from  your  hand 
than  all  the  news  in  the  world  ? 
Do  you  think  a  grand  appointment 
would  make  up  to  me  for  losing 
sight  of  you  ?  "  A  hundred  speeches 
like  this  floated  through  his  mind, 
and  were   said   over  by  his  lips  in 
the  little   preliminary  journey  to 
Edinburgh  in  the  chill  afternoon. 
The  thought  of  going  to  London 
was  in  itself  a  great  excitement 
too. 
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A     DRAMATIC    EFFECT. 


WHEN  I  was  a  little  girl,  it  was 
one  of  my  great  ambitions  to  pro- 
duce a  dramatic  effect.  I  say  one 
of  them,  for  I  always  had  a  good 
many  on  hand — I  mean,  such 
trifles  as  to  be  queen  of  England, 
chiefly,  I  think,  with  a  view  to 
the  enactment  of  severe  regula- 
tions as  to  the  authority  of  gov- 
ernesses over  little  girls  ;  or  the 
mistress  of  a  large  school,  that  I 
might  give  the  children  holidays 
all  the  week ;  or  the  proprietor  of 
a  bookshop,  so  that  I  might  read 
all  day ;  or  of  a  confectioner's, 
that  the  supply  might  be  equal  to 
the  demand  for  jam-tarts  and  sugar- 
plums among  my  brothers  and 
sisters.  All  these  were  fancies 
which  came  and  went  according  to 
the  pressure  of  circumstances  ;  but 
nearly  every  night  I  used  to  send 
myself  to  sleep  by  first  imagining 
how,  and  then  longing  that,  I  might 
produce  a  dramatic  effect, 

I  don't  remember  when  I  first 
heard  the  expression,  but  I  think 
I  always  knew  quite  well  what  it 
meant.  I  knew  it  was  a  dram- 
atic effect  when  Nathan  said  to 
David,  "Thou  art  the  man,"  and 
I  liked  reading  that  part  of  the 
Bible.  Then  in  the  "  Lady  of  the 
Lake,"  which  I  read  when  I  was 
quite  small,  I  was  never  tired  of 
the  scene  where  Fitz-James  dis- 
closes himself;  and  I  thought 
quite  the  best  story  in  English 
history  was  about  Richard  II. 
riding  up  to  the  mob  and  shouting, 
"  1  will  be  your  leader  !  "  I  used 
to  shout  that  too  when  I  was  out 
riding  by  myself.  I  used  to  make 
my  pony  gallop  as  hard  as  he 
would  go,  and  wave  my  riding- 
whip  above  my  head,  and  pretend 
the  sheep  in  the  field  were  the 
mob,  only  they  would  always  run 


away,  which  rather  spoilt  it.  My 
brother  would  have  done  for  the 
mob,  of  course,  but  he  did  not 
much  care  for  that  sort  of  game ; 
though  he  did  not  mind  my  shout- 
ing, "  Charge,  gentlemen  of  the 
Lifeguard  ! "  (out  of  '  Old  Mortal- 
ity,') when  we  were  having  a  good 
canter  together.  He — Arthur — 
was  three  years  older  than  I  was, 
so  he  went  to  school  when  I  was 
only  seven ;  but  we  used  to  be  a 
good  deal  together  in  the  holidays, 
for  Margy  was  five  years  younger 
than  me,  and  of  course  she  and 
Mabel  and  Georgie  were  not  much 
good  to  a  schoolboy  in  the  way  of 
games.  I  think  I  was  not  at  all  a 
bad  playfellow.  I  could  run  very 
fast,  and  climb  trees,  and  play 
cricket.  I  do  believe  I  used  to  bowl 
rather  straight,  but  that  Arthur 
never  would  allow, — I  suppose,  be* 
cause  he  was  afraid  it  might  make 
me  conceited.  "  If  that  had  been 
straight,  it  would  have  had  me," 
he  used  to  say,  when  I  was  re- 
ally quite  sure  it  had  "had  him," 
and  was  actually  half-way  across 
the  ground  to  take  the  bat.  And 
when  I  did  bowl  him  beyond  the 
possibility  of  a  doubt,  he  would 
say,  "  Oh,  what  a  ball !  "  in  a  tone 
of  such  contempt  that  I  could  take 
no  satisfaction  in  having  got  him 
out,  and  often  felt  half  inclined  to 
beg  him  to  stay  in  and  let  me  try 
again.  And  whatever  the  faults  of 
my  bowling  may  have  been,  it  had 
at  least  the  merit  of  being  always 
the  same,  while  his  varied  in  the 
most  painful  and  perplexing  way. 

He  was  always  personating  some 
celebrated  bowler  or  other,  and 
there  were  so  many  of  them  that 
I  never  had  time  to  get  used  to 
one.  "  Now  I'll  show  you  how 
W.  G.  Grace  bowls ! "  he  would 
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say  :  and  I  would  make  a  man- 
ful effort  to  hit  at  a  ball  delivered 
in  a  style  -of  which  the  chief  char- 
acteristic seemed  to  be  that  it  was 
aimed  deliberately  at  my  head.  If 
I  survived  that,  there  would  be  a 
shout  of  "  This  is  Spofforth  ! "  or 
"  Now  Pete  is  going  on  !  "  and  the 
terrors  of  the  two  last-named 
bowlers  are  indescribable.  At  last 
I  firmly  declined  to  play  against 
either  of  them,  in  spite  of  Arthur's 
arguments  to  the  effect  that  it  was 
very  good  of  him  to  let  me  always 
be  "All  England,"  or  the  "Gen- 
tlemen of  Kent,"  and  that  it  would 
be  "  too  stupid  "  if  neither  of  those 
elevens  never  played  either  Austra- 
lia or  Yorkshire,  which  they  could 
not  possibly  do  if  the  latter  were 
deprived  of  their  best  bowlers. 
But  I  am  not  sure  that  it  was  so 
very  good  of  him  after  all,  for  I 
know  he  liked  being  Cambridge 
better  than  anything.  It  was  al- 
ways settled  he  was  to  go  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  afterwards  he  was 
really  in  the  Cambridge  eleven. 

I  tell  about  these  games  to  show 
that  when  Arthur  was  at  home  I 
did  not  think  so  much  about  dram- 
atic effects,  because  there  was  not 
time ;  we  were  always  so  very 
busy  about  something  or  other. 
However,  once  something  rather 
dramatic  did  happen — not  the  real 
thing  that  this  story  is  about,  but 
quite  a  small  one.  When  there 
was  a  dinner-party,  Arthur  and  I 
used  to  stand  behind  the  swing- 
door  that  led  into  the  hall,  and 
was  quite  close  to  the  dining-room 
door,  and  wait  for  the  dishes  to 
come  out.  At  the  end  of  every 
course  we  would  open  the  swing- 
door  very  quickly  and  take  some- 
thing off  the  dishes  as  they  were 
carried  by ;  then  we  used  to  fly 
off  to  the  library  at  the  other  side 
of  the  hall,  and  devour  our  spoils 
in  the  firelight.  Of  course  we 
were  not  really  allowed  to  do  this, 


and  I  think  now  that  it  was  not 
a  very  nice  thing  to  do;  but  we 
had  not  been  told  not  to, — I  sup- 
pose because  no  one  thought  of 
our  being  anywhere  but  in  bed  at 
the  time.  Well,  one  night  a  large 
dish  of  tartlets  was  carried  out 
almost  untouched,  and  Arthur  and 
I  pounced  upon  them  as  usual. 
In  high  delight  we  went  skipping 
and  jumping  across  the  hall,  each 
with  a  tartlet  in  either  hand — I 
am  not  sure  that  Arthur  had  not 
more.  He  shoved  open  the  library 
door  and  bounced  into  the  room — 
then  pulled  up  with  a  start,  for 
there  on  the  hearth-rug,  evidently 
expecting  us,  grave  and  reprov- 
ing, stood  our  governess,  Miss 
Hughes  !  I  was  speechless ;  so  was 
Arthur,  but  only  for  one  second  : 
the  next,  he  had  stepped  up  to 
Miss  Hughes,  and,  with  an  air  of 
inexpressible  politeness  and  sim- 
plicity, held  out  towards  her  his 
right  hand  and  its  contents.  "  Will 
you  have  a  tart?"  You  would 
have  thought  he  had  only  come 
there  for  the  purpose  of  offering 
it !  The  effect  was  wonderful. 
Miss  Hughes  made  one  attempt 
to  keep  grave,  then  gave  it  up  as 
hopeless,  and  burst  out  laughing. 
We  were  allowed  to  eat  the  tarts, 
but  told  afterwards  that  we  must 
not  do  it  again ;  and  I  don't  think 
we  did,  at  least  not  for  a  long 
time.  We  were  so  very  much 
pleased  at  her  laughing.  As  we 
went  up  to  bed  that  night,  I  said, 
"Arthur,  that  was  a  dramatic 
effect;"  but  he  said,  "Stuff!  it 
was  the  only  thing  to  do.''  When 
Arthur  went  back  to  school,  of 
course  I  missed  him  dreadfully  at 
first ;  but  after  a  little  while  I 
used  to  get  quite  wrapped  up  in 
my  own  private  quiet  plays  that 
no  one  knew  anything  about,  so 
that  when  the  holidays  drew  near 
again  I  used  almost  to  feel  as 
though  his  coming  would  be  a  dis- 
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turbance.  Never  quite,  of  course ; 
and  directly  he  got  out  of  the  cab 
I  knew  how  glad  I  was,  just  as 
sometimes  one  does  not  know  a 
room  has  been  stuffy  till  the  win- 
dow is  open,  or  that  one  is  tired 
till  one  lies  down  to  rest.  I  did 
not  see  very  much  of  Father  when 
we  were  in  London,  because  he 
was  in  Parliament.  Mother  died 
when  Georgie  was  a  baby.  Besides, 
I  had  to  do  a  good  many  lessons, 
and  go  to  classes,  which  took  up  a 
great  deal  of  time.  Of  course  I 
played  with  the  little  ones  some- 
times, but  they  went  out  with  the 
nurses,  and  I  with  Miss  Hughes, 
so  that  I  really  was  very  often 
alone.  It  was  at  that  time  of  the 
year  that  I  used  to  make  up  most 
stories,  and  read  most,  and  think 
about  dramatic  effects.  I  used  to 
like  best  to  sit  on  what  we  called 
the  "  locker "  of  the  schoolroom 
window,  in  the  evening  before  the 
lamps  were  lit,  and  then  things 
came  into  my  head.  When  I  was 
quite,  quite  a  little  girl,  and  often 
naughty  and  put  in.  the  corner, 
the  scene  I  liked  best  to  picture 
was  one  in  which  I,  figuring  as 
usual  as  the  heroine,  was  found 
fainting  from  grief  in  the  corner 
when  the  time  for  my  release 
arrived.  I  imagined  over  and 
over  again  how  they  would  lift 
me  up,  unloose  my  pinafore  to 
give  me  air  (I  knew  something 
was  always  unloosed  when  people 
fainted),  say  how  sorry  they  were 
for  having  treated  me  so,  and  pro- 
mise never,  never  to  do  it  again. 
Then  I  should  get  a  little  better, 
revive  enough  to  ask  faintly  if  I 
might  have  my  favourite  pudding 
for  dinner,  which  request  was  of 
course  granted  with  joy,  and  then 
do  no  lessons  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  But  that  was  quite  a  baby- 
ish thing  to  fancy,  and  I  soon 
passed  beyond  it. 

Very    different    was   the    scene 


which  for  several  years  used  to  oc- 
cupy my  imagination  at  many  spare 
moments.  It  was  laid  in  Hyde 
Park,  and  there  was  a  crowd  as- 
sembled to  see  the  Queen  pass  by. 
At  the  moment  that  the  royal 
carriage  appeared,  a  man  raised 
a  pistol,  presented  it  at  her 
Majesty's  head,  and  would  have 
fired  but  for  the  prompt  action  of 
a  little  girl,  exactly  resembling 
myself,  who,  with  the  greatest 
presence  of  mind,  dashed  his  arm 
upwards  and  pinioned  him  with 
a  grasp  from  which  there  was  no 
escape.  The  carriage  immediately 
pulled  up,  and  the  Queen  eagerly 
demanded  to  know  the  name  of 
her  deliverer.  "My  name  is  Ethel 
Mary  Charteris,  and  I  am  ten  years 
old  :  I  live  in  Grosvenor  Street," 
replied  the  deliverer,  handing  over 
her  captive  to  two  stalwart  police- 
men who  appeared  to  find  consider- 
ably more  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
him  than  she  had  done.  Indeed 
the  strength  she  had  displayed  was 
marvellous,  considering  what  a 
very  thin  little  girl  she  was.  She 
did  not  look  like  a  heroine  at  all, 
for  she  had  not  even  curly  hair — a 
universally  admitted  characteristic 
of  heroines — and  it  was  not  golden, 
but  just  brown  and  straight,  and  cut 
rather  short  too.  However,  that 
made  it  all  the  more  wonderful. 
The  Queen's  next  question  natu- 
rally concerned  the  way  in  which 
such  valour  was  to  be  rewarded ; 
and  Ethel  invariably  and  modest- 
ly demanded  a  picture  of  the  late 
Prince  Consort,  and — a  really  large 
wax  doll,  with  clothes  that  would 
take  off  and  on  !  Nor  was  the  first 
half  of  the  request  dictated,  as 
might  appear,  from  motives  of  pol- 
icy and  a  desire  to  please.  I  really 
had  a  very  strong  attachment  to  the 
memory  of  the  Prince,  whose  life 
I  had  read ;  and  for  some  time, 
whenever  I  had  no  other  grief  in 
hand,  and  felt  melancholy,  I  used 
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to  cry  because  he  died  before  I 
was  born.  I  did  not  reflect  that, 
had  he  lived,  the  chances  of  any- 
thing like  intimacy  existing  be- 
tween us  would  have  been  com- 
paratively small,  and  perhaps  it 
would  not  have  been  much  con- 
solation if  I  had. 

One  evening  Miss  Hughes  found 
me  curled  up  on  the  locker  in  the 
firelight  quite  tearful,  and  asked 
me  what  the  matter  was.  I  could 
not  say,  "  I'm  crying  because  the 
Prince  Consort  is  dead,"  for  that 
would  have  seemed  so  very  silly. 
So  when  she  asked  whether  it  was 
about  forgetting  messages,  I  said, 
"  I  wish  I  didn't  forget  messages  : 
I  mean  to  try  not."  And  she  quite 
thought  it  was  that,  and  that  I 
was  unhappy  because  she  had  been 
rather  scolding  me  in  the  morning 
for  forgetting  so.  And  then  she 
was  so  kind,  and  said  I  must  not 
trouble,  because  she  was  quite 
sure  I  did  my  best,  and  it  only 
weakened  one  to  cry — one  ought 
just  to  try  hard  to  remember 
things  and  be  cheerful — that  I  got 
ashamed  and  said,  "Please,  it's 
quite  true  that  I  am  sorry  about 
forgetting,  but  I  wasn't  crying 
about  that  just  then  ;  and  I  would 
rather  not  tell  you  why."  So  she 
said  very  well,  she  did  not  wish 
to  know,  only  I  had  better  make 
quite  sure  that  it  was  a  sensible 
thing  to  cry  about.  And  I  thought 
afterwards  that  it  was  not  a  very 
sensible  thing,  so  I  left  off  doing 
it,  though  I  used  to  think  about 
saving  the  Queen's  life  for  a  good 
many  years  after  that. 

But  now  I  must  tell  the  history 
of  the  real  adventure  I  had,  and 
how  I  did  actually,  without  mean- 
ing it,  produce  a  dramatic  effect. 

We  had  been  spending  the 
Easter  holidays  in  the  country, 
and  came  up  to  London  on  the 
very  last  day — the  day  on  which 
Arthur  would  have  to  go  back  to 


Eton.  Very  early  in  the  morning 
he  and  I  had  been  out  to  the  old 
wood  near  our  house  to  get  jack- 
daws' eggs.  That  was  one  of  our 
favourite  amusements  in  the  Easter 
holidays,  and  we  used  to  have  the 
eggs  hard-boiled  for  tea.  This 
time  Arthur  meant  to  take  a  lot 
of  them  back  to  school  with  him, 
but  they  were  not  to  be  boiled  till 
we  got  to  London,  as  we  left  the 
country  in  the  morning  and  he 
was  going  to  Eton  by  quite  a  late 
train.  Arthur  could  not  bear  Lon- 
don, and  he  was  always  restless 
and  inclined  to  be  rather  naughty, 
even  when  he  was  there  for  only 
a  short  time.  Perhaps  the  very 
shortness  of  his  stays  made  him 
worse,  for  he  never  had  time  to 
settle  down  properly. 

Well,  on  this  particular  day  he 
was  quite  happy,  for  there  were 
the  jackdaws'  eggs  to  be  "  tried  " 
in  a  basin  of  water.  The  good 
ones  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  the 
bad  ones  rise  to  the  top  and  have 
to  be  thrown  away.  Miss  Hughes 
had  not  yet  come  back,  so  we  two 
had  the  schoolroom  all  to  ourselves 
after  luncheon,  and  were  very  busy. 
Unluckily  our  occupation  did  not 
last  long,  the  eggs  were  soon 
sorted,  and  then  began  Arthur's 
usual  cry  of  "  What  a  beastly 
place  London  is  !  What  sfiall  I 
do  ? "  He  roamed  round  the  room, 
examining  everything  as  if  he  had 
not  seen  it  all  before,  and  I  was 
racking  my  brain  to  think  of  an 
amusement,  when  a  sudden  inspira- 
tion seized  him.  "  Ethel — the  bad 
eggs — we'll  take  shots  at  the  people 
as  they  go  by  ! "  Another  moment 
and  he  was  at  the  open  window 
standing  on  the  locker,  I  just  be- 
low, handing  him  the  eggs  one  by 
one.  Of  course  I  knew  it  was  very 
naughty,  but  I  never  thought  of 
refusing.  I  always  used  to  do  what 
Arthur  wanted  me  to  do,  at  least 
nearly  always,  and  somehow  in  the 
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holidays  my  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong  were  different  from  what  they 
were  at  other  times.  When  Arthur 
was  at  home  I  never  thought  half 
as  much  about  what  I  was  going 
to  do,  and  whether  I  should  do  it, 
as  when  he  was  away.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  I  got  into  much 
more  mischief.  So,  though  I  knew 
we  were  being  naughty,  it  did  not 
seern  to  me  so  appallingly  naughty 
as  it  would  at  another  time,  and 
as  it  did  afterwards.  And  oh, 
those  eggs  !  Arthur  went  perfectly 
wild  with  delight  and  excitement. 
"Ethel,  Ethel!  that  fat  coachman! 
Here,  give  me  another.  Now 
look,  see  me  aim.  I've  nailed  him ! 
bob  down,  Ethel,  bob  down ;  don't 
show  yourself.  All  right — he's  gone 
on.  Now  for  that  cabby  !  missed 
him,  bad  luck.  Don't  you  want 
to  throw,  Ethel  ?  are  you  sure  you 
don't  1  All  right ;  then  look  sharp 
and  hand  'em  up  to  me.  Now,  do 
you  want  to  see  a  perfectly  splen- 
diferous shot?  now's  your  time, 
then !  Oh,  bother !  too  soon.  Bet- 
ter luck  next  time.  What'll  you 
bet  me  I  hit  that  parasol  1  in  the 
victoria  —  now,  are  you  looking, 
Ethel?  —  the  victoria  that's  just 
coming  round  the  corner." 

"  Oh,  Arthur,  not  the  victoria  !" 
cried  I,  some  foreboding  of  coming 
evil  possessing  me — "not  the  vic- 
toria ;  I'm  sure  you'd  better  not  !  " 
"  Why,  I  should  like  to  know  ? 
You  can't  tell  1  I  thought  not.  So 
I  should  have  supposed.  Very 
well,  then.  Look  here.  I  take  this 
egg.  I  balance  it  delicately  be- 
tween my  finger  and  thumb.  I 
take  a  careful  and  deliberate  aim, 
and — my  goodness  !  Ethel,  they're 
stopping  at  the  front  door  !  "  They 
were  indeed,  and  a  policeman  was 
ringing  the  bell.  It  pealed  through 
the  house  with  a  loud  and  angry 
peal,  followed  by  an  authoritative 
knock  that  made  me  quail. 

We  stood  gazing  at  each   other 


in  speechless  dismay.     Arthur  was 
the  first  to  speak. 

"  Well,  I  have  been  and  gone 
and  done  it !  "  he  said. 

"Yes,"  said  I,  faintly,  "we 
have." 

He  turned  on  me  quite  fiercely. 
"  Nonsense,"  he  said.  "  It's  noth- 
ing to  do  with  you  at  all.  You 
only  handed  the  eggs.  Anybody 
could  have  done  that.  It's  not 
everybody,"  he  added  with  a  groan, 
"that  could  have  made  such  a 
beautiful  shot  as  that  last." 

A  knock  at  the  door,  and  the 
butler  appeared.  "  Master  Arthur 
to  go  down-stairs  at  once." 

"  All  right,  I'm  coming.  No, 
Ethel,  don't  be  a  little  ass.  No- 
body wants  you.  Go  back  at 
once." 

He  marched  off  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  and  I  felt  as  though  he 
were  going  to  execution.  Should 
I  ever,  ever  be  happy  again  ?  Oh, 
if  only  it  were  this  day  last  year, 
or  this  day  next  year,  or  if  I  were 
the  canary  hopping  about  in  its 
cage  contentedly,  or  if  only  it  might 
turn  out  all  to  be  a  dream  !  I  did 
not  dare  look  out  of  the  window, 
I  did  not  dare  go  down-stairs,  I 
was  miserable  where  I  was.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  hours  elapsed 
before  Arthur  came  back, — I  sup- 
pose it  was  about  twenty  minutes. 
He  flung  open  the  door,  and  marched 
up  to  the  chimney-piece,  where  he 
stood  leaning  against  it  with  his 
two  feet  wide  apart.  He  was  very 
red  in  the  face,  and  did  not  seem 
much  inclined  to  talk.  "  There, 
that's  done,"  was  his  first  remark. 

"Oh,  Arthur  !"  was  all  I  could 
find  voice  to  say. 

Presently  he  went  on,  jerking 
his  sentences  out  one  by  one. 

"  Father's  extremely  annoyed. 
He  says  it  was  a  most  ungentle- 
manlike  thing  to  do.  He  took  me 
out  to  the  carriage.  He  said,  '  This 
is  my  son.  I  have  brought  him  to 
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apologise  for  his  conduct.'  There 
were  two  ladies,  but  I  didn't  see 
their  faces.  They  said  they  had 
been  driving  past  to  pay  some  calls, 
when  an  egg  came  from  a  window 
and  smashed  upon  one  of  their 
dresses,  so  they  couldn't  go  on, 
but  took  a  turn  in  the  Park,  and 
then  came  back.  They  didn't 
exactly  see  which  house  it  came 
from ;  but  when  they  passed  again, 
another  egg  hit  one  of  their  para- 
sols and  trickled  all  down.  Oh, 
Ethel !  mustn't  it  have  been  a  nail- 
ing good  shot  ? 

"  Then  they  saw  us  at  the  win- 
dow. I  said  you  didn't  bob  down 
quick  enough ;  and  so  they  got 
the  bobby  to  ring.  I  said,  of 
course,  if  I  had  known  it  was  the 
same  carriage  I  shouldn't  have 
aimed  at  it  again.  That  made 
Father  awfully  angry,  and  he  took 
me  by  the  shoulder  and  said,  '  I 
brought  you  here  to  apologise,  sir.' 
So  I  said,  '  Well,  I  do  apologise.' 
Then  one  of  them  said,  'We  do 
not  wish  to  be  hard  upon  you,  but 
you  should  be  more  considerate, 
and  think  of  the  consequences  of 
what  you  do.  You  have  put  us 
to  great  inconvenience  and  expense 
too,  for  we  had  hired  a  carriage  to 
pay  some  visits  at  a  great  distance 
from  where  we  live,  and  now  we 
cannot  do  so.  And  you  see  you 
have  spoilt  my  daughter's  dress.' 
So  I  said  I  was  awfully  sorry, 
which  I  was.  And  then  she  said, 
Well,  she  would  say  no  more,  and 
she  hoped  Father  wouldn't,  and 
then  they  drove  off.  Then  Father 
took  me  into  the  study  and  went 
on  at  me  a  lot.  And  I'm  to  take 
half  a  sovereign  less  back  to  school 
with  me.  And  I  say,  Ethel,  the 
worst  of  it  is,  all  these  eggs  will 
be  wasted.  Father  said,  '  Throw 
those  disgusting  things  away.' 
And  I  said,  'Did  he  mean'the  good 
ones  too  ? '  and  he  said,  '  Yes,  all  of 
them,  to  be  sure.'  I  wish  I  hadn't 


done  it,  I  can  tell  you.     Besides,  I 
do  think  it  was  rather  a  '  shame.'  " 
That  ended  the  matter  as  far  as 
Arthur  was  concerned.       Having 
received  his  scolding  and  his  sen- 
tence, he  dismissed  the  whole  affair 
from  his  mind,  and  went  back  to 
school  as  cheerfully  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.     It  was  quite  dif- 
ferent  with   me.      Until    Arthur 
went  away  I  did  as  usual  on  the 
last  day  of  the  holidays — that  is, 
helped  him  to  hunt  for  the  valuable 
articles  that  were  always  sure  to  get 
mislaid  just  at  the  end,  and  super- 
intended the  packing  of  his  hamper 
in  the  housekeeper's  room  ;  but  all 
the  time  I  had  that  dreadful  kind 
of  weight  upon  my  mind  that  one 
always  does   have  when   one   has 
done  something   naughty   that   is 
sure  to  be  found  out,  or  when  one 
has  to  go  to  the  dentist,  or,  I  think, 
when  one  has  to  beg  some  one's 
pardon.     And  when  Arthur's  cab 
drove  off,  I  ran  straight  up  to  the 
schoolroom   and   had   one    of   the 
very   worst   of   my  "good  cries." 
What  troubled  me  so  very,  very 
much  was  the  thought  that  we — 
for  I  felt  it  was  just  as  much  my 
fault   as   Arthur's  —  had    done   a 
really  unkind  thing  in  spoiling  the 
poor  lady's   dress.      She  must   be 
poor,    or    her   mother   would   not 
have  talked  about  the  "great  ex- 
pense "  it  was  to  hire  a  carriage, 
and  then  not  be  able  to  pay  the 
calls  she  had  meant  to ;  and  per- 
haps we  had  spoilt  the  only  really 
nice  dress  she  had.     Perhaps  she 
would  not  be  able  to  afford  to  buy 
another  all  that  year.    Perhaps  an 
invitation   to   a   very  nice    party 
would   come,   and  she  would   not 
be   able   to   go   because   she    had 
nothing  to  wear.    Oh,  how  I  wished 
she  were  a  little  girl,  and  then  I 
might  have  given  her  my  own  best 
frock !      Nurse  would   have   been 
very  angry,  and  Miss  Hughes  too ; 
but  of  course  I  should  have  had 
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to  bear  that.  And  perhaps  she 
would  not  have  minded  the  fur 
round  the  neck  and  wrists,  which  I 
hated  because  it  tickled  so.  How- 
ever, it  was  no  use  thinking  about 
that,  as  she  was  a  grown-up  lady, 
and  her  dress  was  silk — blue  silk. 
I  had  seen  that,  so  most  likely  blue 
silk  was  her  favourite  stuff  for  a 
best  dress.  Perhaps  she  had  been 
saving  up  for  months  to  buy  it, 
and  the  very  first  day  she  put  it 
on  we  had  spoilt  it.  I  could  hardly 
bear  to  think  about  it,  and  the 
more  I  did  so  the  more  pitiable 
were  the  pictures  I  drew  of  her 
poverty,  and  the  straits  to  which 
the  damage  we  had  done  would 
put  her. 

At  last  an  idea  occurred  to  me 
which  gradually  developed  into  a 
fixed  determination.  I  must,  some- 
how or  other,  get  a  new  blue  silk 
dress  to  replace  that  which  we  had 
destroyed,  for  by  this  time  I  had 
reached  such  a  pitch  of  excitement 
and  misery  as  to  feel  that  destruc- 
tion was  the  only  word  applicable 
to  our  handiwork.  This  resolve 
was  a  little  bit  consoling,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  presented  many 
grave  and  almost  insuperable  diffi- 
culties,— for  how  was  I  to  get  the 
money  for  a  silk  dress  1  and  how, 
even  if  the  purchase  were  accom- 
plished, was  I  to  convey  it  to  the 
lady  without  the  knowledge  of  any 
one  at  home?  for  to  admit  my 
father  or  Miss  Hughes  or  nurse 
into  the  secret  would  be  impossible, 
nor  was  Arthur  likely  to  sympa- 
thise with  such  a  project.  Yet  it 
must  and  should  be  carried  out. 
Meantime  I  was  very  miserable, 
and  I  wished  somebody  would 
scold  me.  Unluckily  there  was  no 
one  to  do  that,  as  Miss  Hughes 
was  away,  and  my  father — though 
strict  enough  with  Arthur — never 
found  fault  with  me.  He  used  to 
say  he  did  not  understand  little 
girls,  and  I  suppose  that  was  be- 


cause he  had  no  sister  of  his  own, 
and  so  he  thought  they  must  be 
quite  different  from  boys.  When  we 
both  got  into  mischief,  he  used  to 
say  to  Arthur,  "  You  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  putting  such  things 
into  your  sister's  head ; "  and  he 
never  seemed  to  think  that  I  could 
have  helped  doing  the  things,  and 
ought  to  be  scolded  too.  And  so 
when  I  went  down-stairs  after  tea, 
he  said  nothing  about  the  eggs, 
but  looked  up  from  his  paper,  and 
smiled,  and  said,  "  There  you  are  !  " 
and  then,  "  Should  I  be  glad  when 
Miss  Hughes  came  back  ? '.'  And 
when  I  said,  "Father,  /  handed 
the  eggs  to  Arthur," — which  was 
very  hard  to  say,  and  made 
me  get  hot  all  over,  and  twist 
my  fingers  about,  he  only  said, 
"  Did  you,  darling  1  what  a  scamp 
that  boy  is  !  "  So  then  I  really  felt 
a  little  bit  angry,  though  I  don't 
quite  know  with  whom :  and  I 
said,  "Well,  Father,  I  think  I 
ought  to  go  to  bed  instead  of  com- 
ing in  to  dessert."  Then  he  laid 
down  his  newspaper,  and  said,  "  Is 
that  the  usual  punishment  for 
little  girls  1  Well  —  yes  :  per- 
haps you  had  better  go  to  bed. 
And  you  have  had  a  journey  to- 
day, so  it  won't  hurt  you  to  be 
early."  So  I  did  go  to  bed,  but 
before  I  went  I  asked  Father  the 
name  of  the  lady  in  the  carriage, 
and  he  said,  Barnes — Mrs  Barnes. 
I  dreamt  of  Mrs  Barnes  all  that 
night,  and  the  first  thing  I  asked 
nurse  in  the  morning  was  whe- 
ther she  could  tell  me  the  price  of 
a  silk  dress.  She  said  if  she  were 
buying  one  for  herself,  she  didn't 
suppose  she  could  get  one — "  not 
that  she  would  care  to  be  seen  in  " 
— for  less  than  three  pounds,  which 
sum  seemed  so  enormous  in  my 
eyes  as  to  plunge  me  again  into 
the  very  depths  of  despair.  Three 
pounds  !  How  was  I  ever  to  get 
them — and  my  allowance  only  six- 
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pence  a-week  !  But  things  always 
do  seem  rather  better  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  have  noticed  that  often ;  and 
also  that  when  one  has  quite  de- 
termined to  do  something,  it  makes 
the  trouble,  whatever  it  is,  much 
easier  to  bear.  So  I  was  quite 
comparatively  cheerful  when  Miss 
Hughes  came  home  that  afternoon, 
though  she  saw  at  once  that  some- 
thing was  the  matter,  and  I  had 
to  tell  her  all  about  the  eggs.  I 
think  she  was  rather  surprised  at 
my  asking  her  so  very  soon  as  I 
did  for  my  allowance.  It  was 
Saturday — the  day  on  which  it 
always  was  paid — but  she  was  so 
good  about  not  asking  questions 
she  thought  one  would  not  like, 
that  when  she  had  laughed  at  me 
a  little  for  being  in  such  a  hurry, 
and  I  had  turned  rather  cross,  she 
only  said,  "  I  don't  think  it's  worth 
being  cross  about,  Ethel;  do  you  ?" 
and  gave  me  the  sixpence  at  once. 
I  wished  afterwards  I  had  told  her 
all  about  the  silk  dress ;  and  I 
think  now  it  is  a  pity  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  people  will  not  care 
or  understand  about  things.  I 
believe  they  really  do  care  and 
understand  more  often  than  not, 
— only,  of  course,  they  can't  know 
without  being  told. 

Well,  on  Monday  I  began  regu- 
lar lessons,  and  had  to  work  rather 
hard,  as  I  always  did  in  London. 
There  was  the  dancing-class  and 
the  singing-class,  besides  French 
and  German  lessons,  and  my  Eng- 
lish with  Miss  Hughes  too,  so  that 
I  was  very  busy  indeed.  But  all 
the  time  I  never  forgot  the  silk 
dress,  and  I  did  not  spend  a  penny 
of  my  allowance  on  dolls'  clothes, 
or  story-books,  or  barley  -  sugar. 
My  dolls  knew  all  about  the  great 
project,  for  I  told  them — that  is, 
they  knew  that  I  was  raising  a 
sum  of  money  to  assist  a  lady  in 
distressed  circumstances — that  was 
how  I  put  it — and  also  that  their 


uncle  Arthur  and  myself  had  un- 
fortunately contributed  to  her  mis- 
fortunes. I  could  not  tell  my 
children  exactly  about  the  eggs,  or 
they  would  not  have  respected  me ; 
but  I  hoped  they  would  think  that 
poor  Mrs  Barnes  had  lost  her 
money  in  a  bank,  or  something  of 
that  kind,  with  which  Arthur  and 
I  had  to  do,  and  that  that  was  the 
reason  I  was  so  anxious  to  help 
her.  I  formed  a  society,  too,  called 
the  "  London  and  Country  Society 
for  providing  Poor  Ladies  with 
Blue  Silk  Dresses  Gratis,"  or,  for 
short,  the  "L.A.C.S.F.P.P.L.W.B. 
S.D.G.,"  to  which  all  my  chil- 
dren belonged,  from  my  eldest 
daughter,  Gladys  Mabel  (who  was 
made  of  wax,  and  had  three  dresses) 
to  little  Meredith,  my  youngest 
boy,  whose  clothes  would  not  take 
off,  because  they  were  of  gutta- 
percha  like  himself.  I  don't  know 
exactly  why  I  called  the  society 
"  London  and  Country,"  but  I 
fancied  that  it  sounded  more  im- 
posing. 

We  kept  a  box  in  the  dolls' 
house,  and  on  Saturday,  when  I  had 
got  my  allowance,  I  used  to  give 
the  children  theirs — a  penny  all 
round  ;  and  after  that  say,  "Now, 
my  dears,  the  money  is  yours,  you 
know,  to  do  what  you  like  wkh ; 
and  of  course  you  can  spend  it  on 
sweets,  or  on  toys,  or," — and  then 
I  would  make  an  impressive  pause 
— "  you  might  give  it  to  the  Lon- 
don and  Country  Society  for  pro- 
viding Poor  Ladies  with  Blue  Silk 
Dresses  Gratis  !  "  And  so  well 
brought  up  were  my  children,  that 
they  invariably  chose  to  give  to 
the  society,  though  sometimes  one 
of  the  boys  would  make  a  little  fuss 
about  it,  and  say  he  was  saving  up 
to  buy  himself  a  watch,  or  me  a 
birthday  present,  or  something  of 
that  kind.  But  then  I  used  to  be 
rather  cold  to  him  for  the  rest  of 
the  day,  and  he  generally  came 
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round  in  the  end.  I  would  have 
let  Margy  and  Mabel  and  Georgie 
belong  too,  but  that  I  knew  they 
would  have  talked  about  it — Margy 
was  only  five  then — which,  of 
course,  I  could  depend  upon  my 
own  children  not  to  do.  There 
was  one  other  member  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  that  was  dear  Toby,  my 
father's  dog,  a  black-and-tan  ter- 
rier, of  whom  I  was  very  fond. 
He  was  a  very  handsome,  valu- 
able dog,  and  he  knew  that,  and 
also  how  much  my  father  thought 
of  him,  quite  well,  which  was  per- 
haps the  reason  he  never  allowed 
me  to  take  any  liberties  with  him. 
Not  that  he  ever  dreamt  of  biting, 
but  he  had  a  way  of  turning  his 
head  in  the  opposite  direction  with 
an  indescribable  air  of  haughtiness 
and  long-suffering  when  I  kissed 
him  effusively,  that  rather  dis- 
couraged my  advances.  However, 
I  loved  him  very  much,  and  was 
always  glad  to  hear  him  scratching 
at  the  schoolroom  door,  which  he 
would  only  do  when  he  was  quite 
sure  there  was  no  chance  for  him 
of  going  out  with  my  father.  He 
would'  sometimes  condescend  to 
come  to  my  dolls'  feasts,  and  help 
to  eat  up  the  dishes  (if  there  were 
any  made  of  milk  and  biscuits — 
he  did  not  care  for  jam) ;  and  it 
was  one  day  when  I  was  giving  a 
tea  to  the  members  of  the  L.A.C., 
&c.,  that  he  happened  to  come  in, 
and  I  instantly  enrolled  him  among 
them.  After  that  I  used  often  to 
make  him  a  present  of  a  penny  or 
twopence,  which  he  always,  in  the 
most  generous  manner,  returned 
to  the  money-box  of  the  society. 
I  think  it  is  very  funny  how  one 
can  play  and  make  fun  about  a 
thing  which  is  quite  real  and  se- 
rious, and  even  sad ;  for  all  this 
time,  in  spite  of  the  society,  and 
the  dolls'  feasts,  and  Toby,  I  was 
often  really  unhappy  about  Miss 
Barnes,  and  used  to  keep  myself 


awake  by  imagining  the  uncom- 
fortable positions  in  which  she 
might  be  placed  by  the  loss  of  her 
dress. 

And  of  course  the  fund  grew 
very  slowly  indeed,  so  that  at  the 
end  of  a  month,  what  with  17s.  2d. 
I  had  when  I  began  to  collect,  my 
allowance  for  that  time,  a  penny  I 
found,  sixpence  for  good  marks 
from  Miss  Hughes,  and  a  shilling 
for  having  a  tooth  out,  it  only 
amounted  to  one  pound  and  nine- 
pence  in  all,  which  left  still  what 
seemed  a  terribly  large  sum  to 
collect. 

At  last  something  happened 
which  at  first  seemed  such  a  great 
trouble  as  even  to  exceed  that  of 
Miss  Barnes,  but  which  ended  in 
bringing  my  object  to  pass  in  a  far 
shorter  time  than  I  could  possibly 
have  dared  to  hope.  One  evening 
Miss  Hughes  and  I  had  just  fin- 
ished lessons,  and  were  sitting 
down  to  tea,  when  my  father  came 
into  the  schoolroom — a  very  un- 
usual thing  for  him  to  do  at  that 
or  indeed  any  time  of  day. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss 
Hughes,"  he  said,  "  but  I  am  anx- 
ious about  Toby.  Did  he  follow 
you  and  Ethel  out  walking  to- 
day?" 

"No;  we  had  not  seen  him  at 
all." 

"  Oh,  Father,  he  isn't  lost  ? "  I 
cried,  in  dire  dismay. 

"  I  hope  not ;  but  I  feel  a  little 
uneasy  about  him.  He  followed 
me  out  of  the  house  this  afternoon, 
and  after  a  bit  I  missed  him,  but 
thought  nothing  of  it,  as  I  had 
noticed  you  starting  for  your  walk 
at  the  end  of  the  street,  and  sup- 
posed he  had  run  after  you.  But 
he  was  not  at  home  when  I  came 
in,  and  the  servants  say  they  have 
not  seen  him.  I  suppose  he  can't 
be  in  the  nursery  1 " 

That  was  not  at  all  likely,  as 
nurse  did  not  approve  of  dogs,  and 
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very  decidedly  discouraged  Toby's 
visits ;  but  I  flew  up-stairs  as  a 
forlorn-hope,  only  to  return  with 
the  news  that  the  nursery  party 
had  not  even  seen  Toby  all  day. 

"Then  I  am  afraid  there  can  be 
no  doubt  he  has  been  stolen,"  said 
my  father.  "  But  don't  look  so 
terribly  distressed,  Ethel.  I  shall 
write  out  a  description  of  him  at 
once,  and  offer  a  reward  of  two 
pounds.  I  think  we  shall  get  him 
back." 

"  Think  we  shall  get  him  back  !  " 
How  dreadful  that  there  should  be 
any  doubt !  Poor,  dear,  dignified 
Toby  !  how  would  he  ever  bear  the 
degradation  of  being  stolen  ?  That 
was  my  predominant  thought,  and 
I  said  so  to  Miss  Hughes ;  but 
she  said  she  did  not  think  he 
would  mind  so  very  much,  for, 
being  such  a  valuable  dog,  he 
would  be  sure  to  be  well  taken 
care  of  and  fed,  whoever  had  got 
him.  However,  that  could  not 
make  any  difference  to  his  feelings  ; 
and  I  knew  he  must  be  very  un- 
happy, as  I  certainly  was  myself. 
That  night  I  forgot  all  about  Miss 
Barnes,  and  thought  of  nothing 
but  Toby.  Toby  in  the  hands  of 
a  dog-stealer,  who  shut  him  up 
with  a  lot  of  common  dogs  and 
did  not  give  him  a  proper  supper  ! 
Toby  lost  in  the  streets,  with  no- 
where to  go  to  !  Toby  starving  ! 
or,  far  worse,  Toby  run  over  by 
a  brewer's  dray — killed  in  a  fight 
with  a  big  dog — or  so  badly  hurt 
that  he  could  not  stir,  and  lying  in 
some  far-away  corner  of  London, 
moaning  and  whining  with  pain, 
and  wondering  why  we  did  not 
come  to  help  him  !  That  was  by 
far  the  worst  thought,  and  I  could 
hardly  bear  to  dwell  on  it — yet, 
like  a  very  silly  little  girl,  did 
dwell  on  it  until  my  pillow  was 
quite  wet  with  tears,  and  my  head 
ached  so  that  it  was  painful  to 
think  of  what  both  I  and  my 


German  master  would  have  to 
go  through  at  ten  o'clock  next 
morning. 

It  was  a  very  bad  day,  that 
next ;  for  when  you  cry  yourself 
to  sleep,  it  is  very  odd  how  ready 
the  tears  are  to  come  at  any  mo- 
ment the  morning  after,  though 
you  would  think  there  could  be 
hardly  any  left  at  all.  And  tears 
do  so  interfere  with  one's  lessons 
and  everything  else.  Miss  Hughes 
was  very  kind  ;  but  when  I  had 
cried  in  the  middle  of  my  German 
lesson,  and  after  my  music  lesson, 
and  in  the  morning  because  it  was 
too  wet  to  go  out,  and  in  the  after- 
noon because  it  cleared  up,  she  said 
she  must  punish  me,  because  if  I 
did  not  learn  to  be  self-controlled 
I  should  be  miserable  all  my  life. 
So  I  had  to  practise  scales  and 
exercises  for  half  an  hour  in  play- 
time, which  made  me  very  cross 
at  first,  and  I  played  them  very 
slowly,  with  limp  fingers,  in  that 
way  that  is  so  horrid  to  listen  to. 
But  then  Miss  Hughes  said — 

"  Ethel,  you  know  I  am  obliged 
to  punish  you,  because  you  were 
silly  and  naughty.  But  I  have 
not  done  anything  naughty,  so  you 
need  not  punish  me  by  playing  so 
badly.  Don't  you  think  it  would 
be  nicer  and  fairer  if  you  played 
as  well  as  you  can  1 " 

And  I  did  really  think  that  was 
quite  true.  So  I  played  properly 
and  fast,  after  which  I  felt  much 
better ;  and  then  I  said  I  was 
sorry  for  having  been  such  a  goose, 
and  told  Miss  Hughes  what  I  was 
afraid  of  for  Toby.  We  talked 
about  it  together,  and  she  told  me 
how  very  unlikely  she  thought  it 
that  a  dog  so  well  used  to  London 
as  he  was  should  have  let  himself 
be  run  over,  and  that  made  me 
much  happier.  She  came  to  say 
good  night  to  me,  too,  when  I 
was  in  bed,  and  I  did  not  cry  at 
all,  but  went  to  sleep  very  soon. 
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We  did  not  hear  anything  of 
Toby  the  next  day,  nor  the  day 
after  that,  and  we  were  all  getting 
more  and  more  anxious  about  him. 
At  last  Sunday  came,  and  in 
the  afternoon  Miss  Hughes  said 
she  would  take  me  to  St  Paul's 
Cathedral,  which  was  always  a 
great  treat,  and  one  I  did  not 
have  very  often,  as  it  was  such  a 
long  way  to  go.  We  used  to  take 
a  cab  as  far  as  Westminster  Bridge, 
and  then  walk,  as  I  was  so  fond  of 
the  Embankment,  and  the  city 
streets  beyond,  which  were  a 
change  from  the  parks  where  I 
usually  walked.  We  started  rather 
early  that  afternoon,  as  indeed  we 
generally  did,  so  as  to  allow  plenty 
of  time  for  the  walk,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  that  we  reached  St 
Paul's  very  nearly  half  an  hour 
before  the  service  began.  We 
were  standing  on  the  steps  of  the 
Cathedral,  deliberating  whether 
we  should  go  in  and  get  a  good 
place,  or  take  another  turn,  be- 
cause it  was  so  fine,  when  a  very 
extraordinary  thing  took  place. 
Strolling  leisurely  along  the  street, 
on  the  Christ's  Hospital  side  of  St 
Paul's,  I  saw  a  very  dirty,  untidy 
little  boy,  not  much  bigger  than 
myself.  That  little  boy  was  lead- 
ing a  dog  by  a  piece  of  string ; 
that  dog  was — Toby  !  There  could 
not  be  the  slightest  doubt  about 
it.  I  should  have  known  him 
among  a  hundred,  and  I  did  not 
hesitate  one  moment.  Before 
Miss  Hughes  had  time  to  look 
round,  I  had  dashed  down  the 
steps,  crying,  "  Toby !  Toby ! 
That  dog  belongs  to  us !  Oh, 
stop  !  stop  !  " — for  the  boy,  seeing 
me  make  for  him,  and  feeling  a 
violent  tug  from  Toby,  who  knew 
my  voice  at  once,  took  to  his  heels, 
and  began  racing  down  the  street 
in  the  direction  of  the  City. 

I  was  after  them  both  in  a 
minute,  quite  forgetting  to  be 
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frightened,  and  full  only  of  the 
idea  that  Toby  must  be  rescued. 
The  City  streets  are  very  empty 
on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  so  we  had 
a  clear  course,  and  might,  I  dare- 
say, have  run  for  a  long  time  with- 
out being  stopped.  It  was,  how- 
ever, not  very  far  that  we  went ; 
for  though,  no  doubt,  the  boy 
would  soon  have  outdistanced  me, 
he  was  heavily  handicapped  by 
Toby,  who  utterly  refused  to  run, 
and,  with  stiff  resisting  legs  and 
stubborn  back,  acted  as  a  most 
effectual  drag,  so  that  I  must  any- 
how have  soon  come  up  with  them 
both.  The  chase,  however,  was 
brought  to  a  sudden  end  in  an- 
other way.  Whether  it  was  that 
Toby's  string  got  twisted  round 
his  captor's  legs,  or  whether  he 
tripped  over  a  stone,  I  do  not 
know,  but  certain  it  is  that  down 
he  fell  full  length,  and  had  not 
time  to  get  up  again  before  I  was 
by  his  side. 

"That's  our  dog,"  I  said,  pant- 
ing ;  "  you've  no  right  to  him  at 
all.  Give  him  to  me  at  once." 

"  I  shan't,  then,"  said  the  boy 
sulkily,  tugging  in  vain  at  Toby's 
neck  to  get  him  to  stir.  "  He  be- 
longs to  my  father, — you  get  out." 

"Then,"  said  I,  excitedly,  — 
"  then  I  shall  call  a  policeman. 
Look  !  there  he  is."  For,  greatly 
to  my  relief,  I  really  did  see  a 
policeman  in  the  distance,  slowly 
advancing  down  the  street. 

That  was  enough  for  the  boy. 
Without  any  further  attempt  to 
make  good  his  claim  to  Toby,  he 
dropped  the  string  and  set  ofi 
again,  this  time  unimpeded,  and  at 
such  a  rate  as  would  have  made  it 
hopeless  indeed  for  me  to  attempt 
to  come  up  with  him,  if  I  had  had 
the  faintest  desire  to  do  such  a 
thing.  That,  however,  was  very 
far  from  being  the  case.  I  was 
only  too  thankful  to  see  the  last  of 
him ;  and  when  Toby  and  I  had 
3  E 
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finished  our  rapturous  greeting  of 
one  another — quite  as  rapturous 
on  his  part  as  mine,  for  he  really 
seemed  to  forget  to  be  dignified — 
we  set  out  again  for  St  Paul's, 
which  turned  out  to  be  much 
nearer  than  I  had  thought  possible. 
We  had  not  gone  more  than  a  few 
steps  when  we  met  Miss  Hughes 
hurrying  down  the  street,  and  look- 
ing very  anxious  indeed.  How- 
ever, she  was  not  at  all  angry, 
though  she  said  I  must  not  run 
away  like  that  again ;  and  then  we 
took  a  cab  and  drove  all  the  way 
home  at  once,  as,  of  course,  we 
could  not  take  Toby  into  the 
cathedral,  even  if  the  service  had 
not  already  begun.  Besides,  I  was 
much  too  hot  and  untidy  to  go  to 
church,  and  I  am  sure  I  could  not 
have  thought  of  anything  but  Toby 
then.  Toby,  and  something  else  ; 
for  it  came  over  me  like  a  flash 
that  a  reward  of  two  pounds  had 
>  been  offered  to  the  person  who 
should  bring  him  back  ;  that  /  was 
that  person ;  that  the  reward  would 
be  given  to  me ;  that  the  L.A.C. 
Fund  would  then  amount  to  more 
than  the  required  sum  ;  and  that 
the  blue  silk  dress  might  be  chosen, 
purchased,  and  presented  at  once  ! 
I  could  hardly  believe  it  was  true ; 
but  there  was  dear  Toby  sitting  at 
our  feet  in  the  hansom,  and  there 
could  be  no  doubt  about  it.  What 
a  benefactor  he  had  turned  out  to 
the  society,  and  what  a  lucky  thing 
that  I  had  enrolled  him  !  Now  I 
should  be  able  to  put  down  his 
name  among  the  subscribers  as 
having  given  £2  to  the  fund — 
for,  of  course,  they  were  his  two 
pounds.  Perhaps  he  had  got  lost 
on  purpose  !  So  my  thoughts  ran 
on  until  the  hansom  stopped  at 
our  door,  and  Miss  Hughes  and 
Toby  and  I  all  went  to  the  study 
to  tell  our  story  to  my  father.  His 
pleasure  at  seeing  Toby  was  great ; 
and  though  he  was  a  little  bit 


horrified  at  the  tale  of  my  flight 
down  the  Cathedral  steps  and 
along  the  City  streets,  it  had  had 
such  a  happy  result  that  there  was 
not  much  to  be  said.  Every  inci- 
dent having  been  told  and  com- 
mented on,  Toby  petted  and  car- 
essed, and  orders  given  that  he 
should  have  a  good  meal,  Miss 
Hughes  got  up  to  go. 

"  Well,  Ethel,  what  is  it  1 "  said 
my  father,  for  I  still  lingered,  with 
a  very  red  face,  and  twisting  my 
fingers  nervously  together.  My 
spirits  had  been  sinking  lower  and 
lower  during  the  interview.  Not 
a  word  had  been  said  about  the 
reward.  Why  was  it  that  what 
seemed  to  me  so  very  obvious  did 
not  occur  to  either  my  father  or 
Miss  Hughes'?  Could  I  suggest  it 
to  them?  Such  a  dreadful,  shy, 
uncomfortable  thing  to  do  !  But 
Miss  Barnes — poor  Miss  Barnes — 
oh  yes,  I  must  do  it.  "  Well, 
Ethel !  have  you  something  to 
say  ? "  asked  my  father  again. 

"  Yes,  Father — no,  Father — that 
is — the — the  reward.  I — I  am — 

the  person "  I  got  no  further, 

for  he  burst  out  laughing,  and  did 
not  stop  very  soon. 

"You  mercenary  child  ! "  he  said 
at  last ;  "  why,  yes,  to  be  sure,  so 
you  are  '  the  person,'  as  you  say, 
and  you  have  every  right  to  the 
reward.  You  shall  have  it,  too, 
though  what  a  little  girl  like  you 
can  want  with  such  a  lot  of  money 
I  don't  know.  Two  whole  pounds, 
Ethel !  why,  how  many  dolls  will 
that  buy  ?  However,  there  it  is, 
only  remember  that  on  the  whole 
I  should  prefer  you  not  repeating 
the  performance,  and  racing  after 
street  boys,  even  when  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  getting  Toby  back,  so  don't 
let  me  hear  of  your  running  away 
from  Miss  Hughes  again  ! " 

So  there  they  were,  actually  in 
my  hand,  the  two  pounds !  and  I 
could  hardly  find  a  voice  to  say 
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"  Thank  you."  I  did  say  it,  though, 
and  then  I  ran  up-stairs  in  such  a 
state  of  joyful  excitement  that  I 
did  not  know  what  to  do.  Next 
time  I  saw  Toby  I  threw  my  arm 
round  his  neck  and  kissed  and 
thanked  him  again  and  again. 
For,  of  course,  it  was  all  his  doing  ! 
"  Mr  Toby,  £2."  How  well  it  did 
look  in  the  subscription  list !  The 
next  thing  would  be  to  get  the  silk 
dress,  and  how  was  that  to  be 
managed  1  I  thought  it  over  for  a 
long  time,  and  finally  decided  that 
the  best  plan  would  be  so  far  to 
take  Jane,  the  nursery-maid,  into 
my  confidence,  as  to  tell  her  that 
I  wanted  a  silk  dress  for  a  present, 
and  that  as  it  was  a  secret,  I 
wished  her  to  buy  it  for  me  with- 
out saying  a  word  to  any  one. 

This  I  did  the  very  next  morning, 
and  Jane,  being  a  good-natured 
girl,  readily  undertook  to  execute 
my  commission.  I  believe  she 
thought  it  was  a  present  for  nurse, 
as,  on  being  asked  what  kind  of  a 
dress  I  should  like,  I  replied,  "  One 
that  would  do  for  nurse  to  wear, 
and  that  she  would  care  to  be  seen 
in."  That  evening  saw  me  in  pos- 
session of  the  dress,  or  rather  of 
the  silk  that  was  to  make  it,  — 
eighteen  yards  of  what  I  consid- 
ered truly  magnificent  blue  silk  ! 
not  a  very  bright  nor  a  very  dark 
blue,  but  what  Jane  characterised 
as  "  a  nice  rich  colour,  that'll  wear 
well,  miss." 

I  hid  the  parcel  under  my  bed 
directly  it  arrived,  and  when  nurse 
had  left  me  for  the  night  I  lighted 
the  candle  again  to  have  one  more 
gaze  at  it,  and  to  see  how  it  would 
what  Jane  called  "light  up."  It 
looked  even  better,  I  thought, 
than  in  the  day;  and  I  felt  that 
Miss  Barnes  must  be  a  very  par- 
ticular lady  indeed  if  she  were  not 
pleased  with  my  present.  But 
now  came  a  trial  of  patience.  It 
was  only  Monday  then,  and  there 


was  not  a  chance  of  my  being  able 
to  get  out  by  myself  until  Saturday 
afternoon,  when  Miss  Hughes  was 
to  go  and  see  some  friends,  and  I 
should  be  left  to  the  company  of 
nurse  and  the  little  ones. 

It  would  be  difficult  enough  to 
get  away  from  them,  but  still  I 
thought  it  could  be  managed.  I 
wonder  I  did  not  see  how  very 
naughty  I  was  going  to  be ;  but  I 
was  so  full  of  the  idea  of  making 
restitution  to  Miss  Barnes,  that  I 
do  not  think  the  idea  even  entered 
my  head.  The  week  passed  very 
slowly,  and  at  every  spare  moment 
— indeed,  I  am  afraid,  at  a  good 
many  moments  that  were  not  spare 
— I  was  thinking  of  the  blue  dress 
so  carefully  hidden  away  up-stairs, 
and  composing  speeches  which  were 
to  be  made  to  Miss  Barnes  on  the 
occasion  of  its  presentation.  Her 
address  I  knew — at  least,  I  thought 
I  did  —  for  I  had  looked  it  out 
in  the  red-book ;  so  there  would 
be  nothing  to  do  but  to  get  into  a 
cab  and  drive  there,  if  only  I  could 
get  out  of  the  house  without  being 
stopped.  But  matters  went  very 
badly  with  me  that  week.  One 
cannot  really  think  properly  of 
two  things  at  once ;  and  the  blue 
silk  dress  got  mixed  up  with  all 
my  lessons,  to  the  very  great  detri- 
ment of  the  latter. 

I  think  I  had  never  been  so  idle 
and  inattentive  before,  and  I  got 
bad  marks  every  day, — first  for  tak- 
ing my  work  to  Miss  Hughes  and 
the  masters  only  half  prepared, 
and  then  for  being  very  cross  and 
sometimes  impertinent  when  I  was 
found  fault  with.  It  all  came  to 
a  crisis  on  Saturday  morning, 
which  was  always  the  time  for 
arithmetic.  Now,  arithmetic  I 
never  liked  or  did  well — chiefly,  I 
think,  because  it  is  a  thing  to 
which  one  must  give  one's  whole 
undivided  attention ;  and  my 
thoughts  at  the  best  of  times  were 
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terribly  apt  to  wander  to  all  kinds 
of  irrelevant  matters.  Of  course, 
this  particular  Saturday  was  not 
one  of  the  best  of  times ;  indeed 
I  was  so  much  excited,  and  so  full 
of  the  thoughts  of  what  was  to 
happen  in  the  afternoon,  that  I 
really  was  incapable  of  attending, 
and  again  and  again  said  "  Yes," 
or  "  I  see,"  to  Miss  Hughes's  long 
and  patient  explanations,  without 
having  taken  in  one  word  of  what 
she  said.  The  result  was  naturally 
a  series  of  hopeless  blunders ;  and 
when,  for  about  the  sixth  time,  I 
had  given  it  as  my  opinion  that  it 
would  take  fourteen  men  just  twice 
as  long  to  reap  a  field  of  barley  as 
seven,  Miss  Hughes  became  very 
justly  angry,  and  said  the  sum 
must  be  worked  again  in  the  after- 
noon— in  play  -  time.  My  alarm 
was  instantly  aroused. 

"But  it's  a  half  -  holiday  !"  I 
said  breathlessly. 

"  I  can't  help  it,  Ethel.  If  you 
will  not  take  pains  at  the  proper 
time,  you  must  make  up  for  it 
afterwards." 

"  But  I  am  taking  pains — but 
it's  a  shame  —  but  I  can't  do  it 

this  afternoon "  I  cried;  and 

then  came  a  burst  of  very  angry 
tears,  before  the  end  of  which  I 
had  called  Miss  Hughes  "  very  un- 
just," and  been  sentenced  to  lose 
my  half -holiday  altogether — that 
is,  to  work  as  usual  on  a  wet  day, 
which  that  Saturday  happened  to 
be,  from  two  to  four ;  to  practise, 
write  my  German  translation,  learn 
my  French  fable,  and,  above  all, 
finish  working  the  sums. 

"  I  trust  to  your  honour,  Ethel," 
said  Miss  Hughes,  as  she  set  out 
to  pay  her  visits  after  luncheon, — 
"  I  trust  to  your  honour  not  to  go 
and  play  with  the  little  ones  until 
four  o'clock.  If  you  have  not  done 
the  sums  by  then,  leave  them 
alone ;  but  you  can  do  them  if  you 
try,  and  I  know  you  tvill  try." 


She  left  me  miserable.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  now  as  to  the 
naughtiness'of  going  out ;  and  how 
could  I  do  it  when  she  trusted  to 
my  honour  1  I  could  have  done  it 
without  a  pang  if  I  had  still  felt 
angry  and  passionate  like  I  did  in 
the  morning;  but  that  had  all 
passed  off,  and  I  knew  perfectly 
well  that  I  thoroughly  deserved 
my  punishment.  What  was  I  to 
do?  If  I  stayed  in  till  four,  it 
would  be  far  too  late  to  go  to  Mrs 
Barnes's ;  besides,  nurse  would  ex- 
pect me  in  the  nursery  then,  and 
when  would  there  be  another  op- 
portunity of  going  ?  for  it  was  by 
no  means  on  every  Saturday  that 
Miss  Hughes  went  to  see  her 
friends.  Oh,  I  must  go !  there 
was  no  doubt  about  it.  And  she 
had  only  trusted  to  my  honour  not 
to  go  and  play  with  the  little  ones 
till  four  o'clock.  She  had  said 
nothing  about  not  going  out !  A 
very  poor  excuse,  and  I  knew  it ; 
but  it  was  better  than  none.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  softly  opened  the 
schoolroom  door,  stole  up  to  my 
bedroom,  put  on  my  hat  and  jacket, 
got  my  purse,  took  the  precious 
parcel  under  my  arm,  and  in  an- 
other moment  was  safely  out  of 
the  hall-door,  and  walking  as  fast 
as  I  could  in  the  direction  of  the 
nearest  cab-stand.  My  heart  was 
beating  very  fast,  and  I  had  that 
dreadful  feeling  of  naughtiness, 
past  and  present,  and  coming 
apology  and  punishment,  worse 
than  ever  before  in  my  life  —  at 
least,  I  think  so.  It  was  in  a  very 
weak,  timid  voice  that  I  hailed  a 
hansom,  and  gave  the  man  the 
number  of  Mrs  Barnes's  house  in 
Russell  Square.  It  seemed  a  very 
long  drive — indeed  Russell  Square 
is  a  good  way  from  Grosvenor 
Street,  and  the  hansom  was  a  very 
slow  one.  I  had  a  nervous  feeling 
that  we  might  meet  Miss  Hughes 
at  any  moment,  or  perhaps  my 
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Father,  and  I  felt  too  as  if  every 
one  I  saw  must  be  thinking  what 
a  very  strange  thing  it  was  that 
such  a  little  girl  should  be  allowed 
to  drive  about  alone ;  and  I  really 
don't  think  I  should  have  been  sur- 
prised if  a  policeman  had  pulled 
up  the  horse  and  inquired  where  I 
was  going  to.  Besides  all  these 
fears,  there  was  a  new  and  for- 
midable one  which  pictured  Mrs 
Barnes  a  stern  unrelenting  lady, 
who  would  be  far  too  angry  to  ac- 
cept my  peace-offering,  but  rejoice 
in  the  opportunity  of  giving  me 
the  lecture  which  Arthur  had  pre- 
vented my  receiving  on  the  day  of 
our  escapade.  I  think  I  had  even 
got  a£  far  as  certain  menacing  ges- 
tures, with  a  stick,  on  the  part  of 
Mrs  Barnes,  and  grim  remarks  to 
the  effect  that  I  was  now  in  her 
power,  when  the  cab  drew  up  with 
a  jolt,  and  in  another  moment  I  had 
pulled  the  bell  of  a  large,  dingy, 
uninhabited  -  looking  house,  and 
was  standing  shivering  and  shaking 
on  the  door-step,  with  my  brown- 
paper  parcel  under  my  arm. 

An  untidy  -  looking  housemaid 
opened  the  door,  and  she  had  to 
ask  me  once  or  twice  what  I  want- 
ed before  I  could  get  out  my 
question — 

"  Is  Mrs  Barnes  at  home  1 " 

"  She's  gone  into  the  country — 
won't  be  back  till  June,"  was  the 
reply ;  and  my  head  positively 
swam  with — was  it  relief  or  disap- 
pointment? I  am  not  quite  sure 
which.  However,  I  had  come 
there  with  an  object,  and  that  ob- 
ject must  be  fulfilled — at  least,  in 
so  far  as  it  depended  on  myself. 

"  Miss  Barnes — is  Miss  Barnes 
here  1 "  I  asked,  with  just  a  little 
bit  more  assurance. 

"  There  ain't  no  Miss  Barnes," 
said  the  girl.  "  Missus  lives  by 
herself." 

That  was  a  thunderbolt  indeed. 
No  Miss  Barnes !  Then  I  must 


have  come  to  the  wrong  people ; 
and  all  at  once  it  flashed  across 
me  what  I  had  done.  In  my  hasty 
glance  at  the  red-book — hasty  from 
my  dread  that  Miss  Hughes  would 
see  me,  and  in  some  miraculous 
manner  guess  what  I  was  looking 
for — I  had  taken  it  for  granted 
that  the  first  Mrs  Barnes  whose 
name  appeared  was  the  right  one, 
quite  forgetting  what  a  very  com- 
mon name  it  was,  and  how  small 
the  chance  that  I  should  at  once 
pitch  upon  the  proper  address. 
Oh,  how  very  silly  I  had  been  ! 
However,  the  mistake  might  still 
be  made  good. 

"  I — I  have  come  to  the  wrong 
house,"  I  said,  speaking  rather  low 
and  fast.  "Would  you  be  so  very 
kind  as  to  let  me  look  at  a  red- 
book?" 

The  girl  brought  me  one,  and 
eagerly  I  scanned  the  page  and  a 
half  occupied  by  the  name  of 
Barnes.  Luckily,  this  time  I  found 
what  I  wanted  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt.  There  was  only  one 
other  "Mrs  Barnes"  besides  the 
one  in  whose  house  I  now  was, 
and  after  her  name  came  the  words 
"  and  Miss  Barnes."  They  lived 
at  Netting  Hill.  Well,  I  must 
go  there  at  once.  I  gave  the  red- 
book  back  to  the  housemaid,  and 
started  off,  walking  as  fast  as  I 
could.  I  did  not  know  where 
Netting  Hill  was,  beyond  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  on  the  same  side 
of  Grosvenor  Street  as  Russell 
Square,  and  I  was  sure  that  it  was 
a  very  long  way  off,  and  that  the 
two  shillings  remaining  in  my  purse 
would  not  be  enough  to  pay  for  a 
cab  the  whole  distance.  So  I 
thought  I  would  walk  as  far  as  I 
could,  and  then  drive  the  rest  of 
the  way.  I  was  beginning  to  for- 
get about  Miss  Hughes,  and  my 
lessons,  and  the  schoolroom,  all  of 
which  seemed  quite  a  long  way 
behind  me,  and  I  was  absorbed  in 
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the  endeavour  to  accomplish  my 
journey  in  the  speediest  manner 
possible.  Speedy  it  was  not  in- 
deed, and  I  think  it  is  a  great 
wonder  that  I  did  not  get  lost  al- 
together. Again  and  again  I  took 
the  wrong  turning,  and  had  to  re- 
trace my  steps,  from  a  kind  of  in- 
stinct that  it  was  wrong  ;  so  that 
when  I  had  been  walking  for  a 
good  bit  more  than  half  an  hour, 
and  was  very  nearly  tired  out,  I 
was  far  from  having  made  the  pro- 
gress that  I  ought  to  have  made  in 
that  time.  Then  I  determined  to 
take  a  cab,  and,  as  bad  luck  would 
have  it,  it  was  about  ten  minutes 
more  before  I  met  one,  so  that  it 
was  already  very  nearly  four  o'clock 
when  I  really  started  for  Netting 
Hill.  Another  long,  slow,  tedious 
drive,  and  fresh  fears  and  fancies 
about  Mrs  Barnes  !  I  began  to 
wish  I  had  never  left  the  school- 
room, and  to  feel  that  even  arith- 
metic was  preferable  to  what  I 
was  now  going  through. 

It  must  have  been  about  ten 
minutes  to  five  when  I  reached 
my  destination,  for  it  was  half- 
past  four  when  we  passed  the  clock 
by  the  Marble  Arch,  and  I  am  sure 
we  drove  on  for  quite  twenty 
minutes  after  that.  The  cabman 
took  my  two  shillings,  but  with 
many  grumbles,  and  my  desire  to 
get  out  of  his  way  made  me  pull 
the  bell  without  any  hesitation, 
and  gladly  get  the  other  side  of 
the  door,  which  was  opened  by  a 
very  smart  maid  indeed.  It  sud- 
denly struck  me  as  very  strange 
that  such  poor  people  as  the 
Barnes's  must  be  should  be  able 
to  keep  such  a  smart  servant ;  in- 
deed I  had  sometimes  even  got  so 
far  as  to  imagine  them  without  a 
servant  at  all.  But  there  was  no 
time  for  reflection  on  this  head 
now.  The  smart  maid  in  question 
was  asking  me  my  name,  and  re- 
questing me  to  "step  up-stairs." 


With  beating  heart  I  followed  her, 
hugging  my  parcel  very  tight,  as  if 
it  were  a  protection  against  the 
terrors  that  awaited  ma 

The  house  was  a  very  small  one, 
as  were  all  the  others  in  the  street, 
but  it  seemed  to  be  very  well  fur- 
nished. There  was  a  soft  carpet 
on  the  stairs,  and  a  multitude  of 
pictures  and  brackets  on  the  walls. 
More  than  this  I  had  not  time  to 
take  in  before  T  heard  a  loud  hum 
of  voices,  the  drawing-room  door 
was  thrown  open,  the  maid  an- 
nounced "  Miss  Charteris  ! "  and  I 
found  myself  in  a  room  full  of 
people,  half -dazed  by  the  unex- 
pectedness of  the  situation,  my 
cheeks  burning  hot,  my  eyes  fixed 
on  the  ground,  and  the  gaze  of 
every  one,  as  I  thought,  turned 
curiously  towards  me.  I  neither 
dared  advance  nor  retreat,  and  I 
could  not  find  a  word  to  say.  It 
was  a  dreadful  moment.  Then 
some  one  came  forward  and  said, 
"  I  fancy  there  must  be  some  mis- 
take. Are  you  sure  this  is  the 
right  house,  little  girl?"  I  mut- 
tered "  Yes,"  and  the  same  voice 
said,  "  Then  do  you  want  to  speak 
to  me  1 "  and  I  felt  desperately 
that  the  moment  had  come  :  there 
was  no  escape,  and  speak  I  must. 

"  I — I've  brought — I've  brought 
you  a  silk  dress 

There  was  a  pause,  a  dead  si- 
lence, and  in  spite  of  the  terrors 
of  my  position,  I  felt  a  slight  glim- 
mer of  satisfaction  in  the  convic- 
tion that  I  was — yes,  I  really  was — 
producing  a  dramatic  effect.  The 
Queen  could  not  have  looked  more 
surprised  when  I  arrested  the  hand 
of  her  would-be  murderer,  the  mob 
was  not  more  astonished  when 
King  Richard  proposed  to  be  their 
leader,  than  was  Mrs  Barnes — if 
the  very  stout,  very  smart,  very 
well-to-do  lady  whose  person  1  was 
just  beginning  to  raise  my  eyes 
high  enough  to  see  could  by  any 
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possibility  be  Mrs  Barnes — when 
I  announced  that  I  was  bringing 
her  a  silk  dress. 

"  A  silk  dress  ! "  she  exclaimed. 
"  But  I  don't  think — I  have  not 
ordered " 

"No,"  I  interrupted  her,  and 
went  on  in  desperation,  with  a 
little  gasp  between  each  word — 
"  I  know.  But  it's  the  one  that 
was  spoilt  by  the  jackdaws — by 
their  eggs — I  mean  it  is  instead  of 
that  one.  We  threw  them  out  of 
the  window,  and  they  did  it — 
Arthur  and  me,  you  know.  So 
I  thought  you  ought  to  have  an- 
other, and  here  it  is.  It's  for 
Miss  Barnes." 

That  was  all ;  and  again  I  saw  no- 
thing but  my  boots  and  the  carpet. 
But  now  somebody  else  came  for- 
ward, and  I  heard  a  kind,  a  very 
kind  voice  say,  "  Mother,  I  believe 
I  understand.  Let  me  take  her 
away,  and  I  can  explain  to  you 
afterwards — when  our  visitors  are 
gone  "  (this  in  a  lower  tone).  Then 
talking  began  again  all  over  the 
room,  and  an  arm  was  put  round 
my  shoulder,  and  I  was  led  very 
gently  out  of  the  door  and  up-stairs 
to  a  bedroom,  where  there  was  a 
bright  fire  burning,  for  it  was  a 
cold  spring  day,  with  bitter  east 
wind.  Arrived  there,  I  ventured 
to  look  up,  and  saw  a  tall  young 
lady  with  a  kind,  merry  face,  smil- 
ing down  upon  me. 

"  You  are  very  tired,  dear,"  she 
said ;  "  so  I  am  going  to  make 
you  sit  down  here  by  the  fire 
while  I  fetch  you  some  tea.  It 
is  your  tea  time,  I'm  sure  1 
And  when  you've  had  it  we  will 
talk,  and  you  shall  tell  me  all 
about  it." 

She  put  me  in  the  arm-chair, 
with  my  feet  on  the  fender,  and 
went  off  quickly  for  the  tea,  with 
which  she  soon  came  back.  Such, 
a  comfort  that  tea  was,  and  so 
much  better  did  I  feel  when  I  had 


drunk  it !  She  would  not  let  me 
speak  until  I  had ;  and  then,  as 
eating  anything  appeared  to  be  out 
of  the  question,  she  took  me  on  her 
knee  like  a  great  baby,  and  made 
me  tell  her  the  whole  story.  I 
did  not  find  it  so  very  difficult  to 
tell,  after  all,  because  she  seemed 
to  understand  things  even  before 
I  said  them ;  but  when  I  had 
finished,  she  looked  so  very  grave 
that  I  was  half  afraid  the  lecture 
was  coming  after  all,  and  asked 
her  in  some  trepidation  whether 
she  was  angry. 

"No,  indeed,  my  child,"  she 
said ;  "  and  presently  you  must 
show  me  the  beautiful  silk  dress  : 
but  what  I  am  thinking  is,  how 
very  anxious  they  will  be  about 
you  at  home.  You  see  you  left 
at  about  two,  and  it  is  now  long 
past  five.  They  probably  missed 
you  quite  two  hours  ago.  We 
must  get  you  back  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, Ethel.  But  I  will  telegraph 
first,  and  then  you  can  rest  a  little 
longer,  for  I  think  you  are  nearly 
worn  out." 

She  left  me  again  for  a  few 
minutes,  and,  when  she  came  back, 
said  that  her  mother  would  like  to 
see  me  in  the  drawing-room.  "And 
you  need  not  look  so  alarmed, 
Ethel :  the  visitors  have  all  gone, 
and  there  is  no  big  stick  awaiting 
you  either  ! ." 

Certainly  Mrs  Barnes  was  the 
very  last  person  in  the  world  to 
be  frightened  of  really,  she  was  so 
very  fat,  and  smiling,  and  placid, 
and  good-natured. 

"  Dear,  dear,"  she  said.  "  Why, 
what  a  very  extraordinary  little 
girl  you  must  be !  Come  and  sit 
down  here,  my  dear,  and  talk  to 
me.  So  you  have  actually  been 
saving  up  your  pocket-money  for 
weeks  to  buy  my  daughter  a  silk 
dress  !  I  remember  that  day  we 
drove  through  Grosvenor  Street 
very  well  indeed,  and  very  angry 
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I  was  with  your  brother — what  is 
his  name  1 — Arthur  ?  Yes,  Master 
Arthur,  to  be  sure.  But  I  never 
saw  anything  of  you,  my  dear; 
and  I  don't  think  I  should  have 
been  very  much  inclined  to  scold 
you  if  I  had,  poor  little  body. 
No,  I  don't  believe  it  was  your 
fault  at  all." 

So  she  talked  on,  knitting  the 
while,  and  laughed  heartily  when 
she  discovered  the  exaggerated 
idea  I  had  formed  of  her  poverty, 
and  also  at  the  story  of  Toby. 
Then  the  silk  dress  was  exhibited, 
and  much  admired ;  and  Mrs 
Barnes  wanted  me  to  take  it 
home  again,  but  Miss  Barnes  said 
no,  she  would  keep  it,  .though  she 
would  not  promise  to  wear  it  her- 
self ;  and  she  hoped  I  would  come 
and  see  her  again,  and  then  per- 
haps we  could  settle  together  what 
should  be  done  with  it.  Very  soon 
after  that  the  cab  came  to  the 
door ;  and  with  many  a  kind  word 
from  my  new  friends,  and  exhor- 
tations to  tell  Father  and  Miss 
Hughes  "  all  about  it,"  I  drove  off 
once  more.  Tell  them  all  about 
it !  Yes,  of  course  I  should  have 
to  now,  and  that  was  an  alarming 
prospect. 

The  drive  passed  all  too  quickly, 
and  then  came  almost  the  worst 
part  of  that  dreadful  day — the  ar- 
rival at  home,  the  quick  opening 
of  the  front  door,  the  queer  look 
on  the  faces  of  the  servants,  half 
relieved  and  half  curious,  the  order 
that  I  was  to  go  straight  to  my 
Father's  study — an  order  that  had 
never  been  addressed  to  me  before, 
though  often  enough  to  Arthur. 
Perhaps  he  was  finding  out,  I 
thought,  that  girls  are  rather  like 
boys  after  all,  and  can  be  just  as 
naughty,  and  want  scolding  and 
punishing  too.  At  any  rate,  it  was 
with  a  very  frightened  face  that  I 
knocked  at  his  door,  and  on  his 
quick,  sharp  "Come  in,"  opened 


it,  and  went  up  to  where  he  was 
standing  by  his  table. 

"  Ethel,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
this  ? "  he  said,  in  a  very  grave, 
stern  voice,  which  so  alarmed  me 
that  "  I  couldn't  help  it,  Father  !  " 
was  all  I  found  voice  to  say. 

"  Could  not  help  disobeying  Miss 
Hughes  and  alarming  the  whole 
household  about  you  ?  Disobeying 
me  too,  for  you  remember  what  I 
told  you  the  other  day.  What  am 
I  to  understand  you  '  could  not 
help,'  Ethel  1  and  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  this  telegram  ?  I  insist  upon 
knowing  how  and  where  you  have 
spent  the  afternoon.  Tell  me  the 
whole  truth." 

"Oh,  Father,"  I  said,  sobbing, 
"  I  always  do  tell  the  whole  truth, 
— I  really,  really  do  ;  ask  Miss 
Hughes  if  I  don't.  But  you  never 
did  want  me  to  tell  you  anything 
before.  But  now  I  will.  I  do 
know  it  was  very  naughty  to  go 
out ;  but  I  didn't — I  didn't  think 
about  you're  being  frightened. 
And  I  thought  there  wouldn't  be 
another  chance." 

"  Chance  of  what  ?  I  don't  un- 
derstand you  at  all,  Ethel.  Don't 
cry,  child.  Try  and  tell  me 
quietly." 

"  Father,"  I  said,  gulping  down 
my  sobs,  "  it  was  like  this.  Arthur 
threw  the  eggs  out  of  the  school- 
room window — it  was  five  weeks 
ago  last  Friday  —  and  I  helped 
him.  And  the  lady  said  her 
daughter's  dress  was  spoilt.  So  I 
was  very  sorry.  And  I  thought, 
I  thought  she  was  very  poor — so 
—so " 

"  Go  on,  Ethel ;  you  thought 
she  was  very  poor?  What  had 
that  to  do  with  your  running  away 
this  afternoon  ? " 

"  Oh,  Father,  it  wasn't  running 
away.  I  did  mean  to  be  back  in 
time  for  tea — indeed  I  did — only 
the  cab  was  so  slow,  and  I  think 
I  lost  my  way  a  little.  Please, 
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please  don't  say  it  was  running 
away." 

"  Very  well,  Ethel,  I  am  willing 
to  believe  that,  since  you  meant  to 
cornel  back  to  tea,  you  did  not 
consider  it  was  running  away. 
Now,  try  to  behave  sensibly,  and 
tell  me  exactly  what  you  have 
been  doing.  You  say  you  thought 
the  lady  on  whom  Arthur  threw 
the  eggs  was  very  poor.  Well, 
what  then?" 

"  Oh,  Father,  I  helped  too.  And 
I  thought  we — I — ought  to  give 
her  another." 

"  Another  what  ? " 

"Another  dress,  Father;  so  I 
saved  up." 

"  You  saved  up  !  Indeed,  and 
how  much  did  you  save  up  1 " 

"  There  was  what  I  had  before, 
and  my  allowance,  and  what  Miss 
Hughes  gave  me  for  marks,  and 
the  two  pounds  for  finding  Toby, 
— oh  yes,  and  the  shilling  for  my 
tooth — and  that  left  a  little  |over 
for  cabs,  —  of  course  I  knew  I 
should  want  cabs." 

"Am  I  to  understand,  Ethel, 
that  you  have  been  planning  this 
expedition  for  weeks  past  without 
saying  a  word  of  your  intentions 
to  any  one  ? " 

"  Yes — at  least  I  didn't  know 
just  what  day  it  would  be — not 
till  last  Sunday,  Father." 

"  When  I  furthered  your  plan 
by  giving  you  the  reward  for  find- 
ing Toby,  I  presume  ?  But  go  on. 
You  told  no  one  what  you  meant 
to  do?  Did  Arthur  know  of 
it?" 

"  Oh  no,  Father ;  Arthur  would 
have  laughed.  I  did  tell  Jane  I 
wanted  a  silk  dress,  and  she  got  it 
for  me." 

"  Who  is  Jane  ?  the  nursery- 
maid ?  Ah,  I  remember.  Well, 
and  did  Jane  know  why  you 
wanted  the  silk  dress  ? " 

"I  — I  think  she  thought  I 
wanted  it  for  nurse." 


"You  let  her  think  so?  That 
was  something  very  like  deceit, 
Ethel." 

"  Oh,  I  didn't — I  didn't  mean  to 
be  deceitful,  Father ;  but  I  did  ask 
nurse  what  it  ought  to  cost — I 
mean  the  silk  dress — and  she  said 
you  couldn't  get  one  she  would 
care  to  wear  for  less  than  £3 — 
but  it  did  cost  rather  less — so  I 
told  Jane  to  get  one  nurse  would 
care  to  wear." 

"  I  understand.  Then,  knowing 
Miss  Hughes  would  be  out,  you 
determined  to  convey  your  pur- 
chase to  its  destination  this  after- 
noon ? " 

"  Yes,  Father." 

"  You  meant  to  leave  the  house 
without  the  knowledge  of  any  one 
in  it." 

"Yes— yes,  Father." 

"  But  it  so  happened  that  Miss 
Hughes  forbade  you  to  go  out." 

"Yes — she,  she  did.  I  knew — 
I  knew  it  was  very " 

"  In  spite  of  which,  no  sooner 
had  her  back  been  turned  than 
you  carried  out  your  project.  An- 
swer me,  Ethel." 

"  It — it's  quite  true,"  I  sobbed. 

"  Yery  well.  I  think  you  know 
without  being  told  what  kind  of 
conduct  that  was,  and  whether  you 
have  been  as  trustworthy,  honour- 
able, and  obedient  as  I  should  wish 
my  daughter  to  be.  Now  tell  me 
without  prevarication — no,  Ethel, 
I  do  not  mean  that  you  are  prevar- 
icating now ;  I  believe  you  are 
telling  the  truth,  but  I  want  to 
hear  exactly  what  happened  from 
the  moment  you  left  the  house  to 
the  moment  you  came  back." 

With  many  sobs  and  interrup- 
tions I  got  the  whole  story  out, 
and  when  it  was  finished  we  had  a 
long,  long  talk  together.  When  it 
was  over,  and  I  was  on  my  way 
up-stairs,  first  to  see  Miss  Hughes, 
and  then  to  be  put  to  bed,  I  felt  I 
had  found  out  two  things  about 
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Father  :  in  the  first  place,  that  he 
did  know  how  to  scold  little  girls ; 
and  in  the  second,  that  he  could 
"  understand  things,"  if  only  one 
told  them  in  the  proper  way.  But 
of  course  it  is  a  good  deal  easier  to 
tell  things  to  a  person  who  scolds 
one  than  to  somebody  who  does 
not  seem  to  know  anything  about 
one  at  all.  And  Father  and  I 
somehow  did  know  each  other 
much  better  after  that  day.  He 
said  he  would  take  me  to  see  Mrs 
and  Miss  Barnes ;  and  after  that 
we  used  often  to  go  out  together, 
especially  on  half-holidays.  Miss 
Hughes  did  not  scold  me  at  all 
that  evening.  She  knew  I  had 
been  with  Father,  and  also  how 
miserable  I  should  have  to  be  for 
having  gone  out  when  she  had 
trusted  to  my  honour  not  to.  Of 
course  hardly  anything  could  make 
one  so  miserable  as  that,  but  it  was 
very  nearly  as  bad  when  she  said 
she  was  so  sorry  she  had  not  been 
able  to  make  me  trust  her  more. 
Father  made  me  go  to  bed  directly 


after  tea  for  three  nights  running. 
I  believe  it  was  the  only  punish- 
ment he  knew,  and  I  had  taught 
him  that.  At  any  rate,  I  knew  I 
deserved  it  quite  well. 

Miss  Barnes  kept  her  word  about 
the  silk  dress  :  we  settled  together 
that  it  should  be  given  to  a  very 
poor  lady  whom  she  knew,  and 
who  gave  daily  lessons,  and  wanted 
a  nice  tidy  dress  badly.  I  was 
a  little  bit  disappointed  that  Miss 
Barnes  could  not  wear  it  herself ; 
but  still,  though  very  pretty,  it 
was  not  quite  the  sort  of  dress  she 
used  to  wear. 

So  that  is  the  story  of  my 
dramatic  effect.  I  have  quite 
made  up  my  mind  that  I  never 
want  to  produce  another,  for  it  is 
a  great  deal  too  disagreeable. 
Arthur  laughed  at  me  very  much 
in  the  holidays ;  but  what  I  shall 
always  think  very  nice  of  him  is 
that  when  he  heard  of  what  I  had 
done,  he  sent  me  a  sovereign  to  pay 
for  his  share  in  the  dress.  How- 
ever, of  course  I  did  not  take  it. 
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LEICESTER  SQUARE  in  the  year 
seventeen  hundred  and  seventy- 
four,  and  Leicester  Square  during 
this  Jubilee  year  of  our  gracious 
lady  Queen  Victoria's  reign,  are, 
it  need  scarcely  be  said,  two  very 
distinct  and  different  places. 

The  Leicester  Square  of  to-day 
can  hardly,  even  at  a  pinch,  be 
termed  an  aristocratic  resort  or 
coveted  place  of  abode.  It  has 
fallen  somewhat  low  in  its  for- 
tunes, is  shady  in  its  associations, 
and  is  apt  to  be  looked  askance 
upon  by  the  prosperous  and  for- 
tunate. 

But  the  little  square,  a  hundred 
years  ago,  was  a  pleasant  spot,  and 
a  modish  part  of  the  town ;  held 
up  its  head  with  the  best,  and 
feared  neither  the  light  of  the  sun 
nor  of  the  moon.  It  was  not  only 
a  locality  where  fortune  and  fash- 
ion might  not  fear  to  meet,  it  was 
more, — it  was  absolutely  a  nucleus 
to  attract  beauty,  youth,  and  rank, 
where  the  finest  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  the  period  were  fain  to 
jostle  and  overrun  each  other,  and 
in  whose  direction  gallants  braided 
and  perfumed,  and  fair  ones  pow- 
dered and  patched,  might  have 
been  seen  strutting  and  rustling 
and  simpering,  morning,  noon,  and 
night. 

For  these  and  such  as  these,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  owned  that  all 
the  attractions  of  the  place  were 
confined  to  one  red-brick  mansion, 
in  and  out  of  which  they  tripped 
unceasingly,  eager  not  only  to  dis- 
play their  charms  within,  but  to 
have  them  there  reproduced,  ready 
to  be  handed  down  to  admiring  and 
envious  posterity ;  and  it  was  in 
front  of  the  portals  of  this  modest 
dwelling,  with  its  quaintly  formal 
rows  of  small-paned  windows,  and 


its  broad,  arched  doorway,  that 
there  stood  in  the  year  above 
mentioned  a  youthful,  palpitating 
figure,  simply  but  elegantly  clad, 
whose  glowing  cheek,  restless  move- 
ments, and  eager  demand  for  ad- 
mittance, betrayed  her  to  be  on  the 
very  tiptoe  of  excitement  and  an- 
ticipation. 

It  was  not,  however,  to  take  her 
place  in  front  of  the  easel  that  the 
little  maiden  had  come  to  visit  the 
great  portrait  -  painter.  Another 
and  a  widely  different  aspiration 
filled  her  soul ;  and  so  portentous 
did  its  near  realisation  appear,  that 
her  tremulous  fingers  could  scarce 
evoke  a  response  from  the  massive 
knocker  overhead,  any  more  than 
could  her  quavering  accents  from 
the  sober  serving  -  man  within  ; 
while  once  she  was  admitted  to 
the  panelled  hall,  and  was  being 
escorted  up  the  oaken  stair,  the 
moment  seemed  to  the  eyes  of 
fancy  and  enthusiasm  invested 
with  a  halo  lifting  it  above  the 
realms  of  reality. 

Do  not  smile  at  her — it  was  a 
great  moment.  Awaiting  his  visi- 
tor, there  stood  one  of  the  most 
gifted  men  of  the  age ;  and  within 
a  chamber  hard  by,  a  still  more 
widely  famous  potentate  remained, 
to  whom  the  little  rustic  was 
presently  conducted,  and — could 
she  believe  her  ears  ? — presented  in 
terms  to  make  any  vain  young 
head  ring  again.  There,  in  short, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  laid  the  foun- 
dation -  stone  of  a  friendship  be- 
tween Hannah  More  and  Samuel 
Johnson. 

There  are  few  but  will  sympa- 
thise with  the  emotions  of  the 
youthful  Hannah  on  the  occasion. 
Reared  in  obscurity,  but  all  aglow 
with  genius,  and  panting  for  dis- 
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iinction  in  the  world  of  thought 
and  letters,  what  must  not  such 
an  interview  and  such  a  welcome 
have  seemed  to  portend  1  Hitherto 
it  had  been  the  highest  ambition 
of  her  heart  to  behold,  and,  if 
befriended  by  fate,  to  hearken  to 
these  two  world-known  celebrities 
from  some  safe  and  secure  hiding- 
place  in  the  dim  background  ;  and 
for  this  she  had,  she  owned,  enter- 
tained some  sort  of  shadowy  hope 
on  arriving  within  the  charmed 
circle  of  the  metropolis  some  ten 
days  previously, — but  little  had  she 
then  dreamed  of  being  so  greeted 
face  to  face,  and  instead  of  being 
permitted  simply  to  worship  from 
afar,  of  finding  herself  the  object 
of  their  paternal  admiration  and 
regard. 

Johnson,  the  uncertain,  auto- 
cratic, and  at  times  morose  and 
forbidding  lion  of  the  age,  met  his 
ardent  young  disciple  not  only 
with  benignity,  but  with  something 
like  a  burst  of  genuine  tenderness. 
He  was,  we  are  told,  in  one  of  his 
best  minds ;  good-humour  glistened 
in  his  countenance  :  with  one  hand 
he  stroked  the  feathers  of  a  pet 
bird,  a  macaw  of  Sir  Joshua's, 
which  perched  upon  the  other  j 
and,  with  unexampled  gallantry,  he 
paid  Sir  Joshua's  guest  the  unex- 
pected and  from  him  very  real 
compliment  of  accosting  her  with 
one  of  her  own  verses.  Could  any 
courtly  beau  of  the  period  have 
behaved  more  prettily  1 

Nor  was  the  interview  long  in 
being  followed  up  by  another,  little 
less  pregnant  and  interesting.  The 
very  next  day  a  call  at  Johnson's 
own  house  is  thus  recorded  by 
Hannah's  soberer  but  scarce  less 
enthusiastic  elder  sister,  who  on 
that  occasion  accompanied  her. 

"  Can  you  picture  to  yourself,"  wrote 
she  to  the  home  circle  whom  the  two 
had  left  behind,  on  this  their  first 
rapturous  flight  into  the  great  world 


— "can  you  picture  to  yourself  the 
beating  of  our  hearts  ?  Abyssinia's 
Johnson  !  Dictionary's  Johnson  ! 
Rambler's,  Idler's,  and  Irene's  John- 
son !  Miss  Reynolds,  who  went  with 
us,  told  him  of  our  exclamations  on 
the  road.  He  shook  his  scientific 
head  at  Hannah,  and  said  she  was 
'a  silly  thing.'  When  our  visit  was 
over,  he  called  for  his  hat  (as  it 
rained)  to  attend  us  down  a  very  long 
entry  to  our  coach,  and  not  Rasselas 
himself  could  have  acquitted  himself 
more  en  cavalier." 

The  great  man  had  not  been  in 
the  parlour  when  the  ladies  had  been 
shown  in,  upon  seeing  which,  Miss 
Hannah,  in  spirits  to  be  mischiev- 
ous, had  seated  herself  in  the  huge 
arm-chair  by  the  fireplace,  hoping, 
she  had  averred,  to  catch  therefrom 
some  ray  of  his  genius.  The 
flattery  had  been  served  up  hot 
by  her  companions,  on  which  the 
Doctor  had  laughed  heartily,  and 
informed  her  it  was  a  chair  on 
which  he  never  sat ! 

Johnson  afterwards  spoke  in 
such  a  fashion  of  the  youthful 
aspirant,  as  procured  her  an  im- 
mediate entry  into  that  society 
where  his  word  was  law ;  and  once 
launched,  we  can  well  believe  she 
needed  no  supporting  arms. 

Hannah  More  was  still  a  young 
woman,  and  also  remarkably  young 
for  her  years,  when  we  thus  behold 
her  on  the  threshold  of  her  fame. 
Let  us  take  a  brief  retrospective 
glance  over  her  preceding  life  dur- 
ing childhood  and  girlhood. 

Respectable  as  was  her  parent- 
age, it  by  no  means  entitled  her  to 
any  position  in  society — at  anyrate, 
in.  the  society  she  courted.  Her 
father  had  indeed  received  a 
learned  education,  with  a  view  to 
his  taking  holy  orders,  but  his 
early  expectations  had  been  de- 
feated by  the  failure  of  a  lawsuit, 
and  he  had  been  fain  to  accept  the 
mastership  of  a  foundation  school 
in  Gloucestershire,  where  he  had 
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married  the  daughter  of  a  neigh- 
bouring farmer,  a  young  woman 
of  plain  education,  but  endowed 
like  himself  with  a  vigorous  intel- 
lect, who  appears  to  have  bestowed 
much  care  and  pains  on  the  culture 
and  regulation  of  her  numerous 
children.  This  inestimable  ad- 
vantage was  by  one,  at  least,  to 
be  turned  to  speedy  and  lasting 
account. 

Hannah,  the  fourth  out  of  five 
daughters,  was  born  in  1745,  and 
early  began  to  show  dawnings  of 
that  bright  genius  which  was 
afterwards  to  distinguish  her. 
Between  the  ages  of  three  and 
four  the  little  girl  contrived  to 
teach  herself  to  read,  or  at  least 
to  advance  so  far  on  this  path  to 
Parnassus  as  completely  to  amaze 
her  parents,  who  were  just  begin- 
ning to  contemplate  the  idea  of 
the  alphabet ;  and  this  she  achieved 
solely  by  listening  to  the  instruc- 
tions imparted  to  her  elders.  Be- 
fore she  was  four,  her  repetition 
of  the  catechism  struck  mute  the 
respected  clergyman  of  the  parish, 
to  whom  it  seemed  but  the  day 
before  that  he  had  received  her  at 
the  font.  And  so  on. 

Next  began  the  restless  craving 
for  knowledge  inseparable  from 
such  a  nature.  To  satisfy  this, 
the  father,  albeit  a  foe  to  female 
pedantry,  was  fain,  from  dearth  of 
other  sources,  to  ransack  his  own 
memory  and  brain  for  tales  of 
ancient  heroes,  Greek  and  Roman, 
and  would  recite  to  his  small 
auditor  —  whom  we  can  picture 
listening  with  sage  and  severe 
attention — their  speeches  and  ora- 
tions ;  first,  we  are  told,  in  the 
original,  to  gratify  her  ear  with 
the  sound,  and  afterwards  in  Eng- 
lish, that  she  might  pay  heed  to 
the  sense.  Further,  he  would,  after 
this  fashion,  dwell  upon  the  par- 
allels and  wise  sayings  of  Plutarch ; 
and  these  recollections,  says  her 


biographer,  "made  Hannah  often 
afterwards  remark  that  the  con- 
versation of  a  wise  parent  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  very  best  parts 
of  education." 

Jacob  More  had,  however,  as  we 
have  said,  no  love  for  over-much 
learning  in  a  woman  ;  and,  in  fact, 
the  progress  made  by  his  preco- 
cious little  one  in  Latin  and 
mathematics,  in  which  directions 
his  desultory  teaching  presently 
ran,  not  only  disconcerted,  it 
actually  frightened  him.  Mathe- 
matics were  stopped  at  once,  and 
Latin  ere  very  long,  but  even  the 
rudiments  so  obtained  of  each 
proved  subsequently  of  such  value 
to  the  brilliant  conversationalist 
and  correspondent,  that  she  fre- 
quently affirmed  nothing  she  had 
ever  acquired  had  stood  her  in  like 
stead. 

Her  next  tuition  came  from  the 
lips  of  her  eldest  sister,  an  earnest, 
painstaking,  and  talented  young 
woman,  who  was,  by  diligent  study 
and  application  at  a  French  school 
in  Bristol,  qualifying  herself  to 
open  a  similar  establishment  on 
her  own  account  presently,  and 
who,  on  her  weekly  return  home, 
took  upon  herself  to  impart  to 
Hannah  what  she  had  gained 
during  the  six  previous  days — with 
such  success,  moreover,  that  some 
French  officers  on  parole  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  much  sought 
after  there  by  reason  of  their  cul- 
tivated minds  and  polished  man- 
ners, invariably  solicited  Mr  More's 
little  daughter  to  be  their  inter- 
preter when  possible, — the  little 
lady  possessing,  even  at  that  time, 
considerable  command  of  the  lan- 
guage, of  which  she  was  afterwards 
to  have  such  "  free  and  elegant 
use." 

There  appears  to  have  been 
nothing  worthy  of  record  about 
the  More  family  as  a  family,  and 
but  little  is  said  about  them  in  the 
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voluminous  biography  of  the  one 
who  alone  played  a  prominent  part 
before  the  world.  Even  from  in- 
fancy it  would  seem  to  have  been 
recognised  that  she  was  above  and 
apart  from  the  rest,  and  from  first 
to  last  they  plainly  united  in  an 
affectionate  and  tributary  homage, 
not  altogether  inexplicable. 

Writing  was  not  in  those  days 
the  universal  resource  it  has  since 
become,  and  the  mere  fact  that  a 
child  of  eight  was  laying  her  hands 
upon  every  odd  bit  and  scrap  of 
paper  she  could  find,  in  order  to 
scribble  thereon  the  products  of 
her  own  busy  little  brain,  would 
be  sufficient  to  mark  her  out ;  and 
we  cannot  wonder  at  the  mother's 
indulging  her  desire  for  one  whole 
quire,  as  the  greatest  treasure  her 
imagination  could  frame.  But  how 
curious  was  the  use  to  which  the 
quire  was  put !  Even  at  that  age 
the  foreshadow  ings  of  the  moral 
and  didactic  Hannah  More — the 
Hannah  More  of  sixty  or  seventy, 
not  of  an  earlier  and  livelier  period, 
be  it  noted — betrayed  themselves 
in  the  breathings  of  little  miss  in 
her  pinafores.  She  covered  the 
whole,  we  are  told,  with  letters 
seeking  to  reform  depraved  charac- 
ters, and  with  return  epistles  full 
of  contrition  and  promises  of 
amendment.  Good  little  girl  ! 
How  delightful  it  must  have  been 
to  pen  those  eloquent  persuasions 
and  fluent  responses  !  We  wonder 
how  soon  she  learned,  as  she  must 
have  learned  in  years  to  come, 
that  it  takes  more  than  a  letter  to 
reform  a  life. 

In  justice  to  the  youthful  mor- 
alist, however,  we  must  record 
that  the  satisfaction  thus  obtained 
was  for  herself  alone,  and  that  her 
affecting  counsels  and  instructions 
were — sad  descent — committed  to 
a  housemaid's  closet,  to  be  hidden 
among  dust-pans  and  brushes ;  and 
though  we  cannot  but  think  they 
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had  as  well  been  left  there,  we 
must  sympathise  with  the  affec- 
tionate zeal  of  her  younger  sister 
and  bedfellow,  who,  in  the  secret, 
stole  down  at  night  to  rescue,  and 
commit  the  precious  documents 
to  safer  keeping. 

It  was  some  time  ere  any  of 
Hannah's  effusions  were  submitted 
to  other  inspection  than  that  of 
this  very  young  and  very  easily 
pleased  critic,  but  that  the  next 
performance  was  really  fraught 
with  promise  is  testified  by  its 
effect  upon  one  neither  too  ready 
to  praise  nor  to  flatter.  Sheridan 
had  come  to  lecture  in  Bristol,  and 
his  subject  was  eloquence.  So  elo- 
quent was  the  speaker,  and  so 
inspiring  the  theme,  that  his  words 
set  on  fire  enthusiastic  sixteen,  and 
drew  from  one  auditor  of  that 
tender  age  a  copy  of  verses  which 
were  then  and  there  presented  to 
him,  and  led,  not  only  to  his  seek- 
ing the  acquaintance  of  their 
author,  but  to  his  subsequently 
pronouncing  himself  honoured  by 
having  formed  it. 

That  Hannah  possessed,  even  at 
this  early  date,  uncommon  powers 
of  fascination  and  conversation,  is 
apparent  from  an  anecdote  of  a 
certain  Dr  Woodward,  a  physician 
of  eminence,  who,  having  been 
called  in  to  attend  her  during  a 
somewhat  serious  illness,  one  day 
entirely  forgot  the  purport  of  his 
visit  while  talking  with  and  inter- 
rogating his  charming  patient,  un- 
til, suddenly  recollecting  himself 
when  half-way  down-stairs,  he  cried 
out,  "  Bless  me !  I  quite  forgot  to 
ask  the  girl  how  she  was ! "  and 
hurrying  back  to  the  room,  ex- 
claimed, "  How  are  you  to-day,  my 
poor  child ?" 

In  her  seventeenth  year  Hannah 
More  first  made  a  real  venture  into 
the  realms  of  literature  in  a  pas- 
toral drama  entitled  '  The  Search 
after  Happiness,'  and  we  can  form 
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a  tolerably  accurate  guess  as  to 
what  such  a  production  would  be 
like.  We  can  almost  hear  its  lofty 
tones  and  long-winded  paragraphs  ; 
but  it  is  probably  due  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  her  biographer  that  the 
only  information  we  obtain  about 
this  early  effort  resolves  itself  into 
"the  attempt  succeeded  as  it  de- 
served." Nor  shall  we  be  so  cruel 
as  to  inflict  upon  our  readers  criti- 
cisms upon  and  quotations  from 
any  of  Hannah  More's  works. 
We  will  endeavour  briefly  to  recall 
the  extraordinary  impression  they 
produced  at  the  time,  and  leave  it 
to  those  who  will,  and  to  those 
who  can,  to  study  them,  if  so 
minded,  for  themselves. 

We  frankly  own  that  this  is  a 
task  beyond  our  powers.  They 
are  so  hopelessly  fine,  so  grand- 
iloquent, so  entirely  to  the  taste 
of  the  age  she  lived  in  as  opposed 
to  our  own,  that  we  doubt 
whether  any  reading  and  think- 
ing man  or  woman  of  to-day  will 
be  persuaded  to  undertake  their 
perusal,  even  though  enlightened 
for  the  first  time  as  to  the  number 
of  editions  through  which  they 
passed,  and  the  hosts  of  intellec- 
tual admirers  they  obtained.  For 
another  thing,  they  are  hardly  to 
be  got.  People  have  them,  it  is 
true,  but  only  by  inheritance. 
They  are  to  be  found  on  the  top- 
most shelves  of  dust-bound  librar- 
ies, in  the  back-shops  of  old  col- 
lectors, and  in  "job  lots "  at 
auctions.  Practically  they  are 
defunct,  lifeless.  Even  the  fam- 
ous "  Percy,"  which,  when  played 
by  Garrick  and  Mrs  Barry,  took 
the  town  by  storm, — who  plays  it 
now  1  Who  quotes  "  Sir  Eldred  "  ? 
Who  gets  lost  in  "  Ccelebs  "  ? 

Hannah  More  will  be  Hannah 
More  to  the  end  of  time ;  but  how 
she  came  to  be  one  of  the  chief 
women  of  her  day,  and  that  a 
very  great  day — great  in  its  pro- 


duct of  philosophers,  poets,  paint- 
ers, and  musicians — can  only  be 
understood  by  reference  to  the 
life  she  lived,  the  friends  who 
sought  her,  the  great  who  courted 
her,  and  the  power  she  wielded 
over  the  world  of  thought  at 
large. 

A  new  generation  which  knows 
her  not  has  sprung  up, — one  whose 
sole  idea  in  connection  with  her 
name  is  that  she  was  a  prim 
maiden  lady  of  the  conventional 
type,  with  a  pious  and  literary 
turn  of  mind.  Such  a  record  as 
the  following,  for  instance,  sounds 
strangely  in  their  ears  : — 

"  I  dined  at  the  Adelphi  yesterday. 
Garrick  was  the  very  soul  of  the 
company,  and  I  never  saw  Johnson 
in  more  'perfect  good-humour.  After 
all  had  risen  to  go,  we  stood  round 
them  for  above  an  hour,  laughing  in 
defiance  of  every  rule  of  decorum  and 
Chesterfield.  I  believe  we  should 
never  have  thought  of  sitting  down, 
nor  of  parting,  had  not  an  impertin- 
ent watchman  been  saucily  vocifer- 
ous. Johnson  outstaid  them  all,  and 
sat  with  me  half  an  hour." 

Next  from  her  sister's  pen  : — 

"  On  Tuesday  evening  we  drank 
tea  at  Sir  Joshua's  with  Dr  Johnson. 
Hannah  is  certainly  a  great  favour- 
ite. She  was  placed  next  him,  and 
they  had  the  entire  conversation  to 
themselves.  They  were  both  in  re- 
markably high  spirits,  and  it  was 
certainly  her  lucky  night :  I  never 
heard  her  say  so  many  good  things. 
The  old  genius  was  as  jocular  as  the 
young  one  was  pleasant.  You  would 
have  imagined  we  were  at  some  com- 
edy had  you  heard  our  peals  of  laugh- 
ter. They  certainly  tried  which  could 
'pepper  the  highest,'  and  it  is  not 
clear  to  me  that  the  lexicographer 
was  really  the  highest  seasoner. 

It  will  be  gathered  that  this 
little  scene  took  place  some  time 
after  that  with  which  our  sketch 
opens.  By  this  date  the  great 
Doctor  had  had  time  to  become 
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closely  familiar  with  his  "  little 
fool,"  his  "little  love,"  and  his 
"  child  " — and  there  had  also  been 
time  for  her  and  her  sister  to 
tell  him  without  reservation  all 
about  their  birth,  parentage,  and 
education ;  "  showing  how  they 
had  been  born  with  more  desires 
than  guineas,  and  how,  as  years 
had  increased  their  appetites,  the 
cupboard  at  home  had  grown  too 
small ;  how  they  had  found  a 
great  house  with  nothing  in  it, 
and  how  it  had  been  likely  to  re- 
main so,  till,  looking  into  their 
knowledge-boxes,  they  had  hap- 
pened to  find  a  little  laming 
there,  by  giving  out  which  they 
had  got  some  share  of  gold  in  re- 
turn,"— all  of  which  garrulity  and 
volubility  would  appear  to  have 
enchanted  the  rough  but  honest 
man  of  letters. 

"I  love  you  both,"  cried  he.  "I 
love  you  all  five.  I  never  was  at 
Bristol.  I  will  come  on  purpose  to 
see  you.  '  What !  five  women  live 
happily  together !  I  will  come  and 
see  you.  I  have  spent  a  happy  even- 
ing. I  am  glad  I  came.  God  for 
ever  bless  you ! — you  live  lives  to 
shame  duchesses." 

And  thereupon  he  took  his 
leave  for  that  time  with  so  much 
warmth  and  tenderness,  that  the 
pair  were  equally  affected  and 
touched.  On  another  occasion  we 
hear  that  Dr  Johnson  and  Han- 
nah had  a  violent  quarrel  (mock), 
till  at  length  laughter  ran  so  high 
that,  says  her  sister,  argument 
was  confounded  in  noise,  and  fin- 
ally at  one  in  the  morning  the  two 
were  reconciled,  and  "  the  gallant 
youth  "  (Johnson)  "  set  us  down  at 
our  lodgings." 

"To  enjoy  Dr  Johnson  properly," 
Hannah  herself  thought,  "  one  must 
have  him  to  one's  self,  as  lie  seldom 
speaks  in  mixed  parties.  Last  night 
our  tea  was  not  over  till  nine  ;  we 
then  fell  upon  '  Sir  Eldred.'  He  read 
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it  through,  and  did  me  the  honour  to 
add  one  whole  stanza  ;  but  in  the 
'  Rock '  he  would  not  alter  a  word. 
Though  only  a  tea  visit,  he  stayed 
with  us  till  twelve.  I  was  quite  at 
my  ease,  and  never  once  asked  him 
to  eat  (drink  he  never  does  anything 
but  tea) ;  while  you,  I  daresay,  would 
have  been  fidgeted  to  death,  and 
would  have  sent  half  over  the  town 
for  chickens,  and  oysters,  and  aspara- 
gus, and  madeira.  You  see  how 
frugal  it  is  to  be  well-bred,  and  not 
to  think  of  such  vulgar  renovation  as 
eating  and  drinking.  I  had  the  hap- 
piness the  other  night  to  convey 
him  home  from  Hill  Street,  though 
Mrs  Montagu  publicly  declared  she 
did  not  think  it  prudent  to  trust  us 
together,  with  such  a  declared  affec- 
tion on  both  sides.  She  said  she  was 
afraid  of  a  Scotch  elopement  I  shall 
not  tell  you  what  he  said  of  my  '  Sir 
Eldi-ed ' ;  to  me  the  best  part  of  his 
flattery  was  that  he  repeated  all  the 
best  stanzas  by  heart,  with  the  en- 
ergy, though  not  with  the  grace,  of  a 
Garrick." 

Garrick  himself  comes  next 
upon  the  scene.  Nothing  can  be 
warmer  than  the  terms  in  which 
he  is  spoken  of  and  written  about. 
His  character  was  admired,  his 
genius  adored,  and  both  he  and 
his  charming  wife  received  into 
Hannah  More's  heart  of  hearts. 
Even  his  selling  the  patent  of 
Drury  Lane  Theatre  called  forth 
from  her  pen  an  invocation  to  the 
Muses  to  shed  tears. 

"  He  retires,"  she  cries,  "  with  all 
his  blushing  honours  thick  about  him, 
his  laurels  as  green  as  in  their  early 
spring.  Who  shall  supply  his  loss  to 
the  stage  ?  who  shall  now  hold  the 
master-key  of  the  human  heart  ?  who 
direct  the  passions  with  more  than 
magic  power  ?  who  purify  the  stage  ? 
and  who,  in  short,  shall  direct  and 
nurse  my  dramatic  muse  ? " 

Again  it  is — 

"I'll  tell  you  the  most  ridiculous 
circumstance  in  the  world.  After 
dinner,  Garrick  took  up  the '  Monthly 
Review '  (civil  gentlemen,  by  the  by, 
these  monthly  reviewers),  and  read 
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'  Sir  Eldred '  with  all  his  pathos  and 
all  his  graces.  I  think  I  never  was 
so  ashamed  in  my  life  ;  but  he  read 
it  so  superlatively  that  I  cried  like  a 
child.  Only  think  what  a  scandalous 
thing  to  cry  at  the  reading  of  one's 
own  poetry  !  I  could  have  beaten 
myself  ;  for  it  looked  as  if  I  thought 
it  very  moving,  which  I  can  truly  say 
is  far  from  being  the  case.  But  the 
beauty  of  the  jest  lies  in  this  :  Mrs 
Garrick  twinkled  as  well  as  I,  and 
made  as  many  apologies  for  crying  at 
her  husband's  reading,  as  I  did  for 
crying  at  my  own  verses.  She  got 
out  of  the  scrape  by  pretending  she 
was  touched  at  the  story,  and  /  by 
saying  the  same  thing  of  the  reading. 
It  furnished  us  with  a  great  laugh  at 
the  catastrophe,  when  it  would  really 
have  been  decent  to  have  been  a  little 
sorrowful." 

Again — 

"  We  have  been  passing  three  days 
at  the  temple  of  taste,  nature,  Shake- 
speare, and  Garrick — where  every- 
thing that  could  please  the  ear,  charm 
the  eye,  and  gratify  the  understand- 
ing, passed  in  quick  succession.  From 
dinner  till  midnight  he  entertained 
us  in  a  manner  infinitely  agreeable. 
He  read  to  us  all  the  whimsical  cor- 
respondence, in  prose  and  verse,  he 
had  carried  on  for  years  with  the 
first  geniuses  of  this  age.  I  feel  I 
now  see  him  in  his  mellower  light, 
and  he  says  he  longs  to  enter  into 
himself,  to  study  the  more  important 
duties  of  life,  and  to  regulate  his 
domestique  with  such  order  and  so- 
briety as  shall  be  a  credit  to  himself 
and  example  to  others.  On  Tuesday, 
Lord  and  Lady  Pembroke  dined  with 
us  :  the  countess  is  a  pretty  woman, 
and  my  lord  a  lively,  chatty,  good- 
humoured  man  ;  but  Roscius  was,  as 
usual,  the  life  and  soul  of  the  com- 
pany, and  always  says  so  many  home 
things,  pointed  at  the  vices  and  follies 
of  those  with  whom  he  converses,  but 
in  so  indirect,  well-bred,  and  good- 
humoured  a  manner,  that  everybody 
must  love  him,  and  none  but  fools 
are  ever  offended  (or  would  expose 
themselves  to  own  it,  if  they  were)." 

A  little  later  on — 

"  Garrick  has  acted  all    his    best 
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characters  for  the  last  time.  I  have 
at  last  had  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
seeing  him  in  'Hamlet.'  ...  I  pity 
those  who  have  not.  Posterity  will 
never  be  able  to  form  the  least  idea 
of  his  pretensions.  ...  I  have  seen 
him  within  the  last  three  weeks  take 
leave  of  Benedict,  Sir  John  Brute, 
Kitely,  Abel  Drugger,  Archer,  and 
Leon.  It  seemed  to  me  on  each  occa- 
sion as  if  I  had  been  assisting  at 
funeral  obsequies.  I  felt  almost  as 
much  pain  as  pleasure.  He,  however, 
is  quite  happy  at  his  release." 

Still  later— 

"  It  is  impossible  to  tell  you  of  all 
the  kindness  and  friendship  of  the 
Garricks :  he  thinks  and  talks  of  noth- 
ing but  my  'Percy.'  He  is  too  san- 
guine ;  it  will  have  a  fall,  and  so  I  tell 
him.  When  he  had  finished  the  pro- 
logue and  epilogue,  which  are  excel- 
lent, he  desired  I  would  pay  him. 
Dryden,  he  said,  used  to  have  five 
guineas  a  piece,  but  as  he  was  a 
richer  man,  he  would  be  content  with 
a  handsome  supper  and  a  bottle  of 
claret.  We  haggled  sadly  about  the 
price,  I  insisting  that  I  could  only 
give  him  a  beefsteak  and  a  pot  of 
porter, — and  finally  at  midnight  we 
sat  down  to  some  toast  and  honey, 
with  which  the  very  temperate  bard 
contented  himself." 

Very  temperate  indeed  !  But  oh, 
ye  gods  !  who  would  ever  have  con- 
nected the  shade  of  Hannah  More 
with  the  offer  of  a  midnight  beef- 
steak and  pot  of  porter,  save  on  her 
own  confession  ? 

It  was  in  the  November  of  1777 
that  this  tragedy  of  "  Percy  "  was 
brought  out  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  and,  strange  as  it  may 
seem  to  us,  its  reception  was  all, 
and  more  than  all,  that  the  great 
actor  had  foretold.  Its  author 
went  to  stay  with  him  and  his 
attentive  and  sympathetic  wife  for 
the  event,  under  promise  of  quiet 
rest  from  intrusion,  the  most  com- 
fortable room  in  the  house,  a  good 
fire,  and  "all  the  lozenges  and  all 
the  wheys  in  the  world." 

On  the  first  night  she  accom- 
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parried  her  host  and  hostess  to  the 
performance,  sat  in  a  snug,  dark 
corner,  and  "behaved  very  well," 
by  her  own  and  every  one  else's 
account ;  and  of  all  the  fine  things 
said  on  the  occasion,  we  need  only 
quote  Garrick's  own  comment,  that 
she  "had  had  so  much  flattery 
that  she  might,  if  she  would,  have 
choked  herself  in  her  own  pap." 

It  was  not  only  at  the  tables 
of  Reynolds,  Garrick,  Burke,  and 
such  as  these,  however,  that  the 
youthful  wit  and  dramatist  was  to 
be  met :  scarce  a  house  of  distinc- 
tion but  threw  open  to  her  its 
portals;  and  her  eyes  and  ears 
being  well  on  the  stretch,  and  her 
tongue  nimble,  we  have  delicious- 
ly  quick  and  two-edged  comments 
passed  on  to  the  quiet  sisterhood 
at  Bristol,  and  now  handed  down 
by  her  biographer.  The  whims 
and  oddities  of  fashionable  life 
naturally  moved  the  ridicule  of 
the  shrewd  and  unsophisticated 
femme  cfesprit,  and  she  was  not 
slow  in  noting  its  many  phases. 
Then,  as  now,  fashion,  once  set  a- 
going,  would  run  riot ;  and  to  give 
a  single  instance  of  Hannah's  droll 
observations  thereon,  we  will  quote 
the  following  : — 

"Some  ladies,"  she  writes,  "carry 
on  their  heads  a  vast  quantity  of 
fruit,  who  would  yet  despise  a  poor 
useful  member  of  society  who  carried 
the  same  to  sell  for  bread.  The  other 
night  we  had  eleven  damsels  here,  of 
whom  I  protest  I  hardly  do  them 
justice  when  I  affirm  that  they  had 
among  them,  on  their  heads,  an  acre 
and  a  half  of  shrubbery,  besides  slopes, 
grass  -  plots,  tulip  -  beds,  clumps  of 
peonies,  kitchen-gardens,  and  green- 
houses. Some  of  them  added  four  or 
five  ostrich  feathers  of  different  col- 
ours, hung  from  the  top." 

In  a  footnote  to  this  letter  is 
appended : — 

"To  this  incredible  folly  Garrick 
put  an  end  by  appearing  in  the  char- 
acter of  Sir  John  Brute,  dressed  in 


female  attire,  with  his  cap  decorated 
with  a  profusion  of  every  sort  of  veg- 
etable— an  immensely  large  carrot  be- 
ing dependent  from  each  side." 

With  true  youthful  x.est  Hannah 
went  everywhere,  and  liked  to  go 
seeing,  hearing,  marking,  noting 
down,  laughing  in  her  sleeve — yet 
doing  all  with  a  kindly  and  tol- 
erant bonhomie  which  could  not 
but  hav«  rendered  her  the  most 
sprightly  and  engaging  of  com- 
panions. Johnson's  pet  and  Rey- 
nolds's  protege  was  the  darling  of 
society;  and  even  in  milder,  sob- 
erer, and  feebler  years  never  even 
in  degree  lost  her  hold  upon  it. 
That  this  should  have  been  the 
case,  at  once  shows  her  to  have 
been  possessed  of  other  qualities 
besides  those  of  a  mere  wit  and 
blue-stocking.  She  must  have  had 
perception,  tact,  and  address,  in 
order  to  retain  the  position  won 
by  talent;  she  must  have  herself 
been  at  ease  and  at  home  amidst 
surroundings  to  which  she  had  not 
been  born,  but  which  had  by  right 
of  adoption  become  familiar. 

And  that  she  was  so  is  self- 
evident.  We  never  once  hear  of 
shyness,  nervousness,  nor  self-con- 
sciousness when  introduced  to  the 
greatest  of  the  land,  amidst  scenes 
of  splendour  which  must  at  one 
tim.e  have  been  novel,  whatever 
they  finally  became.  Not  even  to 
sisters  or  parents  is  there  the 
slightest  reference  to  a  passing 
tremor  or  embarrassment.  The 
little  Bristol  schoolmistress  was 
neither  abashed  nor  unduly  ex- 
alted ;  and  so  truly  did  she  con- 
cern herself  with  what  her  fellow- 
creatures  were,  as  opposed  to  whom 
they  were, — so  straight  did  she  look 
past  every  outward  circumstance 
of  their  lot  into  the  citadel  of  the 
heart, — that  even  when  her  mood 
was  freest  and  her  pen  readiest,  we 
cannot  trace  a  shade  of  servility 
nor  of  elation. 
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And  this  not  because  rank  and 
influence  was  in  any  way  under- 
valued. Hannah  More,  if  we  read 
her  aright,  was  the  last  person  in 
the  world  to  have  been  a  "  level- 
ler," and  she  would  assuredly  not 
have  been  the  chosen  associate  and 
intimate  of  great  nobles  had  she 
been  so.  But  the  key  of  the  whole 
would  seem  to  lie  in  this,  that 
her  own  innate  refinement  had  en- 
dowed her  with  that  natural  fine 
breeding,  only  here  and  there  to  be 
met  with  when  early  surroundings 
have  been  contrary  to  its  develop- 
ment ;  and  that  in  consequence, 
throughout  a  very  long  life  passed 
either  in  the  vortex  of  courtly 
society,  or  amidst  the  more  satis- 
fying intercourse  of  the  choice 
circle  who  were  proud  to  call 
themselves  her  friends  in  later 
years,  she  never  would  seem  to 
have  felt  otherwise  than  that  she 
was  in  her  natural  and  proper 
sphere. 

With  the  great  she  was  easy, 
playful,  or  serious,  as  the  case 
might  demand ;  but  in  whatever 
vein,  she  was  herself—  and  the  pro- 
bability is  that  the  only  time  in 
which  she  would  feel  obliged  to  be 
on  her  guard,  to  weigh  her  words, 
and  consider  herself  under  super- 
vision and  restraint,  would  be 
when  paying  visits  to  her  child- 
hood's home,  or  to  the  school  at 
Bristol,  where  she  had  been  known 
only  as  one  of  five  hard-working 
homely  sisters,  and  where,  in  all 
likelihood,  jealous  eyes  and  spiteful 
tongues  would  lie  at  the  catch. 

Certain  it  is  that,  although  her 
own  immediate  family  must  be 
considered  to  have  been  singularly 
free  from  every  sort  of  feeling  but 
that  of  joy  and  pride  in  the 
*  world's  recognition  of  Hannah, 
and  her  permanent  reception  into 
higher  spheres  than  any  into  which 
they  could  hope  to  follow  her,  we 
cannot  gather  that  she  was  often 
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to  be  seen  by  or  found  among  the 
companions  of  her  youth. 

A  very  little  reflection  will  en- 
able us  to  understand  how  this 
might  be.  The  ways,  habits,  and 
customs,  the  thoughts  and  opinions, 
of  those  with  whom  she  had  now 
linked  herself,  in  harmony  as  they 
might  be  with  her  own  nature, 
must  have  been  at  frequent  vari- 
ance with  the  simpler  forms  and 
code  of  life  in  her  early  home. 
Try  as  she  might,  she  would  be 
unable  quite  to  reconcile  the  two, 
and  the  intimate  friend  of  the 
polished  Mrs  Montagu  and  the 
cynical  Lord  Orford  could  hardly 
have  had  much  in  common  with 
the  neighbours  who  dropped  in 
and  out  of  the  little  schoolhouse. 

If  we  are  doing  Hannah  More 
injustice,  and  if  she  passed  more 
of  her  time  than  appears  amidst 
her  own  people,  our  excuse  is  to 
be  found  in  the  voluminous  bio- 
graphy above  referred  to,  which, 
with  all  its  size  and  diffuseness, 
scarcely  ever  mentions  one  mem- 
ber of  the  More  family  after  the 
opening  chapters.  The  letters  are 
nearly  all  to  well  -  known  and 
widely  famed  correspondents ;  the 
events  recorded  are  confined  to 
those  which  took  place  in  London, 
or  in  the  country  homes  to  which 
Mrs  More  in  later  years  retired. 
We  have  therefore  no  choice  but 
to  follow  the  lead  so  given,  with 
this  single  reference  to  her  de- 
portment, which,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
is  satisfactory  on  a  point  that 
might  otherwise  have  been  left  in 
doubt : — 

"  It  was  remarked  of  her  by  her 
friends  and  family,"  says  her  bio- 
grapher, "  that  success  and  applause 
never  made  any  difference  in  Hannah. 
She  brought  back,  on  every  occasion 
of  revisiting  her  native  scenes,  her 
native  simplicity  unsullied  by  con- 
tact." 

Let  us  have  another  peep  at  the 
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life  which  for  many  years  was  that 
which  fascinated  and  held  in  thrall 
a  woman  who,  later  on,  was  to 
breathe  a  purer  atmosphere,  and 
rise  to  a  higher  conception  of  her 
duty  towards  God  and  her  fellow- 
creatures.  Here  is  Hannah  More 
in  her  heyday  of  youth,  spirits, 
and  effusion  : — 

"  Would  I  could  give  you  the  slight- 
est idea  of  the  scene  I  was  present 
at  yesterday,"  she  cries.  "  Garrick 
would  make  me  take  his  ticket  for 
the  trial  of  the  Duchess  of  Kingston — 
a  sight  which  for  beauty  and  magnifi- 
cence exceeded  anything  which  those 
who  were  never  present  at  a  corona- 
tion, or  a  trial  by  peers,  can  have  the 
least  notion  of.  Mrs  Garrick  and  I 
were  in  full  dress  by  seven.  At  eight 
we  went  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's, 
whose  house  adjoins  Westminster 
Hall,  in  which  he  has  a  large  gallery, 
communicating  with  the  apartments 
in  his  house.  You  will  imagine  the 
bustle  of  five  thousand  people  getting 
into  one  hall  !  Yet  in  all  this  hurry 
we  walked  in  tranquilly.  When  all 
were  seated,  and  the  king-at-arms  had 
commanded  silence  on  pain  of  impris- 
onment (which,  however,  was  very 
ill-observed),  the  Gentleman  of  the 
Black  Rod  was  desired  to  bring  in  his 
prisoner.  Elizabeth,  calling  herself 
Duchess  Dowager  of  Kingston,  walked 
in,  led  by  Black  Rod  and  Mr  La  Roche, 
courtesying  profoundly  to  her  judges  : 
when  she  bent  the  Lord  Steward 
called  out,  '  Madam,  you  may  rise  ; ' 
which  I  thought  was  literally  taking 
her  up  before  she  was  down.  The 
peers  made  her  a  slight  bow.  The 
prisoner  was  dressed  in  deep  mourn- 
ing, a  black  hood  on  her  head,  her 
hair  dressed  and  powdered,  a  black 
silk  sacque  with  crape  trimmings, 
black  gauze  deep  ruffles,  and  long 
black  gloves. 

"  The  counsel  spoke  about  an  hour 
and  a  quarter  each.  Dunning's  man- 
ner is  insufferably  bad,  coughing  and 
spitting  at  every  three  words  ;  but 
his  sense  and  his  expression  pointed 
to  the  last  degree :  he  made  her 
Grace  shed  bitter  tears.  Among  the 
peers  who  spoke  were  Lytton,  Talbot, 
Townsend,  and  Camden.  The  fair 
victim  had  four  virgins  in  white 


Ixshind  the  bar.  She  imitated  her 
great  predecessor,  Mrs  Rudd,  and 
affected  to  write  very  often,  but  I 
could  plainly  perceive  she  wrote  only 
as  they  do  their  love-letters  on  the 
stage,  without  forming  a  letter.  We 
had  a  cold  collation,  and  a  very  fine 
one,  of  all  sorts  of  meats  and  wines, 
which  we  had  only  to  open  the  door 
to  get  at — a  privilege  confined  to  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle's  party.  I  fancy 
the  peeresses  would  many  of  them 
have  been  glad  of  our  places,  for  I 
saw  Lady  Derby  and  the  Duchess  of 
Devonshire  eating  out  of  their  work- 
bags.  Their  rank  and  dignity  did 
not  exempt  them  from  the  '  villainous 
appetites  of  eating  and  drinking. 
Foote  says  the  Empress  of  Russia, 
the  Duchess  of  Kingston,  and  Mrs 
Rudd  are  the  three  most  extraordi- 
nary women  in  Europe ;  but  the 
Duchess  disdainfully  excludes  Mrs 
Rudd  from  the  alliance.  The  Duchess 
has  but  small  remains  of  that  beauty 
of  which  kings  and  princes  were  once 
so  enamoured  :  she  looked  very  much 
like  Mrs  Pritchard.  She  is  large  and 
ill-shaped  :  there  was  nothing  white 
but  her  face,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
that,  she  would  have  looked  like  a 
bale  of  bombazine.  At  the  end  she 
was  taken  ill,  but  performed  it  badly." 

Sharp  enough  this,  and  no  one 
will  be  surprised  to  find  that  the 
youthful  censor  has  presently  much 
satisfaction  in  recording  that — 

"Elizabeth,  calling  herself  Duchess 
Dowager  of  Kingston,  was  this  very 
afternoon  undignified and  unduchessed, 
and  very  narrowly  escaped  being 
burnt  in  the  hand.  If,"  she  adds, 
"  you  had  been  half  as  much  interested 
against  this  unprincipled,  artful,  and 
licentious  woman  as  I  have,  you 
would  be  as  rejoiced  as  I  am.  All 
the  peers  but  two  or  three  (who  chose 
to  withdraw)  exclaimed  with  great 
emphasis,  '  Guilty,  upon  my  honour  ! ' 
except  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who 
said  '  Guilty,  erroneously,  but  not  in- 
tentionally.' Great  nonsense,  by  the 
by,  but  peers  are  privileged.  .  .  .  The  * 
next  morning  Lord  Camden  break- 
fasted with  us.  He  was  very  enter- 
taining. He  is  very  angry  that  the 
Duchess  was  not  burned  in  the  hand. 
He  said  that  as  he  had  once  been  a 
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professed  lover  of  hers,  it  would  have 
looked  ill-natured  and  ungallant  for 
him  to  propose  it, — but  that  he  should 
have  acceeded  to  it  most  heartily, 


caught  myself  in  an  invective  against 
Lord  Rockingham's  new  ministry, 
which  I  wisely  thought  proper  to  ad- 
dress to  Lady  Charlotte  Wentworth, 


though  he .  believes  he  should  have     forgetting  at  the   moment   that   she 
recommended  a  cold  iron."  was  his  sister  !  " 


The  next  niglit  she  dined  with 
Burke,  to  meet  Pitt,  Mahon,  and 
Gibbon,  but  had  to  hurry  off  to 
Mrs  Boscawen's  evening  -  party, 
which  she  terms  a  splendid  and 
brilliant  assemblage  of  above  forty 
people,  most  of  them  of  the  very 
first  quality,  and  adds  that  though 
the  party  was  so  large  (we  should 
not  think  it  quite  so  large  now)  it 
was  in  the  highest  degree  agreeable. 
This  she  in  part  attributes  to  the 
excellence  of  the  hostess,  who,  "  all 
herself,  easy,  well-bred,  and  in  every 
place  at  once,  was  so  attentive  to 
each  individual  that  I  daresay 
every  one  when  they  got  home 
thought  as  I  did,  that  I  alone  had 
been  the  immediate  object  of  her 
attention."  N.B.  —  A.  hint  for 
hostesses  of  to-day. 

Mrs  Montagu,  whose  house  was 
also  the  resort  of  mingled  litera- 
ture and  fashion,  was  of  another 
sort,  though  she  appears  to  have 
been  scarcely,  if  at  all,  less  suc- 
cessful :  her  guests  were  permit- 
ted to  assort  themselves,  which 
they  usually  did  into  little  groups 
of  five  or  six,  and  it  was  Hannah 
More's  way  to  flit  like  a  butterfly 
from  one  of  these  to  another,  sip- 
ping the  honey  from  each — honey 
which,  writes  one,  "  if  her  head  be 
proof  against,  I  will  venture  to  say 
nothing  will  ever  harm  her  here- 
after." That  she  was  ready  to 
own  and  relate  her  own  occasional 
though  rare  misadventures  in  the 
gay  fields,  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing :— 

"At  a  party  at  Lord  Stormont's 
last  night  Mrs  Crewe  looked  beauti- 
fully, and  Lady  Susan  talked  wittily. 
That  I  myself  talked  prudently  you 
will  allow,  when  I  tell  you  that  I 


Encouraged  by  the  great  success 
of  "  Percy,"  and  constantly  urged 
by  Garrick  to  try  her  powers  again 
in  the  same  way,  Hannah  More 
had  employed  herself  during  the 
former  year  in  writing  another  tra- 
gedy, four  acts  of  which  had  been 
read  and  much  approved  by  him. 
She  had  completed  this  piece  be- 
fore his  death,  and  Mr  Harris, 
the  manager,  no  sooner  understood 
it  was  ready  than  he  begged  to 
have  it  brought  out  at  once,  not- 
withstanding that  the  season  was 
nearly  over.  "  Fatal  Falsehood  " 
was  however  only  to  be  played  for 
three  or  four  nights  if  the  weather 
should  be  very  warm.  Its  success 
was  so  indubitable,  even  from  the 
first,  that  this  idea  had  to  be  aban- 
doned ;  and  though  it  was  far  from 
having  the  great  run  of  its  prede- 
cessor, it  abundantly  increased 
both  Hannah's  fame  and  her 
means.  "  The  applause,"  writes 
one,  "  was  as  great  as  her  most 
sanguine  friends  could  wish.  Miss 
Young  was  interrupted  three  dif- 
ferent times  in  one  speech  with 
bursts  of  approbation.  When 
Rivers,  who  was  thought  dead,  re- 
appeared in  the  fifth  act,  they 
quite  shouted  for  joy.  The  cur- 
tain fell  to  slow  music,  and  then 
came  the  moment  when  the  fate  of 
the  piece  was  to  be  decided." 
Hall  came  forward  and  asked  per- 
mission to  perform  it  again.  They 
gave  leave  by  three  loud  shouts 
and  many  huzzaings.  One  little 
anecdote.  A  lady  observing  to 
her  maid  that  her  eyes  looked  red 
when  she  came  in  from  the  play, 
the  girl  by  way  of  apology  replied, 
"  Well,  ma'am,  if  I  did  cry  it  was 
no  harm ;  a  great  many  very  re- 
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spectable  people  did  the  same." 
Another  maid  of  a  friend  of  mine 
"  thought  they  would  have  tore 
the  house  down  with  clapping ! " 
and  her  mistress  added  that  she 
herself  had  never  seen  nor  heard 
any  piece  equally  received.  Fox 
had  been  moved  to  tears  by  the 
former  tragedy,  and  Burke  and 
Reynolds  had  cried  shame  on  the 
insensibility  of  some  who  had  not 
been,  in  some  measure  at  least, 
affected.  Can  we  wonder  then 
that,  thus  encouraged  by  high  and 
low,  and  equally  applauded  by  the 
saloon  and  the  garret,  the  happy 
playwright  should  essay  further 
flights.  The  "  Sacred  Dramas,"  ac- 
cordingly, were  not  long  in  follow- 
ing their  more  secular  brethren. 
Of  them  Hannah  says  herself  that 
the  word  sacred  in  the  title  was  a 
damper  :  it  was,  she  averred,  tying 
a  millstone  about  their  necks,  and 
she  prepared  herself  philosophical- 
ly for  failure. 

Failure  which  never  came  to 
pass.  It  seemed  as  if  the  fair 
writer  had  licence  to  choose  her 
own  subject  and  its  own  form. 
She  could  not  weary  out  the  taste 
of  the  town,  or  at  any  rate  of  those 
whose  verdict  the  town  was  con- 
tent to  endorse.  The  excellent 
Jonas  Hanway,  for  example,  who 
had  before  perusal  satisfied  him- 
self that  it  was  taking  an  undue 
liberty  with  Holy  Scripture  thus 
to  dramatise  it,  had  no  sooner  laid 
down  the  volume  than  he  ran  with 
all  haste  to  his  bookseller,  bought 
three  or  four  copies,  and  carried 
them  there  and  then  to  a  boarding- 
school  where  he  had  some  young 
friends.  He  gave  the  governess 
the  book,  and  "  told  her  that  it  was 
a  part  of  her  duty  to  see  that  all 
the  girls  under  her  charge  studied 
it  thoroughly."  So  far  well ;  but 
for  our  part  we  cannot  help  hop- 
ing that  the  poor  little  maids  were 
allowed  to  consider  the  study  as  a 


portion  of  their  daily  tasks,  and 
not  as — horrible  thought ! — a  re- 
creation. 

How  the  indefatigable  diner-out, 
sight  -  seer,  and  conversationalist 
found  time  to  pen  the  ponderous 
tome  one  really  wonders. 

During  at  any  rate  the  first 
twenty  years  succeeding  her  intro- 
duction to  the  world's  stage,  the 
record  of  her  life  reads  like  a  con- 
tinual tale  of  engagements,  enter- 
tainments, and  undertakings  of  one 
sort  and  another,  incompatible  with 
the  quiet  pursuit  of  literature. 
True,  these  are  occasionally  varied 
with  brief  sojourns  of  "  deep  re- 
tirement" with  Mrs  Garrick  in 
her  widowhood,  Mrs  Montagu, 
Mrs  Delany,  the  friend  of  kings 
.and  princes,  and  other  choice 
spirits ;  but  these  would  always  ap- 
pear to  have  been  evanescent,  and 
tilled  to  overflowing  with  corre- 
spondence and  converse.  When 
debarred  from  personally  mixing 
with  statesmen,  bishops,  wits,  men 
of  learning,  and  women  of  talent, 
Hannah  More  could  at  least  com- 
mune with  them  through  the 
medium  of  her  ready  pen,  and  de- 
lightful indeed  must  such  letters 
as  hers  have  been  to  receive.  Here 
is  a  quick  touch  : — 

"  Though  Mrs  Garrick  and  I  are  in 
such  deep  retirement,  we  are  never 
dull,  because  not  reduced  to  the  fatigue 
of  entertaining  dunces,  nor  of  being 
obliged  to  listen  to  them.  We  dress 
like  a  couple  of  Scaramouches,  dispute 
like  a  couple  of  Jesuits,  eat  like  a 
couple  of  aldermen,  walk  like  a  couple 
of  porters,  and  read  as  much  as  any 
two  doctors  of  either  university." 

Very  agreeable  for  the  nonce ; 
but  it  is  obvious  that  a  short  and 
merry  season  of  the  "  deep  retire- 
ment "  sufficed  for  the  lively 
Hannah,  who  flies  back  to  her  be- 
loved London  on  any  and  every 
occasion  with  renewed  zest  and 
go&t.  As  she  was  now  realising  an 
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infinitely  handsomer  income  than 
she  could  possibly  have  acquired 
by  drudging  at  the  Bristol  school 
in  company  with  the  humbler 
sisters,  doubtless  she  had  a  right 
to  please  herself  in  the  selection  of 
her  abode,  her  company,  and  her 
mode  of  living ;  and  as  the  pres- 
ence of  her  piquant  and  charming 
self  was  probably  a  considerable 
impetus  to  the  circulation  of  her 
writings,  she  may  on  prudential 
grounds,  as  well  as  from  inclina- 
tion, have  been  seldom  long  absent 
from  the  metropolis.  She  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  those  lovable, 
genial,  sympathetic,  mirth-foster- 
ing, humour-provocative  creatures, 
whom  neither  man  nor  woman  can 
resist;  and  although  we  are  no- 
where told  that  she  was  handsome, 
only  that  she  was  "  clever  and 
fascinating  "  in  her  unknown  days 
— while  in  her  zenith  we  are  al- 
lowed to  think  what  we  choose — 
still  the  countenance  which  Opie 
painted,  and  an  engraving  of  which 
is  appended  to  her  biography,  could 
not  have  been  a  drawback  to  any 
one's  career.  The  probability  is 
that  it  was  a  bright,  frank,  sun- 
shiny face,  engaging  at  the  outset, 
but  soon  lost  sight  of  in  the  greater 
charms  of  wit  and  wisdom. 

In  contemplating  a  life  so  inter- 
woven with  that  of  others,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  disentangle 
the  real  Hannah  More  from  the 
feted  and  caressed  idol  of  society. 
Princes  and  princesses,  men  of  the 
world  and  recluses  who  had  long 
renounced  it,  alike  bid  for  her 
favour.  The  theatre  at  Bristol 
vaunted,  "  Boast  we  not  a  More?" 
and  "  the  learned  cits  at  Oxford 
inscribed  their  acknowledgment  of 
her  authority."  Horace  Walpole 
sat  on  her  doorstep — or  threatened 
to  do  so — till  she  would  promise  to 
go  down  to  Strawberry  Hill ;  Locke 
quoted  her,  Mrs  Thrale  twined  her 
arms  about  her,  Wilberforce  con- 
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suited  her  and  employed  her.  It 
is  hopeless  to  thread  the  mazes 
through  it  all,  vain  to  attempt  to  re- 
cord all  the  gay,  amusing,  sparkling 
anecdotes  with  which  this  period 
abounds,  or  to  note  one  tithe  of  the 
good  things  said  and  said  back,  to 
reappear  once  more  for  posterity. 
They  do  but  serve  to  give  shadowy 
glimpses  into  what  must  have  been 
a  scene  of  enchantment  and  temp- 
tation enough  to  bewitch  any  one 
of  Hannah  More's  responsive  dis- 
position, and  to  make  it  a  matter 
of  wonder,  not  that  she  should 
have  lingered  so  long  amidst  such 
surroundings,  but  rather  that  she 
could  ever  have  prevailed  upon 
herself  to  quit  them. 

Yet  the  time  came  at  length 
when  she  was  in  a  great  measure 
to  withdraw  from  a  routine  more 
alluring  and  beguiling  than  useful 
and  rational ;  and  as  years  went 
by,  we  cannot  but  rejoice  to  observe 
this  noble  and  gifted  creature  be- 
coming dissatisfied  with  a  butterfly 
existence,  albeit  spent  on  lofty 
heights,  and  desirous  in  her  ma- 
turer  years  of  devoting  her  time 
and  thoughts  towards  securing  the 
abiding  welfare  of  her  own  soul, 
and  doing  good  to  others. 

To  the  end  of  her  long  life  she 
was  indeed  to  remain  the  trusted 
and  confidential  friend  of  the  great 
and  good,  to  be  known  and  re- 
cognised as  a  power  by  all;  but 
she  was  not  to  pass  her  days  in 
going  from  house  to  house  even  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  finest  society, 
and  those  who  wished  to  profit  by 
her  delightful  companionship  and 
vast  experience  of  mankind  had  to 
seek  her  in  the  shades  of  her  own 
humbler  dwelling. 

Not  that  even  amidst  the  whirl 
of  the  metropolis  Hannah  had  been 
idle  :  her  active  mind  had  found 
scope  for  benevolence  and  philan- 
thropy even  there,  and  she  had 
entered  warmly  into  one  scheme 


and  another,  had  "joyfully  ac- 
cepted the  honourable  office  of  Mr 
Wilberforce's  almoner,"  and  had 
occupied  whole  summers  in  trying 
to  establish,  by  means  of  her  in- 
fluence and  persuasive  powers, 
schools  in  benighted  villages, 
which,  she  declared,  were  in 
"  pagan  darkness,  while  we  are 
sending  missionaries  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth."  But  there  can 
be  no  question  that  she  experi- 
enced, as  time  passed,  a  sensation 
of  being  yet,  after  a  fashion,  only  a 
dilletante  in  the  field  of  labour, 
and  a  longing  to  devote  her  talents 
and  her  energies  more  entirely  to 
the  end  for  which  she  could  not 
but  feel  they  had  been  given  her. 
She  had  no  home  ties,  no  special 
claims ;  she  had  fair  health,  abun- 
dance of  leisure,  and  a  good  in- 
come,— she  ought  to  be  doing  more 
for  the  world,  rendering  more  back 
to  her  Maker  than  she  had  hither- 
to done — proving  herself,  in  short, 
a  more  faithful  steward  than  she 
had  so  far  attempted  to  be ;  and 
to  this  end  she  began,  we  are 
told,  presently  to  contract  the  vast 
circle  of  her  acquaintance,  and  con- 
template a  change  in  her  whole 
tenor  of  life.  A  little  secluded 
spot  called  "  Cowslip  Green,"  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bath,  was 
her  first  choice  as  a  place  of  resi- 
dence, and  to  it  she  retired  in  the 
year  1785,  in  spite  of  the  clamours 
of  her  friends,  and  a  message  from 
no  less  a  person  than  the  saintly- 
minded  John  Wesley,  bidding  her 
be  of  good  cheer  and  remain  where 
she  was.  "  Tell  her,"  he  said, 
"  to  live  in  the  world.  There  is 
the  sphere  of  her  usefulness.  They 
will  not  let  us  come  near  them." 

Hannah  More  probably  felt  that 
on  so  momentous  a  point  she  must 
judge  for  herself,  and  doubtless 
had  an  inkling,  moreover,  that  she 
could  still  sway  the  multitude,  and 
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hold  her  own,  even  from  the  mea- 
dows of  Cowslip  Green.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  world,  its  vices, 
follies,  immoralities,  and  inconsist- 
encies, which  she  had  gained,  would 
never  be  thrown  away,  as  her 
'  Thoughts  on  the  Manners  of  the 
Great '  abundantly  testified  ;  and 
these,  with  their  numerous  home- 
thrusts  and  very  plain  dealing, 
made  their  mark  as  speedily  as 
any  of  their  predecessors. 

'  The  Estimate  of  the  Religion  of 
the  Fashionable  World '  which  fol- 
lowed, was  bought  up  and  read 
with  like  avidity,  because  written 
with  like  boldness  and  acumen. 
Tracing  the  want  of  all  restraint 
to  the  prevailing  indifference  to 
vital  religion,  she  brought  her 
charges  home  to  the  conviction  of 
her  readers,  with  the  result  that 
the  frivolous  as  well  as  the  vicious 
were  ashamed  and  surprised.  The 
little  book  had  no  sponsor,  but 
"  Aut  Morus,  aut  Angelus  ! "  ex- 
claimed the  Bishop  of  London  be- 
fore he  had  read  six  pages ;  and 
the  pious  John  Newton  considered 
himself  dull  because  it  took  him 
nearly  a  minute's  brown  study  ere 
he  was  equally  enlightened.  Bar- 
rington,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  next 
averred  that  neither  Hannah's 
wishes  nor  his  silence  would  avail, 
for  that  no  doubt  could  remain 
even  in  the  breast  of  the  most 
cursory  reader  as  to  whom  "the 
excellent  heart  and  most  elegant 
pen"  were  due. 

To  our  mind,  however,  as  we 
have  before  hinted,  the  only  writ- 
ings of  Hannah  More  which  would 
now  bear  reprinting  are  her  village 
stories,  tracts,  and  ballads,  which 
are  really  smart,  original,  and 
highly  entertaining,  That  they  are 
also  admirable  in  point  of  tone 
and  teaching  is  a  matter  of  court,  j, 
and  it  is  therefore  easy  to  believe 
that  their  reception  was  euthusi- 
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astic  and  their  sale  enormous.  Two 
millions  were  sold  during  the  first 
year  —  a  sale  almost  unparalleled 
at  that  time,  and  not  very  usual 
even  now. 

The  production  of  these,  and 
the  maintenance  of  an  immense 
correspondence,  kept  even  the  pro- 
lific pen  of  the  indefatigable  spin- 
ster fully  employed;  and  accord- 
ingly, between  her  literary  work 
and  her  schools  and  village  visiting, 
she  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  felt 
a  void,  or  experienced  regret  for  the 
gayer  scenes  she  had  forsaken.  And 
what  correspondents  she  had  !  It 
were  vain  to  seek  to  enumerate 
them ;  the  most  exalted,  perhaps, 
being  the  pious  and  royal  Duchess 
of  Gloucester, — the  most  brilliant, 
the  splendid  French  academician 
Girard, — the  most  notorious,  the 
sceptical  and  cynical  Horace  Wai- 
pole,  now  Earl  of  Orford.  Of  the 
first,  Hannah  says,  "  She  writes 
in  such  terms  that  you  would  have 
thought  /had  been  the  princess  and 
she  the  Cowslip  Green  woman  ;  " 
and  Walpole's  devotion  to  his 
"  holy  Hannah,"  and  her  toleration 
of  his  witty  profanity  and  free  opin- 
ions, are  well  known,  and  drew  forth 
considerable  comment  at  the  time. 
It  is  certain  that  had  the  artificial 
but  attractive  nobleman  lived  a 
few  years  longer,  he  would  have 
found  himself  unable  to  keep  up 
with  his  fair  "saint"  in  the 
realms  of  purer  light  and  devotion 
into  which  her  soul  year  by  year 
ascended;  but  for  a  long  time, 
and  indeed  until  death  cut  it  short, 
their  friendship  continued  close 
and  uninterrupted,  she  herself 
owning  that  when  the  affecting 
tidings  of  his  end  reached  her,  she 
was  quite  overcome,  while  calling 
to  remembrance  the  incessant  kind- 
Hess  shown  by  him  to  her  for  over 
twenty  years.  Nor  should  it  be 
overlooked  by  those  who  may  be 


disposed  to  censure  such  an  alli- 
ance, that  Hannah  More,  even  at 
that  moment  of  sorrow,  comforted 
herself  with  the  thought  that  she 
had  never  at  any  time  flinched 
from  Orford's  ridicule  or  gibes, 
nor  suffered  them  to  pass  without 
rebuke.  At  their  very  last  meet- 
ing she  had  forced  a  promise  from 
him  to  buy  and  read  a  devout 
book ;  and  we  can  surely  believe 
that  all  the  influence  which  so 
saintly  a  woman  possessed  over  an 
unbeliever  would  be  exerted  to  win 
him  to  the  cause  of  religion  and 
virtue,  while  coldness  or  neglect 
might  have  driven  him  from  it. 
When  Orford's  letters  came  to  be 
published  later  on,  it  was  found 
that  Mrs  More  was  the  only  liv- 
ing correspondent  to  whom  any  of 
them  had  been  addressed. 

With  that  other  friend  above 
mentioned,  with  whom  she  enjoyed 
epistolary  intercourse,  the  gifted 
and  good  Duchess  of  Gloucester, 
Hannah  More  could  maintain  the 
fullest  communion  of  soul  and 
spirit.  They  met  when  they  could ; 
and  one  meeting  is  so  agreeably 
depicted,  we  cannot  but  transcribe 
it:— 

"  I  have  been  rather  royal  lately," 
allows  the  ci-devant  schoolmistress, 
"  for  on  Monday  I  spent  the  day  at 
the  Pavilion  at  Hampton  Court,  and 
yesterday  passed  the  morniug  at 
Carlton  House — on  the  last  occasion 
with  the  little  Princess  Charlotte. 
She  is  the  prettiest,  most  sensible, 
and  genteel  little  creature  you  would 
wish  to  see.  I  went  all  over  the 
house  and  gardens  in  company  with 
the  pretty  Princess,  who  had  great 
delight  in  taking  me  about,  and  also 
in  opening  the  drawers,  uncovering 
the  furniture,  curtains,  statues,  &c., 
for  my  entertainment.  My  visit  was 
to  Lady  Elgin,  who  has  been  spend- 
ing some  days  here  (at  Fulham  Pa- 
lace) since  then.  For  the  Bishop  of 
-London's  amusement  and  mine,  the 
Princess  offered  to  produce  all  her 
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learning  and  accomplishments  —  the 
first  consisting  of  a  repetition  of  '  The 
Little  Busy  Bee,'  the  next  in  dancing 
very  gracefully,  and  in  singing  '  God 
save  the  King '  at  the  top  of  her  little 
shrilly  sweet  voice,  which  was  really 
affecting,  all  things  considered.  Her 
understanding  is  so  forward  that  they 
really  might  begin  to  teach  her  many 
things.  It  is  perhaps  the  highest 
praise,  after  all,  to  say  that  she  is  ex- 
actly like  the  child  of  any  private 
gentleman,  wild  and  natural,  but  sen- 
sible, lively,  and  civil.  ...  I  must 
tell  you  one  anecdote  of  her.  She 
has  taken  a  very  great  liking  to  the 
Bishop  of  London,  frequently  asking 
to  go  and  see  him,  and  take  walks 
alone  with  him.  The  other  day  she 
was  thus  overheard  in  soliloquy  when 
supposing  herself  alone,  with  an  open 
Testament  on  her  knee  :  '  I  think,' 
she  observed,  '  that  Joseph  need  not 
have  been  afraid  of  returning  to 
Judea,  when  told  by  the  angel  that 
he  might  return  ;  but  /  leave  that  to 
be  settled  by  the  fits/top  of  London  and 
Lady  Elgin." 

On  her  part,  the  royal  Duchess 
thus  writes  of  her  friend  : — 

"  The  Bishop  told  me  yesterday  that 
Mrs  H.  More  was  very  unwell.  Her 
life  is  of  too  much  consequence  to  the 
world  not  to  create  serious  alarm  to 
her  friends  when  she  is  indisposed. 
Will  you,  my  dear  Miss  Martha" 
(she  is  writing  to  one  of  the  Bristol 
sisterhood)  "  write  me  a  few  consola- 
tory lines,  for  I  am  really  very  uneasy 
about  her.  My  reverence  for  her 
unblemished  character  and  exalted 
piety  has  turned  into  respectful  affec- 
tion, and  that  she  may  long  be  spared 
to  us  is  the  anxious  prayer  of,  dear 
Miss  Martha,  your  sincerely  attached 
well-wisher,  MARIA. 

"  P.S. — My  Sophia  is,  you  may  be 
sure,  as  anxious  as  myself." 

From  this,  and  from  many  other 
illnesses  of  one  kind  and  another, 
Hannah  More  recovered,  though 
she  was  subject  to  inflammatory 
and  catarrhal  attacks  on  the  chest 
all  her  life,  and  these  often  inter- 
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fered  with  her  course  of  useful- 
ness. Cowslip  Green  was  perhaps 
somewhat  damp  and  relaxing,  and 
this,  together  with  other  considera- 
tions, made  her  resolve,  after  some 
years  spent  there,  upon  quitting  it 
for  a  more  convenient  and  bracing 
abode.  Accordingly,  in  1802,  she 
purchased  a  piece  of  ground  in  the 
same  neighbourhood,  but  in  a  more 
healthy  and  accessible  spot,  and 
there  erected  for  herself  a  commo- 
dious mansion,  presently  to  be- 
come known  to  the  world  as  Bar- 
ley Wood,  to  which  were  added 
gardens,  shrubberies,  coach-houses, 
a  comfortable  carriage,  and  all  the 
other  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  a 
country  residence.  Here  admirers 
and  worshippers  presently  thronged 
and  were  welcomed ;  for  in  spite 
of  the  gifted  lady's  sighs  for  retire- 
ment and  seclusion,  we  are  tempted 
to  doubt  whether  these  would  not 
speedily  have  lost  their  charm,  had 
they  not  frequently  alternated 
with  seasons  of  wit  and  mirth, 
argument  and  lively  discussion. 
"  The  world,"  we  are  told,  "  broke 
in  upon  her  whether  she  would  or 
no ;  the  world  wanted  her  and  in- 
terrupted her ;  the  world  used  and 
abused  her — honoured  her  by  its 
calumnies,  or  humbled  her  by  its 
caresses ;  but  the  world  could  not 
do  without  her  " — (and  if  we  know 
Hannah  More,  she  could  not  have 
done  without  the  world). 

It  must  have  been  something  to 
see  the  greatest  men  and  women 
of  the  day  walk  quietly  across  her 
threshhold  for  the  mere  pleasure 
of  being  with  her,  of  consulting 
her,  interchanging  thoughts  and 
sentiments  with  her,  and  receiving 
counsels,  sympathy,  and  good  cheer 
at  her  lips.  No  one  could  have 
been  insensible  to  the  delights  of 
such  company,  under  such  circum- 
stances; and  the  gentle  urbanity 
of  Mrs  More's  temper,  her  simple 
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gratitude  for  affection  and  esteem, 
and  her  readiness  to  extenuate  the 
faults  and  extol  the  virtues  of 
others,  must  have  made  her  pecu- 
liarly alive  to  homage  of  so  deli- 
cate a  nature. 

It  may  not,  indeed,  here  be  out 
of  place  to  remark  that  Hannah 
More  carried  her  belief  in  human 
nature,  and  reluctance  to  see  evil 
in  those  about  her,  to  the  verge — 
or  over  the  verge — of  weakness. 
This  infirmity  led  to  gross  scandals 
arising  at  a  later  date  in  her 
household,  where  the  "  eight  pam- 
pered minions"  disgraced  them- 
selves and  their  mistress  in  the 
eyes  of  the  neighbourhood  (and 
caused  her,  indeed,  to  be  far  more 
widely  censured) ;  and  we  would 
not  palliate  nor  conceal  the  fact 
that,  even  while  in  health  and 
strength,  she  had  suffered  her 
household  rule  to  be  far  too  lax 
and  irregular.  Naturally  this  re- 
luctance to  offend  increased  with 
declining  years,  until  at"  length  it 
was  represented  to  her  that  by  ob- 
stinately shutting  her  eyes  to  the 
true  state  of  the  case,  she  was  in 
danger  of  appearing  as  the  patron- 
ess of  vice  itself.  That  was  suffi- 
cient. The  poor  old  lady,  then  in 
her  eightieth  year,  took  alarm  at 
last ;  yet  so  little  was  she  able  to 
cope  with  the  evil,  that  it  appeared 
to  her  there  was  nothing  to  be  done 
but  to  quit  her  beloved  home,  break 
up  her  entire  establishment,  and 
cashier  the  whole  army  of  domestics 
who  had  thus  abused  her  confidence. 
To  this  we  will  refer  later,  but  at 
present  it  may  suffice  to  depict 
her  as  living  a  peaceful  and  indus- 
trious life,  unaware  of  anything 
seriously  defective  beneath  her 
roof ;  and  we  have  merely  men- 
tioned the  unfortunate  circum- 
stance, because  it  is  essential  to  a 
true  understanding  of  Hannah 
More's  character  that  it  should 


be  known  how  the  amiability 
which  made  her  the  most  lovable 
of  friends,  the  most  agreeable  of 
companions,  and  the  most  sym- 
pathetic of  confidantes,  led  her 
astray  at  home,  where,  under  a 
system  of  excessive  indulgence, 
virtue  lost  its  value,  and  liberty 
degenerated  into  licence. 

If  not  successful  in  her  domestic 
discipline,  however,  no  fault  could 
be  found  with  her  schools  and  her 
parish  work.  Her  plans  were  so 
simple  and  so  sensible,  that  they 
will  probably  in  our  day  excite 
surprise.  She  "allowed  of  no 
writing  for  the  poor."  They  were 
taught  to  read,  to  sew,  to  wash ; 
they  learned  Watt's  hymns,  the 
Catechism,  and  the  collects ;  they 
were  permitted  to  sing  an  occa- 
sional psalm  (though  here,  for 
the  first  time,  we  find  that  Mrs 
More  had  herself,  unfortunately, 
no  delight  in  music) ;  and  when 
a  whole  chapter  of  Scripture  had 
been  got  by  heart,  a  prize  of  a 
penny  was  awarded.  Her  grand 
endeavour,  she  avowed,  was  to 
make  everything  as  interesting 
and  entertaining  as  she  could,  "so 
as  to  engage  the  children's  atten- 
tion, excite  in  them  the  love  of 
God,  and  awaken  their  gratitude 
to  their  Redeemer." 

Could  any  aim  have  been  higher  ? 
Could  any  means  have  been  simpler? 

Then  follows  one  delightful  little 
avowal :  "  Once  in  every  six  weeks 
I  give  a  little  gingerbread."  How 
must  that  gingerbread  Sunday  have 
been  looked  forward  to  ! 

That  a  personage  of  such  im- 
portance as  Hannah  More  had  her 
enemies  and  detractors,  goes  with- 
out saying ;  but  one  attack  which 
was  made  upon  her  at  this  period 
is  almost  too  diverting  for  belief. 
Two  Jacobin  and  infidel  curates, 
poor  and  ambitious,  formed  the 
design  of  attracting:  notice  and  ob- 
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taining  possible  preferment,  by 
viciously  attacking  those  very  in- 
fant schools  over  which  she  had 
presided  for  so  many  years  with 
such  marked  and  unfailing  success. 
We  need  not  go  into  the  particu- 
lars of  this  portion  of  the  arraign- 
ment, from  which,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  she  issued  triumphant ;  but 
that  which  followed  may  amuse 
our  readers.  She  was  accused  of 
being  a  fanatic  who  had  hired  two 
men  to  assassinate  one  of  these 
clergymen ;  of  being  in  the  pay 
of  Mr  Pitt,  and  the  grand  insti- 
gator of  the  war  by  means  of  her 
mischievous  pamphlets ;  and  lastly, 
of  being  concerned  with  Charlotte 
Corday  in  the  murder  of  Marat ! 
And  these  needy  and  unscrupulous 
rogues  actually  found  magazines, 
reviews,  and  pamphleteers  to  sup- 
port them  !  It  may  excite  us  to 
smile ;  but  we  can  scarcely  wonder 
that  a  fragile,  susceptible,  and  alto- 
gether feminine  nature  was  "filled 
with  grief  and  astonishment " — so 
much  so,  as  "  nearly  to  cost  her 
her  life."  Yet  even  that  extra- 
ordinary affair,  with  all  its  com- 
plications, became  subsequently  a 
matter  of  thankfulness,  since  she 
could  acknowledge  that  it  had 
helped  to  break  her  too  strong  at- 
tachment to  the  world,  and  showed 
her  the  vanity  of  human  applause. 
It  must  therefore  have  been  a  very 
real  and  bitter  trial;  and  that  a 
peaceable,  orderly  spinster  living 
in  the  light  of  day,  neither  shun- 
ning inspection  nor  courting  per- 
secution, could  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  a  libel  so  grossly  ridiculous 
and  outrageous,  and  that  it  could 
have  been  given  credit  to  and  even 
passed  on  by  a  considerable  audi- 
ence, affords  a  curious  insight  into 
the  suspicion  and  credulity  of  those 
unsettled  times. 

Hannah  More,  as  a  power,  had  to 
pay  the  penalty  for  being  so. 


" '  Spare  yourself,'  cried  one,  herself 
a  noteworthy-  personage,  the  brilliant 
Mrs  Barbauld, — '  spare  yourself,  I  en- 
treat you,  for  the  world  cannot  spaj-e 
you ;  and  consider  this,  that  in  the 
most  indolent  day  you  can  possibly 
find,  you  are  in  every  drawing-room, 
and  every  closet,  and  every  parlour 
window,  gliding  from  place  to  place 
with  wonderful  celerity,  and  talking 
good  things  to  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  auditors.  ...  A  good  and  sensible 
woman,  who  is  leading  a  very  solitary 
country  life,  on  being  asked  how  she 
contrived  to  divert  herself,  says  she  : 
'  I  have  my  spinning-wheel  and  my 
Hannah  More.  When  I  have  spun 
one  pound  of  flax  I  put  on  another, 
and  when  I  have  finished  my  book 
I  begin  it  again.  I  want  no  other 
amusement. 

No  other  amusement  !  Good 
heavens  !  Breathes  there  a  man, 
woman,  or  child,  with  soul  so — 
quiescent  nowadays,  as  to  be  satis- 
fied with  reels  of  flax  and  yards  of 
Hannah  More  ?  Give  us  Hannah's 
company,  but  not — not  her  writ- 
ings. 

" '  I  have  heard  but  of  one  lady,' 
wrote  Sir  William  Pepys,  neverthe- 
less, 'who  is  determined  not  to  read 
Mrs  More's  books ;  and  the  reason 
she  gives  is  that,  as  she  has  settled 
her  habits,  she  does  not  wish  to  be 
reasoned  out  of  what  she  cannot  alter, 
— which  reminds  me  of  a  curious  kind 
of  a  judge  of  whom  I  lately  heard,  who, 
while  one  of  the  counsel  was  pleading 
before  him  in  a  manner  not  to  be  re- 
sisted, suddenly  cried  out,  "  Mr , 

I  will  not  be  argued  out  of  my  opinion 
in  this  manner." ' 

"  '  The  Bishop  of  London  mentioned 
the  "  tracts  "  in  St  James's  Church  last 
Sunday,'  wrote  Lady  Cremorne,  '  in  a 
manner  the  most  honourable.' " 

" '  Junius's  letters  or  Chatterton's 
poems  hardly  occasioned  more  eager 
controversy  or  curious  research  in 
public,  than  "Ccelebs"  has  done  in 
private,'  affirmed  a  learned  barrister- 
at-law." 

But  we  will  quote  no  more.  Our 
only  object  in  offering  the  above  is 
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to  endeavour  feebly  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  reception  accorded  to 
writings  now  so  completely  van- 
ished out  of  sight.  'Ocelebs  in 
search  of  a  Wife '  remains  indeed 
as  a  name,  an  empty  title, — whom 
written  by,  what  written  about, 
not  worth  inquiring  into ;  and  we 
cannot  but  believe  that  we  shall 
raise  surprise  when  we  inform  our 
readers  that  at  its  publication  it 
created  such  a  furore,  that  in  nine 
months  the  eleventh  edition  was 
giving  place  to  the  twelfth  ;  while 
booksellers  all  over  the  country 
were  complaining  and  bewailing 
that  the  press  could  not  satisfy 
their  demands.  In  America,  four 
editions  succeeded  each  other  as 
fast  as  they  could  be  printed  ;  and 
we  may  here  add,  that  during  her 
lifetime  no  fewer  than  thirty  edi- 
tions of  this  work — editions  of  a 
thousand  copies  each — were  pub- 
lished in  that  country. 

The  new  departure  in  the  shape 
of  a  novel  was  undertaken,  Mrs 
More  informs  us,  because  she 
"  thought  that  there  were  already 
good  books  enough  in  the  world  for 
good  people,  but  that  there  was  a 
larger  class  of  readers  whose  wants 
had  not  been  attended  to,  namely, 
the  subscribers  to  the  circulating 
library ;  and  that  to  raise  the  tone 
of  that  mart  of  mischief,  and  in 
some  measure  counteract  its  corrup- 
tions, seemed  an  object  worth  at- 
tempting." She  did  not,  however, 
for  reasons  of  her  own,  append  her 
name  to  the  first  edition,  and  it 
was  no  small  amusement  and  grati- 
fication to  her  to  receive,  as  she  did 
for  a  considerable  period  after  its 
publication,  letters  earnestly  re- 
commending her  to  read  it,  and 
giving  a  description  of  its  char- 
acter and  tendency,  together  with 
assurances  of  its  popularity. 

The  secret  soon  however  leaked 
out.  Anew  visitors  and  disciples 


flocked  to  Barley  Wood.  Among 
these  came  Rowland  Hill,  the 
eccentric  wit  and  preacher. 

"I  had  been  told  so  much  of  his 
oddities  in  the  pulpit,"  wrote  Mrs 
More,  "that  I  had  prepared  myself 
for  something  amazingly  absurd.  But 
as  the  phrase  is,  I  had  reckoned  with- 
out my  host — or  rather,  without  my 
guest.  He  is  extremely  well-bred — 
abounding  in  pointed  wit ;  very  cheer- 
ful ;  in  argument  solid,  sober,  and 
sound  ;  quite  free  from  the  infirmities 
of  age,  and  retaining  all  those  courtly 
manners  which  one  had  rather  a  right 
to  expect  from  his  birth  and  early 
habits,  than  from  his  irregular  clerical 
performances.  As  a  proof  that  he 
takes  good  works  into  large  account, 
when  I  asked  him  if  it  were  true  that 
he  had  vaccinated  six  thousand  people 
with  his  own  hand,  he  answered — 
'Madam,  it  was  nearer  eight  thou- 
sand.' He  did  not,  to  my  surprise, 
discover  one  eccentricity  in  manner, 
sentiment,  or  language." 

So  Rowland  must  have  been  on  his 
guard ;  and  though  Hannah  avouch- 
eth  it  not,  we  fancy  we  trace  a 
gleam  of  disappointment  that  it 
had  been  so.  Her  fun  had  been 
spoilt.  Whether  or  not  she  had  ex- 
pected any  from  the  celebrated 
Scotchman,  Dr  Chalmers,  who  also 
paid  her  a  visit  at  this  time,  she  cer- 
tainly enjoyed  his  society — as  also 
that  of  Mr  Jay,  the  noted  Noncon- 
formist, and  many  others.  When 
remonstrated  with  by  her  friends 
on  receiving  such  an  endless  stream 
of  visitors,  of  whom  it  would  here  be 
useless  even  to  seek  to  enumerate 
those  worthy  of  mention,  it  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  cheerful  nature 
of  the  old  lady,  now  approaching 
her  declining  years,  that  she  thus 
replied  : — 

"If  my  visitors  are  young,  I  hope  I 
may  perhaps  be  enabled  to  do  them 
some  good  ;  if  old,  I  expect  to  receive 
some  good  from  them.  If  they  come 
from  far,  I  cannot  refuse  to  see  them 
after  they  have  incurred  (though  so 
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little  worth  it)  so  imich  trouble  and 
expense  to  come  and  see  me.  If  they 
live  near,  I  could  not  be  so  ungracious 
and  unkind  as  to  shut  out  my  neigh- 
bours." 

And  this  law  of  consideration  and 
kindness  she  carried  out  to  the 
latest  day  of  her  life. 

But  her  contemporaries  now  be- 
gan to  drop  away  fast,  and  scarce 
a  year  but  robbed  her  of  some  of 
them.  In  one  month  alone,  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  the  Dean  of 
Canterbury,  and  her  "  old  and  ac- 
complished friend,  Sir  William 
Pepys,"  were  taken.  At  another 
time  it  was  the  venerable  Bishop 
of  Durham,  and  her  "dear,  dear 
Lady  Cremorne,"  in  a  breath. 
Johnson,  Reynolds,  Garrick,  Burke, 
and  Sheridan  had  long  been  gone ; 
but  although  subject  to  frequent 
periodical  illnesses,  she  continued 
rather  to  improve  in  her  own 
health  than  otherwise,  until  within 
a  few  years  of  the  close  of  her  life. 
At  eighty  -  two  she  could  report 
herself  as  better  in  health  and 
spirits  than  she  had  been  for  a 
very  long  time.  She  was  as  keen- 
ly alive,  moreover,  to  every  little 
gleam  of  the  humorous  and  ludi- 
crous as  she  had  ever  been,  as  the 
following  anecdote  will  show.  She 
is  writing  to  Bishop  Wilson  of  Cal- 
cutta, and  says  : — 

"  I  hope  to  make  you  smile  for  a 
moment  by  a  little  story.  A  party  of 
four  was  sitting  at  a  game  of  whist, 
when  one  of  the  set,  having  a  slight 
headache,  turned  about  and  asked  a 
lady,  who  was  sitting  by,  to  take  her 
hand  for  a  few  minutes.  The  lady  ex- 
cused herself  by  saying  that  really  she 
did  not  know  how  to  play  ;  upon 
which  the  other  exclaimed,  'Now, 
that  is  what  I  call  Calvinism.'  Is  it 
not  a  pity  that  Bishop  Horsley  could 
not  have  been  by  to  hear  this  satis- 
factory exposition  of  the  doctrine — so 
practical  too  ? " 


In  another  playful  moment,  she 
drew  up  a  list  in  commemoration 
of  the  kind  attentions  she  received 
from  so  many  quarters,  after  fix- 
ing her  new  and  last  abode  at 
Clifton — Barley  Wood  having  been 
disposed  of,  and  four  trim  maids 
having  succeeded  to  the  disorderly 
mixed  household. 

"  I  have  a  perfect  court  at  Windsor 
Terrace,"  she  writes.  "  My  sportsmen 
are  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  Sir 
Thomas  Acland,  Sir  Edmond  Har- 
topp,  and  Mr  Harford.  My  fruiterers, 
Mr  Battersby,  Mr  Pigott,  and  Mrs 
Addington.  My  confectioner,  Mrs 
Walker  Gray.  My  philosopher,  Mr 
Wilberforce.  My  state  physician,  Dr 
Carrick.  My  interpreter,  Mr  Huber. 
My  silk-mercer  ana  clothier,  Mrs  La 
Touche.  My  domestic  chaplain,  secre- 
tary, apothecary,  lamplighter,  knitter, 
missionary,  and  without  controversy, 
queen  of  clubs,1  Miss  Frowd." 

Thus  surrounded  and  attended, 
she  was  at  length  persuaded  to  re- 
serve two  fixed  days  in  every  week 
to  be  her  own,  against  the  influx 
of  visitors  which  had  now  become 
perfectly  overwhelming  and  be- 
wildering. Her  "guard  of  honour  " 
steadily  set  themselves  to  defend 
and  protect  their  aged  friend  from 
intrusion  which,  at  her  advanced 
age,  almost  amounted  to  impertin- 
ence. Her  house  at  Clifton  was 
easy  of  access,  and  had  they  not 
done  so,  curiosity,  if  no  higher 
motive,  would  have  impelled  thou- 
sands to  seek  it. 

Not  very  long  after  her  removal 
thither,  however,  the  beginning  of 
the  end  was  seen  to  approach, — 
the  powers  once  so  brilliant  showed 
symptoms  of  decay,  and  the  me- 
mory began  to  fail.  From  the 
earliest  age  at  which  faculties 
usually  attain  their  maturity  to 
this  very  late  period  of  her  life, 
Mrs  More,  says  her  biographer, 


1  In  allusion  to  the  village  clubs  set  on  foot  by  Mrs  More. 
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had  kept  her  mind,  if  not  at  the 
top  of  its  bent,  yet  at  a  consider- 
able stretch ;  and  when  her  last 
long  vacation  from  study  and  com- 
position was  entered  upon,  the  re- 
trograde course  became  quickly 
more  and  more  decided,  till  time 
completed  the  undoing  of  its  own 
work,  and  dissolved  the  structure 
which  long  exercise  and  experience 
had  raised  to  so  lofty  an  elevation. 
But  there  was  one  subject  as  to 
which  the  mind  of  this  extraordin- 
ary woman  lost  none  of  its  energy, 
even  when  her  last  illness  brought 
her  to  the  verge  of  eternity.  While 
that  side  of  her  understanding 
which  looked  toward  the  world 
was  dim  and  obscure,  that  which 
was  turned  toward  heaven  con- 
tinued bright  and  lucid.  She  re- 
tained to  the  last  an  unclouded 
remembrance  of  the  mercies  of  her 


God  as  her  single  ground  of  hope 
and  trust,  through  faith  in  the 
One  all-sufficient  sacrifice ;  and  if 
a  text  from  Holy  Scripture  were 
quoted  for  her  consolation,  she 
would  follow  it  out,  or  respond  to 
it,  with  instant  and  full  perception 
and  emphasis. 

It  was  about  the  latter  end  of 
the  summer  of  1833  that  a  marked 
deterioration  of  her  faculties  be- 
came observable,  and  a  degree  of 
fever  caused  her  strength  slowly 
to  waste. 

Next,  appetite  failed,  and  for 
about  a  week  before  the  end,  re- 
cognition even  of  those  constantly 
about  her  became  difficult ;  till  on 
the  7th  of  September,  and  in  the 
eighty-fifth  year  of  her  life,  the 
pious  and  venerable  Hannah  More 
peacefully  and  painlessly  ceased  to 
breathe. 
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WHO     WERE     THEY? 
A  Maltese  Apparition. 


BY     THE     MARQUESS     OF     LORNE. 


IT  is  an  old  story,  but  one  that 
puzzles  me  yet. 

We  had  enjoyed  our  stay  at 
Corfu.  The  regiment  was  strong, 
and  the  men  had  comparatively 
few  guards  to  mount.  We  had 
been  healthy  and  happy,  and  had 
been  thoroughly  refreshed  after  a 
tedious  service  in  India.  We  were 
stationed  at  Corfu  long  enough  to 
allow  us  thoroughly  to  enjoy  the 
woodcock -shooting  on  the  main- 
land. We  officers  had  explored 
every  part  of  the  shores  of  Albania, 
and,  in  little  cutter-boats  hired  for 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  had 
sailed  from  creek  to  creek  in  the 
bright  sunshine  of  the  Adriatic 
winter,  landing  when  and  where 
we  chose,  filling  our  bags  with 
game,  sometimes  shooting  a  wild 
boar,  and  had  penetrated  during 
our  excursions  as  far  as  Janina, 
and  southward  as  far  as  the  Gulf 
of  Corinth.  What  delicious  quar- 
ters those  of  Corfu  were  in  the  old 
days,  before  there  was  even  a  sus- 
picion that  England  would  part 
with  that  lovely  island  fortress, 
where,  unembarrassed  by  any  con- 
siderations except  those  bearing 
on  the  welfare  of  her  garrisons, 
she  was  mistress  of  those  fair  blue 
seas,  studded  with  islands  whose 
beauty  seemed  a  dream  !  Except 
for  the  occasional  processions  when 
poor  St  Spiridion's  bones  were  car- 
ried in  state  round  the  square,  and 
other  bright  festas  that  gave  fresh 
colour  and  variety  to  the  gorgeous 
landscape,  we  hardly  felt  the  pres- 
ence of  a  foreign  element  among 
us.  The  inns  were  kept  as  well 
as  are  our  hotels  at  home.  Sport- 


ing prints  hung  on  the  parlour 
walls.  The  English  tongue  was 
everywhere  heard  in  kitchen,  pas- 
sage, and  dining-room.  Red  uni- 
forms shone  along  the  rampart 
summits  of  the  grand  Venetian 
fortifications.  Merry  English  girls 
scampered  off  with  the  riding- 
parties  that,  freed  from  military 
.  trappings,  made  the  olive-woods 
ring  with  happy  English  laughter, 
as  champagne  fizzed  and  jokes  and 
jollity  rang  through  the  dappled 
sunshine,  causing  the  rose-hedges, 
and  the  gleaming  quiet  sea,  and 
the  distant  mountains  beyond,  to 
look  all  the  lovelier.  Ah,  it  was 
a  happy  time,  and  the  change  to 
Malta  was  murmured  over.  But 
the  Horse  Guards  at  home  had  de- 
creed it,  and  there  came  the  usual 
tiresome  packings,  and  arrange- 
ments to  dispose  to  new-comers 
of  goods  and  gear,  and  speculations 
as  to  what  quarters  we  should  have 
at  Valetta,  which  was  a  place  al- 
ready well  known  to  the  seniors  in 
the  regiment.  All  good  things 
come  to  an  end,  and  our  occupa- 
tion of  Corfu  did  not  long  precede 
the  total  abandonment  of  the  Ion- 
ian Islands,  the  "flowers  of  the 
Levant."  Had  we  known  it,  we 
should  have  esteemed  ourselves 
fortunate  to  have  been  among 
those  who  had  enjoyed  something 
of  an  experience  which  was  soon 
to  be  no  more  a  portion  of  the  lot 
of  the  British  soldier.  It  seemed 
doubly  hard  that  the  change  should 
be  ordained  for  us  just  as  the  hot 
weather  was  coming  on.  The  com- 
parative cool  of  the  funnel-shaped 
Adriatic,  where  there  is  usually 
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some  breeze  or  air  from  the  neigh- 
bouring highlands,  and  shade  for 
the  head,  and  rest  for  the  eye  in 
the  green  luxuriance  of  olive  and 
cypress,  was  to  be  exchanged  for 
the  glare  and  dust  of  Malta.  But 
the  troopship  awaited  us,  and  we 
were  off.  For  me  the  move  only 
meant  less  sport  in  shooting,  for  I 
looked  forward  to  the  larger  garri- 
son of  Malta  as  affording,  at  all 
events,  more  social  variety  and 
more  ladies'  society,  and  I  hoped 
that  we  should  not  be  long  there. 
Anyway,  to  a  young  subaltern,  as 
I  was  in  those  days,  change  for 
change's  sake  is  not  unwelcome. 
And  during  the  short  voyage  past 
Zante  and  Tarentum  and  Sicily, 
the  talk  was  of  the  set-off  to  the 
Malta  summer  heat.  The  old  build- 
ings gave,  they  said,  security  for  a 
certain  coolness.  They  were  so 
large,  the  walls  so  thick,  a  whole 
Corfu  house  could  easily  be  placed 
inside  a  subaltern's  room  !  The 
mess-hall  was  usually  larger  than 
a  Maltese  farm.  Besides,  there  was 
always  some  shooting  to  be  got  in 
Sicily  during  autumn  and  spring. 

As  usual  the  sea  round  about 
the  great  fortress  tossed  and 
tumbled,  and  many  of  us  were  in 
a  worse  temper  than  ever  as  we 
sighted  the  low  shores  of  barren- 
looking  rock,  and  finally  passed 
into  the  narrow  harbour — a  long 
inlet,  with  yellow  stone  forts  and 
buildings  crowding  and  jostling 
each  other  to  the  water's  edge,  where 
stately  two-  and  three-deckers  lay 
at  anchor.  The  crews  were  joy- 
fully preparing  for  their  summer 
voyage,  and  were  to  leave  for  a 
good  three  months  the  glare  of 
the  picturesque  but  sultry  inlet. 
"  There's  St  Angelo,  and  there's 
St  Elmo,"  and  we  looked  on  the 
high  bastions  which  had  been  built 
tier  over  tier  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  forts  that  had  crumbled 
under  the  Turkish  fire  of  old, 
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while  the  gallant  knights  had  re- 
pelled assault  after  assault,  losing, 
alas  !  their  hundreds,  but  slaying 
janissaries  and  Turks  by  the  thou- 
sand. Well  may  the  Maltese  be 
proud  of  the  part  taken  by  them 
in  those  desperate  conflicts.  And 
very  proud  they  are,  as  I  found 
out  after  a  short  time.  Yet  it  has 
been  their  fate  to  make  little  of 
their  own  history.  This  is  not 
their  fault.  It  is  because  of  the 
smallness  of  their  number.  They 
have  always  shared  in  the  thunder- 
storms of  strife  which  have  swept 
over  them.  And  how  many  these 
have  been,  and  what  successive 
floods  have  renewed  and  altered 
their  blood  !  If  a  mixture  of  the 
strain  can  improve  a  race,  the 
Maltese  have  every  right  to  be  a 
strong  people.  If  their  territory 
were  large,  and  their  numbers 
great,  they  would  prove  a  factor  in 
European  affairs.  As  it  is,  they 
have  to  be  reckoned  with  by  the 
masters  of  the  island,  for  few  could 
afford  a  garrison  strong  enough  to 
leave  their  possible  action  out  of 
calculation  in  the  event  of  an  in- 
vasion. This  was  found  out  from 
painful  experience  by  the  French  ; 
and  of  all  the  old  invaders,  the 
Saracens  alone  could  afford  to  take 
no  heed  of  it,  because  they  took 
care  immediately  to  kill  all  the 
men  among  the  conquered  who 
could  bear  arms.  The  result  was 
quieting  and  curious.  In  relating 
the  mysterious  circumstance  that 
occurred  to  me,  I  have  been  re- 
minded of  the  long  reign  of  the 
Saracens,  and  of  the  Eastern  char- 
acter of  the  habits  of  some  of  the 
Maltese,  but  such  reminders  only 
make  the  strangeness  of  the  oc- 
currence more  marked.  There  is 
no  connection  between  the  present 
Maltese  and  the  present  Arabs. 
An  Arabian  dialect  became  uni- 
versally ^spoken  long  ago  in  Malta. 
Places  are  called  El  So-and-so. 
3G 
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There  is  a  general  Arabic  sound  of 
dg,  and  the  chants  of  the  peasantry 
in  the  fields  and  carols  or  villages 
have  thoroughly  the  African  swing 
and  sound.  The  religion  is  Roman 
Catholic  and  it  is  held  with  East- 
ern tenacity,  and  the  women  are  in 
some  families  kept  much  to  them- 
selves. These  are  the  only  traces 
of  the  long  domination  of  the 
North  Africans.  The  traditions 
point  to  the  sumptuousness  and 
luxury  that  followed  their  dominion. 

Just  as  in  Roman  days  Malta  was 
full  of  riches  and  comfort,  so  in 
the  centuries  after  that  awful  mas- 
sacre which  swept  away  so  many 
of  the  men,  and  when  the  women 
had  become  the  mothers  of  Saracen 
boys,  and  the  character  of  the 
people  had  wholly  changed — then 
again  the  Maltese  revelled  in  sen- 
suous and  pompous  life.  But  it 
was  as  though  the  soft  air  of  the 
island  possessed  qualities  not  found 
elsewhere.  Capua  had  a  delicious 
climate,  and  enervated  all  who 
dwelt  there.  With  a  sky  as  clear, 
the  sea  air  of  Malta,  while  it  in- 
clined to  ease,  yet  kept  alive  the 
vigour  which  was  so  frequently 
illustrated  by  its  inhabitants. 
Often  involved  in  war,  the  suc- 
cessive conquests  proved  at  once 
the  envy  excited  by  the  fortunate 
situation  of  the  country,  and  the 
ability  of  its  inhabitants  to  defend 
it.  The  tales  of  warlike  deeds  are 
mingled  with  the  glamour  of  the 
life  led  by  the  wealthy  Saracens, 
and  have  agreeably  varied  the 
legends  of  the  place. 

I  delighted  to  dive  into  the  old 
stories,  to  visit  the  massive  ruins 
of  the  temples  built  long  before 
history  had  described  the  successive 
conquests,  and  to  imagine  the  mys- 
tic Phoenician  rites,  when  on  the 
stone  altars  in  the  oval  enclosures, 
built  with  gigantic  blocks,  bloody 
sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  great 
Seven,  the  old  gods,  who  clemand- 
ed  at  recurring:  seasons  a  human 


ottering.  I  loved  to  linger  in  the 
grand  hall  to  which,  in  later  days, 
each  knight  gave  up  on  his  death 
the  treasures  he  had  collected. 
There  I  found  food  for  my  im- 
agination, and  could  in  some  mea- 
sure give  form  and  substance  to 
the  narratives  of  the  chroniclers, 
who  had  many  queer  things  to  tell 
of  the  men  and  women  who  had 
dwelt  where  the  writers  stood  to 
defend  the  Christian  world  against 
the  advance  of  the  infidel.  In 
these  pursuits,  and  in  looking  up- 
the  remains  of  a  still  older  state  of 
things  which  man  knew  not,  when 
elephants  only  as  big  as  donkeys 
and  big  hippopotami  were  dwellers 
here,  I  passed  the  summer  agree- 
ably enough.  My  men  disliked  the 
place,  but  I  found  that  the  more  I 
got  exercise  for  them,  and  encour- 
aged them  to  boat  and  play  cricket, 
the  less  the  heat  and  Mediterranean 
fever  told  on  them.  Much  more 
time  was  in  this  way  spent  in  look- 
ing after  them  than  is  usual  in 
regimental  life.  But  the  more 
work  I  had,  the  better  I  felt,  and 
whatever  the  cause  of  the  appear- 
ance I  am  about  to  relate,  it  cer- 
tainly could  not  be  traced  to  any  ill 
health  in  me.  The  sirocco  winds 
are  always  trying.  Men  ascribe 
every  evil  under  the  sun  to  them. 
"  Hot  coppers,"  sore  throat,  gout, 
bad  digestion,  all  come,  accord- 
ing to  some  people,  from  the 
sirocco.  Certainly  in  October  we 
had  enough  of  this  south  wind. 
The  ladies  complained  they  could 
not  get  their  hair  to  do  anything 
but  hang  in  long  wet  wisps.  Lassi- 
tude was  general,  and  even  I  felt 
it  to  be  an  exertion  to  go  to  shoot 
quail,  or  pursue  my  investigations 
in  caves,  or  among  the  rare  gardens, 
where  the  birds,  flying  from  the 
cold  of  northern  Europe,  were  be- 
ginning to  arrive  in  large  numbers. 
One  afternoon,  when  the  haze  and 
damp  had  cleared,  and  the  heat 
become  less,  and  a  fine  evening 
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seemed  to  be  promised  by  a  rising 
glass,  I  drove  out  to  visit  some 
friends  who  lived  in  a  villa  about 
two  miles  away  from  the  capital. 

Jumping  into  one  of  the  open- 
sided  cabs,  I  was  driven  by  a  shock- 
headed  Maltese  at  a  rattling  pace. 
The  active  pony  in  the  shafts 
seemed  to  take  no  account  of  the 
heat,  which  had  been  great  during 
the  day.  A  bright  moon  shone 
down  on  the  square  in  front  of  the 
fine  palace  where  the  Grand  Masters 
of  the  Order  of  St  John  held  high 
state  in  olden  days.  Fine  fellows 
were  those  knights,  ready  at  a  mo- 
ment to  sail  and  smite  the  Turk ; 
and  in  the  big  palace  are  the  arms 
they  used,  ranged  helm  and  hal- 
bert,  breast  and  back  pieces,  sword 
and  pike,  in  trophied  glory  on 
the  walls ;  and  their  battles  are 
on  the  canvasses,  which  still  show 
the  desperate  rally — the  struggles 
often  fought  out  galley  against 
galley,  ship  against  ship — or  the 
death-grip  in  the  breach.  There 
are  the  turbaned  leaders;  there 
are  the  janissaries,  the  famous 
guard  of  the  Moslem  sultans, 
with  tall  Persian-like  hats,  bear- 
ing a  metal  rod  running  up 
from  the  forehead,  to  carry  the 
plume  that  shook  above  the  war- 
like head-gear,  whose  ornamental 
drapery  descended  from  the  crest 
and  fell  in  a  square-cut  cloth  on 
the  shoulder ;  there  are  the  knights 
lining  the  ramparts,  and  with  sword 
and  white  cross-shield,  hurling  back 
the  storming  columns. 

As  I  passed  the  piazza,  the 
moon  showed  a  Highland  sentry, 
a  private  of  one  of  the  three 
regiments  of  his  countrymen, 
forming  part  of  the  garrison. 
There  were  many  people  in  the 
streets :  soldiers  in  red,  Maltese 
women  with  their  strange  black 
silk  capes,  covering  head  and  bust, 
sailors,  and  sturdy  barefooted  na- 
tives. But  my  mind  was  wander- 
ing from  these  to  look  with  admi- 


ration on  the  fine  stone-balconied 
buildings  which  rose  on  either  side 
of  the  narrow  main  street,  their 
high-arched  entrances  in  deep  sha- 
dow, while  within  a  brightly  lit 
courtyard  with  handsome  colon- 
nades, showed  for  a  moment  as  I 
passed.  Often  over  these  grand 
edifices  the  armorial  bearings  of 
a  division  of  the  great  Order  of 
Christian  Chivalry,  whose  home 
it  had  been,  stood  out  above  the 
entrance  in  high  and  effectively 
carved  relief.  We  rattled  on, 
and  came  quickly  to  the  rock-cut 
fortifications  that  guard  the  city. 
Generations  of  galley-slaves  had 
toiled  at  these  great  ditches  and 
massive  embrasured  walls.  Ram- 
part after  rampart  fled  by  me 
as  the  little  horse  cantered  down 
the  declivity  towards  the  head 
of  the  harbour,  whose  narrow 
waters  gleamed  on  my  left ;  and 
I  saw  the  country  before  me, 
treeless,  grey,  and  studded  with 
flat -topped  houses  clustered  in 
villages  around  the  churches  — 
every  one  of  which  was  imperfect, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  natives,  unless 
it  had  a  lumpy  dome  on  its  back 
and  two  towers  at  its  end.  Malta 
had  for  me  an  attraction  which  I 
found  it  failed  to  exercise  over 
most  of  my  comrades.  I  was 
never  weary  of  its  blue  seas  and 
rocky  ledges.  The  spirits  of  the 
past,  the  phantoms  of  the  heroic 
conquerors  who  had  successively 
made  it  their  ocean  home,  were 
ever  with  me.  When  I  reached 
the  house  at  which  I  was  to  dine, 
the  conversation  turned  from  the 
social  incidents  of  the  garrison  life 
to  the  tedium  of  the  place,  and  joy 
was  expressed  by  some  of  those 
present  at  the  speedy  prospect  of 
a  move  to  India, — for  our  regi- 
ments were  often  on  the  move, 
and  the  big  troopships  were  always 
embarking  and  disembarking  the 
battalions  which  were  bound  either 
for  home  service  or  for  a  spell  of 
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work  in  our  great  empire  in  the 
East.  It  was  always  with  sur- 
prise that  I  was  heard  to  say  that 
there  was  sufficient  variety  at 
Malta.  I  had  little  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  any  special  experience 
would  soon  justify  iny  words. 

The  talk  of  the  tedium  of  gar- 
rison life  in  this  Mediterranean 
station  had  led  to  many  sighs  for 
home,  and  the  last  news  from  Eng- 
land was  discussed.  One  or  two 
of  the  ladies  anticipated  a  return 
before  their  husbands,  and  "  there's 
no  place  like  home  "  was  the  bur- 
den of  all  they  said.  What  was 
there  in  life  so  agreeable  as  coun- 
try-house visiting  in  the  old  coun- 
try? Where  could  one  find  such 
variety  of  occupation  and  society 
as  in  London  1  Oh  for  the  exciting 
days  of  fox-hunting  in  the  hard 
grey  winters,  with  just  cold  enough 
to  brace  the  nerves,  and  yet  not 
enough  to  make  the  ground  too 
hard  for  the  chase  !  And  then  the 
happy  evenings,  when  the  men  are 
not  too  tired  to  talk  or  dance,  and 
the  awe  of  passing  to  one's  bed- 
room at  night  through  some  pas- 
sage said  to  be  haunted  in  some 
big  house  where  Cavaliers  and 
Roundheads  had  alternately  car- 
oused, or  where  good  Queen  Bess 
had  rested  on  one  of  her  "pro- 
gresses "  ! 

"  Did  you  ever  see  a  ghost  1 " 
asked  one  lady  of  another. 

"  Yes,  I  believe  I  have,"  she  re- 
plied, and  we  all  listened. 

"  I  was  in  a  room  at  the  corner 
of  a  house  when  I  was  about  seven- 
teen, and  my  sister  slept  in  a 
smaller  apartment  beyond,  to  which 
there  was  access  only  through  mine. 
I  had  gone  to  sleep.  There  was 
a  bright  fire  burning.  I  felt  my 
shoulder  pushed,  as  though  some 
one  were  trying  to  awake  me. 
Too  drowsy  to  move,  I  paid  no 
attention,  and  then  the  hand  that 
had  shaken  me  by  the  shoulder 
shook  me  again,  and  descending 


my  body,  pushed  me  in  the  same 
manner  quickly,  urgently,  repeat- 
edly, even  to  my  feet.  I  looked 
up  at  last  and  saw  a  tall,  well- 
dressed  woman,  evidently  of  good 
breeding,  with  handsome,  melan- 
choly features,  dark  hair,  with  a 
cap  on  her  head,  looking  down  on 
me.  I  saw  that  in  her  hand  she 
held  a  letter  with  a  deep  black 
border.  Her  eyes  soon  rested  on 
this  letter,  and  she  said  nothing 
to  me.  I  never  dreamed  of  a 
ghost.  I  never  thought  that  this 
lady  was  a  ghost.  I  felt  no  fear, 
and  took  it  at  once  for  granted 
that  it  was  some  one  sent  to  give 
me  a  message.  '  Yes ;  what  is  it  ? ' 
I  said.  '  What  is  it — what  do  you 
want?'  Still  no  sound,  and  the 
lady's  face  looked  sadder  than 
ever.  Thoroughly  roused  now,  I 
sat  half  up  in  bed,  and  saw  every 
detail  of  her  well  -  fitting  black 
dress,  her  fine  figure,  and  the 
white  and  grey  cap  that  became 
her  so  well.  '  Have  you  a  message 
for  me  ?  What  do  you  want  ? '  I 
now  said,  in  rising  and  agitated 
tones.  The  eyes  tunied  to  me 
with  a  melancholy  look.  Fright- 
ened, I  called  out  to  my  sister  in 
the  adjoining  room,  the  short  pas- 
sage to  which  was  veiled  by  a  green 
baize  curtain — 'Mary,  Mary !  come 
here  ! '  I  heard  her  reply,  and  the 
movement  of  her  rising.  The 
figure  above  me  fixed  on  me  a 
look  of  the  most  intense  reproach, 
and  retired  from  my  bedside  back- 
wards, raising  her  hand  with  the 
palm  towards  me  over  her  shoul- 
der with  a  swaying,  beckoning 
motion,  difficult  to  describe,  and 
was  soon  at  the  curtain,  and  then 
she  seemed  to  me  to  go  behind  it, 
into  the  little  passage.  At  the 
same  time,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
my  sister's  face  appeared,  and  she 
pushed  back  the  curtain  as  she 
looked  in,  anxious  probably  at  the 
tones  of  my  voice,  and  asked  what 
it  was  that  made  me  call  ?  I  half 
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shouted,  '  Didn't  you  see  that  wo- 
man 1  Didn't  she  pass  you  ?  Who 
was  it  1 '  She  had  seen  nothing, 
and  there  is  no  explanation  of  the 
mystery.  Nothing  has  happened 
since  that  can  elucidate  it." 

Others  of  the  party  had  similar 
stories,  and  the  incredulous  among 
us  were  smiling  at  the  fancies  nar- 
rated. One  of  the  gentlemen  said, 
"  Well,  although  I  don't  think  we 
have  evidence  enough  to  make  us 
believe  in  ghosts,  yet  we  must 
reject  all  human  testimony  if  we 
cast  aside  the  evidence  of  appari- 
tions just  at  the  moment  of  and 
before  death.  The  dying  certainly 
have  the  power  of  showing  them- 
selves, as  if  to  say  good-bye.  The 
number  of  instances  are  quite 
overwhelming. " 

"I  quite  agree  with  you,"  said 
an  old  colonel,  who  was  certainly 
the  last  man  in  the  world  to  have 
morbid  ideas.  He  had  been,  as  he 
now  was,  in  perfect  health  all  his 
life,  and  the  days  which  were  not 
taken  up  by  military  duty  had 
always,  wherever  possible,  been 
devoted  to  field-sports.  A  noted 
shot,  his  exploits  with  tigers  and 
big  game  of  all  kinds  were  notori- 
ous. No  one  had  ever  suspected 
him  of  any  weakness,  mental  or 
physical.  So  when  he  expressed 
himself  with  such  certainty  there 
was  a  silence,  and  it  was  broken 
by  his  voice  when  he  continued, — 
"  The  odd  thing  is,  that  it  isn't 
only  to  those  they  care  about  that 
they  show  themselves.  They  may 
be  seen  when  dying  by  others,  and 
they  don't  appear  to  be  dying. 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  They  look  as 
if  they  were  all  right,  but  they 
don't  speak.  That's  the  funny 
thing  about  'em.  I'll  give  you  a 
personal  experience.  My  father 
had  a  place  in  Scotland  where  a 
modern  house  had  been  built  at  a 
short  distance  from  our  old  castle. 
When  a  young  man,  just  before  I 
joined  the  army,  I  used  a  shed 


which  had  been  built  in  a  corner 
of  the  old  castle-yard,  against  the 
inside  of  one  of  the  walls  of  the 
keep,  as  a  workshop.  One  autumn 
evening  I  had  been  working  there, 
I  went  out  from  my  workshop  to  go 
home  to  dress  for  dinner.  Dusk 
was  just  beginning.  I  passed  out 
of  the  court,  and  on  the  outside  of 
one  of  the  angles  of  the  great  wall 
I  saw  three  men,  all  fishermen,  who 
lived  in  the  village  close  at  hand. 
They  were  leaning  against  the  wall, 
lounging,  as  though  idling  after 
a  day's  work.  I  passed  close  to 
them,  and  saw  them  as  distinctly 
as  I  see  you.  Two  had  their  arms 
crossed  on  their  chests,  and  the 
third  had  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 
They  appeared  to  be  simply  enjoy- 
ing the  evening  air.  I  said  '  good 
evening '  to  them,  mentioning  the 
name  of  one  or  two.  They  did  not 
answer,  and  I  went  on  thinking  of 
nothing  but  that  it  was  time  to 
get  back,  and  perhaps  momentarily 
wondering  that  their  usual  good 
manners  had  forsaken  them  in  not 
replying  to  my  greeting.  The 
following  day  news  came  that  these 
very  men  had  been  drowned  the 
night  before,  miles  away  from 
the  spot  on  which  I  will  take  my 
dying  oath  I  saw  them." 

The  ladies  still  insisted  that 
their  faith  went  further,  and  that 
they  believed  in  good  real  dead 
ghosts,  but  most  of  us  shook  our 
heads ;  and  I  especially  remember 
to  have  chaffed  one  who  was  a  good 
Roman  Catholic,  and  asked  her  if 
she  thought  that  they  were  allowed 
out  on  leave  from  duty  in  another 
world,  and  suggested  that  perhaps, 
just  as  the  Maltese  season  of  Lent 
was  broken  into  by  a  series  of 
festas,  during  which  everybody  re- 
joiced to  celebrate  a  saint's  day 
with  gun-firing  and  music,  so  the 
durance  vile  of  the  ghosts  might 
be  made  easier  for  them  by  an 
occasional  outing,  when  they  could 
play  what  pranks  they  chose  ! 
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We  broke   up  rather  late,  and 
finding   that   an    acquaintance   of 
mine  in  a  line  battalion  preferred 
a  walk  homeward  to  driving,  we 
set  out  together  on  our  return  to 
Valetta,  smoking  and  "  taking  it 
easy  "  as  we  trod  the  smooth  white 
road.     I  never  saw  a  finer  night. 
The  stars  and  moon  made  the  land- 
scape almost  as  easily  seen  as  in 
the  daytime.     The  compact  masses 
of   flat -topped   houses   stood    out 
with  square  shadows  like  children's 
wooden  bricks   set   on   end.     The 
terraced    slopes   by   the   waysides 
looked  doubly  grey,  except  where 
dwarf  live  oaks  spotted  the  surface 
of  the  land.     Hardly  a  dog  barked 
as  the  echoes  of  our  tread  sounded 
in  the  narrow  streets  of  the  solid 
little  towns,  whose  only  open  space 
was  in  front  of  the  elaborately  or- 
namented and  pretentious  churches. 
All  was  silent.     The  inhabitants 
were  all  asleep,  resting  after  the 
easy  toil  of  their  thrifty  day.     We 
approached  the  shallow  valley  lead- 
ing to  the  harbour,  and  saw  before 
us  the  only  little  plain  in  the  island, 
— a  place  where  cricket-matches  and 
horse-races  came  off,  and  where  the 
parades  of  the  garrison  were  held. 
Situated  on  one  of  the  neighbour- 
ing slopes  there  is  an  old  cemetery. 
Here  there  were  lines  of  cypress 
and  shrubs,  which  made  a  small 
oasis  that  loomed  dark-green  near 
our  wayside.      Just   as   we   were 
leaving  this  behind  us,  we  saw  be- 
fore us   on  the  road  two  draped 
figures.     The  road  was  straight  at 
this  point,  and  there  were  walls  on 
each   side.      I   had   not   seen   the 
figures,  which  were  evidently  those 
of  two  women,  come  out  from  any 
door  or  gate.     Indeed  there  was  no 
door  visible  by  which  they  could 
have  entered  the  highway.     As  I 
saw  them  just  in  front  of  us,  a 
momentary  wonder  came  over  me 
as  to  why  we  had  not  seen  them 
before.       They    must    have    been 
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ahead  of  us  since  the  last  turn  in 
the  road.     But  I  had  not  remarked 
them,    nor    had    my    companion. 
Yet  we  were  not  so  engrossed  in 
any  conversation  that  it  was  easy 
to  understand  why  we  had  not  ob- 
served them.     We  walked  quicker 
than  they,  and  soon  came  up  with 
them,  and  then  we  both  saw  that 
they  were  consulting  together,  and 
pausing  at  intervals  to  look  round 
them.     A   peculiarity   has   struck 
me  since.     It  is  the  only  one  that 
I  can  now  remember,  and  yet  I  did 
not  notice  it  at  the  time  as  odd. 
They   did  not   wear   the   Maltese 
women's  black  silk  cape  over  their 
heads.      I    probably   took    it   for 
granted  that  they  were  English,  or 
at  all  events  strangers.     And  yet 
it  was  unusual  to  meet  any  of  our 
countrywomen   or   any  tourist  at 
such  a  very  late  hour  and  so  far 
from   the  city.     I  may  have  sup- 
posed   that    they,    like   ourselves, 
were  returning  from  some  party, 
and  that  the  coolness  of  the  night 
and  its  beauty  had  tempted  them, 
as  it  had  tempted  us,  to  saunter 
home  on   foot.     We   walked  past 
them,    taking    only   a   quick  sur- 
vey.     A  grey  -  veil  -  like    arrange- 
ment about  their  head  was  muffled 
loosely  around  the  lower  part  of 
the  face,  and  we  saw  little  but  two 
pair  of  dark  eyes.     We  had  hardly 
gone   a   few    paces   beyond   them 
when  we  heard  the  word  "  Inglis- 
men"  pronounced  loud  enough  to  be 
a  call  to  us.    We  looked  round,  and 
saw  that  they  desired  to  speak  with 
us,  and,  nothing  loath,  we  smiled 
at    each   other     and   halted,    and 
then  returned  to  them,  bowing — 
for  they  seemed  to  be  ladies.    They 
came  up  to  us  at  once,  and  said  in 
fair  English,  one  speaking  for  the 
other,  but  helped  occasionally  by 
her  companion,  that  they  thought 
we  were  going  to  Valetta,  that  they 
saw  we  were  gentlemen  (at  which 
we   both   bowed),    and   that   they 
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desired  our  escort  for  the  short 
remaining  distance,  as  they  did  not 
like  being  alone.  Inclined  as  we 
might  have  been  for  an  adventure, 
there  was  something  about  the  tone 
of  these  women  that  took  the  fun 
out  of  us.  Their  language,  though 
good,  hesitated,  and  seemed  old- 
fashioned,  as  though  they  had 
learned  the  English  they  spoke 
from  old  books.  With  all  the  grace 
of  their  voice  and  gentleness  of 
their  demeanour,  this  gave  a  cer- 
tain stateliness  and  formality  to 
the  expression.  Why  such  ladies, 
if  indeed  they  were  such,  should 
be  on  foot,  and  unattended,  was 
a  riddle ;  but  we  were  too  polite 
to  inquire,  and  willingly  declared 
ourselves  ready  to  do  their  bid- 
ding. And  then  began  on  their 
part  a  regular  file-fire  of  questions. 
There  was  nothing  that  they  did 
not  wish  to  know.  It  was  as  if 
they  knew  nothing,  and  had  to 
learn  all ;  as  though  they  were 
untaught  children  with  full  facul- 
ties of  comprehension  which  had 
remained  unsated  by  even  a  modi- 
cum of  knowledge.  We  laughed 
outright  at  some  of  the  queries. 
They  seemed  to  be  put  by  inhabi- 
tants of  another  planet.  I  believed 
that  they  were  chaffing  us  when 
they  evidently  tried  to  find  out 
how  many  wives  we  had.  To  be 
sure,  it  was  put  in  such  a  deli- 
cate manner  that  the  sigh  that 
came  to  their  fair  lips  when  we 
announced  our  condition  of  free- 
dom could  be  taken  as  a  compli- 
ment, or  as  a  mere  ethereal  and 
solemn  expression  of  pity  and 
sympathy.  Their  curiosity  seemed 
a  rage,  but  a  polite  one.  We 
endeavoured  to  satisfy  their  thirst 
for  information,  and  we  gave  them 
sufficient  elementary  knowledge  to 
fit  out  an  average  girls'  school  for 
life.  Suddenly  their  questions 
ceased,  and  they  would  answer 
none  of  ours.  My  friend  evi- 


dently thought  that  this  was  slow 
fun,  and  when  we  entered  the  roads 
that  led  through  the  rock-cuttings 
to  the  great  ditches  and  ramparts, 
he  told  me  in  an  "  aside "  that 
he  meant  to  go  home,  and  leave 
the  rest  of  the  duty  to  me.  I 
remonstrated,  but  he  was  firm,  and 
I  suspect  did  not  wish  to  be  caught 
in  company  about  which  he  might 
be  questioned  next  day,  for  he  had 
been  paying  manifest  attention  to 
Miss  B.,  one  of  the  beauties  of  our 
little  English  world  in  Malta. 

So  he  basely,  as  I  told  him, 
deserted  us.  Grinning  at  me,  and 
lifting  his  hat  when  we  had  passed 
the  main  gate,  he  crossed  the  street 
we  had  now  reached,  going  over 
to  the  other  side,  and  disappeared 
round  the  corner  of  the  Strada 
Mezzodi.  He  need  not  have  been 
shy,  for  there  was  no  one  about. 
A  picket  of  a  Highland  regiment 
slowly  paced  the  side-walk :  the  use- 
less lantern  carried  by  one  of  them, 
when  there  were  gas -lamps  all 
about,  provoked  from  my  fair  com- 
panions the  first  question  they  had 
put  to  me  for  some  time.  In  reply, 
I  ventured  to  ask  how  far  they 
wanted  me  to  accompany  them.  But 
all  the  answer  I  got  was  the  point- 
ing with  a  lovely  hand  down  the 
Strada  Reale.  I  felt  it  would  be 
rude  to  follow  my  companion.  We 
reached  the  square,  and  descended 
the  slope  whence  two  centuries  ago 
the  Turkish  fire  had  been  so  piti- 
lessly directed  against  St  Elmo. 
There,  at  the  end  of  the  vista 
formed  by  the  street,  was  the  fort, 
rising  from  the  ground  below  us, 
with  the  sea  beyond  distinctly 
visible  in  the  moonlight.  I  looked 
at  my  companions.  Their  eyes 
were  directed  straight  in  front  of 
them,  towards  the  fort,  with  a  little 
frown  on  their  brows.  The  gas- 
lights helped  me  to  take  stock  of 
them,  and  I  became  more  and  more 
interested  and  puzzled  by  their 
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appearance.  They  spoke  English 
fairly,  and  had  denied  knowledge 
of  Italian  but  said  they  knew 
Maltese,  and  yet  that  their  own 
language  was  not  Maltese,  though 
akin  to  it.  Their  features  seemed 
bolder  than  the  Grecian  type,  very 
refined,  and  the  eyes  very  full  and 
dark  and  expressive.  The  eye- 
brows and  eyelashes  were  long  and 
marked.  The  lady  who  had  put 
most  of  the  questions,  and  had  first 
called  to  us,  and  seemed  to  be  the 
eldest,  was  of  striking  prettiness, 
indeed  beauty.  But  the  veils  con- 
cealed the  mouth,  and  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  find  out  more  about 
them  if  possible.  They  turned  to 
the  left,  and  we  were  soon  at  the 
doorway  of  a  very  handsome  house, 
not  of  the  largest  size  by  any 
means,  but  one  of  stateliness  and 
pretension.  A  low  gate  of  open 
ironwork  separated  the  entrance 
to  it  from  the  street.  The  lady 
who  had  spoken  so  much  to  me 
turned  to  me  and  said  with  a  per- 
fect manner  that  she  would  not 
say  good-bye  to  me  until  I  had 
seen  "  her  dwelling."  I  bowed, 
and  she  rang  a  bell  that  hung  at 
the  side  of  some  wide  and  hand- 
some steps.  These  rose  at  least 
six  feet  up  to  a  double  door.  We 
did  not  wait  a  moment  before  this 
was  opened.  To  my  surprise  I 
saw  the  large  hall  within  brilliantly 
lighted.  I  had  been  accustomed 
to  be  astonished  at  the  beauty  and 
size  of  orange -gardens,  and  par- 
terres hidden  behind  blank  yellow 
stone  walls,  while  I  had  been  in 
Malta,  and  I  knew  that  a  bare  out- 
side often  held  a  spacious  and 
smiling  court  full  of  fine  plants 
and  flowers  and  architecture.  But 
that  at  this  late  hour  a  hall  should 
blaze  with  lights  in  a  private  house 
where  no  assembly  was  taking 
place,  and  where  these  two  ladies 
lived,  as  I  had  understood,  tempo- 
rarily and  alone,  was  unusual,  to  say 


the  least;  and  my  wonder  increased, 
for  I  saw  at  the  farther  end  a  num- 
ber of  servants  in  Eastern  costume, 
who  saluted  profoundly  as  we 
entered.  And  the  hall  was  all 
carved  Maltese  stone-work,  while 
the  floor  was  apparently  of  fine 
marble.  Great  oleander  and  fine 
orange  plants  stood  along  the  walls 
in  elaborately  fashioned  vessels. 
Beyond  a  balustrade  and  perfor- 
ated screen  of  wooden  lattice  rose 
the  tops  of  trees  planted  in  a  gar- 
den from  which  the  sea  air  came, 
causing  a  pleasant  coolness  with 
the  draught  from  some  wide  stairs. 
To  these  stairs  I  was  led,  and  we 
ascended  to  a  large  landing,  an 
ante-place  to  another  hall,  off  which 
were  smaller  apartments.  To  this 
central  one  we  went,  and  I  observed 
that  it  had  been  the  fancy  of  the 
owner  to  have  no  modern  fur- 
niture in  European  chairs  and 
tables,  but  that  the  low  divans  and 
cushions  and  carpets  of  the  East 
were  ranged  around.  I  was  mo- 
tioned to  recline  on  one  of  these 
gorgeous  couches,  and  thought  that 
at  last  I  should  at  all  events  see 
the  faces  unveiled  of  my  two 
friends. 

They  sat  down  Turkish  fashion, 
graciously  smiling  at  me  ;  and  I 
saw  very  well -shaped  little  feet 
cased  in  embroidery  that  showed 
manifest  traces  of  dust,  but  which 
shone  notwithstanding  with  gold 
needlework.  Their  dress  I  now 
remarked  was  of  very  fine  stuff  of 
a  light  grey  -  blue  tone,  but  was 
evidently  only  an  outer  garment, 
which  concealed,  as  I  thought, 
some  costume  which  matched  more 
in  colour  with  the  gold  -  embroid- 
ered shoe.  I  was  no  longer  teased 
with  the  voice  coming  from  an 
invisible  mouth.  The  veil  around 
the  head  and  throat  was  laid  aside, 
and  a  beautifully  modelled  coun- 
tenance was  shown.  My  younger 
companion  was  small  and  evident- 
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ly  not  full  grown ;  but  the  one 
who  all  along  had  been  chief 
spokeswoman  was,  though  not  of 
what  is  called  "  fine  totirmire,"  of 
most  perfectly  shaped  and  attract- 
ive figure.  The  fair  skin  had  al- 
most dusky  shades,  and  the  little 
round  throat  rose  in  absolute 
symmetry  from  the  shoulders, 
which  showed  at  the  bosom  a 
glimpse  of  scarlet  and  gold,  appa- 
rently a  part  of  a  very  rich  dress, 
worn  below  the  fine  grey  "over- 
alls." A  servant,  looking  as 
though  he  had  been  imported  from 
some  old-fashioned  bazaar  at  Con- 
stantinople where  turbans  may 
yet  be  found,  came  as  soon  as  we 
were  seated,  with  coffee  in  a  tray 
of  wondrous  workmanship,  and 
then — wonder  of  wonders  ! — I  was 
offered  cigarettes,  and  my  host- 
esses began  to  smoke  !  There  was 
throughout  my  short  experience 
of  them  nothing  "  flirtatious "  in 
their  ways.  They  smiled,  spoke, 
and  acted  as  though  they  were  well- 
born inquisitive  children.  Their 
manner  was  perfectly  natural,  and 
was  lively  and  charming  with- 
out a  tinge  of  coquetry.  It  was 
unlike  anything  I  had  ever  met 
with,  and  I  did  not,  as  I  said 
afterwards,  "  quite  know  how  to 
take  them."  I  may  have  been  a 
little  confused.  Certainly  I  felt 
strange,  and  not  quite  at  ease.  I 
felt  inclined  to  ask  as  many  ques- 
tions as  the  lady  who  had  bored  my 
friend  by  asking  so  many.  But  I 
had  no  opportunity.  I  remember 
fumbling  for  my  cigarette-holder. 
I  remember  thinking  the  time  had 
passed  very  quickly,  when  I  found 
both  ladies  on  their  feet,  and  wish- 
ing me  good  night  as  a  manifest 
signal  that  my  visit  was  over.  I 
remember  vowing  that  I  must  see 
more  of  them,  and  making  my 
best  bow  as  they  retired  through 
another  door  than  that  by  which 
I  entered.  A  servant  salaamed 


to  me  as  though  I  were  in  India, 
and  I  followed  him  down  the 
stairs,  and  took  another  look  at 
the  hall.  Above  an  arch  there 
was  a  word  inscribed  which  I  had 
not  seen  on  entering.  It  was 
"  Bismillah  "  in  ornamental  letters. 
I  heard  the  doors  of  this  brilliant- 
ly lit  hall  close  behind  me.  I  went 
home,  and  slept  soundly. 

Next  morning  when  at  the  Club 
I  called  for  tobacco,  and  searched 
my  pockets  for  my  cigarette-holder. 
"  I  must  have  left  it  at  home," 
I  thought;  and  as  it  was  a  fa- 
vourite, I  went  to  my  quarters, 
searched,  but  could  not  find  it. 
Returning  to  the  Club,  I  thought 
I  must  have  left  it  at  the  strange 
ladies'  house.  I  went  down-stairs, 
and  giving  the  porter  the  address, 
asked  him  to  go  and  inquire  for 
it  of  one  of  the  servants.  I  was 
reading  one  of  the  last  English 
papers  just  arrived  by  the  mail 
when  he  returned. 

"Well,  have  you  got  it ?" 

"  No,  sar ;  you  can't  have  left 
it  at  that  house.  There's  no  one 
there." 

"  No  one  there  ! — what  do  you 
mean1?  I  was  there  yesterday." 

"No  one  there  to-day,  sar,"  he 
said. 

"  Oh,  nonsense,"  I  replied ;  "  I'll 
go  myself," — and  in  no  patient 
temper  sallied  out  again. 

There  could  be  no  mistake 
about  the  street  or  house.  There 
it  was.  A  small  chain  was  round 
the  centre  bars  of  the  little  fold- 
ing iron  gate.  I  climbed  over  and 
rang  the  bell.  It  sounded  loudly, 
apparently  in  the  hall.  No  an- 
swer. I  rang  again,  and  then 
knocked,  and  then  rang  repeatedly. 
Then  an  old  Maltese  from  over  the 
way  came,  and  said,  "You  want 
anything,  sar  1  What  can  I  do 
for  you,  sar  1  Get  woman,  sar  ? " 

"  What  do  you  mean  1 "  I  said 
angrily,  ringing  again. 
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"  No  one  in  house,  sar  ;  woman 
got  key." 

"Go  and  fetch  her,  then,"  I 
said,  wondering  if  I  could  possibly 
have  made  a  mistake.  No  :  it  was 
impossible.  I  had  taken  special 
note  of  the  address.  The  woman 
came  with  a  key — an  old  woman, 
with  a  large  key. 

"  You  want  see  house,  sar  ? " 
she  said.  "  Give  me  something." 

"Yes,  yes,  yes,"  I  replied,  an- 
grily and  impatiently ;  "  open  the 
door,  will  you  ?  " 

I  did  not  believe  I  could  have 
been  mistaken.  I  was  sure  I  was 
not.  But  why  did  the  place  look 
so  unlike  the  appearance  it  bore 
yesterday  ?  The  woman  applied 
the  big  key  to  a  lock  that  looked 
as  rusty  and  old  as  if  it  had  been 
left  out  in  the  rain  for  a  month, 
and  had  been  unattended  to. 

"  No  one  live  here,  sar,"  said  the 
woman;  but  I  swore  under  my 
breath,  and  only  said,  "  Open,  will 
you?" 

The  key  grated,  and  turned  with 
difficulty.  I  pushed  the  door  vio- 
lently, and  almost  rushed  into  the 
hall.  There  it  was,  just  as  I  re- 
membered it,  as  far  as  space  and 
height  were  concerned ;  but  where 
were  the  plants  in  splendid  vessels, 
where  the  turbaned  servants,  the 
fine  marbles,  and  the  polish  and 
brightness  of  yesterday  night  1  All 
was  dust,  and  dilapidation,  and 
gloom,  and  dirt.  There  was  no 
marble ;  there  were  no  plants. 
Even  the  court  beyond  showed  a 
waste.  I  felt  my  head  spinning. 
Well,  had  it  been  spinning  the 
night  before  ?  Certainly  not.  My 


friend  could  bear  witness  that  I 
was  as  cool  as  a  cucumber,  as 
sober  as  Mohammed  in  his  most 
unalcoholic  moments.  Goodness 
gracious  !  What  1  —  could  I  be 
mad  ?  I  sprang  up  the  wide  stairs 
up  which  I  had  been  led  by  my 
(were  they  fairy  ?)  hostesses  of  the 
night  before.  No ;  I  must  have 
been  in  my  sober  senses,  for  I  re- 
membered every  step.  There  was 
the  large  landing-place,  there  was 
the  great  room  at  the  top,  and 
there  were  the  doors  leading  to 
the  smaller  apartments.  But  all 
was  fusty  and  musty  and  dusty. 
Pah  !  how  it  got  up  one's  nostrils  ! 
I  stormed  into  the  little  room. 
No  cushions,  no  divans,  no  carpets  ! 
Dust,  dust  everywhere  !  "  Ah  ! 
but  there  at  least  is  my  cigarette- 
holder  !  "  I  stooped  and  picked  it 
up  from  almost  half  an  inch  of 
dust.  I  blew  upon  it,  and  cleared 
the  dust  away.  On  the  meer- 
schaum, above  the  amber,  were 
letters.  I  wiped  it  hastily  on  my 
sleeve.  "  Bismillah,"  apparently 
burnt  into  the  half-brown  coloured 
meerschaum,  stood  out  in  dark  let- 
ters. I  shoved  the  thing  into  my 
pocket,  dived  into  another  pocket 
for  some  coppers,  clapped  them 
into  the  old  woman's  hand  as  she 
stood  waiting  for  me  at  the  door, 
ran  into  the  street,  and  steadied 
myself  as  I  walked  to  my  quarters. 
"  What  the  deuce  can  be  the  mat- 
ter with  me  1 "  I  kept  on  saying 
to  myself.  I  have  that  cigarette- 
holder  yet,  and  it  proves  to  me 
that  I  was  not  dreaming. 
But  who  were  they  ? 
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LITERARY     VOLUPTUARIES. 


PERHAPS  the  greatest  pleasure 
in  life  is  an  ill-regulated  passion 
for  reading.  Books  are  the  best 
of  friends,  the  most  complacent  of 
companions.  Unlike  their  authors, 
they  have  no  susceptibilities  to  be 
ruffled.  You  may  toss  them  aside 
in  a  passing  fit  of  impatience,  to 
find  yourself  on  as  pleasant  terms 
as  ever  with  them  when  your 
humour  changes.  In  that  silent, 
though  eloquent  and  vivacious 
company,  there  can  be  no  mon- 
otony as  there  are  no  jealousies ; 
and  indeed  inconstancy  becomes 
a  duty  and  a  virtue,  as  with  the 
sage  King  Solomon  among  his 
hundreds  of  wives.  We  may  talk 
of  tossing  cherished  volumes  aside, 
for  the  literary  voluptuary  has 
nothing  in  common  with  the  lux- 
urious collector.  The  passion  for 
exquisite  Elzevirs,  for  sumptuous 
editions  in  superb  bindings,  is  al- 
most invariably  antipathetical  to 
a  love  of  reading.  The  collector 
is  curious  about  margins,  typo- 
graphy, and  casings,  but  compara- 
tively indifferent  to  contents.  A 
library  got  together  regardless  of 
expense,  can  seldom  be  a  place  of 
real  enjoyment  to  any  one,  least  of 
all  to  its  possessor.  The  books 
one  loves  will  be  there — nay,  you 
are  bothered  by  an  embarrassment 
of  riches, — but  you  scarcely  recog- 
nise your  most  familiar  friends  in 
their  court-dresses,  and  you  ap- 
proach them  with  formality,  in  fear 
and  trembling.  Having  no  claims 
to  the  genius  of  a  Johnson  or  a 
De  Quincey,  you  dare  not  make 
free  with  them  in  their  finery  as 
those  distinguished  scholars  would 
have  done.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  voluptuary,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, has  as  little  in  common  with 
the  scholars  who  read  with  a  pur- 


pose and  drudge  on  severe  system. 
Drudgery  and  method  of  all  kinds 
are  inexpressibly  distasteful  to  him. 
All  is  fish  that  comes  to  his  net : 
he  is  grateful  to  the  men  who  have 
been  labouring  to  please  him,  for 
sometimes,  although  not  very  often, 
the  hardest  work  makes  the  light- 
est reading.  But  admiration  or 
gratitude  does  not  lead  him  to 
imitation,  even  if  he  have  the 
memory,  the  mental  grasp,  and 
the  style  of  a  Macaulay.  Yet 
for  the  free-and-easy  fashion  of  his 
self-indulgence,  he  can  quote  emin- 
ent precedents.  Dr  Johnson  him- 
self laid  down  the  law  that  read- 
ing should  be  done  as  inclination 
prompts  one  :  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  dipping  and  skimming  himself, 
as  he  tore  over  the  pages  with 
knife  or  finger  ;  he  resented  being 
asked  if  he  had  read  a  book 
through,  saying  that  he  had  read 
it  as  "one  does  read  such  books." 
Scott  had  accumulated  his  rich 
and  miscellaneous  stores  by  casual 
studies  of  congenial  subjects ;  it 
was  only  when  he  was  beggared 
and  slaving  for  his  creditors  that 
the  author  of  '  Waverley  '  and 
editor  of  Swift  consented  to 
"  cram  "  for  his  '  Life  of  Buona- 
parte.' There  is  something  pitiful 
in  his  rueful  praise  of  the  magni- 
ficent notions  of  Constable,  who 
kept  crushing  the  enslaved  genius 
of  the  night-lamp  under  piles  of 
contemporary  treatises  and  pon- 
derous files  of  the  '  Moniteur.'  But 
Southey  was  perhaps  the  most 
melancholy  example  of  the  literary 
voluptuary  broken  into  harness. 
He  could  seldom  write  except  on 
subjects  that  pleased  him.  In  the 
face  of  disappointments  he  fondly 
believed  in  fame  and  a  future  as 
an  English  classic.  He  bequeath- 
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ed  to  the  more  kindly  appreciation 
of  posterity  the  poems  that  had 
scarcely  cleared  the  publishing 
expenses  :  he  devoted  invaluable 
time  and  untold  trouble  to  un- 
popular histories  of  the  Brazils 
and  abstruse  annotations  of  Span- 
ish literature  ;  and  labouring  inde- 
fatigably  all  the  time  to  maintain 
his  family,  he  only  managed  to 
make  the  two  ends  meet  by  more 
paying  "  pot-boilers  "  for  the  peri- 
odicals. Leading  the  existence  of 
a  hard-working  hermit  among  the 
Cumberland  hills,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  surround  himself  with  a 
costly  library.  Yet  for  the  life 
of  him,  unless  for  special  purposes 
when  the  collar  was  chafing,  he 
could  spare  no  time  to  the  books 
in  which  he  could  have  revelled; 
and  when  the  literary  Tantalus 
died  worn  out,  the  collection  was 
dispersed  which  had  never  been 
enjoyed. 

The  literary  voluptuary,  like 
the  poet,  nascitur  non  fit.  He 
must  be  a  man  of  leisure :  he 
should  be  a  man  of  some  means. 
If  he  does  work  of  any  kind,  he 
generally  does  it  dilettante  fashion. 
It  is  probable  that,  as  he  gets  on 
in  years,  he  finds  out  that  his 
pursuits  become  more  pregnant 
with  some  ultimate  purpose ;  and 
possibly  the  tardy  ambition  will 
be  awakened  of  turning  his  mis- 
cellaneous acquisitions  to  profit- 
able account.  Whether  he  dawdle 
on  to  the  last,  or  do  something 
decently  creditable,  in  nineteen 
cases  out  of  twenty  the  world 
will  pronounce  his  life  a  wasted 
one.  Very  possibly  the  world  may 
be  wrong  and  ungrateful.  It  for- 
gets that  he  might  have  swelled 
the  host  of  authors  who  have  mis- 
taken their  vocation,  but  who  per- 
sistently inflict  themselves  on  the 
public  from  vanity  or  for  bread. 
It  ignores  the  fact  that  his  system 
of  half -unconscious  cultivation  has 


made  him  an  agreeable  and  in- 
structive companion,  instead  of  a 
solemn  trifler  or  a  feather-headed 
bore ;  and,  of  course,  it  takes  no 
account  of  his  personal  pleasures 
and  satisfaction. 

There  are  boys  and  mere  chil- 
dren who  take  to  books  like  duck- 
lings to  the  water — simply  because 
they  can't  help  themselves.     And 
be  it  remarked   that,   as   a   rule, 
these  precocious  little  book-lovers 
are  the  best  and  brightest  of  their 
species.       They    are    overflowing 
with  animal  as  with   intellectual 
energy.     Rending  their  garments 
in    the    heyday   of    high    spirits, 
ready   to   risk   their   necks    after 
apples   or   bird-nests,   they  would 
be  apt  to  break  the  hearts  of  their 
tutors  and  governesses,  were  it  not 
for  those  welcome  intervals  of  re- 
pose.    We  know  no  prettier  sight 
than  that  of  a  healthy  and  high- 
spirited  boy  dashing  in  head  fore- 
most through  the  casement  from 
a  foray  in  the  fields.     Carelessly 
impulsive,  like  a  kitten  or  a  mon- 
key,  his   eye   is  caught  by  some 
dog  -  eared    little    volume    on   his 
book  -  shelf.      His   mood    changes 
as  by  enchantment :   he  makes  a 
plunge  at  the  book ;  the  flashing 
eye    is    toned    down    in    intense 
though   subdued   fascination,   and 
in  five   minutes,   with   heart  and 
soul  absorbed,  he  is  thousands  of 
leagues  away  in  some  bright  world 
of  the  fancy.    No  doubt  those  cap- 
ricious and  ill-regulated  impulses 
are  highly  reprehensible  from  the 
schoolmaster's  point  of  view.    The 
pedant   will   shake  his  head   and 
prognosticate  that  if  Master  Jack 
does  not  actually  come  to  the  gal- 
lows, he  will  at  all  events  live  to 
eat  husks  with  the  swine.     Per- 
haps he  may ;  but  in  any  case  his 
life  is  likely  to  be  a  lively  one, 
brightened  by  many  a  brief  rcsting- 
time  of  blissful  oblivion  or  abstrac- 
tion.    And  there  is  always  some- 
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thing  more  than  the  chance,  that 
he  may  translate  his  roving  fancies 
into  adventures  and  successful  ac- 
tion. It  was  a  lad  of  the  kind, 
successor  and  prototype  of  many 
another,  that  Kingsley  painted  in 
his  Amyas  Leigh.  There  were 
few  books  in  Bideford  in  those 
days,  nor  was  Amyas  what  Cap- 
tain Oostigan  would  have  called 
a  "litherary  cyracthar."  But  the 
oral  embroidery  of  the  many-col- 
oured web  spun  from  "  yarns  "  of 
buccaneering  adventures  served  a 
similar  purpose ;  and  when  Amyas 
saw  the  chart  of  Sebastian  Yeo, 
it  was  the  spark  to  the  powder- 
train  that  sent  him  flying  'West- 
ward Ho.' 

Books  were  scarce  at  Bideford  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  and,  gener- 
ally speaking,  any  boy's  range  of 
choice  is  limited.  He  is  rough  in 
his  ways — he  is  less  particular  than 
the  Pharisees  about  the  purifica- 
tion of  his  hands — so  he  is  warned 
off  valuable  volumes.  But,  like  a 
young  man  with  maidens,  he  is  in 
no  wise  fastidious  when  it  is  a  case 
of  first  love.  David  Copperfield, 
in  the  changed  conditions  of  Blun- 
derstone  Rookery,  lighted  upon  his 
feet,  and  found  blissful  forgetful- 
ness  of  family  sorrows  "  in  the 
blessed  little  room,"  with  Fielding 
and  Smollett,  Goldsmith  and  De 
Foe,  '  Don  Quixote,'  '  Gil  Bias,'  and 
the  'Arabian  Nights.'  As  well  he 
might,  for  had  he  been  left  free  to 
pick  and  choose,  he  need  hardly 
have  cared  to  enlarge  that  charmed 
circle.  There  are  boys,  and  they 
have  read  greedily,  who  when 
brought  up  in  the  gloom  of  Cal- 
vinistic  households,  have  been 
content  to  pick  the  stray  plums 
out  of  biographies  of  sainted  di- 
vines, or  put  up  with  records  of 
missionary  enterprise.  Needless 
to  say,  we  do  not  refer  to  such 
apostolical  saints  as  Francis  Xa- 
vier,  or  Heber,  or  the  late  Bishop 


Selwyn ;  or  to  missionaries  like 
Williams,  Moffat,  and  Living- 
stone, whose  style  is  as  spirited  as 
their  adventures  were  sensational. 
There  are  boys  to  whom  Hume 
and  Smollett — the  history,  not '  Ro- 
derick Random ' — or  a  stray  volume 
of  the  '  Annual  Register '  have 
been  godsends.  Every  instructor 
of  youth  has  found  out  to  his  sor- 
row, that  while  any  father  may 
send  his  son  to  the  Pierian  springs, 
scores  of  floggings  will  not  force 
him  to  drink.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  a  colt  will  to  the  water, 
cart-ropes  won't  hold  him  back. 
It  may  be  one  of  the  many  troubles 
of  after -years  that  he  has  been 
getting  blase  upon  books,  as  in 
everything  else.  Yet  still  he  has 
fond  recollections  of  the  volumes 
that  were  his  early  friends;  and 
the  old  strings  that  are  touched  by 
passing  associations  will  vibrate 
to  the  very  core  of  his  heart.  For 
there  is  a  marvellous  tenacity  and 
retentiveness  in  the  first  freshness 
of  the  memory.  The  boyish  mem- 
ory seizes,  with  no  sense  of  effort, 
on  the  verses  that  strike  the  fancy, 
and  are  perpetually  ringing  in  the 
ears.  There  is  many  an  elderly 
man  who  could  repeat,  with  scarce- 
ly an  inaccuracy,  dozens  of  the 
Psalms  of  David  in  the  metrical 
version,  although  undoubtedly  the 
poetry  leaves  much  to  desire ; 
whole  pages  of  the  '  Lays  of  An- 
cient Rome,'  or  of  Lockhart's 
'  Spanish  Ballads,'  where  hero  met 
hero  in  Homeric  combat ;  and 
many  a  verse  from  Percy's  '  Re- 
liques,'  although  the  English  ballad 
poetry  is  too  often  tame  and  pro- 
saic. But  it  is  not  only  a  '  Chevy 
Chase '  that  fires  the  blood,  with 
the  pathetic  burial  of  the  Douglas 
beneath  the  bracken  bush,  after 
the  deadly  fight  of  Otterburn. 
Every  boy  naturally  makes  himself 
at  home  and  perfectly  happy  in 
the  greenwood  with  Robin  Hood 
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and  his  merry  outlaws  :  and  as  one 
book  expands  the  mind  and  begets 
delight  in  another,  he  is  prepared 
by  the  ballads  and  metrical  ro- 
mances for  the  pleasures  of  '  Ivan- 
hoe.'  He  may  be  rather  fascinated 
than  pleased  by  the  misanthropic 
beauties  of  Byron  ;  yet  although  he 
may  rise  to  the  Byronic  heroism  of 
setting  lightly  by  life,  he  cannot 
sympathise  with  the  cynicism  that 
makes  less  than  no  account  of  a 
thing  so  agreeable.  But  Scott, 
whether  he  be  writing  in  prose  or 
verse,  will  always  for  him  be  the 
veritable  magician  ;  for  we  cannot 
think  so  badly  of  the  rising  gener- 
ation as  to  believe  that  Scott  is 
going  out  of  favour.  Scott's  young 
admirer  does  not  critically  weigh 
the  novels  with  the  poems,  or  one 
of  the  novels  against  another.  He 
knows  what  pleases  him,  and  reads 
on  in  faith  and  the  fulness  of 
hope,  sure  that  the  next  excite- 
ment is  only  deferred.  Half-a- 
dozen  out  of  as  many  hundreds 
of  sensational  scenes  have  assured 
the  magician's  ascendancy  over  him. 
His  appreciation  is  versatile,  and 
he  finds  perpetual  entertainment. 
His  blood  is  aflame,  and  he  is 
rapt  in  breathless  admiration, 
when  the  Black  Knight  is  hewing 
his  way  through  the  oaken  palis- 
ades of  Torquilstone,  or  Ivanhoe 
is  humbling  the  challengers  in  the 
lists  of  Ashby  de  la  Zouch.  But 
he  is  quite  as  much  pleased, 
though  in  a  different  way,  at  the 
fox-hunt  of  Charlieshope,  or  when 
the  Borderers,  "  burning  the  wa- 
ter," are  leistering  the  salmon 
by  torch-light. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
discussion  of  late  as  to  the  books 
that  ought  to  be  general  favourites 
with  boys.  We  cannot  profess  to 
answer  for  other  people,  or  to  make 
recommendations  to  them  ;  but  we 
can  speak  confidently  of  some  of 
the  books  that  delighted  ourselvQS, 


although  caprice  and  chance  may 
have  had  much  to  do  with  our  pre- 
dilection. Imjrrimis,  as  the  let- 
tered monk  remarks  in  'Harold,' 
there  was  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress.' 
In  our  modesty  we  are  inclined  to 
doubt  whether  any  praise  of  ours 
can  materially  add  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  Bunyan  ;  but  at  all  events 
we  may  cast  a  pebble  on  the  cairn 
that  has  been  raised  to  the  im- 
mortal tinker's  memory.  And 
Bunyan  has  one  great  pull  over 
contemporaries  or  rivals  who  may 
have  been  equally  gifted.  In  the 
strictest  families,  where  the  rules 
are  most  severe,  any  boy  is  per- 
mitted to  read  him  of  a  Sunday. 
So  that  one  whole  day  in  the  seven 
has  been  absolutely  consecrated  to 
him  in  many  cases.  Setting  the 
Scriptures  aside,  with  the  battles 
and  bloodshed  in  Genesis  and  the 
Judges,  what  other  sacred  writer 
has  a  chance  with  him.  The  Pil- 
grim is  Don  Quixote  in  sober, 
religious  dress.  He  is  the  cham- 
pion of  the  books  of  chivalry,  going 
in  quest  of  religious  adventure, 
combating  fiery  dragons,  quelling 
formidable  giants,  and  bidding 
defiance  to  devils  as  well  as  raging 
lions.  The  chivalrous  hero  of 
Bunyan,  inspired  by  the  highest 
and  holiest  of  missions,  faces  death 
and  hell  as  well  as  more  tangible 
enemies.  What  boy  can  help  ad- 
miring the  pluck  which  excuses 
his  frailties  and  extenuates  his 
feebleness  !  Thus  Christian,  or 
Faithful,  or  Mr  Great-Heart,  or 
Mr  Valiant-for-Truth  have  some- 
thing more  than  the  noble  qualities 
of  Spenser's  very  gentle  and  per- 
fect knight,  who  carried  the  cross 
as  they  carried  it — the  dear  re- 
membrance of  their  bleeding  Lord. 
And  we  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  most  scapegrace  of  boys  is 
more  or  less  essentially  religious, 
though  he  may  be  lost  to  all  sense 
of  the  proprieties,  and  even  ad- 
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dieted  to  profane   and   premature 
swearing. 

Association  and  alliteration  lead 
us  on  from  John  Buiiyan  to  George 
Borrow.  The  men  had  much  in 
common  besides  mending  kettles, 
though  Borrow  was  as  practical  as 
he  was  imaginative,  and  he  had 
translated  thought  into  action. 
Reading  Borrow  in  later  life,  he 
often  rubs  us  up  the  wrong  way. 
We  remark  his  inconsistencies  and 
resent  his  prejudices.  To  be  a 
good  Christian,  as  we  believe  him 
to  have  been,  he  was  the  most 
inveterate  of  haters,  and  he  de- 
nounces Antichrist,  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  all  their  works,  with 
even  more  virulence  and  unfairness 
than  Charles  Kingsley.  He  even 
puts  out  his  hand  sacrilegiously  to 
touch  the  edifice  of  Scott's  honour 
and  fame.  But  a  boy  is  naturally 
indifferent  to  polemics,  and  does 
not  collate  the  writings  of  the 
objects  of  his  admiration.  We 
liked  Borrow  little  less  than  Scott 
or  Bunyan,  and  for  similar  reasons. 
He  is  imaginative,  he  is  sympa- 
thetic, his  style  is  strong  and 
picturesque,  and  the  tone  of  his 
books  is  invariably  manly.  Indeed 
he  is  so  imaginative  that  we  can 
never  be  altogether  sure  how  far 
his  professed  facts  are  fabulous.  So 
much  the  better  so  far  as  a  boy  is 
concerned.  He  writes  with  all  the 
realism  of  a  De  Foe,  implying  that 
he  pledges  his  conscience  to  the 
truth  of  what  reads  like  romance. 
In  '  Lavengro '  and  the  '  Romany 
Rye '  we  never  know  how  far  he 
means  us  to  believe  in  his  self- 
accredited  power  of  spells,  snake- 
charming,  and  pugilism.  As  for 
the  '  Bible  in  Spain,'  which  was 
our  special  favourite,  it  is  a  book 
by  itself.  That  the  writer  went 
thither  as  the  agent  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  whatever.  Whether 
everything  he  told  is  true  was 


between  his  conscience  and  him- 
self. St  Paul  himself  was  never 
in  more  perpetual  peril,  nor  had 
Christian,  when  he  reached  the 
gates  of  the  celestial  city,  more 
reason  to  be  grateful  to  Providence 
for  close  shaves  and  hair-breadth 
escapes.  But  this  we  know,  that 
the  sensational  episodes  in  the 
'  Bible,'  have  each  and  all  been 
branded  indelibly  in  our  memory. 
The  night  -  voyage  across  the 
estuary  of  the  Tagus,  when  the 
boat  was  steered  by  the  gibbering 
idiot  through  the  waves  and  the 
storm ;  the  hiding  in  the  gipsy 
hovel,  when  he  was  being  guided 
to  Madrid  by  an  outlaw  and  mur- 
derer ;  the  narrow  escape  in  rug- 
ged Finisterre,  when  he  was  ar- 
rested and  nearly  shot  for  Don 
Carlos ;  the  incarceration  in  the 
horrible  "  Saladero "  of  Madrid, 
to  which  he  submitted  for  the 
sake  of  proselytising  among  the 
prisoners,  and  where  he  frater- 
nised with  the  most  diabolical 
scoundrels.  And  these  are  only 
a  few  among  many  of  the  episodes 
that  give  those  books  of  his  their 
vivid  originality. 

From  Bunyan  and  Borrow  we 
easily  pass  to  other  volumes  of 
travel,  adventure,  and  sport.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  in  the 
days  to  which  we  are  going  back 
no  books  were  written  especially 
for  boys.  There  was  no  '  Tom 
Brown's  School-days,'  there  were 
no  '  Treasure  Islands  '  by  a  Steven- 
son, no  sea-stories  for  the  young 
by  a  Russell  or  a  Ballantyne.  Like 
the  reivers  of  the  Borders,  the  boys 
took  their  goods  where  they  found 
them,  and  if  they  were  sharp-set, 
like  the  reivers,  were  ready  to 
carry  away  everything  that  was 
not  "too  hot  or  too  heavy."  Har- 
ris's '  Wild  Sports  in  South  Africa ' 
was  an  immense  favourite — hot  as 
far  as  climate  went,  but  very  far 
from  heavy.  The  illustrations  were 
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decidedly  out  of  drawing  and  per- 
spective, and  sometimes  repulsively 
blood  -  bespattered,  according  to 
modern  humanitarian  notions,  but, 
possibly  on  that  account,  they  grati- 
fied us  all  the  more.  The  white 
rhinoceros  might  be  cast  in  the 
mould  of  the  colossal  bulk  of  the 
monstrous  mammoth,  as  the  ele- 
phant dwarfed  the  audacious  sports- 
man who  was  tackling  him  ;  but  the 
coloured  pictures  corresponded  to 
those  signs  in  the  fairs  which  pre- 
pare the  bystanders  for  the  sensa- 
tions awaiting  them  in  the  caravans. 
We  walked  in  among  the  chapters, 
eager  to  gape  and  admire ;  and  we 
shall  never  forget  the  entertain- 
ments over  which  we  lingered.  In 
fact,  we  took  a  season-ticket  to 
Harris,  and  subsequently  to  Gor- 
don Gumming,  and  went  in  again 
and  again.  So  that  when  the  Zulu 
war  came  off,  long  after  the  last 
of  the  elephants  and  giraffes  had 
withdrawn  from  the  Limpopo  to 
the  far  interior;  and  when  the 
pioneers  of  Dutch  agricultural  en- 
terprise had  wellnigh  extirpated 
the  gnus  and  the  hartebeests,  we 
had  the  scenery  and  politics  of  the 
country  of  the  Matabili  at  our 
finger-ends,  and  were  ready  to  fol- 
low the  changing  fortunes  of  the 
campaign  in  our  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  the  predecessors  of  Cete- 
wayo.  A  book  we  liked  almost  as 
well  was  Lloyd's  '  Scandinavian 
Field-Sports,'  perhaps  because  it 
changed  all  conditions  of  tempera- 
ture, and  inculcated  with  no  sort 
of  pretension  the  virtues  of  pa- 
tience and  endurance.  Harris 
and  his  companion  had  only  to 
keep  themselves  cool  by  casting 
their  clothes — always  a  dream  of 
delight  to  a  boy — and  they  were 
absolutely  surfeited  with  sport. 
Like  the  hide-hunters  among  the 
herds  of  buffalo  in  the  American 
prairies,  they  were  lost  in  the  shift- 
ing panorama  of  the  wild  African 


menagerie,  and  had  only  to  leave 
their  horses  to  look  to  themselves, 
to  gallop,  and  to  load  and  fire  right 
and  left.  Whereas  Lloyd  brought 
up  his  reports  from  the  solitudes  of 
Scandinavian  forests,  and  told  of 
subtle  schemes  for  "  skalling  "  the 
wary  bears  that  had  been  tracked 
to  their  lairs  in  the  sylvan  recesses. 
There  was  a  similar  sense  of  ad- 
venturous excitement,  with  all  the 
pleasure  of  its  being  brought 
nearer  home,  in  St  John's  '  Wild 
Sports  of  the  Highlands,'  and  in  his 
'  Tour  in  Sutherlandshire.'  He 
was  the  "  Leatherstocking "  of 
civilised  life,  with  great  literary 
gifts,  though  it  was  a  surprise  and 
something  of  a  shock  to  his  mo- 
desty when  the  '  Quarterly '  wel- 
comed his  maiden  contributions, 
on  the  introduction  of  his  friend 
Cosmo  Innes.  How  breathlessly 
we  followed  him  on  his  last  success- 
ful quest  after  "  the  muckle  hart 
of  Braemore  "  ! — the  mighty  beast 
much  regretted  by  the  shepherd 
who  had  delivered  him  to  his  doom 
by  giving  information  to  the  sports- 
man. With  what  pleasure  we  ac- 
companied St  John  on  his  fishing 
expeditions  on  the  Findhorn,  where, 
more  than  once,  surprised  between 
the  rocks  and  the  stream,  he  barely 
saved  himself  from  a  sudden  de- 
scent of  the  waters.  For  the 
Findhorn,  having  its  sources  in  the 
Monadhliadh  hills,  is  apt  to  rise  sud- 
denly in  brown  spate  when  there  are 
waterspouts  in  the  mountains;  and 
St  John  describes  a  "  Moray  shire 
flood  "  on  that  stream  and  on  the 
Spey,  with  as  realistic  picturesque- 
ness  as  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder. 
Those  volumes  of  his  abound  in 
spirited  incident.  He  is  shooting 
at  the  "  skeins  "  of  the  wild  swans 
which  now,  as  we  fear,  have  well- 
nigh  deserted  the  Loch  of  Spynie  : 
dragging  himself  along  on  his  belly 
like  the  sinuous  serpent,  to  quote 
Christopher  North,  a  still  older 
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sportsman,  he  is  stalking  the  shy 
bean -geese,  well  guarded  by  their 
watchful  sentinels ;  or  he  is  send- 
ing a  wired  cartridge  into  the 
speckled  chest  of  a  marten-cat ; 
or  he  is  cutting  off  the  retreat 
of  the  skulking  otter,  who,  gour- 
mand-like, contenting  itself  with 
a  single  bite  in  the  shoulder,  has 
been  making  wild  work  with  the 
salmon  and  the  sea -trout.  But 
St  John  was  one  of  these  heaven- 
born  geniuses  who  are  never  more 
attractive  than  when  they  are  least 
pretentious.  It  is  exciting  to  stand 
on  the  shore  of  a  Sutherlandshire 
loch,  and  watch  him  stripping  and 
striking  out  for  the  truncated 
rock  that  is  topped  by  the  nest  of 
the  osprey  or  fishing-eagle.  But 
it  is  just  as  interesting  to  walk 
round  his  garden,  and  be  presented 
to  the  robins  or  the  flycatchers  that 
make  their  nests  in  the  bushes  or 
the  creepers.  Another  sporting 
writer  of  nearly  equal  fascination, 
and  with  the  advantage  of  a  more 
ambitious  field,  was  the  "  Old  For- 
est Ranger."  The  Ranger  gives  the 
impressions  of  veracity  to  strange 
pictures  of  sport;  to  netting  and 
spearing  the  dangerous  man-eater, 
as  he  speaks  of  encounters  with  the 
more  formidable  bison  in  impracti- 
cable jungles,  where  the  rifles  had 
to  risk  the  shots  and  stand  their 
ground,  taking  the  chance  of  toss- 
ing and  goring. 

But,  apart  from  sport,  it  was 
Campbell  who  first  introduced  us 
to  those  striking  aspects  of  ori- 
ental life  which  Burke,  in  his 
famous  philippics  loved  to  de- 
velop in  his  gorgeous  imagery.  The 
Ranger  kept  to  lone  forest  and 
tank,  avoiding  the  crowds  and 
bazaars  in  the  sacred  cities;  but 
he  showed  us  the  sporting  camp 
of  the  wealthy  civilian  satrap,  with 
its  luxurious  travelling  equipments, 
its  train  of  servants  and  shikaris, 
and  those  studs  of  priceless  Arab 
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steeds  that  have  latterly  been 
ousted  by  the  "Walers."  The 
Ranger,  like  St  John,  is  often 
instructive  as  a  naturalist ;  some- 
times he  is  extremely  sensational, 
as  when  he  describes  the  bees  that 
have  their  "  bykes "  in  the  steep 
cliffs  overhanging  the  Nerbudda 
River,  sweeping  down  in  their  ven- 
omous swarms  from  their  strong- 
holds on  the  intruders  who  are 
rowing  up  the  ravine. 

Sea-books  have,  of  course,  an 
extraordinary  attraction  for  boys, 
since  any  boy  who  is  worth  his 
salt  aspires  to  breaking  his  neck 
some  day  in  climbing  to  the  top- 
gallant cross-trees,  if  he  does  not 
dream  of  hoisting  the  black  flag 
on  the  Spanish  main,  or  being  laid 
to  rest  and  enshrined  amid  the 
lamentations  of  a  nation  with  Nel- 
son and  Collingwood  in  the  Abbey 
or  St  Paul's.  Marryat,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  must  be  at  every  read- 
ing boy's  finger-ends.  The  juvenile 
takes  Mr  Midshipman  Easy,  who 
had  the  knack  of  always  falling  on 
his  feet,  as  a  model  rather  than  as 
a  warning ;  and  he  deplores  these 
piping  days  of  peace,  when  there 
are  no  longer  French  privateers  to 
be  cut  out,  or  French  prisons  to 
be  escaped  from.  He  shudders  at 
the  spectral  manifestations  of  the 
phantom  ship ;  as  he  delights  in 
the  dramatic  escapes  of  the  "  dog- 
fiend,"  and  admires  the  toughness 
and  gameness  of  the  starveling 
Smallbones.  But  if  he  have  gen- 
uine though  undeveloped  literary 
appreciation,  he  is  sure  to  have 
cherished  an  absolute  passion  for 
Tom  Cringle.  Michael  Scott  was 
almost  as  much  of  a  wizard  as  his 
more  famous  namesake  of  the 
middle  ages.  He  did  not  cleave 
the  Eildon  Hills  in  three,  or  bridle 
the  Tweed  with  a  bridge  of  stone ; 
but  he  has  cast  his  spells  over  tens 
of  thousands  of  readers.  Although 
no  sailor,  in  all  matters  concern- 
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ing  ships  and  the  salt  water  he 
has  left  professionals  immeasur- 
ably behind.  We  daresay  he  made 
some  technical  mistakes,  which  was 
pretty  much  all  the  critics  found 
to  object -to  him.  But  what  power- 
ful simplicity  in  his  masculine 
style;  what  freshness  of  fancy  and 
poetry  of  diction !  He  is  some- 
times repulsive  in  expatiating  on 
horrors  in  detail,  because  he  never 
cared  to  balk  the  vigour  of  that 
most  realistic  imagination.  But 
how  he  rings  the  changes  on  comedy 
and  tragedy,  on  pathos,  humour,  and 
broad  rollicking  fun !  Proteus-like, 
you  never  know  where  to  have 
him,  as  he  rises  into  earnest  elo- 
quence onsome  subject  that  touches 
him,  or  suddenly  subsides  into 
grotesque  drollery,  that  brings  you 
back  to  the  broad  grin  from 
gravity  or  sentimentality.  Then 
he  has  all  the  versatility  of  a 
masterful  painter  like  Velasquez  : 
like  the  unrivalled  Spaniard,  he  is 
as  much  at  home  in  portrait  or 
landscape  or  marine  studies  as  in 
sujets  de  genre.  Take  Sprawl  and 
the  Commodore  pacing  the  deck 
of  the  Gazelle  or  the  John-Canoing 
of  the  negroes  in  the  streets  of 
Kingston ;  or  the  solemn  trial-scene 
of  the  "  Cuba  fishermen " ;  or  the 
passage  of  the  Moro  in  the  trop- 
ical moonshine  ;  or  the  hurricane 
off  the  island  of  St  Andreas  that 
closed  the  cruising  of  the  Midge. 

The  '  Pilgrim's  Progress '  and 
'  Tom  Cringle's  Log '  are  perfect 
in  their  way ;  but  boys  cannot 
always  make  sure  of  such  delect- 
able reading.  Well,  as  we  have 
remarked,  they  are  noways  par- 
ticular. Weaned  by  unhappy 
chances  from  battle,  murders,  and 
sudden  deaths ;  away  from  '  Ro- 
mances of  War,'  with  forlorn- 
hopes,  and  night  surprises,  and 
sackings  of  convents ;  separated 
by  circumstances,  if  not  by  the 
breadth  of  an  ocean,  from  Cooper's 


Mohicans  and  Scouts,  or  from 
Washington  Irving  and  '  Rip  Van 
Winkle,' — they  can  make  them- 
selves just  as  happy  on  occasion 
with  books  that  were  intended  more 
especially  for  their  seniors.  Nat- 
urally they  take  most  kindly  to 
novels ;  but  some  novels  recom- 
mend themselves  unaccountably  to 
their  instincts,  while  others  do 
not.  We  may  give  the  clue  to 
what  we  mean  by  recalling  some 
other  of  our  personal  experiences. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  we 
were  enthusiastically  devoted  to 
Lever  -in  his  early  style.  We 
were  by  no  means  over-scrupulous 
on  the  score  of  morality ;  and  as 
we  heartily  admired  Jack  Hinton 
undertaking  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  to  ride  the  vicious  steeple- 
chaser at  Loughrea,  so  we  were 
far  from  thinking  the  worse  of 
Harry  Lorrequer  for  wounding  a 
poor  devil  in  a  duel  for  no  reason 
at  all.  But  in  our  estimate  of 
Bulwer's  early  books  we  were 
more  discriminating.  It  might 
have  been  supposed  that  we  should 
have  revelled  in  Paul  Clifford,  as 
in  a  more  genteel  Newgate  Calen- 
dar, with  the  moonlight  rides  and 
robberies,  and  the  meetings  of  the 
"Minions  of  the  Moon"  at  noc- 
turnal taverns  on  solitary  heaths. 
As  matter  of  fact,  we  did  not  care 
for  it,  perhaps  because  the  author 
wrote  with  a  political  purpose, 
casting  his  characters  as  political 
caricatures ;  whereas  we  read  again 
and  again  '  Pelham  ;  or,  the  Adven- 
tures of  a  Gentleman ' ;  partly, 
perhaps,  for  the  sake  of  the  thrill- 
ing descent  upon  "  Daw's  baby  " 
in  the  den  of  thieves,  and  for  the 
single-stick  scene  where  the  seem- 
ingly effeminate  dandy,  by  way  of 
practical  repartee,  knocks  the  tru- 
culent Lord  Calton  out  of  time. 
Yet  we  are  proud  and  happy  to 
remember  now  that  we  were  by 
no  means  insensible  to  poetry  and 
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pathos.  For  our  favourite  among 
all  Bulwer's  fictions  was  '  The  Pil- 
grims of  the  Rhine,'  with  its 
graceful  intermingling  of  Gothic 
superstition  and  sad  sentimentality. 
It  was  a  blissful  day  when  we 
chanced  upon  some  stray  numbers 
of  '  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,'  as  it 
originally  came  out  in  shilling 
parts.  But  what  pleased  us  most 
were  those  introductory  chapters, 
that  have  been  since  suppressed  in 
the  ordinary  editions — the  witch- 
finder's  nephew  chivalrously  driv- 
ing the  dead  body  through  the 
ruffian  bands,  when  crime  and 
terror  were  abroad  in  the  streets 
of  London;  the  meeting  of  Joe 
Toddyhigh  with  his  old  school- 
mate the  Mayor ;  and  the  notes 
on  evenings  below  stairs,  at  "Mr 
Weller's  Watch,"  started  in  imita- 
tion of  Master  Humphrey's  Clock. 
Thackeray  would  doubtless  have 
been  caviare  to  us  in  those  days, 
although,  indeed,  his  fame  was 
scarcely  established.  But  we  had 
an  extraordinary  weakness  for 
Warren's  'Ten  Thousand  a- Year,' 
though  the  novel  is  legal,  political, 
sentimental,  and  was  neither  writ- 
ten for,  nor  seemingly  adapted  to 
juveniles.  On  the  strength  of 
'  Ten  Thousand  a- Year,'  we  tried 
in  vain  to  enjoy  'The  Diary  of  a 
Late  Physician,'  notwithstanding 
its  undeniable  merits  and  our  pre- 
possessions in  favour  of  the  author. 
As  to  famous  novels  we  were 
involuntarily  fastidious  and  ex- 
acting ;  but  travels  and  voyages 
of  any  kind  were  always  a  safe  re- 
source. Our  best  and  oldest  friend 
was,  of  course,  Robinson  Crusoe. 
In  his  experiences,  as  in  the  result 
of  his  researches  among  the  Car- 
ribean  cannibals,  we  were  inclin- 
ed to  place  implicit  faith.  Next 
to  Crusoe  we  ranked  Captain 
Cook,  though  the  great  circum- 
navigator had  never  enjoyed  the 
strange  opportunities  the  castaway 


ha-1  turned  to  such  excellent  ac- 
coant.  Cook  had  never  peopled 
an  island  with  talking  parrots,  nor 
made  himself  a  self-taught  master 
of  the  arts  and  industries,  nor 
filled  paddocks  with  the  posterity 
of  goats  caught  in  pitfalls ;  and  it 
was  somewhat  wearisome  through 
successive  pages  to  stand  off"  and 
on  the  clumps  of  palms  on  the 
coral-reefs,  "making  short  boards" 
and  taking  solar  observations.  But 
then  Cook  turned  down  pigs 
among  those  palm-groves  to  breed 
and  multiply  ;  he  saw  much  of  the 
savages  in  the  way  of  trade  and 
barter,  if  he  never  saved  a  man 
Friday  from  them  to  be  his  con- 
fident and  cabin  steward ;  and, 
after  all,  we  set  it  down  to  his 
credit  that  the  savages  did  murder 
him  in  the  end.  To  Williams's 
missionary  enterprises  we  have 
already  alluded ;  and  the  mission- 
ary, by  the  way,  profited  by  Cook's 
herds  of  swine,  when  he  persuaded 
his  South  Sea  converts  to  renounce 
man  and  rat  for  pork.  Campbell's 
'Lives  of  the  Admirals'  was  another 
stand-by,  although  we  must  con- 
fess to  having  found  it  desperately 
dull  in  later  life.  But  it  was 
something  then  merely  to  read 
of  such  fights  as  that  where  the 
Glatton,  contending  triumphantly 
against  tremendous  odds,  gained 
herself  immortal  fame,  and  has  con- 
sequently had  her  name  perpetu- 
ated in  the  navy.  Then  there 
were  narratives  of  shipwreck  that 
have  riveted  themselves  in  the 
memory,  though  now  we  can 
scarcely  quote  the  authorities. 
The  dry  facts  of  Byron's  escape 
after  the  wreck  of  the  Wager  are 
doubtless  to  be  found  in  Campbell ; 
but  it  was  not  in  Campbell  that 
we  read  of  the  barefooted  sailor- 
boy  struggling  through  South 
American  forests  and  swamps,  be- 
neath the  burden  of  putrid  seal- 
flesh,  sewn  up  in  filthy  sacking, 
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with  which  the  selfish  captain  had 
overweighted  him.  Then  there 
were  the  boats  of  the  Bounty : 
there  was  the  raft  of  the  Medusa  : 
and  there  were  the  deaths  and  the 
escapes  of  the  many  adventurous 
mariners  who  went  pushing  to- 
wards the  Pole  through  the  ice- 
floes in  their  cockle-shells,  of  smal- 
ler tonnage  than  some  of  our  mod- 
ern steam-launches.  Boysmayrevel 
now  from  midsummer  to  Christ- 
mas in  any  number  of  romances 
specially  invented  for  them.  Yet, 
reviewing  our  reminiscences,  we 
doubt  if  they  were  better  off  than 
their  fathers  and  grandfathers,  who 
are  assumed  to  have  been  less  for 
tunate.  A  feast  in  the  school-room 
is  all  very  well,  but  there  is  far 
more  flattery  and  possibly  more 
fun  in  an  eight  o'clock  dinner  in 
company  of  the  seniors. 

Fresh  youth  is  the  season  where 
pleasures  have  their  keenest  zest ; 
but  we  must  go  on  to  the  more 
mature  voluptuaries,  who  find  much 
enjoyment  still,  although  they  have 
long  ago  begun  to  feel  blase.  To 
put  things  at  the  worst,  they  have 
this  pull  over  their  neighbours,  that 
they  have  always  resources  of  dis- 
traction and  abstraction.  "We  have 
already  referred  to  the  opinions  of 
Johnson  on  book-reading,  and  we 
may  give  his  authority  verbatim, 
according  to  Boswell  :  "  He  ad- 
vised me  to  read  just  as  inclination 
prompted  me,  which  alone,  he  said, 
would  do  me  any  good ;  for  I  had 
better  go  into  company  than  read 
a  set  task."  And  even  when  the 
venerable  Samuel  was  compara- 
tively well  off  and  in  receipt  of  a 
comfortable  Government  pension  of 
£300,  he  stowed  away  his  own 
library  in  a  couple  of  garrets, 
which  he  rarely  took  the  trouble 
to  ransack.  He  skimmed  the  pub- 
lications of  the  day  as  they  reached 
him,  tearing  his  way  through  the 
leaves  with  a  ruthless  forefinger 


if  no  paper-cutter  was  handy.  The 
literary  gourmand  may  not  follow 
that  gluttonous  example,  but  he 
has  laid  the  precepts  to  heart.  He 
may  study  an  old  almanac  faute 
de  mieux,  for  every  printed  page 
has  an  irresistible  attraction  for 
him,  and  he  will  snatch  naturally 
at  anything  in  type  he  comes 
across,  from  a  folio  of  St  Ohrysos- 
tom  to  the  advertising  sheet  of 
a  daily  journal.  Nowadays,  hap- 
pily for  him,  it  is  seldom  that  he 
is  reduced  to  such  extremities. 
Now  we  are  perpetually  on  the 
move,  and  when  a  reader  goes 
on  a  journey  the  railway  bookstall 
confronts  him  with  its  attractive 
show  of  wares.  The  newest  pub- 
lications are  all  on  sale,  if  he  is 
content  to  pay  the  regulation  re- 
tail price,  in  place  of  seeking  25 
per  cent  discount  in  open  market. 
But  the  voluptuary  is  not  the 
man  to  balk  his  fancy  and  put 
off  till  to-morrow,  or  the  Greek 
Kalends,  the  purchase  that  tempts 
him  at  the  moment.  There  are 
the  latest  volumes  of  Spencer's 
social  philosophy — of  the  histories 
or  historical  lectures  of  Froude 
or  Freeman.  There  is  the  latest 
novel  by  Black,  Blackmore,  or 
Besant.  There  are  the  memoirs 
of  the  last  lamented  statesman  we 
lost,  side  by  side  with  the  "  Dis- 
courses on  Deism,"  by  the  very 
reverend  and  eloquent  the  Dean 
of  Barchester.  There  is  the  new 
volume  of  lyrics  by  the  old  Laure- 
ate, and  the  sporting  story  of  '  A 
Scandal  in  the  Shires,'  which  has 
made  sensation  in  serial  shape  in 
certain  circles.  Our  friend  who 
may  be  bound  for  his  moor  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  and  who  always 
makes  it  a  principle  to  be  on  the 
safe  side  and  take  ample  precau- 
tions, lays  in  his  supplies  of  litera- 
ture to  beguile  the  way.  He  set- 
tles the  question  of  extravagance 
with  his  conscience,  by  assuring 
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himself  there  need  be  no  waste. 
What  he  does  not  consume  be- 
tween Euston  and  Inverness  or  In- 
vergordon  will  come  in  usefully  in 
the  shooting-box  when  the  floods 
set  in.  He  rejoices  the  stall- 
keeper  by  his  profuse  and  promis- 
cuous purchases  ;  but  after  all  it  is 
a  toss-up,  as  he  knows  in  his  heart, 
how  far  he  will  turn  them  to  imme- 
diate account.  For  he  never  reads 
unless  the  spirit  moves  him  ;  and 
the  spirit,  which  is  sometimes  as 
restless  as  any  imp  that  tasked 
the  ingenuity  of  the  old  wizards 
to  find  it  employment,  is  at  other 
times  perversely  dull  and  sluggish. 
He  might  often  have  saved  his 
money  could  he  have  foretold  by 
any  prescience  how  he  was  to  feel 
disposed.  But  experience  has 
proved  that  if  he  starts  unpro- 
vided he  is  sure  to  be  beset  by  a 
craving  hunger.  What  makes  it 
worth  his  while  to  be  lavishly  pro- 
vident is  the  chance  of  two  phases 
of  keen  enjoyment.  One  is  when, 
with  the  brain  phenomenally  ani- 
mated by  intellectual  electricity, 
he  flutters  from  work  to  work  like 
the  bee  among  the  flowers,  seeming 
to  anticipate  each  author's  idea 
in  strong  magnetic  sympathy. 
The  other  is  when,  abandoning 
self-will  and  self-control,  he  has 
been  charmed  into  the  oblivion  of 
absorbed  attention,  and  when  the 
minutes  are  flying  by  unconsci- 
ously with  the  miles.  For  the  vol- 
uptuary, though  volatile,  is  on 
occasion  as  prehensile  as  the 
creepers  that  cling  to  old  walls, 
sticking  their  tendrils  into  bricks 
and  mortar.  Could  he  sustain  the 
mental  power  and  prolong  the 
grasp  that  sometimes  astonish  him- 
self, he  might  do  memorable  things 
on  his  own  account  in  his  day  and 
generation. 

But  people  buy  books  compara- 
tively seldom  now,  and  more's  the 
pity.  Of  course  every  voluptuary 


has  his  collection  of  favourite  com- 
panions ;  but  he  has  far  fewer  in- 
ducements than  formerly  to  add 
to  it  methodically.  In  the  olden 
time  a  book  -  lover  must  either 
beg  or  borrow ;  and  borrowing 
often  led  on  either  to  buying  or 
stealing.  Now,  he  is  probably 
indifferent  to  his  circulating  li- 
brary subscription,  for  the  system 
is  unsatisfactory ;  but  he  is  cer- 
tainly a  member  of  one  good  club 
at  least,  and  there  the  books  of 
the  day  are  all  displayed  on  the 
tables.  Unless  it  be  a  case  of 
actually  falling  in  love,  the  aver- 
age amateur  is  apt  to  content  him- 
self with  slight  flirtations.  But 
as  there  are  invariably  exceptions 
to  prove  each  rule,  so  there  are 
exceptions  to  the  general  and  al- 
most universal  principle  —  that 
buyers  who  deal  freely  with  the 
booksellers  seldom  study  their  col- 
lections. And  we  may  bring  these 
desultory  notes  to  a  close,  by 
quoting  one  or  two  typical  and 
exceptional  instances.  The  first 
that  suggests  itself  is  that  of  the 
author  of  'The  Book  -  Hunter.' 
As  Hill  Burton  is  dead,  we  may 
speak  the  more  freely  of  him  ;  the 
more  so,  that  all  that  can  be  said 
is  to  his  credit.  Burton  was  the 
most  earnest  and  indefatigable  of 
students.  When  he  took  up  a 
subject,  whether  for  some  grave 
work  of  history  or  not,  he  was 
sure  to  thresh  it  out  thoroughly. 
Thus,  when  he  undertook  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
and  '  The  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,' 
he  went  on  a  tour  on  the  Con- 
tinent, that  he  might  inspect  the 
battle-fields  of  Marlborough  and 
Eugene ;  and  from  his  frugal  habit 
of  turning  the  shreds  of  his  ac- 
quisitions to  account,  came  the 
series  of  articles  subsequently  con- 
tributed to  this  Magazine — "De- 
vious Rambles  with  a  Definite 
Purpose."  Burton,  from  his 
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youth  upwards,   was  a  book  -  col- 
lector   and     a     bookworm.       He 
was  devoted   to   rare  and  quaint 
editions — like  Snuffy  Davy  in  the 
'  Antiquary ' :  with  the  snap  of  a 
bull -dog,  he  had  the  scent  of  a 
sleuth-hound    in    smelling    them 
out;   and  neither  black-letter  nor 
barbarous    Latin    in    microscopic 
type  could  choke  him  off  in  his 
indomitable  enthusiasm  when   he 
was  following  up  a  literary  trail. 
We    have    had    the    privilege   of 
visiting    him   in    his    library   be- 
neath  the   Braid    Hills  —  indeed, 
the  report  of   one  of  those  visits 
has  been  reprinted  in  the  memoir 
prefixed  to  the    '  Book  -  Hunter ' ; 
and  though  we  need  not  say  that 
we  mean  nothing  disrespectful  by 
the  simile,  he  reminded  one  of  a 
spider  in  the  middle  of  its  web. 
Books  were  packed  behind  books 
on  the  shelves  of  the  old-fashioned 
rooms    in     an     ancient     Scottish 
manor-house;    we    might   almost 
say  that  the   corkscrew  staircases 
of   stone  in  the   turrets   and   the 
grim  stone  corridors  were  padded 
with  them.     The  owner,  and  the 
owner   alone,   had  the  clue  to  all 
the   intricacies   of   the   labyrinth, 
and  could  have  laid  his  hand,  had 
he  been  blindfolded,  on  anything  he 
wanted.    As  some  medieval  volume 
from  the  presses  of  Paris  or  Nur- 
emberg was  suggested  in  the  course 
of  his  fascinating  conversation,  he 
would  jump  up  to  hand  it  down 
for  inspection  with  all  the  anima- 
tion of  a  boy.     When  he  felt  con- 
strained to  drudge,  he  was  inde- 
fatigable in  drudgery.     But  at  the 
same  time,  although  he  had  broken 
himself  to  go  steadily  in  harness, 
he  was  always  delighted   to  kick 
himself    free.      It    was    hard    to 
tempt    him    into    even   the   most 
congenial  company,  for  he  found 
all   the   pleasures   of    still   better 
society    among    the    books    that 
never   stood   upon    ceremony.     A 


voluptuary  of  very  different  char- 
acter was  the  late  Lord  Houghton. 
An  accomplished  man  of  the  world, 
if  ever  there  was   one,   he   knew 
everybody  from  princes  and  presi- 
dents  downwards,    and   was  wel- 
comed  everywhere    for    his    rare 
social   versatility.      Essentially   a 
literary  man,  by  taste  even  more 
than  by  training,  he  moved  about 
in  his  own  atmosphere  of  literary 
brightness,   and  was   as  eager   to 
receive  ideas  as  he  was  quick  to 
communicate    them.      With    him 
in   an   ordinary   mixed    party,   it 
was  flint  and  the  steel ;  he  could 
strike   sparks  from  anything   not 
absolutely    uninflammable.      And 
accordingly,   his   hospitable  house 
at  Fryston  had  been  furnished  in 
harmony  with  his  tastes.     We  do 
not  speak  of  the  chairs  and  the 
tables.      But  the   bookcases   that 
lined  the  rooms  and  the  very  en- 
trance-hall were  filled  with  popular 
volumes  in  simple  but  attractive 
bindings,     specially     selected     to 
combine   cultivation  with  amuse- 
ment.     He    prided    himself    oil 
everything  being  readable  that  was 
within  easy  reach;    and  readable 
everything  was.    A  third  instance, 
and  we  have  done, — though  this 
last  example  must  be  anonymous, 
as  the  gentleman,  being  alive  and 
sensitive,    might    object    to    pub- 
licity  and   personalities.      Not   a 
few  of  his  friends  may  recognise 
him.      He   is   a   lawyer   in   large 
practice,  the  sole  surviving  partner 
in  a  great  solicitor's  firm.     He  is 
beset   by   troops   of    clients,    who 
insist    upon     making     him    their 
friend  and   their   confident.      He 
has  various  other  irons  in  the  fire : 
he    directs    insurance    companies, 
and  superintends  shipping  specu- 
lations.    He  can  never  call  a  mo- 
ment of  his  time  his  own ;  nor  can 
he  ever  conscientiously  give  him- 
self  a   holiday.       His   mania,   his 
extravagance,    his    recreation,    is 
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buying  books,  and  collecting  en- 
gravings to  illustrate  them.  Should 
he  chance  to  play  the  truant  from 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  his  clerks 
will  probably  insinuate  that  he  is 
indisposed.  Indisposed  for  busi- 
ness he  is,  but  he  has  never  had 
an  hour's  illness  in  his  life.  The 
chance — nay,  the  certainty — is  that 
he  has  given  himself  leave  of  ab- 
sence, and  gone  off  to  a  book-sale. 
And  if  he  be  there,  and  has  set 
his  heart  upon  anything,  it  will 
be  hard  to  beat  him  at  the  battle 
of  -the  books.  As  a  rule,  however, 
he  is  seldom  tempted  to  go  roving. 
His  fancy  is  rather  for  sumptuous 
editions  and  magnificent  volumes 
de  luxe,  which  can  be  obtained  by 
giving  carte  blanche  to  the  book- 
sellers and  his  agents.  His 
cherished  collection,  in  which  mag- 
nificence is  toned  down  by  good 


taste,  with  its  rare  autograph 
letters  and  its  priceless  sign- 
manuals,  is  a  sight  to  see.  So 
far  there  is  nothing  surprising. 
Money  spent  with  a  certain  know- 
ledge may  do  much,  if  not  every- 
thing. But  the  marvel  is  that 
this  man  reads  his  books,  and  finds 
leisure,  without  an  apparent  mo- 
ment of  spare  time,  to  have  all 
the  literature  and  literary  contro- 
versies of  the  day  at  his  tongue- 
tip.  And  the  only  theory  on 
which  his  intimates  can  explain 
the  phenomenon  is,  that  this 
literary  Sardanapalus  must  have 
sold  himself  to  the  fiend,  though 
there  is  no  smell  of  brimstone 
about  his  Russian  leather  bind- 
ings, and  although  he  apparently 
puts  to  no  diabolical  use  the  mis- 
cellaneous information  he  accumu- 
lates. 
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KABBITS    IN    AUSTRALIA. 


OF  late  years  there  has  been  so 
much  money  invested,  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  British  finance  com- 
panies in  Australian  sheep-farming, 
that  any  matter  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  such  farming  is  sure  to 
receive  attention.  Many  persons 
must  have  heard  of  the  rabbit 
plague  connected  therewith,  but 
few  can  fairly  and  fully  compre- 
hend the  extreme  gravity  of  the 
subject.  Slowly  for  years  that 
plague  has  been  spreading,  but 
swiftly  of  late,  like  the  black- 
smith's pennies  familiar  to  our 
arithmetical  childhood.  He  got 
but  one  penny  for  the  first  nail 
driven  into  the  horse-shoe,  but 
twopence  for  the  second,  four- 
pence  for  the  third,  and  so  on  in 
geometric  progression.  What  had 
to  be  paid  to  him  when  the  horse 
had  been  shod  all  round  1  I  pro- 
pose to  explain  the  rabbit  nuisance 
thoroughly.  For  this  I  should 
have  some  aptitude,  as  I  resided 
for  many  years  in  the  plague- 
stricken  district,  and  had  watched 
the  spread  of  the  evil  from  the 
commencement.  I  am  aware  that 
long,  long  ago  the  attention  of  the 
Government  of  New  South  Wales 
had  been  drawn  to  the  subject, 
that  the  probable  result  of  neglect 
was  predicted,  and  that  remedies 
were  suggested  which  might  have 
been  successful  if  applied  in  time. 

To  make  the  matter  fully  under- 
stood, I  must  first  explain  one 
peculiarity  of  the  average  Aus- 
tralian colonists.  They  are  more 
British  than  the  Britons  them- 
selves are.  Everything  fchat  is  to 
the  fore  in  the  United  Kingdom 
they  adopt  with  a  zeal  stimulated 
by  their  own  ardent  sun.  As  soon 
as  any  colonist  gets  his  head  above 
water,  he  goes  in  for  what  he  left 


behind  him.  Be  it  good  or  bad, 
useful  or  noxious,  it  is  enough  for 
him  that  they  have  it  in  the  "  Old 
Country."  It  appears  to  be  hardly 
credible,  but  is  a  fact  neverthe- 
less, that,  not  content  with  rab- 
bits— and  after  their  evil  doings 
had  been  fully  developed — they 
introduced  hares,  and  protected 
them  by  a  rigidly  enforced  close 
season.  One  would  imagine  that 
their  introducers  would  have  fore- 
seen what  hares  would  come  to  in 
a  country  so  favourable  to  all 
animal  life.  But  no !  "  They 
have  coursing  at  home,  and  we 
must  have  it  here."  These  hares 
in  places  have  become  a  great 
nuisance.  They  commit  all  the 
depredations  which  they  do  in  the 
mother  country,  but  in  an  aggra- 
vated form.  They  breed  much 
faster  than  they  do  in  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  they  grow  much  larger, 
and  are  so  much  stronger  and 
swifter  that,  as  I  learn  from 
coursers,  greyhounds  of  the  best 
blood  can  hardly  cope  with  them. 
But  as  they  do  not  hide  away  in 
burrows,  and  are  visible  at  all 
times  of  the  day,  they  are  more 
easily  dealt  with  than  the  rabbits 
are ;  and  in  the  interior  the  close 
season  accorded  to  them  by  law  is 
practically  a  myth. 

Foxes  of  late  have  also  been 
introduced.  "They  will  help  to 
kill  off  the  rabbits,  you  know,  and 
will  give  us  good  fox-hunting  be- 
sides." These  foxes  are  now  found 
scouring  the  country  in  bands  of 
twenty  and  more,  and  not  only 
ravage  the  ill-protected  fowl-houses 
of  the  country-folk,  but  pick  up  any 
sickly  lambs  that  are  about.  The 
colonists  in  the  country  districts 
gave,  and,  I  think,  still  continue  to 
give,  ten  to  twenty  shillings  apiece 
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for  the  scalps  of  native  dogs  (din- 
goes), which  are  somewhat  stupid 
animals  ;  but  next  carefully  intro- 
duced the  fox,  the  much  more 
cunning  fox,  with  the  same  habits. 
These  foxes  will  give  much  trouble 
in  the  long-run.  Then  sparrows, 
too,  they  must  have,  and  con- 
sequently, with  great  difficulty 
can  any  fruit  be  raised  in  the 
suburban  districts.  These  spar- 
rows were  to  kill  all  the  grubs  and 
noxious  insects  with  which  to  feed 
their  young ;  but  no  !  as  the  once 
potato  -  fed  immigrants  now  de- 
mand, and  get,  the  finest  meat  in 
the  markets,  so  do  the  sparrows 
levy  on  the  finest  fruits  in  the 
orchards.  Deer,  too,  have  been 
introduced  in  places,  and  trouble 
farmers  somewhat.  An  old  friend 
of  mine  informed  me  that  when  he 
complained  of  the  deer  trespassing 
on  his  hay  crops,  he  was  coolly  in- 
formed by  their  introducer  that 
he  had  better  drive  them  to  the 
pound,  as  he  would  any  other 
trespassing  animal.  My  friend 
declined  the  job,  partly  flattered 
at  the  idea  that  at  his  age  he 
should  be  capable  of  the  feat. 

But  to  get  to  our  rabbits.  That 
part  of  Australia  to  which  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  more  particularly 
refer  is  known  as  Biverina,  so 
called  because  four  great  rivers 
flow  across  its  mighty  plain. 
These  are  (1)  the  Murray,  rising 
in  the  Australian  Alps  (snow-clad 
during  a  great  portion  of  the  year), 
and  flowing  west  to  the  ocean  in 
South  Australia;  and  next,  its  afflu- 
ents from  the  north — (2)  the  Mur- 
rumbidgee ;  (3)  the  Lachlan ;  and 
(4)  the  Darling,  rising  in  Queens- 
land. The  Murray  is  a  noble 
stream.  At  Euston,  a  small  town- 
ship on  its  northern  bank,  situated 
below  the  junction  of  the  Murrurn- 
bidgee,  but  above  that  of  the 
Darling,  the  volume  of  water  which 
yearly  passes  down  the  Murray  is 
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five  times  greater  than  that  which 
the  Thames  conducts  past  London 
Bridge.  At  all  times  the  Murray 
carries  a  fine  stream  of  water ;  but 
in  summer  it  is  in  some  places 
occasionally  fordable  by  horsemen, 
its  water  reaching  to  the  saddle- 
flaps.  In  ordinary  seasons  the 
spring  floods  make  it  half  a  mile 
wide,  with  deep  lagoons  stretching 
far  back  on  to  the  firm  soil  of  the 
plains.  The  soil  which  is  peri- 
odically flooded  is  called  Boxtree 
Country,  being  thickly  wooded 
by  a  variety  of  eucalyptus  bearing 
the  name  of  black  box.  It  is 
necessary  that  these  facts  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  as  that  Murray 
river  is  the  boundary  between  the 
colonies  of  New  South  Wales  and 
Victoria. 

At  the  141st  degree  of  east 
longitude  the  Murray  passes 
wholly  into  the  territory  of  South 
Australia.  The  Murray  river  is 
therefore  the  southern  boundary 
of  Biverina,  which  may  be  said  to 
commence  at  Tocumwal,  about 
ninety  miles  below  Albury,  at 
which  latter  town  the  Victorian 
and  New  South  Wales  railways 
meet  the  river  Murray. 

The  immense  plains  of  Biverina 
are  naturally  waterless,  except  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  these 
rivers  which  cross  them.  After 
the  great  floods  which  occasionally 
but  irregularly  occur,  there  are, 
in  places,  large  lakes  and  lagoons 
which  are  filled  by  flood  -  waters 
flowing  out  along  irregular  chan- 
nels. As  the  rivers  fall,  these 
channels  reconduct  the  flood-waters 
to  the  rivers;  the  lakes  and  lagoons 
serve  as  what  are  named  compen- 
sation-ponds, and  assist  to  keep 
the  rivers  up  to  a  high  level.  These 
returning  flood-waters  are  carefully 
and  skilfully  dealt  with  by  the 
adjoining  sheep  -  farmers  (Crown 
lessees),  who,  in  various  ways  and 
at  great  expense,  retain  them  for 
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their  stock.  But  the  lawful  right 
thus  to  retain  or  use  them  is  un- 
defined, and  has  been  the  source 
of  constant  disputes  between  the 
several  Crown  lessees  whose  hold- 
ings are  bounded  by  these  inter- 
mittent streams  :  there  have  been 
many  actions  at  law  connected 
with  their  rights  or  supposed 
rights.  Latterly  the  matter  has 
received  the  attention  of  a  Royal 
Water  Commission — but  of  course, 
as  usual,  after  the  mischief  has 
been  done.  The  matter  at  present 
stands  thus :  on  these  arid  barren 
Riverina  plains  (whereon  natur- 
ally not  even  a  mouse  could  exist) 
there  are  pastured  at  present  some 
twenty  or  twenty-five  millions  of 
high-class  merino  sheep.  These 
sheep  are  being  gradually  eaten 
out  by  rabbits.  In  spite  of  all 
endeavours  to  the  contrary,  these 
said  rabbits  are  gradually  increas- 
ing in  numbers.  I  write  of  course 
in  a  great  degree  from  recollection 
—from  statements  made  in  jour- 
nals of  the  day  which  remain  un- 
contradicted.  But  one  fact  prov- 
ing what  rabbits  can  do  I  can 
positively  vouch  for.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  this  is  only 
one  of  many  which  could  be  ad- 
duced. On  the  south  bank  of 
the  river  Murray,  consequently  in 
the  colony  of  Victoria,  there  is  a 
station  named  Kulkyne,  which  has 
about  twenty  miles  frontage  to 
that  river.  The  holding  extends 
far  back  into  arid,  naturally  worth- 
less, waterless  country.  On  that 
station,  by  skilful  management 
and  by  command  of  capital,  there 
came  to  be  pastured  on  it  about 
110,000  sheep.  When  I,  two  or 
three  years  ago,  visited  that  sta- 
tion, I  found  that  the  stock  de- 
pasturing it  had  shrunk  to  1200 
sheep,  dying  in  a  paddock  at  the 
homestead  :  110,000  sheep  to  1200 
sheep  !  The  rabbits  had  to  account 
for  the  deficiency.  The  rabbits 
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could  not  tlien  cross  the  river  into 
New  South  Wales  in  search  of 
fresh  fields  and  pastures  new ;  per- 
haps they  had  not  yet  learned  to 
swim  !  On  that  station  they  had 
eaten  up  and  destroyed  all  the 
grass  and  herbage ;  they  had 
barked  all  the  edible  shrubs  and 
bushes,  and  had  latterly  them- 
selves began  to  perish  in  thou- 
sands. 

But  to  return  to  New  South 
Wales,  in  which  Riverina  is  situ- 
ated. The  powers  that  were  there- 
in looked  complacently  on  whilst 
all  this  was  going  on  within  a  gun- 
shot of  them  :  they  were  warned 
again  and  again  of  what  must 
surely  happen  if  prompt,  decisive 
steps  were  not  at  once  taken.  The 
idea  of  rabbits  doing  any  great 
harm  was  scouted  :  neither  in  Vic- 
toria nor  in  New  South  Wales  was 
the  Eiicalyptus  dumosa  country 
understood,  nor  would  the  Gov- 
ernment take  steps  to  investigate 
what  was  told  them  of  the  matter 
until  the  mischief  became  almost 
irreparable.  The  squatters  (Crown 
lessees  with  uncertain  tenures) 
would  not  call  out  stinking  fish  for 
sale.  They  were,  at  any  rate,  too 
busy  with  the  present  to  think 
much  about  the  future — they  were 
too  busy  about  securing  permanent 
water  for  their  stock  "  out  back," 
to  think  much  about  what  was 
creeping  on  to  them.  The  more 
far-sighted  ones  stocked  up  their 
runs  to  their  very  greatest  capa- 
city in  good  seasons,  and  sold  out 
these  overstocked  runs  to  new  be- 
ginners, leaving  the  battle  to  be 
fought  by  their  successors.  If 
they  thought  much  about  the 
future  at  all  as  regarded  rabbits, 
they  believed  that  the  river  would 
stop  the  advancing  enemy;  and  so 
it  did  for  some  years.  They  never 
dreamed  of  the  flank  attack  which 
would  proceed  from  South  Austra- 
lia, whence  the  enemy  was  advanc- 
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ing  along  the  north  bank  of  the 
river  Murray — slowly  but  surely 
advancing.  In  military  parlance, 
their  right  flank  was  turned. 

The  rabbits  in  South  Australia 
were  no  doubt  introduced  in  the 
same   way   as   in   Victoria.      The 
kindly  parents  liked  to  see   their 
children's  lop  -  eared  pets  hopping 
about.     If  a  pair  of  them  now  and 
again   got   into   the  garden,   why 
that   was   only   a   case  of  stewed 
rabbit  for  dinner  now  and  again. 
By-and-by  these  South  Australian 
rabbits   began  to  creep  up  along 
the  limestone  banks  of  the  Murray, 
in  which  they  found  kindly  shelter. 
I  am  told  that  the  South  Austral- 
ian   rabbits   which    have   reached 
Riverina   show  distinct  traces  of 
the   pet   animals  :  they  are  often 
lop  -  eared     and     party  -  coloured, 
quite   unlike   the    bold  grey  ones 
which  have  arrived  from  Victoria ; 
no  doubt,  in  time  all  will  throw 
back   to   the  original  type.     But 
after  the  Victorian  colonists  had 
settled  down,  they  were  determined 
to  have  the  real  grey  wild  English 
rabbit.      It   is    currently  believed 
that  a  few  pairs  of  grey  rabbits 
turned  out  near  Geelong,  to  estab- 
lish a  warren,  have  done  all  the 
mischief.     That  I  hardly  believe, 
but    it    does    not   much    matter 
whence  the  plague  has  proceeded. 
Suffice  it  to  mark,  that  when  they 
were  turned  out  to  shift  for  them- 
selves, to  be  fruitful  and  to  multi- 
ply, they  could  not  spread  them- 
selves south — that  the  ocean  for- 
bade.    As  their  increase  pressed 
on  their  means  of  subsistence,  the 
rabbits    were    obliged    to    travel 
north  to  find  it.     This  they  gradu- 
ally did,  almost  unnoticed.     It  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  Master 
Bunny  works   and   travels  in  the 
night  when  the  decent  men  whom 
he  is  ruining  are  asleep  ;  hardly  a 
sign    of    him    is   visible    by    day. 
Travellers    by    the     night    mail- 
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coaches  along  the  south  bank  of 
the  liver  Murray  have  described 
the  noise  made  by  the  rabbits,  as 
they  cleared  off  from  the  advanc- 
ing gleaming  coach-lights,  as  some- 
thing like  the  pattering  of  a  hail- 
storm. But  that  was  years  ago. 
Since  then  the  greater  number  of 
them  have  died  of  starvation,  have 
been  destroyed,  or  have  emigrated 
to  those  happier  regions  north  of 
the  river.  What  their  increase  in 
those  happier  regions  might  well 
have  been,  what  it  probably  may 
have  been,  and  how  it  may  be 
materially  checked,  I  propose  to 
show. 

I  have  heard  people  holding 
forth  about  the  extermination  of 
rabbits — that  is  now  utterly  im- 
possible. Checked  they  may  be, 
and  the  utter  ruin  of  the  pastoral 
interests  in  New  South  Wales  may 
thus  be  averted;  but  after  the 
headway  that  the  rabbits  have 
made,  it  will  be  long  ere  any  great 
decrease  can  be  visible.  In  any 
case,  the  subsequent  guarding  of  the 
paddocks  must  be  a  constant  and 
heavy  drain  on  the  possible  profits 
derivable  from  depasturing  them. 
I  have  asserted,  and  again  insist- 
ingly  assert,  that  the  climate  and 
the  pastures  of  Riverina  are  most 
favourable  to  the  increase  of  all 
animals,  man  perhaps  excepted. 
The  periodic  droughts  form^the 
only  drawback.  The  intervals  be- 
tween them  have  not  yet  been 
clearly  calculated,  although  an  ap- 
proximation has  been  made. 

The  first  thing  which  falls  to 
be  done  when  forming  a  station 
on  one  of  these  dry  blocks  of 
country,  is  to  secure  a  supply  of 
water  for  the  stock  about  to  de- 
pasture it.  When  that  necessary 
has  been  secured,  it  is  found 
(naturally  enough,  when  one  comes 
to  think  of  it)  that  the  animals 
native  to  the  country  use  such 
water-supply  also.  It  is  generally 
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believed  that  they  suffer  and  dis- 
appear when  the  white  man  arrives. 
It  is  not  so  at  all,  but  quite  the 
contrary.  The  animals  peculiar 
to  Australia  throve  and  increased 
to  an  alarming  degree  by  means 
of  the  very  improvements  which 
the  intruding  white  man  made  for 
the  use  of  the  flocks  which  he 
introduced.  Of  course  one  does 
not  expect  to  meet  kangaroos  or 
emus  in  the  streets  of  Melbourne 
or  Sydney.  But  for  every  one  of 
them  that  were  to  be  found  in 
Riverina,  say  forty  years  ago, 
there  were  at  least  ten  to  be 
found  in  the  year  1880,  and  so 
remained  until  Master  Bunny 
began  to  show  himself  as  a  factor 
in  the  question.  It  is  the  fecun- 
dity in  the  whole  animal  creation 
which  makes  it  so  difficult  to  deal 
with  the  rabbit ;  but  by  means  of 
that  fecundity  we  may  find  the 
solution.  We  may  introduce  a 
fecund  harmless  animal  which  in 
its  turn  shall  destroy  the  rabbit. 
Such  animals  are  to  be  found  in 
Australia,  but  they  require  pro- 
tection, and  not  the  persecution 
to  which  they  have  been  hitherto 
subjected. 

The  figures  and  facts  which  I 
am  about  to  quote  may  be  so 
startling  to  any  reader  who  is  not 
acquainted  with  Australia,  that  I 
must  ask  him  to  pause  occasion- 
ally and  to  think  over  the  explana- 
tions as  I  go  along.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  we  had  in- 
truded ourselves  into  Australia, 
which  had  got  on  very  well  with- 
out us ;  that  is  to  say,  that  in  the 
course  of  ages  a  certain  order  or 
balance  of  nature  had  adjusted 
itself  within  that  island.  We 
came,  and  in  a  variety  of  ways 
we  disturbed  that  balance.  Thus, 
the  Australian  aboriginal  had 
spread  himself  along  these  River- 
ine water-courses,  and  found  his 
food  in  their  waters,  or  within  the 


timbered  belts  which  lined  their 
banks.  He  brought  with  him 
man's  faithful  friend,  the  dog, 
which,  in  that  vast  territory,  to 
a  certain  extent  threw  off  his 
allegiance,  and  became  that  wild 
animal  known  to  us  as  the  dingo 
or  native  dog.  I  do  not  profess 
to  be  much  of  a  naturalist,  but  I 
believe  that  the  dingo  was  the 
only  non  -  marsupial  quadruped 
which  we  found  on  the  island  of 
Australia  when  we  took  possession 
of  it.  At  that  time,  on  the  arid 
plains  of  Riverina,  the  main  fac- 
tors of  the  balance  of  nature 
were — (1)  the  Australian  savage 
(dubbed  aboriginal),  (2)  his  half- 
tamed  dog,  and  (3)  the  emanci- 
pated dingo.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  whole  island,  but  in 
other  portions  of  it  it  is  not  so 
plainly  visible.  There  was  very 
seldom  any  water  on  these  plains, 
except  within  the  timbered  banks 
and  bends  of  the  rivers.  The 
fauna  could  not  feed  out  beyond 
reach  of  water,  consequently  they 
were  nearly  always  within  easy 
reach  of  their  enemies  (the  man 
and  his  dog),  who  managed  to 
keep  their  number  down.  Birds 
of  prey  also  helped  in  this,  but 
not  materially  so.  The  grasses, 
not  being  closely  eaten  down,  be- 
came luxuriantly  ripe,  and  an  easy 
prey  to  the  fires  kindled  by  the 
aboriginal  "firestick."  These  were 
started  probably  to  insure  a  sward 
of  tempting  young  grass  to  lure 
the  kangaroos  to  their  fate;  but 
their  first  consequence  was  that 
any  young  trees,  germinating  from 
shed  eucalyptus  -  seeds,  were  at 
once  destroyed,  there  being  no 
heavy  -  footed  animals  to  tread 
them  into  the  soil.  As  they  lay 
on  the  surface,  they  were  at  once 
scotched  off.  Nowadays  these  ripe 
seeds  dropped  from  the  trees  are 
trodden  into  the  soil  by  grazing 
cattle,  and  then,  germinating,  form 
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the  dense  forests  and  scrubs  of 
which  graziers  so  much  complain. 
For  we,  with  our  sheep  and  cattle, 
appear  on  the  scene,  and  all  be- 
comes changed. 

Since  the  year  1848  Crown 
tenants  have  been  busied  in  tak- 
ing up  the  frontage  along  the 
rivers ;  and  as  that  became  stock- 
ed up,  they  began  to  excavate 
tanks,  to  sink  wells,  and  otherwise 
to  make  available  the  waterless 
back  portions  of  the  holdings 
within  their  described  boundary- 
lines.  The  dingoes  played  havoc 
with  the  sheep,  which  were  now 
turned  loose  into  paddocks  fenced 
in  to  hold  them.  Enough  shep- 
herds could  not  be  procured 
to  tend  them  in  the  manner  un- 
til then  adopted.  Mounted  men, 
called  "  boundary  riders,"  took 
charge  of  the  sheep  turned  into 
the  large  paddocks.  The  native 
dogs  naturally  preferred  the  easily 
caught  sheep  to  the  swift  and 
powerful  kangaroos.  Then  came 
to  be  delivered  the  first  blow  to 
the  balance  of  nature — viz.,  the 
destruction  of  the  dingoes.  By 
running  them  down  by  greyhounds 
and  by  poisoned  baits,  they  were 
gradually  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
But  then  the  kangaroo  stepped 
in.  Freed  from  their  aforetime  en- 
emy the  dingo,  and  supplied  with 
water  from  the  squatters'  own 
tanks  and  wells,  they  rapidly  be- 
came numerous  and  troublesome. 
This  could  hardly  have  been  ex- 
pected, for  the  doe  has  but  one 
young  one  at  a  birth,  and  that 
occurs  but  twice  a-year,  I  believe. 
Yet  I  can  give  two  instances  of 
such  rapid  increase  which  came 
within  my  own  knowledge.  In 
1851  I  had  occasion  to  visit  a 
station  in  Riverina  which  was 
stocked  with  cattle.  I  had  a 
couple  of  kangaroo-dogs  with  me. 
As  I  was  leaving,  my  friend  asked 
me  to  chain  them  under  my  buggy, 


as  I  had  to  cross  the  Red  Plain,  on 
which  there  were  generally  two  or 
three  couple  of  kangaroos  to  be 
seen,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  have 
them  killed.  He  had  often  to 
drive  across  that  plain  with  his 
wife,  and  she  took  great  delight  in 
seeing  the  creatures  hopping  about. 
I  respected  his  wish,  and  I  duly 
saw  the  kangaroos.  That  station 
was  afterwards  sold  by  my  friend, 
who  stocked  it  up  with  sheep. 
The  kangaroos,  by  1875,  had  become 
a  dreadful  nuisance,  not  only  there 
but  on  every  place  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. It  became  necessary 
that  they  should  be  destroyed ; 
and  in  order  that  the  remedy 
should  be  efficacious,  action  was 
taken  as  nearly  as  possible  simul- 
taneously at  the  various  stations 
in  the  vicinity.  Drives  were  or- 
ganised, and  the  poor  creatures 
were  driven  into  strong  yards 
and  therein  shot.  On  the  sta- 
tion above  indicated  more  than 
twenty  thousand  were  thus  dis- 
posed of  within  a  few  months. 
Again,  on  quite  a  moderate-sized 
station  with  about  35,000  sheep, 
about  fifty  miles  from  the  one 
above  referred  to,  I  saw  by  the 
station-books  that  six  thousand 
kangaroo  had  been  killed  and  paid 
for  within  six  months.  Dogs  and 
rifles  were  used  in  this  case,  the 
hunter  retaining  the  skins.  The 
hunters  were  still  in  full  employ- 
ment. On  my  journey  up  the 
river,  I,  missing  the  river-road,  got 
out  into  the  sheep-paddocks,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  that  there  were 
still  as  many  kangaroo  as  sheep 
within  them.  After  this  kangaroo- 
ing  had  gone  on  for  a  time,  squat- 
ters began  to  hope  that  peace 
and  plenty  would  reign  on  their 
holdings ;  but 

"  Man   never    is,    but    always    to    be 
blessed." 

The  rabbits  entered  on  the  scene. 
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If  I  havo  carried  my  reader's 
attention  with  me,  he  will  remem- 
ber that  I  described  how  the  grey 
wild  rabbit  of  England  had  begun 
from  the  south  coast  to  fight  his 
way  steadily  north  across  Aus- 
tralia. But,  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  not  to  be  denied  that,  at  various 
places  within  Riverina,  attempts 
had  been  made  to  establish  the 
rabbit  as  a  denizen  of  the  soi). 
These  attempts  never  were  suc- 
cessful. I  observed  one  case  on 
the  Bilibung  Creek,  where  an 
old  Devonshire  gentleman  tried 
hard  so  to  establish  them  :  again 
and  again,  after  each  failure,  he 
renewed  the  attempt.  He  was 
well  up  in  years,  and  did  not  do 
much  more  than  attend  to  his 
rabbits.  He  was  delighted  when, 
after  some  slight  alarm,  they  would 
scamper  home  from  the  grassy 
banks  of  the  creek,  and  seek 
friendly  shelter  beneath  the  hay- 
stacks. Under  them  he  thought 
that  they  would  breed  undisturbed. 
Again,  at  various  sandhills  on  the 
Murrumbidgee,  near  Balranald, 
there  were  a  few  pet  stray  rabbits 
burrowing  about ;  also  on  some 
sandhills  near  the  river  Darling, 
at  Wentworth.  These  the  lads 
from  the  neighbouring  townships 
easily  kept  under  by  means  of 
their  guns  and  dogs.  In  fact,  the 
rabbits  to  that  extent  were  for 
years  a  source  of  pleasurable  ex- 
citement. 

Now  I  come  to  the  question, 
How  was  it  that  the  rabbits  were 
thus  kept  down  for  years  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  river  Murray 
— i.e.,  in  Riverina  ?  My  answer  is, 
that  they  were  kept  down  by  one 
of  their  natural  Australian  foes, 
the  iguana,  and  by  their  imported 
foe,  the  domestic  cat, — this  latter 
becoming  in  time  as  wild  as  the 
former.  And  I  confidently  be- 
lieve that,  once  we  can  check  the 
rabbit  increase  a  little,  these,  their 


natural  foes,  will  completely  master 
them.  A  little  delicate  manage- 
ment must  obtain,  of  course,  and 
there  will  be  some  outlay  required, 
but  much  less  than  under  the  pre- 
sent ruinous  system,  whose  result 
is  nil.  I  confidently  believe  that 
in  no  other  way  can  this  plague 
be  coped  with.  The  very  manner 
in  which  the  rabbits  appeared  in 
Riverina — so  suddenly  destructive 
— proves,  in  my  opinion,  the  truth 
of  my  hypothesis.  For  they  did 
not,  by  degrees,  spread  out  from 
small  centres,  as  I  have  shown  that 
they  might  have  done ;  they  came 
with  a  devastating  rush.  How 
the  impetus  given  to  them — how 
the  long-threatened  stroke  was  at 
last  dealt — is  easily  understood 
by  persons  familiar  with  the  sea- 
sons. From  the  southern  coast 
of  Victoria  these  hordes  had  tra- 
velled on  still  north,  until  they 
were  stopped  by  the  river  Murray. 
In  the  grassy  bends  of  that  river 
they  fixed  themselves  on  lands 
sometimes  twenty  feet  under  wa- 
ter, yet  at  other  times  clothed 
with  rich  swards  of  grass  and 
herbs ;  they  crept  round  the  dry 
ends  of  deep  lagoons  which  in 
ordinary  years  enclose  islands : 
the  soil  is  soft  and  well  adapted 
for  burrowing.  They  got  out  on 
to  the  extreme  northern  points  of 
the  Victorian  territory — nay,  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  some 
of  them  had  annexed  several  small 
islands  in  the  river,  which  appeal  ed 
when  the  waters  were  low.  Then 
the  long -delayed  flood  came  at 
last :  with  a  clean  sweep  over  the 
salient  Victorian  capes,  it  carried 
the  rabbits  in  heaps  on  to  the 
northern  (Riverina)  shores.  All 
animals  (except  man)  can  swim 
when  needs  must  be ;  even  barn- 
door fowls  and  kangaroos  manage 
in  a  fashion.  Thousands — tens  of 
thousands  of  these  Victorian  rab- 
bits must  have  been  drowned,  but 
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enough  survived  to  establish  them- 
selves firmly  on  Riverina  territory 
at  different  places.  There  they 
recruited  their  energies  and  ga- 
thered their  forces  until  they  set 
off  again  north — for  north  is  still 
their  aim.  I  think  that  this  has 
become  an  instinctive  desire.  I 
hope  that  it  has,  for  in  such  case 
it  will  make  their  destruction  so 
much  the  easier. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  pause  here 
and  endeavour  to  learn  why  rab- 
bits keep  marching  on.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  they  are  pressing  on 
for  fresh  pastures.  It  is  not  so 
at  all.  For  this  army  is  on  the 
march,  and  is  to  be  viewed  under 
quite  a  different  light  than  if  they 
had  made  a  permanent  settlement 
in  the  country  which  they  have 
overrun. 

When  he  was  a  boy,  did  any  one 
of  my  readers  ever  keep  pet  rabbits  ? 
If  he  did,  he  may  remember  that 
we  were  taught  to  keep  the  buck 
rabbit  in  a  box  by  himself :  we 
were  told  that  he  would  eat  the 
young  ones  if  he  got  among  them. 
Nevertheless,  we  were  to  put  the 
buck  into  the  doe's  box  as  soon  as 
the  young  ones  were  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  This  visit  by 
the  buck  was  just  to  keep  all  in 
good-humour.  Now  we  know  that 
this  was  in  part  a  fable,  but  not 
altogether  so.  The  buck  does  kill 
the  young  ones  if  he  can  get  at 
them  when  they  are  very  young, 
and  the  does  are  aware  of  this  his 
propensity.  Thus  it  happens  that, 
in  a  state  of  freedom,  after  the 
does  have  had  intercourse  with  the 
males  and  find  themselves  preg- 
nant, they  slip  away  from  the 
males  and  press  on  in  a  northerly 
direction.  The  deserted  bucks  lie 
quietly  by  until  some  other  drove 
of  mateless  does  passes  up  to 
them  from  the  south,  after  having 
kindled.  Here  they  again  mate, 
and  the  does  again  pass  on  north 
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to  kindle  in  safety.  That  north- 
erly march  has  *iow  reached  the 
borders  of  Queensland,  some  hun- 
dreds of  miles  from  where  they 
crossed  the  river  Murray.  What 
I  advise  is  this,  that  this  instinct 
of  theirs  should  be  utilised;  no 
attempt  should  be  made  to  stop 
them,  which  would  now  be  an  im- 
possibility :  their  march  should  only 
be  stayed.  Let  them  pass  along 
north.  The  timber  fences  which 
bear  east  and  west  should  be  fitted 
with  rabbit-proof  wire-netting  in 
approved  fashion — i.e.,  with  eight 
or  nine  inches  of  the  wire-netting 
laid  out  south,  pinned  down,  and 
then  lightly  covered  with  soil. 
From  these  wire  -  fitted  fences, 
stays  (colonial  breaks)  should  be 
run  down  south  every  mile  or 
two ;  they  need  not  be  long 
(twenty  chains  would  suffice),  but 
they  should  be  carefully  fitted  with 
netting,  pinned  down,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  east  and  west  fences. 
The  rabbits  arriving  at  the  fences 
cannot  at  once  get  north  by  bur- 
rowing under  such  fences,  but 
they  will  travel  along  them  until 
they  reach  a  break  ;  they  will  run 
along  it  until  they  again  meet  the 
fence,  and  in  the  angles,  formed 
by  the  fences  and  the  breaks, 
there  should  be  swinging  or  fall- 
ing traps  through  which  the  rab- 
bits should  be  able  to  pass  under 
the  wired  fence.  These  traps 
should  discharge  the  rabbits  pass- 
ing through  them  into  pitfalls 
fitted  up  to  receive  and  retain 
them.  These  pitfalls  must  be 
periodically  visited  by  mounted 
men  told  off  for  that  purpose. 

The  foregoing  is  a  mere  sketch. 
There  are  plenty  of  clever  practi- 
cal men  among  the  sheep-farmers 
of  Australia  who  can  carry  out 
(and  improve  upon)  the  hints 
given.  The  main  idea  is,  that  as 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  stop  the 
march  of  the  rabbits,  they  should 
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always  have  a  seemingly  clear  way 
before  them  ;  that  they  must  be 
constantly  disturbed  in  and  hunted 
out  of  the  southern  parts  of  the 
paddocks,  but  never  obstructed  in 
the  northern,  and  never  closely 
dealt  with  until  they  run  through 
the  traps  into  the  pitfalls,  out  of 
which  escape  should  be  made  im- 
possible. 

To  justify  this  expensive  pro- 
cedure, it  is,  of  course,  presup- 
posed that  the  natural  defence 
afforded  by  the  river  Murray  has 
been  built  up  again.  It  has  once 
been  stormed  by  Master  Bunny — 
that  should  never  be  allowed  to  oc- 
cur again.  It  will  be  more  easily 
defended  now,  for  agencies  in  Vic- 
toria are  actively  at  work  keeping 
down  the  pest.  The  various  Vic- 
torian Shire  Councils  seem  to  be 
zealous  in  the  matter,  and  in  time 
their  efforts  must  tell.  But  that 
is  a  contingency  upon  which  New 
South  Wales  has  no  right  to  de- 
pend. A  wire  rabbit-proof  fence, 
with  breaks,  swing-traps,  and  pit- 
falls, should  be  run  along  the 
north  bank  of  the  river,  following 
its  course  in  a  general  way  west 
to  the  eastern  boundary  of  South 
Australia.  That  wire  rabbit-proof 
fence  should  be  some  miles  back 
from  the  river,  and  existing  fences 
might  be  utilised  for  the  purpose ; 
it  should,  if  possible,  be  north  of 
the  main  roads  which  run  down 
the  course  of  the  river,  and  it 
might  well  commence  about  To- 
cumwal. 

The  country  between  the  river 
Murray  and  this  rabbit  -  proof 
fence  should  be  closely  watched 
by  the  Board  of  Sheep  Directors, 
under  whose  control  the  arrange- 
ments should  be  carried  out — 
under  them,  or  some  other  body 
of  a  similar  character.  There 
should  be  a  guiding  central 
authority  certainly,  for  it  is  not 
a  question  which  affects  pas- 
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toralists  only  —  it  affects  every 
one  in  Australia,  and  money  will 
be  required  to  carry  out  any 
scheme  which  may  be  fixed  upon. 
That  guiding  authority  must  be 
the  'New  South  Wales  Executive, 
of  course.  But  the  Directors  of 
the  Sheep  Boards — the  more  im- 
mediately and  directly  interested 
persons — should  have  the  practical 
working  out  of  any  scheme  which 
may  be  adopted.  When  did  a 
farmer  in  Great  Britain  ever  get 
his  barns  cleared  —  thoroughly 
cleared — from  rats  ?  I  may  safely 
write — never.  There  were  always 
a  few  "left  to  breed."  Many  of 
the  rabbiters  hitherto  employed  in 
New  South  Wales  have  been  smart 
fellows,  but  the  best  of  them  never 
would  have  killed  that  "last  rab- 
bit "  about  which  we  heard  so 
much.  When  scalps  got  scarce, 
these  rabbiters  insisted  on  being 
shifted  out  to  more  rabbity 
country.  In  fact,  the  whole 
working  of  the  Rabbit  Act  hith- 
erto has  been  a  grand  and  expen- 
sive mistake ;  it  has  been  a  direct 
incentive  to  the  propagation  of 
the  pest.  That  might  have  been 
foretold,  and  was  so.  It  might 
have  been  different  had  all  the 
people  employed  sternly  done 
their  duty,  and  had  there  not 
been  so  much  centralisation,  and 
so  much  pen-and-ink  work  about 
its  working  —  probably  unavoid- 
able under  the  phases  it  had 
assumed. 

In  any  new  scheme  to  be  adopted 
there  should  be  one  clear  fiat 
issued :  There  shall  be  no  more 
rabbit  scalps  (or  skins)  paid  for. 
The  destruction  of  rabbits  should 
be  looked  upon  as  a  paramount 
duty — a  disagreeable  one,  no  doubt, 
but  of  most  urgent  necessity.  It 
has,  in  plain  words,  come  to  this — 
that  rabbits  must  be  utterly  sub- 
dued in  New  South  Wales,  or  the 
colonists  must  once  more  withdraw 
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themselves  into  the  county  of  Cum- 
berland, and  therein  quietly  await 
the  wearing  out  of  the  pest.  That 
time  will  arrive  :  when  all  vegeta- 
tion has  been  utterly  destroyed, 
the  rabbits  must  lay  themselves 
down  and  die.  To  persons  who 
fugitively  glance  at  the  matter, 
this  may  appear  to  be  a  gross 
exaggeration.  It  is  not  so.  It 
is  only  a  question  of  time — of  a 
year  or  two — one  way  or  another. 
Just  about  the  time  that  the  rab- 
bits fairly  made  their  appearance 
north  of  the  Murray  river,  I 
remember  that  the  lessee  of 
Tapio  Bun  told  me  that  he  had 
somewhere  read,  that  from  one 
pair  of  rabbits  in  one  year  there 
would  be  a  progeny  of  sixty  thou- 
sand. Now  my  friend  must  either 
have  forgotten  what  he  had  read 
or  his  authority  was  a  bad  one. 
Alas !  sixty  thousand  is  soon  reach- 
ed, but  not  in  one  year — not  quite 
so :  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances  that  is  quite  impos- 
sible. I  have,  however,  made  a 
computation  which  includes  all 
sorts  of  allowances  as  against  the 
increase.  I  will  not  trouble  the 
reader  with  the  items ;  but  I  find 
that  in  the  fifth  year  there  might 
well  have  sprung  from  the  original 
couple  no  less  than  one  million 
and  five  hundred  thousand  rabbits. 
As  there  may  probably  have  been 
hundreds  of  couples  swept  across 
the  Murray  into  Biverina  seven 
or  eight  years  ago,  I  leave  the 
reader  to  ponder  the  matter.  It 
is  asserted,  truly  enough  no  doubt, 
that  there  is  a  law  of  nature  by 
which  that  increase  is  kept  within 
certain  bounds — for  rabbits  have 
their  enemies  which  prey  on  them. 
That  is  true  in  the  abstract : 
but  in  Biverina  these  useful  ene- 
mies of  the  rabbits  are  carefully 
destroyed  by  the  rabbit -trappers. 
These  men  are  determined  that 
the  rabbits  shall  remain  for 
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their  peculiar  benefit,  and  take 
active  means  to  secure  that  result. 
How  they  manage  this,  and  how 
they  provide  for  successive  crops 
of  rabbits  for  themselves,  must 
form  the  subject  of  further  ex- 
planation. In  the  meantime,  each 
Australian  who  reads  these  lines 
should  determine  to  use  his  in- 
fluence to  stop  payment  for  rabbit 
scalps  (or  skins).  Such  payments 
actually  propagate  the  dreaded 
evil.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  im- 
possible to  prevent  a  sheep-farmer 
from  throwing  away  his  money  if 
he  so  choose.  But  one  and  all 
should  protest  against  any  more 
money  going  from  the  public 
treasury  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
for  rabbits  destroyed.  This  trap- 
ping of  rabbits  has  been  such  a 
source  of  wealth — such  an  unex- 
pected one — for  loafing  tramps,  for 
country  storekeepers,  and  for  bush 
publicans,  that  there  is  sure  to  be 
a  great  outcry  at  the  stopping  of 
supplies.  But  let  the  sheep-farmer 
employ  a  superior  class  of  men 
henceforth  with  whom  to  fight  the 
rabbits.  Where  the  rabbits  have 
firmly  established  themselves  by 
burrowing,  let  the  paddocks  be 
cleared  of  them  by  contract.  Let 
the  rabbits'  natural  enemies  be 
once  more  protected  instead  of 
being  persecuted  as  hitherto,  then 
we  shall  find  the  balance  of  nature 
restored,  and  no  more  rabbits  come 
to  the  front  than  we  can  find  a 
legitimate  use  for. 

I  have  so  far  endeavoured  to 
describe  the  march  northward  of 
the  grey  rabbits  turned  loose  near 
Geelong  in  Victoria,  the  most 
southern  of  the  Australian  colo- 
nies ;  their  crossing  of  the  river 
Murray  above  the  junction  of  the 
river  Darling  therewith,  and  their 
invasion  of  the  district  familiarly 
known  as  Biverina.  I  have  pointed 
out  how  the  rabbits  already  within 
Biverina  might  be  so  dealt  with 
3i 
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as  greatly  to  mitigate  the  evil — 
whereupon  they  might  be  in  a 
great  degree  left  to  the  mercy  of 
their  natural  enemies.  But  in 
order  to  cause  that  plan  to  be 
successful,  the  co-operation  of  Vic- 
toria must  be  secured.  This  co- 
operation, I  think,  may  be  depend- 
ed upon,  if  only  from  motives  of 
self  -  preservation.  But  lest  it 
should  be  only  partially  rendered, 
I  have  recommended  that  a  line 
of  wired  fencing  should  be  carried 
down  a  few  miles  north  of  the 
river  Murray,  and  parallel  with 
that  stream,  in  a  general  way,  so 
that  any  straggling  rabbits  from 
Victoria,  crossing  the  river,  should 
be  dealt  with  ere  they  got  too  far 
out.  I  may  here  particularly  point 
out  that  that  fence  must  be,  if 
possible,  some  miles  away  from 
the  roads  ordinarily  used  by  loaf- 
ing tramps  or  ci-devant  trappers. 
From  sheer  mischief  they  would 
soon  destroy  the  traps  and  have 
the  rabbits '  back  again.  The 
management  of  the  rabbits  must 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  Sheep 
Boards ;  and  the  matter  above 
alluded  to  they  will  have  to  watch 
closely — that  and  other  matters 
cognate  thereto. 

I  have  also  alluded  to  a  constant 
creeping  upwards  of  rabbits  from 
South  Australia,  along  both  banks 
of  the  river  Murray.  That  has 
become  a  serious  factor  in  the  rab- 
bit question.  After  the  influx  of 
the  Darling  therewith  (at  Went- 
worth),  the  Murray  becomes  such  a 
considerable  stream  that  there  is 
not  much  chance  of  rabbits  crossing 
over  it  until  it  is  well  within  the 
South  Australian  boundary-line, 
when  much  of  its  volume  has  been 
removed  by  evaporation  or  nitra- 
tion. That  boundary  is  some 
ninety  or  hundred  miles  below 
Wentworth.  The  area  between 
the  Darling  river,  the  river  Mur- 
ray, and  the  South  Australian 


boundary  is  already  pretty  full  of 
rabbits.  The  boundary  between 
South  Australia  and  New  South 
Wales  is  the  141st  degree  of  east 
longitude  bearing  north  from  the 
river  Murray,  and  has  been  already 
surveyed  and  fenced,  but  I  think 
the  fencing  is  not  wire-netted. 

The  fence  which  I  have  sug- 
gested as  proper  to  be  run  westerly, 
some  miles  out  from  and  parallel 
with  the  Murray  river,  should  be 
continued  across  the  Darling  river 
to  the  South  Australian  bound- 
ary, and  breaks  and  traps  in  it 
should  be  set  up,  as  formerly 
described.  The  facilities  of  work- 
ing the  trapping  successfully  in 
that  locality  are  very  great. 
Nearly  all  that  rabbit  -  infested 
frontage  is  liable  to  inundations  at 
uncertain  intervals,  which  cause 
most  of  the  rodents  to  clear  out  of 
it.  Such  of  them  as  may  have 
found  refuge  on  islands  may  be 
driven  out  by  what  are  called 
"  rouse-about  men "  landed  from 
boats,  which  are  easily  procurable. 
Strong  reserves  of  such  men  are, 
or  should  be,  kept  on  the  various 
stations.  The  fence  bearing  west- 
erly to  the  South  Australian  boun- 
dary should  pass  well  north  of 
Lake  Victoria ;  the  rabbits  inside 
of  it  would  be  always  well  on  the 
move,  and  easily  dealt  with  if  the 
traps  are  duly  attended  to. 

But,  as  regards  the  fenced 
boundary  -  line  between  the  two 
colonies,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  rabbits  which  reach  it 
have  come  out  of  the  South  Aus- 
tralian Murray  river  scrubs,  and 
their  line  of  march  has  been  latterly 
north-east.  But  the  same  method 
of  capture  will  be  successful.  The 
boundary  -  fence  should  be  hung 
with  wire-netting,  and  breaks,  if 
possible  at  every  mile  of  it,  should 
conduct  the  rabbits  into  pitfalls. 
But  in  this  case,  as  one  pitfall  is 
filled  from  New  South  Wales,  the 
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next  one  should  be  filled  from 
South  Australia.  Along  this  fence 
it  may  be  in  places  difficult  to  fit 
up  conducting  breaks,  as  there 
is,  for  about  sixty  or  seventy 
miles,  a  great  deal  of  scrub. 
Along  this  wire  fence  rabbits  are 
sure  to  travel  long  distances  in 
summer,  as  water  is  very  scarce. 
If  my  memory  does  not  fail  me, 
about  the  71 -mile  tree,  north  from 
the  river  Murray,  there  is  water 
generally  on  some  nice  little  plains 
suitable  for  a  camp  for  persons 
attending  to  the  breaks  and  traps. 
At  about  the  102  to  105  mile  peg, 
one  comes  again  to  open  fine 
country  on  the  Buckalow  Run, 
and  water  is  to  be  had  on  both 
sides  of  the  boundary.  Here  the 
pest  has  fine  room  to  spread  over 
a  country  suitable  to  it  in  every 
way. 

From  what  I  can  remember,  it 
is  about  eight  years  since  the 
rabbits,  crossing  the  Murray,  start- 
ed for  Queensland.  They  progress 
at  the  rate  of  about  fifty  miles  a- 
year,  apparently  as  the  result  of 
an  instinctive  impulse,  which,  pro- 
perly utilised,  should  lead  to  a 
perfect  solution  of  the  problem,  so 
far  as  Queensland  is  concerned — 
that  is  to  say,  if  it  be  not  already 
too  late. 

If,  three  or  four  years  ago,  the 
southern  boundary  of  Queensland 
had  been  fenced  with  wire-netting ; 
if  breaks  had  been  erected  at  every 
mile  or  two  along  that  fence,  to 
turn  the  travelling  rabbits  through 
traps  into  pitfalls ;  if  faithful  and 
intelligent  men  had  been  procur- 
ed, to  work  out  the  simple  sys- 
tem, —  then  that  colony  might 
have  scorned  the  possibility  of 
the  danger  now  threatening  her. 
Alas  !  it  may  be  too  late,  —  the 
rabbits  most  probably  are  within 
the  lines  of  Queensland ;  but  a 
second  parallel  may  be  drawn 
well  ahead  of  the  invaders  with 


good  effect.  It  is  all  a  question 
of  money.  In  any  case,  the  cost 
must  be  great, — but  it  is  either 
that  or  ruin. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  in  no 
way  pretend  to  suggest  a  method 
by  which  rabbits  could  be  "  exter- 
minated "  (that  is  the  word  which 
was  in  use  when  I  was  about  the 
rabbit-infested  district),  but  they 
can  be  brought  within  "  measur- 
able distance"  thereof,  and  may 
then  be  left  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  their  "  natural  enemies." 

I  have  used  that  phrase  more 
than  once,  and  now  define  it. 
Their  enemies  are  the  doniestic 
cat  turned  loose,  and  the  iguana. 
These  were  comparatively  plenti- 
ful at  one  time  ;  but  as  the  rabbit- 
trappers  soon  discovered  them  to 
be  their  natural  enemies,  they  have 
been  greatly  reduced  in  numbers. 
I  do  not  know  much  about  the 
generation  of  the  iguana,  but  am 
acquainted  with  their  destructive 
powers.  The  domestic  cat  is  well 
known  to  every  one,  but  few  are 
aware  what  it  can  do  in  this  rabbit 
question.  The  trappers  are,  how- 
ever. I  know  that  I  am  laying 
myself  open  to  the  charge  of 
"  damnable  iteration,"  but  I  can- 
not help  that.  It  is  because  I 
feel  so  very  strongly  that  I  write 
so  insistingly.  Some  of  my  readers 
may  recognise  opinions  which  they 
have  heard  me  long  ago  express. 
Have  my  words  proved  true  or 
not  1  That  is  the  way  I  put  it 
to  my  intimates  and  associates  of 
old.  Well,  then,  take  heed  to  my 
penned  words  once  more.  How 
often  have  some  of  you  heard  me 
ridicule  the  keeping  of  packs  of 
dogs  with  which  you  were  to  hunt 
up  the  rabbits !  Were  you  not 
told  that  the  remedy  would  be  an 
aggravation  of  the  disease  ?  that 
the  dogs  would  multiply  and  take 
the  bush,  where  they  would  kill 
sheep  wholesale  and  neglect  the 
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rabbits?  Has  that  not  come  to 
pass  ?  I  see  in  some  Riverina  news- 
papers lately  come  into  my  hands 
that  on  one  of  the  large  stations, 
not  far  from  Wentworth,  a  stand- 
ing reward  is  offered  of  five  shil- 
lings per  scalp  for  dogs  run  wild. 
In  one  of  my  latest  trips  across  the 
Riverina  plains,  in  company  with 
a  station  boundary-rider,  I  saw  a 
couple  of  cross-bred  greyhounds 
rounding  up  a  small  flock  of 
weaners.  The  boundary  -  rider 
made  off  for  them,  and  in  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  returned  with  a 
report  of  about  twenty  "  killed 
or  wounded."  How  often  during 
that  day  was  that  repeated  ? 
Were  not  these  dogs,  or  their 
parents,  imported  from  Adelaide, 
or  some  other  seaboard  town,  at  a 
cost  of  forty  shillings  a-head  and 
passage  paid  1  How  many  cats  or 
iguanas  may  not  these  dogs  have 
killed — animals  which  go  about  all 
night  working  for  you,  whilst  you 
and  your  dogs  are  asleep  ! 

I  have  written  above  that  the 
trappers  well  know  how  the  cat 
interferes  with  their  trade.  One 
instance  is  as  good  as  twenty. 
Within  my  knowledge  the  cats  at 
one  station  were  thus  dealt  with. 
The  trapper  marked  a  shallow 
burrow  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  head  station,  into  which  he 
knew  that  a  rabbit  had  entered, 
and  must  return  early  in  the 
evening.  He  put  a  spring  trap 
down  for  the  rabbit,  and  five  or 
six  more  traps  round  that  first  set 
one.  The  rabbit  was  caught  in 
coming  out,  and  squealed,  as 
usual,  when  seized  by  the  trap. 
The  station  cats,  aware  of  what 
the  squeal  meant,  made  for  the 
spot,  and  in  trying  to  seize  the 
rabbit,  two  of  them  were  caught 
and  knocked  on  the  head  by  the 
rabbiter.  Iguanas  are  killed  on 
every  possible  occasion  by  these 
men,  though  by  law  they  are  pro- 
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tected.  What  avails  a  paper  pro- 
tection when  there  is  not  a  human 
being  but  the  trapper  within  miles 
of  the  place  ?  There  are  other 
animals,  such  as  ferrets,  weasels, 
polecats,  «fec.,  which  might  be  fitly 
used  in  the  destruction  of  rabbits, 
but  I  do  not  propose  to  deal  with 
their  efficiency  at  present.  The 
dog  is  to  be  utterly  cast  aside. 
Fox-terriers  might  be  of  service  if 
they  could  be  kept  under  control. 
But  at  present  I  push  forward 
for  consideration  the  claims  of 
the  domestic  cat. 

First  and  foremost,  its  habits 
are  nocturnal.  When  the  rabbit 
starts  in  the  evening  twilight  in 
quest  of  his  food,  the  cat  rises  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  whole 
comparison  between  these  two  ani- 
mals may  be  summed  up  in  a  few 
words :  the  cat  is  credited  with 
ten  lives,  the  rabbit  has  barely 
one.  Hold  the  rabbit  up  by  his 
hind  legs, — he  can  be  killed  by  a 
single  blow  behind  his  ears  from 
your  open  hand.  The  cat  is  always 
on  the  qui  vive.  No  reptile  can 
approach  a  bush  cottage  without 
his  informing  you  of  it.  He  never 
fails  to  kill  any  moderately-sized 
snake  (say  thirty  inches  long),  if 
you  will  only  allow  him  to  attack 
it  in  his  own  way.  In  the  next 
place,  the  cat  seems  hardly  to  re- 
quire water  if  there  be  any  animal 
life  about ;  the  blood  of  its  victims 
seems  to  suffice  him.  I  have  once 
or  twice  come  across  them  out 
twenty  miles  from  any  water 
known  to  any  of  the  station  hands. 
When  running  thus  at  large,  the 
male  cat  assumes  the  air  and  de- 
meanour of  a  small  tiger,  and  all 
the  adults  of  the  tribe  can  preserve 
themselves  from  danger  by  the  use 
of  their  climbing  powers  ;  they  are 
not  fond  of  leaving  the  timber 
lands  far  behind  them.  But,  above 
all,  cats  do  not  hunt  merely  to  feed 
themselves;  they  hunt  as  we  do, 
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for  the  pleasure  of  hunting,  and 
are  often  satisfied  with  merely 
disabling  their  foe.  When  night 
falls,  and  it  can  see  clearly  about, 
it  marches  off,  sometimes  for  miles, 
to  return  to  its  home  at  dawn, 
ofttimes  laden  with  a  tit-bit  for  its 
master,  besides  food  for  the  kit- 
tens which  had  been  left  behind. 
Castration  does  not  diminish  their 
hunting  powers  and  courage ;  and 
I  have  seen  most  valiant  speci- 
mens. At  a  friend's  station  I 
knew  one  who,  during  nearly  every 
night,  brought  home  and  deposit- 
ed in  the  verandah  a  paddy-melon 
much  larger  than  an  ordinary  rab- 
bit. This  nightly  task  must  have 
evoked  a  wonderful  perseverance. 
Poor  fellow !  the  day  came  on  which 
there  was  no  game  brought  home. 
He  was  sought  for  far  and  near, 
but  was  never  seen  again.  My 
wife  had  a  favourite  "  Tommy " 
who  would  tackle  anything  in  the 
world,  I  think  (of  its  own  weight, 
be  it  understood).  That  which  he 
killed  he  used  to  bring  home  and 
deposit  by  night  under  her  couch, 
— the  door  being  generally  open. 
Rabbits  there  were  none  about  in 
those  days — he  and  a  few  others 
like  him  had  taken  care  of  that — 
but  I  have  known  him  to  bring  in 
a  water-hen  as  large  as  a  bantam, 
to  which  I  had  to  give  the  coup  de 
grace.  Thoughtful  creature !  He 
devoured  in  the  garden  the  bodies 
of  such  snakes  as  he  had  killed 
during  the  night,  but  left  their 
poison -laden  heads  on  the  gravel 
walks,  as  evidence  of  what  he  had 
done  for  us  during  the  hours  that 
we  were  sleeping. 

I  shall  not  refer  further  to 
the  cat  tribe,  but  only  here 
remind  the  sheep -farmer  of  the 
claims  of  this  humble  and  despised 
friend.  If  the  grazier  thinks  over 
the  matter,  he  will  discern  why  the 
cat  has  so  many  enemies.  Every 
one  in  the  bush  is  his  enemy  who 


in  any  shape  or  form  has  a  share 
of  the  scalp-money.  The  trapper 
is  his  enemy,  of  course,  as  also  every 
official  who  is  connected  with  the 
"  new  industry,"  as  I  may  call  it, 
— the  store-keeper,  with  whom  the 
trapper  deals,  and  the  publicans, 
who  welcome  the  trapper's  well- 
filled  purse.  They,  who  should  be 
the  cat's  friend,  foolishly  leave  him 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  his  ene- 
mies. On  every  station  and  on 
every  conditional  purchase  there 
should  be  nurseries  and  homes  for 
cats,  and  these,  as  they  reach  ma- 
turity, would  go  abroad  to  do  the 
work  which  trappers  less  thor- 
oughly perform. 

The  iguanas  are  large  lizards. 
One  variety,  of  a  dark  colour,  is 
from  five  to  six  feet  long,  and 
much  resembles  a  small  alligator. 
It  inhabits  the  lofty  gum-trees 
which  grow  along  the  various 
water-courses.  The  individuals  of 
this  variety  are  wonderful  climbers, 
and  used  to  wage  war  on  the  opos- 
sum tribe ;  but  that  occupation  is 
nearly  gone.  They  descended  oft- 
times  and  robbed  such  fowl-houses 
as  were  near  the  water.  I  do  not 
think  that  they  would  much  help 
the  destruction  of  rabbits;  but 
under  the  changed  circumstances 
of  their  usual  game,  they  might  do 
so.  The  variety  which  is  peculi- 
arly worth  preserving  is  much 
smaller,  not  more  than  two  and 
a  half  feet  long,  having  a  bright 
bronze-like  skin. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  rabbits,  on  their  march  north- 
ward, did  not  leave  any  colonies 
behind  them.  They  did  ;  and  it  is 
in  regard  to  these  colonies  that 
the  smaller  iguanas  are  found  so 
useful.  These  colonies  may  be 
called  burrows,  in  fact,  and  are 
of  two  kinds  :  first,  those  which 
the  rabbits  themselves  made ;  and 
secondly,  those  which  they  found 
ready-made  for  them.  The  first 
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are  merely  temporary  shelters,  in 
which  they  deposit  their  young 
whilst  on  their  march.  The  soil 
is  very  loose,  and  the  does  do  not 
excavate  to  any  depth.  I  have 
often  seen  lads  thrust  their  arms 
in  and  drag  the  young  ones  out. 
The  reason  of  this  shallow  burrow- 
ing is,  that  if  they  dig  in  deeper 
than  the  shrub  and  grass  roots, 
the  sand  runs  down  and  chokes 
the  excavation.  The  iguanas  are 
aware  of  this,  and  do  not  enter 
the  burrows  as  the  rabbits  do ; 
but,  with  their  acute  sense 
of  smell,  can,  from  the  surface, 
fix  upon  the  spot  beneath  which 
the  rabbit -nest  is,  and,  digging 
down  to  it,  seize  the  young  rab- 
bits. The  burrows  which  the 
rabbits  find  ready-made  for  them 
are  much  more  difficult  to  deal 
with.  These  are  excavations  in 
rocky,  gravelly,  limestone  hillocks, 
originally  made  by  a  small  species 
of  kangaroo  not  much  larger  than 
a  rabbit.  On  the  Darling  back 
blocks  I  have  heard  them  styled 
bilbies  —  their  aboriginal  name,  I 
presume.  What  the  direct  reason 
may  be  is  unknown — whether  the 
destined  time  for  their  removal  had 
come,  or  whether  the  rabbits  had 
forcibly  ejected  them  or  not — 
the  fact  remains,  that  these  little 
bilbies  have  all  disappeared,  and 
the  rabbits  have  taken  possession 
of  their  warrens.  I  do  not  think 
that  this  has  merely  happened. 
I  think  that  it  is  a  direct  decree 
from  that  Almighty  Being  who 
rules  the  universe.  I  have  ob- 
served a  somewhat  similar  law  de- 
creed on  another  occasion.  With- 
out staying  to  inquire  in  what 
manner  it  was  brought  about,  or 
how  we  have  dealt  with  the 
aborigines  of  Australia,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  has 
taken  possession  of  Riverina,  and 
that  aboriginal  tribes  have  dis- 
appeared. The  principal  flesh- 
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meat  of  these  aborigines  was  that 
of  the  opossum  ;  under  the  changed 
circumstances  these  animals  were 
no  longer  required,  and  they  have 
disappeared.  Where,  ten  years 
ago,  they  were  to  be  found  in 
swarms,  hardly  one  can  be  dis- 
covered. The  same  law  has  left 
the  bilbie-warrens  to  the  rabbits. 

Now  the  rabbits  in  these  war- 
rens or  burrows  can  be  dealt 
with  in  two  ways — directly  dealt 
with,  I  mean.  They  must  be  either 
surrounded  by  wire -netting  and 
cleared  out  by  ferrets,  as  in  Britain, 
or  they  must  be  [smothered  by  sul- 
phur or  other  gas  fumes.  The 
choice  lies  with  the  sheep-farmer  : 
I  think  the  smothering  the  prefer- 
able plan.  The  ground  around  is 
generally  too  rocky  to  allow  of 
digging  the  rabbits  out :  ferrets 
are  troublesome  to  handle,  and  are 
dangerous  at  all  times. 

It  would  require  a  goodly-sized 
volume  to  enumerate  all  the  cases 
which  might  occur  in  dealing  with 
the  rabbits.  I  will  only  cite  one 
more  case,  which  is  to  a  certain 
extent  within  my  own  knowledge. 
A  young  gentleman  at  Euston 
Station,  who  had  formerly  been  in 
the  employment  of  Mr  Miller  at 
Kulkyne,  informed  me  that  during 
one  dry  summer  he  had  been  sent 
out  to  one  of  the  back  stations  to 
see  if  the  various  400-gallon  tanks, 
which  were  placed  at  intervals 
along  the  back  country  roads,  were 
all  right — that  means,  all  to  the 
fore  and  with  water  in  them.  He 
came  to  one  which  had  water  in  it, 
and  which  water  the  rabbits  about 
had  smelt.  They  had  crowded  to 
the  tank,  and  were  piled  up  dead, 
one  on  the  top  of  the  other,  half- 
way up  the  sides  of  the  tank.  He 
estimated  their  numbers  to  be  six 
or  seven  hundred.  I  believe  him 
implicitly,  and  so  would  every 
one  who  was  aware  of  all  the 
circumstances. 
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Why  could  not  such  an  exces- 
sive thirst  be  more  frequently  made 
use  of,  in  places  1  I  am  of  course 
aware  that  Kulkyne  suffered  much, 
and  had  no  green  herb  on  it.  But 
when  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way. 
A  few  dishes  of  water  inside  of  a 
small  paddock  of  an  acre,  with  a 
trapped  wire  -  proof  fence,  would 
occasionally  do  wonders. 

The  pitfalls,  of  course,  must 
have  zinc  bottoms,  with  a  little 
earth  on  them,  and  a  few  green 
boughs — the  sides  lined  with  zinc. 
The  falls  of  the  little  trap  doorways 
must  have  great  attention  paid 
to  them.  All  these  minutiae  re- 
quire the  employment  of  a  su- 
perior class  of  men — handy  and 
teachable  :  such  men  are  not 
easily  obtainable  anywhere.  The 
handy,  intelligent,  all-round  men 
amongst  the  agricultural  classes 
in  Britain,  I  am  everywhere  told, 
are  a  thing  of  the  past.  I  don't  be- 
lieve it.  It  only  requires  circum- 
stances to  bring  them  to  the  front; 


and  that  has  been  abundantly 
proved  again  and  again  in  Austra- 
lia. They  are  not  going  to  let 
miserable  creatures  like  rabbits 
beat  them.  With  all  its  little 
cunning  it  is  a  stupid  animal. 

I  part  from  the  subject  with  one 
word  of  comfort  to  my  Australian 
friends.  I  hear  a  great  deal  about 
the  rabbit's  increase,  but  none 
about  the  cat's.  Here  it  is.  Mak- 
ing the  same  allowances  against 
the  increase  as  I  did  in  the  rab- 
bit case,  I  find  that  in  the  fifth 
year,  from  one  pair  of  cats,  there 
might  well  be  25,000,  of  which 
12,000  would  be  breeders.  Allow- 
ing that  each  cat  kills  only  two 
rabbits  a-week — that  is,  say,  one 
hundred  a-year — the  rabbits  killed 
by  cats  would  amount  to  2,500,000 
in  one  year.  A  good  return  — 
on  paper — no  doubt.  But  the  rab- 
bits are  up  to  their  calculation, 
— why  should  not  the  cats  be  so 
also? 

C.  G.  N.  LOCKHAET. 
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"  WHAT  do  you  wear  that  blue 
ribbon  for  1 "  says  the  testy  uncle 
in  a  popular  farce ;  "  the  boat- 
race  is  over  long  ago."  That  his 
nephew  should  mount  the  colours 
of  one  or  other  of  the  University 
crews,  the  old  Indian  thinks  quite 
natural,  though  he  is  not  supposed 
to  have  any  intimate  connection 
either  with  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
But  the  visitor  to  London  on  the 
last  Thursday  in  Lent  would  of 
late  years  see  more  and  more  of 
this  kind  of  partisanship  displayed 
by  every  class  of  the  community, 
and  might  imagine  that  some  great 
public  question  was  at  stake,  on 
which  the  mind  of  the  people  was 
as  thoroughly  excited  as  by  any  of 
the  historical  war-cries  which  have 
swayed  the  crowd  in  days  of  yore. 
The  true-blue  of  the  Covenanter, 
the  orange  of  the  adherent  of 
Dutch  William,  or  the  tricolor  of 
the  first  French  Revolution,  were 
not  more  generally  worn  than  are 
the  rival  shades  of  azure  which 
designate  the  athletes  of  the  Uni- 
versities; and  though  Henley  re- 
gatta has  become  a  fashionable 
adjunct  to  the  London  season,  and 
a  languid  interest  is  spasmodically 
exhibited  in  some  local  boat-race 
or  phenomenal  performer,  this  one 
rowing  event  has,  it  would  almost 
seem,  attracted  to  itself  the  whole 
popular  sympathy  with  boat-racing. 

Taking  up  the  Rowing  Almanack, 
the  recognised  handbook  of  English 
aquatics,  we  may  notice  that  at 
least  a  third  of  the  contests  there- 
in recorded  are  directly  connected 
with  schools  and  colleges,  while  of 
the  remainder  a  large  proportion 
of  the  public  regattas  are  supported 
by  the  competition  of  crews  com- 
posed of  the  same  academic  ma- 
terial. Races  between  professed 


watermen  are  now  few  indeed  and 
far  between,  and  derive  their  chief 
interest  from  the  prowess  of  the 
American  and  colonial  oarsmen 
who  are  attracted  to  Great  Britain 
by  occasional  prizes  of  great  mon- 
etary value.  But  a  study  of  the 
records  of  boat-racing  tells  us  how 
often  the  aquatic  meetings  in  pro- 
vincial towns  have  collapsed  for 
want  of  support,  and  how  feeble  is 
their  hold  upon  existence.  The 
Tyne  alone,  of  all  our  provincial 
rivers,  is  much  affected  by  oarsmen, 
the  Severn  possibly  coming  third 
in  the  list  of  streams  on  which  re- 
gattas are  held  ;  while  the  seaside 
contests  are  wellnigh  entirely  con- 
fined to  sailing-boats,  the  few  row- 
ers playing  an  interlude  to  the 
serious  business  of  the  piece. 

We  do  not  notice  in  the  calen- 
dar a  mention  of  the  race  between 
London  (Campbell's  crew)  and 
Glasgow,  in  1839,  recorded  in  the 
preface  to  the  '  Moor  and  the 
Loch ' ;  but  there  is  a  certain  quaint 
propriety  in  some  of  the  notes  of 
bygone  events  which  find  a  place 
there.  Probably  the  fact  that  on 
October  28,  1846,  Coombes  was 
presented  with  a  champion  belt, 
may  interest  some  readers  who  are 
careless  to  know  that  on  the  29th 
"  hare-hunting  begins  "  ;  while  to 
the  thorough-going  amateur  the 
statement  that  Campbell,  in  a 
single-sculling  boat,  beat  a  four- 
oared  crew  from  Battersea  to  Put- 
ney, on  October  17,  1838,  will  be 
an  antidote  to  the  gloom  of  the 
next  announcement,  that  the  18th 
is  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Lord  Palmerston.  The  impression 
derived  from  the  perusal  of  the 
whole  book  is,  that  the  rowing 
world  is  but  a  limited  one ;  and 
the  residents  upon  the  Thames 
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will  confirm  the  suspicion.  In 
spite  of  house -boats  and  water 
picnics,  professional  and  amateur 
aspirants  for  aquatic  fame  have 
not  increased  in  numbers,  skill,  or 
enthusiasm  since  the  era  of  the 
great  men  to  whom  the  '  Oarsman's 
Companion  '  so  fondly  turns — the 
heroes  of  the  river  in  the  opening 
years  of  her  Majesty's  reign.  Since 
it  has  become  an  article  of  faith 
with  the  gentility  of  England  that 
their  sons  must  be  brought  up  in 
the  doctrine  and  practice  of  mus- 
cular Christianity,  rowing  has 
taken  its  place  in  the  list  of  indis- 
pensable objects  of  study  at  several 
of  our  famous  schools  and  univer- 
sities ;  but  beyond  these  limits  it 
has  not  advanced,  or  rather  has 
retrograded ;  while  the  alteration 
in  the  character  of  our  navigable 
streams  and  of  our  modes  of  aqua- 
tic locomotion  has  much  narrowed 
its  circle  of  popularity. 

Half  a  century  ago  the  amateur 
oarsman  was  a  familiar  feature 
of  the  Thames  at  Westminster 
Bridge,  between  which  and  Lam- 
beth Palace  the  principal  boat- 
houses  were  situated  :  now  the  in- 
creasing limits  of  the  town  have 
driven  all  these  indications  of  the 
sport  far  beyond  the  ken  of  the 
everyday  passer-by.  Boat-builders 
and  boat  -  clubs,  practice  -  rowing 
and  matches,  find  no  place  now 
lower  than  Putney,  and  those  who 
wish  to  see  them  must  journey 
thither  on  purpose.  Once  the 
Westminster  boys  were  quite  a 
feature  of  the  river :  not  only  the 
racing  eight,  perhaps  practising 
for  a  contest  with  Eton  (in  which, 
despite  their  inequality  in  num- 
bers to  select  from,  they  were  not 
always  unsuccessful),  was  a  daily 
sight  to  the  loungers  at  Millbank 
or  Chelsea ;  but,  what  was  more 
interesting,  if  not  so  scientific,  the 
huge  tubs  of  four  oars  manned  by 
junior  boys,  chubby  little  fellows 


fresh  from  inland  homes,  acquir- 
ing the  science  of  rowing  under 
some  schoolfellow  of  greater  ex- 
perience, deputed  by  the  "  Head 
of  the  Water."  The  sewer  and 
the  steamboat  have  strangled  one 
of  our  nurseries  of  oarsmen. 

There  is  nothing  in  our  older 
books  of  annals  or  memoirs  to  in- 
dicate that  competition  in  rowing 
was  one  of  the  pastimes  of  our 
remoter  ancestors.  Strutt,  indeed, 
gives  pictorial  representations  of 
water  tournaments,  in  which  the 
rowers  as  well  as  the  combatants 
appear  to  be  London  youths  of  the 
fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century ;  but 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  skill  with  the  oar  would  have 
been  rated  as  a  "  base  and  mechan- 
ical "  accomplishment,  even  by  the 
sons  of  prosperous  burghers,  in  an 
age  when  the  doom  of  the  worst 
of  criminals  was  to  furnish  the 
propelling  power  of  a  huge  galley, 
chained  to  the  bench,  and  stimu- 
lated with  a  lash  as  barbarously 
effective  as  that  which  in  the  pres- 
ent day  is  used  upon  a  span  of 
oxen  in  South  Africa.  At  an 
expenditure  of  human  life  esti- 
mated at  a  full  third  of  the  crew 
in  each  voyage,  the  corsairs  and 
the  hospitallers,  down  to  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  managed  to 
maintain  a  speed  of  fifteen  knots 
an  hour ;  and  readers  of  Marryat's 
novels  may  remember  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  morale  and  physique 
of  the  crews,  thus  collected  from 
the  very  refuse  of  humanity.  Al- 
though the  row-galley  became  ex- 
tinct in  these  latitudes  long  before 
it  disappeared  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, it  lingered  long  enough 
here  to  excite  feelings  in  connec- 
tion with  the  oar  by  no  means  of 
a  pleasurable  kind — labour,  servi- 
tude, and  mechanical  drudgery 
being  proverbially  associated  with 
rowing.  Taylor,  the  Water -poet, 
the  first  English  writer  who  can 
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be  quoted  as  connected  with  the 
waterman's  craft,  does  not  speak 
of  it  in  a  way  which  indicates 
much  love  for  it,  or  pride  in  it. 
The  "Jolly  Young  "Waterman" 
was  a  creation  of  the  Dibdin 
school  of  ballad  -  writing,  and 
"Farewell,  my  trim-built  Wherry," 
a  sentiment  of  the  era  of  Haynes 
Bayley.  Long  after  the  sea-ser- 
vice had  become  a  passion  with 
adventurous  youths  of  high  degree, 
a  waterman  on  the  Thames  was  a 
mere  stout  drudge  for  hire  or  a 
one-legged  sailor,  an^  his  best 
ambition  to  wear  the  livery  of 
some  nobleman  whose  town  house 
abutted  on  the  Strand,  or  to  don 
the  coat  and  badge  of  some  City 
company's  barge.  When  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley  took  boat  at  the 
Temple  stairs  for  Spring  Garden, 
his  young  friends  would  have  been 
jeered  at  had  they  proposed  to  row 
him  themselves;  and  the  worthy 
knight,  who  looked  on  the  water- 
man's calling  as  the  legitimate  re- 
source of  sailors  disabled  from  ac- 
tive service,  would  have  scorned 
such  a  proposition  as  an  invasion 
of  the  rightful  privilege  of  deserv- 
ing veterans. 

John  Bunyan  in  his  '  Pilgrim's 
Progress,'  with  that  perspicacious 
grasp  of  the  popular  mind  which 
makes  him  so  universally  famous, 


catches  the  leading  idea  in  his 
day  of  the  morals  of  the  water- 
man, "  looking  one  way  and  rowing 
another" — a  proverb  much  older 
than  Bunyan's  age,  and  of  which 
a  curious  echo  survives  in  the  vul- 
gar explanation  of  the  attitude 
of  the  ferrymen  at  Malta,  one 
of  whom  paddles  while  the  other 
rows,  so  that  they  face  each  other ; 
the  tradition  being,  that  once  the 
stroke -oar  suddenly  missed  his 
bowman,  who  had  been  abstracted 
by  the  foul  fiend  for  whose  service 
he  had  so  long  qualified.1 

As  late  as  1775,  when  George 
III.'s  rather  foolish  brothers  took 
a  prominent  part  in  promoting  a 
"grand  regatta"  on  the  Thames, 
there  appears  to  have  been  little 
to  correspond  with  the  modern 
idea  of  boat-racing.  We  are  told 
that  the  "  wager-boats  started  on 
the  signal  of  firing  a  single  piece  of 
cannon,  and  were  absent  near  fifty 
minutes  ; "  but  what  they  did  dur- 
ing their  absence  the  '  Gentleman's 
Magazine '  does  not  inform  us,  nor 
in  any  way  describe  the  crews  who 
manned  them.  There  seems  to 
have  been  about  as  much  atten- 
tion paid  to  them  as  the  mob  of 
frequenters  of  Henley  regatta  pay 
at  the  present  day  to  the  racing- 
boats  :  they  were,  so  to  speak,  the 
"  halfpenny  -  worth  of  bread  "  to 


1  The  bad  odour  which  associated  itself  with  the  London  river  and  its  surround- 
ings, from  Billingsgate  upwards,  is  put  on  record  by  Pope's  lines,  written  in 
his  youth,  in  imitation  of  Spenser,  beginning — 

"  In  ev'ry  town  where  Thamis  rolls  his  tyde 

A  narrow  pass  there  is,  with  houses  low, 

Where  ever  and  anon  the  stream  is  eyed, 

And  many  a  boat,  soft  sailing  to  and  fro. 

There  oft  are  heard  the  notes  of  infant  woe, 

The  short  thick  sob,  loud  scream,  and  shriller  squall. 

How  can  ye  mothers  vex  your  children  so? 

Some  play,  some  eat,  some  squat  against  the  wall, 
And  as  they  crouchen  low,  for  bread  and  butter  call. 

And  on  the  broken  pavement  here  and  there 
Doth  many  a  stinking  sprat  and  herring  lie. 
A  brandy  and  tobacco  shop  is  near, 
And  hens  and  dogs  and  hogs  are  feeding  by  ; 
And  here  a  sailor's  jacket  hangs  to  dry. 
At  every  door  are  sunburnt  matrons  seen, 
Mending  old  nets  to  catch  the  scaly  fry, 
Now  singing  shrill,  and  scolding  oft  between  ; 
Scolds  answer  foul-mouthed  scolds — bad  neighbourhood,  I  ween." 
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the  intolerable  deal  of  eating, 
drinking,  gambling,  dancing,  and 
finery,  among  the  thousands  who 
took  part  in  the  fete. 

Mr  Macmichael,  in  the  preface 
to  his  well-written  little  history  of 
University  boat  -  races,  published 
in  1870,  attributes  the  scanty  pop- 
ularity of  rowing  among  the  leis- 
ured and  lettered  class  of  the  end 
of  last  century  to  the  attraction 
offered  to  the  flower  of  our  British 
youth  by  the  military  and  naval 
services  up  to  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  and  the  outlet 
which  our  Continental  and  Ameri- 
can wars  had  afforded  to  the  phys- 
ical energy  of  young  men.  There 
may  be  some  truth  in  this ;  just  as 
it  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  he  also 
pleads,  that  the  unsavoury  and  dis- 
reputable accidents  of  the  life  of  a 
boatman  disgusted  men  of  refine- 
ment, and  gave  the  rowing  ama- 
teur the  character  of  a  lover  of  low 
company.  Puerile  and  prosaic  as 
it  may  sound,  it  is  nevertheless 
probably  correct  to  observe  that  so 
long  as  the  nether  limbs  of  Eng- 
lish gentlemen  were  clad  in  tight- 
fitting  habiliments,  so  long  the  form 
of  exercise  involved  in  the  attitude 
of  rowing  was  distasteful.  It  was 
after  the  introduction  in  1813  of 
the  Cossack  trouser  as  a  present- 
able equipment  for  society  that  the 
dandy  began  to  look  upon  a  wager- 
boat  as  an  occasional  appendage  to 
a  man  of  fashion  who  might  not 
be  able  to  keep  a  yacht,  or  who 
had  a  preference  for  exercise  taken 
on  the  water  to  that  on  foot  or 
horseback  confined  to  terra  firma. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  it  would 
sometimes  be  more  convenient  to 
join  with  others  in  the  use  of  a 
boat,  and  so  gradually  clubs  would 
be  formed  and  rivalry  spring  up. 

For  several  years  the  favourite 
form  which  this  emulation  took 
was  that  of  the  attempt  to  row  a 
great  number  of  miles  in  a  given 


time — generally  for  a  wager.     The 
old  volumes  of  the  '  Sporting  Mag- 
azine '  record  many  such  exploits 
between  1820  and  1835.    In  1822, 
for    instance,    Lord   Newry,  with 
five  of   his  servants,  rowed  from 
Oxford    to    London    in    eighteen 
consecutive  hours;   and   in   1824, 
six  officers  of  the  Guards  covered 
the  same  distance  in  fifteen  hours 
forty-five    minutes.      A    crew    of 
Westminster  boys,  in  1823,  rowed 
from  their  boat-house  to  Windsor 
and    back    in    twenty-one    hours, 
seven  of  which  were  consumed  in 
halts  and  refreshment.     Probably 
the  greatest  feat  in  this  line  was 
that  accomplished  by  a  waterman 
named  Williams,  who  rowed  from 
Waterloo  Bridge  to  Gravesend,  up 
to  Richmond,  and  down  again  to 
Waterloo,  without  getting  out  of 
his  boat,  in  fifty  seconds  less  than 
twelve  hours.     This   style  of   ex- 
hibition was  not,  however,  likely 
to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  boating- 
men;  and  before  long,  matches  were 
of  constant  occurrence — not  only 
in  single  boats,  but  in  pairs,  fours, 
and  other  varieties  of  racing-craft 
less  generally  known  in  the  present 
day.     The  earliest  eight-oared  race 
would  seem  to  be  one  between  a 
London  crew  and  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,   for   £200,    in   1828.  <  It 
was   rowed  from  Westminster  to 
Putney,  and  won  by  London  by 
70    yards.      The    following    year, 
the  first  race  between  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Universities  took  place 
on    Henley   reach,    a    distance    of 
two  miles  and  a  quarter,  and  was 
won  by  Oxford.     In  the  winning 
crew  were  Wordsworth,  Bishop  of 
St  Andrews;  Garnier,  the  late  Dean 
of  Norwich;  Canon  Freemantle;  and 
a  gentleman  who  died  this  year, 
full  of  age  and  honour,  as  an  excel- 
lent clergyman  and  skilled  breeder 
of  cattle,  Mr  Staniforth.     In  the 
Cambridge   eight  were  Chancellor 
Bayford  ;  Merivale  the  historian, 
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Dean  of  Ely ;  and  Selwyn,  the 
illustrious  metropolitan  of  New 
Zealand,  who  came  home,  in  his 
later  years,  to  die  in  harness  as 
the  chief  pastor  of  the  admirably 
administered  see  of  Lichfield. 

With  such  names  as  these 
among  the  competitors,  it  could 
no  longer  be  supposed  that  any 
taint  of  idleness,  vulgarity,  or  de- 
bauch was  essentially  connected 
•with  the  pastime  of  rowing  at 
the  great  seminaries  of  learning  ; 
nevertheless,  it  was  some  time  be- 
fore the  authorities  of  the  two 
Universities  were  disposed  to  look 
upon  it  with  favour,  or  even  with 
toleration.  No  doubt  a  large 
number  of  the  frequenters  of  the 
London  river  were  sporting  men, 
dandies,  and  devotees  of  gaming 
in  its  various  forms ;  nor  was  the 
morality  of  the  professional  water- 
men above  suspicion.  The  Thames, 
as  our  fathers  can  remember  it, 
afforded  ampler  attractions  than 
now  to  the  lover  of  nature  and 
the  votary  of  health.  The  small 
Westminster  boys  still  bathed  at 
Vauxhall  Bridge,  and  a  canon  of 
St  Paul's  could  take  an  oar  with 
his  son  up  to  Fulham  by  way  of 
an  afternoon's  "  constitutional " ; 
but  if  the  rowdyism  of  the  fre- 
quenters of  the  river  is  reprehen- 
sible now,  the  chartered  libertin- 
ism, of  which  complaints  are  rife 
in  the  pages  of  the  British  essay- 
ists— which  excited  the  indignation 
of  Samuel  Johnson,  even  when 
disposed  for  a  frolic — was  then 
far  more  rampant  in  licence  of 
speech  and  action.  Daly  (Theo- 
dore Hook's  eidolon)  found  Eel-pie 
island  a  capital  ground  for  the 
practical  joke  which  he  designated 
by  the  name  of  Cockney-catching, 
— a  string,  stretched  from  bank  to 
bank,  trapping  the  unwary  occu- 
pant of  the  boat  when  floating 
down-stream  in  full  security ;  and 
the  same  worthy  rallied  elderly 


gentlemen  on  having  no  business 
in  a  pleasure-boat,  without  cere- 
mony, as  a  bon  mot  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  the 
scene.  Among  the  chief  patrons 
of  rowing  were  numbered  sporting 
celebrities  like  Ross  and  Osbal- 
deston ;  and  where  Battersea  Park 
now  exists,  stood  in  those  days  a 
water-side  tavern,  in  the  midst 
of  ditches  and  cabbage  -  gardens, 
known  as  the  Red  House  —  the 
headquarters  of  the  pigeon-shoot- 
ing amateurs  of  the  period.  Lord 
Byron  would  take  an  oar  or  a  pair 
of  sculls  on  the  afternoons  when 
he  was  not  occupied  at  Jackson's 
sparring  academy  in  Bond  Street ; 
the  well-known  Marquess  of  Water- 
ford  was  not  only  an  excellent 
performer,  but  also  an  ardent 
promoter  of  matches ;  while  the 
equally  erratic  Edmund  Kean  gave 
for  several  years  a  wherry  to  be 
rowed  for  by  professional  water- 
men. The  hero  of  Warren's  novel, 
'  Ten  Thousand  a- Year,'  is  repre- 
sented as  patronising  aquatics,  on 
the  same  terms  and  the  same  level 
as  the  prize-ring ;  and  in  the  suc- 
ceeding generation,  Albert  Smith, 
whose  Pegasus,  as  somebody  said, 
was  "  Commonplace  by  Sharpness 
out  of  Everyday  Events,"  describes 
a  simple  youth  interrogated  by 
a  brainless  pretender  to  fashion 
whether  he  knew  any  of  the 
"  Leander  men,"  and  if  he  went 
on  the  river  "  in  a  four  or  a  six  "? 
There  was,  it  must  be  admitted, 
some  primd  facie  reason  why  the 
responsible  guardians  of  youth 
might  question  the  wisdom,  in 
London  at  any  rate,  of  encourag- 
ing boating. 

In  1819  a  match  between  Eton 
and  Westminster  schools  was  pro- 
jected, but  abandoned  in  deference 
to  tutorial  veto;  and  though  the 
rivals  rowed  eight-oared  races  in 
London  in  1829,  and  at  Maiden- 
head in  1831,  both  of  which  were 
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won  by  Eton,  yet  in  1834  the 
'  Sporting  Magazine  '  says  a  match 
was  to  have  come  off  on  May  8th, 
but  the  "  bigwigs  of  Cambridge 
put  their  veto  on  the  competition." 
The  schools,  however,  rowed  in 
1836  and  1837,  the  latter  year  at 
Windsor  in  the  presence  of  King 
William  IV.,  when  Westminster 
for  the  first  time  won ;  yet,  as  late 
as  1838,  the  head-master  of  West- 
minster stopped  a  match  which 
had  been  arranged,  when  the  Eton 
crew  was  actually  in  readiness  at 
the  post.  It  is  possible  that,  in 
the  first  instance,  something  of  the 
same  spirit  existed  among  fellows 
and  tutors  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. There  is  a  vast  amount 
of  prejudice  involved  in  total  ig- 
norance ;  and  in  those  days  it  was 
a  point  of  honour  with  a  scholar 
to  ignore  everything  frivolous. 
There  is  a  legend,  si  non  vero  e 
ben  trovato,  that  when  the  present 
Duke  of  Westminster  went  up  to 
Baliol,  the  then  head, — depicted 
by  the  Oxford  satirist — 

"  See  Baliol's  chief  in  front  like  Ajax 

stand, 
Firm  in  the  broad-hemmed  breastplate 

of  his  band  " — 

informed  him  that  although,  in 
compliance  with  a  promise  exacted 
by  his  grandfather,  he  would  be 
allowed  to  hunt,  yet,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  worthy  master,  such  a 
condition  was  quite  unreasonable, 
— "for  you  have  the  whole  long 
vacation  (June  to  October)  to  hunt 
in."  It  would,  of  course,  be  con- 
sidered within  the  bounds  of  pos- 
sibility that,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cam  or  the  Isis,  a  little  more  fa- 
miliarity with  boats  and  boating 
might  obtain,  even  among  heads 
of  houses;  yet  there  are  Oxford 
men  of  the  present  day  who  can 
remember  that  at  the  period  when 
outrigged  boats  came  into  vogue, 
the  Vice  -  Chancellor  heard  that 


their  use  involved  danger  to  life, 
and  courageously  determined  to 
make  a  personal  inspection.  Ac- 
cordingly, arrayed  in  full  can- 
onicals (for  was  he  not  the 
"greatest  man  in  the  greatest 
university  in  the  world"?),  he 
rolled  his  twenty  stone  of  flesh 
down  to  the  boat-house,  and  de- 
manded to  see  one  of  the  new 
boats.  Fortunately  the  boat-build- 
er had  a  tub  of  veritable  Dutch 
build  just  off  the  stocks,  as  smart 
as  paint  and  varnish  could  make 
her,  and  this  was  promptly  rowed 
out  for  the  inspection  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  who,  having  been  as- 
sisted into  her  thwarts,  gravely 
expressed  himself  satisfied,  and,  as 
speedily  as  was  consistent  with 
dignity,  regained  the  shelter  of 
the  barge. 

Most  probably  the  first  notice 
in  print  of  a  college  boat-race  at 
Oxford  sixty  years  ago  occurs  in 
Gresley's  '  Portrait  of  a  Church- 
man,' once  a  highly  popular  re- 
ligious novel.  The  hero,  in  his 
solitary  walk,  hears  the  sound  of 
boats  poling  out  of  IfSey  lock,  and 
then  settling  down  to  the  steady 
even  swing  of  oars,  in  pursuit  of 
one  another  up  the  reach  towards 
the  Cher-well.  It  must  be  under- 
stood that  the  boats  were  ranged 
side  by  side  in  the  lock,  when  the 
stroke-oar  of  the  one  whose  turn 
it  was  to  start  first,  ran  down  the 
gangboard  from  bow  to  stern,  pro- 
pelling her  with  a  pole,  which  he 
dropped  on  reaching  his  seat,  and 
assumed  his  oar.  This  mode  of 
starting  prevailed  until  the  in- 
creasing numbers  of  competitors 
made  it  impossible  to  place  them 
all  in  the  lock,  having  begun  prob- 
ably in  the  days  of  a  famous  Christ 
Church  crew  in  1823,  several  of 
whose  most  prominent  members 
were  North  Britons,  who  rowed 
in  the  broad  blue  bonnet  of  the 
south  of  Scotland  —  a  head  -  gear 
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which,  transformed  into  cerulean 
plush  with  a  checkered  band  like 
that  of  the  Guards,  was  the  regu- 
lation-cap of  the  House  a  quarter 
of  a  century  later. 

It  was  at  Cambridge,  however, 
that  the  college  boat-races  first 
became  what  is  somewhat  morbid- 
ly styled  an  institution.  It  may 
be  that  the  practical  good  sense  of 
the  mathematical  University  soon- 
est arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
a  sport  in  which  you  might  mea- 
sure your  minutes,  and  graduate 
your  quantum  of  exercise,  was 
just  the  thing  for  reading  men. 
In  1868,  Bishop  Selwyn,  in  one 
of  his  public  addresses,  pronounced 
a  most  emphatic  eulogium  upon 
boating  as  having  materially  pro- 
moted his  success  in  life.  "  Some," 
he  said,  "  in  their  amusements, 
waste  time,  health,  and  money ; " 
and  he  successfully  argued  that 
none  of  these  drawbacks  could  be 
fairly  charged  against  rowing.  It 
is  probable  that  there  were  college 
races  on  the  Cam  even  before 
1827,  when  they  are  first  system- 
atically tabulated.  In  that  year 
there  were  only  six  boats :  a  ten- 
oar  and  an  eight-oar  from  Trinity ; 
a  six-oar  of  the  Eton  and  West- 
minster Trinity  scholars  (now  3d 
Trinity);  an  eight-oar  from  St 
John's ;  and  six-oars  from  Jesus 
and  Caius  colleges.  Tradition 
asserts  that  several  years  later  a 
Clare  six-oar  was  head  (at  any 
rate  for  part  of  the  races)  of  the 
river ;  but  in  a  very  short  time 
the  uniform  number  of  eight-oars 
established  itself  in  usage.  The 
father  of  Cambridge  rowing  on 
modern  principles  was  the  present 
Sir  Patrick  Colquhoun,  who  had, 
even  while  at  school,  distinguished 
himself  upon  the  London  river, 
and  brought  a  specially  sound 
judgment  to  bear  upon  the  scien- 
tific data  of  the  waterman's  art. 
The  earliest  chart  of  the  college 


races  at  Cambridge  is  stated  by 
Mr  Macmichael  to  bear  the  date 
of  1827,  while  those  which  are 
published  by  the  authority  of  the 
Oxford  University  Boat  Club  only 
bear  the  date  of  a  decade  later.  The 
traditions  of  Brasenose  College, 
however,  claim  the  title  of  head 
of  the  river  in  1827  and  1828 
for  crews  under  Messrs  Congreve 
and  Birley  ;  and  the  laureate  of  the 
"  Ale  -  verses  "  annually  produced 
at  the  college  "  gaudy  "  on  Shrove 
Tuesday,  in  1832  deplores  the 
decadence  of  manly  sports  in  the 
following  stanza : — 

"  For  once  she  was  in  manly  play 

The  pride  of  Bullingdon  ; 

And  ever  on  the  racing  day 

First  on  the  river  shone." 

Be  this  as  it  may,  during  the 
last  half-century,  slowly  and  surely, 
the  eight-oared  races  have  become 
an  integral  part  of  college  life  on 
the  Cam  and  Isis  alike,  and  the 
interest  in  them  in  almost  every 
college  embraces  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  inmates,  from  the  vener- 
able President  to  the  cook's  boy. 
Although  the  improvements  in  the 
mechanical  part  of  the  boat- builder's 
trade  have  made  it  advisable,  per- 
haps necessary,  to  modify  some  of 
the  original  regulations,  the  main 
features  of  a  race-night  remain  the 
same  as  when  Mr  Hughes  wrote 
his  '  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,'  and  no 
better  description  of  the  scene  has 
been  given  than  that  in  chapters 
thirteen  and  fourteen  of  his  book. 
Some  of  us  have  stood  upon  the 
bank — some,  more  favoured  with 
thews  and  sinews,  shuddered  in 
the  boat  itself,  during  that  awful 
sixty  seconds  of  suspense,  when 
your  own  craft  seems  dead  to  its 
duty,  and  instinct  with  perversity, 
— but  there  are  many  readers  of 
'  Maga '  who  never  saw  the  scene, 
for  whose  behoof  a  sketch  will 
not  be  thrown  away.  For  some 
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quarter  of  a  mile  from  Iffley 
lock,  on  the  towing-path  side  of 
the  Isis,  are  placed  at  regular 
intervals  little  posts,  and  from 
each  of  these  an  eight-oar  starts, 
bow  up-stream,  with  the  object  of 
catching  the  one  in  front  of  it, 
before  the  winning-post,  near  Folly 
Bridge,  opposite  Christ  Church 
meadow,  can  be  reached.  It  is 
not  very  far,  but  long  enough 
to  cause  many  a  gallant  ex- 
ertion of  skill  and  power  in  the 
highest  strain  of  excitement  and 
tension.  At  the  start  —  as  im- 
portant in  the  race  as  in  life — the 
bow  has  to  be  kept  straight,  and 
the  oars  clear  of  the  bank :  an 
athletic  bowman  has  been  seen, 
with  every  muscle  in  his  back 
starting  with  the  effort,  to  retain 
the  tow-rope  in  his  teeth,  so  that 
the  full  catch  of  the  first  stroke 
should  be  unimpeded.  "  Five 
seconds, "says  the  steersman;  "eyes 
in  the  boat."  "They're  off !  "  the 
special  crowd  in  attendance  at  the 
particular  post  of  each  boat  cry ; 
"  Rowed  !  "  "Well  rowed  !  "  "Now 
put  it  on  !  "  and  other  encouraging 
ejaculations  to  the  crew  or  to  in- 
dividuals. The  narrow  curve  of 
the  river,  known  as  the  gut,  is 
passed,  and  those  boats  which 
have  escaped  a  bump  now  take 
the  other  side  of  the  wide  reach, 
where  the  willows  overhang  the 
water.  It  is  easier  here  to  esti- 
mate the  chances  of  success  or 
failure.  The  line  of  boats  grows 
less  like  a  procession  as  the  swifter 
crews  draw  away  from  their  pur- 
suers and  catch  up  the  nagging 
rivals  in  front.  The  boats  divide, 
as  it  were,  into  groups,  and  most 
likely,  at  the  fatal  crossing  from 
the  Oxford  to  the  Berkshire  shore, 
one  or  more  have  to  succumb,  the 
two  boats  which  have  been  in  con- 
tact falling  out  of  the  line  as  quick- 
ly as  possible  to  avoid  interference 
with  the  crews  behind  them.  At 


the  junction  with  the  Cherwell 
the  river  becomes  more  crowded 
with  spectators  ;  barges  and  house- 
boats on  the  meadow-side,  laden 
with  fair  friends  of  the  competi- 
tors, senior  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  visitors  of  every  de- 
gree— each  year  a  larger  throng ; 
and  though  it  may  be  with  less 
hearty  and  spontaneous  enthu- 
siasm, more  year  by  year  of  that 
contagious  excitement,  that  war  of 
encouraging  applause,  which  draws 
the  last  ounce  of  effort  out  of 
athletes  struggling  for  the  palm. 

As  this  identical  picture,  with 
only  a  change  in  the  background, 
would  equally  represent  the  May 
races  at  Cambridge,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  a  still  expanding  cir- 
cle of  interested  watchers  should 
invest  the  annual  struggle  of  the 
two  picked  crews,  who  represent 
the  boating  strength  of  either  Uni- 
versity, with  almost  national  im- 
portance. In  the  earlier  years, 
the  ring  of  interest  would  be  lim- 
ited fb  the  junior  members  of  the 
various  colleges,  the  relatives,  ac- 
quaintances, or  schoolfellows  of 
the  crews,  and  the  cognoscenti  in 
rowing ;  but  every  year  would 
widen  its  expanse  by  bringing  in 
another  generation  of  sympathisers 
to  multiply,  by  progressive  arith- 
metic, the  number  of  the  >  inter- 
ested spectators,  at  a  rate  as  rapid 
as  that  of  the  nails  in  the  horse's 
shoes,  in  the  popular  problem. 
In  1845,  for  the  first  time,  a 
few  Oxonians  chartered  a  pri- 
vate steamer  to  accompany  the 
race,  which  had  till  then  been  fol- 
lowed by  three  boats  only — the 
umpire's  and  those  belonging  to 
the  two  boat -clubs.  Ten  years 
later,  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  specu- 
lators advertised  places  on  board 
their  steam  -  vessels  to  view  the 
contest ;  and  ultimately  the  crowd 
of  smoky  nuisances  became  so 
great,  and  the  danger  and  incon- 
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venience  so  unbearable,  that  a  stop 
had  to  be  put  to  the  practice.  There 
seems  now  to  be  some  slight  re- 
action from  the  exaggerated  gush 
of  enthusiasm  about  the  race, 
which  was  the  fashion  some  years 
ago  —  the  climax  being  reached 
when  the  Lord  Mayor,  about  ten 
years  since,  invited  the  crews  to 
a  civic  spread  at  the  Mansion 
House.  At  present  the  organs 
of  public  opinion,  while  battening 
on  the  most  minute  particulars  of 
the  practice  of  each  crew,  rather 
affect  to  sneer  at  the  sixteen  over- 
rated young  men  upon  whom  the 
eyes  of  the  million  are  fixed ;  and 
it  is  not  without  justice,  it  must 
be  owned,  that  the  absurd  import- 
ance attached  to  the  competition 
is  held  up  to  ridicule.  One  of  the 
authors  of  that  wittiest  of  ephem- 
eral essays, the  "Oxford  Spectator," 
put  the  matter  in  its  most  humor- 
ous light  when  he  asked,  "How 
if  there  should  be  a  'Cambridge 
Spectator"!  What  if  he  should 
challenge  me  to  some  diab'olical 
struggle,  to  be  called  an  inter- 
university  competition,  and  to  settle 
annually  our  rival  claims  to  pre- 
eminence ?  What  would  probably 
be  my  feelings  if  the  newspapers 
should  begin  to  give  interesting 
notices  of  the  health  and  doings 
of  the  competitors  ?  '  The  "  Cam- 
bridge Spectator  "  yesterday  par- 
took of  oysters.'  'The  "Oxford 
Spectator"  passed  a  good  night, 
and  woke  up  smiling.'  What 
would  be  the  nature  of  the  agon- 
ising test  ?  Would  it  be  for  him 
or  for  me  to  arrange  the  prelimin- 
aries? Should  we  be  allowed  to 
hold  our  sport  at  Oxford,  or  should 
we  be  compelled  to  rent  a  room  in 
London?  Should  we  require  a 
pistol  and  a  referee,  and  if  so,  by 
whom  would  the  firearm  and  the 
office  be  severally  discharged.  To 
these  queries,  and  to  others  like 
them,  I  have  been  able  to  arrive 


at  no  satisfactory  solution."  But, 
reason  or  none,  the  popularity  of 
the  University  boat-race  on  the 
London  river  is  practically  un- 
assailable. 

Hardly  less  popular,  and  as  in- 
teresting to  the  rowing  world,  have 
been  the  races  at  Henley  regatta, 
first  established  in  1839,  in  which 
year  Lord  Iddesleigh  (Northcote 
of  Baliol)  rowed  in  the  Etona 
crew.  Although  the  course  has 
several  important  defects,  and  the 
distance  is  scarcely  sufficient  for  a 
great  trial  of  endurance  between 
first-rate  crews,  still  the  merits  of 
the  situation,  both  by  land  and 
water,  are  undeniable  to  lovers  of 
the  picturesque,  and  Henley  has 
been  the  scene  of  some  most  excel- 
lent feats  of  watermanship.  The 
extraordinary  race  in  1843,  won 
by  seven  oars  against  eight — when 
Mr  Fletcher  Menzies,  who  had 
several  times  rowed  a  victorious 
stroke-oar  for  Oxford,  was  pros- 
trated by  illness  at  the  very 
moment  when  his  boat  was  about 
to  row  down  to  its  station — has 
been  done  into  excellent  ballad- 
metre  by  Mr  Hughes,  whose  brother, 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  took 
Mr  Menzies's  place — 

"  Let  bow  come  down  and  pull  seven's 

oar, 
And  seven  take  stroke  for  me  ;  "- 

and  the  event  has  been  recorded 
with  fidelity  and  spirit  by  a 
score  of  prose  writers,  while  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  it  have 
given  rise  to  more  than  enough  of 
that  kind  of  controversy  in  which 

"  Disputants  their  weapons  wield, 
Mano3uvring  in  the  boundless  field 
Of  all  that  might  have  been." 

It  is  worth  a  note,  however,  that 
Mr  Menzies  and  his  brother  had 
come  up  to  Oxford  with  the  ex- 
perience they  had  gained,  like  the 
Colquhouns  of  Luss,  by  practice 
on  a  Scottish  loch,  and  revolution- 
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ised  the  rowing  world  of  the  Uni- 
versity— the  first  of  a  succession 
of  sturdy  North  Britons,  of  whom 
the  brothers  Maclean  of  New  Col- 
lege, and  Pitman,  the  Cambridge 
sculler,  still  keep  up  the  tradition. 
While  penning  these  lines,  too, 
the  writer  sees  with  sorrow  the 
announcement  of  the  death  of  one 
to  whom  Rhedicyna  is  indebted 
for  the  permanent  memorial  of 
this  unequalled  feat.  The  boat 
in  which  the  Oxford  crew  rowed, 
which  was  modelled  and  actually 
in  part  built  by  Mr  F.  N.  Menzies, 
was  used  as  a  practice-boat  on  the 
river  for  several  years,  and  in  1845 
or  1846  was  stove  in  by  a  collision 
with  another  boat.  The  writer, 
who  saw  her  in  the  boat-builder's 
hands  for  repairs,  secured  one  of 
the  fragments  of  her  timbers,  of 
which  he  had  a  trophy  made.  In 
a  very  few  weeks  all  Oxford  was 
full  of  ornaments  constructed  of 
the  wood,  which,  like  that  of  the 
true  cross,  seemed  to  have  a  mir- 
aculous power  of  reproduction. 
In  1868  she  was  broken  up  al- 
together ;  and  Mr  Randall,  a 
tradesman  in  Oxford,  whose  sym- 
pathies were  ever  with  the  Uni- 
versity boat  (who  can  forget  the 
blue  umbrella  upon  the  towing- 
path  which  he  was  wont  to  dis- 
play ?  —  a  rallying  -  point  for  the 
partisans  of  Oxford,  as  the  white 
plume  of  Henry  of  Navarre  was 
to  the  Huguenots  of  yore),  had  the 
cox  wain's  thwart  converted  into 
a  presidential  chair  for  the  Uni- 
versity barge,  with  an  inscription 
recording  the  names  of  the  seven 
oarsmen,  with  those  of  Mr  Fletcher 
Menzies,  Mr  Arthur  Shadwell  the 
steersman,  and  Mr  ^neas  William 
Mackintosh,  who  "  coached "  the 
crew.  Mr  Randall,  who  was  an 
alderman  of  Oxford,  and  lived 
after  his  retirement  from  business 
at  Grandpont  House,  enjoyed  for 
many  years  the  friendship  of  such 
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Oxford  men  as  Canon  Hole,  the 
Earl  of  Dartmouth,  and  others, 
and  died  an  octogenarian. 

It  is  worth  notice  that  the  crew 
which  was  defeated  in  this  famous 
race  was  not  the  regular  University 
crew,  but  one  of  a  designation 
which  for  many  years  has  been 
absent  from  the  lists  of  competi- 
tors,— "  the  Cambridge  Rooms  "  in 
London.  This  was  the  outcome 
of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Universities  (for  Oxford  had  Sub- 
scription Rooms  also)  to  keep  to- 
gether their  rowing  men  who  had 
completed  their  terms  at  college, 
and  repaired  to  London  for  study, 
business,  or  pleasure.  It  is  likely 
that,  had  a  joint  club  of  this  nature 
been  formed,  to  which  both  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  men  could  have  be- 
longed, it  would  have  had  a  longer 
existence,  even  supposing  that  it 
had  not  lasted  to  the  present  day  ; 
but  neither  of  the  two  Universities 
was  strong  enough,  single-handed, 
to  maintain  the  necessarily  high 
expenses  of  a  London  rowing  club, 
and  nowadays  the  Leander,  or 
Kingston,  or  some  such  institution, 
carries  off  the  devotee  of  the  oar 
so  soon  as  he  leaves  Alma  Mater. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  better  alter- 
native ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  infusion  of  new  blood  from  the 
cultivated  and  honourable  class  of 
men  who  represent  the  University, 
assists  most  materially  in  keeping 
up  the  tone  of  London  rowing 
clubs,  and  preventing  a  vulgar  or 
mercenary  spirit  from  gaining  the 
ascendant. 

Whether  rowing  at  schools  is  to 
be  encouraged  is  a  question  upon 
which  there  are  two  differing 
opinions, —  some  considering  that 
the  exercise  is  hardly  suitable  to 
lads  who  have  not  arrived  at  man- 
ly strength,  and  others  doubting 
the  advantage  of  such  early  prac- 
tice, inasmuch  as  several  of  the 
most  distinguished  University  ama- 
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teurs  of  the  oar  have  been,  like  Mr 
Menzies,  those  who  did  not  acquire 
their  skill  on  any  of  the  rivers 
where  our  public  schools  are  lo- 
cated. At  Eton  there  have  been 
rowing  men  of  very  differing  de- 
grees of  skill,  and  very  varied  ideas 
of  the  purpose  of  boating, — "  wet- 
bobs  "  whose  after  connection  with 
the  Cam  or  the  Isis  has  simply  in- 
volved the  consumption  of  cigars 
in  a  punt ;  and  from  time  to  time 
a  minor  school  has  started  into 
prominence  as  a  nursery  of  rowing, 
just  for  the  term  of  some  very  en- 
thusiastic and  popular  exponent 
of  the  science,  and  then  died  out 
again,  like  a  weakly  exotic  forced 
for  a  season.  But  there  seems  no 
valid  reason  why,  as  an  exercise, 
rowing  should  not  be  encouraged 
(wholesome  and  temperate  as  it  is) 
among  the  pupils  of  our  public 
schools ;  and  even  races  between 
boys,  waged  under  proper  condi- 
tions of  moderation  and  discipline, 
have  been  proved  by  experience  to 
have  no  evil  results  either  to  health 
or  morality. 

In  two  rather  remarkable  articles 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  'Century ' 
magazine,  some  revelations  are 
made  concerning  college  boat-races 
in  the  States  which  must  be  re- 
gretfully admitted  to  be  less  favour- 
able than  our  experience  at  home 
would  warrant.  It  is  matter  of 
sincere  grief  to  Englishmen  to  find 
Harvard  and  Yale  accused  by  no 
less  an  authority  than  Julian  Haw- 
thorne of  "lying  and  jockeying." 
"  Surely,"  as  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  it 
cannot  be  possible  that  these  young 
gentlemen,  representatives  of  the 
best  blood  and  culture  of  their 


country — not  to  mention  athleti- 
cism— surely  we  are  not  to  believe 
that  they  can  allow  themselves  to 
be  influenced  by  pecuniary,  by 
mercenary  considerations.  Surely 
they  do  not  put  forth  their  strength, 
and  pledge  the  honour  of  their 
universities,  for  money  ? "  In  Eng- 
land it  may  be  hoped  that,  without 
pharisaic  boasting,  there  would  be 
no  hesitation  in  answering  such  a 
question  in  the  negative.  Nearly 
fifty  years  ago,  the  chairman,  in 
a  speech  at  the  dinner  after  the 
University  match,  laid  down  the 
principles  on  which  it  was  to  be 
conducted :  first,  that  gentlemen 
should  steer ;  second,  that  "  foul- 
ing "  should  be  abolished ;  and 
last,  but  not  least,  that  victory 
should  be  its  own  reward.  Up  to 
that  time  many  London  boat-clubs 
considered  a  wager  essential  to  a 
match,  and  actually  declined  to 
row  without  this  inducement ;  but 
it  would  be  a  decided  untruth  to 
assert  that  on  the  occasion  of  any 
boat-race  between  schools  or  uni- 
versities, for  full  half  a  century, 
any  number  of  friends  or  fellow- 
students  of  the  competitors  had,  to 
quote  the  American  writer  again, 
"  put  up  all  their  spare  cash,  and 
a  great  deal  of  cash  that  is  not  to 
spare,  upon  the  result."  Here  or 
there  some  outsider  may  be  found 
to  have  wagered  heavily  on  the 
result  of  the  University  race,  as  he 
might  have  done  on  the  simplest 
accident  of  everyday  life ;  but  in 
the  present  year  of  grace  the  suc- 
cess of  Cambridge  did  not,  we  will 
venture  to  assert,  affect  the  con- 
crete exchequer  of  undergraduate 
Oxford  by  the  "  scruple  of  a  hair."1 


1  It  is  stated  by  Mr  Forshall,  in  his  '  Westminster  School,  Past  and  Present,' 
that  the  sum  mentioned  by  '  Bell's  Life '  as  the  stake  in  the  match  between  Eton 
and  Westminster  in  1829  was  never  actually  wagered  or  paid.  The  Marquess  of 
Waterford  (whose  Irish  crew  of  Etonians,  in  his  own  boat  the  Erin-go- Bragh,  had 
beaten  Westminster  the  year  before)  might  possibly  have  made  a  bet  upon  the 
race  which  gave  rise  to  the  statement.  He  rowed  stroke  of  the  Eton  boat. 
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Mr  Hawthorne  ascribes  this 
canker  in  the  rowing  world  of 
academic  America  to  the  employ- 
ment of  professional  trainers  by 
the  amateurs  who  are  preparing 
for  matches ;  while  the  author 
of  another  article  in  the  same 
magazine,  who  attributes  to  the 
impetuosity  of  youth  "  whatever 
there  is  bad  in  the  betting  that 
goes  on  in  college  races  in  the 
United  States,"  objects  to  the  pro- 
fessional trainer  on  another  ground 
— viz.,  that  he  has  too  rigid  a 
standard  of  "  form,"  and  that  row- 
ing of  a  less  scientific  but  more 
spirited  order  will  achieve  success 
more  certainly.  These  questions 
have  been  fought  out  in  England, 
and  decided  in  a  sense  adverse 
to  the  waterman,  mainly  on  the 
ground  that  the  skilled  amateur  is 
more  competent  to  train  a  crew. 
We  do  not  as  yet,  in  the  old  coun- 
try, allow  the  ministers  of  our  sports 
to  give  the  tone  to  the  promoters 
of  them,  especially  in  those  which 
the  athletic  youth  of  the  cultured 
classes  partake ;  it  would,  indeed, 
be  a  phenomenon  for  the  "  ground 
man  "  to  influence  the  morale  of  a 
cricket  eleven.  But  it  was  a  great 
gain  to  rowing  when  the  adroit- 
ness of  a  hired  coxwain  ceased  to 
be  an  item  in  the  calculations  of 
success,  and  the  rudder-lines  were 
intrusted  to  a  gentleman  whose 
primary  object  it  is  to  keep  his 
own  course,  and  refrain  from  em- 
barrassing the  rival  crew.  Up  to 
that  time  there  was  an  element 
of  chicanery  connected  with  the 
ambiguous  term  "  watermanship," 
which  combined  with  the  idea  that 
races  must  involve  wagers  to  place 
sport  on  the  professional  basis  of 
"win,  tie,  or  wrangle." 

"  Rem  : 
Si  possis,  rectb  ;  si  non !  " 


But  the  recent  practice  is  to  dis- 
pense with    a   steersman  entirely 


in  the  races  for  shorter  boats. 
One  of  the  American  authors  just 
quoted  discusses  the  question  ex- 
haustively, and  sums  up  in  favour 
of  a  steerer  in  the  case  certainly 
of  an  eight-oar.  The  four-oared 
boat  is  the  debatable  ground,  and 
the  experience  we  have  had  of 
races  without  coxwains  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  their  abolition 
is  not  a  decided  gain.  It  much 
increases  the  risk  of  a  foul  or  a 
grounding  on  the  shore,  while  the 
slight  additional  weight  in  the 
stern  of  the  boat  may  be  com- 
pensated by  skilful  construction 
so  as  to  interpose  no  obstacle  to 
swift  motion.  The  build  of  the 
vessel,  our  yacht-constructors  know 
full  well,  is  of  no  ordinary  moment 
in  the  issue  of  a  race.  Some  of 
the  old  craft,  heavy  as  they  seemed, 
and  requiring  a  greater  exercise  of 
power  to  get  them  into  motion, 
gained  extraordinary  momentum 
when  once  under  way.  Long  ago 
an  American  explained  the  swift- 
ness of  his  "  clippers "  by  the 
more  felicitous  type  of  construc- 
tion which  his  countrymen  had 
adopted  :  "  Your  ships  [the  Brit- 
ish] are  built  upon  the  model  of  the 
salmon,  whose  head  and  shoulders 
are  convex ;  ours  after  the  model 
of  the  pike,  whose  head  and 
shoulders  are  concave.  It  stands 
to  reason  that  a  ship  whose  stem 
is  convex  must  dislodge  a  greater 
body  of  water  than  one  whose 
stem  is  concave,  and  therefore  its 
progress  through  the  water  must 
be  slower."  Yet  for  years  the 
racing  boats  in  use  at  the  two 
Universities — Oxford  especially — 
were  as  unscientific  as  could  be 
imagined,  and  on  the  London 
river  the  style  of  boat  in  vogue 
required  a  great  excess  of  exertion. 
It  was  not  till  the  year  1844  that 
outrigged  boats  were  introduced 
from  Newcastle,  and  revolution- 
ised racing.  Yet  even  then  there 
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were  those  who  decried  the  inven- 
tion ;  and  the  non-success  of  the 
first  College  eight,  in  which  Wad- 
ham  rowed  in  the  races  of  1845 
at  Oxford,  led  to  a  belief  that, 
for  heavy  crews  at  any  rate, 
and  in  rough  water,  a  boat  of 
mixed  build,  with  outriggers  at 
stroke  and  bow  places  only,  would 
be  found  to  answer  better — and 
such  a  build  of  boat  was  used 
for  several  years  with  some  mea- 
sure of  success.  Sir  Patrick  Col- 
quhoun  fortunately  had  enough 
foresight  and  influence  to  insist 
upon  the  adoption  of  a  boat  and 
oars  of  the  Newcastle  style  by 
the  Westminster  boys  in  their 
race  with  Eton  in  1845;  and  the 
ease  with  which  a  crew  manifestly 
inferior  in  size  and  strength  beat  a 
boat  containing  several  oarsmen  of 
first-rate  merit,  served  to  establish 
the  new  style  of  boat  in  popu- 
lar favour,  which  improvements  in 
strength  and  lightness  of  construc- 
tion have  enabled  it  to  maintain. 
Another  advance  in  the  art  of 
giving  ease  to  labour  has  been 
afforded  by  the  introduction  of 
sliding  seats — the  propelling  power 
being  in  no  way  lessened,  while 
the  exertion  is  materially  lightened 
by  their  use. 

The  much  contested  question  of 
damage  to  health  caused  by  undue 
exertion  in  rowing  may  be  consid- 
ered as  set  at  rest  since  the  publica- 
tion, in  1873,  of  Dr  Morgan's  book 
on  'University  Oars.'  It  would  be 
hardly  possible  that  the  platitudes 
and  fallacies  with  which  the  ques- 
tion used  to  be  discussed  twenty 
years  ago  could  survive  his  clear 
statement  of  actual  cases.  The 
average  life  of  rowing  men  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  class  from 
which  they  are  taken.  Common- 
sense  prescribes  that  the  competi- 
tor in  a  race  must  be  free  from 
any  fatal  defect  in  his  physical 
organisation,  or  his  weak  point 


will  be  liable  to  give  way,  as  it 
might  under  any  other  exertion. 
With  temperance  of  body  he  must 
combine  tranquillity  of  mind.  Fret- 
fulness  or  hastiness  of  temper  un- 
fit a  man  for  work.  A  famous 
oarsman  in  after-life,  when  a  boy 
at  Eton,  was  attached  to  a  "  long- 
boat "  which  had  seven  "  moder- 
ately bad  oars,"  and  one  "  punt- 
pole,"  which  fell  to  the  last  comer, 
who  invariably  sulked.  The  future 
champion  soon  deliberately  chose 
the  bad  oar,  giving  as  his  reason, 
"  I  used  to  have  to  pull  the  weight 
of  the  sulky  fellow  who  had  it ; 
now  you  are  all  in  good  humour." 
This  is  the  spirit  which  promotes 
the  power  to  endure  and  to  profit 
by  exercise,  and  avoids  tricks  and 
awkwardnesses  of  style,  or  that  in- 
judicious application  of  mere  mus- 
cular strength  which  places  an  un- 
due strain  upon  some  part  of  the 
system,  which  is  sure  in  the  end  to 
develop  mischief.  The  youth  who 
has  first  learned  to  husband  his 
powers,  and  to  exert  them  only  in 
the  legitimate  manner,  runs,  as 
common-sense  warns  us,  much  less 
danger  of  overstraining  them  than 
he  who  counteracts  faults  of  style 
by  exaggerated  effort.  Unfortu- 
nately, from  time  to  time  the 
chapter  of  accidents  enables  some 
phenomenally  bad  performer  to 
achieve  extraordinary  success,  or 
a  crew  with  a  ragged  disjointed 
style  will  carry  all  before  them  for 
a  season,  to  the  immeasurable  det- 
riment of  their  own  health,  and 
to  the  certain  discomfiture  of  those 
imitators  who  are  not  wise  enough 
to  perceive  that  it  was  in  spite 
of,  not  because  of,  their  defects, 
that  they  were  successful.  A  cer- 
tain school  of  critics,  too,  adopt  a 
line  which  tends  to  increase  this 
injurious  tendency :  some  years  ago, 
one  of  them  was  ever  reiterating 
the  word  "  devil "  as  the  great 
want  of  racing  crews.  The  term 
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was  more  appropriate  than  he  was 
aware  of,  as  the  apologues  of  the 
middle  ages  have  taught  us.  You 
may  raise  the  demon,  and  astonish 
the  ignorant  world  by  your  suc- 
cess ;  but  you  cannot  get  rid  of 
him  at  your  will,  or  evade  the  pay- 
ment of  his  wages  by  mental  or 
bodily  sacrifice. 

Waged  under  proper  conditions, 
and  within  due  bounds,  there 
seems  no  reason  to  believe  that 
boat-racing  need  have  such  fatal 
consequences,  either  to  health  or 
morals.  The  authorities  who  are 
responsible  for  the  wellbeiiig  of  our 
rising  generation  ought  to  see  that 
over  -  competition  should  not  be 
permitted,  and  the  public  opinion 
of  the  young  men  themselves  must 
be  relied  upon  to  keep  aloof  the 
demon  of  gambling.  The  third 


decade  of  human  life  generally 
sees  the  oar  laid  by,  save  in  the 
unusual  case  of  some  individual 
whose  stamina  and  surroundings 
are  quite  unique ;  and  while  here 
and  there  are  those  whose  impru- 
dence has  brought  upon  them 
physical  consequences  which  might 
still  have  been  developed  by  other 
causes  had  they  never  taken  to 
rowing,  the  boating  man  in  gen- 
eral has  nothing  to  look  back  upon 
which  can  cause  him  a  pang  of 
remorse,  while  he  enjoys  many  a 
reminiscence  of  manly  struggles, 
in  which  defeat  is  scarcely  less 
honourable  than  victory.  To  quote 
once  more  the  illustrious  Bishop  of 
Lichfield — "My  advice  to  all  young 
men  is  in  two  sentences  :  Be  tem- 
perate in  all  things,  and  Incumbite 
remis." 
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CAESAR    BORGIA. 

[TuE  discovery  of  a  number  of  hitherto  unknown  documents  at  Sim- 
ancas  and  Pamplona,  at  Pau  and  in  Romagna,  has  thrown  new  light 
upon  the  eventful  and  extraordinary  career  of  Caesar  Borgia,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  Spain.  The  romantic  story  of 
his  escape  from  prison  and  his  death  in  an  obscure  skirmish  are  as  yet 
practically  unknown  to  history.  It  does  not  come  within  our  limits  to 
give  an  exhaustive  description  of  the  mass  of  new  material  unearthed 
by  M.  Charles  Yriarte,  whose  name  will  be  well  known  to  our  readers  as 
one  of  the  greatest  authorities  upon  the  life  and  manners  of  medieval 
Italy,  but  the  following  paper  forms  the  first  instalment  of  what 
may  be  taken  as  a  brief  resume  of  the  subject  and  of  the  valuable  his- 
torical material  referred  to.  Thus  undoubtedly  a  great  service  has  been 
rendered  to  history  by  the  presentation  of  the  life  of  Caesar  Borgia,  as 
it  can  now  be  really  given  by  correcting  the  previous  narratives  by  the 
aid  of  the  State  Papers,  private  correspondence,  and  as  yet  unpublished 
diarii  to  be  found  in  the  various  storehouses  of  Italy,  as  also  of  Castile 
and  the  two  Navarres.  This  biography  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts: — Caesar,  Cardinal  of  Valencia; — Caesar,  Duke  of  Valentinois 
and  Prince  of  Romagna; — Caesar  in  Spain. 

The  first  part  of  M.  Yriarte's  important  paper  describes  the  be- 
ginning of  the  life  of  Caesar  Borgia,  his  early  days  at  Perugia  and 
Pisa,  and  his  attitude  as  a  prince  of  the  Church  up  to  his  abjura- 
tion. The  second  will  present  him  to  us  as  the  Captain  -  General 
of  the  Pontifical  troops,  and  now  the  ally  of  France  and  the  husband 
of  the  sister  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  assuming  the  ducal  crown,  and 
exerting  himself  to  reconstitute  for  his  own  advantage  the  kingdom 
of  Central  Italy,  up  to  the  day  when  the  sudden  death  of  his  father, 
the  wrath  of  Julius  II.,  and  the  treachery  of  Gonzalo  de  Cordoba 
put  an  end  to  his  vast  projects  by  exile  and  imprisonment.  The  last 
chapter,  "  Caesar  in  Spain,"  treats  of  what  is  as  yet  unrecorded  by  the 
historian :  it  recounts  his  captivity,  the  singular  vicissitudes  of  his 
flight,  his  last  struggles,  and  his  dramatic  death  before  the  fortress  of 
Viana  in  Navarre. — ED.  B.  M.] 

I. — THE   CARDINAL   OP  VALENCIA   (1476-1498). 

THE     conditions     amid     which  Catanei,  who  belonged  to  a  family 

Caesar  Borgia  was  born  are  well  of    the    middle    class,    and   owed 

known.      Spanish   by  his   father,  her    fortune    to    her    beauty,   he 

Cardinal    Rodrigo    de    Borja,    of  came    into    the    world    at    Rome 

a   noble   family  of  Valencia,   and  in    1476,    and  was  legitimised  in 

Roman   by   his   mother,    Vanozza  October  1480  by  a  bull  of  Pope 
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Sixtus  IV.  He  was  the  fifth 
child  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  of 
the  Roman  Church.  At  a  very 
early  age  he  was  removed  from 
his  mother — to  whom,  however,  he 
remained  attached  to  the  last  day 
of  his  life,  as  did  his  sister  Lucrezia 
Borgia,  and  his  two  other  brothers, 
Giovanni,  Duke  of  Gandia,  and 
Don  Gioffre,  Prince  of  Squillace — 
and  confided  to  the  care  of  Adriana 
Mila,  daughter  of  Pedro  Mila,  son 
of  a  sister  of  Alonzo  de  Borja 
(Pope  Calixtus  III.)  This  Adri- 
ana Mila  had  come  to  Rome  with 
the  Borgias,  and  was  the  constant 
confidant  of  Rodrigo,  who  married 
her  to  Ludovico  Ursino  Orsini 
towards  the  year  1473. 

At  the  age  of  eight,  Csesar,  who 
was  already  inscribed  on  the  list 
of  the  Protonotaries  of  the  Vati- 
can, was  provided  with  benefices, 
being  Provost  of  Albar  and  Treas- 
urer of  the  Church  of  Carthagena. 
At  ten  years  of  age  he  was  sent 
to  the  Sapienza  of  Perugia  to 
commence  his  studies  there,  for 
which  purpose  the  Vice-Chancel- 
lor appointed  two  preceptors,  both 
Spaniards  like  himself — Ramolino 
of  Ilerda  (destined  one  day  to 
draw  up  the  indictment  against 
Savonarola)  and  Giovanni  Vera 
of  Ercilla.  From  the  year  1488 
Csesar  was  already  to  a  certain 
extent  a  great  personage,  for  Pa- 
olo Pampilio  dedicated  to  him 
the  'Syllabica,'  which  he  pub- 
lished at  Rome  about  this  period. 
The  preface  to  this  volume  is  one 
of  the  few  documents  we  have 
which  throw  any  light  on  Borgia's 
early  youth.  In  1491  we  catch 
sight  of  Caesar  again  at  Pisa,  where 
he  is  studying  law  under  the  fam- 
ous Filippo  Decio ;  and  the  same 
year  a  bull  of  Innocent  XII.  names 
him  titular  Bishop  of  Pampeluna. 
The  municipal  archives  of  this 
town  have  supplied  us  with  three 
previously  unknown  documents : 


the  original  letter  which  the  fif- 
teen-year-old prelate  writes  to  the 
town  council  to  announce  his 
appointment ;  that  by  which  his 
father,  the  Vice -Chancellor,  sup- 
ports the  bull  of  Innocent  XII.; 
and  finally,  Caesar's  notification  to 
the  above-mentioned  council  of  his 
choice  of  Don  Martin  de  Zapata, 
Treasurer  of  the  Church  of  Toledo, 
as  his  deputy  and  administrator. 

Rodrigo  Borgia,  his  father,  hav- 
ing been  elected  Pope  under  the 
name  of  Alexander  VI.  on  the  llth 
of  August  1492,  twenty  days  later 
his  son  was  made  Cardinal  of  Val- 
encia. After  spending  some  time 
in  retirement  in  Spoleto,  while  the 
marriage  between  his  sister  Lucre- 
zia and  Giovanni  Sforza,  Lord  of 
Pesaro,  was  being  negotiated,  the 
young  Cardinal  appeared  at  Rome 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1493, 
and  immediately  on  his  arrival  his 
father  granted  him  the  rank  to 
which  he  was  entitled.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  we  find  him  the 
second  personage  in  the  state.  His 
father  had  set  up  an  establishment 
for  him  in  the  Transtevere,  where 
he  had  his  intimates,  his  flatterers, 
and  his  little  court ;  and  the  am- 
bassadors, who  knew  the  violent 
affection  (svisceratissimo  amore, 
says  Paolo  Giovio)  which  Pope 
Alexander  VI.  bore  to  his  chil- 
dren, came  to  pay  their  homage 
to  Caesar,  as  a  means  of  ingra- 
tiating themselves  with  his  father. 
G.  A.  Boccacio,  Bishop  of  Modena, 
envoy  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  on 
leaving  the  presence  of  the  Car- 
dinal on  the  19th  of  March  1493, 
gives  the  following  account  of  his 
visit  to  Ercole  d'Este  : — 

"  The  other  day  I  went  to  see  Csesar 
at  his  own  house  in  the  Transtevere  : 
he  was  just  going  out  hunting,  and 
wore  an  absolutely  uncanonical  cos- 
tume ;  he  was  dressed  in  silk,  with 
his  sword  at  his  side,  and  just  a  little 
circle  on  his  head  to  remind  one  of 
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the  tonsured  priest.  We  pursued  our 
course  together  on  horseback,  convers- 
ing by  the  way.  I  am  one  of  the 
most  intimate  among  those  who  visit 
him.  He  is  of  great  talents,  of  su- 
perior intellect,  and  a  charming  dis- 
position ;  his  manners  are  those  of 
the  son  of  a  potentate,  his  temper 
is  even  and  cheerful,  he  is  full  of 
mirth.  He  possesses  singular  mod- 
esty, and  his  attitude  is  much  pref- 
erable to  that  of  his  brother  the  Duke 
of  Gandia,  who  is  not,  however,  with- 
out good  qualities.  The  Archbishop 
of  Valencia  has  never  had  any  in- 
clination for  the  priesthood,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  his  benefice 
brings  him  in  more  than  sixteen  thou- 
sand ducats." 

It  is  evident  that  the  word 
"  modesty  "  has  changed  its  mean- 
ing since  the  fifteenth  century. 
However  that  may  be,  Caesar  has 
become  a  state  within  the  state ;  he 
corresponds  with  princes,  with  the 
house  of  Este  and  the  Medici  s ;  he 
distributes  his  favours  and  is  form- 
ing a  party.  As  a  Cardinal-Deacon 
he  had  up  to  this  time  received  only 
the  lesser  orders  ;  he  now  took  his 
place  in  the  Consistory  after  an  in- 
quiry into  the  legitimacy  of  his 
birth. 

"  The  element  of  vice  will  be 
eliminated,"  writes  the  same  ambas- 
sador— "  he  will  be  legitimate  because 
he  was  born  in  the  lifetime  of  his 
mother's  husband  ;  there  is  no  doubt 
about  that — the  husband  was  alive,  he 
was  on  the  spot,  unless  he  happened  to 
be  in  the  town  or  running  hither  or 
thither  in  the  discharge  of  the  office 
he  held  in  the  domains  of  the 
Church." 

The  ecclesiastical  rules  were  not 
made  for  Caesar,  nor  had  he  any 
idea  of  conforming  to  them.  We 
find  him,  dressed  a  la  Fran$aise 
(more  Gallico),  going  out  hunting 
with  his  sword  at  his  side.  The 
day  will  even  come  when  (to  the 
scandal  of  some)  he  will  put  on 
the  oriental  caftan  and  turban  to 
accompany  Djem  or  Zizim,  the 
brother  of  the  Sultan  of  Constanti- 
nople and  the  hostage  of  the  Vati- 


can. His  liberality  was  already 
great — he  scattered  gold  with  an 
open  hand ;  and  his  father,  whose 
one  idea  was  to  make  him  and 
Lucrezia  powerful,  began  to  have 
some  fears  regarding  his  prodi- 
gality. He  was  rich,  too,  richer 
than  the  ambassador  says,  for  he 
had  of  his  own,  besides  his  bene- 
fice, the  churches  of  Castres  and 
those  of  Perpignan,  and  thirty 
thousand  ducats  a-year  from  the 
church  of  San  Michele  at  Arezzo 
alone. 

On  the  23d  of  November  1493, 
Alexander  VI.  proceeded  in  great 
state  to  Orvieto  to  reorganise  the 
territory,  to  which  he  was  to  add 
Bagnorea,  Montefiascone,  Bolsena, 
Acquapendente,  and  the  villages 
of  the  Val  di  Lago.  The  young 
Borgia  was  to  be  perpetual  gover- 
nor and  protector  of  Orvieto,  with 
the  title  of  legate  a  latere.  But 
this  was  not  a  large  enough  stage 
for  him  ;  Italy  was  soon  to  become 
the  field  of  battle  where  the  quar- 
rels of  Europe  were  fought  out. 
In  November  1494,  Charles  VIII., 
King  of  France,  entered  Florence, 
determined  to  assert  the  rights  of 
the  house  of  France  to  the  king- 
dom of  Naples ;  in  January  1495 
he  had  passed  the  gates  of  Rome. 
Caesar's  turn  was  now  coming  ;  he 
would  soon  be  a  hostage  in  the 
hands  of  the  king,  and  would  accom- 
pany his  staff  the  day  he  marched 
to  the  conquest  of  Naples. 

"  Our  said  Holy  Father  is  content," 
says  the  treaty  of  alliance,  "  that  my 
Lord  Cardinal  of  Valencia  should  go 
with  the  king  to  bear  him  company, 
with  fitting  and  honourable  state,  as 
is  customary  to  him.  And  the  king, 
for  the  honour  of  our  said  Holy 
Father,  shall  receive  him  honourably 
and  treat  him  graciously,  as  belongs 
to  his  condition  and  dignity.  And 
the  said  Lord  Cardinal  shall  remain 
with  the  king  for  the  space  of  four 
months,  more  or  less." 

The  first  day  on  which  he  suf- 
fered this  constraint,  the  person- 
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ality  of  the  young  Cardinal  shows 
itself ;  he  was  soon  to  display  his 
daring,  his  craft,  and  his  power  of 
dissimulation,  without  caring  for 
the  perils  he  might  bring  upon  the 
head  of  the  Pope. 

On  the  28th  of  January  1495, 
Charles  VIII.  had  left  Rome  to 
proceed  to  Naples,  Csesar  riding 
on  his  right  hand.  For  the  first 
stage  they  lay  at  Marino,  the 
second  at  Velletri.  At  the  latter 
place  the  hostage  of  the  Vatican  ac- 
companied the  king  to  the  lodging 
which  had  been  prepared  for  him, 
and  then  retired,  in  his  turn,  to  his 
own  quarters ;  but  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  having  put  on  the 
dress  of  a  groom,  he  passed  through 
the  town  on  foot,  and  met  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Podestk  of  Vel- 
letri, who  was  awaiting  him  with 
a  horse  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  walls,  and  returned  towards 
Borne  at  full  speed.  He  refrained 
from  presenting  himself  at  the 
Vatican  for  fear  of  compromising 
his  Holiness,  and  sought  shelter 
with  Antonio  Flores,  auditor  of 
the  Rota.  In  the  morning  the 
alarm  was  given  in  the  royal 
camp,  the  Cardinal  of  Valencia 
was  searched  for  high  and  low 
and  his  servants  examined.  Out 
of  the  long  train  of  seventeen 
waggons,  with  their  drapery  em- 
broidered with  his  arms,  which 
were  supposed  to  contain  all  the 
baggage,  plate,  and  riches  of  all 
kinds  with  which  they  were  so 
ostentatiously  loaded  at  the  time 
of  leaving  Rome,  fifteen  still  re- 
mained intact,  which  were  discov- 
ered on  examination  to  be  simply 
filled  with  hay.  The  two  other 
fourgons,  which  did  actually  carry 
his  treasure,  had  turned  aside  on 
the  pretext  of  the  breaking  of  an 
axle,  and  had  returned  to  Rome — 
an  indubitable  proof  that  his  flight 
was  premeditated. 

In  the  month  of  May  following, 
Charles  VIII.  having  made  him- 


self master  of  Naples,  entered 
Rome  a  second  time,  resolved  to 
punish  the  treachery  of  his  hostage 
and  to  obtain  the  investiture  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  he 
had  conquered;  but  Alexander  VI. 
and  Csesar  had  fled  to  Orvieto, 
and  had  organised  a  league  against 
the  French,  who  therefore  retreat- 
ed towards  the  north.  This  is  the 
first  trait  we  observe  of  the  char- 
acter of  this  wily  personage,  im- 
patient of  every  yoke,  who  holds 
his  own  against  all,  even  against 
the  King  of  France.  Alexander 
recognised  in  him  his  true  son : 
compromised  as  he  might  be  by 
Csesar,  he  admired  him  and  treated 
him  with  unbounded  indulgence. 
Initiated  as  he  now  was  into  vast 
political  schemes  and  intrigues 
of  all  kinds,  the  confidant  of  his 
father,  whose  project  was  to  de- 
stroy the  power  of  the  Roman 
barons,  the  Orsini,  the  Colonnas, 
the  Gaetani,  who  held  the  Vatican 
in  check  at  the  gates  of  Rome  and 
in  Rome  itself,  and  whose  posses- 
sions were  enormous,  their  retain- 
ers too  numerous  and  their  forces 
almost  equal  to  those  of  the  Holy 
See, — what  part  could  an  ecclesi- 
astic take  in  the  struggle  which 
was  about  to  commence  against 
feudal  authority,  to  be  completed 
at  a  later  period  by  the  reconsti- 
tution  of  the  whole  Patrimony  of 
St  Peter — the  prodigious  aim  of 
a  monstrous  reign?  Csesar's  part 
could  only  be,  at  the  most,  that 
which  the  spirit  of  intrigue  and 
skilful  diplomacy  would  assign  to 
a  prince  of  the  Church  whose  place 
was  on  the  first  step  of  the  throne 
of  St  Peter.  The  young  Cardinal 
felt  himself  hemmed  in,  without 
liberty  of  action.  Everything  in 
him  displays  his  unbounded  ambi- 
tion, his  impatience  of  subjection, 
his  hunger  for  supremacy.  We 
have  already  mentioned  his  con- 
stant claims  of  precedence.  He 
abstained  from  appearing  any- 
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where  where  he  would  not  hold 
the  first  place.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  refused  audience  to  am- 
bassadors ;  he  attached  an  exces- 
sive value  to  his  person,  and  con- 
cealed himself  from  all  eyes,  never 
going  to  a  church  in  an  official 
procession  where  his  personality 
would  be  lost,  and  if  he  ever  did 
show  himself  to  the  mob,  having 
carefully  prearranged  his  effect, 
with  the  intention  of  awing  the 
masses  by  the  ostentation  of  a  pro- 
digious retinue.  There  was  as  yet 
no  special  act  which  held  up  the 
son  of  Alexander  to  the  public 
admiration,  and  he  had  certainly 
given  no  proof  of  any  real  superi- 
ority ;  but  yet  the  moment  he  ap- 
peared in  public,  the  people  were 
on  the  alert :  they  foresaw  the 
high  destiny  of  Csesar,  and  it  was 
an  open  secret  that,  having  been 
destined  for  the  Church  against 
his  will,  the  young  Cardinal  was 
determined  to  correct  the  errors  of 
fortune  which  had  thus  condemned 
him  to  inaction. 

The  occasion  was  soon  to  present 
itself.  With  the  increased  liberty 
of  action  which  followed  the  depart- 
ure of  Charles  VIII.  for  France, 
the  Pope  was  preparing  to  com- 
mence his  campaign  against  the 
Roman  barons.  He  had  already 
engaged  as  condottiere  Guidobaldo, 
Duke  of  Urbino,  who  had  made 
himself  famous  by  some  successful 
expeditions  against  the  Venetians ; 
but  beside  the  acting  chief,  he  re- 
quired for  the  Pontifical  troops  a 
captain-general  devoted  to  his  in- 
terests. He  therefore  resolved  to 
recall  from  Valencia  his  eldest  son, 
Giovanni,  Duke  of  Gandia,  who  had 
married  Donna  Maria  Henriquez, 
daughter  of  the  Viscount  of  Leon 
and  of  Donna  Maria  de  Luna, 
niece  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns. 
It  is  the  Pontifical  usage ;  Gandia 
represents  the  prince-nephew,  the 
first  personage  in  the  state  after 
the  Pope.  We  know  also  that  the 


dominating  passion  of  Alexander 
VI.  was  the  immoderate  love  he 
bore  to  his  children :  to  find  a 
throne  for  each  of  them  was  the 
task  that  preoccupied  every  hour 
with  him.  All  those  who  observed 
him  have  pointed  out  this  distin- 
guishing characteristic. 

In  order  to  define  clearly  the 
position  which  he  intended  to  con- 
fer on  his  eldest  son,  he  received 
him  with  great  pomp  at  the  head 
of  all  his  Court  at  the  Porta 
Pratese  on  the  10th  of  August 
1496.  Csesar  had  taken  his 
place  as  Cardinal  on  the  Pontiff's 
right,  Giovanni  was  on  his  left, 
and  the  procession  returned  to  the 
Vatican  after  traversing  the  whole 
city.  The  Roman  people,  who 
have  always  loved  shows  and  pro- 
cessions, admired  the  noble  car- 
riage and  sympathetic  counte- 
nance of  the  young  prince,  whose 
modest  and  simple  bearing  was 
contrasted  with  the  arrogance  of 
Caesar.  After  three  years'  absence, 
Gandia  had  come  back  to  find  his 
brother  and  his  sister  Lucrezia 
become  very  great  personages,  and 
high  in  favour  with  their  father. 
He  would  soon  have  no  cause  to 
envy  them.  The  day  after  his 
entry  into  Rome,  he  was  made 
Rector  of  Viterbo  and  of  all  the 
patrimony  of  the  Church,  in  the 
place  of  Alessandro  Farnese ;  two 
months  later  he  received  the  baton 
of  Gonfaloniere  of  the  Holy  See, 
and  the  beretta  of  Captain-General 
of  the  troops  of  the  Church.  At 
the  close  of  his  first  campaign  he 
was  to  receive  the  investiture  of 
the  duchy  of  Benevento,  which 
gave  him  a  prospective  title  to  the 
throne  of  Spain.  On  that  day 
must  have  arisen  in  the  brain  of 
Caesar  the  terrible  thoughts  which 
continually  haunted  him,  and  the 
scheme  which  was  evolved  from 
them.  The  brilliant  armour  of  the 
Captain  -  General  of  the  Church 
which  his  brother  wore  would  have 
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sat  more  easily  upon  him  than  the 
red  cardinal's  robe  which  his  father 
had  thrown  upon  his  shoulders  ;  in 
the  place  of  the  Duke  of  Gandia, 
Caesar's  greater  energy  and  stronger 
will,  as  well  as  his  freedom  from 
conscientious  scruples,  would  have 
enabled  him  to  play  his  part  in 
the  great  drama  which  was  pre- 
paring, better  than  his  brother. 
The  historians  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  drawing  their  inspiration 
from  pamphlets  against  theBorgias, 
published  by  their  implacable  ene- 
mies the  Neapolitans,  tell  us  that 
when  the  Pope  had  made  his  son 
Duke  of  Benevento  after  his  return 
from  the  campaign  against  the  bar- 
ons, another  obvious  cause  of  jeal- 
ousy existed,  which  was  to  make  the 
two  brothers  irreconcilable  rivals ; 
for  both,  they  say,  were  the  lovers 
of  their  own  sister  Lucrezia.  This 
was  one  of  those  assertions,  un- 
supported by  proofs,  and  whose 
real  origin  is  well  known,  which 
helped  to  give  the  future  Duch- 
ess of  Ferrara  the  frightful  re- 
putation against  which  the  fa- 
mous German  historian  Gregoro- 
vius  felt  it  his  duty,  not  to 
protest,  but  simply  to  state  one 
argument  which  is  of  considerable 
weight.  Her  nineteen  years  of 
tried  fidelity  to  her  last  husband, 
Alfonso  d'Este,  at  a  time  when 
Lucrezia  was  still  young  and  beau- 
tiful, must  indeed  make  us  in- 
credulous of  so  horrible  a  depravity 
in  the  Pope's  daughter  when  she 


was  hardly  sixteen.  Setting  Lu- 
crezia aside,  however,  we  find  at  this 
period  at  the  Vatican,  not  a  sister 
of  Caesar  and  Gandia,  but  a  sister- 
in-law,  Donna  Sancha  of  Aragon, 
the  wife  of  Don  Gioffre,  Prince  of 
Squillace,  daughter  of  the  brother 
of  the  King  of  Naples,  and  sister 
of  Alfonso  de  Bisceglie,  afterwards 
the  second  husband  of  Lucrezia. 
The  shameless  conduct  of  this 
princess  is  declared  by  history. 
Sancha's  behaviour  shocked  Alex- 
ander himself,  who  banished  her, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  reject  the 
testimony  of  the  ambassador  of 
Ferrara,  and  that  of  the  Master 
of  the  Ceremonies  to  Alexander 
VI.,  both  of  whom  represent  her 
as  having  shared  her  favours  be- 
tween her  two  brothers-in-law  at 
the  same  time.1 

However  this  may  be,  Ferdinand, 
King  of  Naples,  being  dead,  and 
Caesar  Borgia  having  been  appoint- 
ed to  represent  the  Pontiff  at  the 
coronation  of  Frederick  of  Aragon, 
it  was  decided  that  the  two  brothers 
should  go  to  Naples  together  in 
June  1497 — the  one  to  discharge 
his  high  mission,  the  other  to  re- 
ceive from  the  hands  of  the  new 
king  the  investiture  of  his  duchy 
of  Benevento.  Everything  was 
ready  for  their  departure,  when 
their  mother,  Vanozza,  desired  to 
gather  her  children  around  her  one 
last  time,  according  to  her  custom, 
and  invited  them  to  a  banquet  at 
her  residence  near  San  Pietro  in 


1  The  intimacy  of  Donna  Sancha  with  Csesar  is  attested  by  the  '  Diarium  '  of 
Burckardt,  the  impassible  ceremoniere  who  sees  everything  and  knows  everything 
— "quam  ipse  cognoscebat  carnaliter  "  (Diarium,  vol.  iii.,  Thuasne's  edition). — 
Sanuto  in  his  '  Diarii '  thus  confirms  the  general  rumour :  "  Et  ut  intellexi,  ja  molti 
mesi  questo  cardinal  Valenza  usava  con  la  cognata "  (col.  792).  —  Machiavelli 
has  accused  Lucrezia ;  but  Lorenzo  Pigna,  the  envoy  of  Ferrara,  better  informed, 
gives  the  name  of  Donna  Sancha.  A  number  of  ambassadors  have  also  reported 
this  connection.  The  accusation  of  incest  against  Lucrezia  has  its  origin  in  a 
declaration  of  her  divorced  husband,  Giovanni,  Lord  of  Pesaro,  and  a  pamphlet 
of  the  time,  which  has  become  famous  under  the  title  of  the  ' '  Letter  to  Paolo 
Savelli,"  which  is  of  Neapolitan  origin,  and  remains  the  principal  accusatory 
document,  the  formal  indictment,  in  which  some  details  may  be  disputed,  but  the 
main  points  are  irrefutable. 
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Vincoli.  After  the  banquet,  the 
Duke  of  Gandia  did  not  return  to 
the  Vatican.  After  three  days 
of  mortal  anxiety  on  the  part 
of  the  Pope,  and  incessant  re- 
searches by  the  Governor  of  Rome, 
the  latter  having  requisitioned 
three  hundred  fishermen  to  drag 
the  bed  of  the  Tiber — the  tomb  of 
so  many  unknown  victims  —  his 
men  brought  up  in  their  nets  the 
body  of  the  unfortunate  duke, 
wrapped  in  his  cloak,  wearing  all 
his  jewels  and  his  weapons,  and 
pierced  by  nine  wounds.1 

Appalled  by  this  intelligence, 
Alexander  VI.  shut  himself  up  in 
his  apartments  and  refused  to  see 
any  one.  The  vigorous  old  man 
sobbed  like  a  woman,  and  gave 
way  alternately  to  the  most  path- 
etic expressions  of  grief  and  the 
most  terrible  imprecations.  He 
must  have  the  murderer;  he  is 
already  inventing  novel  tortures  for 
him.  It  was  on  the  14th  of  June 
that  Gandia  was  slain ;  up  to  the 
18th  Alexander  refused  to  take  any 
nourishment,  and  only  yielded  with 
reluctance  to  the  supplications  of 
the  Cardinal  of  Segovia,  who  ad- 
jured him  through  the  closed  door 
not  to  let  himself  die  of  starvation. 
The  jovial,  cynical,  luxurious  de- 
bauchee seemed  suddenly  convert- 
ed. He  appeared  before  the  Con- 
sistory, and  in  face  of  the  whole 
Sacred  College  humbled  himself, 
beat  his  breast,  and  accused  him- 
self of  having  been  a  cause  of 
scandal,  and  bound  himself  by  an 
oath  to  reform  the  morals  of  the 
Vatican.  Meanwhile  an  inquiry 
was  set  on  foot.  The  young  princes 
Giovanni,  Caesar,  and  Gioffre,  the 
youngest  brother,  with  his  wife 
Donna  Sancha,  and  another  Borgia 


— the  Cardinal  of  Monreal — had 
been  present  at  the  farewell  ban- 
quet given  by  Vanozza.  At  a 
late  hour  of  the  night  Caesar  and 
Gandia  had  left  together  —  one 
mounted  on  a  mule,  the  other  on 
his  horse — and  had  taken  the  road 
to  St  Peter's.  In  front  of  the 
palace  of  Cardinal  Sforza,  Gandia 
had  taken  leave  of  Caesar  and  dis- 
appeared down  a  narrow  street, 
while  the  Cardinal  of  Valencia 
continued  his  way  towards  the 
Basilica.  Since  the  moment  when 
he  parted  from  his  brother,  no 
one  had  seen  the  Duke  of  Gandia 
again. 

On  the  third  day  his  body  was 
brought  back  in  a  boat  to  the 
Castle  of  St  Angelo,  after  it  had 
been  stripped,  and  purified,  and 
finally  dressed  in  the  uniform  of 
Captain-General,  and  was  carried  to 
Sta  Maria  del  Popolo,  the  Borgias' 
parish,  with  the  face  uncovered, 
by  the  light  of  two  hundred 
torches.  His  Spanish  retainers 
followed  the  procession  with  drawn 
swords,  swearing,  with  many  im- 
precations, to  avenge  the  death  of 
their  duke.  Meantime  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Rome  had  exerted  himself 
to  discover  the  criminal,  and  one 
of  the  Tiber  boatmen  had  made  a 
statement  before  the  magistrate. 
On  Wednesday  night  he  was  lying 
in  his  boat  waiting  for  the  dawn, 
when  he  saw  two  men  on  foot 
coming  down  the  lane  by  the  side 
of  the  church  of  San  Geronimo, 
advancing  with  precaution  like 
scouts.  After  a  time  they  disap- 
peared, and  then  returned,  after 
having  signed  to  a  group  of  people, 
hidden  in  the  lane,  to  advance.  A 
horseman  appeared  first,  carrying 
behind  him  a  corpse,  whose  head 


1  We  may  here  quote  a  grimly  concise  document  which  is  as  yet  unknown  to 
history — the  note  in  the  papal  register  of  the  sum  paid  to  the  fishermen  who 
found  the  body:  "Per  uno  manda  de  dys  21  de  Jugno  ducati  dieci  conti  a 
Battistino  de  Taglia  e  compagni  perche  anno  ritrovato  lo  Ducha  de  Candia." 
We  owe  this  document  to  Signor  Bertolotti,  keeper  of  the  archives  at  Mantua. 
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and  arms  hung  down  and  struck 
against  the  horse  as  it  moved.  Two 
men  followed  on  foot,  and  all  three 
came  forward  to  the  edge  of  the 
river.  There  the  horseman  turned 
his  horse's  tail  to  the  stream,  and 
his  two  followers  took  the  body,  one 
by  the  arms  and  the  other  by  the 
legs  ;  they  swung  it  for  a  moment, 
and  then  threw  it  out  into  the 
river.  When  this  was  done  the 
horseman  asked  if  all  was  well, 
and  being  answered  in  the  affirm- 
ative, turned  round  towards  the 
river ;  and  as  the  victim's  cloak 
reappeared  on  the  surface,  he  said 
a  few  words  in  a  low  voice  to  his 
companions,  who  threw  stones  at 
it  till  the  body  had  disappeared. 
The  unknown  then  turned  back 
in  the  direction  of  the  church  of 
San  Giacomo. 

All  Rome  was  roused  to  excite- 
ment, for  Gandia  had  been  loved 
by  all.  The  different  parties  ac- 
cused each  other  of  the  deed. 
First  the  Orsini  were  suspected, 
then  Arcanio  Sforza,  and  some 
arrests  were  made  ;  but  the  accused 
were  interrogated  in  a  half-hearted 
way,  for  little  by  little  the  people 
began  to  whisper  the  name  of 
Caesar,  though  no  one  yet  dared  to 
name  it  aloud.  Nine  days  after 
the  murder,  Alexander  declared 
that  he  suspected  some  persons  of 
high  position : — 

"  His  Holiness,"  says  a  despatch  of 
the  Florentine  envoy  to  the  Signoria, 
"  appears  always  absorbed  in  his  search 
for  the  murderer ;  but  this  morning 
some  trustworthy  persons  informed 
me  that  he  now  has  sufficient  evi- 
dence, and  that  he  will  confine  him- 
self to  dissimulation  to  see  whether 
he  can,  by  his  apparent  indifference, 
quiet  the  fears  of  the  criminals,  and 
thus  be  able  to  detect  them  more 
easily.  The  general  opinion  is  that 
they  are  persons  of  the  highest  posi- 
tion." 

Twelve  days  later  the  truth 
begins  to  show  more  clearly.  "  It 


is  said  that  the  Pope  knows  all, 
but  that,  for  reasons  I  have  already 
given,  he  will  conceal  his  knowledge. 
Some  are  unwilling  to  believe  it ; 
one  thing  is  certain,  that  his 
Holiness  is  taking  no  further  steps  ; 
and  all  those  around  him  hold  the 
same  opinion — he  must  know  the 
truth."  It  is  from  external  sources 
that  the  direct  and  formal  accusa- 
tion comes,  for  the  same  night  the 
ambassadors,  writing  to  the  princes 
whom  they  represent,  give  the 
name  of  the  actual  murderer. 

Once  their  despatches  in  the 
various  collections  of  Italian  State 
Papers  have  been  deciphered,  no 
doubt  remains.  Bracci,  the  Floren- 
tine envoy,  hesitates  for  a  moment. 
"  He  who  has  done  the  deed  lacks 
neither  talent  nor  courage,  and, 
every  way,  must  be  recognised  as 
a  past-master."  Soon,  however,  he 
hesitates  no  longer,  though  he  still 
employs  a  periphrasis.  As  for 
Pigna,  the  envoy  of  the  Duke  of 
Ferrara,  he  writes  the  name  of  the 
young  Borgia  in  so  many  words. 

Csesar  remained  impassible.  He 
was  about  to  start  on  his  mission, 
but  all  the  arrangements  had  been 
suspended.  He  had  tried  several 
times  in  vain  to  see  the  Pontiff, 
but  from  the  14th  of  June  to 
the  22d  of  July  the  latter  re- 
mained in  seclusion.  Meanwhile 
Naples  was  expecting  its  legate, 
and  he  set  out  at  last  accom- 
panied by  the  Master  of  the  Cere- 
monies of  the  Pontifical  chapel ; 
and  on  the  1st  of  August  1497  the 
last  king  of  the  Aragonian  dynasty, 
as  he  was  destined  to  be,  received 
the  crown  from  the  hands  of  the 
Cardinal  of  Valencia.  On  the  4th 
of  September,  Csesar  Borgia  re-en- 
tered Rome  in  great  state.  Es- 
corted by  the  greater  number  of 
the  cardinals,  he  was  conducted  to 
the  Sistine  Chapel,  where  the  Pope 
awaited  him.  The  anxiety  was 
unspeakable :  all  the  princes  of 
the  Church  who  knew  the  secret 
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of  the  sanguinary  mystery,  and 
the  ambassadors  who  had  de- 
nounced the  murderer  to  their 
masters,  vied  with  each  other  in 
watching  the  scarlet-robed  Cain  ad- 
vancing towards  the  old  man  whose 
heart  he  had  broken.  The  Cardinal 
made  a  haughty  inclination  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne,  and  his  father, 
with  his  heart  still  bleeding  from 
the  murder  of  Gandia,  opened  his 
arms  in  silence  and  coldly  kissed 
him  on  the  forehead.  Then  he 
turned  away  his  eyes,  and  de- 
scended from  the  throne  without 
saying  a  word  to  his  son. — "  Solo 
lo  baccio,"  says  Sanudo.  — "  Non 
dixit  verbum  papje  Valentinus,  nee 
Papa  sibi,  sed  eo  deosculato  des- 
cendit  de  solio,"  says  the  '  Diar- 
ium  '  of  the  Master  of  the  Cere- 
monies of  the  Pontifical  Court. 

A  strange  nature,  that  of  Alex- 
ander VI.  !  In  him  the  appetites  of 
life,  and  the  desire  to  raise  his  chil- 
dren still  higher  and  higher,  are  the 
dominant  influences.  "  His  cares 
and  anxieties  do  not  last  beyond  a 
single  night ;  he  is  not  of  a  serious 
nature,  and  has  no  thought  except 
for  his  own  interests.  His  real 
ambition  is  to  make  his  children 
great ;  he  cares  for  nothing  else. 
Ne  d'altro  ha  cura." 1  Barely  a 
few  months  had  passed  when  he 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  Gandia  : 
he  had  done  more  than  forgive  his 
son,  he  had  made  himself  his  ac- 
complice. He  recognised  in  him 
an  indomitable  strength  of  char- 
acter and  a  dogged  resolution, 
joined  to  an  immeasurable  ambi- 
tion, which  he  intended  to  employ 
for  the  realisation  of  his  plans. 
The  two  were  to  make  together  for 
the  same  goal,  the  indefinite  exten- 
sion of  the  power  of  the  Borgias. 
To  reach  this  goal  all  manner  of 
means  would  be  employed — deceit, 
fraud,  perjury,  and  even  murder. 

Lucrezia     Borgia,     four     years 


younger  than  her  brother  Cscsar, 
had  married,  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, Giovanni  Sforza,  Lord  of 
Pesaro,  a  cadet  of  the  great  family 
of  the  Dukes  of  Milan,  but  hav- 
ing little  influence  with  them,  and 
confined  to  his  little  lordship. 
Such  an  alliance  was  of  no  value 
to  the  Holy  See  in  the  struggles 
against  the  barons,  and  the  still 
graver  events  which  were  prepar- 
ing. Lucrezia,  young,  beautiful, 
and  rich,  whom  the  Pope  had  ap- 
pointed regent  on  two  different 
occasions,  was  to  become  a  docile 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
Borgias.  Torn  by  violent  hands 
from  the  couch  of  her  husband,  to 
be  thrown  into  the  arms  of  a  second, 
doomed  to  die  in  his  turn  should 
the  course  of  events  make  the  sup- 
port of  their  new  ally  valueless — 
she  who  brought  misfortune  to  all 
who  came  near  her  would  take  her 
place,  by  a  third  marriage,  while 
still  young  and  beautiful,  on  a 
new  throne  with  a  more  solid  base, 
that  of  Ferrara. 

The  Borgias  do  not  kill  for  the 
sake  of  killing;  they  aim  at  an 
end,  and  if  they  can  reach  it  with- 
out shedding  blood,  they  have  pa- 
tience. They  demanded  from  Lu- 
crezia's  young  husband  a  renuncia- 
tion of  his  marriage,  based  on  an 
avowal  of  impotence.  Giovanni 
Sforza  refused.  Caesar,  like  a 
thoughtful  brother,  had  warned  his 
sister,  who  in  her  turn  exposed  the 
conspiracy  to  her  husband.  The 
latter,  under  the  pretext  of  a  walk 
to  San  Onofrio,  made  his  way  to 
the  gates  of  the  city,  and  finding  a 
horse  there  ready  saddled,  started 
off  at  full  speed,  and  rode  so  fast 
to  Pesaro  that  his  horse  fell  down 
dead  of  fatigue.  From  Pesaro  he 
issued  a  protest  to  all  the  sover- 
eigns of  Italy,  and  appealed  to  his 
cousin  of  Milan ;  but  he  was  not  to 
be  victorious  in  the  struggle.  On 


1  Narrative  of  the  Venetian  ambassador,  Paolo  Capello. 
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the  20th  December  1497,  Lucrezia 
was  no  longer  his  wife — a  commis- 
sion, under  the  presidency  of  two 
cardinals,  having  attested  the  im- 
potence of  the  husband  as  admitted 
by  himself ;  and  six  months  to  a 
day  after  this — on  the  20th  of  June 
1498 — the  former  lady  of  Pesaro 
was  united  to  Alfonso,  Duke  of 
Bisceglie,  and  nephew  of  the  King 
of  Naples — "the  handsomest  young 
man  ever  seen  at  Rome,"  says  the 
chronicler  Talini.  Lucrezia  was 
only  eighteen,  and  her  husband 
hardly  seventeen.  She  conceived 
a  real  passion  for  Alfonso,  and  in 
his  arms  forgot  Pesaro,  who  there- 
upon published  the  terrible  accusa- 
tion against  the  Borgias  which  still 
finds  its  echo  in  history,  accusing 
them  of  having  broken  the  ties  be- 
tween him  and  Lucrezia  in  order 
to  enjoy  in  peace  the  incestuous 
favours  of  their  daughter  and  sis- 
ter. Ten  months  later  the  second 
husband  was  already  menaced, 
and,  like  his  predecessor,  fled  from 
the  Vatican.  "  He  has  left  his  wife 
far  advanced  in  her  pregnancy," 
says  the  Venetian  ambassador, 
"  and  she  does  nothing  but  weep." 
He  came  back,  however,  yielding 
to  the  supplications  of  his  wife 
and  the  promises  of  her  father, 
and  put  off  his  guard  at  the  same 
time  by  Caesar's  air  of  indifference. 
His  son,  too,  the  fruit  of  a  passion- 
ate love,  was  soon  to  be  born.  But 
his  security  was  short-lived,  for  his 
fate  had  been  determined.  One 
evening  as  he  was  coming  back 
to  the  Vatican,  masked  assassins 
overwhelmed  him  with  dagger- 
thrusts  on  the  very  steps  of  St 
Peter's.  Wounded  in  the  head, 
the  arm,  and  the  thigh,  Alfonso 
dragged  himself,  all  bleeding,  to 
the  apartments  of  Lucrezia,  who 
fell  down  in  a  swoon  at  the  sight. 
He  received  the  last  absolution, 
and  was  considered  as  dead ;  but 
the  attempt  had  failed,  and  must 
be  begun  over  again.  At  first 


Csesar  denied  all  participation 
in  the  crime.  "  I  did  not  strike 
the  Duke,"  he  said  to  the  Vene- 
tian ambassador;  "but  if  I  had, 
he  would  have  well  deserved  it." 
He  even  had  the  audacity  to  visit 
the  wounded  man,  who  was  expect- 
ed to  be  soon  out  of  danger ;  but 
he  was  merely  keeping  an  eye  on 
his  victim,  for  as  he  left  the  room 
he  was  heard  to  mutter,  "What 
is  not  done  at  noon  can  be  done 
by  evening."  Meanwhile  Alfonso 
was  recovering,  though  still  weak 
and  helpless,  and  Csesar  lost  all  pa- 
tience. On  the  thirty- third  day 
of  his  illness  he  came  and  sat  by 
his  brother-in-law's  bedside.  He 
succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  Lu- 
crezia and  his  sister-in-law,  Donna 
Sancha,  and  then  called  in  his 
creature  Micheletto  de  Corella; 
and  this  ruffian,  the  implacable 
executor  of  Borgia's  dark  schemes, 
coldly  and  silently  strangled  the 
young  prince  in  his  bed. 

What  was  the  object  of  this  new 
murder  ?  What  had  happened  ? 
Since  Lucrezia's  last  marriage  the 
face  of  affairs  had  changed ;  the 
Pope  had  appeared  before  the  Con- 
sistory, and  had  made  his  proposal 
for  the  secularisation  of  his  son 
Csesar,  who,  as  he  said,  "only  took 
orders  against  his  will  and  under 
constraint."  Csesar's  emancipation 
was  certain,  for  the  decision  of  the 
Sacred  College  could  be  counted  on. 
In  fact,  the  Pope  had  actually  an- 
ticipated it,  and  had  already  made 
proposals,  on  his  son's  part,  for 
the  hand  of  Carlotta  of  Aragon, 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Naples. 
A  whole  vast  intrigue  was  based 
on  this  union ;  but  the  king  re- 
fused to  marry  Carlotta  to  "  a 
priest,  son  of  a  priest."  The 
Borgias  never  forgot  the  affront; 
the  king's  nephew,  Alfonso,  the 
husband  of  Lucrezia,  paid  for  the 
refusal  with  his  life,  and  King 
Frederick  himself  with  the  loss  of 
his  kingdom.  The  King  of  France, 
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Louis  XII.,  who  was  approaching 
the  Pope  as  a  suitor,  in  face  of 
this  refusal,  which  concerned  him 
too  (for  the  proposal  had  been 
made  through  him),  took  upon 
himself  to  give  the  Vatican  re- 
venge for  the  insult  of  the  house 
of  Aragon.  He  had  need  of  Alex- 
ander's assistance,  and  could  not 
do  without  him. 

After  the  sudden  death  of 
Charles  VIII.,  his  successor,  Louis 
XII.,  sought  the  hand  of  his 
widow,  Anne  of  Brittany,  who 
would  bring  him  as  her  dowry  the 
beauty  which  had  attracted  him, 
and  the  duchy  of  Brittany  which 
he  coveted.  But  he  required  a 
papal  dispensation  to  gain  his  end, 
on  account  of  the  close  ties  of 
relationship  which  connected  him 
with  Queen  Anne.  This  was  the 
foundation  of  a  vast  conspiracy 
between  the  Vatican  and  the  Court 
of  France.  Louis  XII.  was  to 
take  up  again  the  unsuccessful 
scheme  of  Charles  VIII. — that  is 
to  say,  the  conquest  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  and  the  invasion 
of  the  Milanese  territory ;  and  at 
the  same  time,  the  Vatican,  which 
had  already  triumphed  over  the 
Roman  barons  and  destroyed  their 
feudal  authority,  would  bring  be- 
neath the  sway  of  the  Church  all 
the  lordships  of  the  shore  of  the 
Adriatic,  which  had  obtained  their 
freedom.  To  gain  this  end,  the 
King  of  France  would  lend  the 
Vatican  the  support  of  the  French 
lances,  and  in  return,  the  Vatican 
was  to  clear  the  road  to  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  for  him,  and  grant 
the  necessary  dispensation  for  the 
marriage ;  while  by  a  secret  con- 
vention the  king  bound  himself 
to  give  Caesar  Borgia  (failing  the 
hand  of  Carlotta  of  Aragon)  the 
hand  of  another  royal  princess 
brought  up  at  the  Court  of  France. 


The  king  was  also  to  convert  the 
county  of  Valence  in  Dauphin^ 
into  a  duchy  with  an  annual  in- 
come attached  to  it,  so  that  Caesar 
Borgia,  Cardinal  of  Valencia  in 
Spain,  might,  on  re-entering  life 
as  a  layman,  exchange  his  title 
of  Prince  of  the  Church  for  that 
of  Duke  of  Valentinois.1  Caesar 
was  to  have  in  addition  the  collar 
of  the  Order  of  St  Michael,  and 
twenty  thousand  livres  a-year  as 
dowry ;  he  was  to  come  to  France 
to  consummate  the  marriage  and 
assist  the  king  in  all  his  projects, 
and  for  this  purpose  was  to  receive 
a  thousand  French  lances  to  employ 
in  his  own  service.  Should  the  king 
recover  the  duchy  of  Milan,  he  was 
also  to  invest  Caesar  with  the 
county  of  AstL  Everything  was 
ready.  Villeneuve,  the  ambassa- 
dor who  carried  the  ducal  patent, 
had  already  arrived  at  Civita  Vec- 
chia ;  the  consent  of  the  Sacred 
College,  which  had  not  yet  pro- 
nounced upon  the  young  Cardinal's 
demand  of  secularisation,  alone 
was  wanting.  The  Consistory  had 
assembled,  and  was  about  to  give 
its  decision.  But  Spain,  in  the 
meantime,  had  penetrated  the 
secret  of  this  intrigue,  and  counted 
on  the  votes  of  the  cardinals  who 
were  in  the  interest  of  the  Catholic 
sovereigns,  to  arrest  it,  for  she  fore- 
saw a  danger  to  Aragon,  Naples, 
and  Castile  in  Csesar  Borgia  be- 
coming a  layman  and  the  ally  of 
France.  The  Spanish  ambassador, 
Garcilaso,  therefore  imposed  his 
veto  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign. 
But  here  Alexander  VI.,  feeling 
that  he  was  losing  ground,  pro- 
duced a  triumphant  argument — 
"  the  private  life  of  the  Cardinal 
of  Valencia  is  a  subject  of  scandal, 
and  his  secularisation  is  for  the 
salvation  of  his  soul."  Besides 
this  there  was  another  unanswer- 


1  That  is,  the  country  round  Valence. — Translator's  note. 
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able  argument ;  by  renouncing  his 
title,  Csesar  renounced  his  bene- 
fices, and  35,000  florins  of  gold 
would  fall  in  a  grateful  shower 
on  the  cardinals  who  supported 
the  Holy  See.  This  was  the  fin- 
ishing touch  ;  the  vote  was  secured, 
and  the  French  ambassador  passed 
the  gates  of  Rome  and  gave  the 
royal  letters  patent  into  the  Pope's 
hands.  Next  spring  Caesar,  as  a 
prince  of  France  and  husband  of 
Charlotte  d'Albret,  daughter  of  the 
King  of  Navarre,  would  impale  the 
lilies  of  France  with  the  bull  gules 
of  the  Borgias. 

The  end  was  attained  at  last  : 
from  this  time  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand the  plan  conceived  by  the 
two  Borgias,  and  to  penetrate  the 
reasons  of  the  crimes  which  Csesar 
had  already  committed,  or  was  to 
commit  later.  Not  one  of  his 
deeds  resulted  from  hasty  passion 
or  spontaneous  anger ;  each  is 
one  link  of  a  chain  in  a  well-de- 
fined scheme.  Indeed  it  is  this 
element  of  premeditation  which 
makes  the  Duke  of  Valentinois  a 
great  historical  character,  in  spite 
of  all  that  he  had  to  leave  un- 
finished. A  master  of  fence  from 
his  youth  upward,  he  announced 
the  blows  he  was  going  to  strike, 
and  he  struck.  He  had  sketched 
out  the  programme  of  his  brief  and 
romantic  career,  and  he  carried  it 
out  up  to  the  day  of  his  father's 
sudden  and  awful  death,  when  all 
Italy  made  common  cause  with 
Spain  to  hunt  down  the  baffled  ad- 
venturer, to  capture  him  by  treach- 
ery, and  to  crush  him  as  the  author 
of  crime  and  disorder.  At  an  early 
age  the  Pope's  son  had  understood 
that  he  was  never  to  wear  the 
tiara.  Yet  though  thus  condemned 
to  the  second  place,  he  aspired  to 
the  first ;  that  is  known  and  admit- 
ted— even  he  himself  proclaimed 
it,  and  he  has  left  a  palpable  and 


irrefutable  proof  of  it.  On  an  oc- 
casion unparalleled  in  the  life  of 
a  prince  of  the  Church,  the  day 
his  father  had  deputed  him  to 
crown  King  Ferdinand  of  Naples, 
he  had  engraved  on  the  sword  of 
state  which  was  to  be  carried  be- 
fore him,  as  the  emblem  of  the 
temporal  power,  the  great  deeds  of 
the  Roman  Csesar,  with  this  motto 

"CUM,   NUMINE    C^ESARIS    OMEN." 

It  was  by  no  accident  that  he  had 
received  at  his  baptism  the  name 
of  a  conqueror  which  has  become 
in  course  of  time  the  actual  title 
borne  by  those  who  wield  the 
supreme  power  ;  to  him  it  seemed 
a  fortunate  presage.  With  Csesar 
as  his  patron,  —  under  his  aus- 
pices,— he  threw  himself  into  life, 
keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  hero 
to  whom  his  thoughts  always  re- 
verted. He  had  taken  for  his 
motto,  "Aut  Caesar  aut  nihil." 
Like  Csesar,  he  would  pass  the 
Rubicon  (not  figuratively,  but  in 
reality,  at  the  head  of  his  troops)  ; 
like  him,  he  would  traverse  Rome 
in  triumph  on  an  antique  chariot, 
clad  in  chlamys  and  breastplate, 
with  his  head  wreathed  with  green 
laurel,  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
the  people. 

We  have  seen  him  at  the  begin- 
ning confined  within  the  narrow 
sphere  of  the  Church ;  we  have 
seen  him  break  out  of  it  by  vio- 
lence, destroy  all  obstacles,  even  at 
the  price  of  horrible  crimes,  and 
pick  up  the  sword  which  had 
fallen  from  the  hands  of  his 
brother,  the  Captain-General  of  the 
Church.  From  a  general  he  will 
become  a  duke ;  once  duke,  he 
must  be  king, — "  Aut  Csesar  aut 
nihil." 

The  Cardinal  of  Valencia  has 
made  way  for  the  Duke  of  Valen- 
tinois ;  we  shall  soon  see  him  set 
out  for  the  conquest  of  a  kingdom. 
CHARLES  YRIARTE. 
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SELF-GOVERNMENT    versus    HOME    RULE. 


"  Is  the  Unionist  cause  losing 
ground?"  is  a  question  that  has 
been  asked  with  bated  breath. 
But  it  is  good  the  question  should 
be  asked  —  ay,  and  answered  as 
well ;  for  the  true  answer  can 
only  show  that  such  a  calamity  is, 
in  the  long-run,  absolutely  im- 
possible. Moreover,  as  the  real 
issue  is  being  lost  sight  of  in  the 
din  of  speeches  and  party  strife, 
it  may  be  well  to  point  out,  in  the 
shortest  and  simplest  terms,  how 
absurd  but  how  fallacious  is  the 
idea  that  the  opponents  of  Home 
Rule  are  necessarily  the  uncom- 
promising opponents  of  self-govern- 
ment. 

Unionism  is,  and  remains,  iden- 
tified with  self-government  in  its 
complete  manhood ;  Gladstonism 
is,  and  remains  for  its  brief  sur- 
vival, identified  with  Mr  Glad- 
stone's form  of  Home  Rule,  which 
is  self-government  deprived  of  its 
highest  prerogatives.  Mr  Glad- 
stone's policy  for  Ireland  has  two 
pillars  of  support,  the  one  inher- 
ent and  the  other  purely  adven- 
titious. That  which  is  inherent 
is  a  broken  reed,  a  minus  quantity 
so  far  as  practical  politics  are  con- 
cerned ;  of  that  which  is  adventi- 
tious— a  strong  and  dangerous  force 
—  the  real  nature  has  curiously 
escaped  the  public  ken,  although 
doomed  to  rejection  immediately 
it  is  exposed. 

The  inherent  strength  of  Mr 
Gladstone's  Home  Rule  is  a  minus 
quantity.  His  scheme,  as  has 
been  proved  over  and  over  again, 
is  an  impracticable  tissue  of  hope- 
less compromises.  What  better 
proof  can  be  given  than  the  de- 
scription which  its  wet  nurse,  Lord 
Thring,  is  constrained  to  give? 
He  writes  (on  page  204  of  the 


'  Handbook  of  Home  Rule ')  of  Mr 
Gladstone's  twin  Bills  : — 

"  Absolute  local  autonomy  was  con- 
ferred on  Ireland.  .  .  .  The  Bill 
provided  that,  after  a  certain  day, 
the  representative  Irish  peers  should 
cease  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  Irish  members  vacate  their 
places  in  the  House  of  Commons.  .  .  . 
The  legislative  supremacy  of  the 
British  Parliament  was  maintained, 
by  an  express  provision  excepting 
from  any  interference  on  the  part  or 
the  Irish  Legislature  all  imperial 
powers,  and  declaring  void  any  enact- 
ment which  infringed  that  provision  ; 
further,  an  enactment  was  inserted  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  to  the  English 
Legislature  in  the  last  resource  the 
absolute  power  to  make  any  law  for 
the  government  of  Ireland,  and  there-" 
fore  to  repeal,  or  suspend,  the  [  Irish 
Constitution." 

Place  this  most  authoritative  de- 
scription side  by  side  with  Mr  Par- 
nell's  persistently  declared  policy, 
"  to  secure  for  Ireland,  free  of  out- 
side control,  the  right  to  direct  her 
own  course  among  the  peoples  of 
the  world."  It  is  at  once  evident 
how  far  it  is  true  that  the  Par- 
nellite  party  support  Mr  Glad- 
stone's scheme,  shrewdly  regarding 
it  as  a  stepping-stone  to  other 
things.  They  see  that  "  as  a  prac- 
tical scheme  it  is  hopelessly  im- 
practicable "  ;  they  well  know  it 
would  simply  kill  the  existing  body 
politic  ;  and  that  citizens  must  pin 
their  faith  on  the  belief  that  out 
of  their  dead  selves  they  may 
make  stepping-stones  to  lead  to 
higher  things. 

On  the  political  side,  Ireland  is 
coolly  asked  to  take  a  back  seat, 
and  to  surrender  all  privilege  of 
representation  in  that  Imperial 
Parliament,  which  is  to  remain 
more  supreme  than  ever.  An  in- 
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stance  may  be  found  in  the  matter 
of  defence.  As  Mr  Gladstone 
once  well  said,  "no  community 
which  is  not  primarily  charged 
with  the  ordinary  business  of  its 
own  defence  is  really  or  can  be,  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  word,  a  free 
community."  Yet  Ireland  is  asked 
to  surrender  all  her  "  business  of 
defence,"  except  supplying  her 
suzerain  with  tribute  to  pay  for 
such  measures  as  the  suzerain  may 
elect  to  adopt.  Again,  take  the 
instance  of  the  police.  Mr  Par- 
nell  has  said  distinctly  that  "no 
Irish  leader  would  undertake  any 
responsibility  in  a  Local  Legisla- 
ture without  having  control  of  the 
police  force."  Mr  Dillon,  more  re- 
cently, has  said,  "We  hope  the 
day  is  not  far  distant,  and  I  know 
it  is  not,  when  the  preservation  of 
the  law  and  the  lives  and  property 
of  the  Irish  people  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  men  the  people  can 
trust." 

Whether  we  give  heed  to  the 
principles  involved,  or  to  the  de- 
clared wishes  of  the  Parnellite 
leaders,  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  see 
how,  with  Lord  Thring,  we  can 
confer  "absolute  local  autonomy" 
on  Ireland,  and  yet  retain  for  the 
Imperial  Government,  as  Mr 
Gladstone's  scheme  retains,  all 
control  over  the  police,  and,  there- 
fore, all  responsibility  for  law  and 
order.  In  this,  as  in  the  control 
of  the  land  policy  and  many  an- 
other matter,  the  self-contradictory 
rule  is  to  prevail,  that  the  Impe- 
rial Parliament,  in  which  Ireland 
is  not  to  be  represented,  is  to  re- 
main supreme  in  a  country  which 
nevertheless  enjoys  "  absolute  local 
autonomy " ;  and  Mr  Gladstone 
very  properly  tells  us  that  "  the 
unity  of  the  empire  rests  upon  the 
supremacy  of  Parliament." 

Again,  in  the  matter  of  taxation, 
this  same  Parliament  is  to  have 
full  and  free  control  over  customs 


and  excise,  and  thus,  with  a  ven- 
geance, to  deprive  Ireland  of  what 
Liberals  were  used  to  deem  a  car- 
dinal principle  —  "  No  taxation 
without  representation."  Politi- 
cally, then,  Mr  Gladstone's  Home 
Rule  scheme  reduces  Ireland  to 
vassalage,  by  a  grudging  gift  of  a 
certain  measure  of  local  autonomy 
in  return  for  an  absolute  surrender 
of  national  freedom,  and  of  the 
highest  prerogatives  and  rights  of 
self-government,  notably  those  of 
a  voice  and  share  in  imperial  coun- 
sels and  control. 

Mr  Gladstone  is  proverbially 
blind  to  expressions  of  opinion 
that  militate  against  the  cause  he 
may  happen  to  advocate.  Mr 
Gladstone  remains  in  pitiable  ig- 
norance of  what  the  "  Parnellite 
paymasters "  resolutely  and  con- 
sistently demand.  It  would  be 
well  if  Mr  Gladstone  could  be  in- 
duced to  read  the  following  resolu- 
tions, accepted  with  enthusiasm 
last  August  at  a  great  gathering  of 
these  "  paymasters  "  in  Chicago  : — 

"  That  any  measure  of  self-govern- 
ment proposed  by  the  British  Parlia- 
liament,  which  refuses  to  recognise  the 
independence  from  foreign  control 
and  dictation  of  the  projected  Irish 
Legislature,  would  be  inadequate  for 
the  relief  of  Ireland,  and  ought  to  be 
rejected  by  the  leaders  of  the  Irish 
people.  That  we  will  cheerfully  sus- 
tain by  every  means  within  our  reach 
the  struggle  of  the  Irish  people  for 
liberty  and  independence,  so  long  as 
the  Irish  people  remain  true  to  the 
cardinal  principle  of  Ireland's  right  to 
be  a  free  nation." 

Another  resolution  recorded  the 
conviction  that, — 

"  The  weak  compromise  of  so- 
called  Home  Rule,  proposed  by  Sir 
G.  O.  Trevelyan  and  apparently  ac- 
cepted by  the  Liberal  leaders,  .  .  . 
would  lower  the  dignity  of  the  Irish 
nation,  and  work  great  injury  to  the 
cause  of  Irish  liberty." 

Mr  Gladstone  has  yet  to  learn 
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that  it  is  not  only  the  wicked 
Unionist  legislators  but  the  good 
Clan  -  na  -  Gael  paymasters  who 
scout  his  pet  Home  Rule  scheme, 
as  insulting  to  Ireland,  and  as 
being  impracticable,  and,  in  its 
nature,  an  impossible  compromise. 
In  its  financial  aspect  Mr  Glad- 
stone's scheme  is  not  less  out- 
rageous ;  and  chiefly  in  the  fact 
that  it  largely  increases  the  fiscal 
burdens.  It  is,  of  course,  a  futile 
task  to  impugn  Mr  Gladstone's 
well-earned  reputation  as  a  finan- 


cier, and  it  is  of  little  use  remind- 
ing the  public  of  the  terrible  fiasco 
that  would  inevitably  have  fol- 
lowed on  his  definite  but  most 
artificial  scheme  of  Land  Purchase, 
within  a  short  twelve  months  after 
its  proposal,  owing  to  the  simple 
economic  fact  of  a  fall  in  prices 
of  farm  produce.  But  it  will  be 
useful,  at  all  events,  to  set  out 
side  by  side,  in  parallel  columns, 
present  public  expenditure  in  Ire- 
land, and  also  that  elaborated  by 
Mr  Gladstone  in  his  Bills : — 

What  Mr  Gladstone  calls  for. 


Head. 

Present 
Expenditure. 

Coat  of  Collection,  . 

£1,600,000 

Charges  of  Debt,  Army  and  ) 
Navy,  and  Civil  Service,  ]  ' 

1,996,400 

Judicial  Service,  &c., 

2,304,000 

Constabulary,  .        .        . 

1,586,000 

Local,      

4,156,000 

Amount. 


Section  of 
Bill. 

14  £1,600,000 

13  &  14  3,602,000 

20,  28,  29  2,304,000 

13  1,000,000 

„  4,742,000 


Total  ordinary, 


£11,642,400 


£13,248,000 


But  the  total  revenue  now  raised 
in  Ireland  is  at  most  £11,600,000; 
so  that  Ireland  would,  even  in  the 
ordinary  expenditure,  have  to  in- 
crease her  burden  of  taxation  15 
per  cent. 

Mr  Gladstone,  however,  found 
himself  constrained  to  go  even 
further  than  this.  Ireland  would 
have  to  bear  all  charges  on  loans 
advanced :  and  this,  at  the  lowest 
estimate,  involves  a  further  annual 
charge  of  £800,000,  while  the 
notorious  Land  Purchase  Bill  made 
Ireland  primarily  responsible  for 
another  three  millions,  and  ulti- 
mately for  an  additional  four  mil- 
lions a -year. 

Thus,  whether  financially  or 
politically,  Mr  Gladstone's  scheme, 
so  far  as  its  inherent  qualities  go, 
is  a  mere  conglomerate  of  im- 
practicable compromises. 

But  this  strange  policy  has  at- 
tracted and  continues  to  attract 
a  large  measure  of  purely  adventi- 


tious support.  Its  impracticabil- 
ities have  been  proved  to  demon- 
stration over  and  over  again,  and 
yet  even  reasoning  men  continue 
to  support  the  scheme.  Radical 
Gladstonites,  who  pin  their  faith 
on  Representative  Government, 
not  less  than  Philanthropic  Lib- 
erals, who  abominate  all  forms 
of  political  tyranny  or  autocracy, 
nevertheless  support  this  scheme 
for  the  disfranchisement  of  Ire- 
land. And  the  causa  motiva  is  not 
far  to  seek.  CJiercJiez  le  nom,  and 
you  have  the  whole  story.  It  is 
all  in  a  name.  The  phrase  "  Home 
Rule  "  bears  upon  the  surface  the 
meaning  of  local  autonomy,  of 
local  self  -  government ;  and  the 
heedless  world,  forgetting  the  im- 
portant limitation  implied  in  the 
word  "local,"  accepts  without  fur- 
ther question  or  query  the  creed 
that  Home  Rule  means  autonomy 
or  self-government,  and  that  self- 
government  means  Home  Rule. 
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So  wholesale  a  fallacy  gives  to 
Mr  Gladstone's  scheme  its  chief 
strength  and  all  the  real  power  it 
wields.  Mr  Gladstone  was  indeed 
in  luck's  way  when  he  happened 
upon,  or,  as  his  enemies  wickedly 
say,  purloined  from  Mr  ParnelPs 
vocabulary,  a  sounding  title  that 
in  original  intention  contains  an- 
other and  a  deeper  meaning. 

All  this  was  made  very  evident 
to  the  writer,  when  in  America 
last  winter  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  see  much  of  states- 
men and  politicians  of  all  par- 
ties during  the  session  of  Con- 
gress in  Washington.  The  per- 
petual question  put  by  these  re- 
presentatives of  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  was,  "Why  does 
your  Conservative  party  so  bitter- 
ly oppose  self-government  for  Ire- 
land V  In  public,  as  in  private, 
he  was  always  able  to  reply  with 
three  questions,  which  invariably 
commanded  a  new  attention.  He 
would  say — (1 )  Was  it  not  the  ques- 
tion of  self-government  or  no  self- 
government  which  led  to  the  la- 
mentable parting  asunder  of  the 
United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  1  (2)  Was  not  the  hinge 
of  the  unfortunate  dispute  the 
special  grievance  that  the  American 
Colonies,  especially  in  the  matter 
of  customs'  duties,  were  taxed  by  a 
Parliament  in  which  they  were  not 
represented  1  (3)  Was  it  not  the 
backbone  of  Mr  Gladstone's  Home 
Rule  scheme  that  the  Irish  in  all 
matters  of  customs  and  excise  were 
to  be  taxed  by  a  Parliament  in 
which  they  were  not  represented  ? 
He  would  then  add  :  "  We  Conser- 
vatives, in  this  respect  in  full  accord 
with  all  intelligent  Liberals  and 
Radicals,  hold  to  the  belief  that 
in  any  one  State  there  can  only 
be  one  Supreme  Legislature  and 
Executive,  in  which  the  National 
Sovereignty  is  embodied,  and  in 
which,  if  it  is  a  constitutional  and 


not  an  autocratic  state,  all  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  nation  have 
the  right  to  be  equitably  repre- 
sented. In  regard  to  Ireland  in 
this  respect,  Mr  Gladstone  says 
'  No ! '  but  all  Unionists  say 
'  Yes,  certainly  ! ' ' 

Mr  Gladstone  has  recently  writ- 
ten :  "  It  has  for  a  very  long  time 
been  my  habit,  when  consulted  by 
young  political  students,  to  recom- 
mend them  carefully  to  study  the 
characters  and  events  of  the  Ameri- 
can Independence."  Had  Mr  Glad- 
stone in  this  case  himself  practised 
what  he  preaches,  he  would  not  be 
astonished  at  the  complete  dis- 
comfiture of  his  strange  Irish  pro- 
posals. But  so  much  virtue  is 
there  in  a  name,  that  it  was  only 
after  plain  speaking  that  the  writer 
found  American  intelligence  alive 
to  the  argument  of  actual  fact.  It 
will  be  well  to  recall  what  one 
senator  eventually  said  to  him  : 
"I'm  glad  you  showed  me  that 
Bill.  I've  seen  it  now  in  black 
and  white.  Gladstone's  Home 
Rule  means  just  this,  by  way  of 
example — You  take  my  State  (the 

State  of ),  and  you  say  to  me 

and  the  other  representatives,  you 
can  go  and  manage  your  own  State 
affairs,  but  your  senators  and  depu- 
ties have  just  got  to  quit  Congress; 
but  Congress  is  going  to  tax  you 
all  the  same,  and  keep  a  tight 
hand  over  all  the  laws  you  make. 
Well,  now,  we  should  not  call 
that  self-government  in  America. 
We  should  just  name  it  plain  tyr- 
anny, which  no  American  citizen 
would  put  up  with — not  for  one 
day." 

The  phrase  "  Home  Rule"  means 
ruling  your  own  domestic  affairs. 
This  may  be  a  form  of  self-govern- 
ment, or  it  may  be  the  very  re- 
verse. All  depends  upon  whether 
or  no  there  exists  above  you  an 
Executive  and  Legislature  in  which 
you  are  not  represented,  but  which 
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none  the  less  legislates  and  ad- 
ministers for  you.  If  so,  then 
your  Home  Rule  means  that  you 
are  a  mere  dependency,  a  subject 
community,  inferior  to,  and  gov- 
erned by,  some  other  community. 

If  we  summarise  Mr  Gladstone's 
"  Home  Rule,"  we  find  it  involves 
that  Irishmen  are  deprived  of  all 
voice  in  Imperial  affairs  ;  taxed  by 
a  Parliament  in  which  they  are 
not  represented  ;  and  their  laws, 
in  such  matters  as  they  have 
liberty  to  legislate  upon,  made 
liable  to  disallowance  by  an 
entirely  external  Legislature.  Mr 
Gladstone  would  fain  place  Ireland 
in  a  status  of  vassalage  and  subor- 
dination such  as  no  free  people  has 
ever  willingly  endured,  and  no 
dependent  nation  ever  willingly 
accepted.  In  a  word,  Gladstonian 
Home  Rule  means  the  political 
degradation,  the  fiscal  slavery,  and 
the  legislative  subordination  of 
Ireland  to  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. 

But  a  generous  public,  mistak- 
ing Home  Rule  for  self-govern- 
ment and  self  -  government  for 
Home  Rule,  for  the  moment  ig- 
nores all  logical  and  practical  al- 
ternatives ;  and  this  illogical  con- 
fusion of  ideas  still  holds  sway 
even  in  high  places.  In  one  single 
sentence,  for  instance,  Mr  John 
Morley  explains  the  grounds  of  his 
Irish  creed  —  a  creed  which  has 
painfully  puzzled  the  many  who 
admire  his  genuine  and  brilliant 
literary  abilities.  He  writes,  on 
page  246  of  the  '  Handbook  of 
Home  Rule ' : — 

"  The  business  in  hand  is  not  a 
theorem  but  a  problem ;  it  is  not  a 
thesis  to  be  proved,  but  a  malady  to 
be  cured  ;  and  the  world  will  thank 
only  the  reasoner  who  winds  up,  not 
with  Q.E.D.,  but  with  Q.E.F.  To 
reason  that  a  patient  ought  not  to  take 
a  given  medicine  because  it  may  pos- 
sibly cause  him  more  pain  than  some 


other  medicine  which  he  has  no  inten- 
tion of  taking,  is  curiously  oblique 
logic.  The  Question  is  not  oblique,  it  is 
direct.  Will  the  operation  "  (of  Home 
Rule)  "  do  more  harm  to  the  constitu- 
tion than  the  slow  corrosions  of  a 
disorder  grown  inveterate  ? " 

Possibly  ere  this  Mr  Morley  has 
seen  that,  as  it  stands,  this  reason- 
ing of  his  contains  a  fallacy  well 
known  to  the  schoolmen  and  even 
to  schoolboys.  Some  of  us  have 
before  now  heard  of  cases  of 
"  undistributed  muddle ; "  and  we 
naturally  ask — Is  there  no  third 
medicine  which  the  patient  may 
be  willing  to  take  in  place  of  one 
of  two  given  medicines  1  Is  there 
no  other  operation  besides  that  of 
Home  Rule,  which,  doing  not  harm 
but  good  to  the  constitution,  will 
stay  and  eradicate  the  "  slow 
corrosions  of  a  disorder  grown 
inveterate"?  To  argue  without 
this  completed  syllogism  is  to 
bring  the  reasoner  perilously  near 
to  a  conclusion  that  would  in 
Euclid  wind  up,  not  with  Q.E.D. 
or  Q.E.F.,  but  with  Q.E.A. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  an 
alternative.  Just  as  Mr  Glad- 
stone's shibboleth  is  Home  Rule,  so 
is  Self -Government  the  watchword 
of  the  Unionist  statesmen.  Self- 
government  means  that  the  resi- 
dents in  any  and  all  parts  of  a 
nation's  territory  shall  enjoy  all 
the  rights  and  prerogatives,  per- 
form all  the  duties,  and  bear  all 
the  self-imposed  burdens  which  free 
citizens  enjoy,  perform,  or  bear. 
Among  the  most  cherished  and  most 
essential  of  the  rights  and  preroga- 
tives is  a  voice  in  imposing  and 
adjusting  the  necessary  burdens ; 
and  among  the  highest  and  most 
necessary  duties  is  the  preserving 
intact  these  rights  and  preroga- 
tives. Counsel,  Control,  and  Con- 
tribution are  the  three  C's  of  a 
free  State.  Mr  Gladstone  offers 
Ireland  one  only  of  the  three,  and 
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reserves  the  other  two  for  a  Par- 
liament in  which  Ireland  is  not 
represented.  But  self  -  govern- 
ment, which  all  Unionists  would 
ensure,  implies  that  Irish  repre- 
sentatives shall  retain  full  equit- 
able voice  in  Imperial  Counsel 
and  Control,  and  especially  in  the 
adjustment  of  all  Imperial  Contri- 
butions. In  regard  to  purely  local 
affairs,  the  Imperial  Parliament  is 
nowadays  only  too  willing  to  shift 
from  its  own  shoulders  the  vex- 
atious burden  of  Local  Adminis- 
tration. Lord  Thring  and  others 
have  written  learnedly  on  the  dis- 
tinctions between  Federal,  Con- 
federate, and  Imperial  forms  of 
political  union ;  but  in  one  and 
all — whatever  the  liberties  or  pre- 
rogatives of  localities — all  localities 
must  be  equitably  represented  in 
the  Sovereign  Councils  of  the  na- 
tion. This  is  the  great  feature 
that  is  lacking  in  Mr  Gladstone's 
idea  of  Home  Rule,  and  it  is  the 
leading  feature  in  the  Unionist 
idea  of  self-government. 

Mr  Gladstone's  scheme  is  one 
for  the  despotic  rule  of  Ireland  by 
another  country ;  and  Mr  Glad- 
stone has  gained  the  support  of  a 
majority  of  the  representatives  of 
Ireland.  The  reasons  are  not  far 
to  seek.  Mr  Gladstone,  like  many 
capable  men,  lives,  moves,  and  has 
his  being  in  office.  Opposition  to 
him  is  an  atmosphere  of  suspended 
animation,  and  an  atmosphere  in 
which  he  breathes  with  difficulty. 
The  general  election  in  1885  proved 
to  Mr  Gladstone  that  the  Liberals 
were  powerless  against  the  Con- 
servatives and  the  Parnellites  com- 
bined. Accordingly  he  determined 
to  engineer  a  split,  and  by  attach- 
ing to  himself  the  Parnellites,  again 
to  succeed  to  power.  But  in  order 
to  achieve  this,  he  had,  perforce, 
to  steer  between  the  perplexing 
Charybdis  of  Liberal  secession  and 
the  obstructive  Scylla  of  Parnel- 


lite  refusal.  He  escaped  Scylla, 
but  became  engulfed  in  Charyb- 
dis. Stanch  Liberals  sided  with 
Conservatives  to  withstand  this 
degradation  of  Ireland.  Weak 
Liberals  thought  there  must  be 
something  good  behind  this  appar- 
ent degradation,  or  the  Parnellites 
would  not  accept  it.  There  was 
indeed  something  behind  ;  but  was 
it  good  ? 

The  Parnellite  idea  is  supported 
by  three  classes  of  persons,  each 
class  honest  and  determined  in 
its  own  policy.  One  class  has 
high-flown  ideas  as  to  Irish  inde- 
pendence ;  the  second  seeks  to  dis- 
credit and  damage  the  British 
Empire  ;  and  the  third  seeks,  if  we 
speak  bluntly,  an  easy  livelihood. 
Each  class  leads  honest  dupes  in 
its  train ;  and  the  three  may  be 
known  by  the  titles — Separatists, 
Fenians,  and,  for  want  of  a  better 
word,  Dollarites.  Separatists  re- 
gard Home  Rule  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  independence ;  Fenians 
and  Dollarites  unite  in  rejoicing 
at  the  political  degradation  for 
Ireland  involved  in  Mr  Gladstone's 
scheme,  for  the  common  reason 
that  there  is  thus  created  a  new 
and  great  grievance  for  Ireland. 
The  Dollarites  are  shrewdly  clear 
on  the  point  that  the  political  agi- 
tation, which  alone  brings  them 
dollars,  can  only  thrive  on  some 
tangible  grievance.  Religious  tyr- 
anny has  been  disestablished,  and 
there  is  serious  prospect  that  the 
wicked  landlord  will  soon  cease  to 
trouble.  "Rackrenting"and  "evic- 
tions "  have  for  long  been  the  open 
sesame  to  the  hoarded  earnings  of 
the  farmers  in  Ireland  and  of  the 
servant  -  girls  in  America.  Mr 
Gladstone  speedily  devised  a  sys- 
tem of  dual  ownership  of  the  soil 
in  Ireland,  whereby  that  growth 
of  freedom,  "  private  property," 
which  permits  a  man  to  own  land 
and  even  to  allow  others  to  use  it, 
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was  declared  to  be  null  and  void. 
Mr  Gladstone  persuaded  Parlia- 
ment to  enact  that  in  Ireland  those 
who  were  allowed  by  the  owners 
to  use  other  people's  property  were 
to  become  part  owners  of  that  pro- 
perty. This  created  turmoil  and 
trouble,  specially  gratifying  to  the 
grievance-mongers.  But  now  Par- 
liament seeks,  so  far  as  may  be 
possible,  to  make  amends  for  its 
misdeeds  and  put  an  end  to  this 
dual  ownership ;  and  it  needs  no 
prophet  to  show  that  in  so  far  as 
this  task  succeeds,  in  so  far  an  end 
is  put  to  "  rackrenting  "  and  "  evic- 
tions." 

But  the  Dollarite  must  live,  and 
he  can  only  live  by  sowing  some 
fresh    crop    of     grievances.      Mr 
Gladstone    is    again    impelled    to 
come  forward  with  a  timely  pro- 
posal.    "  See  here,"  he  would  have 
said,  had  he  seen  what  others  see, 
— "  I  have  a  thing  called  '  Home 
Rule.'       The     generous     English 
people   will    mistake    it   for  self- 
government,  and  so  will  the  masses, 
and  the  civilised  world,  and  foolish 
little  Wales,  and  the  rest ;  and  we 
shall  very  likely  put  it  through. 
But  you  will  observe  that,  in  re- 
ality, it  reduces  Ireland  to  a  most 
degraded  position  of  political  ser- 
vitude ;  it  robs  her  of  nearly  all 
great  constitutional  rights ;  it  de- 
prives her  of  her  chief  powers  of 
self -taxation ;  it  takes  from  her  a 
nation's  first  prerogative,   the  sa- 
cred right  of  self-defence, — it  robs 
her,  in  short,  of  all  that  free  citi- 
zens   hold    most    dear.      Such  is 
Home  Rule  according  to  my  pre- 
scription;  and   if    that   does  not 
create  a  crop  of  grievances  suffi- 
cient to  last  our  lifetimes,  I  really 
do  not  know  what  will." 

The  Dollarites  and  Fenians  at 
once  saw  that  Mr  Gladstone's 
specific,  even  in  its  treatment  of 
customs'  taxation  alone,  offered  to 
Ireland  all  the  right  of  rebellion 


and  separation,  once  asserted  with 
success  by  the  United  States.  It 
was  equally  evident  that  in  its 
treatment  of  police  and  defence 
questions,  the  scheme  would  ab- 
solve Ireland  from  all  responsi- 
bility in  repelling  foreign  invasion ; 
and,  in  its  denial  to  Ireland  of  any 
voice  in  the  control  of  imperial 
affairs,  it  would  justify  Ireland  in 
sullenly  standing  aloof  in  grave 
national  difficulties,  and  holding 
that,  with  no  constitutional  part 
in  treaties  or  declarations  of  war, 
she  had  a  right  to  remain  neutral, 
even  if  not  to  become  the  active 
friend  of  an  enemy.  In  addition, 
at  every  turn  of  the  tide  of  ma- 
terial prosperity  Ireland  would 
with  force  throw  all  blame  on  her 
exacting  mistress.  In  brief,  Ire- 
land would  have  a  stock  of  mate- 
rial and  well-founded  grievances 
sufficient  to  win  the  sympathy  of 
all  civilised  nations,  and  to  fill  the 
pockets  of  the  Dollarites  for  cen- 
turies to  come. 

How  soon  such  a  system  would 
bring  Ireland  to  industrial  and 
commercial  ruin,  or  lead  to  polit- 
ical separation,  it  is  not  our  present 
purpose  to  determine.  But,  tak- 
ing it  at  its  best,  it  is  obvious  that 
Gladstonian  Home  Rule,  being  the 
very  antithesis  and  negation  of 
self  -  government,  would  be  the 
greatest  curse  with  which  Ireland 
could  be  saddled. 

There  is  another  point  too  often 
overlooked.  Mr  Gladstone  is  fond 
of  saying  that  all  he  requires  is 
that  "  the  Irish  should  manage 
Irish  affairs  in  Ireland."  This  is  a 
well-rounded  period  ;  but  if  we  ana- 
lyse its  terms  we  shall  find  our- 
selves at  a  loss  as  to  its  meaning. 
It  may  be  true  that  the  writer 
offers  too  practical  a  criticism  of 
this  proposal  His  excuse  must  be 
that  for  several  years  he  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  relations  in 
which  our  Colonies  actually  stand 
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to  the  Imperial  Government.  He 
is  forced  to  acknowledge  that  be- 
fore such  a  problem  can  be  brought 
into  the  arena  of  practical  politics 
it  is  necessary  to  define  what  Irish 
affairs  can  be  managed  by  the  Irish 
in  Ireland.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  most  important  Irish  affairs  are 
inextricably  mixed  up  with  Eng- 
lish affairs,  and  can  best  be  man- 
aged by  common  action  between 
English  and  Irish  in  some  one 
common  Parliament  and  Govern- 
ment. In  foreign  policy,  defence, 
taxation,  maintenance  of  law  and 
order,  loans,  credit,  and  other  lead- 
ing political  matters,  it  is  obvious 
that  Irish  affairs  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully separated  from  English. 
These  are  matters  in  their  very 
essence  common  to  the  two  islands, 
and  they  must  accordingly  be  dealt 
with  by  some  common  authority. 

And  as  in  political,  so  in  com- 
mercial affairs  —  in  trade,  invest- 
ments, land  legislation,  railway 
control,  harbours,  fisheries,  and  so 
forth — -there  is  a  close  network  of 
mutual  action  and  advantage  which 
ties  England  to  Ireland  and  Ire- 
land to  England,  and  which  can 
only  be  cut  away  to  the  abundant 
injury  of  both.  It  is  a  network 
which  has  become  more  than  ever 
possible  and  essential,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  more  intimate  and 
closer  intercourse  that  follows  as 
steam  and  electricity  disestablish 
distance  and  time.  There  remains 
indeed  a  residuum  of  purely  Irish 
and  a  residuum  of  purely  English 
affairs,  which  can  best  be  con- 
trolled and  managed  by  Irish  and 
English  in  Ireland  and  England 
respectively.  But  this  is  a  phase 
of  the  local  government  question 
which  is  to  be  dealt  with  next 
session,  and  which  does  not  in- 
volve either  the  degradation  or  the 
separation  of  Ireland,  but  merely 
the  reform  of  existing  administra- 
tive machinery. 


It  is  useful  to  remember  what 
manner  of  self-government  Ireland 
at  the  present  enjoys.  To  state 
the  case  briefly  :  Ireland  has,  in 
the  first  place,  even  more  than  her 
fair  share  of  representation  in  the 
sovereign  Parliament  of  the  nation. 
In  the  second  place,  the  Irish  in 
Ireland  to  a  large  degree  manage 
local  Irish  affairs  in  Ireland.  The 
cities  and  towns  and  harbours, 
and  the  county  Poor  Law  affairs, 
are  managed  by  elected  bodies ; 
while,  in  other  matters  of  county 
government,  the  nominated  county 
cess  system  is  the  successful  coun- 
terpart in  Ireland  of  the  quarter- 
sessions  system  in  England. 

In  Ireland  there  is,  indeed,  more 
centralisation  in  regard  to  control 
of  local  administration  than  there 
is  in  England ;  and  the  control  of 
the  police  and  responsibility  for 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  order 
rests  essentially  with  the  central 
authorities.  Thus  the  problem 
fines  itself  down  into  possible  im- 
provements of  Castle  control  and 
police  management. 

We  will  not  here  discuss  either 
reform ;  but  they  will,  no  doubt, 
receive  adequate  and  full  consider- 
ation in  that  general  Local  Govern- 
ment Bill  for  the  whole  United 
Kingdom,  which  is  to  be  a  main 
work  of  next  session.  We  incline  to 
the  belief  that  touch  may  be  done  by 
throwing  on  localities  a  more  direct 
and  full  responsibility  for  the  local 
maintenance  of  law  and  order.  But 
it  may  not  be  forgotten  that  much 
of  the  Castle  control  of  local  ad- 
ministration arises  out  of  the  fact 
that  Government  financial  assist- 
ance, by  way  of  loans  and  ad- 
vances on  the  Imperial  credit,  is 
far  more  general  in  Ireland  than 
it  is  in  England.  For  instance, 
to  the  five  million  inhabitants  of 
Ireland  fifty-two  millions  sterling 
have  been  advanced  in  local  loans, 
whereas  to  the  thirty  million  in- 
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habitants  of  Great  Britain  there 
have  only  been  advanced  fifty-five 
millions.  It  is  also  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  whereas  eleven  mil- 
lions of  these  loans  have  been  re- 
mitted to  the  five  million  Irish, 
only  one  and  a-half  millions  have 
been  remitted  to  the  thirty  million 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain;  so 
that  the  Irish  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude, to  say  the  least,  of  some  eight 
or  nine  millions  sterling  to  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Ireland  always  has  been,  i8 
now,  and,  we  fear,  will  continue 
to  be,  the  battening  -  ground  of 
agitators,  who  can  only  batten 
on  grievances.  But  the  agitators 
commit  a  great  error  in  forcibly 
withstanding  the  law,  though  prob- 
ably their  error  is  less  suicidal 
than  that  of  Mr  Gladstone  in 
indorsing  such  conduct.  The 
British  people  retain  an  ineradi- 
cable pride  in  their  system  of 
representative  government,  that 
is  now  so  many  centuries  old  ;  and 
the  backbone  of  this  system  is  the 
hitherto  unchallenged  rule,  that 
all  laws  made  in  Parliament  by 
the  representatives  of  the  people 
must  be  obeyed.  It  is  strange  to 
have  to  restate  so  elementary  a 
truism.  But  it  is  one  quietly 
ignored  by  Mr  Gladstone  in  his 
latest  phase  of  faith,  and  yet  it  is 
one  that  lies  at  the  very  root  and 
foundation  of  parliamentary  re- 
presentative government,  and  it  is 
one  which  the  British  nation  will 
never  abandon.  The  Blunts  and 
O'Briens  and  Grahams  may  de- 
termine that  the  great  majority  is 
wrong,  and  that  the  law,  being 
obnoxious  to  their  superior  intelli- 
gence, must  and  may  be  broken. 
But  the  majority,  thinking  other- 
wise, deal  with  them  as  with  all 
law-breakers,  and  the  will  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  is  a 
power  not  to  be  lightly  interfered 
with. 


Thoughtless  people  have  asked 
how  it  is  that  Mr  Gladstone,  an 
ex -Prime  Minister  of  England, 
continues  to  agitate  and  declaim 
just  as  though  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  had  not 
decisively  declared  against  his 
Home  Rule  scheme, — a  decision 
emphatically  indorsed  by  the  elec- 
torate at  a  consequent  general 
election.  The  real  reply  is  that 
Mr  Gladstone  had,  just  before,  em- 
phatically laid  down  the  law  on 
the  subject :  "  We  have  no  right 
to  question  for  a  moment  in  this 
free  country,  under  a  representa- 
tive system,  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  representatives  speak  the 
mind  of  a  decided  majority  of  the 
people."  The  time  had  therefore 
arrived,  in  due  course  of  his  guid- 
ing "  Policy  of  Reversals,"  for  Mr 
Gladstone  to  act  in  diametrical 
opposition  to  the  principle  he  had 
himself  enunciated,  and  in  direct 
contradiction  of  the  "  law  himself 
had  made."  Vast  majorities  in 
Parliament,  speaking  the  mind  of 
a  decided  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple, cannot  for  one  moment  be 
allowed  to  block  the  way  to  the 
hasty  ideas  of  one  man.  The 
cherished  sanctity  of  the  union 
of  Church  and  State,  or  the  author- 
ity of  political  economy,  are  con- 
veniently forgotten  or  banished  to 
remote  spheres  if  they  obstruct 
the  views  of  one  man ;  and  under 
the  same  provocation  a  similar 
fate  awaits  that  very  corner-stone 
of  the  Constitution  —  representa- 
tive government.  Traditions,  ex- 
perience, polity, — all  must  yield  to 
the  political  whims  and  exigencies 
of  one  individual  citizen,  if  only 
the  nation  would  allow.  Happily 
for  the  nation,  although  it  can 
forgive  and  forget  a  great  deal, 
it  cannot  forgive  and  forget  all ; 
and  the  time  arrives,  and  indeed 
is  now  come,  when  the  nation  is 
alive  to  the  dangers  that  threaten, 
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and  will  boldly  decline  to  aban- 
don its  Constitution  or  again  to 
intrust  its  destinies  to  one  who 
would,  without  compunction,  sub- 
stitute for  representative  govern- 
ment one-man  rule.  At  bottom 
the  British  nation  is  true  to  itself 
and  to  its  brightest  traditions ; 
and  the  poet  of  the  British  nation, 
in  portraying  the  best  British  type, 
paints  the  true  character  of  the 
nation : — 

"  Self -reverence,  self-knowledge,  self- 
control  ; 

These  three  alone  lead  life  to  sovereign 
power : 

Yet  not  for  power  (power  of  herself 

Would  come  uncalled  for),  but  to  live 
by  law, 

Acting  the  law  we  live  by,  without 
fear." 

We  opened  with  the  question,  "Is 
the  Unionist  cause  losing  ground  ? " 
We  have  no  general  election  to 
give  us  facts  in  proof, — we  are 
compelled  to  fall  back  on  infer- 
ences. We  see  clearly  that  the 
Unionist  cause,  regarded,  and 
rightly  regarded,  as  the  full  con- 
trary of  Gladstonian  Home  Rule, 


means  complete  as  opposed  to 
emasculated  self-government.  As 
such,  the  Unionist  cause  will  com- 
mend itself  without  fail  to  the 
robust  citizenship  of  the  British 
nation.  It  is  true  that  to  the 
weak-kneed,  —  to  those  who  lack 
moral  fibre — to  those  who  seek  in 
politics  some  high-priest  on  whom 
they  may  lean  with  as  much  emo- 
tional fervour  and  as  little  intel- 
lectual conviction  as  a  Southern 
senora  on  her  father-confessor,  or 
an  American  Indian  on  his  gyrat- 
ing medicine -man, — to  these  the 
emasculated  form  of  self-govern- 
ment, perfected  by  Mr  Gladstone's 
self-deceiving  ingenuity,  may  well 
commend  itself.  But,  unless  it 
has  reached  its  dotage,  the  British 
public  is  morally  too  robust  and 
politically  too  vigorous  to  bend 
the  knee  to  any  such  degrading 
idolatry;  and  in  the  long-run  it 
will  burst  all  bonds  of  misrepre- 
sentation and  hero-worship,  and 
reply,  as  we  have  replied  in  our 
opening  sentence,  that  the  decline 
of  the  Unionist  cause  is  an  abso- 
lute impossibility. 
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ITALY,    TURKEY,    AND    ENGLISH    ALLIANCES. 


WE  have  now  to  deal  with  what 
seems  to  us  to  be  for  Englishmen 
the  most  important  factor  in  the 
whole  European  problem.  Writ- 
ing, as  we  have  been  throughout, 
purely  from  a  national  and  in  no- 
wise from  a  party  point  of  view, 
it  would  be  both  ungracious  and 
unfair  not  to  acknowledge  that,  in 
our  judgment,  we  very  largely  owe 
the  national  advantage  to  us  of 
the  rise  of  the  Italian  power  to 
one  man — Mr  Gladstone.  Prob- 
ably no  man  ever  more  completely 
expressed  the  feeling  of  sympathy 
of  one  great  nation  for  another 
than  did  Mr  Gladstone,  when  he 
declared  in  1860  that  there  was 
a  subject  on  which  all  English- 
men everywhere  were  agreed  — 
"  that  Italy  ought  to  be  one  ;  that 
Italy  ought  to  be  free."  It  was 
many  years  after  that  before  Ital- 
ians as  a  nation  fully  realised  the 
extent  and  depth  of  the  sympathy 
which  had  been  felt  for  them  in 
England.  They  have  very  fully 
realised  it  now.  Such  matters  are 
of  the  gravest  possible  importance. 
It  seems  to  us  that  no  word  should 
be  said  in  England  which  can  in 
any  way  tend  to  modify  that 
friendly  feeling.1 

Yet  there  is,  apart  altogether 
from  historical  sympathy,  a  service 
which  England  can  now  render  to 
Italy  such  as  it  has  never  before 
been  possible  for  England  to  ren- 
der to  any  power  possessed  of  a 
great  national  army.  England  can 
at  one  and  the  same  time  secure 


Italy  from  attack,  and  can  enable 
her  to  become  an  offensive  power. 
That  is  a  consideration  for  states- 
men rather  than  for  peoples,  but 
it  is  essential  for  us  that  our  people 
should  understand  it.  What  is 
perhaps  of  even  more  importance 
to  us  is  that  this  fact  is  thoroughly 
realised  by  Italian  statesmen  of  all 
parties,  and  by  the  more  influential 
and  intelligent  classes  throughout 
the  country.  We  almost  fear 
lest,  in  the  space  of  an  article 
in  which  we  have  much  else  to 
discuss,  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
bring  fully  home  to  our  English 
readers  in  detail  the  causes  which 
make  this  a  military  and  political 
certainty.  Briefly  stated,  it  is 
clear  enough  that  a  country  with 
an  enormous  sea-board,  a  country 
of  length  without  breadth,  depen- 
dent for  a  large  portion  of  its 
forces  on  two  islands,  and  divided 
throughout  the  length  of  its  main- 
land by  a  great  mountain-chain,  is 
liable  to  invasion  from  France  by 
sea  to  an  extent  to  which  she  is 
not  liable  to  invasion  across  a 
mountain  range  the  defence  of 
which  has  been  elaborately  pre- 
pared. The  consequence  of  these 
facts  is,  that  the  debates  in  the 
Italian  Parliament,  the  pamphlets 
which  have  teemed  from  the  Italian 
press,  and  the  innumerable  discus- 
sions which  have  testified  to  the 
intense  patriotic  interest  which  all 
Italians  have  taken  in  the  question 
of  national  welfare,  all  turn  upon 
this  point.  As  we  shall  probably 


.  1  We  regret  that  in  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  article  in  the  November  number  of  the 
'  Fortnightly,'  he  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  discuss  the  possible  injury 
which  English  hostility  might  inflict  on  Italy.  Is  it  wise  for  a  politician  to  dis- 
cuss such  a  subject  at  all  in  regard  to  a  friendly  and  most  sensitive  country  ? 
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more  easily  convince  our  readers 
by  a  few  extracts  of  the  intensity 
of  this  feeling,  than  we  shall  drive 
home  a  proof  of  some  military  in- 
tricacy as  to  facts  about  a  foreign 
country,  we  venture  to  give  the 
following. 

Here  is  the  first,  from  '  Nuova 
Antologia'  of  October  1884  :— 

"With  our  present  resources  we 
can  defend  ourselves,  but  we  cannot 
conquer.  .  .  .  We  must  be  prepared 
to  see,  at  the  beginning  of  hostilities, 
our  coasts  and  seas  infested  by  war- 
ships which  will  capture  ships,  destroy 
railways,  and  attempt  surprises  and 
attacks  of  all  sorts.  If  we  are  not 
prepared  to  do  the  same,  we  shall  be 
surprised,  crushed,  and  exposed  to  in- 
calculable disasters." 

Here  is  a  soldier's  view.  Lieut.- 
General  Ricci,  late  Chief  of  the 
Staff  of  the  Italian  army,  on  re- 
turning from  a  tour  of  inspection 
at  Massowah,  said  to  his  constitu- 
ents at  Belluna : — 

"  Our  continental  frontier  is  one  of 
the  strongest  in  the  world,  because 
the  Alps,  fortified  as  they  are,  and 
defended  by  250,000  or  300,000  Ital- 
ians, present  an  impassable  barrier. 
I  even  dare  say  that  we  are  too  strong 
on  the  side  of  the  Alps,  and  I  wish  to 
again  ask  the  Chamber  to  economise 
here  as  much  as  possible  in  order  to 
increase  the  naval  budget,  so  that  we 
may  have  enough  ships  to  prevent 
attack  on  our  coasts,  the  weak  point — 
very  weak  point — of  Italy.  .  .  .  Each 
time  that  I,  General  of  the  Army,  and 
Alpine  deputy,  appear  in  Parliament, 
I  shall  say,  '  All  for  the  Navy.' " 

These  extracts,  which  might  be 
multiplied  indefinitely,  are  only 
representative  of  what  is  the  uni- 
versal Italian  feeling.  The  diffi- 
culty is  to  convey  to  English 
readers  the  impression  which  is 
left  upon  those  who  have  most 
closely  been  watching  what  has 
been  going  on  in  the  peninsula  of 
the  "  zeal  and  untiring  energy  with 
which  Italy  has  pressed  forward 


her  land  and  sea  defences  :  it  is 
necessary  to  take  stock  of  the 
multitudinous  improvements  in 
every  service,  and  to  study  the 
frequent  and  instructive  debates, 
to  acquire  a  true  idea  of  the  im- 
mense interest  taken  in  this  ques- 
tion by  all  classes."  We  quote 
from  a  private  letter  from  Captain 
A'Court,  the  author  of  '  Military 
Italy,'  who  has  devoted  years  to 
the  patient  study  of  this  question. 
His  book  is  now  by  far  the  most 
complete  account  we  have  of  the 
actual  condition  of  the  military 
forces  of  the  kingdom. 

For  our  purposes  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  by  the  laws  of 
1882  the  Italian  army  having  been 
increased  by  150,000  men,  and  the 
army  corps  increased  from  ten 
to  twelve,  she  has  now  430,000 
men  actually  available  in  the  army, 
with  200,000  "mobile  militia"  in 
second  line  ready  to  reinforce 
them.  Allowing  for  the  complete 
defence  of  the  alpine  region,  ac- 
cording to  a  scheme  elaborated  by 
General  Ricci,  she  has  available 
330,000  men  for  active  operations 
in  the  field,  either  against  Russia 
in  support  of  Austria  or  against 
France  in  support  of  Germany, — 
provided,  and  provided  only,  that 
an  alliance  with  a  great  naval 
power  secures  the  Italian  coasts. 

With  all  the  efforts  that  Italy 
has  made  to  strengthen  her  navy, 
she  does  not  at  all  disguise  from 
herself  that  the  French  navy  is 
incomparably  stronger.  Nor  is  it 
only  the  French  navy  that  she 
has  to  fear  by  sea.  When  we 
have  spoken  of  two  army  corps 
and  a  cavalry  division  as  repre- 
senting the  force  which  at  least 
we  ought  to  have  ready  to  ship, 
and  have  declared  that  at  least 
until  that  force  has  been  pro- 
vided complete  in  all  respects 
and  ready  to  act,  no  other  addi- 
tions to  our  army  would  serve  our 
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turn,  we  take  account  of  the  im- 
mense distance  to  which  it  would 
be  necessary  for  us  to  transport 
troops.  The  vast  increase  in  the 
supplies  of  all  kinds  which  are  in- 
volved in  long  sea  transits  multi- 
plies, to  an  extent  that  would 
hardly  be  believed,  the  amount 
of  mercantile  tonnage  that  is  re- 
quired. The  few  hours'  steaming 
which  intervene  between  France 
and  Italy  impose  altogether  other 
conditions  of  sea  transport.  Paper 
transport  by  sea  for  those  who 
have  not  actually  taken  up  the 
tenders,  is  apt  to  seem  a  much 
simpler  thing  than  it  does  to 
those  who  have  to  provide, 
even  for  a  few  days,  for  all  that 
troops  require  on  landing.  It 
will,  however,  at  least  give  some 
indication  of  what  Italians  fear  if 
we  say  that  Colonel  Perrucretti, 
in  'La  Difesa  dello  stato,'  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  Italian  works, 
calculates  that  France  has  the 
means  of  forming  and  rapidly 
transporting  by  sea  four  army 
corps.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  if  that  is  true,  or  anything 
like  true,  the  mere  danger  of  such 
a  descent  on  some  unknown  point 
of  the  Italian  coast,  together  with 
the  command  of  the  sea  by  the 
French  fleet,  would  be  sufficient  to 
paralyse  the  entire  Italian  army 
that  could  be  spared  from  the 
local  defence  of  the  Alps.  Thus  a 
French  force  numerically  most  in- 
ferior to  the  Italian  army  would 
be  sufficient  to  prevent  Italy  either 
from  assisting  Austria  or  troubling 
France. 

To  sum  up — the  Italians  have, 
with  one  exception  which  we  shall 
presently  note,1  no  fear  of  not  being 
able  to  hold  their  own  perfectly  as 
long  as  the  contest  is  confined  to 
movement  across  the  respective 
land-frontiers.  Without  an  Eng- 


lish alliance  the  entire  Italian  army 
would  be  paralysed  for  offensive 
action  by  the  French  fleet  and  a 
comparatively  small  portion  of  the 
French  army.  With  an  English 
alliance  the  combined  Italian  and 
Mediterranean  fleets  would  cer- 
tainly command  the  sea,  paralyse 
any  possible  attempt  at  French 
invasion  by  sea,  protect  the  much 
exposed  Italian  ports,  many  of 
which,  like  Naples,  are  not  only 
unprotected,  but  from  local  causes 
cannot  be  adequately  protected, 
and  finally  would  set  free  the 
Italian  army  for  action  beyond  the 
frontiers.  We  say,  therefore,  that 
the  rise  of  the  Italian  Power  has 
completely  changed  the  relation  of 
a  great  naval  Power  like  England 
to  the  military  forces  of  the  Con- 
tinent. Without  putting  a  sol- 
dier on  shore  abroad,  and  without 
moving  a  soldier  from  England,  we 
can  by  our  naval  action  alone,  and 
that  without  any  special  strain  on 
our  naval  forces,  set  free  at  least 
300,000  men  for  effective  action 
against  the  aggressive  Powers  of 
the  Continent. 

It  seems  to  us  that  under  these 
circumstances  the  principle  of  all 
our  policy  ought  to  be,  before  all 
things,  an  active  alliance  with 
Italy.  No  one  who  has  studied 
the  views  of  Italian  statesmen  can 
fail  to  see  that  that  is  their  opinion 
also.  An  alliance  of  Italy  with 
Germany,  or  even  of  Italy  with 
Germany  and  Austria,  without  an 
English  alliance  against  Russia 
and  France,  is  of  the  nature  of 
the  alliance  of  Thumblin  with 
the  giant,  in  which  Thumblin  gets 
all  the  knocks.  Not  that  we  do  not 
think  Italy  a  great  Power.  Italy 
and  England  allied  together  become 
two  very  great  Powers  indeed,  from 
the  moment  that  England  has  pro- 
vided the  force  which  is  indispens- 


1  Vide  p.  884. 
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able  for  the  security  of  her  own 
existence.  But  no  alliance  that 
Germany  or  Germany  and  Austria 
can  offer  to  Italy,  will  save  her 
from  what  Italians  know  to  be 
their  real  danger.  Germany  and 
Austria,  having  to  deal  with  the 
Russian  navy,  cannot  absorb  a  suffi- 
cient portion  of  the  activity  of  the 
French  fleet  to  make  Italy  safe. 

There  is  no  alliance  which 
would  so  securely  unite  all  parties 
in  this  country.  If  it  be  true,  as 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  alleges  in  his 
article  in  the  November  'Fort- 
nightly,' that  Prince  Bismark  has 
recently  proposed  to  England  to 
join  the  three  Powers,  the  cause  is 
clear.  Either  Count  Crispi's  inter- 
view or  the  views  of  Italian  states- 
men, expressed  through  other 
means,  have  made  him  attach  a 
different  value  to  the  "  sick  old 
woman  "  from  that  which  it  suited 
his  policy  to  profess  in  former 
times.  It  is  clear  that  England 
and  Italy  together  can  offer  to  the 
central  Powers  an  accession  of 
strength  which  Bismark  could  not 
and  does  not  despise.  It  is  equal- 
ly clear  that  he  cannot  get  Italy 
to  join  him  on  the  same  terms 
without  our  alliance.  This  fact 
changes  the  nature  of  our  power 
in  relation  to  every  state  on  the 
Continent.  We  do  not  believe,  as 
we  have  already  shown,  that  Italy 
is,  as  Sir  Charles  Dilke  alleged,  so 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  Aus- 
tria that  Austria  must  cringe  to 
her  to  any  extent  to  secure  her  alli- 
ance ;  but  this  much  is  certain,  that 
Italy  cannot  move  a  man  to  the 
support  of  Austria  without  our 
alliance.  The  position  of  France 
in  any  contest  between  Russia 
and  Austria  is  so  menacing  for 
Italy,  that  neutrality  is  enforced  on 


Italy,  at  least  until  Germany  and 
France  are  at  war.  Even  then  we 
think  we  have  given  reasons  for 
believing  that  whilst  the  French 
fleet  holds  the  seas,  Italy  will 
scarcely  be  able  to  move.  There- 
fore to  Austria  our  adhesion  to 
the  alliance  is  vital  in  proportion 
as  the  alliance  of  Italy  is  or  is  not 
important  to  her.  As  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  has  at  least  given  its  full 
weight  to  the  value  of  that  al- 
liance, the  importance  of  which 
for  Austria  we  by  no  means  ignore, 
we  claim  his  evidence  as  represent- 
ing on  that  side  the  value  we  can 
offer  to  Austria  on  the  do  ut  des 
principle.  We  have  much  else 
also  to  offer  her,  of  which  it  will  be 
more  convenient  to  speak  later. 

Having  this  view  of  the  im- 
portance and  effect  of  Italian 
alliance  before  us,  we  wrote  in 
our  first  article :  "  It  is  almost 
certain  that  we  shall  never  have 
to  enter  into  any  quarrel  in  which 
we  cannot  obtain  allies,  to  whom 
the  command  of  the  sea,  such  a 
force,1  so  capable  of  movement, 
and  the  financial  support  of  Eng- 
land, would  be  of  priceless  value."  2 
We  do  not  think  that  these  words, 
used  after  we  had  referred  to  the 
importance  of  Italy,  and  had  re- 
peatedly spoken  of  acting  on  the  do 
ut  des  principle,  conveyed  to  any 
one  else  the  impression  which  they 
did  to  Sir  Charles  Dilke.  "  He  is 
positive,  however,"  he  says  of  the 
present  writer — "  and  I  envy  him 
his  firm  belief — that  when  war  comes 
upon  us  we  shall  have  allies."  If 
they  had  done  so,  they  would  have 
been  ill-chosen  words.  A  forced 
construction  placed  on  an  isolated 
clause  in  a  long  argument  is  apt 
to  mislead  ;  but  as  it  is  vital  to  us 
not  to  be  misunderstood  in  this 


1  Two  army  corps  and  a  cavalry  division  complete  in  all  respects,  and  ready  to 
embark  on  the  word  being  given. 

2  'Blackwood's  Magazine,'  July  1887,  p.  144. 
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matter,  we  are  much  more  anxious 
to  make  our  meaning  clear  than  to 
split  hairs  as  to  the  correct  turn 
of  a  phrase.  The  purpose,  then, 
with  which  we  undertook  these 
articles  may  now  be  fully  stated, 
and  the  argument  as  a  whole 
worked  out.  We  do  not  believe, 
and  never  have  believed,  that  if 
we  wait  till  war  comes  upon  us  in 
behalf  of  our  own  interests,  we  can 
secure  allies  who  will  fight  for  us 
when  we  have  refused  to  fight  for 
them.  We  believe,  as  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  believes,  that  a  great  change 
has  come  over  the  political  rela- 
tion of  England  to  the  Continent 
since  we  have  in  Asia  come  to 
have  frontiers  which  virtually 
march  with  those  of  a  great  Euro- 
pean Power.  We  believe  that  the 
phase  of  public  opinion  which 
looked  upon  it  as  the  duty  of 
English  statesmen  to  keep  clear  of 
Continental  alliances,  and  to  de- 
vote our  strength  to  the  peaceful 
extension  of  our  colonial  empire, 
was  a  very  natural  and  legitimate 
view  of  the  existing  condition  of 
things  for  many  years  of  the  pre- 
sent century.  We  believe  also 
with  Sir  Charles  Dilke  that  in  our 
days  it  is  impossible  for  English 
statesmen,  however  clearly  they 
may  see  that  the  circumstances 
which  tended  to  form  a  certain 
popular  sentiment  have  radically 
changed,  to  commit  the  country  to 
action  for  which  it  is  not  prepared. 
We  do  not  see  how,  as  an  upright 
statesman  who  desired  to  pledge 
himself  to  brother  statesmen  on 
the  Continent  to  that  only  which 
he  could  fulfil  to  the  letter,  it 
would  have  been  possible  for  Lord 
Salisbury  to  completely  commit 
this  country  to  a  formal  union 
with  the  great  peace-league  of  the 
three  Powers.  Therefore  we  firmly 


believe  that,  in  order  that  such 
alliance,  which  is  now  vital  to  our 
interests,  should  be  formed,  the 
nation  generally  must  have  laid 
before  them  the  motives  which 
ought  to  determine  our  action.  It 
is  well  that  our  foreign  policy 
should  be  consistent,  continuous, 
and  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the 
existing  state  of  things,  which  pre- 
vents violent  changes  when  one 
party  succeeds  another  in  power. 
Circumstances,  however,  alter  cases. 
The  policy  which  was  wise,  or  ap- 
peared wise,  to  the  majority  of 
Englishmen  under  one  condition 
of  things,  may,  if  they  see  clearly 
that  those  conditions  have  alto- 
gether changed,  appear  in  a  very 
different  light  to  them.  There  is  no 
reason  why  English  opinion  should 
not  be  roused  to  the  same  interest 
in  the  question  which  exists  at 
this  moment  everywhere  through- 
out Italy.  Therefore  we  held  it 
to  be  our  duty,  having  facts  before 
us  which,  as  we  have  heard  from 
all  sides,  have  not  hitherto  been 
understood  by  most  Englishmen,  to 
lay  them  before  them. 

We  think  we  do  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  no  injustice  when  we  say 
that  the  whole  purport  of  his 
articles  was  to  leave  the  impres- 
sion that  war  with  Russia  being 
sooner  or  later  inevitable  for  us, 
and  war  with  Russia  and  France 
together  a  by  no  means  impossible 
contingency,  we  must  prepare  our- 
selves to  fight  them  without  allies. 
He  based  that  opinion  on  the  belief 
that  our  alliance  was  not  worth 
having,  and  that  the  rejection  of 
it  by  Austria  at  Prince  Bismark's 
instigation,  which  he  alleged  had 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
recently  occurred,  was  representa- 
tive of  what  we  had  to  expect  for 
the  future.1  We  said,  therefore, 


1  Compare  "  The  Present  Position  of  European  Politics,"  pp.  16,  21,  160,  185, 
186  et  seq.,  with  p.  277  and  p.  339. 
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when  we  first  challenged  his  state- 
ments, and  we  say  now,  that  both 
in  the  case  of  England  and  Russia 
he  put  strength  for  weakness  and 
weakness  for  strength.  We  en- 
tirely agree  with  those  military 
critics  who  have  assured  him  that 
he  has  underrated  the  power  of 
Russia,  and  exaggerated  the  power 
of  England,  in  maintaining  that 
by  some  tinkering  with  our  mili- 
tary finances,  by  some  catching  at 
popular  military  prejudices,  by 
Some  substituting  of  a  plausible 
statesman  who  is  "out"  for  one 
who  is  in,  we  can  more  easily 
arrange  to  meet  Russia  in  the 
field,  in  India,  or  at  Vladivo- 
stock,  without  allies,  than  we  can 
arrange  to  meet  her  elsewhere 
with  them.  We  say  that  he  ex- 
aggerated the  power  of  Russia 
when  he  tried  to  persuade  us  to 
leave  the  nations  of  the  Continent 
to  be  trodden  under  the  feet  of  the 
colossus  because  Russia,  or,  at  all 
events,  Russia  and  France  toge- 
ther, represented  a  force  so  great 
that  other  nations  could  not  resist 
them.  We  say  that  he  misjudged 
the  statesmanship  of  Italian  states- 
men when  he  believed  that  their 
whole  policy  was  one  of  "pour- 
boires." 

We  believed  then,  and  believe 
now,  that  the  position  in  which 
we  stand  is  very  much  like  that 
in  which  Prussia  stood  in  the 
years  prior  to  1806,  whilst  Napo- 
leon was  overthrowing  Austria  and 
the  other  states  of  the  Continent. 
We  can  fan  ourselves  with  the 
belief  that  it  is  a  matter  of  no 
moment  to  us  whether  Russia  and 
France  do  or  do  not  deal  first  with 
the  Continental  Powers,  and  then 
with  ourselves.  In  that  case  we 
shall  surely  be  left,  as  Prussia  was 
in  1806,  without  allies  when  the 


fast-approaching  hour  arrives  when 
Russia  is  able  to  deal  with  us  in 
India,  secure  at  least  in  a  neutrality 
of  France  benevolent  towards  her, 
and  ready  to  take  every  advantage 
of  her  many  causes  of  quarrel  with 
us.  On  the  other  hand,  if  only 
our  fleet  be  in  the  condition  in 
which  all  Englishmen  desire  to  see 
it,  we  can  offer  such  additional 
strength  to  the  alliance  of  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  Italy,  that  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  make  such 
terms  as  will  keep  Russia  and 
France  quiet  and  at  peace  both 
with  ourselves  and  the  other 
Powers  for  our  generation  and  per- 
haps the  next.  We  neither  deny 
nor  affirm  that  our  fleet  is  now  in 
that  condition.  That  is  a  question 
for  sailors.  It  happens  now,  as  it 
often  happens,  that  the  questions 
of  the  nature  of  the  great  services 
which  a  fleet  can  render  us  are 
mainly  dependent  on  points  of 
military  study  on  land.  It  is  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  military 
frontiers  of  Germany  and  Russia, 
and  of  the  military  forces  and  lines 
of  communication  of  the  two  great 
empires,  that  we  are  able  to  affirm 
that,  by  prohibiting  a  Russian 
naval  expedition  against  Konigs- 
berg,  Memel,  and  Danzig,  the 
Whale  can  offer  a  direct  service 
to  the  Prussian  Eagle  against 
the  Elephant  that  may  be  worth 
the  Eagle's  purchasing  at  a  price.1 
It  is  because  of  the  necessary 
military  distribution  of  the  Italian 
depots,  fortresses,  and  frontiers, 
that  we  are  able  to  affirm  that  our 
navy  can  offer  a  service  to  Italy 
which  will  affect  Germany  and 
Austria  alike,  and  be  worth  at 
least  300,000  men  to  the  alliance. 
Whether  our  navy  can  at  this  mo- 
ment crush  or  confine  the  now 
nearly  ready  Russian  fleet  in  the 


1  See  Article,  "Germany,  Russia,  and  Austria,"  in  '  Blackwood's  Magazine,' 
November. 
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Black  Sea,  and  at  the  same  time, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Italian 
fleet,  dominate  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Baltic,  while  it  secures 
our  commerce,  our  shores,  and  our 
colonies  from  attack,  we  do  not 
know.  From  a  military  point  of 
view,  those  are  the  services  it 
ought  to  render  us.  Till  it  can 
accomplish  them  with  certainty, 
we  cry  with  General  Ricci,  "  All 
for  the  navy  and  nothing  for  the 
army."  To  that,  however,  there 
is  one  saving  clause  on  which  we 
need  not  dwell,  as  on  that  point 
we  are  in  entire  agreement  with 
Sir  Charles  Dilke.  The  army 
knows  perfectly  what  the  navy  re- 
quires from  it  in  order  to  accom- 
plish its  proper  work  at  sea  — 
secure  ports,  and  secure  coaling- 
stations.  Their  security  is  im- 
perative if  we  are  to  be  able  to 
feed  our  population  in  time  of 
war. 

We  shall,  however,  continue  to 
accuse  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  of  party  spirit, 
until  he  acknowledges  one  fact  on 
that  matter  which  is  true,  whether 
he  acknowledges  it  or  not.  The 
one  statesman  who  has  really  and 
heartily  thrown  himself  into  that 
cause,  and  has  gone  as  far  in  it  as 
it  was  possible  for  a  man  to  do, 
has  not  been  Sir  Charles  Dilke, 
has  not  been  Mr  Stanhope,  or  any 
other  statesman,  Conservative  or 
Liberal,  but  Mr  Smith.  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  either  knows  that 
or  is  wilfully  ignorant  of  it.  For 
our  part,  in  so  far  as  any  feeling  of 
the  kind  affected  our  determination 
to  offer  these  articles  to  our  read- 
ers, it  was  the  sense  of  the  mischief 
to  the  country  that  was  done 
when  a  statesman  not  much  given 
to  talk,  but  steadily  and  honestly 
setting  himself  to  work  at  reforms 
not  showy  but  vital  to  efficiency, 
was  assailed  by  a  clever  talker, 
appealing  to  every  catch -penny 


prejudice  that  could  be  raked  to- 
gether.    Those  reforms  have  been 
now  fully  explained  in  public  by 
General  Brackenbury,  and  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  understand   how  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  can  say,  after  ex- 
pressing  the   fullest    approval   of 
them,  that  he  does  not  know  what 
was  meant  when,  speaking  of  this 
work,    which    had    then    at    Mr 
Smith's  instance,  and  with  his  full 
approval,  been  just  accomplished, 
Lord     Wolseley      declared     that 
more  effective,  non-theatrical  work 
had  been  done  in  them  than  he 
had  known  done  for   years.      Sir 
Charles   Dilke  wishes   those   who 
desire  genuine  army  reform  not  to 
hit  at  one  another.     We  heartily 
sympathise   with    the   wish ;    but 
the  speech  from  him  seems  to  us 
like  the  historical  one  of  the  robber 
to  the  policeman,  to  which  we  can 
only  give  the  policeman's  answer. 
The  present  writer  never  spoke  to 
Mr  Smith  in  his  life,  and  certainly 
would  not  have  cared  one  farthing 
whether  he  was  a  Conservative  or 
a  Radical  statesman,  provided  he 
had  shown  the  desire  Mr  Smith 
has  shown  to  accomplish  genuine 
work  for  the  country.     We  have 
had  enough  and  to  spare  of  bril- 
liant speeches  made  by  Secretaries 
of  State  for  War,  for  which  they 
receive  the  compliments  of  every 
one  in  the  House.    A  little  steady, 
unstagey,  untheatrical  work,  that 
does  not  show  in  a  speech,  is  a 
novelty ;  and,   whilst  Sir  Charles 
Dilke   shows   his   patriotism    and 
independence  of   party   spirit   by 
vituperating   or  undervaluing   all 
work,  no  matter  how  valuable  it 
has   been,   done  whilst  Conserva- 
tives happened  to  be  in  power,  we 
shall  show  ours  by  throwing   all 
the  enthusiasm   we   can  into  the 
support  of  any  statesman,  no  mat- 
ter of  what  party,  who  will  strive 
after  genuine  efficiency. 

Since  we  began  our  series  there 
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has  appeared  an  article  *  from  the 
pen  of  Herr  von  Bunsen,  declaring, 
not  as  an  expression  of  his  own 
opinion  but  as  a  study  of  the 
growth  of  public  opinion  in  Ger- 
many, that  the  Germans  generally 
have  come  to  look  upon  this  ques- 
tion as  we  do.  He  says  that  the 
whole  feeling  of  Germany  towards 
England  has  undergone  a  change, 
precisely  because  they  consider 
that  the  great  danger  of  the  pre- 
sent situation  lies  in  the  high 
probability  that,  whether  from  de- 
liberate design  or  as  a  consequence 
of  the  course  of  events,  Russia 
and  France  together  may  attack 
England  by  herself  first  without 
allies,  or  else  may  attack  Germany 
and  Austria  by  themselves.  "We 
have  in  the  present  article  shown 
why  it  is  the  case  that  these  great 
military  Powers  may  well  desire 
the  alliance  of  England,  even 
though  she  should  not  be  able  to 
land  a  single  corps  d'armee  any- 
where. Herr  von  Bunsen  belongs 
to  a  family  of  statesmen,  and  is 
not  likely  to  write  without  know- 
ing what  the  views  of  German 
statesmen  are.  This  article,  the 
speeches  which  have  been  made 
in  the  Foreign  Committee  of  the 
Hungarian  Delegations,  notably  on 
November  5,  together  with  Signer 
Crispi's  declarations,  have  been 
sufficient  to  refute  Sir  Charles 
Dilke's  statement  that  "  we  are  so 
little  prepared  for  war  that  no 
Power  thinks  our  alliance  worth 
having  for  a  short  war,  and  it  is 
the  first  days  of  a  war  that  count  at 
the  present  time."  2  But  if  these 
be  not  sufficient,  Sir  Charles's  pres- 
ent assertion  that  Prince  Bismark 
has  recently  pressed  upon  us  an 
alliance  with  the  three  Powers,  is 
its  complete  and  final  refutation.3 


We  entirely  agree  with  Sir 
Charles  that  the  first  days  of  a 
war  are  now  of  vital  importance. 
We  entirely  agree  with  him  that 
our  army  is  not  now  ready  for  the 
first  few  days  or  weeks,  hardly  for 
the  first  few  months,  of  a  Con- 
tinental war.  It  has  been  with  a 
view  to  make  it  so,  that  all  the 
reforms  which  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
has  so  fiercely  attacked  were  being 
attempted.  If  he  can  use  his  in- 
fluence with  Radical  members  to 
give  courage  to  the  Government 
to  ask  for  the  immediate  expen- 
diture which  he  now  at  last  ad- 
mits to  be  necessary  in  order  to 
carry  them  out,  he  will  confer  the 
greatest  service  on  his  country 
which  lies  in  his  power. 

Nevertheless  with  our  army  as  it 
is,  though  we  cannot  do  all  that  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  country,  we  can  act 
potently  on  the  first  few  days  of  a 
Continental  war,  as  we  cannot  act 
on  the  first  few  days  of  a  war  be- 
tween ourselves  and  Russia.  A 
telegraphic  order  to  our  Mediter- 
ranean fleet  to  join  the  Italian 
navy  will  then  and  there  set  free 
at  least  300,000  soldiers  in  Italy 
from  the  moment  they  are  mo- 
bilised, and  will  begin  to  operate 
with  enormous  force  in  favour  of 
the  great  alliance  during  the  course 
of  the  very  days  of  mobilisation. 
A  telegraphic  assurance  to  Ger- 
many that  another  English  fleet 
will  co-operate  with  the  German 
from  the  moment  that  the  state  of 
the  Baltic  permits  the  Russian 
fleet  to  approach  Mem  el,  Konigs- 
berg,  or  Danzig,  will  enable  the 
German  leaders  completely  to  mod- 
ify all  their  plans  for  dealing  with 
Russia.  It  will  secure  the  com- 
munications of  a  German  army 


1  'Nineteenth  Century,'  Sept.  1887 — "  A  German  View  of  Mr  Gladstone." 

2  '  Fortnightly  Review,'  p.  160 — "  The  Present  Position  of  European  Politics." 

3  '  Fortnightly  Review,'  November  1887. 
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engaged  in  the  invasion  of  Poland. 
It  will  protect  Germany  on  the 
only  side  on  which  Russian  attack 
could  be  seriously  dangerous.1 
Before  we  conclude  our  article,  we 
shall  show  that  yet  another  tele- 
graphic order  will  be  worth  a  fur- 
ther 200,000  men  to  Germany. 
There  is  no  Power  in  Europe 
whose  influence  can  be  so  rapidly 
exercised. 

Therefore,  pace  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  we  say  that,  with  these 
weapons  in  our  hands,  it  will  be 
not  in  war-power  but  in  statesman- 
ship and  diplomacy  that  England 
will  fail,  if  we  are  not  able  to 
make  such  terms  with  other 
States  as  will  oblige  Russia  to 
leave  Herat  alone.  We  feel  cer- 
tain that  if  only  our  statesmen 
will  take  to  heart  that  principle 
which  Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  so 
soundly  and  wisely  pressed  on 
them,  that  at  present  they  must 
understand  the  conditions  of  war 
on  the  Continent  if  they  would 
attempt  to  safeguard  England, 
there  are  yet  other  terms  that 
we  can  make.  We  believe  that 
Russia  could  be  held  to  adhere, 
in  relation  to  all  the  points  of  in- 
terest to  us  as  well  as  to  Europe, 
to  the  bargains  she  has  made. 
We  believe  that  we  could  obtain 
security  that  her  pledges  so 
habitually  broken,  and  her  solemn 
words  so  habitually  repudiated, 
shall  not  again  be  ignored.  Only 
by  the  union  of  the  four  Powers, 
all  interested  in  peace,  can  such  a 
result  be  secured. 

We  believe  also  that  we  could 
obtain  a  very  similar  security  as 
against  France.  We  wish  that 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  had  brought  out 
more  fully  than  he  has  done  many 
of  those  causes  of  quarrel  with 
France  to  which  he  has  only 


alluded.  We  fear  that  our  di- 
plomacy will  only  be  too  will- 
ing to  continue  the  evil  courses 
in  which  it  has  been  for  more 
than  a  generation  engaged,  trust- 
ing to  the  ignorance  of  the  nation 
as  to  the  feeble  concessions  about 
which  Sir  Charles  has  only  given 
hints. 

We  wish  that  he  had  drawn 
attention  to  the  almost  appalling 
frankness  with  which  Law  Officers 
of  the  Crown  have  declared  that 
on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland, 
thanks  to  the  carelessness  and 
neglect  of  our  statesmen,  we  have 
allowed  French  "rights  of  user" 
to  be  converted  into  "rights  of 
wont,"  and  "rights  of  wont"  to 
be  converted  into  tolerated  claims 
to  exclusive  possession,  till  now, 
in  a  territory  where  the  French 
have  not,  by  treaty,  a  yard  of 
soil,  the  French  newspapers  talk 
of  "  the  French  coast,"  almost  as 
if  they  had  territorial  jurisdiction 
over  it  and  we  had  not.  How 
long  it  will  be  before  French 
diplomatists  adopt  the  same  tone 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  predict. 
An  alliance  for  the  maintenance 
of  treaty  rights,  by  which  the 
rights  of  all  the  four  Powers  con- 
cerned were  mutually  guaranteed, 
and  the  violations  of  treaty  were 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  common 
interest,  would  give  a  firmness  to 
our  diplomacy  and  a  security  to 
peace  such  as  there  has  not  been 
in  the  world,  at  least  since  what 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  now  says  that 
he  agrees  with  us  in  thinking 
our  great  blunder  in  1864, 
though  he  considers  us  most 
partisan  writers  for  having  called 
it  so. 

For  it  must  not  be  disguised 
that  the  situation,  as  it  now 
stands,  though  it  is  most  satis- 


1  For  the  complete  justification  for  these  statements  we  refer  our  readers  to  our 
November  article,  "  Germany,  Russia,  and  Austria." 
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factory  for  the  central  Powers,  is 
most  dangerous  for  us.  It  is  true 
that  the  Hungarian  representatives 
have  shown  that  they  appreciate 
the  nature  of  the  action  of  Eng- 
lish statesmen  in  a  way  that,  un- 
fortunately, it  would  be  thought 
derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  an 
English  Opposition  on  either  side 
to  admit  that  they  appreciated  it. 
"  We  expect,"  said  Csernatony, 
"no  formal  alliance  on  the  part 
of  England,  as  it  is  her  habit 
not  to  bind  herself  before  she 
finds  it  necessary  to  go  to  war ; 
but  it  is  highly  satisfactory  to 
learn  that  England  is  not 
against  us,  and  will  never  side 
with  our  enemies ;  and  that  her 
good-will  towards  us,  from  which 
we  may  derive  great  advantages, 
is  assured." 

Unfortunately  the  "  semi-alli- 
ance "  which  may  confer  these 
great  advantages  on  the  central 
Powers  offers  us  no  guarantee  of 
their  help  in  an  event  which  that 
semi-alliance  itself  is  especially 
likely  to  bring  about. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke  thinks  that 
nihilism  would  disappear  if  Russia 
went  to  war.  We  gladly  accept 
his  authority  on  a  subject  of  which 
he  knows  much  more  than  we  do. 
It  is  at  least  certain  that  the  pro- 
bability that  war  would  kill  nihil- 
ism is  sufficiently  strong  to  make 
war  present  continual  temptations 
to  the  Czar.  Is  it  not  likely,  then, 
that  the  very  strength  of  the  alli- 
ance of  the  three  Powers,  with 
England  in  the  background,  may 
induce  the  Czar  now  to  turn  his 
attention  towards  India,  instead 
of  towards  Europe?  Unless  we 
have  made  not  a  "  half  alliance  " 
but  a  whole  alliance  with  the  other 
Powers,  so  that  they  are  as  much 
pledged  to  us  as  we  to  them,  he 
will  there  find  England  in  the 
foreground  with  no  other  Powers 
behind  her.  Nor,  unless  the  de- 


clarations which  Lord  Hartington 
used  formerly  to  make  are  wholly 
unsound,  would  the  result  be  very 
different  if  the  Czar  were  to  turn 
his  attention  to  Asia  Minor  instead 
of  to  India.  "  In  Asia  Minor,"  as 
Lord  Hartington  used  to  say,  "  lies 
the  great  danger  for  England." 
In  either  case,  as  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
himself  admits,  it  would  be  at  least 
highly  probable  that  we  should 
have  France  on  our  back  at  the 
same  time.  Why  should  we  run 
this  tremendous  risk  merely  for 
the  sake  of  preserving  a  pedantic 
tradition  of  English  statesmanship, 
suited  to  conditions  which  are  not 
those  of  to-day?  Why  should  we 
be  compelled  to  put  our  armed 
forces  on  an  enormously  expensive 
establishment  ?  For  the  discovery 
that  Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  now 
made,  that  we  must  at  least  begin 
with  an  expenditure  of  several 
millions,  shows  only  that  he  now 
knows  of  a  flea-bite  on  what  it 
will  actually  cost  us  to  be  ready, 
out  of  our  own  resources  alone,  to 
face  Russia  and  France  together, 
as  he  admits  that  with  the  policy 
which  he  advocates  we  must  be 
ready  to  do. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Franco- 
German  war,  when  M.  Thiers — the 
old  war-historian  of  France,  the 
great  exponent  of  the  Napoleonic 
tradition  as  to  war,  the  author  of 
the  fortifications  of  Paris — was  en- 
deavouring to  persuade  his  country- 
men for  the  moment  to  make  peace, 
he  used  an  argument  which  seems 
to  us  worth  considering  in  our 
present  situation.  "  If,"  he  said, 
"  four  men  better  armed  than  I  am 
come  to  me  and  demand  my  purse, 
I  do  not  choose  the  moment  when 
they  are  superior  to  me  to  settle 
the  question  finally.  I  make  such 
terms  with  them  as  I  can  for  the 
moment,  and  then  I  go  to  six  other 
men  as  much  interested  as  I  am  in 
stopping  robbery,  and  arrange  with 
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them  to  master  the  robbers  and  re- 
cover my  purse."  We  are  in  a 
somewhat  happier  position.  Two 
are  threatening  a  general  disturb- 
ance. If  they  can  only  catch  one 
alone,  they  are  quite  ready  to 
tackle  him  for  their  common  ad- 
vantage. Three  of  those  exposed 
to  this  risk  are  agreed  in  lending 
one  another  mutual  support.  We, 
the  fourth,  stand  apart,  wishing 
well  to  the  three,  and  very  likely 
to  be  obliged  to  join  them  if  the 
three  are  attacked.  The  three  are 
most  anxious  that  we  should  join 
them,  and  are  quite  ready  to  give 
as  we  give.  But  we  have,  and 
can  have,  no  counter-promise  from 
them,  because,  though  our  feelings 
are  sufficiently  well  known  to  the 
other  two  to  irritate  them  greatly, 
we  prefer  sitting  half  on  one  side 
and  half  on  the  other  of  the  fence, 
and  will  not  make  up  our  mind 
to  a  definite  decision.  Is  that 
for  us  a  satisfactory  condition  of 
things  1  Can  it  foreshadow  any 
good  for  us  ? 

Nor  is  even  that  a  full  state- 
ment of  the  case.  As  we  have 
shown  in  our  detailed  examination 
of  the  facts,  we  can,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  general  alliance,  use 
our  own  special  strength  to  the 
full.  If  we  allow  ourselves  to  be 
isolated  and  then  attacked,  instead 
of  being  able  to  lend  offensive 
power  to  the  general  service,  we 
shall  be  thrown  upon  a  miserable 
defensive.  With  Russia  we  shall 
find,  as  we  did  in  the  days  of  the 
Crimea,  that  we  cannot  exert  our 
naval  power  to  its  full  extent,  and 
must  trust  to  the  service  in  which 
we  shall  be  always  weakest.  When 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  done  his  ut- 
most to  expand  our  forces  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  great  Contin- 
ental armies,  we  fear  much  that 
the  faithful  son  must  say  to  his 
country  what  the  little  frog  of 
-#Jsop's  fable  said  to  his  mother, 


attempting  to  blow  herself  out  to 
the  size  of  the  ox — "You  will 
burst  before  you  succeed."  We 
can  be,  relatively  to  other  coun- 
tries, as  great  a  naval  Power  as  we 
choose  to  be.  We  shall  be  de- 
lighted if  from  Sir  Charles,  or 
any  one  else,  we  can  hear  of  any 
means  that  will  economically  in- 
crease the  size  of  our  army.  We 
are  bound,  however,  to  say  that, 
if  what  he  has  in  his  articles  fore- 
shadowed be  the  solution  he  is 
about  to  propose  to  us,  then  there 
is  much  danger  lest  he  should  in- 
crease numbers  without  increasing 
force.  He  speaks  of  an  English 
system  not  based  upon  foreign 
schemes.  We  are  delighted  with 
all  genuine  thought  and  genuine 
originality.  We  fear,  however, 
that  he  has  already  given  us  hints 
enough  to  show  that  the  scheme  he 
is  to  propose  is  one  that  has  been 
already  tried  and  discarded  because 
of  its  failure  by  a  great  Contin- 
ental Power.  However,  we  shall 
be  anxious  to  hear  without  preju- 
dice what  his  proposals  are.  In 
the  mean  time,  we  do  not  think  it 
will  be  easy  to  persuade  English- 
men that  a  contest  in  which  their 
naval  power  cannot  be  freely  ex- 
erted can  ever  be  so  satisfactory 
a  one  for  them  as  one  in  which 
naval  power  tells  from  the  first 
outbreak  of  war. 

There  is,  however,  one  argument 
which  has  been  recently  very  ably 
put  in  the  '  Spectator '  against  the 
possibility  of  our  forming  an  alli- 
ance such  as  we  have  described. 
The  writer  urges  that  we  cannot 
adhere  as  patiently  and  consis- 
tently to  a  formed  purpose  as  is 
the  case  with  Powers  ruled  by  a 
despot.  Is  that  historically  true  1 
We  do  not  think  so.  Of  all  the 
Powers  opposed  to  Napoleon,  which 
maintained  the  struggle  with  most 
patience  and  consistency? 

Nor  can  we  persuade  ourselves 
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that  the  more  aristocratic  nature 
of  our  constitution  in  those  days 
materially  affected  the  question. 
The  feelings  of  all  classes  were  as 
heartily  enlisted  in  that  struggle 
as  were  those  of  the  ruling  men — 
nay,  it  was  the  popular  feeling 
•which  originally  forced  Pitt's  un- 
willing hand.  But  if  that  be  not 
a  sufficient  indication  of  the  extent 
to  which  a  country  with  a  very 
popular  constitution  may  adhere 
firmly  to  a  policy  once  thoroughly 
understood  by  the  mass  of  the 
nation,  what  case  can  be  more 
forcible  than  that  of  the  United 
States  of  America  during  the  war 
with  the  South !  What  compari- 
sons are  naturally  suggested  by 
the  setting  of  that  case  side  by 
side  with  the  action  of  the  Russian 
armies  in  the  days  of  Frederick 
the  Great?  Then  the  successive 
deaths  of  Russian  rulers  converted 
on  the  spot  enemies  into  friends, 
friends  into  enemies.  What  re- 
versals of  policy  that,  at  the  worst, 
England  has  ever  known,  approach 
in  their  suddenness  the  changes 
which  are  suggested  by  the  mere 
names,  Elizabeth,  Paul,  Catherine  1 
It  appears  to  us  that  the  whole 
history  of  the  English  race,  both  in 
America  and  England,  promises, 
despite  some  lapses  due  to  the 
violence  of  party  spirit,1  a  security 
to  allies  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
What  is  of  equal  importance  to  us, 
the  belief  that  that  is  so  is  strong 
on  the  Continent.  Even  now,  in 
the  Foreign  Committee  of  the 
Hungarian  Delegations,  the  inde- 
pendent members  contrast  the 
"  sympathetic  attitude  of  Eng- 
land "  with  "  the  frequently  vacil- 


lating conduct  of  Germany."  Few 
things  can  be  more  significant  than 
Count  Apponyi's  speech  on  that 
matter  on  November  5th. 

We  turn,  however,  now  to  a 
question  on  which,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  the  Italian  alliance  offers  us  a 
solution  of  a  difficulty  which  more 
than  any  other  threatens  to  make 
it  hard  for  us  in  England  to  main- 
tain a  continuous  and  persistent 
policy  in  foreign  affairs.  We 
hardly  think  that  any  one  in 
England  now  doubts  that  pacha 
government  in  Asia  Minor  is  in- 
tolerably bad.  We  hardly  think 
that  any  one  is  ready  to  commit 
England  to  the  defence  of  intol- 
lerably  bad  government.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  Conservative  states- 
man has  ever  been  more  strongly 
opposed  to  allowing  Russian  gov- 
ernment to  be  substituted  for 
Turkish,  than  was  Mazzini  and  the 
most  Liberal  or  Radical  of  Italian 
statesmen.  Carl  Blind's  article,  to 
which  we  referred  in  a  former 
number,  supplies,  to  those  who  are 
not  cognisant  of  these  facts,  un- 
answerable evidence  on  that  sub- 
ject. Notoriously  Count  Crispi  is 
the  heir  of  these  traditions,  and 
not  of  any  mere  historical  or  selfish 
policy  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 
Bad  as  pacha  government  may  be, 
it  is  at  least  subject  to  a  pressure 
from  without  which  tends  to  check 
its  worst  excesses.  We  would  ask 
any  one  who  thinks  that  there  may 
not  be  something  worse  than  this 
to  study  Prince  Kropotkine's  new 
work.2  We  cannot  believe  that 
Englishmen,  who  appreciate  the 
check  to  tyranny  which  is  sup- 


1  We  are  disposed  to  agree  with  Mr  Green  that  the  worst  case  of  which  we 
have  been  ever  guilty,  the  desertion  of  Frederick,  was  due  chiefly  to  the  personal 
wilfulness  of  the  young  king,  George  III.,  on  his  accession.     Chatham  surely 
then  represented  the  popular  feeling  in  favour  of  persistency. 

2  In  Russian  and  French  Prisons.      By  Prince  Kropotkine.      London  :  Ward 
&  Downey.      1887. 
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plied  by  ample  daylight,  can  doubt 
that  a  Government  which  can 
work  out  in  absolute  darkness 
such  devilry  as  Prince  Kropotkine 
proves  to  be  common,  would  be  a 
blessing  even  to  Asia  Minor.  No 
statesmen  are  more  heartily  friend- 
ly than  the  Italian  to  the  eman- 
cipated Balkan  States.  No  one 
now  doubts  that  friendliness  to- 
wards them  is  the  true  policy  of 
English  statesmen,  and  that  in 
the  persons  of  Lord  Salisbury  and 
Lord  Rosebery  both  parties  are 
committed  to  that  view.  The  pol- 
icy of  Russia  towards  Turkey  is 
simple  enough.  It  consists  in  pan- 
dering to  the  vices  of  the  ruling 
pachas  in  order  to  make  the  gov- 
ernment of  Turkey  as  bad  as 
possible,  so  that  it  may  disgust 
Europe  and  become  intolerable  to 
the  subjects  of  Turkey.1  It  seems 
to  us  that  all  English  parties  may 
agree  in  resisting  to  the  utmost 
that  policy.  Surely  also  we  may 
join  Count  Crispi  in  refusing  to 
allow  Russia  to  be  the  heir  of 
Turkey. 

We  have  dealt  first  with  what 
we  believe  to  be  by  far  the  more 
difficult  problem  involved  in  this 
question — the  problem,  that  is,  of 
adopting  such  a  policy  towards 
Turkey  as  may  enable  us  to  utilise 
her  brave  soldiers  in  the  common 
resistance  to  Russian  aggression, 


with  the  consent  of  Englishmen, 
who  loath  as  much  as  we  do  the 
wretched  rule  of  the  pachas  in  the 
outlying  provinces  of  the  Turkish 
Empire.  We  do  not  in  the  least 
believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  com- 
mit ourselves  to  vague  promises  as 
to  maintaining  against  her  subject 
races  the  integrity  of  the  empire 
in  order  to  gain  her  assistance  in 
keeping  the  Russians  out  of  Asia 
Minor,  or  in  inflicting  such  blows 
upon  Russia,  if  she  recommences 
the  repudiation  of  treaties  and  the 
aggressive  policy  of  the  past,  as 
will  keep  her  quiet  for  many  a 
long  day.  It  is  notorious  that 
Turkey  is  now  anxiously  seeking 
admission  into  the  Central  Alli- 
ance. It  will  almost  certainly  not 
be  granted  to  her — and  we  do  not 
think  that  it  ought  to  be  granted 
to  her  on  the  terms  on  which  other 
Powers  enter  into  that  alliance. 
Nevertheless  it  may  be  possible  to 
agree  with  Turkey  to  assist  her  in 
preventing  Russia  from  carrying 
out  further  aggression  in  Asia 
Minor,  on  condition  of  her  assist- 
ing us  in  attacking  the  Russian 
lines  of  communication  should  Rus- 
sia move  on  India. 

On  the  side  of  Europe,  Russia 
can  now  only  approach  Constan- 
tinople over  the  free  Balkan  states, 
or  by  sea.  We  think  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  will  admit  that  towards  a 


1  Ignatieff,  no  doubt,  in  1877  carried  out  that  policy  with  a  perfection  that  it 
never  attained  before  or  since.  To  have  induced  the  repudiation  of  the  debt, 
and  by  a  subtle  complication  of  ingenious  intrigue  to  have  almost  compelled  the 
Turkish  Government  to  employ  in  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  he  had 
fomented  the  local  militia  instead  of  the  Turkish  regulars,  were  masterpieces  of 
their  kind.  The  knowledge  he  thus  showed  of  the  possible  devilries  which  the 
sectarian  zeal  of  Bulgarian  Verts  might  be  trusted  to  work  on  men  of  their  own 
race,  with  whom  they  had  carried  on  a  feud  for  centuries,  was  marvellous.  Hia 
cynical  appreciation  of  the  effect  of  his  action  upon  the  conscience  of  Europe  was 
only  equalled  by  the  cynicism  with  which  he  subsequently  worked  for  political 
purposes  the  devilries  of  the  Jew-baiting.  In  his  person  Russia  decorated  the 
supreme  leader  in  both  crimes.  We  have  never  been  able  to  understand  why  the 
volume  known  as  '  Les  Responsabilite's,'  in  which  the  whole  story  of  Ignatieff's 
action  at  Constantinople  was  set  forth,  was  never  published  or  in  any  way  made 
known  in  England. 
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European  prohibition  of  Constan- 
tinople to  Russia  on  that  side,  we 
can  lend,  if  not  the  most  power- 
ful assistance  that  any  State  can 
contribute,  at  least  an  aid  which 
is  second  to  none.  That  the  Eng- 
'lish,  Italian,  and  Turkish  navies 
can,  even  when  the  very  formid- 
able fleet  which  Russia  is  provid- 
ing in  the  Black  Sea  is  complete, 
prohibit  approach  to  Varna  or 
Constantinople,  ought  not  to  be 
open  to  question.  Whether  that 
is  an  assistance  which  Roumania 
can  offer  in  such  an  event  to  Aus- 
tria, we  shall  not  insult  our  readers 
by  discussing. 

We  are  not  impressed  by  the 
knowledge  as  to  the  military  facts 
of  the  1877-78  campaign  which 
,has  been  shown  by  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  whoever  may  have  been 
his  military  advisers.  He,  in 
the  form  of  a  question,  wishes 
to  destroy  the  basis  of  an  argu- 
ment of  ours,  of  some  import- 
ance* to  the  general  position  we 
have  taken  up.  For  the  purpose 
of  disclosing  the  weakness  of  his 
thesis,  it  will  be  convenient  to  ex- 
tract from  the  question  the  logical 
position  it  involves. 

Major  premise, — Some  generals, 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Austrian  and  Prussian 
armies  in.  1866,  felt  sure  that  Aus- 
tria must  beat  Prussia. 

Minor  premise,  —  Yet  Prussia 
beat  Austria. 

Therefore  it  is  clear  that  no 
knowledge,  however  complete,  and 
however  fully  confirmed  at  present 
by  historical  documents,  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  Russian  army  in  Tur- 
key in  1878,  and  of  the  strength  of 
the  English  forces  that  could  have 
been  landed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Constantinople,  can  now  enable 
any  soldiers  to  say  that  in  1878 
England  was  in  a  position  to  have 
prohibited  Russian  approach  to 
Constantinople.  Deduction,  — Such 


fools  are  all  soldiers  !  We  shall 
not  reply,  but  leave  Lord  Macau- 
lay's  schoolboy  to  do  so. 

The  question,  however,  next 
arises,  whether  Italy  and  England 
can  lend  to  Turkey  a  support  in 
the  Black  Sea,  and  in  Asia  Minor, 
which  will  enable  us  to  forbid  Rus- 
sian approach  on  the  Asiatic  side 
towards  Constantinople,  and  to 
utilise  the  Turkish  troops. 

We  should  attach  more  import- 
ance to  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  very 
confident  assertions  of  our  impo- 
tence, if  he  had  shown  that  he 
knew  even  a  little  of  the  reports 
on  the  present  condition  of  the 
Turkish  army  which  have  been 
furnished  by  the  man  who  at  least 
ought  to  know  most  about  it — 
Von  der  Golz.  The  German  officer 
who  has  been  responsible  for  get- 
ting the  Turkish  army  into  a  state 
of  efficiency  has  perhaps  had  as 
good  means  for  knowing  its  con- 
dition as  Sir  Charles  Dilke  has 
had  for  knowing  that  of  the  Rus- 
sian army.  To  judge  of  the  pros- 
pects of  a  race  or  a  battle  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  efforts  at  training 
of  only  one  of  the  competitors,  is 
after  all  not  to  bet  on  a  certainty. 
Sir  Charles,  from  similar  one-sided 
knowledge,  evidently  thinks  that 
he  is  in  that  happy  position.  Now, 
Von  der  Golz  declares  that  Turkey 
can  even  now  put  300,000  effective 
soldiers,  complete  in  all  arms,  into 
the  field  in  Europe  alone,  without 
calling  upon  her  Asiatic  subjects. 
If  that  is  so,  considering  that  the 
far  greater  proportion  of  her  fight- 
ing population  resides  in  Asia 
Minor,  it  is  not  hard  to  believe, 
as  he  further  declares,  that  she  is 
steadily  working  up  to  a  standard, 
which  will  be  completely  reached 
in  three  years,  when  she  will  in  all 
be  able  to  put  an  effective  army 
800,000  strong  in  the  field. 

We  entirely  agree  with  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  that  if  the  num- 
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bers  of  the  Turkish  soldiery  that 
can  be  provided  out  of  this  force 
to  contend  with  Russia  in  Asia 
Minor  are  not  adequate,  we  can 
add  to  them  nothing  in  point  of 
numbers  that  will  justify  us  in 
speaking  of  protecting  the  Asiatic 
dominions  of  Turkey.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  both  Russia  and  Tur- 
key know  well  that  we  more  easily 
than  any  other  Power  can  lend 
such  aid  in  such  a  contest  as  will 
simply  turn  the  scale  of  victory 
and  defeat.  We  can  enable  Tur- 
key to  maintain  her  armies  in  the 
field  in  a  country  where  efficiency 
of  condition  and  facility  of  supply 
are  more  important  than  numbers, 
and  where  numbers  that  cannot  be 
supplied  and  jfed  are  utterly  use- 
less. The  two  corps  and  the 
cavalry  division  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  serving  as  the  nucleus  of 
a  force  of  Turks  as  large  as  the 
complete  command  of  the  sea 
would  enable  us  to  furnish  and 
supply,  would,  in  despite  of  Sir 
Charles  Dilke's  confident  asser- 
tions, be  able  to  act  in  those  regions 
with  decisive  effect  upon  Russian 
action  in  India. 

We  know  what  we  are  talking 
about.  For  the  reasons  we  have 
already  given,  we  utterly  refuse  to 
enter  into  further  details  for  the 
benefit  of  our  enemies.  Here,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  European  alliance, 
we  say  it  is  far  better  for  us  to 
develop  and  use  such  strength  and 
force  as  may  undoubtedly  be  ours, 
than  to  strain  at  the  development 
of  a  force  which  will  be  delusive, 
and  will  involve  us  in  confusion 
worse  confounded.  There  is  one 
principle  which  we  venture  to 
think  we  may  at  least  learn  from 
the  Germans,  if  the  common-sense 
of  our  own  people  does  not  fur- 
nish us  with  sufficient  arguments 
for  it — and  that  is,  not  to  be  per- 
petually reversing  the  methods  on 
which  we  work  with  our  army. 


One,  if  not  the  greatest  misfortune 
which  has  hitherto  attended  the 
effort  to  bring  our  army  up  to  the 
conditions  of  modern  warfare,  has 
been  the  necessity  for  providing 
successive  Secretaries  of  State  with 
the  material  for  oratorical  effects. 
The  principles  needed  for  the 
mobilisation  of  an  army  are  now 
as  well  understood  as  the  laws  of 
the  game  of  chess.  What  we  want 
is  to  have  them  applied  with  busi- 
ness-like precision  to  ouractual  con- 
dition, as  Mr  Smith  was  striving 
to  do  during  his  unfortunately 
short  tenure  of  the  War  Office. 
When  we  know  what  we  want, 
the  thing  is  actually  to  get  it. 
We  have  endeavoured  to  show 
in  what  direction  our  efforts  can 
be  most  economically  and  effec- 
tively employed.  We  feel  a  little 
disposed  to  borrow  from  a  speech 
delivered  some  years  ago  by  Mr 
Grant  Duff,  when  member  for  the 
Elgin  burghs.  What  we  want  from 
those  who  mean  to  have  the  army 
put  on  a  sound  basis  is  that  they 
should  "  vote  straight,"  and  work 
to  get  others  to  "  vote  straight," 
not  for  a  party  but  for  the  nation. 
Before,  however,  we  draw  to- 
gether the  points  which  we  are 
most  anxious  to  enforce,  we  must 
recur  to  a  matter  to  which  we  al- 
luded when  speaking  of  the  de- 
fence of  Italy  on  the  land  frontier. 
There  is  a  service  to  the  cause  of 
Italian  defence  which  it  ought 
not  to  be  beyond  the  power  of 
united  European  diplomacy  to 
render  her.  Among  the  few  rem- 
nants of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  we 
think  that  most  Englishmen  as- 
sume that  the  neutrality  of  Switz- 
erland has  at  least  remained  a 
part  of  the  public  law  of  Europe. 
Now,  by  one  of  the  protocols  of 
the  Vienna  Congress,  "toutes  les 
fois  que  les  puissances  voisines  de 
la  Suisse  seront  en  hostilite"  ouverte 
ou  imminente,"  Switzerland  was 
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authorised,  for  the  purpose  of  neu- 
tralisation, to  occupy  Chatlais, 
Tancigny,  and  other  named  parts 
of  Savoy.  Nothing  in  the  transfer 
.of  Savoy  and  Nice  to  France  in 
1860  altered  this  condition  of 
European  law.  Switzerland  has 
recently  claimed  the  right  to  ex- 
ecute this  protocol  in  the  event 
of  imminent  war.  Yet  in  this 
very  country  French  troops  are 
now  exercised  and  trained.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  to  Italy  of  having 
this  question  at  least  settled  on  a 
clear  basis.  Upper  Savoy  in  the 
possession  of  France,  and  with  the 
free  right  to  use  it,  allows  a 
•French  army  to  menace  Italian 
concentration  in  Piedmont  by  the 
Simplon,  and  to  turn  the  Swiss 
defences  by  taking  them  in  rear 
by  Friburg  and  Berne,  so  as  to 
fall  upon  the  left  flank  of  a  Ger- 
man army  between  Basle  and 
Schaffhausen.  Clearly,  both  Italy 
and  Germany  have  a  right  to  un- 
derstand whether  this  neutralised 
ground  remains  sacred  from  war  or 
not.  Left  in  the  condition  in  which 
the  question  at  present  stands,  with 
French  troops  trained  to  use  this 
very  ground  in  the  teeth  of  treat- 
ies, this  nominal  neutralisation 
itself  prevents  either  State  from 
taking  effective  measures  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  risk.  It 
appears  to  us  that  we  at  least  ought 
not  to  object  to  have  any  refusal 
to  allow  Switzerland  to  occupy 
this  ground  under  the  conditions 
of  the  protocol,  considered  as  one 
of  the  casus  belli  which  would  be 
regarded  as  of  common  interest 
by  all  the  members  of  the  great 
alliance  whose  effective  creation 
on  fixed  terms  we  desire. 

As  to  China,  we  have  little  to 
add  to  what  Sir  Charles  Dilke  has 
said,  except  to  express  our  strong 
agreement  with  him  as  to  the  im- 
portance to  us  of  securing,  as 


against  Russia,  that  alliance  in 
its  most  effective  form.  Never- 
theless, we  venture  to  think  that 
here,  as  elsewhere,  we  must  give  if 
we  wish  to  take.  If  it  had  been 
possible,  with  the  full  consent  of 
China,  to  retain  Port  Hamilton — 
still  more,  if  it  had  been  possible, 
with  due  regard  to  the  vast  num- 
ber of  our  dispersed  fortresses  in 
distant  seas  and  to  their  efficient 
defence,  to  make  Port  Hamilton 
into  a  strong  fortress — we  should 
have  quite  agreed  with  him  as  to 
the  importance  of  gaining  that 
foothold  for  enabling  our  fleet  to 
cross  any  Russian  movement  from 
Vladivostock  upon  Australia.  But 
we  cannot  believe  that  what  Mr 
Carlyle  used  to  call  "  prseter- 
natural  suspicion"  is  the  wise 
attitude  for  those  who  are  not 
engaged  in  carrying  on  difficult 
negotiations  as  against  those  who 
are,  so  long  as  the  critics  are  fly- 
ing the  banner  of  patriotism 
against  party,  and  are  appealing  to 
their  countrymen  on  those  terms. 
Praeter  -  natural  suspicion  is,  of 
course,  the  established  function  of 
"her  Majesty's  Opposition."  So 
long  as  Sir  Charles  Dilke  pro- 
fesses to  write  on  party  principles, 
these  and  many  other  strokes  are 
intelligible  enough.  They  are  part 
of  a  game  that  we  know.  A  Gov- 
ernment has  plenty  of  provision 
against  such.  What  we  object  to 
is  the  sheep's-clothing  of  appeal  to 
those  who,  like  ourselves,  do  not 
accept  those  principles  in  a  matter 
of  national  concern.  Our  own  be- 
lief is,  that  whichever  party  had 
been  in,  Port  Hamilton  would 
have  been  surrendered  when  it 
was  found  that  our  occupation 
offended  the  Chinese. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke  thinks  that, 
in  maintaining  that  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  England  not  to  abandon 
Belgium  if  Belgium  does  not  aban- 
don herself,  we  have  added  further 
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proof  of  the  necessity  for  revolu- 
tionary change  in  our  military 
system.1  We  believe,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  broad  principle 
which  underlies  our  contention — 
the  great  alliance  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  treaty  rights — is  the  only 
one  which  will  enable  us  to  main- 
tain our  empire  without  changes 
which  would  affect  to  a  revolu- 
tionary extent  our  domestic  as 
much  as  our  military  condition. 
England,  known  as  the  support  of 
the  minor  seaboard  States,  pos- 
sesses a  power  which  she  loses 
from  the  moment  that  she  aban- 
dons that  position.  We  have  said 
our  say  as  to  Belgium,  and  shall 
not  return  to  the  subject ;  but 
there  is  another  question  closely 
allied  to  it.  If  Denmark  has  to 
choose  between  an  alliance  with 
France  or  with  Germany,  the 
temptation  to  her  to  join  France, 
if  only  she  thinks  France  strong 
enough  to  win,  must  necessarily 
be  very  great.  If  Denmark  has  to 
choose  between  an  alliance  with 
England  and  Germany  on  one 
side  and  France  on  the  other,  it 
is  tolerably  certain  that  she  will  be 
wise  enough  to  prefer  the  Anglo- 
German  alliance.  Nor  does  it, 
in  that  case,  seriously  matter  to 
any  nation  except  herself  what 
decision  she  may  arrive  at  in  the 
matter.  Her  neutrality,  at  least, 
would  be  enforced.  Now,  as  may 
be  seen  by  any  one  who  will  refer 
to  the  official  history  of  the  war  of 
1870,  during  the  earlier  part  of 
the  war — that  is,  up  to  the  end  of 
July  —  Germany,  fully  expecting 
that  France  would  attempt  an  in- 
cursion by  sea,  retained  the  whole 
mobilised  force  of  the  1st,  2d, 
4th,  and  5th  Corps  —  that  is, 
at  least  120,000  men  —  ready  to 
meet  such  an  invasion.  Denmark 
is  able  to  put  about  60,000  men 


behind  very  effective  fortifications 
in  a  country  hard  to  invade.  Now, 
suppose  France  and  Russia — hav- 
ing full  command  of  the  sea — ship, 
as  they  well  may,  to  a  friendly 
country  50,000  men  each  to  rein- 
force the  Danish  60,000,  we  have 
an  army  of  160,000  men,  with  in- 
definite possibilities  of  reinforce- 
ment, concentrated  in  a  position 
whence  they  could  strike  straight 
for  Berlin  and  the  heart  of  the 
German  empire. 

It  must  be  remembered  that 
in  all  that  we  have  said  as  to 
our  disbelief  as  to  the  overwhelm- 
ing forces  which  Russia  could  em- 
ploy against  Germany  or  Austria, 
the  single  reason  we  have  alleged 
has  been  the  difficulty  of  move- 
ment and  supply.  There  is  no 
question  as  to  the  vast  number  of 
troops  which  Russia  has  available. 
Therefore  we  think  we  shall  be 
understood  when  we  say  that  the 
troops  which  Russia  could  thus 
ship  to  Denmark,  however  numer- 
ous they  ultimately  became,  would 
subtract  nothing  from  the  numbers 
she  could  pour  directly  over  the  Ger- 
man frontier.  Yet  for  Germany 
the  whole  of  this  danger  vanishes 
when  she  has  secured  the  English 
alliance.  We  are  convinced  that 
we  understate  the  fact  when  we  say 
that,  in  any  war  against  Russia 
and  France,  Germany  must,  for 
the  defence  of  her  coasts  and  to 
fend  herself  from  the  risks  of  such 
an  attack  as  we  have  described, 
subtract  200,000  men  from  her 
armies  of  the  East  and  West. 
Therefore  here  is  a  figure  of  at  least 
200,000  men  whom  we  can  add  to 
the  militant  forces  available  for  the 
central  alliance.  Moreover,  here 
as  elsewhere  we  can  act  quicker 
than  any  other  Power.  From 
the  moment  that  our  alliance  is 
known  to  be  secured,  all  danger  of 
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this  Russo- Franco -Danish  action 
based  on  Denmark  vanishes.  Ger- 
man generals  can  work  out  their 
campaign  at  once  with  the  full 
addition  of  the  200,000  men  whom 
otherwise  they  must  subtract  from 
offensive  war. 

We  have  now  stated  our  case. 
"We  have  shown — 

1.  That,   by  the   assistance  we 
can  afford  to  Italy,  by  protecting 
the  German  coasts,  and  by  forbid- 
ding Denmark  to  lend  herself  as 
a  base  to  Russia  and  France,  we 
can   give   to  the   central    alliance 
a   support   which    is   worth    more 
to  it  than  half  a  million  of  men. 
More  than  that  number,   because 
the    question    of    Memel,   Konigs- 
berg,  and  Danzig  is  not  included 
in  that  estimate. 

2.  That  we  can  also  contribute 
more  than  our  share  towards  pro- 
tecting Constantinople  and  Yarna 
from  attack  on  the  European  side, 
because   the   easiest    approach   to 
both  of  them  is  by  sea.     We  have 
left  it  to  our  readers  to  judge  for 
themselves  whether  the    complete 
possession   of   the    Black    Sea,   as 
against  the   complete   loss    of    it, 
would   not    be  worth    to    Austria 
something  of  importance  in  addi- 
tion to  this  assistance. 

3.  Whether,  when  we  have  these 
advantages  to  offer  her,  Germany 
is  likely  to  care  to  violate  Belgian 
territory  if  we  object  to  her  doing 
so,  we  leave  it  to  our  readers  to 
determine.     As  a  question  of  the 
principle    of    maintaining    treaty 
rights,  which  is  the  single  principle 
on  which  a  secure  alliance  can  be 
based,  we  think   that  if  Belgium 
fulfils  her  part,  we  ought  not  to 
abandon  her,   and  that   our  aban- 
donment   of    her    would    greatly 
weaken  us. 

4.  In.  all  that  we  have  spoken 
of  above,   we  have   almost  exclu- 
sively   insisted     upon    what    our 
navy  can  do  if  it  is  as  strong  as  it 


ought  to  be.  If,  in  addition  to  the 
above,  we  can  place  a  small  but 
highly  organised  force  of  two  corps 
d'armee  and  a  cavalry  division 
where  we  please,  on  the  outbreak 
of  war,  and  can  supply  what  is 
needed  to  render  the  Turkish  forces 
effective  to  resist  Russia,  we  be- 
lieve we  shall  be  in  a  condition 
to  make  such  terms  with  other 
Powers  as  will  prevent  either 
Russia  or  France  from  attacking 
us  either  at  Herat  or  elsewhere. 

That  is  the  position  on  the  one 
side.  It  is  virtually  a  permanent 
security  for  peace  on  condition  of 
our  making  up  our  minds,  now 
that  the  circumstances  under  which 
we  adopted  the  principle  of  in- 
sular exclusiveness  have  changed, 
to  change  that  principle  of  our 
policy. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  will 
not  do  so,  we  run  at  least  the  al- 
most infinite  risk  of  having,  by  our- 
selves and  with  our  own  strength 
alone,  to  resist  Russia,  and  very 
probably  Russia  and  France,  under 
circumstances  most  disadvantage- 
ous to  ourselves.  We  shall  not,  as 
against  Russia,  be  able  to  put  forth 
anything  like  the  same  strength 
that  we  can  put  forth  in  support 
of  other  Powers,  who  can  deliver 
against  her  far  more  effective  blows 
than  we  can. 

Meantime,  whilst  neither  Aus- 
tria nor  Italy  in  the  smallest  degree 
disguise  their  wish  that  we  should 
join  their  alliance,  Germany,  whilst 
she  has,  with  perhaps  the  exception 
of  Italy,  more  to  gain  by  it  than 
any  other  Power,  shows  clearly 
that  she  is  anxious  for  it,  whilst, 
as  it  has  been  well  put  to  us,  "  she 
scoffs  at  it  like  a  skilful  purchaser 
in  an  Eastern  bazaar." 

The  reason  is  clear.  She  knows 
that  she  has  to  deal  with  English 
statesmen  who,  whichever  party 
may  be  in  office,  do  not  understand, 
or  attempt  to  understand,  the  mili- 
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tary  bearings  of  the  question.  All 
her  statesmen,  understanding  these 
perfectly,  feel  that  they  are  in  the 
position  of  a  horse-dealer  wanting 
to  buy  a  horse  from  a  man  who 
knows  nothing  about  the  points  of 
his  own  animal.  We  can,  if  we 
understand  the  advantages  we 
have  to  offer,  make  what  terms 
we  please. 

When  we  first  saw  the  announce- 
ment of  the  anonymous  articles 
which  were  appearing  in  the  'Fort- 
nightly,' we  hailed  them  with  eager 
pleasure.  They  seemed  to  promise 
that  at  last  some  man  well  ac- 
quainted with  many  of  the  inner 
workings  of  foreign  politics,  and 
with  the  interior  of  our  own  For- 
eign Office,  was  attempting  to 
master  also  the  military  problems 
involved  in  our  foreign  relations. 
Having  for  years  attempted  to 
urge  that  study  upon  such  politi- 
cians as  fate  has  thrown  in  his  way, 
the  present  writer,  as  a  soldier,  cer- 
tainly did  not  ask  for  the  apology 
which  Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  offered 
for  making  the  attempt,  nor  does 
he  know  one  soldier  who  has  not 
welcomed  the  effort.  When,  how- 
ever, he  found  that,  under  guise  of 
patriotism,  party  spirit  was  ram- 
pant ;  when  under  the  name  of 
facts,  fictions  were  put  forward ; 
when  no  one  of  the  points  so  all- 


important  to  England  as  to  the 
part  she  can  now  play  in  ensuring 
peace  were  noticed, — it  seemed  to 
him  to  be  time  to  put  forth  a 
warning  voice.  If  the  Italian 
statesmen  are  wrong  in  thinking 
that  a  great  naval  alliance,  is  what 
will  best  serve  their  turn ;  if  Ger- 
many will  not  require  to  be  pro- 
tected at  sea,  for  the  reasons  we 
have  assigned  ;  if  the  frontiers  of 
Germany,  of  Russia,  and  of  France 
are  not  such  as  we  have  shown 
them  to  be, — our  errors  can  be 
easily  exposed.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  what  we  have  said  is  true, 
we  think  that  a  patriotic  statesman 
should  admit  the  truth  of  those 
points  which  have  been  omitted 
from  his  calculations.  Our  anxiety 
throughout  has  been  to  give  such 
of  our  readers  as  have  not  seen 
Sir  Charles  Dilke's  pages  a  fair 
account  of  what  he  has  put  for- 
ward, in  order  to  show  how  far 
we  agreed  with  him,  and  where 
we  differed.  In  hardly  any  in- 
stances as  yet  has  his  method  of 
reply  to  us  consisted  in  anything  else 
than  in  alleging  that  we  had  said 
that  which  we  had  not  anywhere 
said,  and  in  arguing  against  that 
which  we  do  not  believe.1  That, 
no  doubt,  will  be  very  convincing 
to  those  readers  of  the  '  Fort- 
nightly '  who  have  not  looked  at 


1  The  most  audacious  statement  of  this  kind  is  the  averment  that  the  articles 
were  written  "  in  the  name  of  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army  "  ('  Fortnightly,' 
November,  p.  611).  Our  readers  will  have  seen  that  there  was  not  even  a  pre- 
text for  this  assertion.  A  direct  misquotation  from  a  public  speech  of  Lord 
Wolseley's  had  been  made  in  inverted  commas  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke.  We  chal- 
lenged Sir  Charles  Dilke  to  show  that  the  words  he  had  quoted  were  to  be  found 
in  any  shorthand  writer's  report  of  the  speech.  He  was  utterly  unable  to  show 
that  Lord  Wolseley  had  ever  used  the  words  which  he  had  repeatedly  quoted. 
Under  those  circumstances  we  submit  that,  for  a  man  who  considers  himself 
bound  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  civilised  society  in  England,  there  is  only  one 
course  open — viz. ,  to  withdraw  and  apologise  for  what,  under  the  circumstances, 
was  a  very  grave  slander.  In  order,  however,  that  by  no  subterfuge  we  might 
take  advantage  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  having  made  a  rather  careless  quotation, 
which  he  could  not  substantiate,  we,  for  that  express  purpose,  inquired  personally 
of  Lord  Wolseley  to  what  matters  he  was  referring  when  he  spoke  of  our  recent 
reforms  as  having  been  business-like  and  directed  towards  getting  rid  of  the 
' '  theatrical "  element.  For  that  purpose,  and  that  purpose  only,  throughout 
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our  articles.      It  will,  we  fancy,  have  been  going  bravely  forward  in 

produce    a    different    effect    upon  Ireland,  and  have  gained  strength 

those  who  read  both.  in  proportion  to  their  courage,  in 

the  face  of  such  encouragement  to 

In  conclusion,  we  have  this  to  lawlessness  as  we  have  never  seen 
say :  Whether  it  be  a  partisan  before.  .  They  have  inspired  con- 
opinion  or  not,  there  are  numbers  fidence  by  their  firmness  in  Lon- 
of  us,  who  never  cared  a  rush  for  don.  But  it  is  idle  to  deny  that 
party  before,  who  are  looking  to  many  of  those  who  wish  them  best 
the  present  Government  in  the  are  afraid  that  both  at  the  Ad- 
hope  that,  taking  all  its  elements  miralty  and  the  War  Office  Lord 
into  consideration,  it  is  going  to  Randolph's  escapade  has  had  too 
be  thoroughly  national  in  its  much  influence.  The  Government 
policy.  Nothing  could  have  tend-  perfectly  well  know  how  very 
ed  to  inspire  us  with  more  hope  much  truth  there  is  in  the  charges 
in  that  respect  than  the  business-  against  our  condition  of  prepared- 
like  way  in  which  Mr  Smith  was  ness  which  both  Lord  Randolph 
setting  himself  to  work  to  secure  Churchill  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
untheatrical  reality  in  matters  of  have  made.  In  a  very  short  time 
vital  importance  to  the  country,  indeed,  if  they  do  not  carry  out  into 
Nothing  will  more  utterly  shake  practice  the  reforms  which  have 
our  faith  than  any  looking  back  been  worked  out  on  paper  under 
by  those  who  have  set  their  hands  Mr  Smith's  impulse,  they  will  be 
to  the  plough.  The  Government  responsible  when  the  hour  of  reck- 

the  entire  series  of  articles,  we  quoted  a  private  statement  of  Lord  Wolseley's. 
The  complete  report  of  the  nature  of  the  reforms  had  not  been  made  public, 
and  we  were  therefore,  for  the  purposes  of  this  personal  explanation,  for  which, 
under  the  circumstances,  it  was  natural  for  any  one  to  ask,  obliged  to  say  that 
Lord  Wolseley  referred  to  quite  other  matters.  What  those  were  is  now  evident 
to  every  one  who  has  read  General  Brackenbury's  evidence. 

The  most  comic  case  in  which  Sir  Charles  has  thus  dealt  with  our  statements  is 
one  in  which  he  has  charged  us  with  a  ludicrous  blunder  which  we  did  not  com- 
mit, but  which  he  did.  He  says,  p.  620,  November  'Fortnightly,'  that  we  had 
made  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  we  might  rely  upon  the  native  States  of  India 
in  the  event  of  war  with  Russia,  and  make  use  of  them  against  that  Power, — an 
opinion  in  direct  conflict  with  that  of  the  Indian  Commission,  "  who  pointed  out 
in  their  report  that  the  friendship  of  an  Indian  prince  is  no  defence  against  the 
hostility  of  his  people."  Sir  Charles  never  gives  references,  so  that  none  of  his 
charges  can  be  compared  by  an  ordinary  reader  with  the  original.  If  we  have 
been  in  any  case  unfair  to  him,  the  correction  is  easy,  for  we  give  the  references. 
Now  what  we  did  in  this  matter — '  Blackwood's  Magazine,'  July,  p.  147 — was 
simply  to  quote  Sir  Lepel  Griffin  on  a  point  on  which  we  venture  to  think  his 
authority  higher  than  that  of  most  Indian  soldiers.  He  had  said  that  we  might, 
in  the  event  of  war  with  Russia,  rely  upon  the  loyalty  of  the  feudatory  princes 
of  India.  We  said  nothing  about  the  extent  to  which  they  could  carry  their 
people  with  them,  or  about  the  military  value  of  their  assistance ;  but  we  said 
that  the  fact  of  their  loyalty  was  an  element  of  our  strength  "not  to  be  ig- 
nored." We  expressly  reserved  discussion,  because  we  expect  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  something  about  it  elsewhere. 

Now  on  pp.  171,  172  of  "The  Present  Position  of  European  Politics,"  there  is 
an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  effect  of  the  native,  army  and  the  "  sympathies 
of  the  Oriental  populations  "  upon  the  chances  of  a  contest  between  us  and 
Russia.  After  setting  forth  the  views  of  foreign  writers  as  to  the  chance  of 
these  both  being  easily  won  by  Russia,  Sir  Charles,  as  his  leading  argument 
against  that  opinion,  says,  "I  believe  in  the  superior  popularity  of  England 
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oning   comes,  which   is   now  fast  have    not   written   these    articles 

approaching.     We  have  cautiously  for   the   sake   of    crying    "  Peace, 

throughout   spoken,   not   of   what  peace,"  where  there  is   no  peace, 

our  navy  is,  but  of  what  it  ought  We  have  endeavoured  to  show  in 

to   be.     We   have    as    cautiously  what  way  most   economically  the 

spoken  of   the  two  corps  d'armee  terrible   dangers   which   we   must 

and  the  cavalry  division  towards  face  can  be  met  and  dealt  with, 

which    we    were    working.      The  We  do  not  believe  in  the  policy  of 

reduction   of   the   Horse-Artillery  taking   more   upon   our  shoulders 

will    have    been    an    inexcusable  than  we  need  take.     Nevertheless, 

blunder    if,    in    return    for    that  this  much  is  certain,  that  if  we  do 

great    sacrifice,    we    are    not    to  not  help  ourselves  no  other  Power 

find,  when   the   next  Army  Esti-  will  help  us.     If  we  cannot  and 

mates   are  presented,  that   actual  will  not  give  help,  we  cannot  get 

progress  has  been  made  towards  a  help.     It  is  a  question  simply  of 

real  and  effective  provision  for  the  securing  for  a  moderate  price  the 

mobilisation  of  those  forces.     It  is  incalculable  blessings  of  peace,  or 

idle  to  deny  that  numbers  of  our  of  being  involved  in  certainly  the 

best  naval  officers  are  alarmed  by  most    costly,    and    probably    the 

the  announcement  that   no   more  most  fatal,  war  in  which  we  have 

ironclads    are    to   be   built.     We  ever  been  engaged. 

among  the  native  princes  to  any  which  may  be  thought  to  be  enjoyed  by 
Russia. " 

We  certainly  should  not  have  ventured  to  use  that  argument  in  the  way  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  has  done,  because  we  have  been  long  aware  of  the  facts  which  he 
appears  to  have  discovered  between  the  publication  of  "  The  Present  Position  of 
European  Politics  "  and  that  of  the  article  in  the  November  number  of  the 
'  Fortnightly. '  Nevertheless  we  continue  to  think,  with  Sir  Lepel  Griffin,  that 
the  loyalty  of  the  native  princes  is  an  element  "  not  to  be  ignored,"  though 
we  neither  allege  that  it  carries  with  it  the  affection  of  the  populations,  nor  a 
very  great  access  of  military  power  as  the  defence  of  India  is  at  present  con- 
stituted. 

We  cannot  weary  our  readers  with  more  specimens ;  but  after  these,  and  those 
to  which  the  course  of  our  argument  has  led  us  in  the  body  of  the  text,  we 
think  that  we  may  fairly  ask  that  no  statement  of  our  words  shall  be  accepted, 
without  reference,  on  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  authority.  The  curious  in  specimens  of 
unfair  quotation  may  compare  Sir  Charles's  statement,  November  '  Fortnightly,' 
p.  612,  as  to  our  expressions  about  Lord  Salisbury's  and  Lord  Rosebery's  policy, 
with  '  Blackwood's  Magazine,'  July,  p.  127.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  in  no 
wise  denied  the  continuity  of  the  two  policies,  but  objected  that  a  man  who 
claimed  independence  of  party  should  ignore  the  history  of  the  previous  years  of 
foreign  policy  to  which  we  alluded.  Or  they  may  compare  his  reference  to  the 
question  of  the  900  field-guns,  p.  613,  with  our  words,  pp.  140,  141,  as  before. 

It  would  not,  however,  be  fair  to  complain  too  much.  Sir  Charles  has  been 
trained  by  the  habit  of  speaking  in  the  heated  meetings  of  partisans  who,  pro- 
vided their  opponents  are  roundly  abused,  are  not  nicely  particular  as  to  facts. 
The  training  of  the  present  writer  for  such  discussions  has  consisted  chiefly  in 
having  to  supply  facts  as  accurate  as  possible,  because  on  their  accuracy  the  lives 
of  men  might  depend.  It  is  natural  that  we  should  approach  controversy  from 
different  points. 
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